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the imagixutVm taxed to give birth to ell groteeqne and 
fftntattic oombinatiQnt, — ^when the oatanl passions of 
thi human breast were thought to possess sufficient in- 
tent in themselyes, without being distorted into hide- 
ous couTulsions, or microseopicallj magnified into im« 
possible proportions, — ^when beantf was not considered 
less beautiful because it was simple, or sorrow less deep 
because it was unpretending ; — and last of all, there was 
a time, and it commenced with the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, whea this order of things was 
entirely reversed, — ^when mere classics! correctness was 
pronounced tame and spiritless, and ftst producing that 
apathetic monotony which would never be roused into 
animation, startled into energy, or surprised ioto de- 
light : then came the restlau longing after novelty, 
however perplexing,-^e never-ceasing anxiety to ex- 
plore regions of thought— of sentiment — of passion— ^f 
sensation, hitherto undiscovered, — the dangerous craving 
after strong and stimulating intellectual food, intent only 
on the prevent excitement, and altogether regardless of 
the consequent languor ; innumerable delineations fol- 
lowed, not of what human nature emu, but of what it 
was possible it might become ; genius was deified,— 
genius was called upon to create, and judgment and 
knowledge were taken from their thrones, and made to 
bow the knee before the idols which genius erected. 

In every country there have been intellectual changes 
such as these ; and the comprehensive mind, without al- 
lowing itself to be stamped with the features of any one 
era, may find much profit in alL The gay wild songs 
of the Troubadour need not be despised, because Mil- 
ton, lifted on the wings of religion, soared a far higher 
flight ; the rural felicities in which Sidney delighted 
need not be turned firom as weak and girlish, because 
Donne and Cowley thought more intensely, if not with 
a sounder estimation of the beauty of creation's works ; 
nor should Addison be left unread, and Pope pronounced 
uninspired, because the author of '^ Waverley** sprung 
into existence, and Byron conceived '* Childe Harold.*' 

The peculiar character which distinguishes any pass- 
ing generation must be interesting to it, and may afibrd 
matter for much useful discourse ; but the peculiar cha- 
racter of man, and of the mind of man — for ever active, 
yet for ever varying — ^is a theme of more permanent uti- 
lity and sublimer interest Let us not then rashly join 
with those who, with a flippant devemess, the very com- 
mon endowment of infierknr minds, either maintain that 
the present infinitely surpasses all past ages, or, falling 
into an opposite extreme, affi^t to undervalue every 
thing that does not agree with their own ideal standard 
of excellence, and to discover nothing in the unwearying 



supported ; but let us always remember, that wherever 
there Is thought, there Is an exertion of the most god- 
like attribute which bdoogs to man— 4>f all his posses- 
sions the most valuable ; and that in exact proportion to 
its value is the importance of the use to which it may be 
put, and the deep responsibility of those who undertake 
to superintend its progress, and advise regarding its 
management We hope that we feel as we ought the 
weight of this responsibUity ; we hope we are sufficient- 
ly aware that it is no light sin to send forth to the 
world crude and hastily formed opinions upon works 
which it took long time and much labour to produce. 
It is our most earnest desire never to attempt to influence 
our readers by ill-digested speculations, in which a cer- 
tain sparkling facility of diction might occupy the place 
of those solid conclusions to be alone deduced from care- 
ful and accurate inquiry. Never may we be led to speak 
of the books which come before us, until we have bestow, 
ed upon them that sufficient and impartial examination, 
which will satisfy even the authors themselves of our 
candour, and prove to our readers that we are actuated 
only by an honourable anxiety to lay before them their 
true merits. ' Steadily guided by these principles, we may 
proceed boldly, and whatever worldly success may crown 
our labours, we shall ever carry along with us the abiding 
happiness of a clear conscience. 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 



THE ANNUALS FOR 1829. 

It is the peculiar feature of Annuals — a dass of books 
unknown to our ancestors, and of very recent and rapid 
growth<»that they embody in their pages all the miscel- 
laneous, minor, and fugitive pieces of most living authors 
of celebrity. The plan, in theory at least, is a good one. 
If the shorter productions of a Sir Walter Scott, a Words, 
worth, or a Coleridge, would be eagerly purchased when 
published separately, it is but fair to calculate that the 
volume will be greatly increased in interest that contains 
within itself joint eflTusions ftom the pens of those and 
many other master-spirits of the day. But in this, as 
in all terrestrial undertakings, theory is one thing and 
execution another. There are moments when the very 
ablest men are little more inspired than the most com- 
mon-place, and in those moments, pressed as they al- 
most always are for time, they are nequently tempted 
to commit their thoughts to pamper, it is natural to 
suppose that, in looking over their manuscripts to select 
scraps for the Annuals, they do not always reject things 
of this sort, which might never otherwise have seen the 
light '< Aiigvandc dormitat honut Homerut ;*' but 
even the broken mutterings that fall from him In his 
deep are eagerly pounced on by the whole 



on by the whole host of 
i.-^ c ^^ ^ i^ V u *u. _ 1..,^. Annual Editors. Besides, it by no means follows, that, 

exertion of mental activity which this country exhibits || because an author is a grc«t noveUst or poet/ he is 



but extreme unprofitableness, — a mere gilding of the 
external surftce of thought, or vam and unjustifiable at- 
tempts to penetrate into the hidden arcana of the mate- 
rial and immaterial universe. Let us rejoice, rather, 
that whatever may be the imperfections attendant upon 
the mode of its dissemination, the light of knowledge, 
and the softenhig influence of the Ittterce httmaniorcM^ 
now rest, as a sunbeam, alike upon the palace of the 
prince and the cabin of the peasant 

Muirh may we have to say, ere the Ubours which we 
now commence be concluded, concerning the errors or 
excellencies of many systems and schools, as well as of 
the merits or imperfectioni of those by whom they are 



on that aSxouot better fitted than any body else to write 
a short love-tale, or an harmonious copy of verses, cal* 
cukted to kindle the smiles or draw forth the tears o( a 
fair reader. Milton, we suspect, would have made but 
an indifi^rent contributor to the ^' Keepsake;" and 
Locke, Bacon, and Jeremy Taylor, would in all pro- 
bability have ranked among the rejected writers to the 
** Forget-me-Not" Byron failed in his attempt to esta- 
blish a periodical ; and Southey's articles in the Annuals 
are in general among the very worst they contain. The 
truth seems to be, that they who, at the promptings of 
nature, have accustomed their minds to take enlargad 
views of all subjects, find it extremely difficult to con- 
tract their thoughts into a narrower compass, and to 
content themselves with a more microscopic range of 
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▼iiioD. A much humbler degree of uknt acoomplisheg 
this task with far greater fadUty. 

It is upoo these principles that we are inclined to a&. 
count for the dnappmntment we commonly experience 
in looking over an AnnuaL For weeks before, our ex. 

Ipeetations have been raised by advertisements of all kinds, 
and announcements of the splendid preparations which 
theeditor and publiriiers are making ; — long listo of names 
are circulated ; and e? ery name is a household word in 
our lips, and seems in itself a host. But when at length 
dieexpaeted volume is put into our hands, and we anxi- 
ooalj turn orer leaf after leaf, till we come to the end, 
oor exclamation, with the countryman in the fable, is 
one of mingled regret and surprise, — Quale caput ! ccrc^ 
irwiii turn Ao&ef / — ^There is, at the same time, an ele- 
gaoce and grace about these little books — a lucky choice 
in the time of their appearance — and a pleasant feeling 
in their intended appropriatkm, — all of which are apt to 
solken the critic*8 hearti and to 



«« Win the wtw, who frown'd befbrt. 
To imile ac latt.** 

When there were only one or two of these New- Year's 
Oifta, it was perhaps right to treat them thus leniently ; 
bat DOW that udr numbers have so amasingly increased, 
•^that so much money is expended on them,— and that so 
much time is occupied in preparing and in reading them, 
we are far from thinking that this oTcr-indulgence should 
be eootinucd. Wherever there is competition to so great 
an extent, it becomes the duty of the public to ascertain 
whidi of the parties are most entitled to support, and 
instead of scattering their unprofitable favours among 
the whole, bestow upon the really deserving a liberal 
and steady patronage. We cannot, therefore, in the 
present instance, jom with those who repeat the hack- 
neyed proverb, that ^ comparisons are odious," and 
refuse to point out any distinctions, because all possess 
a gremter or less degree of merit. We think that more 
Anooala have been published this year than will ever 
be again ; and as some must perish, we consider it our 
duty to anign to each itt comparative rank, and thus 
give thoae that deserve it the best chance of remunera- 
ting their respective proprietors, both now and after, 
wards. We shall say a itm words upcm each, and shall 
endeavour to point out all the substantially good articles 



It eoDtaios ;.-.of the inferior pieces, we shall either be 
kilcnt, or express in passing our disapprobation. We 
shall tmke them up not in any particular order ; but 
after reTiewing the whole, we shall class them as their 
merit! seem to deserve. 



The Keepaake^ edited by F. M. Reynolds. Hurst, 
Chance, and Co. London. 

This Amiuat is of a larger size, and sold at a higher 
price, than any of the rest, with the exception of the 
^^ Anniversary.*' All that it is in the power of typo- 
graphy, paper, binding, and engraving, to do for a 
book, has been done for the '^ Keepsake,** of which one 
of the earliest copies that has been sent to Scotland is 
now before us. When we give the ** Keeptake" this 
praise, we say a good deal more than some of our read- 
ers iDAy be inclined at first sight to suspect. It is no 
easy matter either for editor or publisher, and implies 
no triflinic degree of ta^te and judgment, to get up a 
work which, in so far as external beauty is concerned, 
will, in aU respects^ do honour to the drawing-room of 
the fairest and the noblest of the land. This Ib a talent 
of itself, which ought not to go unnoticed. Printers, 
however exodlent^ niay, to the cultivated eye, destroy 
the appearance of a whole page, by making the margin 
too loof^ or too short by a single Une, too broad or too 
narrow by a single letter, by misarraoging a title, by 
using capitals instead of italics, by inseniog a single 
space moic or a tingle space less, by a thousand minute 
errors el judgment, the gmeral effect of which would be 



disagreeably felt, although want of experience might 
fail to suggest the remedy. In like manner, tlie paper, 
maker nuy have his own partialities for ribbed paper, 
for wove paper, for cream-coloured paper, for thick pa- 
per, or for thin paper ; but there is only one sort of pa- 
per which, under the circumstances, is the paper that 
should be u»ed ; — the binder also may prefer pkun bind, 
ing, or rich tooling, or crimson, blue, or green silk, but 
nothing which he proposes may be exactly that which 
ought to be adopted ; — and the engraver may see beauties 
in certain paintings which no one else sees, and may in- 
sist on making them the subjecu of his burine, until a 
superior mind either convinces him of his mistake, or 
declines making use of his assistance. When we give 
praise to a book, therefore, for its nearly unequalled ex- 
cellence in all these particulars, the praise is of some 
consequence ; and certainly a lovelier volume than the 
** Keepsake** we could never wish to hold in our hands. 
It is to the admirable artist, Charles Heath, that it is 
chiefly indebted for its exquisite embellishments. Line 
engraving was undoubtedly never before carried to the 
perfection it has attained in this country within the hut 
few years. We do not mean to assert that finer specimens 
of the art have been recently produced upon that larger 
scale, which till lately was rarely deviated from by en- 
gravers of celebrity. But the rapidly-increasing taste 
for combining pictorial embellishment with literary pro- 
ductions, and the lucrative employment thus sflTorded to 
artists, have induced an attention to minuteneu of detail 
and inimitable delicacy of execution, which have not hi- 
tberto been paralleled. The largest picture is reduced 
to the size of a duodecimo page, with a degree of accu- 
racy so complete, that the smallest leaf does not disap- 
pear from a landscape,— nor is the slightest shade of dif- 
ference in the expression of the individual features of a 
magnificent portrait ever perceived. There is here a 
very great triumph of human ingenuity ; and it is im- 
possible to avoid feeling obligation to the artist who 
thus not only gives to perpetuity, but sends into our 
own closet bound up with the books we read, all the 
most brilliant creations of painting. Judging by the 
numerous engravings in the Annuals before us, the per- 
sons to whom England is most indebted for iJieir suc- 
ceuful exertions in this way are, Charles Heath, Charles 
Rolls, £. and W. Finden, £. Qoodall, J. U. Robinson, 
H. Le Keux, F. Engleheart, F. and £. Portbury, 
J* Romney, R. Graves, J. Goodyear, and one or 
two others who, we doubt not, deserve to be named, 
though we have not had the same opportunities of dis- 
covermg their abilities. There are nineteen embellish- 
ments in the '* Keepsake,** of which Heath himself has 
supplied ten, and on the whole the best,-^ we except 
'* Anne Psge and Slender,*' by Rolls, who is an artist 
of fir8t.rate talent. It Is unnecessary to particularise 
the engravings which please us most — they are all 
beautifuL '* Lucy and her Bird** is probably the roo^t 
commonplace, both in subject and execution ; whilst the 
portraits of the Duchess of Bedford and Mrs Peel are 
of that sort which set criticism at defiance. 

Though we have dwelt thus long on the embellish- 
ments, we are happy to have it in our power to say, that 
the literary contenu of the '' Keepsake** are in many 
respect* little less deserving of notice. None of the An- 
nuals exhibits so strong a list of names, though several 
of them contain a greater number of articles. There is 
scarcely a contribution in the *' Keepsake** to which a 
well-known signature is not attached. Sir Walter Scott 

comes first. He has contributed four pieces of prose, 

two of which are little more than anecdotes ; the third 
is only a new edition of a story he heard many years ago 
from Miss Seward ; but the fourth is a very powerful and 
highly graphic sketch, occupying the fint finrty-four 
pages of the book, and entitled *^ My Aunt Margaret*s 
Mirror.*' It is a tsde of necromancy ; and the scene is laid 
in Edinburgh, about the beginning of the eighteenth 



ccntnnr. It !• one of those prodactiom which, however 
honiealy the Author of Waverlej maj occMiODally 
write» are ooDtinaally piesentiiig thaniel?et to eoDTinoe 
ut that DO man living poesesset the same graphic and ex- 
tnordinary powers. The three other pieces are of a much 
inferior kind. That called the ^ Death of the Laiid^s 
Jock«** which was written to furnish a subject for the pen- 
dl, does not, we think, supply very successfully whst was 
wanted ; and accordingly, we pmdve by Heath's en- 
graving after Corbould, that the attempt to make a fine 
picture out of it has entiiely failed,— the effect produced 
IS overstrained, disagreeable, and uonaturaL Sir Walter 
Scott is not altogether to blame for this : the incident, 
as he rdates it, is poetical, but not resting on any known 
historical foimdatioa, it does not possess any point suf* 
fidently striking to merit its being embodied on canvass, 
—^ome posthumous fragments of Percy Bysshe Shelky 
next attract our attention. The few remarks, in prose, 
*' On Love,** are pregnant with Uiought, as indeed is 
all that Shelley has ever written. Yet the remarks will 
not be popular, for the thoughts do not lie at the sur- 
face, and ordinary readers will not give themselves the 
trouble to penetrate deeper in sear& of them. There 
are three scraps of poetry, too, by the same author, which 
we perused with interest ; for all that remains of Shelley 
tends to throw some light upon the peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of one of the most remarkable and original minds that 
this country ever produced. Our readers will be glad to 
see one of those effusions, which, though on a I^hter 
subject, bears the strong unpress of SheUey*s usnafcur- 
rent of thought s— 

THK AZIQLA. 

<' Do yoa not hear the Aziob cry ? 
Methinks she must be nigh,*' 

Said Mary, as we sate 
In dusk, ere stars were lit or candles brought ; 

And I, who thought 
This Aziola vras some tedious woman, 
Ask*d, « Who is Aziola?**— How eUte 
I felt to know that it was nothing human. 
No mockery of myself to fear or hate : 

And Mary saw my soul. 
And langh'd, and said, ^ Disquiet yourself not ; 

'Tb nothing but a little downy owL** 

Sad AzioU ! many an eventide 

Thy music I had heard 
By wood and stream, meadow and mountain side^ 
And fields and marshes wid^ 
Such as nor voice, nor lute, nor wind, nor bird 

The soul ever 8tirr*d ; 
Unlike— and fiir sweeter than them alL 
Sad Asiola ! from that moment I 
Loved thee, and thy sad cry. 

From Shelley the transition is easy to his widow—. 
one of the daughters of Godwin — and well known as 
the author of ^^ Frankenstein,** and '^ Tlie Last Man.'* 
She has fumisbed two tales to the *' Keepsake,** writ- 
ten in a less wild and gloomy style tlian that in which 
die usually indulges, and bearing evident indications 
of s well-cultivated and masculine mind, with here and 
there some touches of a softer description, which do as 

much credit to the heart as the rest does to the head. 

There is a good deal of poetry from Wordsworth, but 
we have seen the bard (as his more enthusiastic admirers 
have christened him) to greater advantage. There are 
•one fine thoughts, sprinkled here and there like flowers 
over a meadow, in the pieces alluded to ; but between 
these thonghu there is too much of the bare sod— or, 
to talk less metaphorically, a little of the prolixity and 
feeblencM of advancing life. ^ The Triad,** in parti- 
oilar, is rather a long poem, and is meant to contain a 
highly poetical description of three beautiful nymphs ; 
bmt to us we confess it is, on the whole, czceediogiy 

^tical and nnintelligibley and, moeeover, consideraUy 



Ailler of words than of Ideas. There an two soonets, 
however, by the same author, which possess much simple 
beauty and foroci — Lord NngBnt*s ^^ Apropos of Broad** 
is clever, but not quite so good m we had hoped.*- 
L. E. L. (Miss Luidon> hM this yoar wisely writtea 
much less in the Annuals, and conaequently what die 
has written is better, and has a more vigorous tone. 
She has two copies of versts in the ^ Keepsake,*' both 
of which an good. — Moon is At only Uving anthoc 
who seems resolutely to have hdd out against the 
temptations offered by the Editon of Annuaki We do 
not remember ever to have seen a single line of his in 
any of then books. Then is a trifle entitled ^ Extern- 
pore" by hkn in the ^ Keepsake,** bnt we an infonn* 
ed in the preface it was obtained fiom a fVknd, in whose 
possenion it happened to be — not from the author him- 
self. We are not sun that Moon's conduct is not mon 
dignified, and evinces liigher self-respect, than that of 
those who, from motives either of gain or vanity, allow 
their name and productions to be continually bound up 
with so much that is trifling and ephemeraL But this 
is matter of opinion, upon wliich we woukl not too dOff* 
matically insbt If we did, a strong argument would 
start up against us in Coleridge, tie has several contrU 
butions in the •« Keepsake,**— and one of these, '^ The 
Garden of Boccaccio^** is out of all sight the finest poem 
in the book, — indeed, we regard it as one of the finest 
minor pieces which even Coleridge himwlf, with all his 
varietv of imagery, and fine flow of strong and origtnai 
thought, has ever written. We cannot deny onrsdvca 
the pleasnn of quoting at least a part of it t— 

TBI OAanXN OF BOCCACCIO. 

Of late, in one of those most weary hour% 
When Life seems emptied of all gmial powers, 
A dreary mood, whicii he who ne*er hM known 
May bless his happy lot, I sate alone ; 
And, fix»m the numbing spell to win relief^ 
Cal]*d on the Past for Uiought of glee or grief. 
In vain ! bereft alike of grief and glee, 
I sate and cower'd o*er my own vacancy * 
And as I watch*d the duU oontinooos ache. 
Which, all dse slumb*ring, seem*d alone to wake, 

friend ! long wont to notice yet oonoeid, 
And soothe by silence what words cannot heal, 

1 but half saw that ouiet hand of thine 
Place on my desk this exquisite design, 
Boccaocio*s garden and its Faery, 
The love, the joyanoe, and the gaJlantry ! 
An Idtl, with Boccaccio's npirit warm. 
Framed in the silent poesy of form. 

Like flocks adown a newly-batiied steeps 

Emerging from a mist : or like a stream 

Of music sof^ that not dispels the sleep, 

But casts in happier moukb the slumbovr's dream. 

Gazed by an idle eye with silent might. 

The pictare stole upon my inward right. 

The brightness of the world, O thou once finest 
And always fidr, rare land of courtesy ! 
O Florence! vrith the Tuscan fields and hills. 
And famous Amo, fed with all their rills ; 
Thou brightest star of star-bright Italy ! 
Rich, ornate, populous, all treasures thine, 
The golden com, the olive, and the vine. 
Fair cities, gallant mansions, castles old^ 
And forests, where beside his leafy hold 
The sullen boar hath heard the distant horn. 
And whets his tusks aesinst the gnsried thorn ; 
PyUadian pahMX with its storied halls ; 
Fountains^ where Love lies listening to their fidls ; 
Gardens, where flings the bridfpe its a&ry span. 
And Nature makes her happy home with man ; 
Where many a jrageoos flovner is duly fed 
With its own rul, on its own spangled bed. 
And wreathes the marUe urn, or bans its head, 
A mimic mourner, that, with vril withdrawn. 
Weeps liquid gems, the presents of the dawn. 
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Thine all d«Uffati^ and every Muse is thin6« 
And more tkiui aU, the embrace and intertwine 
Of all witki all in gay and twinkling danoe ! 
Mid Gods of Greece and warrion ot romance. 
See ! Boocace sits, unfolding on his knees 
The new-found rdl of old Mnonides ; 
But from his mantle's fold, and near the heart, 
Peers Ovid*8 Holy Book of Love's sweet smart ! 

The rest of the contents of the *« Keepsake** may be 
oentiooed more rapidly. Southey has several better 
than poems than he usually produces,— especially ooe 
eotttled ^ Lucy and her Bird ;** — the author of ^* The 
R0116,** aud the author of '' Gilbert Earle," have each a 
picee of imaginative writing, and each is respectable ;— . 
Lttttiell has given some tolerable rhymes, but not much 
poetry ; — Lord Porchester some very polished and elegant 
vcnes ^' To a Pearl ;**— Thomas Bayly rather an iost. 
pid story caUed ^ A Legend of Kiliamev ;**— Mrs He. 
Bifliia a poem of a more f igorous kind tnan is commoD 
with her ;— -Theodore Hook a spirited tale called '' The 
(Hd Gentleman ;**— Sir James Mackintosh a classical 
and interesting paper entitled ^^ Sketch of a Fragment of 
the History of the Nineteenth Centurj,** which is occu- 
^ed principally with an estimate of the character noli, 
tieal, intellectual, and domestic, of the late Mr Canmng ; 
<— Lo^hart a very admirable specimen of a translation 
from the Norman French, eslied ^' The King, and the 
Minstrel of Ely ;'* — and Lord Normanby a very care- 
iblly finished, and somewhat laboured tsif— ** Clormda, 
or the Necklace of PearL** 

There are a few otlier things from persons of inferior 
sole, bat it is unnecessary to particularize them. To 
tiie Editor, however, Mr F. M. Reynolds, we have a 
abrie observation to make. He has acted wisely in not 
poMiiiig himself too obtrusively forward, and one or two 
of his contributions are clever ; but we discover in his 
styica tendency to occisional coarseness — we might per- 
h^ add vulgarity — which ought to have been most care- 
fully eaebewed in a publication like the <* Keepsake,** 
snd which, in truth, is the only circumstance that de- 
tracts from the general elegance of the whole. The 
work, however, **' take it for all in aU,** cannot fail to 
be a frivourite ; and the cnterprisi g spirit which has 
indoeed the proprietor to eipend upon it the enormous 
sum of ebvrn uioosand guineas, will not, we hope, go 
oBcewarded.* 



Th^ Anmcettary ; or^ Poetry and Prote for 1829, edi- 
ted by Allan Cunningham. John Sharp, London. 

Not less splendid than the '* Keepsake*' in outward 
show, though perhaps slighdy less perfect in some of the 
minutis of elegance, the ^' Anniverssry** presents itself 
fisr die first time to the notice of the public It appears 
to as, that of all the Annuals, this is the one which pos- 
sesses peculiar claims upon the people of Scotland. It u 
edited by our countryman, Allan Cunningham — a man 
not more remarkable for his free, fresh genius, £pishing 
oat like one of hb own mountain streams, and natural to 
him as the yellow broom is to r» is own hills, than for that 
artless riospliciiy of manner, and gentle urbanity of heart, 
which areewT the concomitants, and most commonly the 
leading characteristics, of true genius. He loves hU coun- 
try afKacly, and he has not hesitated to breathe over 
the pagca of his '^ Anniversarv** a sentiment so dear to 
htt besrt. There is a Scottish feeling pervades the work, 
and wherever it is circulated, it will succeed in awaken- 
ing a mingled respea and esteem for the *^ land of the 
moontain and the flood.** Upon this subject we may, 
iadeed, remark generally, that it is higlily gratifying to 
observe ^ prominent place which the oontributioos of 

* For ■ame hi. hlv Intererting details of the expense incorrid 
in tht pnbliestion of thne Annuals, we refer our resdcis to a 
from Lond(m« which tbey will find In a rakw 



Scotchmen hold in all these Annuals. WiUioat tiiem, 
they certainly would not be what they are. Two of diem 
arc edited by Scotchmen— ^ The Anniversary,'* by Al- 
lan Cunningham, and " Friendship's Offerteg," by 
Thomas Pringle. Then look at the names which shine 
most conspicuously in their table of contents. Arc they 
not Sir Walter Scott, Professor Wilson, J. O. Lockharf, 
James Hogg, Montgomery, the Rev. Edward Irving, 
Kennedy, ft! alcohn, Moir ? The first four names 00 tlOs 
list are in themselves a galaxy; and the rest have each a 
strong light of their own. In so far, then, as anyof the 

Annuals is concerned, we may say with lago, " he 

who filches from me ihete good names, will make me poor 
indeed." Our Southron friends may perhaps discover 
an over degree of nationality in these observations ; but 
they will hardly blame us that we are proud of men of 
whom the world is proud. 

The poetry of die ** Annivenary" is considerably sn- 
perior to its prose, as was naturally to be expected from 
the habits d its editor. Of the Utter die only pieces 

which seem worthy of mention are two | ** The (We- 

ronian Preacher's Tale," by Hom, a story of strange and 
supernatural interest; ** one of those terrible sermons 
which God preaches to mankind of blood unrighteously 
shed, and most wondrously avenged ;** and told with aU 
that unadorned strength of narrative, and clear intuitive 
perception of the best mode of treating those incidents 
that bear upon the superstitious part of our nature;, 
which unquestionably make the Ettrick Shepherd tiie 

best inditer of a ghost story extant ; and ^' A Tale 

of tiie Time of the Martyrs,'* by the celebrated Edward 
Irfhig, which, though not in any way very astonishing, 
possesses more vigour, polish, and, what is of still great- 
er consequence, more intelliglbleoess, than Ids sermons, 
orations, or homilies. 

As we have already said, the poetry of the « Anni- 
versary'* deserves more notice than Uie prose. There 
is something curious in Edward Irving writbg for an 
Annual, and Cunningham has been fortunate in having 
his work made the chosen vehicle for the preacher's 
lucubrations ; but far more fortunate is he m having 
secured the only contribution with which Professor Wil. 
son has, through any channel of this khid, favouied 
the public. ^* Edderline's Dream** is the first canto 
of a poem, which was at one time complete in six, but 
of which the other five have been most unfortunately 
lost, and we suspect there is some doubt whether they 
will ever be re-written. No one can read what has been 
preserved, without deeply regretting the accident that 
has robbfd him of the continuation and oondusion of a 
comoosition which opens so beautifully. We regret 
much that Professor Wihion's multifarious pursuits pie- 
vent him from indulging more fnequendy in that fine 
poetical vem he unquestionably possesses. There is in 
bis style a richness of imagery, and a frnh unwearying 
enjoyment of all that is beautiful and subMme in nature, 
which are thems^ves sufficient to form the staple com- 
modities of a poem that would ddight the fancy and win 
tiie heart. Nothing can be more vivid and spirit-stirring 
than the following description of a fine summer morn- 
ing: 

Hark ! the martiet twittering by 

The crevloe, where her twittering brood 

Beneath some shadowy walUflower lie^ 

In the high air of solitude I 

She alone, sky-loving bird. 

In that lofty clime is heard ; 

But loftier far from cliff remote 

Up springs the eagle, like a thought, 

And poised in heaven's resplendent zonc^ 

Gazes a thousand fathom down, 

While his wild and fitful cry 

Blends together sea and sky ; 

And a thousand songs, I trow. 

From the waken'd world bdow, 

Are ringing through the morning glow. 
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Music is there on the shores 
Softening sweet the billowy roar ; 
For bold and fair in every weather, 
The seamcws shrill now flock tc^ethefy 
Or, wheeling off in lonely play. 
Carry their pastimes far away. 
To little isles and rocks of rest. 
Scattered o'er the ocean's breast. 
Where these glad creatures build their nest 
Now hymns are heard at erery fountain. 
Where the land birds trim thdr wings, 
And boldly booming up the mountain, 
Where the dewy heatlwflower springs. 
Upon the freshening gales of mom 
Showers of headlong bees are bome^ 
Till £u* and wide with harp and horn 
The balmy desert rings ! 

This the pensive lady know*. 

So round her lovely frame she throws 

The doud-Uke float of her array, 

And with a blessing and a prayer 

She fixeth in bar raven hair 

The jewel that her lover gave^ 

The night before he cross'd the wava 

To kingdoms fiu* away ! 

Soft steps are wii^ng down the stair, 

And now beneath the morning air 

Her breast breathes strong and free ; 

The sun in his prime glorious hour 

Is up, and with a purple shower 

Hath bathed the billowy sea ! 

Lo ! moming*s dewy huah divine 
Hath calm'd the eyes of Edderline ! 
Siuuied by the glooms that fall 
From the old grey castle wall. 
Or, from the glooms emeiving bright. 
Cloud-like waking througn the light. 
She sends the blessmgs of her smiles 
O'er dancing waves and steadfast isles. 
And, creature though she be of earth. 
Heaven feels the beauty of her mirth. 

Is it not to be regretted that in the present silence of the 
mightiest Lyres, he who can write thus, should so ael. 
dom awaken the music of his own ?— Several things in 
the Editor's happiest manner, especially ^^ The Magic 
Bridle," " The Mother Praying," and " The Black, 
berry Boy,*' — ^* Three Inscriptions for the Caledonian 
Canal," by Southey,-.a " Dramatic Scene," by Barry 
Cornwall,— and '^ The Carle of Invertime," by Hogg, 
make up all the rest of the poetry that it is necessary to 
mention. We are sorry to be obliged to add, that there 
is a greater mixture of alloy in the '* Anniversary," 
than we could have wished, but we are well aware of the 
difficulties attendant upon a fint eflfort ; and doubt not 
that where there is so much promise, the improvement 
in subsequent years will be great. The embellishmentt, 
of which there are twenty, are very splendid; and it 
gives us much pleasure to be able to state that though 
the work has hardlv yet been seen in Scotland, six or 
seven thousand copies have alr^y been told. 



The ForgeUme^NoU a Chrittmat or New Tear*t Pre* 
sent^ edited by Frederick Shoberl, Esq. R. Acker- 
mann, London. 

To Ackermann, thepublisherof the "Forget-me-Not," 
we owe the introduction of Annuals into Uiis country ; 
and it was in 1823 that the first •* Forget-me-Not" ap. 



* UA 1040, uieae, ragecner witn toe '* Amulet, wbicn 
came out m 1826, kept the field to themselves, but sub- 
sequently a whole host, armed cap-a-pie, have rushed to 
the melee. The '* Forget-me-Not" has never possessed 
the character of being entitled to very high consideration 
on the score of its literary pretensions, but it has always 



been a pleasant book to look at, and to read,^light, 
airy, and elegant. It would scarcely be fair to expect 
that all the young ladies and gentlemen who keep Al- 
bums, and buy Annuals, should consent to the labour 
of exercising much thought in perusing what is written 
for their amusement by the numerous joint-stock liter- 
sry companies of the day. If they can feast upon a sen- 
timental love-story, it would be hard to hisist on their 
swalbwing Mount Caucasus ;— if their thirst for poetry 
is assuaged by a sonnet, it would be cruel to force them 
to mhale the whole Red Sea. Why should they not be 
allowed to live on in their own way ?— literary, without 
being particularly learned, — poetical, but not poets, — 
busy, but not industrious., — intelligible, but not intd- 
lectuaL For them the •' Forget-me-Not" is peculiarly 
fitted. It contains nothing decidedly weak, and nothmg 
decidedly and conspicuoudy excellent. There are, how- 
ever, upwards of a hundred pieces in prose and verse, of 
which the best are '' Eastern Apologues," by Uogtr, and 
a comic poem, entitled, " Frolic in a Palace," by W. 
H. Harrison. One of the embeUishments, too, of whidi 
there are fourteen, we must m ention. It is the first,-, 
an engraving by Le Keux, from a painting by Martin, 
on the subject of the sdf>immolation of Marcus Cuitius 
the Roman patriot. It is one of the noblest things we 
have seen in any of the Annuals, and contains within it- 
self a world of poetry. Martin's conceptions are in ge- 
neral possessed of much sublimity, however he may fail 
in individual partt of the executioa. In the present in- 
stance, the splendid temples, and pillars, anid citadels, 
and towen of Rome are finely grouped, and gloriously 
canopied by the dark, lurid, thundery sky. Then the 
countless multitude of her afifrighted inhabitants In the 
streets and open space thst surround the yawning gulf 
which has been rent by the fury of the earthquake, and 
which, unleu the gods be appeased, is about to desolate 
the whole city, admirably prepares the mind for the emo- 
tions excited by (he figure upon which the eye principal- 
ly rests. It is Marcus Curtius, mounted on a magnifi- 
cent white steed, which after being urged to its best speed 
has already leaped full upon the abyss, as if proud to 
die along with its rider. Curtius sits erect upon its 
back,— his armour on,— -his shield in one hand, and his 
arms extended and thrown upwards, as if, with an 
heroic smile upon his countenance, he blessed his coun- 
try, and gladly for its sake looked his last upon the 
sky of Rome. The effect produced is such, that it la 
impossible to stop just at this point of time. The 
imagination instinctively takes a prospective glance, 
and sees the brave knight fall downl-down into the tre- 
mendous chasm,^— hean the loud shriek of men who 
never shrieked before, and the screams of women whom 
the sight drives mad. The earthquake rolls away, but 
there is silence in the streets and squares of Rome.— This 
single engraving is more than worth the price of the 
" Forget-mc-Nou" 



The Literary Stmvenir, edited by Alaric A. Watts. 
Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. London* 

Under the superintendence of Alaric Watts, a scholar, 
a poet, and a man of taste— the *^ Souvenir" has always 
maintained a high rank among publications of this 
class, and we are happy to have It in our power to say, 
that the volume for 18:29 is the best of the series which 
has yet appeared. 

Among other attractions, it contains twdve hi^ly- 
finished and beautiful engravings, scarcely one of which, 
the Editor informs us, has cost less than a hundred 
guineas, and several from one hundred and fifty to 
one hundred and seventy guineas each. ^^ The im. 
mense expense," he adds, *' attendant upon the pub- 
lication of a volume containing twelve such embellish- 
ments as are here given, — an expense which has lately 
been increased by the unusual demand for the talent 
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cmplojed in their prodaction, can onlj be coTered by a 
sale which, to the ordinary observer, would appear to 
promiie a large and certidn remaneraticm. When, 
howerer, it is stated that a drcnlatlon of less than from 
eight to nine thousand copies would entail a serious loss 
upon its proprietors, it will readily be beUered that 
they have be^ indted to no ordinary exertions. Their 
object has been to enable it to compete advantageously, 
not merely with annual works published at a similar 
price, but with others of higher pretensions, and of 
neariy double its cost. It will be for the public to de- 
termine, after a careful examination of thdr respective 
merits, how far this object has been achieved.*' As a 
portion of that public, we hesitate not to give it as our 
opinion that the object hat been achieved. The ^* Sou- 
venir** is distinguished both by external elegance and 
intellectual superiority. Several of the engravings have 
never been surpassed. '^ The Sisters,'* from a painting 
by Stephanhoff, is out of sight the most beautiful pro- 
duction of that artist we ever saw. ^ Cleopatra, embark- 
ing on the Cydnus,*' engraved by B. Ooodall, is a vi- 
sion of more then Eastern light and loveliness— most 
soft and voluptuous, yet prcNducing on the feelings, a 
refining, not an enervating effect. ^^ The Departure of 
Mary Queen of Scots from France," is interesting at once 
from its own excellence, and the nature of the subject. 
**' The Proposal" is inhniubly engraved by Charles 
Rolls ; and the fiemale figure possesses all that sweetness 
and beauty which no one knows better how to give than 
Leslie. The '' Portrait of Sir Walter Scott,*' by M. 
J. Danforth, alter Leslie, we consider very valuable, 
and by far the best that has been yet engraved. It bears 
a striking and fiivourable resemblance to the illustrious 
Anthor of Waverley; and the only £uilt we can oh* 
serve is, that the brow seems a good deal too high. One 
wooM suppose that all the painters who have jret paint- 
ed likenesses of Sir Walter Scott, were thorough-paced 
phrenologists, and being hardly able to understand 

** How one small head can carry all he knows,'" 

auj have invariably magnified it to the most unnatural 
p ropur ti ops, and by the external developement have in- 
dicated a quantity of brain within, enough to have ma- 
terially altered the centre of gravity of any ordinary 
man. ^ The Agreeable Surprise," engraved by H. 
Rcdla, after J. Green, is perhaps on the whole the most 
delightful j^ate of all. There is a Persian splendour in 
the scenery, and a rich luxuriance in the figures, espe- 
cially in that of the Rojral lady writing on the sand 

** With such a small, white, sUning hand. 
Ton might have thought *twas silver flowing,** 

diat the pleasant impression left upon the mind more 
than repays the cost of the ** Souvenir." Delta has 
but feebly illustrated this delightful picture. Amid 
so much beauty, there is only one failure. What was 
WestiUl about when he drew ; and when had Charles 
Rolls so mudi time to spare as to engrave ; and what 
had become of Alarie Watu's taste when he inserted, a 
dung altogether so unworthy as that entitled ^ She 
never told her love ?" A poor, meagre, plain, pining girl, 
lying on the grass, and looking more as if her stomach 
wn out of mier than her hcmrt, can hardly be an ob- 
ject of interest even to the most sentimental of all sent!- 
meoralists. No wonder ^ she never told her love,** fbr 
we cannot see what right she had ever to fall in love at 
aU. Nature evidently intended her for an old maid, and 
as an old maid she must inevitably live and die, not- 
withstanding the extraordinary degree of patronage 
which Messra Westsll and Rous have been goM enough 
to bestow np<m her. 

On the Hterary part of the << Souvenir," or what is 
technically termed the letter-press, we could willingly 
descant at some length ; but we must *^ bridle in our 
strangling muse wiUi pain.'* Of the prose articles, 
** Too handsome for any thing," as a lighter sketch. 



and the *' Manuscript found in a Madhouse," as a piece 
of graver and more impassioned writing, are our favour, 
ites, and are both by the author of '^ Pelham" — a nove 
evincing much talent, especially in the third volume 
There are also one or two very successful Tales ; and i 
good lively article by Barry Cornwall— a designatioi 
by which he is much better known than by his rea 
name of Procter — entitled '' A Chapter on Portraits.*' 
The poetry is supplied principally by Alarie Watti 
himself, Barry Cornwall, T. K. Hervey, Malcolm, anc 
Mrs Hemans. Watts is always gracenil, and often vi< 
gorous, as in his *' King Pedro's Revenge," in the vo< 
lume before us. Barry Cornwall is unequal, and hai 
too much mannerism, but nevertheless in hb bettei 
moods possesses modi genuine feeling, and displays i 
very Mr proportion of the divinut affiatui ; T. K. Her. 
vey has not been enjoying good health, and his improve, 
ment has consequently scarcely kept pace with his earlj 
promise, yet at times be produces stanzas fiill of genius ; 
Malcolm*s reputation, despite the retiring modesty thai 
courts the shade too much, is stekUly increasing, and 
the effusions of his gentle and pensive muse must al< 
ways please ; Mn Hemans has a style of her own, pres. 
nant with all that is feminine and chastely dignified, 
but of that nature which is felt to be somewhat mono- 
tonous, when subjected to frequent repetitions ; and 
though we should be sorry to miss the soft whiqperingt 
of her lute, we are inclined to advise, for her own sake, 
that for a time she should allow its music to slumber. 
Her name has become too hackneyed in the public ear, 
and her verses too fiuniliar to the public eye ; like the 
waters of the fountain of Arethnsa, she should disap- 
pear for a while, to re-cmene with a dearer and a strongei 
gush of song.--As we wish to lay before our readen one 
Zi the best poems in the ^' Souvenir,'* we selea the fol- 
lowing :— . 

AM MSiVEIS* 

By r. jr. Hervey, 

Adiku! the chain is shivered now 

That link'd my heart and hopes with thine. 
I leave thee to thv brokm vow— 

Thy dreams will often be of mine ; 
And tears— be those the only tears 

Thine eyes may ever learn to weep, 
Shall tell the thoughts to other vears 

Thy spirit cannot choose but keep ! 

Adieu! 

Adieu ! enjoy thy pleasant houri^ 

Find other hearts— to fling away ! 
Thy life is in its time of flowers, 

Gather May-garlands while 'tis May ! 
Oh! till the ornry day draws in. 

And winter settles round thy heart, 
And manory's phantom forms begin 

To take a wounded spirit's part, 

Adieu! 

Adien! thy beauty Is the bow 

That kept the tempest from thy dcy. 
And all too bright upcm thy brow, 

The sigh which must so surely die. 
These drops— the last for thee !-^ffe she^ 

To think that there will be not one 
To love thee when its lifht is fled. 

To shield thee when ue storm comes on ! 

Adiea! 

Adieu! Oh! wild and worthless all, 

The heart that wakes this last fiurewell ! 
Why— for a thinff like thee— should fiOl 

My harplngs luce a passhig bdl ! 
Why should my soul and song be sad ! 

Away !— I mnff thee from my heart 
Back to the selfish and the bad. 

With whom thou hast thy fitter part } 

Adieu 1 

Adien! andmay thy dreams of me 
Be poison in Uiy brain and breast, 
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And hope be lost in memory^ 

And memory mar thy prayer for rert ! 
Why seeks my soul a cenUer strain ? 

Ym thee, my harp, be henceforth mute^ 
Never to wake thy name again. 

Thou stranger to my lore and late, 

Adiea! 



The AmuJetj or ChrUtian and Literary Hemembraneery 
edited by S. a UalL Westley and Davis, and Wighu 
roan and Cramp. 

MiKOLiNO moral and religions instraction with liter, 
iry amusement, the *^ Amukt** aims at being distin- 
gaished by a peculiar character of its own. The design 
b highly praiseworthy ; and we only regret that the 
editor, Mr S. C. HiUl, though he has mustered a 
eoDsiderable phalanx of Christian contributors, has not 
been able to inspire them all with that di^gree of elo- 
quence and talent which the goodness of their intentions 
made it particularly desirable they should possess. The 
spirit, however, of meek and unobtrusive piety which 
pervades the pages of the ^' Amulet,** will be felt and 
valued by those to whom all that is sacred is dear. Nor 
has embdlishment been forgotten. On the contrary, few 
of its contemporaries surpass the '' Amulet** in this re- 
spect «' The Spanish Flower Oirl,*' the '• Wandering 
Minstrds of Italy,** the <' Rose of Csstle Howard,** 
^* The Mountain Daisy,** the ** Fisherman leaving 
Home,** and «« The Temple of Victory,** are all beau- 
tifnl specimens of art : 

« Go forth, my little book ! panne thy war ; 
Go forth, and plcMe the gentle and the good.** 

Friendthip*t Offering ; a Literary AUmm^ and Annual 
Remembrancer, Smith, Elder and Co. London. 

Amidst the crowd of Annuals, which are all a little 
too much like German dotMe^gangert, any thing that 
Bnggests the remotest idea of vuiety is agreeable. One 
thing, therefore, which we like about '* Friendship's 
Offering** Is, that while its dark-blue and handsomely 
figured binding is sufficiently elegant, it is at the same 
time somewhat more manlv and substantial than the 
very exquisite and finical though amiable foppery, for 
which its brethren are, in this respect, so remarkable. 
The outside of the volume induces us to hope that the 
flowers withhi will possess less of a hothouse, or rather 
hot-pressed species of beauty, than th<nr do elsewhere, — 
that they will net be quite so languid in the exhaling 
richness of their own perfumes. But, alas ! it is only 
in the binding that '"' Friendship's Offering** differs 
fVom any other ArtnuaL On the whole, its engravhigs 
are inferior to those of the works we have already noticed ; 
and with two exceptions—*^ Hours of Innocence,** and 
*^ La Fianc^ de Marques,** we cannot give much com- 
mendation to any of them. 

There is a sensible paper on '' Contradictioti,*' by the 
author of ** May You Like It,*' a clever ^* Scottish Tra- 
ditionary Tale,** containing mndi graphic writing, and 
some powerful situations, by the author of '* The Ana- 
tomy of Drunkenness,** who assumes the somewhat un- 
accountable signatureof *^ The Modem Pythagorean,** 

and a very fa& Irish story, with rather a trite plot, by 
Banim, author of ''Tales of the 0*Hara Family.** The 
poetry taken en masse is of that perplexingly respectable 
kind, which is more teasing to a cntic than positive in- 
anity. Montgomery writes about Albums — a subject 
which, with mm, seems to be inexhaustible ; — he has at 
least two dozen poems scattered through the Annnals, 
either taken from, or meint to be transfened to, blank 
paper books. How old is Montgomery ? There is some- 
thing childish in this perpetnal babbling to yiwng ladies 
at fa^ardingwschodls, by one, too, who can do so much 
better things. Then come the dii nUnorumgentium^ who 
lucubrate upon such topics as the following i— *« Love and 



Sorrow,*' by the late Henry Neele,— ''Spring/* " Sum- 
mer," '* Autumn,** and " Winter,** by MaryHowitt,— 
" Nature,** by Miss Jeftey,— " The Wild Bcfu** by 
Thomas Gent,—" Constancy,** by C. Bedding, Esq.— 
" Memory,** by John Fairbaim, Esq — " Sonnet,*^ by 
Richard Howitt,_" The First Kiss of Love,** by J. A. 
St John,_«nd last and least, " The Wren,** by John 
Clare. Genius itself could make nothing of subjects, 
or rather of no subjects, like these. But the character 
of the mind prompts the subject, and when that is dri- 
velling, the inference is evident There are a few green 
spota, however, in this desert of mediocrity. Mr Piin- 
gle, the Editor, has contributed a sweet and classical 

Soem, entitled, " Glen Lynden,*' which, without boast- 
ig of any hi^ pretensions, is read with pleasure, and 
amply entitles him to the merit modestly claimed in the 
following verse : 

« No lofty theme I meditate : To me 

To soar mid clouds and ttonaa hath not been given. 

Or throuffh the gates of dread and mystery, 

To gaze like those dark spirito who have striven 

To rend the veil that severs earth from Heaven ; 

For I have loved with simple hearts to dwell. 

That ne*er to doubt*s forbiaden springs were drivoi, 

But lived sequcster'd in life's lowly dell. 

And drank the untroubled stream from inspiration's wdL** 

In a similar style, simple and nature], there is a son- 
net, entitled, " The Ballad Singer,*' by A. Balfour, 
Esq. author of '' Conteraplatioo,'* and other poems. 
But some of the roost spirited things in the voluroe, are 
by Blessrs Kennedy and Motherwdl,^4he first already 
well known, and rapidly rising, we think, to fiune,— 
and the latter, not quite so well known as he ought to 
be, for bis poetical productions sre often marked by m 
bold freshness of thought and great originality. 

We have now said as much of " Friendship's Offer- 
ing" m we diink it deserves. 

The WhderU Wreath ; a CoOectUm qf Origimai Pkcet 
in Prose and Verse. George Smith, LiverpooL 

" Anothek yet ! — a seventh !" One novdty, how- 
ever, is, that it is published at Liverpool ; and another, 
that it contains an engraving, very well executed, by li- 
sars of Edinburgh. But its embellishmenta, compared 
with those of odiers, sink rather below par ; and it boasts 
only of four contributors of any note,— Mrs Hemans, 
Aliss 3Iitfbrd, Montgomery, and Roscoe, all of whom 
seem to have sent thdr poorest pieces. The other arti- 
cles are supplied by anonymous writers, and some of 
them are sufficiently raw. But it would be wroDft to 
pass over in silence the only prose paper that pwden- 
farly interested us— ^* A journey up the Mississippi,** by 
J. J. Audubon, whom many of our Edinburgh readers, 
at least, will remember with interest as the American 
naturalist, who exhibited here so beautiful a collection 
of drawings— the lal>our of nearly his whole life — ^lone- 
ly and peculiar as that had been, among the great lakes 
and forests of the New World. The narrative of his 
expedition up the Mississippi is written with mudi live- 
liness, and it is not unlikely that we may take an early 
opportunity of transferring to our columns a few of its 
most arousing details. 



The Bijouj an Annual of Literature and the Arts, 
W. Pickering, Ix>ndon* 

Wx are disposed to think very favourably of the *< Bi- 
jou.** It has a sustained and rather dignified charac^ 
ter, which pleases us. There is about it less of the tin- 
sel and superficiality of the mere psssing fashion of the 
day. The very embellishmenta have a smack of the 
racy vigour of antiquity. There is a fine blue ^ An- 
tunroal Evening,** by Claude, — an interesting picture of 
'• The Family of Sic Thomas More,*' ezedlently group. 
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cd by Holbdo, and a very adminble ** Dianm of Poic- 
den,** by Primatticdo. Nor should oar own Sir Tho- 
mas Lawrrooe be forgotten, who has supplied the en« 
graTcr with two noble portraits,— nor Turner's beautl- 
fal Tiew of Mont Blanc, — nor StephanhoflTs spirited 
^< Interview between King Charies the Second, and Sir 
Henry Lee,"-»a subject taken from ^« Woodstock.** 
The proae and verse are in good keeping with these de- 
cidedly superior embellishments; and 5 the Editor has 
not been able to muster quite so numerous a list of ce- 
lebrated names as some ot his rivals^ he has madeamore 
judicioaa selection from his anonymous materials. 



The Gem ; a Literary Album, Edited by T. Hood, Esq. 
W. Msrshall, London. 

TH01L48 Hood, the Editor of the *< Gem,** has the 
reputation of being the most consummate punster in 
England. We confess we do not think the distinction 
a very enviable one, — the more especially as we know 
that Hood might, if he chose, easily obtain a higher 
niedes of fame. But seeing that he l« a punster, and 
toat he glories in being so, we had certainly hoped for 
something a little new in the *' Gem,** at least in so 
fiir aa punning is new. Even here we have been disap. 
pointed. The ^* Oem** is nothing else but a book which 
belongs to the general species described by the term 
Annual. One snort poem, and a sentence or two in the 
preface, comprise all the puns in the volume. The fol- 
lowing passage contains the best of these. ** To Sir 
Walter Scott — ^not merely a literary feather in my cap, 
but m whole plume of them — I owe, and with the hand 
of my heart acknowledge, a deep obligation : a poem 
from his pen, is likely to confer on the book that con. 
tarns it, if not perpetuity, at least a very Old Morulity.** 
The contribution alluded to from Sir Walter, which is 
a poem entitled ^' The Death of Keeldar,** and another 
ttul finer poem of a graver and darker description by 
Thomas Hood himself called ** The Dream of^ Eugene 
Aram,** are unquestionably the two most interestbg 
articles in the ^ Oeou** '< The Dream of Eugene Aram** 
is one of the most striking and highly talented produc- 
tkioo we have met with hi any of the Annuals, and its 
length alone prevents us from extracting it. Hood 
should pun less, and dream more. There is a good deal 
of trash in the ^ Oem,** and, what is stranger, trash 
written by clever men. From Hartley Coleridge, how- 
ever:, who is not sufficiently known in this part of the 
idaod, but who is his father*s son every inch, we have 
two swoet little things. 

There b not much prose worth leadfaig fai the << Oem.*' 
nw fibdlishmmts, which an fifben in nomber, are 
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THE JUTXVILB AXlfVALS, 

Or dieie there are (bur,— ^ The Christmas Box,** 
— ** The Juvenile Porget-me-Not,**— •♦ The New 
Year's OifV,**— and ^ The Juvenile Keepsake.'* The 
^' Christmas Box," edited by Croflon Croker, is more 
ad^>ted for boys than girls ; the ** Juvenile Forvet-me- 
Noc,** edited by Mrs S. C Hall, more for girls than 
Wa ; the '< New Year's Oift," edited b^ Mrs Alaric 
Wat^ fbr either ; and the '* Jnvenile Keepsake" for 
neither. The most interestins feature in the ^ Christ- 
mas Box** Is a tale of nearly fifty pages by Miss Edge- 
worth ; diere is a good deal of mediocrity in the other 
contributions, and, what is more unfortunate, not much 
impiovement to be derived from them by 3roung readers. 
The ^ Juvenfle Forget-me-Not,*' on the other hand, 
aboonds in entertaining and instructive stories, excel- 
lently adapted to the capacity of youth. The •• New 
Year's Oift" is scarcely inferior, though perhaps a litde 
leaa in keeping with its object The ** Juvenile Keep- 
sake^ is toe most tastefbl and degant in its embellish- 



ments of the whole four ; but it does not at all suit its 
name, for there is very little additional juvenility to be 
discovered in it than may be found in any of the An- 
nuals intended for children of a larger growth. We 
conceive that after the ase of fourteen every body is 
entitled to peruse these Albums for big people ; but as 
there is a pretty numerous portion of the reading pub- 
lic, whose years vary from five to thirteen, we approve 
of books being got up for them, — only, when thu is thcar 
avowed purpoM, it ought not to be lost sight of. Ajiy 
of these volumes, however, are better Christmas presents 
than whips, tops, or doUi— -whether of wood or wax. 



FiOM the review we have now taken of all the fair 
array of stars that come twioltling forth into the literary 
firmament at this season, it wiB appear evident that 
some must sooner or later ** pale their ineflectuid fires'* 
in the stronger light of more brilliant luminaries. Less 
metaphorically, it is impossible that more than one-half 
of the Annuals can pay, snd we therefore think that the 
sooner several ot them retire from the field the better. 
Taking both their embellishments and literary contents 
into consideration, we are disposed to class them in the 
following order: — Fint, ^ The Keepsake ;" teeondMd 
tkird^ «^ The Anniversary" and •' Houvenir," or the 
*'* Souvenir" and ^^ Anniversary ;" we think the com- 
parative merits of both are nearly balanced ; Jhrnrihy 
•♦ The Bijou ;" Jl/W, *• The Amulet j" rirtA, " The 
Forget-me-Not ;" $evenih^ ^^ The Oem ;" eighth^ 
''Friendship's Oflbring;" and ninth, «" The Winter*s 
Wreath.** Of the Anousls for children, we put <' The 
Juvenile Forget.me.Not";lr«<; ''The New Year's Oift" 
•econd ; •< The Christmas Box" third ; and '' The Ju- 
venile Keepsake** ybarlA. We leave it to the good senie 
of the editors, proprietors, and publishers, to discover 
which of all these ought to die natural deaths before the 
year 1830. There is one suggestion, however, we would 
make : Why should all the Annuals come out exactly at 
die same time ? Will nobody purchase a pretty book 
except between the fifteenth of November and the first 
of January ? Are presents made in this country only 
once in the year ? If we read beside our December fires, 
do we turn away fttwn all the delights of literature unckr 
a July sun ? If we have a '< Wmter*s Wreath*' when 
there L not a flower to be had, why should we not be in- 
dulged in a **' 8ttmmer*s Wreath" when all die air is 
breathing of their odours ? We see no reason why a 
midsummer Annual fbr the gay and lovely of the land, 
scattered over their ancestral domains, ^^the statdy homes 
of England," or embowered in their ratal cottages, or 
congregated in merry coteries by old ocean's shore,— 
we see no reason whatever why such an Annual should 
not be extensively bought, and be a highly lucrative 
speculation. The idea is probably worth the cogitations 
of some London bibliopole. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



A LETTER FROM YARROW. 

The Bttriek Shepherd to «Ae Editor rfthe St^nhurgh 

Literary Journal 

Mr JOURKALIST, 

A OLAD man was 1 last night when yimr Prospectus 
was put into my hand, particularly at reading your an- 
notmcement of '' the strictest impartiality, which will 
give way to no private interests whatever." If he stick 
by that resolution, thought I, I shall be a contributor to 
any extent he pleases. For do you know, sir, it is a li- 
teral fact that I have never had any thing ado with one 
periodical work in which I did not find the editors de- 
voted to a party, not only in politics, which is allowable, 
but in literature. Yes, sir, every one of them have a 
party in literature, which they laud and support through 
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thick and thin, boireTer despicable the merits of that 
party may be to all eyei bat their own. Mj worthy 
friend, old Christopher there, supposes himself quite 
fair, liberal, and impartial, in every department of lite- 
rature, and to every literary person under the sun ; and 
I nerer contradict him. But, Lord help him ! not he ! 
He is a greater aristocrat in literature than he is in po- 
litics ; and the amount of that is well known to be quite 
sufficient For instance, I have a great number of li- 
terary friends, of whom I think very highly, because 
perhaps they are something of the same school with my. 
self— of that school which Morison^ the Galloway man, 
calls THE MouxTAix ScHOOL, — ^well, sir, of not one 
of these will Kit say a favourable word ! He cannot 
hinder me from speaidng in their recommendation. But 
then he makes no answer, but smiles, takes a glass, and 
begins another subject ; and whenever I try to edge in 
a Une or two, even sideways, to bring them to notice, 
that line does not appear. 

Of course, sir, when I read your announcement, and 
the invitation to take a share in it, and found that I 
would now be at liberty to publish my free and unbias- 
sed sentiments of all my literary contemporaries, I felt 
precisely like the Laird of M^Nab, when he had got, 
with some difficulty, up to the winning-post at Perth 
races, ^ By the Lord, but this is me now !'* 

In articles <' second*' and ''third,** I likewise found se- 
vera! departments in which I felt quite at home. But 
in the fourth ! ah ! there I was a little staggered I I was 
obliged to scratch my elbow, and exclaim to myself, 
<« This is no me at a*.** '' Religious discussion !** Mr 
Journalist, are you hom-mad ? Have you in any de- 
gree studied the spirit of the times, and the manifest dis- 
positions of churchmen to wrangle and contend ?_ to fume, 
and flame, and censure each other, with an acrimony at 
which laymen would blush ? You will be baycMi, sir, 
you will be worried outright, and both you and your 
Journal '' blawn to the deil** in five weeks, if you med- 
dle with religious discussion at this perilous moment of 
sacerdotal animosity. There is a prophecy in the Re- 
velations, (a favourite book of mioe— the foundation of 
our school of poetry,) that Satan is to be loosed on the 
earth for a season ; and is it not apparent to you, sir, 
that that period is arrived ? that he is already loosed, 
and, in order to improve his time to the best advantage, 
has begun with the churchmen, and even fixed on tiie 
most ardent professors of religion for his purpose ? Pres- 
byterian and Seceder, Catholic and Episcopalian, are all 
in a fume against each other. Even the most popular 
of the Covenanters have gone to fisticufis ; ana there- 
fore to begin a reUgiout ditcuttkm just now, would be 
the same as snapping an improved patent percussion cap 
over a barrel of gunpowder. I shall conclude this se- 
rious and well-meant letter by an advice which I once 
heard a father give to his son. '' Let us alane o* your 
fflaibering about religion, ye rascaL I wish you wad 
think mair, and pray mair, and haver leu about it. — 
D*ye think that religion's naething but a pease-kill for 
chicken-cocks to cacxle about ?" I am, &c 

Jajiss Hooo. 

Mount Benger^ 

OcL 30^ 1828. 



POBTRY OF THE HEBREW& 

By WUUam TcnnanU Eiq. Author qf '* Anster 

Fair," ^r. 

The character of every nation is perhaps best visible 
in the nature of its poetry. The national characters of the 
French and Englisn people are not more dissimilar than 
is that of their poetry ; in the wild and energetic pro- 
ductions of the German Muse, the German duracter is 
reflected as from a mirror. The Jewish people have left 
to us, in the Bible, a body of song characteristic of 
themselves, and worthy of that sublime Theocracy whidi 



principally constituted their government, and under the 
influence of which issued every poetic emanation. The 
poetry of no nathn is to elevated and suhHme ; sublimity, 
pure, sunple, unpropped and unencumbered by any fic- 
titious aids of sounding and ostentatious language, is 
its great imperial characteristic Greece, which perhaps 
stands in this regard next to J odea, stands next only by 
a long intervaL Nehher Homer, Hesiod, nor jlSschylns, 
the sublimest Greek writers, copious and animated as 
they are in their sentiments and their descriptions of 
conflicts of Gods and men, can enter into competition 
with the Hebrew poets. The works of Isaiah, Ezekid, 
and Jeremiah, contain more sublimity than is to be 
found in the productions of the poets of all other coun- 
tries taken together. Of these, Isaiah stands supreme, 
unique, and unapproachable. Hit is indeed the tongue 
^^ touched with Uve-coal from the hand of Seraphim." 
The sublimity of Homer appears but a temporary and 
impetuous flight, ever tending inevitably ewth wards ; 
that of Isaiah is a self-sustained, continued, and majes- 
tic soaring, most at home in heaven. His exultation 
over the ftdlen glory of the King of Babylon— his de- 
scription of the power and majestic operations of the 
Almighty — his burdens of Egypt, Tyre, and Damascus, 
exceed in power all the finest passages of Homer and 
iGschylus. His sublime yet satiriad contrast of the 
God of Jacob witli the idols of the heathen (in diap. 44), 
exhibits the noblest piece of satire on record. Nor is 
Jeremiah less pre-eminent over the Greeks in pathos a 
quality of writmg, though inferior to and of less dignity 
than sublimity, yet entitling the writer to at least the 
second rank. The lyric poetry of the Hebrews is ex- 
cellent. The classic reader is disappointed in his pe- 
rusal of the writings of Pindar ; the Roman language 
possesses no sublime lyric poetiy. In David we have 
beauty of sentiments, tenderness, snUimity ; and these 
are at times mixed up (as in Psalms 8th and 19th) with 
a divine spirit of philosophy peculiar to himself, and of 
which no traces are to be found in any ethnical poet 
In short, the Bible, considered as a body of writing, 
will ever be regarded as the greatest and best treasure 
of poetic literature ; and it may be deemed a good test 
of taste and sound canon of criticism, that in proportion 
as a man possesses a true relish for the higher beauties 
of writing, and has endeavoured to gratify and refine 
that taste by extensive reading, in the same proportion 
will he praise, and the more frequently recur to, that 
Book, wherein, above all other books, is to be fbond most 
timplicity and tublimity. 



ANECDOTE OF THE CELEBKATBD ItK &ALPH EftS- 
KiyS, THE FATHER OF THE SCOTTISH SECSS- 
810 K. 

By the Author qfthe «< Hlttoriet <ifthe ScottUh ReUU 
liont^** ** The TradUUmt </ Edinburghy'^ Jc. 

The only amusement in which this celebrated man 
indulged was playing on the violin. He was so great a 
proficient on this instrument, and so oflen beguiled his 
Leisure hours with it, that the people of Dunfermline 
believed he composed his sermons to its tones, as a poet 
writes a song to a particular air. They also tell the fol- 
lowing traditionary anecdote connected with the subject. 
A poor man, in one of the neighbouring parishes, having 
a child to baptise, resolved not to employ his own clergy- 
man, with whom he was at issue on certain points of doc- 
trine, but to have the office performed by some minister 
of whose tenets fame gave a better report. With the 
child in his arms, thoefore, and attended by the full 
complement of old and young women who usually mi- 
nister on such occasions, he proceeded to the manse of 

, some miles off, (not that of Mr Erakine,) 

where be inquired if the clergyman was at home. ^Na, 
he*s no at hame yenoo,'* answered the servant-lass ; 
^^ he*s down the bum fishing. But I can soon cry him 






ID.*'—** Ye needna gie jounell the trouble,** replied the 
man, quite shcicked at this account of the minijiter's 
habits « ** nane o* your fishin* miniiten shall bapteese 
mj baini.'* Off he then trudged, followed by his whole 
traia, to the lesidence of another parochial clergyman, 
at the distance of some miles. Here, on his inquiring 
if the minister wss at home, the lass answered, **^ Deed, 
he*s no at faame the day ; he's been out since sax i' the 
morning at the shooting. Ye needna wait, neither ; for 
he*U be sae made out (fatigued) when he comes back, 
that he*ll no be able to say bo to a calf, let a*be kirsen 
a wean !*' — ^ Wsit, lassie !" cried the man in a tone of 
indignant scorn ; ** wad I wait, d'ye think, to baud up 
my bairn before a minister that gangs out at six i' the 
morning to shoot God's creatures ? 1*11 awa down to gude 
Mr Erakine at Dunfermline ; and he'll be neither out 
at the fishing nor the shooting, I think." The whole 
baptismal train then setoff for Dunfermline, sure that 
the fsther of the Secession, although not now a placed 
minister, would at least be eng^sged in no underical 
sports, to incapacitate him for performing the saored 
ordinance in question. On their reaching, however, the 
bouae of this clergyman, which they did not do tUl late 
in the erening, the man, in rapping at the door, antici- 
pated that he would not be at home any more Uian his 
brethren, as he heard the strains of a fiddle proceeding 
from an upper chamber. *^ The minister will no be at 
hame," he said, with a sly smile, to the girl who came 
to the door, ^* or your lad (sweetheart) wmI na be play- 
ing that gate t'ye on the fiddle." — '' The minister U at 
hame," quoth Uie girl, '* mair by token that it's himsell 
tfaai*s playing, honest man. He aye takes a tune at night, 
before gaun to bed. Faith, there's nae lad o' mine can 
play that gate ; it wad be sometliing to tell if ony o' 
them ooold." — ^^ That the minister playing 1" cried the 
man, in a degree of astonishment and horror far trans- 
cending what he had expressed on either of the former 
occasions. ^' If he does this, what may the rest no do ! 
M'eel, I fairly gie them up a'thegither. I have travel- 
led this haiU day in search o' a godly minister, and never 
man met wi* mair disappointment in a day's journey. 
— I'D tell ye what, gudewife," he added, turning to the 
duGoosolate party behind, ^' we'll just awa back to our 
ain minister after a' ! He's no a'thegither sound, it's 
true ; but, let him be what he likes in doctrine, deil 
hae me if ever I kenned him to fish, shoot, or play on the 
fiddle, a' his days !" 



D& CHALMEB8. 



Thc University of Edinburgh has this year added 
another name to her list of eminent professors, and we 
have no doubt that, under the management of Dr Chal- 
men. Theology wiH vindicate that rank among the 
sciences which it jnsdy claims. The Rev. Professor's 
Intioductoty Lecture, on Monday last^ was a splendid 
spe. imen of that warm and imaginative eloquence, which 
has made his name illustrious as a pulpit orator. It is 
premature to judge of his public usefulness as a Divi- 
nity Professor, but surely we are justified in anticipating 
all that success which first-rate talents in the possession 
of a sealooa theologian can accomplish. One great ad- 
vaotage he seems to possess at the outset, in the enthu- 
siastic admiration and confidence of his students ; admi- 
ration which we hope time will but increase, and a con- 
fidence which we trust to find confirmed by experience. 



CUmiOUS TTPOOBAPHICAL AKECDOTE. 

It is well known to literary people, that in preparing 
works for the press, it is usual for the printer, after the 
proolsheetB have been seen by the author, to go over 
them again, and dear them of what are called typogra- 
phical errors, such as wrong spellings, inaccuracies of 
IponetDatJoo, and similar imperfections. In performing 
tais offiee for a celebrated northern critic and editor, a 



printer, now dead, wss in the habit of introducing a 
much greater number of commas than it appeared to the 
author the sense required. The case was provoking, 
but did not produce a formal remonstrance, until Mr 
W — n himself acddentally afforded the learned editor 
an opportunity of sig^ifymg his dissatisfaction with the 
plethora of punctuation under which his compositions 
were made to labour. The worthy printer, coming to a 
passage one day which he could not understand, very 
naturally took it into his head that it was unintelligible, 
and transmitted it to his employer, with a reman^ on 
the margin, that '* there appeared some obscurity in it" 
The sheet was immediately returned with this reply, 
which we give verbatim.—^' Mr J— sees no obscurity 
here, except such as arises from the d— d quantity of 
commas, which Mr W— n seems to keep in a pepper- 
box beside him, for the purpose of dusting all his prooft 
with." 



THE DRAMA. 



Ik introdudng a series of dramatic criticisms to the 
attention of our readers it may be proper to remark, 
that whilst we shall always take the acted drama of the 
Theatre Royal here for our text, and shall not scruple 
to animadvert freely both upon the performances and the 
performers, we are at the same time anxious to handle 
the subject in such a manner that our artides may not 
be considered of merdy provincial and ephemeral in- 
terest. The proper end and dignity of dramatical criti- 
dsm have of late years been too much neglected both 
in the metropolis and throughout the country. Little 
is to be learned from the lucubrations of die public 
journals, unless that a new piece succeeded or failed, or 
that a certain actor or actress, in some established and 
familiar part, drew down much applause, or exdced very 
general ridicule. What may be termed the philosophy 
of liberal criticism is entirely lost sight of; and instead 
of regarding every stage lepiesentation as an engine 
dther for gm>d or for evil, and every |»coe of acting as 
either a sin against taste and nature, or as a proof of 
refinement in the one, and accurate knowledge of the 
other, we are put off with a few flippant and disjointed 
observations which are forgotten almost as soon as read. 

There are two sets of dramatic critics who prindpal- 
ly possess the public ear, and against both, objections 
of a different nature, but equally just, majr be urged. 
The one consists of those, who having in their youth, 
perhaps twenty or thirty years ago, when John KemUe 
and his sister Mrs Siddons were m theur glory, acqoi- 
red some reputation for dramatic arnmm, have long 
considered themsdves entitled to lie upon their oars, and 
pronounce opinions only now and then, *' as who should 
say, I am Sir Onde." To them the drama has lost 
with its novelty much of ito interest. They have seen 
all the great actors play all their great characters; 
they have been at a hundred rehearsals ; they are hmu 
liar with all the fashions of the green-room ; plays have 
they read and seen performed without number ; much 
have they spoken and much have they written upon 
'* tragedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, tragical-historical, tragical-histori- 
cal-comical-pastoral, scene indivisible, or poem unli- 
mited." Seneca has not been *' too heavy" for them, 
*' nor Plautus too light" Gradually, however, all 
this activity has died away ; and, what often happens 
when an over degree of enthusiasm in a favourite pur« 
suit produces exhaustion, they have passed into an op- 
posite extreme of listlessness and apathy. They are in- 
clined to parody Hamlet, and ex c l a im. ** How weary, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, seem to me all the uses of 
dranuitic aiticism !" Their fedings upon this subject 
have become morbid, and though they still retain their 
farmer judgment and discrimination, the activity whidi 
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ought to accompanj these qualidet ii gone, end they 
ilumber unezerdied. No man irho takes a steady interest 
in the progress of the Drama can depend upon such per- 
sons for regular and satisfactory information. 

The other set of critics abore alladed to, are perhaps 
still less to be trusted. They are for the most part young 
men of hit abilities who cultivate the belles Uttret^ and 
are somewhat vain of the clever articles they write in 
newspapers, and of having their names on the free list 
of the theatre. To them iH beliind the curtoin is new, 
because they have but lately come to consider the reali- 
ties of an actor*8 life in a common>sense point of view. 
The illusions of their boyhood have but recently passed 
away, when the stage was fairy-land, and all the beings 
who moved across it genii of a higher order in the sode 
of creation than themselves. And though this pleasant 
dream Is dissolved, another scarcely less pleasant, has 
succeeded. The performers are men and women, the 
manager is a little king, on the scenery and decorations 
large sums of money have been expended, the audiences 
are numerous and ivspectable,— and there is something 
intoxicating in feeling that over all these their own ta- 
lents may give them a certain degree of control, and 
that they may live in the eye of the public in the roost 
enviable of ill lights — as guardians of its amusements 
and directors of its tastes. The consequence is, they are 
all bustle and en^rgy. Tlie manager has not a mo- 
ment's peace with them. If a favourite actor be not en- 
l,JLif there be too much Opera and too little Tra- 

[y, — or if there be too much Melodrama and too little 

>medy, how they fume ! — they denounce him as a ma- 
nifest traitor to the best interesu of his country,..they 
impeach his moral character, — they question the sound* 
oess of hia intellect,— 4bey hardly think him entitled to 
exist ! Or it may be that iheir feelingji flow in an op- 
posite channel altogether ; they are delighted with every 
thing, and the merest trifles are magnified into matters 
of iSt utmost n^oment. Of a new piece in one act they 
will talk for weeks ; the elegance of a favourite actreas*s 
costume will be the theme w many a lengthened para* 
graph ; — the comic humour of Mr A., the fine figure of 
Mr B., the sonorous voice of Mr C thie dazzling beauty 
of Miss D., will be reiterated like some childish rhyme 
which the child drops asleep in repeating. Or, with a 
still more tantalizing display of zsalous industry and 
total absence of all discrimination, they will inform 
us, day after day, that '< Mr E. played delightfully,** 
^* Mr F. was exceedingly amusing,** ^< MrG. was never 
seen to greater advantage,** ^' Mr H. did more than jus- 
tice to his part,** ^< Mist I. sang with her usual sweet- 
ness,** ^* Mrs J. was greatly and justly applauded.** 
If this bt dramatic criticism, there are certainly *^ no 
sallets in the lines to make the nuUter savoury { nor no 
matter in the phrase tlut might indite the author of af- 
fection ; but an honest method by very much more hand- 
some than fine.** 

It will surely not be a task of great difficulty to avoid 
either of the extremes we have attempted to dencribe ; 
and by endeavouring to catch some little Insipiration 
ftom that immorul author, whose works we shall be 
frequently called on to notice, mingle at once instruc- 
tion and entertainment in our dramatic criticisms. It is 
not merely the shortlived actor alone, or the peculiar 
siyb of his representation of character, that we conceive 
ourselves odled upon to bring under review ; we should 
wish likewise to convey to our readers some substantial 
knowledge of the literary merits of our modem drama, 
and to inspire them also, if the inspiration be not their 
own already, with a love for all the ancient glories of 
the British stage. Two good ends will be thus accom- 
plidied :— our opinions of actors will not be thought 
the less valuable becaufe intermingled with topics of a 
more comprehensive and permanent interest, and those 
topics will themselves be divested of any dryness which 
might occasimally attach itself to abstract literary dis- 



cussion, because they will bear a refeteoos to men and 
things which are, at the very moment, immediately be- 
fore the public eye. The lapse of a £bw weeks wiu en- 
able our readers to judge how far we shall be able to 
carry these designs into execution. 

Of the Edinburgh Theatre and its present managa- 
ment we shall speak at more length in our nexL The 
winter campaign has commenced auspidoualy \ the 
house has been very handsomely repainted \ new scenery 
and decorations have been procured ; several novelties 
have been already produced, and nsore are in preparation. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 



A PASTORAL 8ANO. 
By the EUrick Shepherd. 

AwAKX, my bonnie Marrloo Graham, 
And see this scene before it dooes, 

The eastern lift is a* on flame, 
And a* besprinkled o*er wi* roaes ; 

It is a sight will glad your ee, 

A sight my Marrioa loe's to see. 

Here are the streaks of gowden light, 
Fair as my Marrion's locks o' yellow ; 

And tints of blue as heavenly bright 
As smile within her eye sae meUow ; 

Her chedcs, young roses even seem 

To dimple in yon heavenly beam. 

Awake, my bonny Marrion Graham, 
Ye never saw sae bri^t adorning ; 

I canna bear that my sweet dame 
Should lose the pleasures o* this morning; 

For what wad a' its beauties be 

Without some likeness unto thee ! 

I see thee in the silver stream. 

The budding rose, and gracefu* willow ; 
I see thee in yon morning beam. 

And beauty of the glowing billow ; 
I see thy innocence and glee 
In every lamb that slums the lea. 

And could you trow it, lovely May, 

I see thee in the hues of even ; 
Thy virgin bed the milky way, 

Thy coverlet the veil of heaven ; 
There have I seen a vision dim 
Hush*d by an angel*s holy hymn. 

And, Marrion, when, this mom, above 
The gates of heaven I saw advancing 

The morning's gem— the star of love, 
My heart with rapture fell a-dandng ; 

Tet I in all its rays could see, 

And all its glories, only thee. 

Ah ! Marrion Graham ! *tls e'en ower tme^ 
And gude fbrgie my fond devotion. 

In earth's sweet green, and heaven's Uue^ 
And all the dyes that deck the ocean. 

The scene that brings nae mind o' thee 

Has little beauty to my ee. 

Get up, ye Uttle wUy knave ! 

I ken your pawky jinks an' jeering, 
Tou like to hear your lover rave. 

An' gar him trow ye dinna hear him ; 
Tet wed this homage you'll repay. 
Get up, my love^ au* come away ! 
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THE TBIUMPH OF M ALACHI, XIKO OP MCATH, 

IT WHOM THE DANES UNDER TUEOBSIUg WEKC 

EXPELLED IRELAND. 

By Jamet Sheridan KnomUs^ Etq, 
Author of^* VirfitUut," ^. 

Mn>9T formt deep of flashing spesn 

The flag of £rin*s flyfaig; 
Her cause, the one the tyrant ieai% 

The freeman dares to die in ! 
In garb of steel each tme-bom scm. 

Her anthem bold repeating, 
With Bsartial stride moires hllthdy oii» 

Impatient for the meeting ! 

Till Erin saw her son enslayad^i— 

VThile Tara*s princes sway*d her, 
What tongue in vain her shcHer cnred ? 

But see what wrongs hare made her ! 
The hand— the first to welcome in. 

And ftast and rest the stranger, 
Now wakes liim with the battle's din 

To meet the stem Avenger ! 

In shining lists no more appear 

The sons of Erin Tyii^ ; 
Forbade to widd the glalTe or spear, 

Their knightly name is dying : 
For Erin*s daughters^ fidr in yain. 

Their ardent breasts are glowing,— 
The nuptial couch is now thdr bane^ 

For honour shame bestowing. 

From end to end the country groans; 

On ercry hand's opp rfi o n ,— 
Tm death beoomca the best of boons ; 

With wrongs, in thick succession. 
Her princes &U !-Jur heroes ftll ! 

Her misery's upbraided ! 
Her name a mock ! and, worst of aU, 

The sacred cross degraded ! 



Bvt man Is man, however you boast 

To tame his noble nature ! 
Though warp'd a while. Is nercr kst 

Its finsmer-marking feature ! 
The sfai^ that's made by tyrant pride 

To gnce the foul oppressor. 
Is found the fineeman still to hide 

That's Freedom's sure redrcsser ! 

O, day of pride !— O, happy day I 

When Erin's king defdoring 
His country's sonrows, brared the fray, 

Her banner green restoring ! 
Then fled the Dane, while Erin's son. 

New-bunt from bonds ingIorioa% 
Stood free the gory plain upon 

That saw his arms Tictorioua. 



SONG. 

Bjf WUSam Tftmanty Esq. Author of*' AntUt Tw;* Ice 

I. 
Wrsk snaw-flakes straigle down the Ufry 
And frostit do(B« are seal'd wi* drif^ 
And baimies on the dubs are skaltin^ 
And daddies auM in blankets heaUn', 



And Boreas, wi* his cauld ioe-draps^ 
Gems the noses Uue o' carrier-chaps. 

And hsllstanes on the windows Jingle^ 

O leif is to me the social in^ ! 

2. 
When skytes o* rain the causeys lash. 

And eaves drap £ut wi' a constant plash. 

And baimies in the strands do paidlc^ 

And ducks in dubs do dire and daldle^ 

And ploughman Jock to his smeeky house 

Comes daund*ring hame like a dmiklt mouse, 

And barkit boasts auld dads maist throttle^ 

O leif is to me the bowl and the bottle! 



When merry May In the woods b dandn'. 
With her kirtle o' lilies around her glancin*. 
And the new-lxim woods in tlie sun-beams glitter. 
And tlie new-oome swallows at casements twitter. 
And Jodc, r^oloed *mid the sunny gleam. 
Gangs whistling alang wi' his Uithsome team. 
And the gardens are glad, and the meadows grassy. 
Then I think of love, and my bonnie lassie ! 



LETTERS FUOiil LUMDON. 
No. I. 
[We eoMidsr o u rw l ys i partieulsriy tortaaate, la hsvii^ It m 
our power to ley bsfoes oar readers, tnm a very high tomee, ttie 
following intereitiof tttemry infomutioo upcm venous sulQiJectst 
sod to be able to proadse a oonttnaatkm of these letters ftom time 
to time.] 

The literary campaign la now about to open, and 
there appears to be no doubt that it will prove an ani* 
mated one. The Annmait are almost all in the hands of 
the booksellers already $ and it is obvious that a eoosU 
deraUa improvement in this department has taken place. 
By dcgreea, no question, tome distinctions either of po- 
litical or religious fSeeling will be called in { foe, at yet, 
it la impooslble to dasdiy these works. They are all 
Sotnenirsy Keepmkes^ or Forget'-me^Nott ; but no one 
sddrssses itself to vajooit partlenlar order of readers 
more than the imiL The expense at which these pretty 
books are got up is enormous. On the Keeptakt and 
Am»ioertmry alone, jC80,000 have been spent; and 
chieflT, no doubt, on the cngravinffs, and oo the paint- 
ers who charffe highly for pennissTon to copy their good 
' things. Sir Thomas Lawrence geU £200 or £300 for 
leave to engrave a portrait of Mrs Peel or the like. Yet 
this year, 3ie literary contributors have been paid well 
also. Sir Walter had £500 for his Kttle stories in the 
Keepsake^ and I hear the five or six Lordi who figure In 
its pages, have condescended to tiUte £100 a-pieoe, £6 
being the full value of all the brains some of tnem pos- 
sess. These aristocratic authors have the name In the 
trade^ of being the greediest of the gemu itrHokile. Lady 
Charlotte Bury had £1000 for FUrtatUm last year, and 
another Is on the stocks at the same rate, and no doubt 
Mr Colburn knows what he is about. He gave £250 for 
Sir Walter Soou*8 two Sermons, which, if prm ted as Ser- 
mons usually are, would make a very little pamphlet. 

These Anouals are one svmptom of the prevailing raoe 
for brining literature to the doors of the people-^their 
steel engravings and wood-cuts are a strange contrast to 
the iUastrations of books ten yean ago. Meanwhile, the 
booksellers who do not publish Annuals, are all at work 
wkh cheap books ; Lo ngm a n starting a Cabinet Enoydo- 
psdia, under the editorship of Dr Lardner of the Ixm- 
don University ; and Murray about to bring out a series 
of Biogrephies in separate vdumea, which, for sJl I hear, 
is likely to be a work of the highest importance, and 
successful aeoordingly. Sir Widter Scott, Mr South^, 
Blr Milmsn, Dr Brewster, Mr Lockhart, Mr Edwards, 
ftcaretheeolkboimteurs. Southey's Lives of Wolfe and 
Marlborough are to be aBoog the first of the series; but 
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it will open with a Life of Napoleon, written, it is 8%id, 
by Mr Glei^r, ^' The Subaltern,*' in two imall volumes, 
full of beautifol engravings on wood and steel, done un- 
der the presiding care of George Cruickshanks, who is 
Murray's ^ro^^Au; editor. — The Life of Byron by Moore, 
and the Papers and Memoirs of the late Lord Castle- 
reagh, appear to be the magna opera o£ the Albemarle 
Street list..^Much is expected from the Garrick papers, 
annocmced by Colbum ; and the report gains ground, 
that Sotheby's Iliad about to come out, I know not 
where, is really a great work, and sure to rank in the 
first class of permanent stock-books. 

The days of quartos and of dear books are over. You 
may be sure the public will not consent much longer to 
give half a guinea a volume, for a modem novel, wlien 
the whole works of Dr Johnson are in every shop win- 
dow, at the moderate price of thirty shillings ! — well 
and dearly printed too f — and when it is obvious to all 
men, that the just price of the Zillah, or Salathid, or 
Rou6 of the day, cannot be above three or four shillings 
a-volume. 

In the world of the periodicals. Utile is stirring. There 
is to be a new Quarterly Review, called the London, 
edited by Mr Blanco White. It is understood to be got up 
chiefly in Oriel College, where White has had clumbers 
for some years past ; and that the principal writers are to 
be the Rev. Dr Whately and Mr Senior, the professor 
of Political Economy. — The two Foreign Reviews go 
on pari passu, neither paying, but answering the pub- 
lishers' purposes, at promoting the sale of foreign books, 
and without doubt, affbrdios a vast deal of valuable m- 
formation to the public— Blackwood keeps at the head 
of the Monthlies ; next Campbell's, next the Monthly 
Review, now edited by the Catholic barrister, Mr 
Quin. The London Magazine, though it has changed 
hands for the better, like the Old Monthly, makes little 
noise in the world. A ** Monthly Foreign Review" Is, 
I am told, on the anvil, and this I think not unlikely 
to do well ; for newt is, after all, the great desideratum, 
and its will be the freshest. 

Constable's Miscellany is improving, I hear, in circu- 
lation, and I hope the managers will keep on the alert ; 
for both Longman's Cabinet Cyclopedia, and Murray's 
Biographical Series, will in fact be rivals, and formida- 
bk rivals. 

Air Southey, the indefatigable, has an edition of John 
Bunyan, with a copious life, in the press of some of the 
City publishers. P. P. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIBS. 



We undentand that Mr J. O. Lockhart Is preparing fbr mibll- 
cation, the Poems sod Letters of Robert Burns, chxooologicaUy 
arraiifed* with a preliminary Bssay sod Notes, and Sundry addi- 
tions. 

We are lalbcmed that ttie interesting little work about to be 
iniblisfaed hy Messrs (Miver and Boyd, on the life and adventures 
of Alexander Selkirk, who died in 1723, contains the real inci- 
dents on which the romance of RobinMm Crusoe is founded. 

There is preparing for Constable's Miscellany, a History of the 
Rise and Profreu of Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, An- 
cient and Modem, by J. S. Meroes. LUD., author of " The Life 
of Canova.** Both tnm the nature of the subject, and the talents 
of the writer, there is every reason to suppose that this work will 
be highly interesting. 

The Indefatigable Author of Waverley is abmit to publish 
** Essays on Planting and Oardenina." in one pocket volume. 

The '* Souvenir Lltteraire de Pranoe." edited by Alaric A. 
Wa^ with original contribuUons from a great variety of distin- 
guished Frendi writers, and ten of the iUu«trations of the Rngli»h 
Souvenir, will bo puUished in a few weeks, kM>th in Paris and 
London, 

Le Petit Bijou, which has ju«t appeared, is a selection In the 
shape of an Annual from Prenoh authors, ancient and modern, 
intended principally for young ladies, who have finished, or are 
finishing, their French studies. 

Mr Southey has in the prets. ** All for Love, or a Sinner well 
Saved," •• The Pilgrim of Compostell*," and other poems. 

Mr T. Ro*eoe is engaged in writing the Life of Atiosto, with 
iketi^Ms of his most disinguiabed literary and poUlioal oontem- 
porariea 



A dissertation, provincr, or attempting to prove, that Ulysses la 
the real author or the Poems commonly attributed to Homer, is 
about to appear, from the pen of Coostantine KoUader, ProCeasor 
in the Ionian University. 

Purcell's Sacred Mus*c is to be collected and edited by a get». 
tieman whom we should think fully adequate to the duty, Mr 
Vincent Novello. The vocal secular music of PurcfU, was col- 
lected and published bv his widow two years after his decease, to 
169 s under the title or Orpheus Britaxmicus ; but his ecdesiaa- 
tical compositioiks, which do equal honour to his skill and science, 
have remained scattered and detached in various works by other 
authors t and many of his anthems still remain in manuscript. 
All these Mr Novello proposes to bring into one entire work. 

Theatrical Go«t{p.~A Comedy, by James Sheridan Knowles, 
Esq. entitled *' The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal Green.** is 
about to be performed in London, and if posaetsed of even a 
moiety of the merit of " Virginiiu," cannot fail to lie soocessfuL 
At Coveot Garden, Morton has a new musicalpiece in prepare, 
tlon, called «• The Sublime and Beautiful." The music is com- 
posed by Lee, and the principal flrmale parrs are to be supported 
by Madame Vestris and Miss Foote. Bishop Is also preparing an 
opera for the same theatre. We hear it whispered that a drama 
or an interesting kind is in rehearsal at our own theatre, which U 
ii said is fkom the pen of a lliir author, and is to be speedily pco- 
dueed. 



TO OUR READERS. 

NoTw i T H tTAWPrKO all the pains which may have been bestow- 
ed upon it, we believe it has lieen invariably found hnpoasiUe to 
make the first Number of a new periodical work exactly what was 
desired. Whatever opinion our readers may entertain of that now 
before tliem, weventure confidently to affirm, that they will find us 
gathering additional strength as we proceed. Of the general style 
of the work, in so far as regards Its appearance and typography, 
tliey will now be able to form smne estimatau The Royal Octavo 
sise which we have adopted. Is somewhat smaller than the Quarto 
shape, commonly chosen in London periodicals of a similar de- 
scription, Init the diminution in size Is not nearly in proportioa 
to our lower rate of diarge ; whilst It will be at once perceived* 
that ** The Edinburgh Literary Journal" is much more cakuU- 
ted for binding into an elegant volume, than any other weekly 
periodical now existing. This we consider of the last importance, 
for our great and leading anxiety is, that our readeis, and the 
public in genera], should consider these page* as a permanent 
record of much of the literary talent of the day. Of one thing 
we are sure, that we shall be able to boast of many oontributiOQa 
from the most eminent pens, which will be found nowhere else 
but in the columns of this JoutnaL If we thus succeed in giving 
to the metropolis of the north a weekly periodical of its own, 
which win supply to our Scottish readers what has been long 
a desideratum, and will not fear a ooroparlson with the most 
successful of its southern eontemporaries, we shall feel that we 
have done the literature of our country a service, and shall not 
doubt of being well supported by that patrk>tie sp^t, whieh was 
never yet appealed to in rain. 

The '* Literary Journal** will be made up into vtdnmcs evesy 
six months, and our readers supplied with an omamenul title- 
page, and index. The last leaf of each Number, which will con- 
tain advertisements, and other temporary matter, will have a 
paging of its own, so that it may be either bound up at the end 
of the volume, or eanoelled. The <* Journal** will also be sold in 
Monthly Parts, neatly covered, price two sbillimos. Country 
readers, who do not wish the stamped edition, may have these 
parts forwarded to any Goraer of the kingdom. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We take this op por tu nity of retumine graerally, our sincere 
thanks to our numerous literary friends fknr the interest they have 
already expressed in our Work. 

Articles which we consider of much value readied \u too late 
for the present Number, but will appear very speedily, fkvHn Dr 
Memes, author of the " Life of Canova ;" the author of '* Tales 
of a Pi«grim ;** John Malcolm, Esq. ; the Authors of the ** Odd 
Volume 2" the Author of *• The Histories of the Scottish Rebel- 
lions ;" and W. Anslie, Esq. M. D. 

The Articles entitled, ** Popular Remarks on Comets and other 
Celestial Phenomena ;** " On the Present Sute of Music in Scot- 
land}'* and *' The Papermaket's Coffin," ftom the German of 
Clauren, will appear in early Numbers. 
- The communications of " C. H." are under consideration. 

The books which have been tent us for review will all be no- 
ticed soon. 

As we cannot devote more than four columns to Advertise- 
ments, we have been obliged to delay several favours of this kind, 
not having noeived them in time for the present Number. All 
Advertisements intended to appear in the earliest publicati«in must 
be forwarded to the PuMishen not tater than the previous vv cd- 
nesday. We trust for a continuance of that support in this dc^ 
partment which we have already received. 
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HUtory ofihe nebeUkmsimSaHlaMd umkrtheM&rquU 
^Momi^me and others. From 1838 Htt 180a By 
Robert Chambers, author of die «< HltttMry of the Re^ 
Mlkm in 1748w'* lo two Tolaraea, being the 31tt 
and a3d toIuum of *« Conatable's MiaeeUanj." 
EdBaborgh, Coatiabl« and C<k; London, Hnst, 
Oiancey and Co. 182& 

Had W9 been lequeated to ttand gndlatber to the 
WcA belm ni, we think we eonld hare loggeated a 
more appoiite title in these worda,«*«' Ratchet of the 
kadiag Political Eyents, with lUnttratioM of the State 
of Sooictjrand Mannen in Scotland^ from 1838 till I860.*' 
Mr QMunbeis is himself awarsi and has mentioned more 
than once in his pve^MCs, that he does not write ^« his- 
toKf^ af the legitimate descnptkm*" It is perhaps dif- 
ficalt to explain ezaetly what '* history of the legiti- 
maie doactiptiDn** is; bat it seems to ns that its goiaral 
ftatorea ondbt tobe t h es e , , a dignifiedand impartial nar- 
rative of all the Mblie events which distinguished the 
period it vBdertakes to illustratai ■ comprehensive views 
ofaQtlMnacQUaieralciraimilaQm, whether immediaie 
or aoffo lemote, whether of indi^noos or exotic growth, 
which con spir ed in bringing about the aecompHsbment 
of any iayortant md,. and an enlarged spirit of philo« 
iophical inqniyy (fonnded on the most accurate study of 
onr cwmnon nature) into those secret springs ot human 
cs ndwct , which, though unseen end not esaily under- 
stood by the superficial obeerver, so Are^pieathr and so 
matOilaay infioence both national and individual des- 
tiniea. Added to these qualifications, the historUm 
should possess a library of knowledge within hhnself, 
judidoaaly sekded, and eaxefully arranged ; and he 
^oold be eodowed, too, with the power ot conveying 
his misrmation to odiers with a clearness of diction, and a 
ftne of thoni^i, which will satisfy the most scrupulous, 
of its great anerease in value from having passed through 
the alemfaiek of hia mind. These are no slight tal- 
cnts and attainments; and it is not, therefore, to be 
^oo d e r sdi, that to the great historian mankind in all 
•ges have been willing to assign the very first rewards 
in the JnteUsetnal aeeaa the very innermost phMe in 
the temple of ftme. We cannot, therefore, lor a mo- 
nsat no ns Bui to countenance Mr Chamben in the de- 
pXDdaciiig manner in which he occasioosUy ventures to 
<*tti of the high and solemn ttituro of hitiory. Those 
poiy on^ to deseend from what he jocularly tenas 
iti "* Btiha," who find that their heads grow giddy when 
nised to that unaccustomed elevation. 

W hile we Ihns vindicate the most majestic species of 
m i i| ies iti on with which literators is acquainted from 
trnts, which iu own sCrensth enables it to throw off and 
jo^pim U themig^ty rock throws off the idle waves of a 
^n^MT aea, wu an by no meana disposed to dose our 
y»t o the merits of an humbler but still exceedingly 
■*tfid s p ec i s a el w&ting, which, to a certain extent, | 
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borrows the garb of history, though perhaps scarcely 
entitled to assume its name. We are perfectly willing 
to admit with Air Chambers, that it is more easy << to 
interest the imaginations ot ordinary leaders, than ap- 
peal to the moral faculties of the select few.*' We ad- 
mit further, that history is in general necessarily more 
conversant with events than wim men,— that it speaks 
more to the reasoning and reflective powers, thui to the 
frelings and sympathies ofordinary existence,— and that, | 
striding like n giant from hill to hilL— from peak to 
poak— from one great landmark to another,— .it is apt 
to overlook the lowlier valleys that intervene, with idl 
their garniture of grore and stream. The past, as de- 
scribed by our b^vt historians, seems to move before us 
like a splendid peristrephic jpanorama. We see its em- 
pires, its cities, its arooies, its kings, its conquerors, its 

revolutions, iU triumphs, iU overdirows ; we learn 

what the frites of man nave been when congregated to- 
gether in multitudes—in nations ^— we ascertain those 
grand marks of disthiction which have their origin in go- 
vernment, in religion, in dimaie, in situation ;— we ob- 
serve under what drcumstanoes wars arise, arts flourish, 
or commerce increases ;— we are carried away from the 
little circle to which we are ourselves confined, and taught 
to understand how the operations of ten thousand small 
communities, such as that with which we ars connected, 
all bear a refisrence to the great whole, and are working 
together for good or for eviL But these momentous and 
ennobling vkws, interesting as they at first sight are, 
may be felt ere long to want suflldent minuteness 
and accuracy of detail to satisfv die laborious and at- 
tentive inquirer. Like the Spaniard in the story, we may 
not choose to rest contented with seeing merdy the streets 
and squares of the populous town spi«ad out like a map 
beneath us ; we may wish also to have the roofs of the 
houses removed, and that which is going on within ex- 
posed to view. Here it is evident that both a new fa- 
culty and a new species of observation arerequired ; and 
it will be found that in these the great distinction be- 
tween pure history, and a more deMiltocy and familiar 
style ot writing, oonsista. Perhaps it is possible to min- 
gle both succMsfuUy, but this Is an un^taking which 
has never yet been achieved. History (s spt to look 
upon the minutie of personal incident, and more circum- 
scribed and private adventure, as beneath its notice; 
while the painter of national and individual habits and 
maimers has seldom the abilities requisite to invest his 
productions with the additional interest th^ would pos- 
sess, were they considered in connexion with the great 
phasis of surrounding society. In the one case, we see 
the streets and squares and general aspect of the town ; 
in the other, we remain comparatively ignorant of its ex- 
ternal appearance, but look into the mning-rooms and 
(bawing-rooms of its separate houses* 

In his account of the Rebellion of For^-five, Mr 
Chambers presented us with a vivid picture, well filled 
up, ot those extraordinary scenes which for a season left 
even the sober and steady mind of Scotland ^' perplexed 
in the extreme." A visible leaning, it i« true, might 
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be diseorend in hit naiimdTS of thete ereott, to the 
Stewart party ; bat whether tbii leaning was orer- 
strained or not, it was at the worst afiuling that '^lean- 
ed to virtne^s side.'* He espoused the cause of the brave 
and the onfortonate ; and this is a eause which Scots- 
men have been known to espouse more than once. The 
success of Uiis work, of whidi we believe about eight 
thousand copies have already been sold, induced Mr 
Chambers to attempt the present, *' in a style of as mi- 
nute deuil,** and in the hope that he might be able to 
send it forth ^^ gemmed with as many circumstances of 
bterest*' 
Following out his own peculiar ideas, Mr Chambers 



feeling at indioatiTe of inherent and brutal cmeltyy and 
endeaTOured to excite suspicion of the motirea which 
prompted the noblest actimis. 

There b another fimlt with whidi the work is charge- 
able, and to which, as we are speaking of its faults, we 
think it necessary to allude. There is a want through- 
out of general and comprehensive views of the subject. 
We see that the dvil war breaks out ; we see that iu 
rage is for a while intermitted ; we see it again renew- 
ed ; and, finally, we are conducted to its conclusion ; 
but we are never once completely and satisfactorily in- 
formed of the exact relative positions of the contending 
parties, -of the circumstances which principally inflii- 



has written an entertaining, and on the whole, a valuable enced their conduct, — of their precise wishes and de- 



book ; but he appears to have made two miscalculations, 
which we suspect may materially affect the success of 
his labours. The first of these arises from this circum- 
stance,.-4hat the events of the period, of which he here 
treats, are not only ^ more remote from the memories and 
Sympathies of $he present generation,*' but in so far as 
Scotland is concerned, never admitted of that continu* 
ousnessof narrative, thatcompactnessof arrangement, and 
that breathlessness of interest, which distinguished the 
brilliant, though short career of Charles Edward. There 
is, no doubt, ample scope for powerful delineations of 
character and manners during the troublous times of re- 
ligious struggling, which marked the middle of the se- 
venteenth century ; but, as Mr Chambers himself is obli- 
ged to confess at the commencement of his 12th chapter, 
m volume first, Scotland, after the campaign of 1640, 
acted but a secondary part in the disputes between the 
King and the Commons ; and we are not aware that the 
transactions of the next twenty years were of so import- 
ant a nature, as to make it purticularly desirable that our 
author should expend much time in endeavouring to 
throw additional light upon them. The other miscal- 
culation to which we allude, consists in the extension 
of that Jacobitiod spirit which characterised (and per- 
haps wisely) the History of the Rebellion in Forty-flve, 
to the contests of a previous century, when we fear it 
is scarcely to be denied, that, but for the simuluneous 
resistance of an outraged people to the gross and inde- 
cent increase of the royal prerogative, the laws and re- 
ligion of their fathers would have been trampled under 
foot. We enter not upon the question which involves 
the expediency of bringing the unhappy Charles to the 
scailbld, inclined, as we are, to believe that a milder 
course might have been pursued, with equal safety and 
more constitutionally ; but whilst we avoid this oft-dis- 
puted theme, we cannot but protest asainst the little 
weight which our author seems to attach to the motives 
that induced the people of Scotland to take op arms — 
motives which were unquestionably the purest that could 
infiuence any belligerent party—an anxiety to preserve 
their freedom of thought, and the purity of their reli- 
gion-.-all that gave life a value, and divested death of its 
terrors. Though philosophy, in its self-arrogated supe- 
riority, may, if it so please, affect to ridicule a nation's 
stubborn attachment to a creed, whose imperfections 
that very nation may have subsequently confessed, 
casuistry itself will not assert, that any individual has 
a right to annihilate that creed, and to force upon the 
consciences of its professors a new set of doctrines of 
his own. We do not say that Mr Chambers has at- 
tempted to maintain so hopeless a position ; but we are 
aflraid he is durable with the sbi of having palliated 
the severity and mjustice of Charies, and magnified the 
errors and improprieties committed by the Covenanters. 
We axe afVaia that he has not seen, in its proper light, 
the treacherous and tyrannical conduct of toe monarch, 
nor duly estimated the long forbearance, the resolute 
fortitude, and heroic energy, o{ the people. In the one 
case, he hu spoken of faults loo transiently, and given 
credit for virtues too hastily ; and, in Uie other, he has 
too fteqnenily repre se nted the indignatioD of outraged 



mands hopes and fears. We are kept too much like 
soldiers engaged at one particular corner of the battle ; 
we know well enough how the matter is going where we 
ourselves are ; bat whether tlie centre has been beaten 
or not ; whether the right wing has been broken, or haa 
maintained iu ground is matter of profound dubiety. 
Now, the historian oueht to stand, like the commander- 
in-chief, on an elevated site, and view the whole engage- 
ment ; uid the reader, like one of his stafflofiicen, should 
stand beside him, and be able to cast his glance over all 
the field, arresting his attention wherever the finger of 
the general pointeid. 

It will be observed, however, that all these objectioiis 
chiefiy apply to this work when considered as a History. 
But, tlunigh called a History, we can hardly look upon 
it as such ; and it is certainly not as a History that h 
reflects most credit on its author. It is calcinated So 
illustrate, and in many respects to enrich, the history of 
the times of which it treats. It is an admirable subsi- 
diary to history, but it is not history itself. With the 
industry and persevering research of Mr Chambers, the 
public is already well acquainted; and the volumes 
before ns fully bear out the reputation he has esta- 
blished in this respect. Nor do we greatly object to 
the trifling nature of some of his stori^ nor to the oc- 
casional oedulity with which he seems to swallow all 
oral traditions, as well as the asseverations of fsmiliar 
chroniclers ; for it is his peculiar genius to discover anec- 
dotes and traits of the times of which he writes, that 
either escape others, or are rejected from motives of taste, 
but which, if selected with any tolerable skill, fulfil the 
interesting and important purpose of elucidating huoMW 
nature, *< its actions, its emotions, and its sufferings.** 
Mr Chambers is thus both a very excellent pioneer over 
a country which has not yet been traversed, and a highly 
useful gleaner of fields, which less careful observers have 
pronounced already bare. 

It would be easy, if it were necessary, to prodnee 
from these volumes many examples both of the faults 
and the merits we have enumerated ; but as they are 
widely circulated, and will be extensively read, the 
judgment of each individual will easily lead to their dk- 
covery. Mr Chambers's over-anxious defence of Charles, 
—Ills enthusiastic and preposterous admiration of Mon- 
trose,— his neglect or depreciation of the good qualitiea 
of Leslie, and the other leaders of the *' Covenant," — 
and his total indiflerence to the great and gloriooa 
cause fbr which his forefathers fought, and to Uie auf- 
ferings they endured on its account, will be remarked 
at almost every page. While, on the other hand, hia 
intimate acquaintance with the customs and manners of 
the period,— his vivid pictures of national and indivi. 
dual peculiaritifi|.. his graphic and minute delineations 
of scenes both in quiet and active life, in public and in 
private, at civil assemblies and in hostile rencontres, will 
be no less conspicuous, and will not fail to rendo hia 
lucubrations exceedingly interesting. 

In general, our Muthor writes in a plain narrative style, 
with little ornament, and little pretence ; but, when he 
chooses, he can call to his aid the higher powers of com- 
position, and become animated and impressive. We 
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BBhct oae fpednMD, which will be xead with pleasure^ 
■ad ahWl cnttOe it 

X0irT&0SE*8 HIOHLIVD MARCBU 

** TuK moTemoit whidi Montrose detennioed apon 
in this emergency, was, both in its conception Mid eze- 
•QtioB, perhaps the most remarkmbk he erer performed. 
His armir was much diminished ; the greater part of the 
Highlanders having gone home to deposit the spoils of 
Argjk. He scaroelj mastered one half of the forees 
which report gave to his enemy. He was also awaze 
that the man he had to oppose must be animated against 
him with all the feelings of the bitterest hatred and re- 
venge ; yet, as he supposed it likely that Arsyle had not 
resolved upon directly fighting him, but rather followed 
for the purpose of simply driving him forward to de- 
stmctioo at Inverness, he judged that, even with his in- 
ade^piate fbrces, his best coarse would be to fall back 
npon him, and endeavour to surprise his troops, a vic- 
tory over whom at this crisis might cause the northern 
anny to disperse of its own aocOTd, while the eclat of 
such: a triumph would jnobably encourage the loyal 
elMiSy thereby for ever relieved from the terror of Argyle, 
to join hkn in even greater numbers than hitherto. A 
thouasttd dangers and dbtresses were involved in the pro- 
ject ; but thMe, together with the romantic character of 
the exploit, and the prospect which it presented of gi- 
Ting another blow to the hated Argyle, seem to have 
only recommended it with greater foioe to the enterpri- 
■ing genius of Montrose. 

^ It is known to slmost every body who has ever 
been in the Highlands of ScoUand, that the distance be- 
tween Kikummin, in Abertarf, where Montrose received 
bb intdligence, and Inverlochy, in XiOchaber, where he 
nnder at ood that Argyle had taken up his quarters, is 
ahoot thirty miles, and that the way lies along thatwon- 
derfol natural chasm, or furrow of the country, which 
the natives term die Great Glen of Albio, and which 
haa latterly formed the bed of the Caledonian Canal. 
Along this tract, althouffh it was not then provided with 
the smooth inilitary road which now renders it so con- 
venient, Montrose had just come, on his way to the 
north ; and he could easily have retraced his steps by 
the tame route. There was, however, a reason for his 
not doing so. That way, he felt assured, must now be 
so completely possessed aod watched by Argjle^s scouts, 
that it would be totally impossible for him to make by 
it the insidious approach to Inverlochy, upon which he 
mainly calculated for the means of victory. It was ne- 
cessary to adopt some more circuitous, some less obvi- 
oua, some altogether unsuspected and unguarded path. 
Here lay the great difficulty of the enterprise. In a 
country so mountainous as the Highlands, the reader 

I must be aware that there are not many tracts of ground 
calmlaled for the formation of roads ; he is also aware, 
that, if there are at this day few roads to choose among 
in this wild region, there were still fewer at the time 
nnder review. <To increase the difficulty, the few paths 
which die natives used amongst the hills, and which then 
formed the only roads, were now, by the nature of the 
■easoo, obscured and obstructed by deep snow. Alto- 
gether it seemed totally impossible that Montrose should 
advance upon Inverlochy by any other path than the 
pecoliarly low and easy one which he had just traversed 
m a contrary direction. 

^ ^ Contra audentior ito,' however, had all along been 
the heart-motto of Montrose ; he resolved, at all hazards, 
to aaaume a path of the nature described. Having first 
taken pains to acquaint himself with the route, and ha- 
yrina soond e d the resolution and ability of his men to 
endure the march, he gave orders that they should strike 
off to the south, up a narrow glen formed by the little 
nvcr Tarf ; that they should then dimb over the lulls 
of Lairie Thmard, and descend upon the wild vale at 
the head of the Spey ; then, travershig Glenroy, that 



diey should pass another mountainous tract ; al^ which 
they would faU in upon the river Spean, and so along 
the skiru of Ben Nevis to Inveriochy. The tracks he 
pointed out had hitherto been traversed almost exclu- 
sively by the wild deer, or by the scarcely less wild ad- 
venturers who hunted them. The heights which it 
skirted or over-passed were as desert and Imiely as the 
peaks of primeval chaos. The vast convulsed face of 
the counory was as white and still as death, or only 
darkened in narrow black, streaks by the irregular and 
far-extending lines of the marching soldiery. It must 
have been a scene of the greatest' sublimity to see these 
lonely human beings^ so diminutive as compared to the 
wildernesses around them, hurrying and struffgling on 
through hill and vale, and bank and pass ; their arms 
either glancing fitfully and flickeringly under the low 
winter sun, or their persons obscured to a visionary and 
uncertain semUance by the snow-storm or the twiUght. 
and, all the while, the bloody purpose which animated 
them, and which gleamed in every fadb and eye, con- 
trasting so strangely in its transitory and unimportant 
nature, with the majestic and eternal solemnity of the 
mighty scene around them.**— .VoL IL p. 9 — 11. 

Mr Chambers is a young author, exceedingly indus- 
trious, and exceedingly useful, which is better, perhi^s, 
than being either brilliant or profound. His books sell, 
and are rmd ; and, so long as this is the case, he has 
probably no objection that others should be admired and 
neglected. 



Scenet qf War^ and other Poemt, By John Malcolm. 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, pp. 191* 

PoETKT, like cotton, is looking up, and prices may 
now be quoted a shade higher. Two years ago no book- 
seller would even glance at the article. The most inge- 
nuous jTOung author, with that fkint fluctuating colour on 
his cheek which is one of the decided sjrmptoms of ge- 
nius and consumption, was received with the most chill- 
ing indifference; and as soon as his neat manuscript 
volume was produced, a hasty ''good morning** was 
pronounced by the bibliopole, and the ingenuous young 
author walked down stairs profoundly convinced of the 
utter nothingness of life. But, if he went home and died 
of a broken heart, he was decidedly wrong. The literary 
market is just like the market for sugars, rums, oils, 
hops, coffees, or brandies. To-day it is as dull and heavy 
as can be, but if you have patience you will find it brisk 
enough ere long. Besides, when goods of a better qua- 
lity are in the field before you, they must be sold oft' be- 
fore you csn expect to meet with any buyers. Two years 
sgo the echoes of Byron*s harp were still ringing 
through the land, and its very echoes were more timlling 
than the first and fullest tones of others. The birds are 
silent when the thunder roars ; for a mightier voice is in 
the sky than theirs, and little marvel that booksellers 
lodked cold and sUtely as icebergs to young poets, for 
so long as the full moon was careering among them, they 
twinkled with a pale and sidcly light. 

But an interregnum has at length taken place. The 
prince is dead, and his successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. It ia a popular election, the competition is 
open to all, and the candidates can hardly fail to be nu- 
merous. It is not impossible but that the govern- 
ment may be vested not in one, but in a body of men. 
In the meantime, public curiosity is awakened,— the 
bugle is hung up, as in the fairy tale, at die dead king*s 
gate, and whoever can blow it shall reign in his stead ; 
Sf the achievementcan be performed by none, then must 
there be a band of musicians substituted in his plaoe. 

It is idle to tell us that people will ever grow tired of 
poetry, or that we have had so much of it of late that 
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there is no occadoii for an j man tat a long whOe to 
come. Because the Mill and the plains were oorered last 
summer with a thousand flowers, shall we weleoroe less 
jojrfully the return of the sunny spring ** with her kir- 
tie of lilies around her glancing,'*— shall we hold in leas 
estimation the unbooght treasures of green and gold she 
scatters over the g^ortous earth ? The affections of the 
heart, the delights of the senses, the perception of the 
beautiful, must cease,— human nature must be changed, 
— tfae soul must be taken out, and tha body left to walk 
on without it, before that species of oompositioii 
which appeals to the feelings snd the fimcy, to the in- 
telleet and the judgment, inXL become uninteresting, and 
of little valua. True, prose is the great staple commo* 
dity of life ; and without prose, libraries would dwindle 
down into very small dimensions, and periodical works 
be comprised in a ?erv few Uaves. True alsoy the mind 
may be wetfled out with poetry, and for a time may turn 
away from it, like the bee from the blossom, satiated 
with sweets. But not on these accounts will one of the 
purest pleasures left to fallen humanity be resigned— 
the pleasure which the Peri experiences at the gatea of 
paraidise, — catching glimnsea or a brighter state of ex- 
istence, and with the aia of imagination gradually in- 
ducing forgetfulaeu of personal cxdnsioD. 

In all s easo n s, times, and places, we take up a vo- 
lume of poetry irith pleasmre— Jiay, though it be only a 
Tolume of rh]rme, it is apt to soften down die asperity 
of our nature, and make us fed less of the critic and 
more of the man. When we condemn a volume of prose, 
we are subjected to far fewer compunctious viaitiogs than 
when we see it necessary to treat se vere ly the fledgling of 
a bashful muse. There is something sturdy and sub- 
stantial about prose — some^ng that smacka of world- 
ly wisdom and the tear and wear of everyday life, and 
wliich seems to fit it well fbr encountering the buflbtings 
of fortune, and the whips and sooms of ^tieism. But 
not so with poetry. Timid as a virgin on her bridal 
mom, it comes forth to meet the gane of those who wait 
without, and like her, too, its clMmns are often veiled at 
first from the vulgar eve. They shrink into concealment 
ftom the rude touch of doubt or curiosity ; but the soft 
voice of encouragement, and the sentle hand of affection, 
may soon succeed in withdrawTog the filmy covering, 
and beauty stuids revealed in its nocmday blase. Never, 
while vou live, breathe with harshness a poet*s name. 
If he has awakened one deeper feeliog, one finer emo- 
tion, one nobler aspiration,— ha haa not written in vidn. 
Far distant he may shine, on the very verge of the hori- 
son ; but so did tbe sun itsdf when it fint broke on die 
gloom of ni^t. Let the paeudo*pretender to the name 
of minstrel be whqit back into hla original obscurity ; 
but if in his bosom there latk one spanc of tbe diviner 
essence, cherish it as the fire of an altar whidi may yet 
kindle into a broad and purifying flame. 

The mightiest lyres have Ibr a tima besn unstrung or 
silent, but othen have been wooing the public osr not 
unsuccessfully. Three of these have sent forth their 
voices ftom Scot]and,—PoU(^ Kennedy, andMalcolBi. 
Though frequently too verbose and tautologkal in dio> 
tion, and in conception too unvaried and aloMst tedious, 
*^ The Course of Time*' is a very wonderful production 
for so young a man as the antfaor was when he wrote it ; 
and though we are not <|aite sure that Pollok would 
ever have risen to any thmg much beyond it, there is 
every cause to reeret that his untimely death should 
have deprived both himself and his country of the ho- 
nours they promised mutually to oonfer on each other. 
The author of <' Fitful Fandea'* is aUve, and in aU the 
freshness and vigour of manhood. Of some new and yet 
more sustained raort of his geniua, we hope soon to be 
called on to express a more ttan inerdy laudatory opi- 
nion. At present, it is Malodm who lias come before 
us, and his style is very different from that of dlher of 
the two we have already mentioaed« 



Mr Malcolm is not one of thote wrilen who take tlie 
mind by stonn, or who wrap the feelings as in a whirl- 
wind. All that he pretends to is that gentle influence 
over the heart which steals upon it imperceptibly, and 
which, like the li^t of evening, is loved the more, 
simply because it wants the brillkncy of noon— because 
it is more feeUe, and theieftve tbe sooner hkdy to pasa 
away. Mr 3f alcolm*s is pecuUarly the poetry of senti- 
ment, in opposition to that of conception. There is a 
great deal of sentiment in the poetry of Mn Hemaos, 
but there is also a great deal of flowery embdlishment ; 
her ridi Itdian foncy enablea hor to wreathe garlands 
round tbe fbdinga, and wiiile she tiius adda to their 
beauty, she perhtps detracts a little fVom tfadr sincerity 
There are innumeraUe small imitators of Mn Hemana, 
whose linea are made up of ^ deama of goMan liair,** 
**• gushing streams,** ^^ the dea^ tbe dead," «« the bold 
and free,** ^^ they have gone in sUenoe down," and each 
little pieces of floridness, but who, wanting the fine mn- 
aical ear, and ddieate taale of thdr protoQrpc^ are mere 
tinsd and emptiness fWnn beginning to end. Mr Mal- 
colm is no imitator; ha goes strwght fbrward to bia 
purpose, and expresses natural fMings in naCaral and 
sunple language. The smooth and pleasant flow of hk 
hflKuc vene reminds us a good deal of Qo&dsraith and 
Rogers. The fint and longest poem in the pvessnt vo- 
lume is in this measure. It is entitled^ The Campaiga," 
and dcacribes very touchingly and nnaflbctedly seme of 
the scenes of the Peninsular waiw A good nnnriier of 
the minor poems have already appeared in the ^ lite- 
rary Souvenir** and other periodicds. Some of thnn 
we like extremdy; othen are a l^le oommonplaccw 
Our chief favourites are <« Tbe 8oldier*a Funeral,'* 
" The North-wester,** « The Vener Bdl,*' ** My 
Birth-Day,** and «« The Poet's Death-Bed." Of one 
or two of these our readen ahall Judge for themsdvea. 

acT BiaxB<a>AT* 

Time diakes his glassy and swtfUv mn 
Life's sands, sull d>bing grain by grain ;•• 

For weary, wan, autunmafaun 
Brin£B round my birthday <Rioeagaln}«« 

And li^ts me, like the foding bloom 

Of pale October, to the tomb. 

Mv UithF^y !— Each revolving yesr 

It seems to me a darker &y ; 
Whose dying flowen and leaflets sere 

With solemn waming seem to say. 
That aU on earth like shadows fly p^ 
That nought abideth 'neath the aky. 

My birtb-day !—Whffe, when life was yoong^ 

Is now eadi promiae which it gave? 
Hope's early wreathe have long Men hung^— 

Pale fided gariands, o'er its graven 
Where Memory waten with her tean^ 
Tboss relios of departed years. 

My bfath-day !— Where the loved ones now. 
On whom in happier timea It dawn'd ?» 

Each beaming eye uid sunny brow 
Low in the dark and dreamless land 

Now deep— where I shall dumber aooOf 

Like aU beneath the sun and moon. 



Mybirth-day !— Onoe I loved to hear 
These words by fiiendship edioed round; 

But now they fiul upon odne ear 
With thouafats too moumfbl and profonnd,— > 

Fraught with a sad and aoleam speUt 

And starflii^ as a wailing kndL 

Not less soft and beantifiil, and, on tha whob^ 
original and striking, 
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TBS post's BXATAAXDb 

Oh, alM, and alas t 
OiMD grows tha grm» I 
LOm tte wavM «• MiBCb Um Um wia^ wt pMb 

DSLTA. 

Tb tdl me *tk the eroiiiig lioiir ;— theq, ere the day be 

flown. 
The reemient ope^ thst I may eee my hwt of mne go 



WUh beune •■ bomtUbl hem rise to ffUdden earth agalii, 
Aad wake the worid with Ms and Ught,— hut aUne lor 
mein^ain* 



akyafceive^ and the gnat earth htlow, 
I yet wonld take a kMit IbreweU to ehmr me «e I go ; 
And I will dena the light thai gfewa along the ireige of 



And pUye upon my fiided cheeky the amile of opening 



And let my fidnting heart inhale tweet Natare*8 firag- 

nmt imath( 
That wafta a mtawge from the howeratoeootheihebed 

ofdMith: 
That heara a whiepcr ftom the wood% a ftrewcUfrom 

theapriqg*- 
A tale of opening leaf and bud— while I am withering. 

And let me hear the imall Urda ling among the garden 

bo If en 
TMr evening hymn^ that went to Uea my aolitary 



That ehoral anthem, waiUed wild npon the leafy epray, 
WiU^bdthiaenr, that to the atndn nunt aoen be deaf 
ibraye. 

And blame me not, that, eaDed awav nnto a land of bUai, 
I CMidly linger on tiie diorea of auen a world aa tliis ; 
And better hwe than anght I know of bright immortal 

This earth, ao lorely in her woi^ ae beautiful in teara. 

Te aay that aooga of triumph ewcD, and flowera eternal 

ware^ 
Akog the atreama oflift that flow*mid eomea beyond the 



Botdialll WretheibddembloomaandaDngaofendlea 

Lfte etnina that make h bll» ia WMH and Aowvn that 
hhmntodtol 

AndnowIgiTethepartipgkiMb and wsia the part^pg 



My paling epirif a on the wiiy toeeek the distant land,— 
Ye mntd onea of my hearty with whom I may no longer 

dwell. 
And thou green earth, with all thy atr«am% wood% 

aong% and fl o we ry lar e wel l I 

^ The Waka'' la a yfmf tweet poem, and it one of 
tb ee e, moicofcr, which ahow how poedcal mindt can 
tarn into gold aO they tooeh. After deaeribing the de- 
li|^ of ^ The Wake^'* and the esquititt pleMure de- 
mod from Botk heard in the ailcnoe of the night, the 
aathaea btgiiatinn taoiw hfan a Httle ftnther, aad he 
adda, 

^ Row, thfooffh the ailence de^ and widc^ 

The aoft aSnal accents awoon, 
Uke aeme lone nirit*a anthem algh'd 

JScneath i Kff midnight moon*** 



We aospaet die Engliah reader will be a little pnxded to 
dbcorer what knd of mnsie it meant by thia detcriptiea ; 
■nd it k indtti mdaadioly to percdve the diflterenee 
here ■ in thit mttttce, aa m to many Owert^ 
poetry and reafity. The ^ wake,** be it nnder- 
, BntiaitcoBmMN^of acoapleofbaatbeyt,anda 
baton^ played by tltteebHndnniaiciant in the daikeTCT>« 
n^S ftr aU wedn or to befoe the new yeir, in the hope of 
^■■a^BBigaoBMiiiiitptrqowntiorineirpantb dOhVIND 



befaig ^ lone tpifitt,** they are parlienlarly Jovial tpiritt, 
and are obaerred to be foodett of playing in the imme- 
diate vicinirr of wiiiaky tbopa, as it it natural that 
«« tpirits** abouUL So tu hem their ever «« tigfahig 
antiiems,** tbey are conmionly found toothing the Scot- 
tieh ear with tuch airs at *^ Duncan Gray,'* ^' Jeony't 
bawbee,'* «« Aiken Dium,*' and «' The Batt Neuk o* 
PSfo.** They may poaaibly be ^ beneath the midnight 
moon,** though it it much more likely that tliey are be- 
neath a gat liunp. But it it ever thut that proee cold, 
calculating, httitlett prote attemptt to disenchant the 
cieatkmt of potty.— Out on the f^ fitnd I 

We trutt tliat Mr Malcolm win long continue to write, 
at he hat botn doing, ttmint which mutt ever pie tee ** the 
gentle and the good,** aad that, in our Uierary pro^rett, 
we thall meet with iiim again anon^ ^ chewing tilt cud 
of tweet and hitler fimctet*** 



DivertUms of Hodyeot ; ar^ The MoUltrU Art of 
Thinking. By the Author of *< Clan-AIbin,'* and 
«^ Elisabeth de Bruce.*' OHver and Boyd, Edin- 
burgh, 182& Pp. S60. (Publithed thit day.) 

This is one of those books whose numben cannot be 
too much multiplied. It ia intended for the rising ge- 
neration, and is full of that useful knowledge^ conveyed 
in that easy and familiar manner, wliich mikes its at- 
tainment at once a duty and a pleasure. We avs not 
among thoee who approve of the entire exclusion of all 
imaginative writing from the norseiy ; aor avs we dis- 
posed greatly to commend thoae dry catalogues and cate- 
chismsy thoae abstract queatioos and answers, which are 
in many cases more apt to busden the memory than to 
store tlie mind* Besiflet> tbey make children little ar- 
tificial things, who nply to you by rote, and who have 
no ideas, and very fow foelinga, of their own. All ^ 
gentler humanities of their nature ought to be cultiva- 
ted as caicfnlly as their intellectual faculties ; fat with- 
out the former, the latter will be of little avail towuds 
the securing of happinesti 

A lady ^.Mta Johattone't varied readiiig, and to- 
lid and eztentive acquirement!, tecmt peculiany adapted 
for rstcuhig her juvenile friendt at once from the ener- 
vating and ptejodidal efieott of mate ficfitn, and the 
uninteretting banenaets of plain hard statcmenta of 
foct. In the << Diveisiont of HoUycet," (a title ec«ctly 
ezpUcit enough,) the hat paotentod ut with the firtt of 
a seritt of workt inttnded exdutively for the improve- 
ment of the young. Uollyoot it a cottage in England, 
inhabited by Mm Herbert^ a widow lady, with her 
three tont and two daaghten« of whom the <ddett it 
thirteen and the yonngett tevea. Bfit Heri>ert toper- 

iatcndt the ediicatian of her diildrea ; and her judicmut 
instructions are for the mast part eonvqred under the 
form of fomilj convtaatioBt, and are inlertperted with 
vadoua little mddeatt and aoocdolet fftlwlWd to win 
the attencian of youth. On the whde, the phm it pnt^ 
limilar to that of Mitt Edgeworth't << Hairy and Lucy,^ 
and tsecuted with oeaily aa much abili^. The titlet 
of the diaptot are at foUowt s — L << fotrodnction.'* 
II. << Quitting— .The Boatt of Knowledge—Rational 
Readtog— The NutUng Egcurtion." III. " Saturday 
Night at HoUyoot— Memoir of OiiseU Baillie.'* IV. 
« Suaday at BfoUycot** V. « Lights and Shadows of 
Juvenile Life." VL << S^le and Vulgarity— Goumge 
and Humanity." VII. *' The Ship Launch." YUL 
<< True Charity— lattinct of Birdt.'^ IX. '* Punctual- 
ity— Visit to a Cottace." X. ^ The Juvenile I>ebale 
—Beauty or Utility.'^ XL ^ Infirmity of Purpose— 
PhilosofOiT of Daily Lifo." XIL « The Oeyseis. 
The Cuttle-fish— Knowled0s is Power— Young Casa 
Bisncs Cliristmas— A Home— Hdydays." 

Xa one of these chapters we are introduced to a spedet 
of mental exerdae, caUed ^ Rational Readingt," iriiich. 
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we obaore, are to fonn a sabieqaeiit yolume bj them- 
! selves. This exercise consists in making it compulsorf 
on the pupil to read with the understanding, by obli- 
ging him to fill up all the blank words or phrases which 
are intentionall j left in anypiece of composition select- 
ed to form the Reading. Whilst the mind, as well as 
the memory and the eye, is thus brought into action, a 
lesson in grammar, and in the exact signification and 
application of words and synonymes, is taught at the 
same time. The blanks are marked regularly by figures, 
and the teacher keeps a key with corresponding figures, 
to which the words or phrases omitted are affixed. 
'^ Sometimes, when in doubt about a word, the children 
were gratified to find that they had hit upon the right 
one,--ltbe true sense and exact meaning of the author : 
sometimes their mother said they had found even a bet- 
ter word than the original (me." An example of this 
sort of Reading will make the matter more dUtinct i 

« BEITISH IKTEEPIDTTT AKD HUMAXITT. 

^^ A small French vessel, the Leonora of L*Orient, 
with « (1) oT seven men, and a (2) of grain, wa«> in 
April 18179 attacked by a violent gale, ami in (3) to get 
into the (4) of Calus, was overpowered by the force of 
the (6) and currents, and waves, and driven on the rocks 
to the east of the port, where she struck. The danger 
soon became (6), and the 'wrecks thrown on shore, an- 
nounced the certoin (7) of the (8) mariners. Numerous 
(9) of this scene of desolation, lamented that they could 
ttflford no (10). At this (1 1) moment, there was seen (12) 
with force of oars, a pinnaoe-bost sent irom the British 
Yacht, the Royal Sovereign. The boat, conmianded by 
Lieutenant Charles Moore, who bad under him eight 
(13), advanced with (14) in spite of the dangen by which 
it was (15). Captain Owen, the conmiander of the yacht, 
stood on the extremity of the pier of (16), covered widi 
the dashing (l?)^ to dieer ana direct the brave lieuten- 
ant and bis (18) crew. Four of the (19) men on the 
wreck had, by this time, disappeared ; but at last Lieu- 
tenant Moore got within a little (20) of it, and by^means 
of a rope which they threw (21) saved two of the (22) 
men. Not betog able longer to keep their position, they 
attempted to land these two on the pier, when Captain 
Wilkinson, commander of a Dover packet, Uirew him- 
self into the boat to assist this manoeuvre at the risk of 
his own (22). All was (23) accomplished, but there was 
still a poor man who had (24) himself to the mast with 
a rope, that he might not be (25) overboard. Lieute- 
nant Moore and his brave (26) returned to face anew a 
danger they already knew to be so great, and had near- 
ly (27) the (28), when the gallant lieutenant, standing 
up to direct the rowers, was swept into the water by a 

(29) wave, that (80) over the pinnace. He instancy dis- 
appeared ! A feeling of horror and consternation struck 
the (31) spectators ou'the shore. 

The lieutetiant, after passing under the boat in that 
frightful sea, recovered himseli, and rose to die surface, 
where he was immediately taken up bv the (32), and re- 
placed in the (83). The courage of this senerous man 
was not (34) by this narrow escape from dnth ; he re- 
turned with (35) perseverance to the perishiBg (36), for 
whose safety he (37) his own. 

The Key, '« (1) crew; (2) cargo; (3) endeavour- 
ing; (4) harbour; (5) wind; (6) inminent ; (7) fate; 
(8) wretched ; (9) spectators ; (10) help ; (1 1) perilous ; 
(12) advancing ; (13) men ; (14) rapidity ; (15) surround- 
ed ; (16) Cahds ; (17)n>ray; (18) daring; (19) unfor- 
tunate ; (20) distance ; (21) out ; (22) unfortunate ; (22) 
Ufe ; (23) bappUy ; (24) lashed ; (25) washed ; (26) 
crew ; (27) reached ; (28) wreck ; (29) tremendous ; 

(30) broke; (31) anxious; (32) mulon; (33) boat; 
(34) shaken; (35) unabated ; (SO) seamen; (37)i]sk. 
ed." 

We hcartfly agree with Mrs Johnstone, in thinking 



that this mode jof instractioo has only to be tried, in 
order to be very extensively adopted. We find that she 
disclaims the merit of originality in the discovery, men- 
tioning that she saw it accidentally ^* in a siittle firiiit- 
ed sheet, published some time since by Dr Uorthwidc 
Gilchrist, the wdUknown Oriental scholar i** but, nevet- 
theless, praise scarcely inferior to that of originality ia 
due to thti person irho peroeivea so distinctly the merit 
of a suggestion made by another, that the very first op- 
portunity is taken to revive and enforce it* and make it 
generally known. 

We wish Mra Johnstone all success in this new bandi 
of literatnre which she has taken under her can. Tke 
only fault we can find with the *^ IKverskms of Holly- 
cot," is pn occasional dispositum to snappishnesa, and 
periiaps a little vulgarity on the part of tbe young peo- 
ipity which we should have been glad to have seen av^- 
ed. Mrs Johnstone's ^ood sense will easily enable her 
to correct a defect of this kind ; and, with her abilities, 
we are aware of no reason why she should not ere long 
be regarded as the Misa £dgewocth of Scotland. 






KnightU and RunOeyU Cretti of the NcMKty ani Gemtry 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Designed principally for the use of Artists. London, 
Sherwood and c3o. ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart. 

Knighft Heraldic lUuttrationt of Supporter i^ Shiddt^ 
(h-namentsj Bracket*^ Ciphers, ^e. Drawn and En- 
graved by the first Heraldiic Artists. To be completed 
in five Parts, published every two months. Londoo, 
T. Griffiths ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart. 

Knighft Modem and Antique Genu* LcndoD, T. 
Griffiths ; Edinburgh, A. Stewart. 

These very beautiful heraldic works, executed In a 
style of elegance and taste seldom surpassed, are as yet 
hardly known in Scotland. We have much pleasure 
in recommending them to the attention of our readers, 
whether as illustrations of heraldry and chivalry, or as 
specimens of art which reflect the highest credit on the 
publishers. The crests of the nobility and gentry, 
comprised in one large quarto vc^ume, and of which 
several hundreds are given, must be interesting to the 
antiquarian, from the nature of the subject, and ^ 
aid they will afford him in his researches regarding 
that honourable emblem of distinction, which, being the 
uppermost part of an armoury, frequently characteriaed 
the bearer as much as his arms, was often constituted by 
royal grant, and was almost always borne by monarchs 
themselves, as witness the lions of Richard IL of Eng- 
land, and of James I. of Scotland. To herald-palntera, 
engntvers, and chasers, the work, in a professional point 
of vi^w, must also be exceedingly valuable, as exhibit- 
ing a specimen of a much correcter style of drawing in 
this department of art, and entirely doing away with the 
rudeness and the inaccuracy of the mottos, inscriptions, 
and sculptures of former times. — The Illustrations of 
supporters, shidds, and other omamenta, is an under- 
taking of equal merit, but only the first part has yet 
been published. 

The work on '< Modem and Antique Gems,** which 
containfta very numerous and curious collection, though 
originally designed principally for the use of seal-en- 
gravers, may Justly be entitled, as suggested in the pre- 
face, ^* A Fancy Scrap-Book." There is in it something 
to afford a study or an amusement to almost everybody. 
The admirer of the fine arts will have his taste gnuified 
by a minute examination of many of the subjects ; the 
scholar will find antiques ftom the Elgin marbles, some 
fine Grecian heads, and several plates of hieroglyphics { 
the young lady will be delighted with the multiplicity 
of designs which bear a reference to the tender pasaion^ 
the aportsman will be entertained with dogs, horses, and 
birds innumerable ; the man of gmeial literature will 
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fuid mythologj, aeatiiiiait, tatfare, hoioour, all at hit 
eommand ; anid, with these cUims apon attention, we 
think the ^ Modern and Antiqoe Oeroi," or The Fancy 
Sermp'Mook^ shoald he pltntifollj tprinkled through 
MhsKies and drawing-rooma. 



Lodge^tSerUt ofPortrailt oflUuHriout Tcnonagu of 
Grtat Britamy with HUtarical Memoirs, London, 
Haidii^ and Lepaid ; Edinburgh, W. TaiL 

This if a new edition of one of the moet interesting 
works in this department of the fine arts which England 
has produced. Under the superintendence of Mr Iiodge, 
one nnndred and eighty portraits of the illustrious dead 
of this country were engraved by the most celebrated ar- 
tists, from original and authentic portraits in the posses- 
sion of the nobility and gentry. These were accompanied 
witfi biographical and l&torical memoirs, written with 
much clearness and ability. Two sets of this work were 
pttbUsbedy-^ large one, which sold at an immense price, 
and a smaller one, which has proted so successful that 
the plates were all worn out. The portraits have been 
now le-engraTed, and are to be published a third time, 
in moo^y numbers, esch number containing three, 
with biographical memoirs attached to each» and to be 
sold at the moderate price of seven shillings and six- 
pence. Tbe specimen number is now on our table, con- 
taining portraits of James Graham, Marquis of Mon- 
trose ; Mary Stewart ; and Lord Darnley. In other co- 
pies Cardinal Beaton is substituted for Montrose. All 
these are beautifully executed, especially the first A 
letter from Sir Walter Scott to the publishers has been 
printed akm with them, which, altogether independent 
of its remara upon this work, is valuable as a piece of 
Uteiary eompoiitioa, and shall therefore be transfeired to 
our pages: 

^ flim WALTER 8C0TT TO Kit HARDING, 
BOOXSKLLCR, LOXDOW. 

** Snt,— I am obliged by your letter, requ-stfaig that I 
would express to you my sentiments respecting Mr 
Lodge's splendid work, consisting of the portraits of tbe 
most celebrated persons of English history, accompa- 
nied with memoirs of their lives. I was at first disposed 
to decline offering any opinion on the subject ; not be- 
cacttse I had the slightest doubt in my own mind con- 
cerning the high v^ue of the work, but because in ex- 
pressing sentiments I might be exposed to censure, as if 
attaidiing to my own jn^ment more importance than It 
eoold deserve. Mr Lodge*s work is, however, one of 
such vast consequence, that a person attached, as I have 
been lor many years, to the studv of history and aati- 
qnitiea, may, I think, in a case of this rale and peculiar 
kind, be justly blamed for refusing his opinion, if re- 
quired, oonceming a pnblicatioo of such value and im- 



*^ Mr Lodge*s talenU as a historian and antiquary are 
vdl known to the public by his admirable collection of 
ancient letters and documents, entitled Illustrations of 
British History, a book which 1 have very frequently 
consulted; and have almost always succeeded in finding 
ooc only the information rn^uired, hut collected a great 
deal more as I went in search of it The present work 
ptesenta the same talents and industry ; the same pa- 
dent powetsof ooUecthig information from the roost oh* 
score aad hidden sonxees, and the same talent for se- 
Iseting the Ikcts which are the rarest and most interesU 
ia^ Hid pvesenting them to the general reader in a lu- 
onnons and eondse manner. 

** It is impossible for me to conceive a work which 
soglit to be more interesting to the present age than that 
windi exhibita before our eyes our ^ fothcrs as they 
llfcd,' accompanied with such memorials of their lives 
and cbataeten as enable us to compere their persons and 
with their sentiments and actions. 



*^ I pretend to offer no opinion upon the value of the 
work in irespect to art — my opinion on that subject is li- 
terally woiih nothing in addition to that of the numer- 
ous judges of paramount authority which have already 
admitted iu high merits. But I may presume to say, 
that this valuable and extended series of the portraits of 
the illustrious dead affords to every private sentleman, 
at a moderate expense, the interest attached to a large 
gallery of British portraits, on a plan more exiensif e 
than any collection which exists, and, at the same time, 
the essence of a curious library of historical, bibliogra- 
phical, and antiquarian works. It is a work which, in 
regard to England, might deserve the noble motto ren- 
dered with such dignity by Dryden : 

' From hence the line of Alban fiuhen oome^ 
* And the long glories of mi^estic Rome.* 

** I will enlarge no more on ^e topic, because I am 
certain that it requires not the voice of an obscure indi- 
vidual to point out to ^e British public the merits of a 
collection which at once satisfies the imagination and the 
understanding, showing us by the penal how the most 
distinguished of our ancestors looked, moved, and dress- 
ed ; and informs us by the pen how they thought, acted, 
lived, and died. I should, in any other case, ^ve de- 
clined expressing an opinion in this public, and almost 
intrusive manner ; but I feel that, when called upon to 
bear evidence in such a cause, it would be unmanly to 
dedine appearing in court, although expressing an opi- 
nion to wmcfa, however just, my name can add but little 
weight. 

^^Aibot^d, 26th Marchy 182a" 

Art and Nature. A Tale, Edinburgh. Alex. Mackay. 

182& Pp.32. 

This is a production of some seven hundred lines, in 
which a considerable facility of rhyming is discovered ; 
but what they mean, or for what purpose they were writ- 
ten or published, is quite past our comprehension. The 
prefoce, too, which one generally expcMSts will explain 
something, is as bad as the rest. The author, ^* in tra- 
velling to lx>ndon, chanced to see in a window a French 
print,*' and this print brought to mind a very beautiful 
and fascinating lady of hia acquaintance. But ^< the 
inferiority of 5xe print (however graceful and interest- 
ing,) was at least as striking as its resemblance to the 
fair object of bis agreeable reminiscences ; and this l»- 
cident gave rise to a series of rhvmes, which neither are 
entitled, nor aspire, to the dignity of a poem.** Now, 
though one does not exactly see what occasion there was 
to found *^ a series of rhymes*' on this ^' incident** at 
aU, yet one naturally expects that the rhymes which 
were founded on it wUl turn out to have some coimex- 
ion with it. But they have no more connexion with 
the said ^' incident" than they seem to have with any 
thing else, human or divine, under or above the sun. 
Nevertheless, there Is some cleverness in them, though 
it is difilcult to say of what sort. 
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On the Knowledge ofChritt Cmc\fied^ and oiher Divine 
ConiemplatUmt. By Sir Matthew Hale, Knt, Lord 
Chief Justice of King's Bench, EngUmd. With an 
Introductory Esiay, by the Eev. David Young, Perth. 
Oksgow : William Collins. 182& Pp. 464. 

This is a reprint of some of the best of the celebrated 
Sir Matthew Hale's religious works, with a spirited in- 
troductory essay by the Rev. David Young of Perth, 
pointing out the impropriety of allowing mere temporal 
knowledge to be so much diffused as it is in the present 
day, without an equal accompanying knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and its various blessmgs. The publication forms, 
we observe, the fortieth volume of a series of select Chris- 
tian authors, printed uniformly, with introductory essays 
to each. 
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^eait ofFUme Geometry, Bj Robert Hatton* 1828. 

A U8EFUI. and Teiy weU-avnwged school-book, with 
bit objection, that the figurea, instead of being intro- 
luoed into the body of the work, each in jnxta-positioQ 
rith the theorem or problem it iUustrates, are collected 
ogether in separate plates, which makes the lefeceoce 
lot so easy* 



MISCEI^LANEOUS LITERATURE. 



TBB PAPEB-MAXEB'fl COrniT* 

From ihe German ofClawren. 

It was an evening like the present ; the snow ftSL thick 
nd heavj ; the skj was gloomj and doudj ; we sat 
ound the warm fire and talked. Our conrersation be- 
ame interesting. The death of our neighbour, the Pa- 
er-maker, which had taken place only the day before, 
ccasioned many remarks. The old warder of the forest 
ailed the Paper-maker a beggarlv rascal ; not so much 
n account of his trade, as from tne badness of his cha- 
acter. '^ Such a fellow,'* he said, '' could have no 
•eace in his grave. He oppressed every one within his 
•ower, and was a severe, cruel man all nis life." 

'* Be quiet, husband," said his wife. *' He is gone, 
nd we snould never speak ill of the dead. The pall 
rhich is thrown over the coflin at the interment, should 
e the mantle of Cliristian love ; it covers the d<tcsased 
rith all his errors and sins. * Judgje not, that ye may 
ot be judged.* " 

*' Neither do T Judge,** replied the old man. holding 
ut his hand a&etlonatdy to his wife; **• I only think, 
hat if all the tears lay upon my heart which that villain 
lade to flow^ I should never sink pcaoeablv to my eter- 
al rest. The fellow died frightfully, and no wonder ; 
-pain had distorted all his umbs ; and his last word 
'as a tremendous oath« In the moming he had deda- 
sd that he would go that night to the fir plantation, and 
how the bailiff the boundary ; but when he said so, he 
ittle suspected he was standing on the brink of the 
rave. Three hours afterwards he was a corpse." 

'' Pear father,'* said Mina, half playfully, half fa 
amest, and casting a look full of meaning at me,— .'^ dear 
itber, do not talk about the fir plantation ; for there is 
ne here who must go through it to-night** 

** Oh, never mind that, Mina. Snould ten Papcr- 
lakers stand in my way, I and my black horse would 
allop by them or over them* What is the history about 
he boundary ?'* 

«« Do you really mean to go home in this weather ?** 
aid the old lady. ^« It is so dark, that one cannot see 
ne*s hand. The country is covered with snow ; you 
rill not be able to find the roadt and— the night £1 no 
aan's fHend.** 

I could not consent to stay. I was only a short league 
rom home ; and whilst my horse was getting ready, I 
earned the following particulars :— 

About a year ago, an old woman wu murdered in the 
Ir plantadon; The assasshi had dragged heir several 
tens away from the spot where he committed the deed, 
tnd concealed her behind a hiUock. The spot where she 
ras murdetcd was very evident from the noarks in the 
and, and the quantity of blood. The faifomous act wms 
ommitted behind a bush elose to the road-side. The 
>nsh lav in the demesne of the Prince, but the mound 
n which the woman was found buried was, according to 
he assertion of the Justice, on the property of the Pa- 
ler-maker. The latter, however, affirmed that his pro- 
>erty began only at the back of the hillock. Theques- 
ion had not yet been decided who should bear the ex- 
lenses of the prosecution, whether the proprietor of the 
30st where the murder was conunitted, or of the spot 
vhere the murdered person was found. The •^tifftip. 



who had been apprdwided, remained in the mean time 
in chains. Thia very evening there was to have been a 
meeting at the place of dispute. The Papec-osaker had 
said, on the morning of the day on which he died, beiag 
then in sound healUi, that he would attend the meet- 
ing, but it might be late, as he had business of conse- 
quence to transact Shortly afterwards, he was taken 
suddenly and violently ill ; but, notwith^anding hb ex- 
crudattng pains, he remembered his rancour aeainit the 
Bailiff; and just an hour before his death, whilst wri- 
thing in agony, he said, that if a. miUion of devila hdd 
him down on his bed, be would nevertheless appear at 
the place of dispute, and confhmt the Bailiff 

My horse, which was to earry me in a few minotes 
over the spot in question, was now saddled, and waiting 
four me at the door. I took leave, and my good steed 
darted off with me like lightning. I willingly gave him 
the rein ; he pranced on throu^ the deep aoow, and 
went snorting across the dreary flat, till we entered the 
fir plantation. There the road was narrower, the snow 
deeper, and my horse became more impatient He waa 
dashing impetuously along* when he stopped so sudden- 
ly, that I was nearly thrown over his head by the jerk. 
I kept on my saddle, however, tightened the rnn, and 
spurred him forward, but the animal was immovable ; 
he pawed with his fore feet, reared up, pricked his ears, 
and snorted. 

'' What if the Paper-maker"— the idea only passed 
half through my mind ; yet I stood on the spot wh^re 
the poor old woman had breathed out her soul in the 
struggle with the murderer. ^ Coward !'* said I to my- 
self, and again had recourse to the spur { but the horse 
only made a spring sideways* I now tried to ooax him ; 
I patted his neck with a trembling hand ; but nothing 
coaild induce him to advance a step- I began to feel con- 
vinced that something either stood or lay in his way ; 
but, though it had ceased snowing, I could not see five 
steps before me. I have tolerable nerve | but people 
may say as they will— I felt a very uncomfortabls sort 
of sensation creeping over me ; I aUghted, led my bene 
with my left band, and held my switch before me with 
the right The horse followed a fow steps trembling ; 
be then suddenly stopped, and again snorted loudly firom 
hu wid^extended nostrils. I looked steadily before me 
—my eye fell on a black coflin which stood la the mid- 
dle of the way. I had courage enough to strike it with 
my switch ; but the stroke sounded dreadfully h<^w, 
and, as the horse at the same moment darted stUl farther 
off, my heart foiled me. I recollected there was a foot- 
path which led through the plantation. I remounted, 
and iode back tUl I reatBhed iu commencement, and then 
Uimed into it It ran parallel with the road, and at no 
great distance from it When I got again to the neigh- 
bourhood of the coffin, the horse resumed his symptoms 
of uneasiness ; but no sooner had he passed the spot, 
than he dashed forward at full speed, as if for life and 
de^h. For my own part, I was so tM and frosen, that 
evenr limb shook. My brother had not gone to bed, and 
I related to him my adventures. He langhed at me ; 
but I protested, on my honour, the tmth cl what I had 
seen and heard. 

^ Then I wiU prove the whole a nieoe of fodoraon- 
tadc," said he« ^ My two land hailiffii shall go with 
you io the spot If you find the cofiin, I will pay each 
of them a dollar fbr his trouble : if you do not find it, it 
is but right that you should reward them.*' 

I had no objections to the conditiona, and ordered 
my horse to be brought out again.. The bailifi^ accom- 
panied me, and we £ew near the plantatiso. My horse 
went en quietly— we reached the spot of terror— the oaf- 
fin had vanished— I was two doUan poorer^^od when 
I got back they all laughed most unmercifully* I ce» 
m^ed, however, perfectly convinced that my senaes had 
not deceived me. I scarody slept an hour all night-^ 
the black coffin wis oontiniially before me-^I heard the 
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hoDow stroke of the wUp, mod fd^ the ftvembliqg of the 
terrified hone ander me. 

Next moniiDg I made it mj fint boetaeei to ride bick 
to the plantfttioii. The tntces of my hone's feet were 
stOl Tisihle ; he htd trampled down the snow all round 
the spot where the coffin had stood ; hut there was no- 
thing else to be seen. I rode on to Hint's honse^ and 
sdated the whole drenmstanees there. ^' I told yon 
ao,** said the old man; ^ I knew he would have no peace 
in his grafe t" His wife folded her hands, and said 
mildly, ^ Bless them which persecute you ; hleas, and 
corse not ; he will csrtahily be judged, but God will 
judge him !*' 

*^ No doubt, BO doubt,** answeoed her husband ; ^ but 
the devil has already got him in his dutches. You hear 
that it was his coffin." 

^ Of a truth,** said Mina, more aerlooaly and ener- 
getically than she was Wont, ^ of a truth, it was hit 
coffin.** 

iler manner snrprised me; there was none of her nsn- 
al gaiety in it ; my pulse b^an to beat ouidc. 

^ What do you know of the matter, Mina ?'* 
^ She raised up hsr head from her work, flung back the 
ringlets that dustered over her brow, andloddngsigni- 
ficutly about hsc, she beckoned ns to gather round her 
vork-tabl& 

^ Von know the deceased Paper«maker*s boy, Martin ? 
Wdl, ycaterday evening, Martin went to fetdi his mas- 
ter's coffin bam the undertaker's ; but as it was badly 
secured on the sledge, it dipped off behind, while Mar* 
tim went on quite unconscious of his loss. Yon and your 
horse came to the spot ; got into a terrible fever of fright, 
and gaOeped off by the side path. Meanwhile Martin 
got hoBoe, missed the coffin, returned, and carried it 
away ; so wha you and the two bailiffs heroicdly came 
bade, the apparition had vanished. Martin tdd me the 
whole story tlus morning.** 

For at least a lortnighA, I was the laughing-stock of 
the oonntry. 

FINE AKTS. 

037 THDB PBBSBNT STATE OP ARCHITECTXJRE 

IN SCOTLAND. 

Jfy J)r liemet, Juihor of "MemoinqftheLifkqf 

Canava,** 4^c. 

•' Alt is the bdf of BSA'k nitara. 

WfBbAirn. 

Thx history of our early architecture, whether com- 
pared with itself or in reference to English and conti- 
nentalart, exhibits remarkable peculiarities. As respects 
general characteristics, the architecturd labours of no 
modem nation present a style of compokition so Uttle 
varied, or which appears to have been so unifbrmly go- 
verned by eztemd influences. Posterior even to the 
ibimcr part of last century, there existed only the two 
mnd divisioos of sacred a^ feudal erections, by which, 
m oihsr states, the middle ages of improvement and of 
anpire are distinguished. In each of these dasses its 
own nniibimity of taste prevails ; while they possess 
distinctive feauirso of the most opposite description. 
Our sacred ardiitecture, (inferior though it certdnly be 
in exteat and magnificence of undertaking,) in purity of 
design, variety, and ridmess of decoration, equals the 
best examfdet of the sooth, and excels those of the east 
and north of Europe. The reverse is the case of our 
baronid r^snains. These, in design, workmanship, and 
extent, not only partake of the geoerd inferiority of 
their class, as compared with ecdesiasticd buildings, 
bat real fix beneath the feudd strongholds of all our 
lifighboma. Through the connexion, dways to be 
fwed betwaea the modes of refinement, and the politi- 
cs^ eandition among any people, it would move not dif- 
mU to recgnyile those sasmiiic anomalioa. At pre- 



sent, we can hardy indicate the prindpleo of dndds<* 
tion. Of these, the isolation ot SootlaDd— her limited 
resources— the peculiar character of her warfare— the 
briefness of foreign dominion — the means, habits, pri- 
vileges and knowledge of her hierarchy and nobles- 
above all, the absence during many centuries of even a 
resemblance to a tiers Staty will furnish ^e cbJet 

The Reformation first created a third politicd estate, 
by cdling into action the energieo and weight of the 
people; but to the arts in Scotland, the spirit of the i^ 
formers proved doubly destructive. Dnimg the reigns 
of the English Stuarts, some advances were effected to^ 
wards the introduction of dassicd architecture, and even 
some of the designs of Inigo Jones were executed. 
These attempts, however, as well as a fsw buUdiogs at 
a later period by Campbell and Bruce, txdted little at- 
tention, and no sympathy in the nation at Urge. Nor 
till the last idgn, when the numerous works of Cham- 
bers, Clerk, Adams, and Stark, but especially the com^ 
mencement of a new capitd, awakened the public mind 
to the interest of the subject, does the state of architec- 
ture in Scotland merit much attention* The names sow 
mentioned formed the schod in which our living archi- 
tects chiefly studied. The masters, however, have been 
excelled by the pupils. The former took as their modd, 
Palladio, an imitatw, though a graceful one, at se- 
cond-hand, for he imitatfd we Roman imitators. The 
architects of the present day, we mean of our own coun- 
try, and to them as a body the praise is understood to 
be restricted, have advanced to the origin and sacied 
source of art ; following the pure, and s&ph^ and uni- 
versd modes of Greece. 

The architecturd character of a country depends up- 
on that of its individud buildings, as is chiefly the case 
in Itdv, or upon the beauty of iu dties, as generally 
throughout Europe It is in like manner to her capitd 
that Scotland is indebted for what celebrity in this re- 
spect she may have attained. Than Edinburgh, few ci- 
ties, perhaps not one, enjoy more excellent capabilities 
of naturd dte $ while none, Vienna not even excepted, 
whose plan admitted this precious and rare beauty to a 
very great extent, supplies an instance of the contrast of 
two entire dties, eacn of different age, manners, and as- 
aociations ; not onlv so, but eadi furnishing a most no- 
ble specimen in itself,— for in varied grandeur of effbct 
than the High Street, the sixteenth century has scarce- 
ly left a flner example. Much of dl this certainly has 
been felt and realised, but it is equally true!, ^hat ndther 
the mord nor the naturd capabilities of the scene have 
been justly evoked. Nay, good taste is ofllen shocked by 
strange sind inexplicable dereliction of advantages, 
easier £ur to have been embraced ; and features have been 
effiiced in wantonness, for the preservation of which sa- 
crifices were rather to be made. 

The subject generally will derive illustration flrom 
further consideration of this topic Edinburgh, that is 
the New Town, possesses the greatest simplicity and re- 
gularity of plan ; while, if judidoudy made available, 
the situation would have enabled the airchitect, with this 
simplidty, to have united variety of parts and forop of 
contrast— the very perfection of street architecture— the 
most arduous department of the profession. Unfortu* 
nately, it is exactly here that the fidlure has occurred. Of 
the three noble routes, forming the master lines in the 
ichnography — Princess Street, fronting the Castle and 
the ancient dty, in site the finest, is in architecture the 
most irregular, and the meanest. On the contrary, to 
have preserved, or even heightened, the distinctive cha- 
racter and associations of ancient feudd power, and mo- 
dem refinement, which we have mentioned as diffusing 
over the whole a rare and elevating charm, as conati. 
tutmg the very poetry of the spot, Prince's Street should 
have been conspicuous for rich and varied, but strictly 
regular and dassicd embdUdiment. Queen*s Stieei, 
the corresponding terrace on the north, looking out upon 




a Undscape of almof t anri?alled beautj and magnifl- 
oence, nhoold have accorded in an architecture simple, 
yet noble, in which the chaste Ionic predominated. In* 
stead of this, the buildings here are withont pretensions 
to distlncti?e character of any kind. The central range 
of George Street might have commanded almost every 
beauty of street scenery. Fine terminations, lateral di- 
▼isibns, admitting with great propriety of varied com- 
partments, or symmetricid mutations of manner, an ele- 
vated position, gi ving an unbroken skyline,— all have been 
overlooked, and a monotonous unfeeling style adopted, 
diffMng little fVom a continuous walL These remarks are 
not to be regarded merely as gratuitous criticisms upon 
what might, or might not have been done. The princi- 
ples which they advocate are founded in nature, and ap- 
pear sufficiently obvious, while to have acted upon them 
would- have aaded little to the original expense, had 
they, from the first, been held in view. We wish, there- 
fore, to hnpress their results as supplying two essential 
maxims, either unknown or hitherto disregarded in Scot- 
tish Architecture! 

I. It should always be remembered, that street scenery 
admits, with advantage, greater variety of embellishment, 
than iu component edifices separately and apart could 
with propriety receive. 

II. In the architecture of cities, greatness of general 
efibct can seldom or never be attained by mere extent ; 
there must be variety combined with symmetry in the 
constituents of that grandeur. It is on the principle of 
variety that ancient cities are so generally picturesque ; 
it is the want of symmetry that renders them so seldom 
beautiful or grand. 

In Edinburgh, excluding the churches, the public 
buildings are m two styles ; Uiose of an earlier date, 
PaUadian ; the more recent, Grecian in design. Not 
as a question of mere taste, but on principles of real 
sdenoe, we prefer the latter, although to the former 
more s^ctly belongs the most superb structure, not only 
in the capiul, but of Scotland. The College, standing, as 
in great measure it does, the representative of our na- 
tional taste, as of our national learning, we rank, not 
amongst, but with, the noblest quadrangles of Europe. It 
^possesses, too, this singular merit, that while complete 
in itself, no feature harshly discordant is obtruded upon 
•the antique and hallowed associations of the locality. 
This eflfect, always so desirable, is here most judiciously 
pi e s c i f cd by the massive and unpretending plainness of 
the exterior ; the front indeed belongs to a different 
character, but in spite of barbarisms and puerilities, 
the naster thousht is grand and imposing. These re- 
narks will explain, why we by no means onhe in the 
censure so universally expressed both by foreigners and 
natives, that this fine structure is not insulated. We 
see no primary advantage, far less any improvement now, 
commensurate with the expense of expoeinff three una- 
doned walls, while all that has architectural pietciisions 
externally is opa to view. The noble edifice is to be 
regarded in itself; it borrows and could receive nothhig 
from surrounding objects. This is precisely what should 
have been in a site to which no grounds were attached, 
an adjunct by the way little necessary for a winter 
session in a northern climate, and where no peculiar ex- 
oeUenoe of surrounding art r^uired an accessory* Let 
then this truly national work be viewed as it ought. 
Enter,— the whole is one magnificent burst of beauty ! 
Nor can we wdl imagine an effect better calculated to 
arooae gcmiiae and manly enthusiasm in the mind of 
die student, to awaken him to die ambition and die dig- 
nity of lettcn. He finds himself at once, and only within 
hb college, smrounded by order, and beauty, and roa- 
jeaty, fi^ng asaodatioBa ton the cahn delights, the ele- 
vitHig parsoita of letter* and philoaophy. Theae are 
mattCTt not of mere aeatimcnt. They minsle fai the great 
buainesB of cdacatkm, as Ices obvious Indeed, but moat 
powoftdliistniintBts ; and happy la Uiat tnttnictor, and 



fortunate his pupils, who discovers and applies sndl 
incentives most extensively. The awaking of such 
feelings in the youthful mind, therefore, as ranking, in 
the present instance, with the principle of utility the 
accomplishment of the effect, is one of the highest and 
most legitimate beauties of art The minor imperfee- 
tlons and improprieties which appear amid this splen- 
dour of general result, are to be ascribed to the original 
plan : Adams wanted the soul, .—the genius — ^be ex- 
quisite cultivation^ which lives only in the majesty of 
simplicity ; of this we are the more conrinced from ob- 
serving the dssrical purity of other works, by the pre- 
sent accomplished architect, and from the simple beavty 
of his part of the internal arrangement. We note 
especially the library, not unworthy of the Palatine it. 
self, when the repository of the undhniniohed treasures 
of Grecian and Roman literature. We would venture 
to suggest what cannot have escaped his penetratioa — 
that a difficulty of no little magnitude still remains ;— 
one which would escape the unpractised eye— but one, 
upon the successful removal of which, much of the 
beauty and firmness of effect in the basement depends, 
namely — the providing of proper means of access to the 
numerous entrances. 

The buildings in the Grecian style, now erecting or re- 
cently completed in Edinburgh, exhibit pleasing |m>ofs of 
the advanced state of Scottish Architecture, mmishing 
practical illustrations of the precept, *^ think as the an- 
cients thought,*' being composed both in the spirit and in 
the very m(^es of antiquity. The precept should ever thus 
be united with its corollary. They are also in diis union 
the more anxiously pointeid out, as evincing die conve- 
nience of the classic forms apfdled to the usages of Mo- 
dem life. A theory and practice (^posite to this, has 
supplied pretext for every mnovation, and for more than 
hslf the absurdity introduced into the art. It is matter 
of much regret, that the only one of these edifices yet 
finished — the ^* Boyal InstitutxoD,'* as an ardiitectuml 
feature in the general scene, realises not its fiill purpoae. 
There are two axioms common alike to good taste and to 
utility, ever to be held in mhid, with regard especially to 
public buUdings, namely, that in Itself die structure may 
appear to the greatest possible advantage fnm all iht 
prindpal points of view, — and that, as a part of one 
grand wh(He, it contributes the most largely to the giene- 
ral embellishment In practice, these two propositions 
will rardy, if ever, be found independent of each other. 
For the accomplishment of these ends, two other co-rela- 
dve principles must be studied; the position of the edi- 
fice on its site, — and the sdection of that site. In the 
case before us, the site is happily chosen, — bnt the po- 
sition is bad, being too low. No hnportant erection, 
especially no columned ixirdoo, should be looked down 
upon in any of the diief approaches. The whole ought 
to have been devated, and rendered distinct flrom the 
general plane of the Mound, by a terrace, on which the 
temple itsdf should have been reared, with access by a 
noble fiight of steps in fVont We may here just men- 
tion, that more space still is wanted on eadi side, and 
that the juncdon of die Mound should be formed hito a 
circular sweep, in order to correct or conceal the original 
want of a retiring drcus at the union of Hanover with 
Prince's Street 

Of original adaptation in the nse of the purest dassic 
modes, yet adaptation where aU thdr nadve grace b pre- 
served, the new High School presents a bModful ex- 
ample. The general design to which this praise is given, 
simUar indeed to aU truly good works, is exttemdy aim. 
pie, we had almost said common, — ^bdng merely a quad- 
rangle, with comer turrets, having also, from the ine- 
quality of the ground, fitmts of different devatien. Bot 
sttcharsthepoweraof real talent, that, out of dements ao 
meagre, and in common hands diaadvantageoos, has been 
created an e ff ec t one of die moat august in ardiiteo- 
tnra— that of a Oiedan temple on an devated poaitloii. 
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Bf the ■icnplflit, and, what itof infinite oomequcoee to | 
tnie cliect, cridently neoMMij mmnnmeatiy the lower 
sterj in front is aliogeihar oonoeale^ and the eje up- 
wards, from gfadadon to gradation, finally lepoees on 
the crave maJMtj of the iSmc portico whieh crowna the 
whotUB. By this fine compoeition, two faults, into one 
or other of which an ordinary mind would have fallen, 
are avoided,— namely^ either raising the columns of the 
portico and flanking colonnade from the ground, thus 
£dliag into triienssa, bendes exposing the inequidity of 
the fronts^— or continuing the columns from the base- 
ment only, thus committing the too common, but most 
■nrlansif error, of different orders and manner in the 
same deration. The internal arrangement is admirable 
lor eimpliciiy and appn^riateness of purpose. 

The National Monument, from the small p<nrtion yet 
in a state of forwardness, can hardly become the dinct 
subject of criticism ; but if it may be allowed to judge 
of die future whole from that smaQ portion, not one 
bnildii^ in modem Europe will approach nearer to the 
majesty and simple beauty of ancient art, in the sweet* 
est, too, of its orders— 

** The noUy ^ain— the manly Doric** 

We recommend to the student and the amateur, desi- 
roof of seeing exemplified the grand principles of stabi- 
lity, as dependent on mechanical excellenoes and on 
sdence, to view here the magnitude of the masses, and 
the exact workmanship, and to observe how these are 
tendered subservient to the effects of gravity and equili- 
brium— jninciples the very essence both of the art and 
sde&ce of building, and which be will not elsewhere in 
the kingdom have at this moment an opportunity of see- 
ing united with architectural grace and harmony. Cer- 
tain diacnasions, we understand, have arisen respecting 
the perpendicularity of these mighty colunms. The 



chitectnre in Scotland. This may fbrm the matter of 
future consideration. At present we shall merely state, 
that scarcely a churdi lias been erected among us since 
the Refoniwtion, which is not an absolute defonnity. 
The preceding remarits will evince our admiration at tibe 
art in our own national school, we may therefore be per- 
mitted to express censure as freely, and as conscientious- 
ly, as we have bestowed praise. The causes and nature 
m this corruption may hereafter be explained. 



merit or such discussions, or even their object, it is dif- 
ficalt to perceive. If each column is taken apart, it 
would DOC require much sdence to prove whether its po» 
sition makes equal angles with the tangent to the earui*s 
sarfiMe passing through the level of iu base. On the 
same analysis, nanting each to be separately thus per- 
pendicular to the plane of its own position, it is plain 
that no two can strictly be said to be perpendicular to 
each other. Consequently the extreme columns will hate 
perceptible divergence from parallelisin. It is therefore 
plainly impossible to rear a range of columns which, re- 
latively and separately, shall be perpendicular. But wlut 
is tbepraetksl inference from this ? We wish to point it 
out, the BEiore so, that we conceive every one of our modem 
arehitecu has overlooked it, as in the present case. 

The true architectural ponendicularity is this, that 
each masa, or part, has a middle line, that is« a line on 
each side of which are equal quantities of matter. This 
middle line, to insure subility, ought always to stand 
exactly in the direction of gravity, that is, of the plum 
line. In columns. this is most especially necessary; 
but not only so, but this ^* line of the middle,** to trans- 
late a term, ought to be continued, so as to form, with 
the nicest precision, the line of junction of each two 
adjacent beams of the architrave rating upon die abacus. 
But it is lsi|Wf«t6fe to effect this, if eblumns be jBoished, 
or nearly so, before their erection. It is here wliere our 
aidiilects frU ; a colunm should be reared at first, not 
in its just proportion, but length ; the architra? e ought 
to be laid, and then, and not before, should the middle 
line be strode, not from the centre of the abacus, but 
from each joint of the architrave. This view of the 
subject might be mathematically demonstrated to be the 
only correct method ; and if our limits permitted, we 
eosdd further illustrate its practical apjidication from our 
own personal examination of the ancient rains and an- 
cient fuarries of Magna Greda. 
One entile branch of the subject, the reader wOI per- 
namely, the state of ecclesiastical ar- 



THE PRESENT STATE OF MUSIC IN 
SCOTLAND. 

It is remarkable that while Scotland seized the ear- 
liest OTDortunity, after the Union, of distinguishing 
herself in General Literature and most of the Liberal 
Arts,— emulating and rivalling England in their pro- 
secution,— she £ould so completely have overlooked 
Music,— the most seductive, and certamly the most ele- 
gant of studies, a study which under the sway of her 
own Kings she had formerly cultivated, and one which, 
to say nothmg of iu attractions to the man of sdence, 
is the most intimately connected with the domsstie and 
personal enjoyments of a polite people. It is not in 
any original oi? ersity of susceptibility or taste, that we 
are to look for a satisfactory solution of this contrast 
between the English and ourselves; for if we travel 
back to the time of the Jameses, and a century or two 
preceding, we find the most intense relish of the na- 
tional melodies then in use diffused through the whole 
body of our people, from the prince to the peasant, 
while Englana, with all her theatrical and scientific at' 
tainmenta, had not escaped from a dry and artificial 
counterpoint, adapted rather to the eye of the Mathe- 
matician, than u> the ear of the Musician. A glance 
at the religious services and ceremonies of the two coun<' 
tries, however, will serve to explain the seeming ffnig«na. 
Music, unlike the kindred arts of Poetry, Painting, and 
Oratory, has never been known to leap at once firom in- 
fancy to manhood ; for this plain reason, that the latter 
being pore forms of art, having reference to the sim- 
plest feelings or forms of nature, aro dependent entirely 
on the efforts and inspirations of individual genius ; 
and a gifted genius is as likely to appear in early as 
in later ages : But Music is twofold, compounded of 
science as well as art, and as such iu progress and 
perfection (if the latter is attainable) must. iDte those 
of the other sciences, be the result of cautious experi- 
ment and laborious investigation. In short, it has to 
do with ascertained laws ; and although, wiUiout a pro- 
found knowledge of these, some progress may be made, 
yet, as is the case in all other sciences, it is but natural 
to conclude that in proportion to the knowledge of the 
abstract and fundamental roles, will be the facility of 
applying them, and the superiority of their application. 
Now in England, as Music has, from the earliest times, 
formed a prominent and essential feature in ihe reli- 
gious services, the Temples of Devotion have there at 
the same time been conservatories of Music ; where 
the professor might exploro his science, and rodooe it 
to practice ; wh^e genius, while it met with an ample 
field, found a suiuble reward, and where the body of 
the worshippers imbibed with the spirit of devotion, a 
taste for the purest and subllmest specimens of an art 
that wafted tlieir praises to their Maker. Nothing can 
better show the taste and talent for Music, produced by 
the churdi service, than the fact of the most difBcuit 
and grand of Handel*8 choruses being performed in 
the English Cathedrals, by those who earn their daily 
bread by the sweat of their brow. Even in petty and 
obscure towns, the strains of the great Masten may be 
heard, sometimes with, sometimes without, an organ, 
but generally with some accompaniment, and almost sl- 
ways witha choir of somesoru If the practice is not now 
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iltered, or if the ircstrj fundi are nat lieber, we could 
lirect our rceden to oae of the lofeliett vilUgei in South 
Wales, where, Sabbeth after Sabbath, for the happiest 
fears of our life, we heard sodM of the finest chants 
ind tunes perfonnsd by a little choir of three ?oiceSy 
lupported by a single clarionet ; so poor were the parish 
funds, but so eafcer the desin for an instrumental ac- 
oompaniment. It is not, however, merely intrinsic or 
oatire talent, that has been elidted by die English ter* 
rice in the days of Catholicism as well as Episcopacy ; 
but the foundation of a solid judgment and accurate 
taste has been laid, that has rendeiw the people feeling- 
ly alive to the merits of the noblest compositions. As 
proficients in instrumental perfbrmanoe, it would be ri. 
alculous to compare the Bngltsh in general with tlie 
bulk of many of the Continental states ; but in point of 
identific aoauirements and refined taste, it would per- 
haps be dimeolt to congregate in any ibreign ci^, an 
sudience to surpass that which frequents the PhiUiar- 
monic Society*s Concerts. As fbr uie society itself, it 
may defy the worid. 

Sudi are the benefits that have accrued from amalga- 
mating mdre closdy the music wiA the religion of Bng- 
land; and these benefits will only appear the more 
conspicuous by reviewing the results of a contrary prac* 
tioe in this kingdom. Instead of bringing in all the ad- 
ventitious aids that might, bv the natunS laws of asso- 
ciation, be supposed to lend fervour and sublimity to 
die afepiratioos d its followers, Presbyterianism seems 
to have had for its aim — an aim highly laudable if not 
carried too fkr— to strip rdigion of all externals, io abo- 
lish, as far as possible, ausht that might heighten the 
plenitude of faith by die Measures of sense, vod above 
all, to select a fbrm of worship diametrically opposed to 
die ritual it superseded. Music, indeed, is still retain, 
cd in the service of the church ; but, ^ not to speak it 
profanely,*' we put it to any musical P resby te r i an, whe- 
ther, even in thk metropolis, the psalmody in any of the 
established churches, (with one honourable exception,) 
is not grating to die ear, and derogatory to die service ? 
The evil, however, seems already to be working its 
own cure, being no longer endurable ; for die Dissent- 
ers, we perceive^ (those who can least afibrd it.) are now 
getting organs to their chapels — an example which we 
should wiui much to see ioUowed in more infiuential 
quarters- 
It is not turpriring, then, that a taste for music is 
so limited as it is. It Is scarcely to be imagined that a 
good taste can be Ibrmed on modeb of saoed singing 
extant ; and where else can the majority of the peo- 
ple have an opportunity of cultivating it ? In secular 
music, some may say s^mt we fear even our boasted 
national music U rather a poor school for the student 
The beauty of a few of our old melodies is apparent, 
and enchanting even to a stranger, — and to such as date 
tbeh* nativity north of the Tweed, even the very worst of 
them come recommended by a thousand associations that 
would more than redeem, in their eyes, defects and de- 
formities of any kind. This, however, is patriotism, or 
what you will, but not taste,— and even patriotism may 
now and then be allowed to doubt whether an imperfb^ 
soUe, an irreguUff harmony, and a lawless progression, 
are not the most likely elements of a music, calculated 
to vitiate rather then refine the taste. The truth is, that 
there seems to be some lurlpnff conviction of this khid 
under sll our boasting,— -for the stock of national music 
has not received a shigle addition for many years, al- 
though the value nominally attached to the old airs 
should naturallv lc»d 1^ the conttnnance of the same 
style of composition. 

It is not. However, the want of a regular and refbed 
music of our own, that is most severely felt, and tiiat 
constitutes our great Inferiority to England, but our com- 
parative inability to bring fbrward in public those great 
works, which, though the pride of Germany or of Italy, 



•ve the available property of the world at large. Until 
verv lately, the great orchestral compositions could not 
be beard in this dty ; and we have been sorry to mark, 
that the Profbssional Society, which bid fhir to supply 
the desideratum in a very crediuble manner, has been 
more than once threatened with extinction, 6om the want 
of support. When such apathy is evinced, it is futile to 

Sff ourselves up as a muaical nation or dty. Our very 
tivals are litde better than occasions when die stew- 
arda may express their dianklhUiesa to Heaven, if they 
are permitted to escape without loM; and our ooooerts, 
though improving ynrly, and given at a moderate rate, 
have, in more than one instance, been perfooned to an 
audience that scarcely outnumbered the band. We hope 
it may be taken as earnest of better times, that the most 
infiuential of our nobiHty has extended his patronage to 
die only institution in this country, that affords an op- 
portunity of hearing real dsssicsl music. 

Z. 



POLITICAL, RELIGIOUS, AND SCIENTIFIC 

DISCUSSION. 



WZSLSTAir AirO Am&ICAy mSTHOSIBTf. 

To the Editor qfike Edinlmrgh Literary JtmnuiL 

Sir, 
As your Periodical is open to ^ rdigious discussion,** 
without partiality, I trust you will allow me to make an 
observation on an article in ^ The Edinbui^ Christian 
Instructor'* for October. Somebody, under the aigna- 
tnre of ^ Ptahnui^** has made it his business to con- 
demn the use of ^ hymns*' in public devotional sing- 
ing. I am not going to speak of the «6«tt<y he has die- 
played in maintaining his pooition ; but he has intio- 
duoed an observation which most intimately ceneema 
tlie Churdi to which I have the honour to be united i — 
^ The American Methodlsis have also their doctrine 
of sinless perfection, and posdbility of frlling Dpem 
grace, embodied in thdr hymns." And this is pre- 
Aced by the fbUowing :— *^ But not only is the use nf 
uninspired songs unlawful, they have also been madu 
the vdiides of heresv and error.** Now, the American 
Methodists, although they may have a different Collec- 
tion of Hymns, yet are one body of Christians with the 
Wesleyan Methodiste of diis country ; and the day in 
past for them to be branded widi^ heresy.** If^Psal. 
mus** means by ^* sinless perfection,*' what we call 
<< Christian perfection,** he must be told, that diis doe- 
trine, which is hdd most sacred by us, we received froni 
the Holy Scriptures, and will ddcnd to the best of our 
power; As to the '^ possibility of fiUling fnm grace,** it 
is surprising there are two opinions. S^ely no man ia 
so insecure as when he fancies he cannot fall ; conse- 
quendy, we are always exhorting our friends to ^ tsin 
heed lest they falL** I am, shr, &c 

A. J. 



THE D&AMA. 

As we are preparing for our next number, a dkirt hn- 
torical sketdi of the progress of die drama in Edinburgh, 
and of the difierent managements under whidi die 
Theatre-Royal bar successiveljr been j^aced, we trust 
our readers will excuse die brevt^ of tne present notice^ 
wUdi we could not lengthen witnout entering upon par- 
ticulars that will come to be discussed in better time and 
place. We shall be obliged by receiving, as speedily as 
possible, any information with which our coires p o n deata 
may be able to supply us upon this subject 

The French comedlians, who entered on an engage- 
ment in eight ni^ts on Wedneeday last, deserve en- 
couragement, and nave already made themsdves frivour- 
ites wTth the Edinburgh audience. Peliaii^ and 6aniar4 
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Madame Beaapre and M Ue St Angie, aie, in particular^ 
~ of TMJed and excellent abilitiea. 
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SAT. Belk^ Stratagem, Be ZJaUkeTndi^^JokmqtPaHi. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 



▲ flIGH F0& THE PAST. 

By John MaUotm, Et^ 
O POft the dayi of youth. 

When Ufe was in its qnring^ 
£re its Tisions, that came in the guise of tmib, 

Had fled on the morning's wing^~ 
When the heart shed forth its haUowing light 

On aU that met the r^ftored ey»— 
£re Hope's joong bloom was tonch'd with hUghl* 

And Memory Imt a sigh J 

O fir the dreamers gone, 

With whom oar childhood pUy'd^ 
Soon as the little task was dooe^ 

In the cafan se<piestei'*d aliade! 
And the later friends bdored so weD, 

(AIm! to tUnk that friendship dies I) 
Where do their gentle spirits dwell? 

I iMiti Iwl none replies :— • 






No 'wloe^ exoq»t the hreese^ 

Aa it waves Norember's wood— 
And the heary kneU of the distant 

FOling the solitnde 
With puhcs of such saddening sounds 

VHiere every sonnd of life is fled. 
As aeeut amid the stillnees roundy 

Uke Toiees from the dead. 

The dead !— No Toioe have they<^ 

No echo lingering here— 
By monntain, wood, or w»Te^ to stray 

Back on the living ear. 
Yet still SBoend earth's choral straini^ 

As if she ne'er had lost a tone 

Tho^ theirs are -voices gone ^— 

Safe that they seem in dreams 

On the sleqp-eeal'd ear to &U, 
like the sighing sound of fiur distant 

Or the tones that night-winds call 
CWhen roaming round baronial piles) 

Fkom some foriom .Aolian lyre^ 
Or down eatiiedrala^ echoing aialeB^ 

Where deep the tuneful ^uire: 

Or unto thoi^ht i elui'it 

In the hour of reverie^ 
Ofl as in vision dimly bsme 

Far from ths things that be. 
In Memory's land the spirit roam% 

As o'er a pale and piDar'd wastes 
Mid broiten ahrines and sQent hMne% 
And ipectres of the past ;— 



And weeps ftr the days efyovthy 

When life was in Its springs 
Ere its visionsi tliat came in the guise of truths 

Had fled on the morning's wing,— 
Wlien the heart shed forth its hallowing light 

On all that met the raptured ey»— 
Ere Hope's young bloom was toueh'd with blight, 

And Memory but a sigh. 



SONNET. 



By WUlum TnmaiU, Etq. jtuthorqf**Jfuter Foxr/^^e. 

Last I when I behold thy golden hair 
Hang on thy disdc, its tang^ all unshoni^ 
Like ckNids envernwUing tlie brow of Mom 
With tufb of fleecy radiance rich and ran^ 
In sooth, my soul Is cKBi^ as in a snare ; 
A thousand threads, finer than e'er were wem 
By Her that was of spumy oeean bom, 
Ttdne me ineztricaldy to am'rous care ; 
In vain I strugg^ fbr esoqie ; in vain, 
Fhmi these criip bumish'd tufts that fimgl ff m ^ 
My feeble spirit flutters to be tret : 
Tet, yet, amid my flutter and my pain, 
I Uess that bondage^ and I court these charmi^ 
And vrish me captiv'd all within thy gentle arms ! 



Soiro— << 77k red vim it ghwimg.^ 
Tbx red wine is glowing^ the "M««"fnff are flowing 

Like w»ves into Ugh^ when the darkncsn is gone; 
Joy's magk> is o'er u% bright hopes are before u% 

And ever through Ufo may they welcome vm en I 
And round the gay circle whkh Unds us tsgether. 

While wit, tove, and frienddiip^ flmh vparmly and fhst, 
Ohl who would net smile at the ste r in i he can weather. 

And quench every sorrow which darken'd the pMt? 

If Wisdom be weq^n^— while Fd^ is de^iny 
Mid TJiitmsnfhsppinfasj falss though they be! 

If Wisdom be sighiog ,^.^hile Fofly Is trying 
To mingle rifrrirs then Folly for me 1 

Oh! who would exchange for thia earth and another. 
For Gary's false ghtfe, and the troubles of Prider- 

One bowl such as this^— and the friend and the farothor 

Who brightens his Ufe, and would die by his side ! 



Thsn IsMivevy soRvw go sleep tin to-morrow !— 

*Tis noonday vrith us from the east to the west :^ 
And with us the Uesdng^ most dear in posseesing^ 

The aoflten'd remembrance of those wl love best ; 
For the red wine is glowing, the moments are flowing^ 

Like waves into light, when the darkncsn is gone i 
Jof9 magic is o'er u%— bright hopes are before us,— 

And ever through lifo may they vrdeome us on. 

E.B. 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

NalL 

Yomi distinguished countrynuoi, David Wilkle, has 
brought home with him from the GontloeBt two finished 
pictures of Italian, and seven of Spanish subjects, besides 
a multitude of sketehss. The two Italian pictures re- 
present tlie washing of the ffeet of the male pilgrims in 
the holy water by the Pope and Cardinals, and tbtpe- 
dUmvium of the females, on the same great occasion, by 
the Princess Doria, and other high-born ladies of Rome. 
They are both very pathetic pieces, and executed with 
an austere simplicity of outline and of colouring, such 
as the early productiont of Wilkie's pencil could not 

t 
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i «n« to anticipate. I lake it that far.anUti ^^ 
tiling but Cattiolici in thalt heart — and aftn I /||, 



lu nl4«0, of wbiA m 



feeUng an prafbundljr the buulf of the Roman cen- 
numi^ I doubt if Williie wilt remrn con anoie to hia 
" John Knox ibumpiQ); the eutbion in the Kiik of 8t 
Andrewt," — vhieh picture remaini in (he lanie itate In 
which I UK it foul or flic jean ^o. The Spaniih pic- 
ture* are much larger than thcie, — much mom richly 
painted, — and prababl;, Tai their aubjccci, alio better 



are draigned _ ^ 

Spain againat France, and itg melaocholy (erminatioD 
in the re-establiibmeat of the old despattim of f Btdi-. 
nanil and the monkju Only one of (be M»Bn, bomer, re. 
pteaenu an actual incident of the war — it ia the deface 
of Saragoia ; and 1 rather think it i> the leait lUECeaa. 
fuloftbeaet. Tbe flnnt, undcwbtedly.are the Bntand 
the lait. The former leta before ua a lupper party at a 
foiadtt, three priuU, itronj^ly ioter^diaiingaiihed ; — a 
lordly Benedictine abbst, a sly Jeault, and a half-craij 
and also balf-dniaken mendicant Aiar of Si Dominick, 
are in consulratioEi ma their cupa ; a group of athletic 
peaunti eipect the reiulc, and are vhctiing their iirradi 
and baysocti. Thii teUi ihe lecret of the motiv«.tpring 
throughout Ihe contea^ The concluding picture is the 
return homeward of a poor battered and warn-out Quer. 
ilia Mldier. His print ii holdTnghim on hia Roainante, 
and hia wih preparing (olil^ him off. "The French have 
been drlTcn out of ttpain ; hut what have the Spiniaids 
g^ned P" ii the moiaL You will be much gratified to heir 
that the whole of thit collection haa been purchaacd by 



the Waterloo OaUery at Wiad- 
, which, howeyei, is not aa yet built. The Qreat 
Gallery of Windiur Caatle, by the by, Is getting all its 
omameni* in order. His JUajeaty's magnificent auite 
of Camallettia are already hnog ap, and betweoi them 
there are now hanging. Sir Thomas Lcwrrace'i por- 
tiails ct the contemporariei of George IV., the Prfnoea 
of Europe, and the great men, military and diilians, i ' 
Great BHlaiD. The portiuts of WellingtoD, Eldon, an 
Six Walter Scott, are ei« nlte ; and Sir Thomas Is no 
puttLng the last hand Co perhaps « more eiquiilts pii 
(ure than any of these, bis portrait of SonChey — who may 
oonaale himself that " Tate's butt," and " Sooti" ar 
hoicefaith supplanted gallantly. 

Have you seen the Right Hod. John Wilton Croker' 
" Geogrspby for Children V It it eren a belter boo) 
than hia '' Sloilei bom the History of rogland." 

P. P. 
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lalnsd by LUIOn, Fuiu, Cowpn, sad Him Ellen Tiee.— I^ 
potu, (be preteol pamiee ol Ihe Klnir> Tbeiln. has. amonii 

nuirj,' Mile. SonUa. Icpnctming wlioin there ba'e been Ktm 
litlle whllparlogi oTlilc.) Signora Peunnii. the UBlieit. but one 
of Uw most etteened, of Ibeltallan prtma itnaat, and. Uadaine 
NaUibnnehc. fbrmnlir the ceMjnted Slgsoia (isrria — At Iht 
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Tabs qfa GroM^fother ; hdfig Storie» taken fiom 8coU 
tiah Hittory, Humbly inscribed to Hugh Little- 
john, Esq. In diree yok. Second Series. Cadell & 
Co. Edinborgb. 1829. (Published on Thursday.) 

So imich has been already written and spoken about 
Sir Walter Scott, — his name is so continuaUy occurring 
in an nevspapers^n all magazines— in all reviews — at 
all public dinners, and all private parties, — ^that when 
his Dundredth new work Issues ftom the press, all that 
it may seem possible for a critic to say, is, that it has 
made its appearance, and that he will give some extracts 
from it. And, in truth, little else is ever attempted. Sir 
Walter finds a new book in covety and gives it a fair 
start; the critics, like so many fox-hounds, open in foil 
cry, and before many minutes elapse, each may be seen 
running away witli a bit in his mouth, carrjring it off 
in triumph, and scattering it to the four winds of Hea- 
VCD, which, in their turn, bear it across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific, — ^to the torrid and the frigid zones. 
Few men have so completely reaped in their own per- 
sons the reward of thdr labours as Sir Walter Scott 
Many of his illustrious predecessors were left all their 
Uves in doubt as to the success of their exertions, and 
the reputation which might attach to their memory. To 
them Isme was as the distant murmur of the far-off sea, 
that found an echo only in the low whispers of their own 
lofty spirits. They spent their daily existence among 
those who knew them not ; thev passed on to the grave 
little honoured and little regarded ; they had minds be- 
yond the omnprehension of the times in which they lived; 
and it waa not till society in general, and by slow de- 
greea, had made a progress somewhat similar to their 
own, that the laurel was strewed upon their graves, and 
an i^Mtheosis was the tardy recompense of those who 
had breathed in neglect the breath of immortality. 
Widely different has it been with the author of '« Wa- 
veiley.*' He has been the favoured child of fortune — 
has been lifted on her wings to the mouiitaio*s top, and 
has stood there in a blaze of sunshine. Nor is it to/or. 
tune alone (a ^ftgue and most unmeaning word) that he 
is solely or chiefly indebted for his unparalleled success. 
His own talents are unquestionably of the highest order ; 
and he has cultivated them with an assiduity and an indus- 
try that few of his predecessors, and none of his contem- 
poraries, have been found to possess. The very quantity 
wfaidi ^Walter Scott has written, judging, as ship-own- 
fn do, by the barrel-bulk, or as grocers, by the pound.. 
«ej|^ asidaltogetherindependentof its 0ta/%, isenough 
to strike the most common perception with astonishment, 
■ad la a theme which has been harped on till the harpers 
ttoBMelves became tired, or found that they required 
a do«en move strings \ for the subject grew upon them 
tmy alternate month. We admire the prolific powers 
9f m s^bblers for the Minerva press; but tlie most sr- 
nat scdbUer among them all neter scribbled one-fifth 



part so much trash, as Sir Walter Soott has written of 
standard and classical composition. For it is not the 
paper alone he covers, but the noaterials with which he 
covers It The topic is stale, and we shall not pursue it. 
The very infant is tought to lisp his name with wonder ; 
and the grey-haired sire is prouder of his country be- 
cause it is 8cott*s. He has been called *' the Modem 
Ariosto,"— " the Modem Sbakspeare,**»«« the Great 
Northem Magician ;** and without stopping to Inquire 
into the precise jusdce and appropriateness of these dif- 
ferent appeUations, we may be allowed to quote them 
as showing the dominion he possesses over men*s hearts 
and judgments ;— i 

« Others are fond of fiunei but fiune of him.*' 

Nor is he situated as most authors are, of inferior 
popularity, who may be aware that they possess a cer- 
tain degree of reputation, but can form no accurate esti- 
mate of its extent and value. Sir Walter's rings in 
his ears wherever he turns. It Is not merely an occa- 
sional fiattering review,— a considerable number of pri- 
vate complimentary letters from friends and persons of 
eminence in the literary world, — a few public tionours 
somewhat pompously bestowed by different public bo- 
dies, — (things which gladden the heart of most men, 
and are marked as eras in their lives,) it is a far more 
abiding and apparent glory — which has won the smiles 
of all ranks, softened down the asperities of all par. 
ties, and given him the voices of the multitude, as well 
as the far worthier approbation of the select few. Nor 
is it possible that he can be ignorant of the homage 
so universally paid to his genius ; it is as palpable as 
that of the great actor whose ears are deafened with the 
plaudits of his audience. As one instance of this im- 
mense popularity, we would refer to Ae sensation cre- 
ated, two years ago, at the first ^ Theatrical Fund Din- 
ner** in Scotland, when Sir Walter ceased for ever to have 
any daim to the title of '^ the Great Unkmjtm^^* by an- 
nouncing himself as the sole and unassisted author of 
'< U'averley,*' and all the novels that followed hi its wake. 
The sensation, we believe, has never been properly de- 
scribed to those who were not present to wimess it The 
common and hackneyed phrases of the newspaper re- 
porters,—^ tremendous applause,** *' continued shouts,*' 
*' waving of hats and handkerchiefs,'* *^ renewed vocife- 
rations," &c convey but a feeble and inadequate notion 
of what seemed to be really felt, and what was endm- 
voured to be expressed. It was a moment of delirium,— 
of wild, heart-thrilling excitement Soul shot forth from 
eyes that had never shot forth soul before, and those that 
had always shone with brightness now trebled Aeir lus- 
tre, and rolled '' in a fine frenzy." as if fhxn earth to 
heaven. Agahi, and again, and again, the deafening 
thunder of human voicea filled the hidL Patriotism, and, 
for the time, genius, bounded in every bosom ; it was hap- 
pmess to have lived in the same century with Shr Walter 
Scott, — ^!t was ecstacy to know that he was your feUow- 
couotryman, — it was a thousadd times more than all to 
have heard from his own lips,— to have been made, as it 
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were, his eonHdent, and to haTe been told nmnuSLj 
what had so oftea be£ars been sonniied, bat had never 
beenr witedOif Htfoertakied^hat hit w«re the works of 
genhis which •• enchant the world V* Tlils to^fir Wal- 
ter must surely have been an hour worth a life of miaerv, 
had such been hi& It is recorded in the Memoirsof SchUn 
ler, that when his ^ Maid of Orleans** was nerformed at 
Leipsie, as soon as the curtain fell, the whole assembly, 
hafms artt given vent to their approbation in loud sboute, 
mdied ftom the theatre, and crowding round the door 
through which the poet was expected to pass, uncovered 
their hesds as soon as he made his appearance, and open- 
ing itt avenue for him, held up tlieir children in their 
arms, and exclaimed, ^ that it he/'* Tiiis was feeble in 
com parison with the compliment pud Sir Walter SeotC 
IhsdigUiHnoHHrori^etdMerMcett, alwayahnpUesthat 
there nresofiae who do not know ]Foa. The very snnposi- 
tien dfeueh a thing ^wilh regard Co Sir Walter, in Soou 
land at least, is almost an insult : 

'*< N6t to know him argoes yourself nnknovm— 
The meanest of die throng/* 

Thus, then, if ever the living felt what fame was. Sir 
Walter Sooti does. One question still remains behind ;— 
it isa dangerous one, but It must be put Is it entirely 
by -tlie triumphant merits of his literary works that this 
fjMne has been amstsed ; and if so, is it impossible for 
• the most fastidious to point but any serious imperfection 
' in their execution ? Wc have considered the question ma- 
turely, and "whatever weight may be attsdied to our opi- 
nieo, "we answer, with deference, but with finnness, that 
it is nol tdeiy to his intelleotual endowments that Sir 
Wsller*s fiMne is to be attributed, and that there it an 
impssfsoUon pervades bis works, which must ever be felt 
by the isAective reader, net perhaps as a positive, but as 
a negative weakn ess, as a sin not of commission, but of 
omission. We must explain ourselves a little more dis- 
tinetly ; -and let it not be supposed that, while engaged 
inpoioting out a spet on the sun, we are capable ^any 
mean detraction from its general splendour. 

In <me wovd, 4he fsult we have to find with Sir Wal- 
ter 8oott, by vehuUarii^ falling into which, we think, he 
has eucceeded in making himself a more universal fa- 
vDttiite Among those who only see the surface of things, 
is, Ml over-degree of cautiousness in broacliing new opi- 
nions, or in etating hbown on matters of literary, poli- 
tieal, moral, intdlectual, or religious importance. At 
first si^t, thiscbarge may not appear one of so nwch mo- 
ment -as we think it TMlly is. It may be answered for 
Sir Walter, apparently with much show of reason, that 
if he pours forth the stores of his own mind, — if he opens 
up hU rich and varied stock of information,— if he paints 
tbemanners of past times, and awakes from the sleep of 
death, awakes and sets before us the buried but the un- 
fiNgollen of almost ail tfges,— he dees enough, and isright 
to ttand aloof from the war of opinions, and refuse to 
mlqgle in the doubts that perplex, the desires that de- 
hide, the fears that distract, the animosities that divide, 
the atrange theories that amfuse and lead astray others, 
thioughout all the ramifications and departments of soci- 
ety. Tothis may itnot be replied, that weowe aduty to our 
€41ow.meo as well as to ourselves, and that superior ablli- 
tiesand profoondsr knowledge, unless directed to Mriredi- 
i s a tio n ae well as our own glory, exhibit little else but a 
laei e exalted spedes of selfishness ? And is there no edifi. 
cation, it will be demanded, to be derived from the wri- 
tings of Sir Walter ScoU ? Much,— a great deal more 
than fiom any ordioaxy mind is to be expected, — ^but 
from him mot mough. There are two methods by which 
i^reader may be edified or improved ;_the one is by 
•OBmuniosibig>Sic<«,-.tbe other is by communicating 
g ko mghti . It is trae that there is no such thing as ab- 
straa -thought unfounded on frets; and it is also true 
that an frcu must necessarily suggest thoughts. He, 
therefore, who supplies facts, supplies the tods with 



which thought works. He who farther places these facts 
in a light so interesting, and clothes them in coloun so 
beautifdO, that they at ottoe'histnict'the }sAgh4n|, term 
flie frmcy, and engagC'the heart, peiVonns -^'nein ler- 
vice to the nobler part of our nature. But from the 
simplest or the most elaborate statement of fisctt, a tfaon- 
sand trains of thought must arise, and, such is the va- 
riety of mental constitution, that, unless guided to the 
tafrtrencesmoet consonant wldi reason, few Meed would 

rtaneously arrive at the same conclusions. It is here 
mental power diiefly exhibits itselfl It is not what 
peopleX»iow,but what they <MnAr,(of course hi oonseonenee 
of what they know,) tliat ought to be chiefly attended to. 
He who furnishes knowledge alone, supplies weapons 
which may be directed against himself, unless he also 
point out the physical and intellectual im^ to be derived 
from that knowledge. Religion itsielf is Utde else bat 
a piece of history, unless we are able to perceive, by a 
process of induction, the consequences which its histo- 
rlod truths infer. One proposition, as «ion as proved, 
ought to lead to another ; and he is the great mental 
pioneer who boldly goes first in the march of intellectaai 
discovery, and who, thou^ he may eometlmes lose his 
way, yet finally aucceeds in finding a path where hu- 
man foot never trode before, which is speedily beaten 
down into a broad road, by Aose who had not the 
courage or the ability to precede him. 

Now, let us apply these observations to Sir Walter 
Scott No man ever poured forth from his single mind, 
or rather from his pen, so inexhaustible a stock of in- 
formation ; but certainly few men, possessed of such in- 
formation, would have so carefully and systematically 
avoided enterlnff not only upon any one of those great 
questions of ethics or metapnysics which have so long 
divided the world, but also on any of those lesser dts- 
cusrions which from time to time agitate the framework 
of society. We dispute not for a moment that the calm 
dignity of letters is better miuntained by avoiding all 
the petty wranglings and contentions into which inferior 
capacities are so often apt to be betrayed ; and so far we 
give Sir Walter Scott aU praise, that from these he haa 
ever stood at a distance. But it will not do to affect 
the same tone of philosophical indifference in regard to 
those momentous questions which so deeply affect man* 
kin^ and a solution of which must ever be so anxiously 
sought. We do not ask or wish Sir Walter Scott to 
become a controversialist or a polemic ; but seeing the 

Slace he holds in the literary world^— seeing the in- 
uenoe he possesses over all the reading population of 
Europcy^we frankly arow, that we coiuiaer ourselves 
entitled to know what his opinions are upon many sub- 
jects which he has been obliged to refer to in his wri- 
tings, but regarding which he has carefully avoided to 
give any exposition of his sentiments. And why ? Not 
certainly because he had formed no opinions concern- 
ing than, for that is impossible; or because he did 
not know that his opinions would be esteemed of much 
value, for no man had ever one half of Sir Walter's ex- 
tent of knowledge without feeling conscious of the weight 
that was due to his judgments, and of the importance that 
would be attached to them. The only other answer, 
therefore, which can be rationally given to the question, 
is, that a certain sacrifice has been made of advantages 
which would have accrued to the world atlarge, fbr the sake 
of greater personal aggrandizement and popularity. Sir 
Walter is aware, that nothing so effectually shuu up at 
least one avenue to these, as holdlj and manfuRy suting 
sentiments whidi, though they may be considered just 
by some, have long been set down as erroneous by others. 
But how are we ever to arrive at truth, unless they, best 
capable of directing lu to it, undertake the task ? It is 
only a very small part of mankind who take the trouble 
to think at all ; and the frw who. In the conmum phrase, 
think for themselves, invariably think also for aU the 
rest of their fellow-creatures. They fall into errors, no 
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doubt, bat time conects them ; whilst the sparks of In. 
te ll ft c rnsl fire thmt are struck from their mincU often kio. 
dlt a flame that illumines a nation, and adds a value to 
life. Newton formed erroneous theories; but had he 
detennined to avoid all erroneous theories, what would 
have become of his glorious discoveries ? Bjvm grasped 
at shadows bejond his reach, and where he hoped for 
light onljr plunged Into darkness; but ihall not his 
I sj^endid errors be forgiven, for the sake of the new re - 
gioo of thought which th^ opened up, and the sUmpses 
thej afford of light ineffable, like that whichshines 
through the fissures of the thundercloud ? Here, in- 
deed, consists the great difference between him and Scott 
BjroQ was too danng, — Scou is too timid. Bjron cared 
not to stem the torrent, if it «« roared *gainst him,**_ 
Scott is only anxious to float down the easj current of 
popular applause. Byron uttered senthnents which he 
knew scarcely an individual would own but himself,— 
Soutt never once contradicted the opinions ^ a body of 
men, nor jret said that he disagreed with tlte opinions of 
another body to whom the fint were opposed. If the 
^ Letters ot Malacbi Malagrowther** be dtod as bear, 
log against this assertion, it would not be difficult to 
show, that certain ^werful reasons made it prudent for 
8ir Walter, at the time of their appearance, to ft^*n<*i^t^t f 
Che good.wiU of the Scotch bankers. Not that he on 
that account wrote what he did not think, but that 
he expfCMod his thonghu more freely. We repeat, 
Iboeibre, that which we stated at the beginning, that 
o«r leading objection to Sir Walter Seott*s works is, 
their want of original thougjit, and of decided opi- 
nioiit. What we mean by ^^ (wiginal diought,*' is dear 
and new infoeooes drawn from facts that were not ge- 
■etally known; and what we mean by ^^ decided opi- 
nioos,** is an undaunted statement of the author's own 
oonvietiona, fonned upon extensive research, and conse- 
qocotly comprehensive reasoning. 

The obaervations we have just made, and made, wa 
hope, in a spirit of candid criticism, not of paltry m>. 
ing, wcse pwUy suggested by the work before us, *< The 
Tales of a Grandfather.** Both in the First and Second 
Series of this work, we have remarked the most acrupu. 
kms anxiety, on the port of the author, to avoid stating 
his own sentiments, on most of those historical quea- 
tiflos which are considered of so much inioest, and on 
which it would certainly be of importance to the old, as 
weU as the joung, to have the benefit of his judgment. 
We may mention his extreme caution, in the first Series, 
not to commit himself regardios the character of the un. 
hapny Mary ; though one would think that a grandfather 
would satunUly endeavour to point out to his grandson, 
either the hideous and shameful guilt of that princess, 
or the unmerited and treacherous crudty heaped upon an 
ianoeent and lovely head. We may advert especially to 



h ave endeavoured to fflustrate, has been taken. It is hard* 
ly necessary to mention, that nothing else remains to be 
done bat to praise. The '^ Tales of a Grandfather'* are 
delightfully composed, and embody with admirable aim- 
plicity, yet ffreat accuracy and minuteness, all the lead- 
ing facts of Scottish History. Neither arc they intend- 
ed for mere children ; they could hardly be read with 
advantage bv either a boy or giri under fbnrteen or fif- 
teen, while tar more advanced students of history will 
find in them much that is new. and much diat they had, 
in all probability, forgotten. The first series brought lu 
down to the accession of James VL to the throne of 
£ngland ; the second conducts us from that period to 
the time when both kingdoms were finally united into 
one. The ports which sfike us as most worthy of com- 
mendation, in the last three volumes, are the Introduc- 
tory chapter on the progress of civilisation, the view of 
the state of society at the court of James VI., the chap- 
ters on the disorderly state of the Borders, and the wild 
state of the Highlands and Islands, the account of Crom- 
well and some of his exploits, and of all the inddenta 
which occurred in Scotland during the reign of William 
and Mary, as well as that of Queen Anne ; indudiog, 
among other thingm, the massacre at Glencoe, the Da- 
rien scheme, and uie struggles which took place between 
the parties that favoured or opposed the Union. 

We shall present our readers with two extracts, whldi 
will not leisen thdr anxiety to get possession of the vo- 
lumes themselves. The first we shall entitle 



his account, in the second Series, of the origin and pro- 
gTBM of the civil war between Charles 1. and the people 
of ScoOand. by which it is impossible to discover whe- 
»er ^ king or the oeople were to blame«— whether the 
king was an encroaching despot, or the people idle mal- 
contents and rebels ; thougn one would mink that a 
gra ndf a the r would naturpUy endeavour to show to his 
gnndaon, rither that granny had been exercised towards 
a ainoeie aad devout people, who fought for the faith in 
whkh ibn trusted, or that a good, but unfortunate mo- 
4wdi, had been driven to destruction by the wilfulness 
■ad bigoiiy of a mob. ^* In medio tutissimus ibis,'* 
tsys the i^tio poet ; and no man ever wrote mote atrict- 
Ij in accordance with this advice, than Sir Walter Scott, 
wien be wya, (voL ad, p. 2^) ** the war mustbe jusUy 
looted 10 a tsain of loog-protacted quanels, hi which 
Uhcr ]iar^ could be termed whollv ri^t, and stUl 
MM cstiMT wrong; but which created so much jeakrasy 
^^^ am m could scarcely terminate othenMae than 
mdvil war*^ 

As toco, however, as this general exceptioii, whidi we 
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*^ The prindpal possessors of the Hebrides were ori* 
ginally of the name of MacDonald, the whole being 
under the govenmient of a succession of diiefs, who bore 
the name of Donald of the Isles, as we have already 
mentioned, and were possessed of authoritv almost in- 
dependent of the Khigt of Scotl«nd. But this great fa- 
muy becomhig divided into two or ^ree branches, other 
chiefs settled m some of the islands, and disputed the 
property of the original p r opr i e to r s . Thus, the Mac- 
licods, a powerful and numerous dan, who had exten- 
rive estates on the mainland, made themsdves masters, 
at a very early period, of a great part of the Urge island 
of Skye, seized upon much of the Long Island, as the 
isles of Lewis and Harris are called, and fbueht fiercely 
with the MacDonalds and other tribes of me isfamds. 
The folbwiog is an example of the mode M winch these 
fends were conducted : 

**^ About the end of the dxteenth century, a boat, 
manned bv one or two of the MacLeods, landed in Eigg, 
a small island peopled by the MacDonalds. They were 
at first hospitably recdved ; but having been guilty of 
some indvility to the young women on the idand, it was 
so much resented by the innabitants, that they tied the 
MacLeods hand and foot, and putting them on board 
of thdr own boat, towed it to sea and set it adrift, lea* 
ving the wretched men, bound as they were, to perish 
by famine, or by the winds and waves, as dtance should 
determine. But fate so ordered it, that a boat bdong- 
ing to the Laird of MacLeod fdl in with that which 
had the captivai oa board, and brought them hi safety ta 
the Laird's castle of Dunvegao, in Skye, where they com- 
plained of the injury which they had sustained from the 
MacDonalds of Eigg. MacLrod, in great rage, put to 
sea with his galleys, manned by a large bodj of his people^ 
which the men of Eigg could not eotertam any ratlonid 
hope of redsting. Learning that their incensed enemy 
was approadiing with superior fbrces, and deep vows of 
revenge, the inbabitanta, who knew they had no mercy 
to expect at MacLeod*s hands, resolved, as the best 
chance of safety in their power, to conceal diemsdvea 
in a large cavern on the sea shore. 

^< This place was particularly wdl calculated for that 
purpose. The entrance resembles that of a fox-earth, 
being an opening so small that a man cannot enter save 
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by cieq|>iiig on hands and kncei. A rill of water falls 
from the top of the rock, and serfes, or rather served at 
the period we speak of, wholly to conceal the aperture. 
A stranger, even when apprised of the existence of such 
a cave, would find the greatest difficulty in discovering 
the entrance. Within, Uie cavern rises to a great height, 
and the floor is covered with white dry sand. It is ex- 
tensive enough to contain a great number of people. 
The whole inhabitants of Eigg, who, with their wives 
and families, amounted to nearly two hundred souls, 
took refuge within its precincts* 

** MacLeod arrived wiUi his armament, and landed 
on the island, but could discover no one on whom to 
wreak his vengeance — all was desert The MacLeods 
destroyed the huts of the islanders, and plundered what 
propetty they could discover ; but the vengeance of the 
chieftain coidd not be satisfied with such petty injuries. 
He knew that the inhabitants must either have fled in 
their boats to one of the i^nds possessed by the Mac- 
Donalds, or that they must be concealed somewhere in 
Eigg. After making a strict but unsuccessful search 
for two days, MacLeod had appointed the third to leave 
his anchorage, when, in the grey of the morning, one 
of the seamen beheld, from the deck of his galley, the 
figure of a man on the island. This was a spy whom 
the MacDonalds, impatient of their confinement in the 
cavern, had imprudently sent out to see whether Mac- 
Leod had retircNi or no. The poor fellow, when he saw 
himself discovered, endeavoured, by doubling after the 
manner of a hare or fox, to obliterate iht track of his 
footsteps, and prevent its being discovered where he had 
re-entend the cavern. But all his art was in vain ; the 
invaders again landed, and tracked him to the entrance 
of the cavern. 

«( MacLeod then summoned those who were within it, 
and called upon them to deliver up the individuals who 
had maltreated his men, to be disposed of at hb plea- 
sure. The MacDonalds, still confident in the strength 
of their fastness, which no assailant could enter but on 
hands and knees, refused to surrender their clansmen. 

^^ MacLeod then commenced a dreadful work of indis- 
criminate vengeance. He caused his people, by means 
of a ditch cut above the top of the rock, to turn away 
the stream of water which fell over the entrance of the 
precipice. This being done, the MacLeods collected all 
the combustibles which could be found on the island, 
particularly quantities of dry heather, piled them up 
against the aperture, and maintained an immense fire 
for many hours, until the smoke, penetrating into the 
inmost recesses of the cavern, stifled to death every crea- 
ture within..— There is no doubt of the truth of this story, 
dreadful as it is. The cavern is often visited by stran- 
gers ; and I have myself seen the place, where the bones 
of the murdered MacDonalds still remain, lying as thick 
on the floor of the cave as in the charnel-house of a 
church.*'— VoL L p. IILII7. 

Our next quotation is upon a subject almost as pecu- 
liarly national, and not less revolting to common sense, 
than the above is to the feelings : 

WITCHES.— KIMARKABLE TBIAL POK WITCHCAAFT. 

** Most of the poor creatures who suffered death for 
witchcraft vere a^ persons, women in general, living 
*looe in a poor and miserable condition, and dispo- 
sed, from the peevishness of age and infirmity, to rail 
ai^ainst, or desire evil, in their ftoward humour, to 
neighbours bv whom they were abused or slighted. 
When such had unwittingly given vent to impotent 
anger in bad wishes or hnprecatlons, if a child fell sick, 
a horse became lame, a bullock died, or any other mis- 
fortune chanced in the family against which the ill-will 
hod been expressed, it subjected the utterer instantly to 
the charge of witchcraft, and was received by judges and 
jury as a strong proof of guilt If, in addition to this 



the miserable creature had, by the oddity of her man- 
ners, the crossness of her temper, the habit of speaking 
to herself, or any other s^gns of the dotage which attends 
comfortless old age and poverty, attracted the suspicions 
of her credulous neighbours, iht was then said to have 
been held and reputed a witch, and was rarely permitted 
to escape the staxe. 

'^ It was equallv fatal for an aged person of the lower 
ranks, if, as was frequently the case, she conceived her- 
self to possess any peculiar receipt or charm for curing 
diseases, either by tne application of medicines, of which 
she had acquired the secret, or by repeating words, or 
using spells and charms, which the superstition of the 
time supposed to have the power of rdieving maladies 
that were beyond the skill of medical practitioners. 

*' Such a person was held a whiU witch ; one, that is, 
who employed her skill for the benefit, not the harm, of 
her fellow-creatures. But still she was a sorceress, and, 
as such, was liable to be brought to the stake. Such a 
doctress was equally exposed to such a charge, whether 
her patient died or recovered ; and she was, according 
to circumstances, condemned for using sorcery to cure or 
to kilL Her allegation that she had received the secret 
from family tradition, or from any other source, was not 
admitted as a defence ; and she was doomed to death with 
OS little hesitation for having attempted to cure by mys- 
terious and unlawful means, as if she had been charged 
with having assisted to commit murder. 

** The following example of such a case is worthy of 
notice. It rests on tradition, but is very likely to be true. 
An eminent English judge was travelling the circuit, 
when an old woman was brought before him for using a 
spell to cure dimness of sight by hanging a clew of 
yam round the neck of the patient. Marvellous things 
were told by the witnesses, of the cures which this spell 
had performed on patients far beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary medicine. The poor woman made no other defence 
than by protesting, that if there was any witchcraft in 
the boll of yam, she knew nothing of it. It had been 
given her, she said, thirty years before, by a jroung Ox- 
ford student, for the cure of one of her own family, who 
having used it with advantage, she hod seen no harm 
in lending it for the relief of others who laboured under 
similar infirmity, or in accepting a small gratuity for 
doing so. Her defence was litue attended to by the 
Jury ; but the Judge was much agitated. He asked the 
woman where she resided when she obtained possession 
of this valuable relic. She gave the name of a village, 
in which she had, in former Umes, kept a petty alehouse. 
He then looked at the clew very eamestly, and at length 
addressed the Jury : — *• Gentlemen,* he said, * we are 
on the point of committing a great injustice to this poor 
old woman ; and to prevent it, I must publicly confess 
a piece of early folly, which does me no nonour. At the 
time this poor creature speaks of, I was at college, lead- 
ing an idle and careless Ufe, which, had I not b^ given 
grace to correct it, must have made it highly impro- 
bable that ever I should have atuined my present situa- 
tion. I chanced to remain for a day and night in this 
woman's alehouse, without having money to discharge 
my reckoning. Not knowing what to do, and seeing 
her much occupied with a child who had weak eyes, I 
had the meanness to pretend that I could write out a 
spell that would mend her daughter's sight, if she would 
accept it instead of her bill. The ignorant woman 
readily agreed ; and I scrawled some figures on a piece 
of parchment, and added two lines of nonsensical dog. 
grel, in ridicule of her credulity, and caused her to make 
it up in that clew which has so nearly cost her her life. 
To prove the truth of it, let the yam be unwound, and 
you may judge of the efficacy of the spelL* The clew 
was unwound accordingly, and this ptthy couplet — 
found on the enclosed bit of parohment— 

* The devil scratch out both thine eyei» 
And spit into the holes likewise.' 
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^ It waterideot that those who were cured by such a 
spell ooiist have been indebted to nature, with some as- 
sistance, perhaps, from imagioathm. Bot the users of 
such charms were not always so lucky as to light upon 
the person who drew them up ; and many unfortunate 
creatures were executed, as the poor ale-wife would have 
been, had she not lighted upon her former customer in 
the character of her Judge.*'— VoL II. p. ll&..2a 

The work is very handsomely printed in duodecimo, 
t'idti volume containing about Uiree hundred and twenty 
pages, and two spirited engravings by lozars. 



Notes on RetigUnu^ Morale and MetaphyAeal SuljecU* 
Abcxdeen. William Gordon. 1828. Pp. 274. 

Ws were well aware, that in proposing to admit oc- 
casionally into the ^* Literarv Journal** discussions i^ 
religious subjects, ideai might in consequence suggest 
themselves to the minds of some of our readers, not of 
a nature calculated to increase their favourable antidpa- 
tioos of our work. Controversy, especially regarding 
any of diose matters which have of late so disagreeably 
occupied the attention of the religious world, might be 
expected necessarily to form an essential part of the dis. 
cosaions to which we alluded ; and thus, instead of all 
the diarms of literature, a considerable part of our pages, 
it might be concluded, would be devotcil to the Apocry. 
pha, and written in the spirit of *^ Anglicanus** and the 
^ Christian Instructor.** Chir excellent and iUented 
IHeod Mr Hogg, in particular, seems to have been terri. 
lied at the annundation ; but his sentiments and ours 
upon this subject are in perfect unison. We have high- 
er and more sacred views of the manner in which reli- 
gious topics should be discussed, than to think of de- 
scending to mere polemics. Religion and polemics are, 
at present, terms too easily convertible ; and it would be 
as unwise for ourselves, as it would be worse than un- 
profitable for our readers, to lend the slightest counte- 
nance to an evil which we are anxious to see repressed. 

Our design in making the intimation contained in our 
Prospectus, was founded on the consideration, that pe- 
riodical works of the class to which our Journal belongs, 
had coofiDed themselves rather too exclusively to sub- 
jects of Belles Lettres, and had not given encouragement 
CD such as might have been made as interesting, as they 
unquestionably are at least as important. Our wish 
was to endeavour occasionally to give a better direction 
to the desire at present existing for literary knowledge ; 
and inatcad of confining its gratification to those works 
which excite attention fVom local or temporal associa- 
tions, to mingle amusement with instruction— instruc- 
tion with knowledge, and knowledge with its highest aim 
and end — religion. Nor is there any thing incongruous 
in this design ; on the contrary, we conceive that a right 
discussion of such graver matters will, by giving strength 
to the mind, and purity to the taste, at once fit ourselves 
for d(^g more justice to less momentous subjects, and 
at the same time, by the introduction c^ a wider and 
more varied range of topics, enable our readers to enter 
upon each with a keener relish. And surely religion 
embraces many subjects, in which all men are m) agreed, 
and which are so intimately connected with the pursuits 
and wishes of every individual, that they may be consi- 
dered, in a work like this, not only without prejudice to 
its other departments, and without any manifestation of 
a smrit of controversy, but with the soundest propriety, 
and the approbation of all reflecting persons. There are 
many who will no longer be *^ pleMed with rattles, and 
tickled with straws.** If they are to have literary papers 
at sU, they must have those which exert some salutary 
inflnmce upoo their minds, and may tend to strengthen 



their rules of conduct ; and we should be sorry to think, 
that in a country like Scotland, eneouragement should 
not be given to an attempt to discuss, from time to time, 
with a philosophical and sound rdigious feeling, much 
that relates to interests beyond the amusements and con- 
cerns of a passing day. Why should the times of the 
^* Spectator** and ^« Rambler*^ be gone for ever ? 

Without £irther preface or apology, we proceed to tay 
a few words of the wo^ whose title we have copied above. 
It is published in Aberdeen, and is there generally un- 
derstood to proceed fhmi the pco of a neighbouring land- 
ed proprietor. Aberdeen is now a lar^ elegant, and 
increasing dty. Improvements with stone and lime are 
going on in all directions, and many more are contem- 
plated ; and we hope also, in the course of our labours, 
to give good proofs that the inhabitants are not fbrget- 
ting the cultivation of their minds, amid the polishing of 
their granite ; and that, whether connected with its uni- 
versities or not, its townsmen and alumni are not un- 
worthy of the ancient reputation which has so long been 
maintained by the capital of the Don and die Dee. 

The author of the book before us, having abandoned 
the busy scenes of life, the *' endless round of counting 
and computing,** appears now to be viewing them at a 
distance with the eye of a philosopher, ^' indulging in a 
generous misanthropy,** and casting ^^ a moralising eye, 
more in sorrow than in anger, over the moving mass of 
folly, vanity, and vice,** which constitutes the great world 
now at a distance. ^^ The inquiry,'* he says, ^^ was un- 
dertaken solely for private iniformation, to satisfy pri- 
vate scruples, and to compose the mind to rest on some 
more consolatory pillow than a glorious hope (as Plato has 
it) beyond the grave.** In pursuit of this object, he pro- 
ceeds to take a view of the opinions entertained on reli- 
gious subjects by the sages of Greece and Rome, giving 
a good abstract of their different theories. He then comes 
to Christianity, and finds evidence of its truth in the 
agreement of its precepts with those which he had pre- 
viously examined. He next replies to the objection, that 
if they are so similar, what necessity was there for reve- 
lation ? This he does so far well ; but he might, per- 
haps, have taken higher ground, or at any rate pushed 
his conclusions somewhat farther. Af^ ascertaining, 
from its various evidences, the authority of revealed re- 
ligion, he should have proceeded to consider its nature 
and great leading objects. He would then have percei- 
ved more satisfactorily its beautiful and comprehensive 
reference to this world of sin, vanity, and death— iu 
glorious announcement of a mode of reconciliation with 
the Creator of all things, and of life and immortality. 
He would thus, too, have discovered that the sages in- 
ferred thHr duties after a long process of reaMning, 
while the Apostles inrtantly deduced theirs from a doc- 
trine ; and both agree, merely because both are true— ^ 
both proceeding from the fountain of truth. This would 
have been taking the just and full view of revdation ; 
and in consistency with it, our author would have had, 
perhaps, a heightened pleasure at finding the moral 
truths of Christianity corresponding so exactly with his 
own opinions, and with those of so many wise and good 
men. 

There is only one doctrine, in so far as we observed, 
upon which the author is at vsriance with what is gene- 
rally thought to be the truth of the Bible. He calls in 
question the eternity of punishments, and brings forward 
a variety of argumcnu to prove that he is in the right. 
Upon this subject we will not enter ; but we may be per- 
mitted to suggest the propriety of considering it with 
that hunulity and self-diffidence which our ignorance of 
the dif ine nature, plans, and proceedings, renders so ne- 
cessary. Punishment of some sort or other, we are as- 
sured, will be awarded to the wicked ; and it more be- 
comes us to spend our lives in endeavouring to g^ard 
against deserving it, than in useless arguments as to its 
probable duration. 
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Htving tUMtd Ihew tbtagi, we bane no hmiftrinn to 
At, tkot the book of whkb we have beao tpceking It 
ibly Mid fberifelly vritteii, and that 9rerj pugt H it 
iiodaime the aoAer mi amiible man. Atatpecimen aA 
oee of hia fiety and hie talentiy and of bit meoettful 
node of tsaiing a inbjedy wt make the following cx- 
raet:«- 

^ He that tcaNhet tbit tnbject diepattknutdy, win 
liteoTcr that the aathentidtj of the tacnd writingt hat 
wen examtoed again and agaia» with the utmott diU- 
[enet, end fmnid to leet, I apprefaepd, oneridenoetupe- 
ior to that which eapfottt the eredibilitj of any ancient 
ekme. Tlie cfaaraetert of the tacrcd witneetet have 
»eea ttfted with the mott tearchinff tcnttioy ; diejr hare 
«en weighed hi the balance, and have not been found 
rantiofl in any petticalav. Nor can it remain a qnet- 
lon, that if we aie to ditregard toch eridence^ we matt 
pi^jr a tponge to all hitloiwel record. The mitfortune 
I, we meatnre the evidence not byitt own ttreogth, bat 
»y the impoftanoeof the intelligtoee it tonwrtt ; yet the 
▼idenoe It what it i% toAcknt or intuttdent, be the 
trfwrmation what it may. It it ef very little contcqoenoe 
me to know that the hero of CamtB wat crutbed at 
^ama, and foand refoge at latt in a dote of poJton— that 
he conqueror of Atia wat driven beibre the legiont of 
/«ar at Phanalia, and wat thrown a beadleti trunk on 
he thoTM of Egypt ;— thcte are but the tbifting tcenet 
Q the tragedy m conquett and ambidoo. That 8ocratet 
»eriibed tliroa^ die iojottice of the Athenianty— that 
»eneca fell under the cruelty of Nero,— that the Father 
f hbcoumrr wat butchered on a litttr by the man whom 
le had taved ^—theteart but imaget of the atrocity, and 
yranny, and higratitudeof roan, which are ever patting 
»efore tbemagie-lantcm of life ; and thete I can believe 
rithout tcrupfe on the word of a Roman hittorian, or 
be tettimony of a Oieck tage. But that Jetut of Na- 
itreth delivCTed to ut the oommandt of our Qod,— that 
le lufired ignominioutly oo a erott the paint of 
tnr t ran t gre i tion t ,— that ^by ttoeping to death he con- 
[uered detth,* ritinff from the dead uiA bringing Ufe 
md innnortaHty to Ti^ by hie letunection.— that he 
rat th e re aft er teeut touched, heard, and handled^ tatit- 
ying all mitgivingt,^4hat he Uvet to intercede for ut 
lew, and will in mercy judge ut heseaAer ; thete are 
mtbt which lie out to fbr in the dittanoe beyond all 
ublunarr occupatient, which reach to far into iniinlty 
ibove all earthly eogitationt, that we lote the evidence 
»f the ftict in the immentity of the tubject; we look to 
he thing atterted, not to the proof given, which it poti* 
i vely ttnoger 9m tny ont of ttete ^Mitioat than for toy 
»f the hittortcal evieata we have noticed*" 

In condntien we b^ to remark, that here it a work 
vritten by one who peet eM w many of thoee requititet 
rhich enablehim togive a toundopioioQ upon the tubieet 
o which It relatet, — a dnotve dtore to know the truth— 
dturt, ability, and contidtcabkletming; whole, more- 
> ver, twayed by no prolettioiMl or other rootivet to make 
lit teetimoby tutpccted, and whoee conviction it ofum^ 
lad warmly^ and mnqpbetediif recorded qfthe trmik qfthe 
^woipel Theie are not wanting ttill moet illuttriout in« 
itancet of a ttmilar kind ; but tbit it a recent and obvi* 
me one, and imely might well ditpoteeoeptict to tutpect 
hat an impertial and ctndld examination of the Serip- 
aret, tueh at our aatlier*t hat been^ might lead them, at 
t htt done him, to m honett and tincere conviction of 
heir truth. ^< Turn and twitt the queetion at we will,*' 
tay the *^ Notet," *• there it no way of giving the go-by 
otheevldencetofourholyfaithi but 1^ tome detpierate 
>lunge, Indefimlt of all argument. And I with to God. 
hat every man who meditaitt the leap would but well 
Mulder whither it may carry 
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< Deep hi the nihbiih of the 
V^e recommend thit work to the attend of oar xeaden. 



*< The SeeeptUm dme totke Word of God f^ a Seratom 
preadked before the Society im Scotland fir propng^ 
ting Chrietiam Knowledge. By the Rev. Jamea Hen- 
denon, minitter of Rathfti Wan^ and Ifpft ^ K^jI t^ - 
burgh, 1828* 



SiyoLE termont, an^ pamphlett in „ 
tctrcdy be contidered as legidmate tobjectt of critidim ; 
for it It alwayf difflcnU, and toraetimet impoctible, fiom 
tuch tcanty materialt, to Ibrm a jutt ettimate of the an- 
thor*8 ffcnertl talentt. Some exoeptiont mutt, boweves, 
be maoe, — at when the tubject ditcuteed it of modi im- 
portance, or when the occtdon which toggetted It It in- 
teresting, or when the anchor haedieplayed considerable 
ingenuity in illnstrattng IL Some or all of thete reafloot 
matt be our apology for noticing the pretent publicatioo. 
Thit termon wtt preached beMe the Society for propa- 
ffating Christian Knowledge, at their anniversary meet- 
mg in June latL Itt tubject, viz. the recentUm dmeto 
the word ofGod^ it htppily choten ; and had the author 
confined huntelf tomewnat more ttrictly to this hit pn>- 
feited tubject, we thoold probably have felt onradTet 
more at liberty to praiie his discourte. Inttetd, however, 
of giving ut itt evidencee, Mr Henderton has dwelt prin- 
cipally upon the mode of receiving Ood*s word, and the 
manner of the Spirit*t elBcadout working. And here we 
are torry to find the reverend author felling into what we 
think a very gfeat enor ; for his principal object through- 
out the discourse teemt to be, to depreciate the external 
ev i dencee, or perhapt we should ratner tay, to exagge- 
rate the force of the internal evidences, of rdigion. He 
grantt, indeed, that a knowledge of the exteruM evidence 
it useful, bat rather at fun&hing ut with a weapon 
wherewith to combat the avowed enemiet of Chrittianier, 
than for our own private tatitfaction. He teemt onwiu- 
ing to admit, nav, if we understand bun rightly, he po- 
siuvdy denies, that the Spirit ever convertt an unbeliever 
by meant of the external evidencee. Now, thit impeert 
to ut an erroneout and a daqgerout doctrine. We be- 
lieve that the external evidencee do of themtelvet famiih 
a very tufikient ground for belief in the truth of Chritt- 
ianity, and that they may be, and In foct often ar^ die 
meant of convenioo, through the divine energy of the 
Spirit. It even appeart to ut very evident, that all other 
meant of receiving Ood*t word save through its external 
evidences, are not a little unsafe and untatit£tcu>ry. 
Christian faith it not die slave of reason ; but hx be 
from us the creed that contradicts reason. There is no- 
thing unreasonable in our religion,— and it it jutt be- 
cause it It consistent with reason's noblest dictates, diat 
Christianity has ever had a triumphant answer to the ar- 
guments of the InfideL After all, it must depend upon 
drcumttancet to which tpeciet of evidence an Individual 
will, in his own particular case, attach moet importance^ 
We will hope, that tt Ood has been pleased to ettablith 
his word upon the double foundation of external and in- 
ternal evidence, he will bless either Indifl&rently for our 
salvation. 

Having thus pointedly exprested a difilerenoe of opi- 
nion with the author upon a very important subject, we 
must now do him the justice to confess, that we were much 
struck with tome of hit reatonings and illustrationt. We 
are greatly tempted to extract a passage or two, towarda 
the end of the discourse, of sinffular beauty and elo- 
quence ; but Mr Henderson is already too well known 
to the public, at an interetting and a popular pitacher, 
to make this necessary ; and hit termon, we doubt not, 
will be extentivelv read and admired. 

The «^ Society for propagating Christian Knowledse,'* 
beforo which thit termon wat pieacbed, and for wboae 
benefit It hat been printed, it both worthy of public sup. 
port, and deeerving of public gratitude. By confining 
iu laboura to the lest enlightened districts of our own 
country^ It it ditthiguised at a patriotic inttitiirinn | 
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while i$B unquettioomble ufefaloesa plftoet it at the bead 
of those sodedes, which propose for their object the dif- 
fution of edocation and religioiif knowledge. 



MISGSLLANEOnS LITERATURE. 



YRX DXATH OF ALICK BLAXD. 

^ the author of* Tale* of a Pilgrim.** 



The tale that I am dMd ihalltoaeli thy httt^ 
Bid not tha pain depart t 
Bat shad ovarmy fBMre aftw aad taanu 

BAAET COENWALb 

AiT«Tnr, I am diomieiled once more onder your roof 
-~I tiave my appointed chair at jom hospitable l>oard 
— *aQd I wa& at eventide in the iliade of the ancestral 
trees that emhower your mansion. Yoor Laura, ma- 
iraniad in her beaaty« hails me every morning with her 
beoignaot smiles ; and your two fair children daily dis* 
poR In innocent gaietr aronnd my knees. You ask me 
what lias become of that sister of whom I used to speak 
so often, wlien we were sojoumefs in the American wil. 
dc meis her whom I was wont to resard as the only 
star that beckoned me back to my native country. The 
svbfect la a sad one ; but to you, faitiifnllest of fHends, 
I can refuse notfaii^. Pardon me, if you find my pen 
dwell too long on a (bw. simple incidents. Some allow, 
may soxdy be made for the proloitj of dustened 



Alice was my ooly aister-^e sole survivor of all my 
Undred ; and it was therefore no marvel that I fdt deep- 
ly, diatrened when intelligence of her illness reached me 
iftaditiantland. Neariy ten years had elapsed since our 
aeparation. She wat then a fkhr-liaired, brigbueyed child, 
in ber seventh year — I a heedless and, perhaps, some- 
wbat beadstroog 3routb, fifteen years her senior--and fe- 
vcririily eager to exchange mv quiet home for the tented 
field. I soon forgot, amid tne turmoil of war, the so- 
Icmn farewell of our widowed mother t but I never lost 
fftnembrance of the tearful eyes and last gentle embrace 
of the darling of our household hearth. 

Five years afterwards, my brother followed me to the 
tfmy. Yon may lemembCT, Austin, that it was soon 
afler we had driven the Prench beyond the Ebro, that 
he joined our banner— aa brave and generous-hearted a 
yoath aa Britain ever leot fbrth to fight her battles. Be- 
foie the «i(piradott of a month, you saw him stricken 
down HfUm at my sidew Green, for ever green be the 
Na v arwaa vBUey in which his young bones moulder ! A 
brotlMr'a hand wiped the last drops of agony from his 
blood-dewed brow— a brodier*s ^ance alone oould now 
di a iufe r his stoneless g^ve. 

The Spnish war terminated triumphantiy fbr our 
country. Thin as reeds, and dusky as Af oors, tcom five 
yean* exposure to a burning sun— honoured, too, with 
8<Rm memorfada of our servioM, we looked fhrward, Aus- 
tin, widi pride and joy to the day that should restore us 
to our kfasdred. In the very midst of these anticipations 
-^ the very moment when we heard the shouts of thou- 
sands of our home-returning soldiers, sweeping over the 
bfee-waved Oaioone, theVision of peace departed. Our 
rcym e nt was ordered to America ; and at such a junc- 
ture we oould not with honour forsake its standard. 

We aaw blood shed in the west— as the shores of the 
Pdlomae and Mississippi testified ;~«nd there we buried 
ttaay oi the bravest of our band— men who had survi- 
ved no less than d^te yictorious camfMidgns against the 
drfvalry of France, and who deserved a prouder fkte 
than to be struck down in the wilderness by Yankee buh> 
Irifc Dteams of home again took pooessionof us when 
4>at war ended ; bv^t for me they were as shortlived as 
keiM* WUIe ower corps sailed homewaids, the ves- 



sels in which mine had embarked, but to which you, 
Austin, fortunately no longer bdon^ged, stood aWay^ fbr 
the waten of St Lawrence ; and for three years I was 
condemned to vegetate in a remote fortress in the forests 
of Canada. There I recdved intelligenee that I was 
motiierless — that Alice, just rising into wemenfy beauty, 
and despoiled of her littie patrimony by legal chicane, 
stood afame in the wide world — and, saddest of all, that 
merciless consumption — the disease that had bent down 
the parent stem..threatened also to kp away the tender 
sdon that had flourished tmder its shade. I could bear 
expatriation no longer. In less than a month after the 
receipt of this information, I was on my way acrosstbe 
Atlantic to give her succour. 

Alice had dated her last letter firora the ble of \l^ht, 
whither she had been carried, aftet her mothei's d sat h » 
by an amiable lady, who, comm is esa ti ng her fbrloni 
dtuation, and won upon bv her many rare and endear* 
ing qualities, had generously resirived, that a creature so 
formed to be loved slumld not be lefl to die without an 
effbtt being made to save her^ Need I say, therefore^ 
that to my homeward-mmed eyes tile white hendlaiidi 
of that island were objects of intense interest, or that I- 
availed mysdf of the first opportunity to debark ? I 
question much whether the certainty of irremediable 
woe is so harassing to the heart, as the appreliensio»of 
impeni^Ung evil— mat *^ hope tliat keeps aHve despair." 
I entertained a presentiment that I should find Alice on- 
her bier; and my trembling lips could searcdy give 
utterance to the inquiries necessary to acquaint me with 
the plaee of her rendenoe. I found it vacant, and there 
was a temporary rdief even in that vacancy. Unawara 
of my movements, and sanguine that a change of scene 
would contribute to her restoration to health, her pro- 
tectress had resolved on trying the efibct of the air oC 
France. They had been gone barelv a formiriit, and I 
determined to follow them without delay. I bad busi* 
ness ot some consequence, regarding our small patri- 
mony, to transact In England ; but I was oontenled 
that it should remain tmdone till I had indulged the- 
bent of fraternal affection, and tried whetiier a bretherV 
presence could not re-invigorate my poor Alice's sinldng 
frame. 

A vraoches, a smaU town in the soutfa-westera comer 
of Normandy, was the place where they intended to re- 
side. The most expeditious way for me to reach it was 
to embark in one of the pacliets plying between South- 
ampton and Jersey, and from that island ran aeross in 
a Incench market-boat to Ghranville. In accordance with 
this plan, I boarded the first vessel that passed through 
the Solent for St HeHer ; and ere the sun went- down 
beyond tiie waves we were ploughing, the English shore 
was hardy visible on the northern horizon. 

Our voyage was tedious, and it was the momiog of 
the third day befbre we came in sight of Jersey, and 
doubled the perilous Gorbiere. Tlie wind blew stiffly 
from the south-east, and we made the bav of St AuUn 
with some difficulty. On landing at St Helier, I made 
immediate inquiry for a vessd to carry me to Oranvine; 
but though several barks belonging to that port lay 
moored in the harbour, and groups of Norman market- 
girls, with thdr plaited petticoats and picturesque coifb^ 
wen Ihigering on tiie quay anxious to depart, none of 
the skippers would undertake to put to sea, oatH the 
wind should chop about into a favourable qnarteri Ooin 
vinced, by thdr representations, that delay was abso. 
lutdy requidte, I tried to curb my impatience t and, to 
beguile the interval, set oiF on a ramble to tiie easlsRi 
side of the island. 

It was the middle of September^ The harvest had 
been some time resped, and theorcharda, fbrwhieh J%N 
sey is so famed, resounded with tike jocund Isnghof the 
young villagers, employed in gthering the abundant 
produce. I wandered as far as Mont OrgueB^ and from 
the ramparts of that andeoi fbrtress, spent aa hour b 
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gtiing on the Freoch ooait, which is Tidble timtmtfnm 
Cape de la Hogue to Mont St MicfaeL The rock-itzewii 
channel that interrenet, was cofered with breakers, and 
I saw that the French boatmen had sound reasons for 
declining to pot to sea In such adverse weather. I 
thought of Alice — my dying Alice — and wished for the 
wings of a bird to bear me like an arrow across the 
foamy strait. 

Near Moot Orgneil — half buried among leaves and 
blossoms— is a humble village church—the church of 
Granville. Groves of richly*foliaged trees embower it, 
and in simimer the smiling parsonage is literally cover- 
ed with the fragrant parasitical pUnu that climb its 
walls, and wreath round even its highest lattices. I 
paused at the white gate that opens into the small bury, 
ing'ground, and gaxed listlessly at the head>stones that 
crowd it. The vicissitudes of my life passed in brief 
review before me. Here, after a combat of fifteen years 
with the world, I stood a solitary man. My whole 
youth had been spent in exile — my knowledge of happi- 
ness was limited to the suavity of a bsrrack-room, and 
the turmoil of a camp. The friends of my younger 
years— saving you, Austin — had departed. Some had 
follen in battle by my side — some the yellow plague had 
smitten in our canvass-homes— some had pined and died 
in captivity — and a few, a very few, had forgotten me in 
the sunshine of their patemd hearths. 1 had gained 
some distinction in my profession, but who was left to 
take pride in my honours ? No one, save Alioe,.-4md 
she too was on the eve of being called away. My heart 
grew sad even unto death. 

I was roused from my moralizing mood by the sound 
of wheels, and a small travelling car drove up to the 
gate at which 1 was sutioned. ft was occupied by two 
females — one a grave benevolent-looking matron — the 
other, one of those sylphid visions of feminine beauty, 
that linger on earth but for a brief season, and then pass 
away for ever into the grave. She was pale— very pale 
— but it was the palmess of perfect loveliness — that 
puiity of complexion, which belongs not to earth but to 
heaven. The young eloquent blood was visibltfin every 
vein that traversed her polished forehead ; and there 
was a gentle fire in her dark-blue eyes, and a smile of 
innocent meekness on her lips, that might have become 
a seraph. 

The car was attended by a coarse-looking hind, and 
politeness required me to assist the ladies to alight— for 
such I perceived to be their intention. They frankly 
accepted of my services ; and when I learned that their 
object was to visit a grave In the cemetery, I further 
took upon me to find it out. The task was not a diffi. 
cult one, and the elder lady knelt down upon the green 
tumuliu in silent prayer. I gathered that it was the 
grave of a daughter who had been torn from a wide circle 
of friends, at the very moment when fortune shed iu best 
blessings round her. The pale girl wept when she saw 
her companion weep.— wept, it may be, at the certainty 
of her own approaching fate. ^^ If I die in the strange 
country we are going to,*' I heard her murmur, as I led 
them back to their vehicle, ^^ let me be buried in this 
qiUetspot; and my brother — when he returns— ** Her 
voice grew tremulous and indistinct. I reseated them 
in thc& car, and they drove away. 

For many succeeding hours the features of that pale 
girl haunted me like an apparitk>n. I saw her darkly 
tringed lustrous eyes perpetually fixed on me — my ear 
recognised in every gentle sound the melody of her plain- 
tive vdoe. Even in the watches of the night, she flitted 
like a beatified vision around my couch. I was glad 
when the morning came— doubly glad, for it relieved 
me tkam uneasy mreama, and brought the master of a 
Granville boat, who announced that the wind was fair, 
and that he intended to put to sea. I hastened down 
to the quay, and there, to my surprise, found the two 
strangers who had occupied so prominent a place in my 



midnight cogitadona, preparioff to embark In the same 
TCSseU The younger one looked even more pale and 
drooping than when I had seen her on the previous even, 
ing. They had been roused at what was for an invalid 
an unseasonable hour ; and the morning bieese, as it 
swept in gusty pufls over the fortified hei^t otimoiand- 
ing the harbour, seemed to pierce through her ddicaie 
frame, though closely enveloped in a fur-lined mantle. 
I saluted them on the faith of our former introduction, 
and they gratefully accepted of my assistance in embark* 
ing. 

Le Cnrieux was a decked shallop of about twenty tans, 
miserably found in sails and cordage, and manned by 
four of a crew-^all Frenchmen— but only two of them 
able seamen. Vidal, the nuster, was a fine-looking 
young fellow, with black eyes and florid cheeks, and a 
bright crimson-coloured handkerchief tied round his 
sinewy neck. We got on board under the lee of Eliss- 
bcth Castle, and in a short time the anchor was weigh- 
ed, and we stood out to sea. The breexe was northerly, 
consequently we easily weathered the labyrinth of sub- 
marine rocks that fence the south-eastern shore of the 
island. The broken clouds that covered the firmament 
and a long line of breakera about ten miles to the lee- 
ward, occasioned by tlie surf beating on the perilous 
Minquais, presaged a boisterous voyage. I looked with 
some alarm at my female charges, especially the yoong* 
er, who could not be prevailed upon to tsJce shelter in 
the horrid hole called a cabin, — ^but Vidal reassured me, 
by asserting that if the wind held for six hours in a fo. 
vounble quarter, he would, at the end of that time, hmd 
IU at Granville, of which a blufiT promontory, visible on 
the eastern horizon, indicated the site. The old lady soon 
became sadly affected with the malady incidental to no- 
vices at sea, but her companion, as is not unusual with 
invalids, was not tormented by it. She sat down under the 
shelter of the weather bulwark, and I exerted myself to 
make her forget the discomfort of her situation by dieer. 
ful converse. I experienced an undefinable lu^ppinesB in 
this employment. There was a sympathetic tie that 
drew me insensibly towards the stranger, at once inde. 
scribable and delicious. I had seen mousaods of beau- 
tiful eyes in my wanderings, and you, Austin, can bear 
testimony that they shot not their glances at me always 
in vain ; but hers were eyes that spoke a Unguage that 
no others had ever spoken. She was eloquent, too^ and 
many of her remarks indicated the perfection of feminine 
intelugence. <^ If I am doomed never to see Alice moie^*' 
thought I, «' here I have found her fanage.*' 

At noon, notwithstanding the prediction of Vidal, we 

had only accomplished something more than half our 

^<>7*g^ (or the wind had been hourly falling oflT, point 

after point. Cbausey— a cluster of bare rocky idets in 

the mouth of the great bay of Mont St Michel— .was 

behind us, and slowly but steadily we gained upon the 

precipitous headland on which Granville is perched. 

An additional hour of favourable weather would have 

brought us safe into port, when suddenly the wind 

chopped round due east, and blew directly adverse, with 

all the fury of an autumnal gale. The sea became a 

sheet of foam, furrowed by dark valleys, and our vessel, 

barely sea-worthy, rode heavily through the waves. Still, 

with our destined port so near, we did not like to yield to 

the elements, and though only one of his crew stood by 

onr gallant captain, he kept her prow to the weather in 

at least ten successive tacks. The invalid sttfilered much, 

for the deck was momentarily washed by the billows from 

stem to stem. I saw her strength was waning rapidly, 

and entreated her to go below, and seek shelter beside 

her friend. She shook her head in token of dissent. 

^* I shall suffocate there,*' was her answer ; ^< and shic« 

I am to die under any circumstances, let my last breath 

be the pure air of heaven.*' 

At length our steersman saw that it was useless to 
contend with the head-wind that annoyed us. The helm 




wtt pat about, and we ttcwd away direct for Chauiey, 
among whose rocks Vidal expected to find ihdter for the 
night— jui adventure rarely attempted, bat still oor only 
hope, seeing that we could not, with the smallest prospect 
of safety, approach Jersey aAer sunset. I now tried to 
encourage my charge, by bedding out a prospect of a 
speedy termination to our disaster. ** Before darkness 
sets ioy** said I, ^ we shall be snugly moored among 
yonder rods ; and Yidal assures me that there is a hut 
on them inhabited by a kdp-bomer, where yen can safe- 
ly pass the night." 

^ I am grsieful for your anxiety to quiet my appre- 
henaioiis,'* said she ; ^* but, in reality, 1 am not afraid 
of the sea, whatever may be the construction yon put on 
my deportment. What does it signify, since Ood wills 
that I am speedily to die, wliether I perish in the waves, 
or by the sure progress of disease ? It is here*' — she 
laid her hand on her hearU.'^ that I feel the monitor of 
death. What a strange fSste is mine — an orphan girl<— 
indebted to strangers for the kind offices that are so grate* 
fill to the sickly and the dying— and destined, perhaps, 
to dose my eyes on a rock amid these turbulent waves I*' 

^ An orphan," said I, and I took her hand, and looked 
steadily on her fsce— ** how deeply — how very deeply 
Uicae words afi*ect me I I too am an orphan, but I am a 
man, and can struggle bravdy through the wodd, though 
I have no patemdhearth. But I have a sister — young, 
foir, and desolate as yourself—one who at this retj mo- 
ment is perhaps gasping her Isst in the same insidious 
ffisease that mskes you tremble, unconscious that her 
wandering brother is slmost at her side.** 

** Happy girl," she rejoined, ^< how amply will she 
be blessed if she only lives to lie down in death on your 
brcsat ! JIfy brother is far far distant — a thousand lesigues 
beyond these foamiilg billows. He is joyous in his tent 
by the rushing waters of Niagara— and joyous may his 
brave heart be, long long after that of his poor Alice is 
stfllcd for ever.** 

^ Alice !** I ejaculated-— emotion stifling my words^ 
** Powers of Mercy ! is it possible ? Tell me, gentle one, 
or I shall die— tell me that brotlier's name.*' 

^ Talbot Bland 1** 

I claq>ed her to my breast, and wept, at I exclaimed 
•* Alice, dear Alice, Talbot Bland holds you to his 
beart.^' 

The joyful surprise was too much for her attenuated 
6ame. She lay powerless in my arms, and a faint puUa- 
tioo alone told that she was alive. At intervals she open- 
ed her mild eyes, and jgazed tenderlv on my face ; but 
when she tried to speak, her words oied away in sighs. 
I saw, wboi it was too late to rectify m^ error, that my 
abrupt communication had had a fatal influence on h^ 
strength. How desr-»how unutterably dear did I hold 
her at that moment I How gladly would I have bartered 
the rank snd honours that years of perilous service had 
won to have inaured her life— nay, to have mereTy placed 
her on a comfortable couch, where her spirit might calm- 
ly paas away I 

At die twilight we ran nnder the lee of Chausey, 
aad anchotcd in a little inlet Alice was numbed in 
every ioiat by the spray that had drenched her, and her 
artJcjiitfion continued to be confined to indistinct mur- 
murs ; but bar looks expressed the depth of her sisterly 
sfi^ion. I carried her ashore, through the surf, to the 
hovd in which we had been taught to look for sbdter ; 
bat my heart sank in despair when I saw the miserable 
sceommodation it afibrded. It was a rude hut, formed 
cf planks, and almost destitute of furniture; for the fa- 
mily that inhabited it only made it their abode during 
the summer half of the year, and were contented with 
the simplest conveniences. They were hospiuble, how- 
enr— as all French peasants are — and readily gave us 
the shditer we solicited. Situated as we had lately been, 
I idt thankful to see my dying Alice laid up<m a pal- 
matter how bumble. 



Until this was done, I made no disdosure of our con- 
sanguinity to her kind protectress, who had been brought 
ashore by Vidal and bis ssilors. Her congratulations I 
pass over. She subsequently found that I was not un- 
grateful. It is of Alice alone that I would speak. 

We had some sea-stores on board the vessel, and part 
of them, together with dry dothes for Alice, were landed. 
I dipped a rusk in wine, and put it to my sister*s lips. 
It partially revived her, and I had at length the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her drop into a quiet sleep. Her fUend 
lay down beside her ; and the crew of Le Curieux, and 
the kdp-burner*s family, gathered round the fire of dried 
Juci which had been kindled at my request, and endea- 
voured to beguile the hours with legends of the danger- 
ous gulf in which we were isolated. I caught, occasion- 
ally, a few sentences of these wild tales ; but what mau 
tered it to me that the Livre Noir of Coutanoes told of 
a Seigneur de Hambye having slain a huge serpent in 
Jersey — or that the annals of the state prison of Mont St 
Micliel recorded a thousand and one tales of crime and 
death ? I sat by my sister's couch, listening to her gentle 
breathings, and watching the fiightof the imperishable 
spirit that already hoverM on her lips. 

An hour before day-break Alice became restless, woA 
her respiration irregular and obstructed. The fire had 
died awav, and a dim lamp, brought firom the shallop, 
alone lighted the cabane. All my fellow-voyagers were 
asleep, stretched on the bare earth ; and though I saw 
that the fingrt of death was already pointed at my sister, 
I fdt it uMless to disturb them. They could give no 
relief. She was passinff placidly into eternity, and I 
cared not that they should see my tears. Neverthdess, I 
longed earnestly for the light of the morning, and, for a 
monoent, went to the threshold to look for its first beam. 
The storm had passed away, and the sun was just lifting 
his broad disc above the Norman hills. I heard a deep 
sigh proceed fVom the cabane, and hastened back to my 
sisters side. Her hand returned not my pressure — the 
lids of her eyes were half uodosed ; but the spirit of life 
liglited no longer the orbs they shaded. I pressed my 
lips to hers, but they wen cold and breathless. Alice 
was dead. 

Austin, her story is told. From the shdterlets rock 
on which she died I carried her remains to St Helier*s ; 
and, in compliance with the wish I had heard her ex- 
press when I knew not the deep interest I had in her ex- 
istence she was buried at Gnmville. Soft lie the turf 
on her virgin breast I 
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By the Autlior of Vie «' HUtorUs of the ScoUUh Rebels 
UoH»;^ the '' Tradit\oH$ of Edinburgh;* jc 

The Rev. Mr L » minister of C , in Lanark- 
shire, (who died within the present century,) was one of 
those unhappy persons, who, to use the words of a well- 
known Scottish adage, «* can never see green cheese but 
their een reels." He was extremely covetous^ and that not 
onlv of nice articles of food, but of many other things 
which do not generally exdte the cupidity of the human 
heart The following story is in corroboratbn of this 
assertion. Being on a visit one day at the house of one 
of his parishioners— a poor, londy widow, living in a 
moorland part of the parish— Mr L became fasd- 
luted by the charms of a little cast iron pot, which hap* 
pened at the time to be lying on the hearth, full of po- 
tatoes for the poor woman*s dinner, and tliat of her chil- 
dren. He had never in his life seen such a nice little 
pot It was a perfect concdt of a thing. It was a gem. 
No pot on earth could match it in symmetry. It was 
an object altogelAier perfectly lovdy. . ** I>ear sake ! 
minister,* said the widow, quite <fverpowered by the re- 
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Yiwpd num't cc immffiiU Motw of her pot ; '^ if ye like the 
pot Me weel m a' that, I beg Te*ll let me tend it to tfab 
■laiife. It*8 a kind o* ocra Itupcrjluous^ pot wi* ui ; 
for we've a bigger ane, iSbaX we oee ofteoer, and that*t 
mair ooBTeaient eTerr way for us. See ye'U just tak a 
pteient o*t. 1*11 aeod it ower the mora wl* Jamie, when 
he gangi to the tchule.**— <' Oh I" laid the minister,. 
" I can by no means pennit you to be at so much trou* 
ble. Since tou are so good aa to give me the pot, 1*11 
just cszry it home with me in my hand. I*m so much 
taken with it, indeed, that I would really prefer carrr- 
iog it myself.** Afier much altercation oetween the 
mUiister apd the widow, on this delicate point of polite- 
ness, it wsi agreed that he should carry home tbe pot 



Ott, then, he trudged, bearing this carious little culi- 
nary article alternately in his mind and under his arm, 
aa seem«l most convenient to him* Unfortunately, the 
day was warm, the way long, and the minister fat ; so 
that he be<cune heartily tired of his burden before he 
had got half-way home. Under these distreuing cir- 
cumstances, it struck him, that if^ instead of carrying 
the pot awkwardly at one side of his person^ he were to 
caxnr it on his head, the burden would be gieatly light- 
ened ; the principle of natural ohilosophy, which he 
had learned at aJlege, informing nim, that when a load 
presses directly and immediately upon any object, it is 
far lets onerous than when it hangs at the remote end of 
a lever. Accordingly, doffing his oat, which he resolved 
to carry home in hu hand, and having applied his hand- 
kerchief to his brow,he daj^Md the pot in mverted fashion 
upon his head; where, as the reader may suppose, it 
figured much like Mambrino*s helmet upon the crazed 
capital of Don Quixote, only a great desl more magni- 
ficent in ah^w and dimensions. There was at first much 
relief and much comfort in this new mode of carrying 
the pot; but mark the result. The unfortunate mini- 
ster having taken a by-path to escape observation, found 
himself, when still a good way ftom home, under the 
necessity of leapipg over a ditch, which intercepted him 
in passing from one field to anodter. He jumped ; but 
surely no jump was ever taken so completely &, or, at 
least, intOy the dark, as this. The ooncussioa given to 
his persoQ in descending, caused the helmet to become 
a hood : the pot slipped down over bis face, and resting 
with its rim upon his neck, stuck iaat there ; enclosing 
his whole head as completely as ever that of a new-born 
child was enclosed by the filmy bag with which nature, 
as an indication of future good fortune, sometimes invests 
the noddles of her fiivomite ofe pri ng. What was worst of 
all, the nose, which had permitted the pot to slip down 
over it, withstood every desperate attempt oo the paii of 
its proprietor to make it slip back again ; the contracted 
part or neck of the patera £eing of such a peculiar for- 
mation as to dins nut to the biwe of the nose, although 
it had found no difficulty in gliding along its hypothe- 
nose. Was ever minister in a worse plight ? Was there 
ever corUretenu so unlucky ? Did ever any m a n . did 
ever any minister, so e&Oually hoodwink himself, or so 
thorou^ly shut his eyes to the plain light of nature P 
What was to be done ? The pU^ was lonely ; the way 
difficult and dangerous ; human relief was remote, al- 
most beyond tmSk, It was impossible even to cry for 
helpb Or, if a cry could be uttered, it. might reach in 
deafening reverberation the ear of the utterer ; but it 
would not travel twelve inches farther in anv direction. 
To add to the distresses of the case, the unnappy suf- 
ferer soon found great difficulty in breathing. Wliat 
with the heat occasioned by the beating of the tun on 
tho metal, and what with the frequent return of the same 
heated air to his lungs, he was io the utmost danger of 
sufifocalioik Every thing considered, it seemed likely 
that, if he did not ch«nce to be relieved by some acd- 
dentid waylirsr, then would soon be Dxatu ur ths 
Pot. 



The instiiictive lova of llfle^ howeifegt* la omni-aev^ 
lent; and even verr stupid people have been fbund, 
when put to the push by stnmg and imminent peril, to 
exhibit a degree of presence of mind, and exert a degree 
of energji, £ir above what might have been expected from 
then?, or what they wen ever known to exhibit or exert 
under ordinary drcumstaocet. ^ it waa with the pot- 
ensconced minister of €*-*—. Pressed by the urgency of 
his distresses, he fortunately recollected that there waa a 
smith*s shop at the distance of about a mile across the 
fields, where, if he could reach it before the period of 
snffi)catifln« he might possiblY. find relie£l Deprived of 
his eye-si^t, he could act only aaa man of feeUn^ and 
went on as cautiously as he could, with his hat in his 
hand Half crawling^ half eliding^ over 'i^^ and fur- 
row, ditdi and hedges somewhat like Satan noundcnng 
over chaos, the unluippy minister travelled, with all pos« 
sible speed, at nearly as he could guess in the directioa 
of the place of refugee I leave it to the reader to coo- 
ceive the surprise, the miith, the infinite amnsfmant of 
the smith and all the hangers-on of the tmiddyf when, at 
length, torn and worn, faint and exhausted, blind and 
breathless, the unfortunate man arrived at the place, and 
let them know (lather by signs than by worda) the dr- 
cumstaocet of hit Gate. In the wordt of an old Soottith 
tong, 

« Out earn the gndeman, and high he s ho uted ; 
Out earn the gwlewiie, and low- she loated ; 
And a* the town-neighbours were gathered about il; 
And there wai he^ I trow !" 

The merriment of the company, however, soon gave wmj 
to considerations of humanity. Ludicrous as was the mi- 
nister, with such an object where his head should have 
been, and with the feet of the pot pointing upwards like 
the horns of the great Enemy, it was, neveitbeless, ne- 
cessary that he uiould be speedQy restored to his ordi- 
nary condition, if it were for no other reason than that 
he might continue to live. He was accordingly, at hia 
own request, led into the smithy, multitudes flocldnis 
around to tender him their kindest offices, or to witness 
the process of his release; and having Utd down his bead 
upcn the anvil, the smith lost no time in seizing ai^ 
poising his goodly forehammer. *^ Will I come sair on^ 
minister ?^ exclaimed the considerate man of inm in at 
the brink of the pot ^« As sair as ye like,** was the mi- 
ni8ter*s answer ; •* better a chap i* the chafb than dying 
for want of breath.** Thus permitted, the man let Call a 
hard blow, which fortunately broke the pot in pieces, 
without hurting the head which it endosed, as the cook- 
maid breaks the shell of the lobster, without brubing the 
delicate food within. A few minutes of the dear air, and 
a glass horn the gudewife*s bottle, restored the unlbr- 
tunate man of prayer ; but assure^y the incident is one 
which will long Uve in the memory of the parishiooera 
ofC . 



THE DRAMA. 



Th£ first pUvs acted in Scotland were perform^ in 
the open air, and there was a piece of ground attached to 
most towns, known bv the desifnatioo of the ^ Play- 
fidd.** In the year 1556, one of these plavs was acted 
at Cupar in Fife, composed by Sir David liodsay of th« 
Mount In general, the dialogue and plot were little su- 
perior to those which still draw crowds round caravans at 
fairs. The incidents and dramatis periona wfxfi tuch as 
are now to be met with only in Harlequinades. There 
was a father, a daughter, and two lovers, one of these be- 
ing commonly an M fool who ran away with the lady^ 
and she was not rescued from his dutches tiU many prac^ 
tical jokes had been played upon him* During the trou- 
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bloot times of Mary and Jamet, and afterwards daring 
die dril war which rased hetween ChsHss I. and the Co- 
yeaanters, Httle attendon was pa'din8eotlandtoamase« 
msmssNf an J kind, and least of all to the drama. The 
Doke of York, afterwords James IL^ who held his Conrt 
St Holyrood from 1680 to 1684, in imitation of his bro- 
dier Chariea, kept a set of players who oonstimted a part 
ofhiskonseiKJd, and ealled themselvw ^ the Iloke'ssBC* 
taaCB,** as in BogUndthej were termed ^kisM^estj*s 
KTvanta.** Some jeaknisy seems to hare existed between 
the En^glkh and 8cotdi companies; snd Drydca was ex* 
prssslj emplojcd to satirise the northern actors, 
be has dona with coosidciabls tact in these lines i 



" Omr bpelhm have from Thames to Tweed d^arted^ 

AM of our sisters all the kinder hearted 

To Edinburch goner-of coached— or carted. 

With bonny blue-cap there they act all night. 

Far Sootohalf-crownsr-in Eiylish, threiieaoe h^ht. 

One nymph, to whom &t Sir John FalataflTs lean, 

Thoe^ with hfr ahi|^ perwn, fills the soeoe; 

Another, with long use and age decayed. 

Died here <dd woman, and rose thaw a maid ; 

Our tmsty door-keoper of £Mmer time^ 

There struts and swaggers in heroic rhyme. 

Tsdc bat a copper lace to drugget suit^ 

And there's a Imto made without dfapute; 

And thai wlilch was a capon's tail before^ 

Becomes a plume for Indian emperor ; 

But all his suljccts, to CApica s the care 

Of imitation, go like Indians bare. 

lAoed linen there would be a dangerooi thhif; 

It aycfat, perhaps a new refaelUon brings* 

The Scat who won it wovld be chosen king." 

At diis period the drama muit have been at a sufficiently 
low ebb. Hie ferment excited by the Union, in the reign 
of Queen Anne, prevented the Augustan literatare of 
that age from extending itself to 8a>tland ; and it was 
not tin after the rebellion of 1715 that we began seriously 
to cnltmte the arts of peace, or gtveany encouragement 
to stage representations. 

The Taykn* Uall, hi the Cowsate, was nied fyt the 
fnt plays which were publicly and regularly perfbrmed 
in Boinbori^ The piioe of admisrion was two shillings 
sad sixpence for pit and boxes, (which andently leem 
slvaya to have been chmed the tame,) and eighteen- 
penoe for the gallery. These prices, considering the 
greater eheapnetsof the times, were far from being very 
low $ and the Taylon* Hall, when full, held about forty, 
fife pounds. At thti period, however, players were, by 
set of ParliaoMnt, claned with common rogues and va- 
gsbopda, and were Uable to imprisonment as such. An 
stieoipt waa thereibte made to get a bill passed, lioen- 
ring a theatre ip Edinburgh ; Imt as petitioni ware pre- 
sented against it from tlie Lord Provoat and Magistrates, 
die p r ofcj B ois of tlie University, and many of the clergy, 
the attempt iailed. A new theatre, however, was buut 
in 1746, by sn opposition manager, in an alley which 
branches off the Canodgata, and it now designated the 
"^ Auld PUy-house Cloaa." Thk rival esubliahment 
•ooD knodMd up the performances at the Tajdors* Ball, 
md eontinued for two-and«twcnty years, obscure and 
Bieaa as its atnation was, the |nlv theatre of which 
Edinbufgh could boaat. One of the irst pieoqp per- 
formed here was Allan Rsoisav's ^' Gentle Shepherd,** 
wfaidi drew crowded hofiscs for a whole sesson. To 
evade the law, which forbade the receiving of money for 
the r r pi e seu fa ti on ot stage-playi, the bills and advertise- 
ments always announoS '^ a concert of music, with a 
play between the acts," which last was understood to be 

The poor playeiy had many difficulties to contend 
vhh, and nope greater than the feelings of superstitkms 
^BV^ with which the more bigoted dcrgy msde it their 
bu ri nisi to inspire the common people, teaching them 
to bdfeve diac Satan hunself was in kssgue irith the 



actors, and that the oonmionest stage-ttlda were the 
work of Buperoatnral agency. Ononeoocssion, *^ Usn- 
let*' struck this enlightened audience as so horrid sad 
profkne a play, tfiat Uiey tumultuoosly loft the theatis^ 
and, eolleecing on the outside, began to set it on firs. 
To quell the riot, the Town Outfrd was called out, and 
in the coarse of diecliarging their duty, they had to en- 
ter the hones and cross the stMC. This appeared to 
them rather a hasardous undertaking ; for though many 
of them had finigbt at Blenheim and DettinM, they 
did not by any means choose to encounter the Evil One. 
However, the captain placed himself at diek head, and, 
summoning up all his couraoe, said reeotutely, ^^ Fol- 
low me, my lads.** But he had scsroely advanced two 
steps, tUl one of the trap-doors, on wiilch he happened 
to tVMd, gave way, and in a moment he vanished from 
the sight o( his men. This was too much ; the Town 
Ouard fled in disorder; and though their captain after- 
wards returned to them, they were never quite sue but 
that it was only his ghost. In 1750, however, the pro- 
duetloQ ai the tragedy of ^* Douglaa," and the success 
it mst with — not so much on account ai its own merits^ 
(which had to Garrick appeared so smsll, that he ss- 
jeetsd the piece,) as on account of the unjust opposition 
it experienced tended much to overcome the national 
prejuittcs against the t h e ati e . Yet there was nothing sta- 
ble in its establishment, and continual riots were taking 
plaos within its walls. Oneaftayaroseoutof apartvM 
loyalists, calling on ths band to play the air of ^ Cullo- 
den,*' on the anniversary of that battle, — a demand whidi 
was immediately met by n call from the Jaoobitcs for, 
** You*re welcome, Charile Stuart*' The band com- 
pHad with the latter requisition, and a very desperate 
teneontie between the two parties was the consequence. 
Another memorable al&ir of a similar kind took place, 
when ** High Life below Stairs*' was produce*^ The 
footmen, sent thither by their masters who oecupied 
the boxes, were the preponderating pert of the gallery 
audisncs, and theydetennined, in a body, ^ tosacrifice 
fama, honour, aoid profit,*' to prevent the toleration of 
so ^sriUjg an insult upon their profession. The coose- 
quenee was, diat the gentlemen had to unite against their 
own servaaif, and it was not till they had h&m turned 
out of the gallery by main fovoe, and after making aver 
stout oppositkn, that the piece was allowed to 
In the course of these repeated disturbsnees,'all the thea- 
tricsl p ro peitj f was desttoyed, and the very walls of die 
house came at last to be demolished. 

But peace and prosperity, and the happy cfibets of the 
Union, were by this time beginning to open up better 
prospects fin Siootland. A new town was about to be 
added to old Edinburgh, upon a comprehensive and 
magfkiflcent plan ; its wealth and populanon had greatly 
increased, and a desire for public amusements was in 
consequence increasing also. To the bill far the exten- 
sion of the Royalty, a clause was added, enabling his 
MiyeBty to license a Theatre. The righu accrumgfrom 
the patent which was thus obtained, were made over to 
Mr Ross, an actor of celebrity at Coveot Garden, for 
eleven hundred pounds^ Ross immediately proceeded to 
raise L.2500, m shares of L.100 each, for wtilch he gave 
security on the new Theatre^ wardrobe, end patent, sgrse- 
ing to pay three per cent interest on each share, besides 
giving the holders the privilege of free admission at sU 
times. The sharea were also declared transfrrabls, but 
the capital was not exigible from the patentee. These 
preliminaries being adjusted, the building of the pre- 
sent Theatre Royal was begun in March 1768, and 
finished towards the end of the following year. The 
rite chosen, we learn from the <' Traditions of Edhi- 
burgh,** was ^ nearly upon the place where the celebra- 
ted Whitefield used to harangue the populace, when 
he virited Edfaiburgh in the course of htt evangeUeal 
touTf. On coming to the city for the first thne after 
the extension of the Royalty, and prqMxing, as usual, 
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to ineadi in the ^ Orphan Uoipttal Park,* what was his 
surprise, and what was bis indignation, on finding the 
spot which he had in a manner rendered sacred by his 
nrelecdons, thus appropriated to the service of Satan 1 
He contemplated the rising walls of the Play-house 
with a sort of grim despair ; but, perhaps, as Robert 
Bums says, in fusion to a similar drwimstance ■■■* there 
was a riralry in the job.* *' 

Through the kindness of the present manager, wt hare 
been favoured with a copy of die original prospectus, 
containing ** Proposals for building a new Theatre-Royal 
in the new streets of Edinburgh,** and bearing date March 
1st, 1768. This is a curious document, and illustrates 
the manners and feelings of the times in a remarkable 
manner. It sets forth, among other things, that '^ the 
state of learning in the University of Edinburgh, and the 
rank the mediod class has over Europe, isa ^ory to this 
nation, which seems every year growing to perfection.'* 
— «« A weU-regulated theatre,** it U added, '' will not 
only be an inducement to students to come to Eklinburgh, 
but of infinite utility to those in particular who are to 
speak in public, and to the people m general, as a stand- 
ard of the English language.** We are also informed, 
that, the value of money being greatly decreased, the 
tickets could not remain at the same low prices which 
were then paid, and which had been paid sixty years be- 
fore, when half-a-crown was as valuable as Ave shillings 
were then, and that they would therefore be raised to four 
shillings for the boxes, three for the pit, two for the lower 
gallery, and one for the upper. For these prices, we 
are assured the Edinburgh stage should be niade to yie 
with that of London or Dublin ; and, with very little of 
the courtesy and punctilio of more modem times, the 
manager pledges himself that " there shall be five capi- 
tal men actors, one good msn singer, and one second 
ditto ; three capital women actresses, two capital women 
singers ; one capital man dancer, and one woman ditto ; 
the rest as good as can be had.** We are not sure that 
the ladies and gentlemen of the green-room now-a-days 
would like to be talked of so unceremoniously. 

On Saturday the 8th of December 1760, the new 
theatre was opened ; and though now worn almost out 
of date, and pronounced scarcely worthy of Edinburgh, 
it was considered quite a splendid stmcture by our an- 
cestors. It is thus spoken of in an old newspaper of 
that day now before us :— ** On Saturday last, the new 
Thratre-Royal was opened. It may, witli justice, be 
said to be one of the neatest and most elegant theatres 
in Europe. Mr Rom has given us the most superb mo- 
dem building in the kingaom, which does honour to the 
country, and to his taste** An opening address was de- 
livered by Mr Ross, by which it appears that he was all 
for tragedy,.. 

" For Randolph's woea, and Tancred*s youthful fire.** 

He never thought of drawing houses by smart after- 
pieces— little agreeable things pour tire ; 

" Let manly reason with these pleasures vie^ 
Let Shaksfware triumph, and may opera die !** 

Managers of a later date seem to be of a very different 

IT of thinking. 

Having thus briefly traced the progress of the drama 
in Edinburgh, till it got possession of its present strong, 
hold, we shall make the various fortunes it experienced 
• there the subject of another article next Saturday. 

Weekly List of PssroBiiAVCEs. 
Noo. 28—88. 

Sat. Let Dau Edmtm^ Le Ttihitau ParUml, ^ Seape-GoaL 
MoK. Crem-ened Montlfr, He Ues like TnOh, ^ Boitle Imp, 
TuKS. XI0., Do., 4 The Too PiieHde, 
Wxo. Lee Freree a rEpremte, Lee A$tgMeee pour JUre, ^ 

JoknqfParie. 
Thus. Voyage a Dieppe, Le Bo^ijfk ei le TeOtetar. 1 The LaAf 

tmd tke Devil. 
Fait MkM et Ckrieane, Lee Firtree Feroeet, f Angdine, 



NEW MUSIC. 

lAToe^ art thou waJclug or eleeping 9 a Serenade ; the Mu- 
sic by J. Thomson, Esq. Edinburgh. Patterson, Roy, 
and Co. George Street. 

Mb Thomson is, perh^>s, the derereit practical 
musidui in Edinburgb, and has evinced occasional 
glimpses of talent that place him at the head of our 
amateur composers. His present effort is a livdy little 
melody in B, with a very pretty, though very unpre- 
tending accompaniment ; and so simple as to be perfect- 
W within the reach of the most inexperienced voice. 
Though less learned in its construction, it is better fit- 
ted to become popular, than any of his former produc- 
tions that we have seen. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE UNCLE.— A MYSTERY. 

jy Henry G. Belly Author of the '* Life oJMary 
Queen of Scott,"* 

I BAD an unde once— a man 
Of three score years and three,^ 

And whoi my reason's dawn begaoy 
He'd take me on his knee^ 

And often talk whole winter nights 
Things that seem'd strange to me. 

He was a man of gloomy mood. 

And few his converss sought ; 
But, it was said, in solitude 

His conscience with him wrought, 
And there before his mental eye 

Some hideous ylsion brought. 

There was not one in aU the house 

Who did not fear his frown, 
Save I, a little careless child. 

Who gambolled up and down. 
And often peep'd into his room. 

And pluok'd him by the gown. 

I was an orphan and alonc^— 

My fikthcr was his brother, 
And all their lives I knew that they 

Had fondly loved each other ; 
And in my unde's room there hung 

The picture of my mother. 

There was a curtain over it,— 

*TwaB in a darkened places 
And few or none had ever look*d 

Upon my mother's fiwe, 
Or seen her pale e xpte a e ive smile 

Of melancholy grace. 

One night, I do remember wdl. 

The wind was howling high. 
And through the andent corridors 

It sounded drearily, 
I sat and read in that old hall. 

My unde sat dose by. 

I re a d b ut little understood 

The words upon the bool^— 
For with a sidc^long glance I inaric*d 

My uncle's fearful look 
And saw how all his quivering frame 

In strong convulsions shook. 
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A silent terror o*er nw stolen 

A •tnmfe mumial dmd ; 
Hb lipt were white m bone— his eyes 

Sunk &r down in his head ; 
He gased on me, but 'twas the gaae 

Of the unoonsdous dead. 

Then suddenly he tnm*d him round 

And drew aside the reil 
That hung before my mother's &oe ;-» 

Perdianoe my eyes might fidl. 
But ne*cr before that &oe to me 

Had seem'd so ghastly pale. 

" Come hither, boy !** my unde said,— 

I started at the sound, 
TwM choked and stifled in his throat, 

And hardly utterance found ;— 
<<^ Come hither, boy r then fearfuUy 

He cast his eyes around. 



<* Tliat lady was thy mother oooe^— 
Thou wert her only child ;— 

O God ! Tre seen her when she held 
Thee in her arms and smiled^— 

She smiled upon thy father, boy, 
*Twas that which drove me wild! 



** He was my brother, but his form 

Was fldrer &r than mine ; 
I gmdged not that ;— Jie was the prop 

Of our ancestral line. 
And manly beauty was to him 

A token and s sign. 

** Boy ! I had lored her tooi,— nay more, 

*Twas I who loved her first ; 
For months for years— 4he gdden thought 

Within my soul was nurst ; 
He canne h e oonquer'd— they were wed ;— 

M J airublown bubUe bunt. 

^ Then on my mind a shadow fell, 

And erfl hopes grew rife ; 
The damning thought stuck in my heart 

And cut me like a knife^ 
Thact she, whom all my days I lored. 

Should be another's wilis ! 

" Bj Hearen ! it was a fearful thing 

To see my brother now. 
And mark the placid calm that sat 

For ever on his brow. 
That ssem'd in bitter scorn to say, 

I am more bved than thou ! 

** I left my hom»— I left the land— 

I cross'd the raging sea ;— 
In vain— in vain— where'er I tum'd 

My memory went with me }— 
My whole existence, night and day, 

In memor y seem'd to be. 

** I oame again— I found them her^— 

Thon*rt like thy fiuhcr, boy- 
He dsatsd on that pale fiu» there, 

Fve seen them kiss and toy,—* 
Pre sen him lock'd in her fbnd anns^ 

Wrapp'd in ddfarkras joy. 



** He dwtppewr^d—^XKW nearer, child ;— 
He died-'4ko one knew how ; 

The murder'd body ne'er was found. 
The tale is hush'd up now ; 

But there was one who rightly guess'd 
The hand that struck the Uow. 

** It drove her mad^— yet not hb death,— 

N<^— not his death alone. 
For she had dung to hope when all 

Knew well that there was none ;— 
No, boy ! it was a sight she saw 

That froze hv into stone ! 

^ I am thy unde, child,— why stare 

So firightfiilly aghast ?— 
The arras waves, but knoVst thou not 

'Tis nothing but the bUwt ? 
I too have had my fears like these. 

But such vain fears are past. 

** rU show thee what thy mother taw^'-^ 

I fed 'twill ease my breast. 
And this wild tempest-laden night 

Suits with the purpose best- 
Come hither— thou hast often sought 

To open this old chest* 

** It has a secret spring ; the touch 

Is known to me alone ; 
Slowly the lid is raised, and now-** 

What see you that you groan 
So heavily ?— that thing is but 

A bar».ribb*d skeleton.** 

A sudden crash— the Ud fell down- 
Three strides he backwards gave,— 

« O God ! it is my brother^s self 
Returning firam the grave ! 

His grasp of lead is on my throat- 
Will no one hdp or save?" 

That night they hdd him on his bed 

In raving madness tost ; 
He gnash'd his teeth, and with wild oaths 

Blasphemed the Holy Ghost ; 
And, ere the light of morning hroke^ 

A sinner's soul was lost ! 



UTBRARY OHIT-OHAT AND VARIBTIBS. 






Ths Heist Lsing sre on the sveof pabHshingsiiothsr posthu* 
nooi woik of ths late iDdsfeUnble Ritwo. It Is to be en- 
tftisd •• Aoosk of the Caledonians, Pieta, and Scotsi and of 
StsaUielyde* Cumberland, OaUoway, and ilarray.'* It !• parti- 
eularly uterestlnc on this account, that It oommaocea with the 
rsrootert period <^ ScoCtiah HlHonr, and ends with the aeccsdon 
of Malcolm III. Just whoa Lord HaUcs bsRlm his •« Aanala," 
under the tanpressioo that the previous hirtorj of this country 
was Involved in obscurity and fUile> In the pr esa ut work, Ritson 
has extended the suppOMd limit of suthsnlftc hislosy for many 
centuries. 

We understand that Bishop Jolly, of Fraserburgh, the vener- 
able and ploua author of the recently published «* Remaika on 
the Sunday Services of the Chuidi,'' b nrsparing for publication 
a work on the Loid^ Supper, to be entiUed *' The Buchaiist.'' 

Mr David Grant, of Aberdeen, in preparing for the p'ess, ** The 
Class-Book of Modem Poetry." This Work, we are infonned, is 
intended prtodpally for the use of schools, but will also form a 
choiee cMinec of poetry for the private library, containingexp 
tracts firom all the moat admired poeta of the present age. The 
pleece are arranged on a plan sognated some time ago in the 
'• Edinburgh Review i" those on tte same mt^Mt follow each 
other in immediate sueeession, so as to show the diflbrent styles 
of poeUosl oompoaition adopted by difltacnt authors. Mr Onat 
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!• alM> about to pubOah ^ B*tiei and War Pieces, by the moft 
eminent Modern PoeU ; now flrat ooUtctad into one volume.** 



Mr Edward (Jpham, author of *< RameMS." an Egyptian Tale, 
and other works, it prepanng. Cor *« Conttable^f Mi<oal«Dy,'* the 
«* History of the Tur>*ish or Ottoman Bmpiro, tram iu Esta- 
bUshmcntln 13S6tol8t8soompriii^aPreUJDunarT DbOD«irseoo 
the Arabs, and alio the Life of Mahomaed, and his immediate 
suooeuors in the RhaUfkL" Mr Derwent C«ttway Is likewise pre- 
paring for the MisoeOany, '* A Personal Narrative through Parts 
of Denmark. Sweden, and Norway.** 

We ebM*ve that there is to be a doaUe Nunbor of *< Blaek- 
wood^ Magasine,*' for December. We are glad to perceive that 
«one of the Parti is to eontam an artide from the sbie and ingeni- 
ous pen of Charles Lamb, entitled *' The Wiftfs Trial, or the 
Intruding Widow." This is a ooahtloa, perhaps^ esaroely tn have 
been expected, but it is qtUte as it should be. There ought, if 
possible, to be no personu animosities among Httrary men, who 
are aU alike " pressing fdrward for the priae of their high calling." 
We rct)olce to see the lion at length lying down with the lamb. 
There are also a Noctes, an article on Sacred Poetry, and an- 
other called ••BiiTalic«om?*whleh,«rehavet«aBontobdieve, 
will be found ezcellait. 

The Author of •' Wavetley* is about to give us another Novel 
in three volitnies. eacltlid •• Anne of 0«i««tflin« or the Maiden 
of the Mist." The scene is prindpaUy ktd in Switicrland, but 
the hero, we believe, is a Scf^hman. 

<« Tales of fhe.Oraat St Bernard" hav» )dit cppeand from tfie 
pen of Mr Croly. Mr Croly is a poet, the aulhor of «• SatathieU" 
?an Eastern Komance, in mree volum«s. Which hat not sold,) a 
minister of the Gospel, and an expounder of the Apocalypsa. 
The Tales of the Great St Bernard «ie spoken of as pQwessing 
various decrees o^ merit 

The ** Uterary Rematai^ of the late Henry Neele^ author of 
the «« Romance of History,'' have Just appeared. Mr Neele was 
an amiable and voluminous writer. His recent melancholy bte 
fives an additional interest to his ''Literary Remains." 

Hamilton, whom the ** Edinburgh Review" pronounc^ a sort 
of Newton amonit pedagogues, whom other sensible men thought 
a quacK* and whose system made a tataie for six months, and then 
went out, has been publishing moreint rlinear t rans la rions ; bat 
their day, we suspect, is pasL 

We have seen aHttle book, cntlfleA, " Uber Hooohim, or 
Mirror of the Peerage," which contains, 1st, an alphabetical list 
of the mottos of thePeera, followed by the titles of those bearing 
•them ; and, 20, an alphabetical list of the titles, foUowod by the 
jnoCtos. It is executed in the new and beautiAil style we noticed 
last Saturday, as introduced here by Messrs Smith and i^o., and 
is a very degant little work. 

Among the principal Melnoin which win appear ia the " An- 
nual Biography ana OUtnary for 1»>9," are the folk>wing:— 
Archbishop Sutton^Dugald Stewart, Esq.--Slr J. E. Smith— 
the Hon. Mrs Damer^the Margravine of Anaparh— Captain Clap- 
perton~ Archdeacon Coxe— Lady Caroline Lamb— the tCev. Ed- 
ward Forster-^^lr Henry Torrens— Henry Ne^, Esq.— Dr Ma- 
son Good-Haary Btoe Van Dyk. Bsq.— Yloe-Admifal NowcU, 
dec ice* 

We rMret to announce the death of Mr Mattfiewi, autiior of 
the «* DUrv of on Invalid." Ha died at OeyloB of wat« in the 
chest, on the 20th of hut May. 

Scottish Academy.~'Yf9 perceive by the first Report Hast pub- 
lished) of the *' Scottish Academy of Parting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture." that this Institutioti Is ia a flourtahing mdition. 
The clear profits arising ftom the first exhitritkm in 1817, were 
L.3 17, and pictures were scrid to the amount of L.506. Tlw pro- 
fits of the ieoond exhibition in 1828, were L.535, and pictures 
were disposed of to the amount of L.490. At this exhibition, 
there were 309 pictures, and 16 pieces of sculpture ; these were 
furnished by 10ft dillbrent artists. The Academy has not vet 
been able to procure a Charter of Inoorporatioo, on the plea, that 
■* it would not be expedient," as Mr Piel expresses it, '• to con- 
stitute by Hoyal Charter^ two bodies politic, for the promotion 
ot the Ibe arts tn Scotland.'' We may have eonM iwnaffti to 
make on this sutjject soon. 

The ApriMrt dcti/pfor.— A self-tanght genius, if any one of 
infiuence happens to. take an interest in him, is very apt to get 
himself pufllBd for a wedi, and forgotten tar the rest of his life. The 
cMnpiinMnt of a tMuiL and an invitation lo a private exhibititn, 
seeuia the good will or Newspaper Edtton t aori without know- 
Ing any thing abont the auti|)eet, all they have to do is to write a 
flattering paragraph. We hope Mr Thoao, whose two free stone 
flffurea of Tam <r Shanter, and Souter Johnny, we have seen 
with ittndt plcnsui t , will not aHow Mmself to sacrifice eotid pud- 
ding for empty pndsa. There Is a great deal of qilrit and talent 
in his produeUoos, considered not as works of art, but as the 
eroatknu of a strong and original ndnd. We hope he wil set 
abont stndyiag the swarer beaatias •f a e ulp t nre ^ and with stwrfy 
perseverance doubt not of his attaining eminence ; but be has a 
bag rood bdbiw hia, which is not to be shortened by taktf^ a 
jorois>cat of his own. He has already, we ondetstana, reetivod 
an order Atom one noMeman f or a gvoup of four ^UMS, forirtiiali 
he is to toe paid two haadradgulnass, asMl from another, an order 
for a groopof two flguras, for whkh he Is to be paM one hnndsed 
guinaas. TMs is axealieat eBeoungamaot to begin with t and it 
lemahis wUh Mr Thorn htesclf whether he mxf not moke him- 
self a w e a lrti y and a oelataratBii man— an honour to his aaUve 
town, asid to Scotland.— As aa hManee of local ealhnslwro, it 
BaBybemantiaaBd,tbatthe " gaid faUw" of Ayr eaeonad these 
statues hi trh w B ph nat proeeaihm. when they wore oaniad on 

vp, ftoaof ospsMi^ to 



oat Mcgv— This b the loifHiW nwit ancient* and most oalo- 



brotad place of ordnance which Scotland teems ever to bavo nos- 
sessed. It is thirtaea feet kmg. seven foet in drotaifekeno* at tte 
mouth, and its bore is 20 inches in diameter- It appears to have 
been originally made for James IV., and Is fteguently mmitioned 
as doing good exeoutian at diflbrent periods of Seomah history. 
It was commonly kept in the Castle of Edinburgh, but on one 
occasion was sent to auist in the defence of Dunottar Castle, 
when bestaged by Cromwall*ft army and fleet. There is a tra- 
dition, that in this siege. Moos Meg disma<^ed an English vo. 
sel lying at thp distaoee of a mile u)4 a half. Prom those and 
similar exploits, it was eaUed " the great iron munlerer Muckle 
M^." In 1754 it was removed to Lon 4<m, probably as a mea- 
sure of precaution ; and applicaticui having been recently made 
to that efllrat, Jt has been re-transpoited, sod is now lyiiw al 
Leith. There is some Ulk of taringta^ it qp |o Edinburgh with 
military and civic honours. 

T/uatrieat Gossipi.— Mr Koowtof COraody of •* The BoBEar'i 
Daughrer of Bethnal Green," was produced hut Satorday even- 
ing at Drury Lane, to a very crowded audience. It was not so 
successful as was expected, though abounding in many power fa l 
idcuattons, and mucn fine poetry. The under plot waa consittered 
too promtaient, aiul. we observe, it is mentioned in the Lotidcm 
papers, that Mrs Faudt, who was entrusted wMi the impormot 
part of Queen BUabMb, completdy murdered it. The piece, 
however, was announced tar repetition, with ocmsideralMe ap- 
plause, although there aopear to have been some Individusk 
present who weigs determined that it should not have a foir hear- 
ing. «« A stout gentleman," in particular, in one of the boxes 
(** Na 5," we presiuneKwith the voice of a Stentor, dnd the foee 
of a Medusa, and the gesticulauons of a Cyclops, is q»oken atm 
having particularly distinguished himself for the vioicaee of his 
opposition. He was a diimiig gallery of himseU If our old frirad 
Weekes had taken hia place beside Idm, we think he ooold have 
silenced him. We propoee mresentiog our readers, next ^turday, 
with some dioloe extracts from this Comedy, of which we are 
forttmate enough to possess an uimuMtehed copy.— We obeenre 
that Miss PhUlVps. who made her debut in Miss MitfonTs Tra- 
gedy of *• Rienxi," (not a copy of which, by the way, is to bo 
had in Edinbur,eh,) is ap<Aen of by the London critics aa the 
actress of greatest promise now on the stage.— Ducrow and hk 
equestrian company are attracting crowded audiences in Dubiia. 
—Mr Macready b rather celebrated for bddg an iropsssloncd 
actor, and he sometimes suits the action lo the word a Uttle too 
closely. The other day, at a provincial town in England, vrhen 
playing OtheOo, he nearly stabbed his fd^ in good earnest :— ex- 
dalraing, *' if thou art a devil, I cannot kilTthee," he sent his 
sword, not along Ligo's back, as is usual, but through his donbtet, 
till the cold steed paasM dbse to his skin, dghtly rasli^ ft lago, 
we understand, thought it was all over with him. Maereaay 
nearly UUed a VlrgUUa once before. This is doix^ more than 
the author 



TO OUR READERS. 



It gives us much pleasure to intimate, that our next Nnmber 
will contain a poem from die pen of Profeiaor WOaon. And in 
the •* Literary JouxnaT for Saturday the tTth of December,— 
which may be considered as our ChrUtmdi NaunArr,— our road- 
ers, we are auxe,<will share with us the satisCsctlon we, have In 
announcing, that they wid find articles, in prose and verse, by 
Profeaaor Wilson, the Bttrick Shepherd, WilUam Tennant, Esq., 
James Sheridan Kaowtes, Esq., John Malcolm, Esq., Dr Memcs, 
William Kennedy, Esq., and aome other aalhon of eminence, 
whose names ow forbear to menthm, from the poaalblltty of dis- 
appohitment. The support we haveahoady lacelved ia, we be. 
lieve, ahnost unprecedented in the history of Scottish poriodi- 
calss and we gredetaraiined to spore no exortio^ to Mti^ na to 
its oontinnanee. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 

" A Friend to Ualtv'*i8iBidcr ooasldeiatioii.— «« CtM^ Letter 
on die Dranu shall have a phioe, if we can find room for It.— 
<« Pictures of Life." No. L begtni WBll, but does not ebd so weB. 
— ** Q. v. Q. T." does not seem to have read the prefoce to Knight 
and Rumley't « Crests of the NobiUty." No review al^l ever 
appear in the *<*Edlnbttrgh Literary Journal," merely to pleaae a 
bookaeller. 

We regret that our observations on the art of teaching the blind 
to read are unavoMahly p.^tponed tni next Saturday. 

We have been perRedy inundated wtth orlgbial poetry. We 
are happy to rcodve contributions of this kiod; but we have 
poetry at our cofaimand, which makes it impossible for tu ever to 
think of admitUng hiferier conpoaKtoas iaio the «t JoomaL" 
The effusions of •• aio," of «* W. C," of " W. T.," of " Alpha." 
and of " ynyr," do not quite come up to our standards— •< A. M." 
and •' J. S. P." may writa lo «a agalni— Cbtif piodacdona are 
tvry nearhf good enough to mcrtt an impcimalur.-«Tha " Stouos 
to a Daughter," the sonnets by " Oamma," •« A Remembnnoe of 
Eight Years," and the aoi« by "6. S." of OlMgow, wW appear 
aa soon as poaslble. 

We have to expreu our surprbe, that the advertisemflit of the 
«* Edinburgh literary JournaT has not yet appesrcd in the 
" London Literary Gaaetta," thovgh tfa— nMlod to Awt paper, 
and paid for, several weeks ago. 
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TMkfaf^GreatStBenuf^Jnihtet'folvahea, Lon- 
don ; Uenij QolOttm. 1828. 

Ms Ckolt^ the author of these talei, has won onto 
hfanself a name ; but we are inclined to suspect, that 
on the ttreogth of that name he has of Ute years been 
writmg too mocfa. t%is is a great error ; but it is one 
mito which authors of the present day are continually 
fttting. With only one or two exceptions, they hare 
off wntten too mucn. Instead of allowing their genius 
to rest like a fountain, deep, unruffled, and p^ucid, 
vithin its own green margin, and for ever reflectins the 
glad fiices of those who Brat discovered, and still deJighi 
to haunt it, they have idly thought of enhancing its va- 
lue by allowing it to dribble through a dozen long agri- 
ciltnnl ditches, where the pure water becomes muddy 
sad sesnty, and the well from which it sprang ** splen- 
didiflK Titxo/' 

^.^ ** undo loqnaoes 
Lymphs desiliuni, 

is cfaolDed witii weeds, and doiartod Vf iU TOlatiet. 

These wms an age whoi men read to* much, and wrote 

too littler— when they stored thebown minds with aa 

aadigeatcd man of thfaigs, but dA not cultirate the art 

of eoDunanioatiog their kiMiwkiige to others. But that 

sge has long been past The smallest quantity of know- 

Uge^ and the very last dregtof an exhausted imagination, 

are now considered quite ^tioogh to form the maUrid of 

dnce goodly octaTOs. With more than the gold.beater*s 

assSdniQrftbe tiniest pfece of the preeiousmetal—diought, 

is thamped and hsmmered till it oorer a whole acre of 

paper ;^-oiie ides, bordering on originality, serres for a 

men pages ; m^ one incident, betrayins a distant in- 

dieatioD of toventkn, amply fflls ont^ ^mme, like the 

siag^ taa-apoooinl of preserved fruit which the skilful 

paatry*co^ plaees in the centre of the vast drcumfbrence 

of a poffittft. The opinion, indeed, of most living au- 

tiiitt aeean to be, that they must take the tem^ of 

Ftmt loff ttorm, and that the ladder by which they must 

sole its waOs ought to be madeof thdr own worln piled 

oo the top of each other. Tbey might spare their pains ; 

for the temple is not to be tsd^en by storm. If they ever 

get into it, whom will they find diere ? Homer with 

only tme books, his Iliad and Odyss^ ; VirgU with 

fldly one. his JBnoid, Pastorals, and Oeorgics, bound 

op in tito aame volume ; Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, Milton, 

Ottf , and a hnndred others, wi& the labours of their 

IsMMTtal lives held easily in their unburdened handa. 

Itiiqiille proper that an author who has never acquired 

M^ natndon at all should write all sorts of books, 

■pW sit BOBoner of subjects, in the hope that at last he 

M^IHdbe a Indcy hit, and obtain a name ; but let the 

gWMlte has already gained distinction beware how he 

tMlliMi it. It li a uiousand times more respectable 

tpteffciwJimof a dnodedmo of twenty pages that haa 



been received with general admiration, than the acknow- 
ledged father of a whole librarv of works, all of which 
are passing smoothly down the current of oblivion, 
fronted with the heavy freight of leaden mediocrity. 

One cause why the literature of the present day is so 
mudi shallower, and therefore necessarily so much more 
ephemeral, than that of an earlier date, is, that there Is 
now a far greater demand for books than there used to 
be. We are a reading people ; and the cravings of our 
literary appetite must be sitisfied some way or other. 
The question is, not where the most costly food can be 
had, but where fbod of any kind Is to be soonest found. 
The many-mouthed public stand gaping round the doors 
of their publishers ;-lif they would have patience, some- 
thing recherchi would bee ooked fbr them ; but they 
will not have patience, and so the publishers beseech 
their friends tbs authors to supply them, for the love of 
heaven, with whatever comes to hand. The authors, 
without considering what they are about, stuff into die 
maws of the hnngrymonster all sorts of bitter and indi* 
ffestible edibles. These are, perchance, swallowed at 
mat ; but as soon as their unpalatable flavour is disco- 
vered, the monster turns upon the hapless author, and 
teary him into a thousand pieces. 

The great number of periodicals, many of which pay 
wen, is anothff reason why the energies of numerous 
dever men are prevented nom arriving at maturity. 
Bvery body knows that if wine be drawn off the cask aa 
soon as made, it may be very pleasant to the taste, but it 
po sse ss es little potency, — it wants that rich and strongly, 
embodied relish, that cool and manly vigour, that rough 
and racj hurr^ which it is almost sure to acquire after 
being aUowed to lie a long lustrum ** in the deep-delved 
earth." It is the same thing with man's intellectual 
powers. If there be too speedy and oonatant a drain upon 
tbem, it is absolutely necessary that they should be wire- 
spun, in order to make them last at alL ^< A rolling stone,*' 
says the proverb, ^ gathers no fog ;" and if idl that comes 
in by the eyes and ears must immediately go out again 
at the point of the pen, a certain degree of quickness, 
versatility, and devemess, may be exhibited, but depth 
and breadth, an overmastering power of mind and ima- 
gination, rarely or never. The general rule, therefore, 
unquestionably is, diat no very voluminous author, and 
no very constant and professional writer in periodicals), 
is to be compared with the mightier spirits of former 
days, however valuable a contributor to the literary ha- 
bits and enjoyments ot the present generation. Put Ba- 
con-^put Locke— put Oibbon— put Hume— put Burke 
—put Dr Samuel Johnson in the midst of a coterie of 
some of our '* very clever men," and how pigmy-like 
would the said clever men appear beside the resuscitated 
giant, whose far sterner stumes led to far higher results, 
uie grasp of whose mind was like that of the iron-glaive, 
whose words descended like the hammer of the Cyclops, 
and whose perspicacious thoughts ^' summered high upon 
the hills of Ocd," where the petty novelists, the chirp, 
ing poets, and the barking cntics of our age, in which 
external polish is legazded more than inward substance, 
I 
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date not lift their enfeebled ^ei. We lore thoee veott- 
able and sinewy ancientt, and can almost fancy them in 
the fepoie of their atrength, leaning over the battlements 
o( hoiten, and with a calm smile viewing far below the 
sUnnbhes of us petty men. 

If there be audit digressive in these' remarks, Mr 
Cndy must bear &e blame, for they were suggested by 
seeing him before us as a teller of tales. It is several 
yean smce Mr Croly distinguished himself as a poet ; 
and it Js certainly as a poet that we are still disposed to 
think be prindpsdly excels. A poet*s laurels, however, 
though they have a comfortable sensation on the brow, 
do not always produce the same comfortable feeling in 
the pocket. They are not to be ate, but only to be looked 
at, like the fruit in a fruiterer's window. A poem is 
poblished t the Impression is a thousand copies ; the re- 
viewers praise it to the skies; with the exception of a 
lew scores, every copy is ntM ; the author dreams of re- 
tiring to a coimtry estate, and, hoping to enjoy liis oHum 
cum dignitaU for the rest of his life, orders his printer, 
paper-maker, binder, and publisher, to make out their 
accounts. The printer*s demand is nearly double the 
original estimate ; but then the author is requested to 
remember, that his corrections were scarcely Utm expen- 
sive than the original setting up ^— the paper-maker sup- 
plied paper wlmh had never before been equalled for 
beauty, and at nineteen shillings a-ream he has abso- 
lutely no profit at all ; — the bmder regrets ezttemely 
that the recent rise In leather, and in his workmen'a wa- 
ges, makes it neoessarv to charge considerably higher tlnn 
luual ;— and the publidier, after deducting his thirty. fiv« 
per cent, and other reasonable charges, finds that he is 
due to the author the sum of L.3, 9s. 6d., and having still 
some copies of the first edition on hand, cannot con- 
scientiously advise the publication of a second. The 
poet either finds his revenge in a small quantity of arse- 
nic, a phial of laudanum, or a moderate dose of prussic 
acid, or flings his muse into the fire, and writes a novel 
every ten days to that ** most liberal and enterprising of 
all booksellers." Air Henry Colbum. 

We do not know whether some such motive first drew 
Mr Croly from his '* Ange) of the World,** and '' Gems 
from the Antique,** into uie Green-room with his comedy 
of ^* Pride shall have a Fall,*' and (torn thence into a 
mystical theological investigation of the Apocalypse, and 
fVom thence into a three-volumed ** story of the past, the 

8 resent, and the future,** called " Salathiel,** and from 
lenoe again into *< Tales of the Great St Bernard,** 
grave and gav, historical and descriptive* But what- 
ever eflTect all this wandering mav have on Mr Croly*s 
purse, we hardly think it wUl enhance his repuution, 
except In so far as it will prove him possessed of more 
versatility than commonly belongs to poets. But ah- 
strsct versatilitv is nothing, unless it be a versatility of 
excellence. There are seven tales in the three volumes 
before us, and though all more or less amusing and cle- 
ver, we cannot say that any of them struck us as parti- 
cularly brilliant. The first is, on the whole, the best. 
It is entitled ** The ^quire*s Tale,** and conuins a good 
deal of 8m%rt and, we think we may say, able writing. 
The great and vulgar error, however, which pervades it, 
is that its whole obj.'ct b to inculcate that wealth must 
necessarily bring misery, even to those who had always 
enjoyed a competence, and who possess well-cultivatcd 
at^d steady minds. There is no plot in this tale ; it is 
merely a series < f incidents to show the embarrassments 
in which a worthy man was involved, along with his 
family, in consequence of becoming worth twenty thou- 
sand pounds a-year. Probability is continually outraged, 
and we feel therefore dissatisfied, even where most pleased 
with the author*s ingenuity and cleverness. The second 
tale, which is called '« Uebe,** and is the longest of the 
whole, has a tremendously complicatsd and confused 
plot, and, though containing some powerful scenes and 
vivid descriptions, is to us very dull and uninteresting. 



The scene is laid in modem Greece and Turkey, and 
we are treated with all the usual barbaric horrors of as- 
sassinations, battles, strangUngs, and so forth, whidi wc 
confer are little to our taste. The third ude appeared 
a year or two ago in one o( tJttt Annuals ; it is a clever, 
lively sketch, called ** The Red-noMd Lieutenant.** Of 
the rest, " The Slarried Actress,** which has also ap- 
peared in one of the Annuals, is the beau The others are 
called ** The Patron Saint,** '* The Locked-up Bewity,** 
and '* The Conspiratnr." 

There are two defccU in Mr Croly's tales, which we 
suspect he will not be able easily to get rid of, else he 
would never have fallen into them. The first is, that he 
does not understand bow to arrange a plot, and the second, 
that he has not the art of giving inun-ett to individual 
character. Wherever he writes generally and descrip- 
tively, he much excels the coamon run of novel-writjra ; 
but he cannot get up a story with any thing like dra- 
matic eff*ect, and he seems to want a knowledge of those 
attributes which ought to be given to his heroes and 
heroines, in order to win for thera the rf«der*s affectkma. 
We shall present only one specimen of Mr Croly's style. 
It is from his '* Introduction,'* where his writmg ia en- 
tirely descriptive, and consequently good. The extract 
may be entitled-* 

LIFE OK TBI GREAT 8T BE&KAILIK 

^ If I could be a summer monk, and change my vows, 
like my clothes, with the winter, I know no fraternity 
that offers stronger temptations than the Augustins of 
the Saint Bernard. To escape the bustle of the worlds 
yet be in the world ; to have moving before our eyes an 
easy succession of society — a constant living phantas- 
ma^oria, often highly piquant, and always amusing ; 
to indulge in literature, without the toils of audiorship, 
the teaiing of diletunti, or the agonies of exulting criti- 
cism ; to ramble over a sun-dad kingdom of mountains^ 
with the kkigship undisputed, among all the royal and 
heroic stragglers for a grave ten thousand feet below ; 
to ^ sit on ro<^, and muse o*er flood and fell ;' to turn 
painter, poet, p^grim, and dreamer, at ooe*s awn dis- 
cretion, and withoHt having the fear of living num be- 
fore our eyes ; and \o do all this with the saving and 
singular consciousness, that we are doing some good in 
our vocation, that humtuity is the better for us, and 
that our place would be m^sed among mankind.— Uto- 
pia might grow pale to the btatitudes of the little repub- 
lic under the protection of St Augustin, and the shadow 
of Mont Velan, exUtenU aettate* 

*'*' But summer is, unfortunately, a rare guest, and its 
visit one of the shortest possible duration. The sun- 
shine that subdues the plain, with the fidelity of a wife, 
is, at the famous Hospice, capricious as a first love. I 
had entered its walls on a day made in the prodigality 
of the finest season of the year. The snowy scalps of 
the hills were interspersed with strip«i of verdure, that 
had seen the light tor the first time within memory ; the 
bee, that, more than all creation beside, gives assurance 
of summer to my e^r, was roaming and humming away 
among the thistle-down and mosses, that even the Alp- 
ine frost is not always able to kill I could imagine, in 
the air that passed in slight gusts from time to time, 
the odours of the Italian fiowers. I lingered long at 
the gate of the convent, enjoying the magnificent sere- 
nity of the sky, the air, and the hills, and felt no trivial 
reluctance at abandoning so alluring a contemplation 
for a corridor crowded with servants, and a chamber im- 
bedded in a wall as thick as if it had to stand a siege. 
Even the indulgence of the convent table could not wean 
me f^mn the conviction that I could have got through 
my travel pleasantly enough, though the Hospice had, 
like the Santa Caaa, been transpornrd on the backs of 
angels to some new Loretto^ * many a league and far;' 

^' But I had not been two hours under its roof before a 
burst of wind, that reminded me of nothing but the roar 



of Niagism, tbot down the tide of Mont Velin, itripped 
•WSJ the gBthered inov of half a century in an immenie 
■heet, and hurled it fiiU upon the convent. AU was in 
instant comnx>tion within. The table wai deserted by 
the chief part of the brotherhood, who hurried to see 
that Che casemenu and doors were made secure^ The 
groand-floor of the building, which Is occupied with 
stablea, and storehouses for wood, and the other supines 
of the convent, was a scene of immediate confusion, from 
the crowding in of the men ial s and peasantry. I ven- 
tured one gunce from my window«-summer was gone 
at once ; and *' the winter wild* was come in its stMd. 
The son was blotted out of the heavens ; snow, in every 
shape that it could be flung into by the most furious 
wind, whirlpool, drifr, and hail, flashed and swept along. 
Before evening it was fourteen feet high in tnmt of 
ikt Hospice. We could keep our fiogers from being 
idclcs only by thrusting them almost into the biasing 
wood fires ; the hursts w wind shook the walls like can- 
non-shot ; and I made a solemn recantation of all my 
wptu rea on the hfe of an Augustin of St Bernard. 

**• As the night fell, the storm lulled at intervals, and 
I listened with anxiety to the cries and noises that an. 
noonced the danser of travellers surprised in the storm. 
The fineness of we season had tempted many to cross 
the mottotaio without much precaution against the 
diange ; and the sounds of horns, bells, and the barking 
of the dogs, as the strangers arrived, kept me long awake. 
By momiog the convent was full; the world was turned 
to universal snow ; the monks came down girded for their 
winter exconions ; tho domestics were busy equipping 
the dogs ; fires bUtfed ; cauldrons smoked ; every stran- 
ger was pclissed and furred up to the cldn ; and the 
whole scene might have passed for a Lapland carnivaL 
Bet the Hospice is provided for such casualties ; and, af- 
ter s little aoavmdable tumult, all its new inhabitants 
were attended to with much more than the civility of a 
touiliisitil inn, and with infinitely less than its discom- 
fort. The gentlemen adjourned to the reading-room, 
where they found books and papers which probably sel- 
dom passed the Italian frontier. The ladies turned over 
the portfolios of prints, many of which are the donations 
of atnogcrs who had been indebted to the hospitality of 
the place ; or amused themselves at the piano*fortc in 
the oinwing.rooin, —for music is there above the fiight 
of the lark t or POied over the shelves to plunge their 
souls in some *• flattering tale* of hope and love, orange 
groves, and chevaliers nlumed, capped, and gnitarred in- 
to irresistible captivatton. The scientific manipulated 
the ingenious collection of the mountain minerals made 
by tho brothcriiood. Half a doxen herbals from the ad- 
joining rvgions lay open for the bounist ; a finely boimd 
and decorated album, that owed obligations to overy art 
hoi the art of poetry^ lav open for the pleasantries, the 
■emorisls, and the wonderings of every body ; and for 
thooe who loved sleep best, there were eighty beds.**— 
YcLi.p.10— 1ft. 

To our town readers, who have «n the new hooks at 
—m command, we shsll not espedally recommend the 
^ Tain of the Great 8t Bernard ;*' to our country read- 
ers, who have not the same «dvantages, it is right to say 
tM their leisure hours D*sy be amused, as they perhM>s, 
have often been hef(a*y with works a thousand tames in- 
foiiot in point oi)ftenij merit. 



Fnt/htpr PUlant*t Letters fp T. F, Kennedy^ Esq, 
M.P» on the PrincipUs qf Elementary Teachings and 
the Paroehial School* qf Scoth^d, Edin. Adam 

I8<a 



No natioiial institntion, peAutpn^ oirtr operated more 
viribly, more heneficUUv, or more widely, on national 
r, Aan the puochial esttldishment of Scotland. 



Nor among die almost innimierable plans for the In- 
struction of the people is there one which, in its entire 
efficiency, appears better adapted to accomplish an ob- 
ject so very desirable. A more important sovice, there- 
fon, could hardly have been undertaken than Professor 
Pillans has recently performed in directing attention to 
the present defects and future improvement of this 
mighty instrument The attempt, also, was the more 
meritorious, that the unshrinking discharge of the duty 
must have been foreseen as likely to arouse the clamours 
and misrc^resentationB of the prqudiced and the inte- 
rested. We regret that our limits pcnnit only a brief 
outline of the Profesior*s '« Two Letters** on this sub- 
ject,.— a work wliich, in the compass of one hundred and 
seven psges octavo, will be found to embrace every es- 
sential precept of practical tuition, forming a manual 
that ought to be in the hands of every teacher, — nay, of 
every parent really studious of the dearest interests of his 
children. 

The first of these admirable Letters contahis illnstra- 
tions of the leading principles of Elementary Education ; 
the second points out the causes and the cure of imper- 
fect discipline. 

The principles laid down in the First Letter are the 
three following :.~I. That a child in being taught to 
read, should & taught at the same time to understand 
what he reads. II. That corporal punishment should 
never be resorted to till every other method has foiled. 
IIL That the office and dutvof a public teacher are, so 
to arrange the busineu of hU school, and the distribu- 
tion of his time, that no child shall be idle. Although 
the *< Letters** bear reference to Elementary Education 
alone, it will be at oiice apparent to those conversant 
with the subject, that the propositions now enumerated 
constitute, in fact, the science — the philosophy— the art 
of teaching in all its stages. The first, in its varied ap- 
plication and extended uses, enlarging with the increa- 
sing years and acquiremenu of the pupil, is the only 
principle which can fully insure the primary object of aU 
education— intellectual culture. Wmle, therefore, we go 
along entirely and most heartily with the learned Pro- 
fessor in his always useful^^rften truly beautiful-.il- 
lustrations of the greater rapidity, ease, and certainty 
with which the child will read when he is idso taught to 
carry the meaning aloog with him, we look forward, and, 
grounding our assertion on experience of some extent, af- 
firm, that just in proportion as this principle shall have 
been observed and acted upon from the commencement- 
just as the understanding has been gradually unfolded 
from the Horn-book upwards, will the more difficult 
studies of succeeding years advance with facility, com- 
fort, and success. The pupil who, from liis earliest ca- 
reer at school, haa thus been trained to apply both the 
judgment and the memorv in every lesson, whiley by the 
aid of two foculties he advances more securely than by 
one, will acquire powers of understanding growing with 
his growth, and strengthenmg with his strength. We 
may anticipate even more distant, but equally certain re- 
sults, of this intellectoal education,— and a consideration 
of infinitely greater importance thin mere acquirement. 
Behold the youth carrying into the business of life those 
habits of calm inquiry and of sound judgment, without 
which scholarship were vain — which form the respect- 
able man and the useful citis c n — The second principle 
is the foundation of moral education. Every imperfec- 
tion of character which displajrs itself in maturer years, 
is to be traced either to neglect, or to erroneous and un- 

f^enerotu principles of action addressed, and consequent- 
y improper associations formed, in early life. Fear, the 
luinciple addressed in the system of education to which 
the work before us is opposed, constitutes a powerful, 
indeed, but, with all its attendant brood of degraded feel- 
ings and revengeful passions, a most debasing agent in 
our moral nature. Here, however, we confess the difficul- 
ty of decidedly legislating, ■ » a difficulty, not to say a dan- 
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both the teKherand the tdioliE. The 
r,m tfaJB mmt of eonfidcaee which pnihibitioo would 
pljTyi^the latter, fai the Ueeose which it would give. 
et, n^ndag fdSij with the general prapositioo, we do 
c hesitate to icf, thet the man who emploja the laih 

an ofdinarj means in edoestioo, is on worthy— utterly 
rworthyof thesaaedtmstrepoaediD him, who mi^t 
eU each ficsh and generous synqMUhy of the youthful 
east. In his proftssinn he is not less gfossly ignoraot 
d bungling, thui would be the artisan who should 
eak in pieces some p re ci ous casket, instead of opemng 
br a touch on thepnmer spring — ^The third pnnctpk 
erodes the whole busmess of practical education* For 
le teacher who fails from deftct of acquirement, hun- 
eds err in this department : and here die Profeasor's 
marks ate peculiaily ralnable, as explaining the momi^ 
rial spiUmt the only one that can meet all the exigen- 
es of a large and pronuscuonssdKwl, and where many 
■anches must necessarily be taught by one master, while 
is income will not permit of f«id assistants ; the only 
'Stem, in short, applicable to our parish sdMMds. We 
gret the more on this account, that we cannot enter at 
rge into the subject, nor display the triumphant man- 
sr in which ererr objectioii is anticipated and refuted. 
t would have ^ren us much plcanire to prove the 
mndnesaof the Professor's views, and the practical na- 
ne of the details, fhmi our own experience of their ef- 
eacy even in the highest brandies of education. As a 
enctal principle in ne science of teaching, die Monito- 
al, or system of mutual instruction, is invaluable ; and 
e ourselves are acquainted with sueoessfbl applications 
fit not only to histoiy and geography, but to logic and 
lathematics. 

The Second Letter ranees the cautet of imperfect 
iidpline trader the five following heads, while, in the 
iscussion of eadi, is introduced the proper cure* L 
The total want of all public provision for the profea- 
lonal education of schoolmasters. II. Want of proper 
lementary books. III. Prejudices of parents. IV. 
iittle countenance shown to the parochial teadiers, by 
be upper ranks, in visiting their schools, Slc V. The 
canty pecuniary provision made for parochial teachers. 
?be existence of these causes Is universally acknow- 
edged ; to some, the remedy proposed in these Letters 
oigfat instantly be applied ; tne rest, time and care will 
emove. On all, we think the remarks in the volume 
•efore us excellent. The last-mentioned has genetmlly 
leen considered as the origo mail — the oriftdpiam et 
bns whence have proceeded all other evils ; and, con- 
equently, If the salaries were raised, every defect, it has 
teen said, would be removed. This we cannot con- 
ede ; but while we admit the necessity of more liberal 
irovision, we deprecate an indiscriminate, fixed, and cer- 
ain incrnae as far more likely to augment than to re- 
nove existing imperfections. For our reasons, we must 
efer to the *^ Letters," of which, not only the perusal, 
)ut the study, we again earnestly recommend to every 
•ne, whether professionally or otherwise Interested In 
a establishment which, for nearly a century and a half, 
las been regarded as an honour to this country. The 
uthor*8 name is identified with the very idea of good 
caching, and perfbct management of the youthful mind ; 
wrmanent value and utilidr were consequently to be ex- 
»ected fVom remarks founoiKl upon the inferences, and 
mbodying tlie experiences of a whole life, devoted— 
nthnslasucally devoted— and, as proclaimed by the gra- 
itude of his countrv — successfully devoted to the cause 
nd the business of^ education. The great aim of the 
tublication, indeed, is to base principle upon experiment 
-to epply the philosophy of hiductlon to <* the noblest 
>f all arts,'* (the words are those of Dr Thomas Brown,) 
* the art of teachtoff ;" and what the labours of Rdd 
jid Stewart have done for AfeUphysics, the plans of 
Professor PiUans are capable of accomplishing for Edu- 
cation. 



The Beggar's Damghter of BetAmal Greeny a Comedy, 
by James Sheridan Koowles, Author of Viiginius, 
CMus Oracdins, and Wmiam TeQ. Ohi^gow, Rich- 
ard Orifibi and Co. 1838. 

This comedy is fbimed on the old Engikh model, 
and that modd is known to any one who may have seen 
or read the popular play of Tobin's^Hooeymooo." It 
is in blank verse, with oocasaooal sprfaiklii^i of prose, 
and is wdl studded with characters, mddents, and scenic 
efifeet. Like mast comedies, it has a prindpal and an 
underploti both simple in design, but, perhi^a, scaree- 
ly snfliaenily interwoven. The prindpal plot la briefly 
this :— WHIord, a youn^ nobleman at tbeCourt of Eli- 
sabeth, resolves to disguaehimadfae a peasant In order 
to aeek a maiden worthy of hia hand, in wliose love sd- 
fishness shall have no share. It is not long befinne he 
meets with Bess, Uie Beggar's daughter, wlMse charms 
are so transcendent, andwliose manners are so modest 
and winning, that he becomes deeply enamoured of her. 
Lord Thomas, howe^rer, another young nobleman, with 
far less honourable designs, contrives to have Bess car. 
ried off from her old blind fsther Albert. In great die- 
tress, Uie old man throws himself before Queen Elia- 
beth on one of her *^ progresses'* from Westminster to 
Norwich, and states how he hss lost his daughter. The 
Queen oidersprodamation to be made, that wlioever has 
carried her off shall make reparation fbr the wrong by 
marryii^ her, having first appeared at Court and con- 
fessed his fiuilt. But Bess has. In the meantime, esc^ted 
from the rufikns Into whose hands she had fallen, and 
seeks for didter at an inn in Rumford. There she is ex- 
posed to several annoyances ; but fortonatdy, Wilford, 
who had himself set out in search of her, arrives at the 
same inn. They meet ; he protects her, and they be- 
come mutually attadied. Her place of refoge being 
known, they are both commanded to appear before Eli- 
zabeth, who insists upon Lord Tliomas offering his hand 
to Bess; but she refuses it, and remains constant to Wil- 
ford, whom she still bdieves a peasant A discovery, 
however, now takes place. The blind beggar is the d- 
der brother of Lord WoodvUle, by whom he has been 
unjustly dispossessed of bis estates; and Lord Wllfbid is 
Wood^le'sonlyson — therefore, Bessandhearecousins- 
german. Thisdmoacmeal Is very happily brought about, 
and is just aa It ahould be. The under-plot oonsista of 
the adventures of Young Small and his servant Peter ; 
the former an extraragant spendthrift in the lower ranks 
of life, and the latter a good-natured simfdetoo, who is 
ofVen made the scape-mt of his master's fbllies. 

It will be seen, by wis sliort analysis of the play, that 
therelsa want of strength and oovdty In the story ; and, 
•ccordhigly, we think it Is In the original ground-work 
of the faUe, not in the autlior's execution, that it fai^ 
It contains many scenes and passages of mudi spirit and 
beauty, and a few of these we shall now quote. The 
comedy opens la the fbUowmg fresh and vigorous man- 
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filter Lord Wilfomd and Bblmoitt, the firmer dreseed 
atapeataniytheketeratacawriier. 

Lord WUford, To doubt that woman lovei^ to 
tion were^ 
If light her dwelUng teir hath In the^un— 
That passion sweet at home is ne'er so utuh 
As when it doth sqjoum in her sweet treft^ \ 
But nolile house may noble tenant lade. 
And roof a sordid one ; so woman's heart 
May lodge ignoUe pasdon— vani^, 
The lust of pleasure, pride of rank, er wealdi ; 
Guests uncongenial unto love^ vHth whioh 
It can't consort, nor anters where they are. 

BelmofU, So, of love's sem poaseadon to ensore^ 
Thou doffst thy title, and resdy'st to roam. 
In modest guise of simple yeoman's son ? 
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WH £*ento. 

BeL The fern, audi hbomr mAM, is prised. 
TouH take Mtne pains to pick tlie casket too. 
WtL 1*11 pick a casket fit to ImM the fern. 
BeL Ipnthee figure to me such a <Mie. 
fTiL To try a metaphor, it shall be nuw 
As may be ; carious in the wcM^kmanship ; 
But, in the use, the primal vala<l still : 
Not whining chief wnere constant fidls the eyt, 
But opening brighter, tha^ to look wHhin, 
The Ach wtdioat seems poor, and to oomidele 
My casket &ir, that shall love*s jewel shrine, 
As worth's thriee worthy, modestly reraal'd. 
Its spriag that does its Tahie chief dischwi 
Shall eoyly aiMwar to the pryiiMr iMKh. 
BeL M^shebeikh? 
mL Ay, if she knows It not. 
BeL Tuied? 

MIL A prinoeaifSothequsenof wires. 
BeL Shall she be brown or &ir? 
mL Whatem^hui^ 
Fair troth oommendeth with ingenuous bush. 
BeL Say she is poor and low— 
WiL So nature proves 
At odds with fortune, she will aoswir me. 
BeL But she must lore thee? 
WtL Ay, *boTe earth and sea! 
Tea, Iwre hemlf, of twiee their worth the sum ! 
So that, whileothers my pretensions i 
To be tha master of saeh braTvy, 
Sh« shall aooount m^ wearing oa*t its pridc^ 
And the o*er-rich wish richer to dese rv e me ! 
BeL Thouhastaquaint conoiptionof a wile. 

Tbe fbOowing passages strike us as bnatUng nnioh of 
the cneigy and poetical fire wtidk se finely characterise 
dmoet every eceoe of ^ Vkginins'* and **> William 

▲ rATKZm*g FlSfXHT TO ▲ SPMBTH&ITT BOV. 

Wlio marries thee loves not herself; 
She foes avovage in a fidr-weather baric, 
That scads while wind and wave do fiivour 1^ 
Bat in itedf hath no sea-worthiness 
To stand their buffeting ! Here-^have thy wish ; 
Thoalt find no nigrard hand has fill'd that purse. 
I give it thee to fwd thy wantonness ; 
Bat, c^cn fiir that, I'd have thee chary en't. 
Thansf's not a piece in it but is made up 
Of grsins effractions, every one of which 
Was alosHy gathsr'd by thy fiither*s thrift, 
And heafded by his abstinence! Itholds 
How Bdany minutes ta'sn from needful sleep ! 
Heir many cu e to mary wants denied ! 
Hew nany tlirobs of doubting— sighs of care^ ] 
Laid out rar nothing, in thy waywardness. 
Buttakeifwithablesrinff! FSune-thee- wdl ! 
Thoa never yet eouldst smt thee, Thomas, to 
Tliy ftther's house: but should there oome tiie time^ 
Thoa know'st the door, and it will open to thee ! 

PATKIOTItM. 

jBUtL I win net rennet quit my native land! 
Bann'd as I am, 'tis predoos to me stilL 
It b my ftrthff's knt-'tis loved fer that : 
Tie thine thy chiM'e— it should be loved for yoaj 
It should be loved, if only for iteelf! 
'TIS free; it hath no despot, but its laws; 
Tls independent; It can stand alone ; 
Tb mighty, 'cainst its enemies^ 'tb one. 






hmd the like of it! 
Iti son, though under ban and forfeiture^ 
Isenviedforlt. Heis the brother of 
TWfree! I cannot quit my native land ; 
Pw sigfat of other land I would not give 
TWinling of its breath. ThewaUofUm 
That does not forfidt it, whkh none may eeale^ 
H eweis i preod, unseath'd to do him wrong. 
I esmwtF— win not quit my native land ! 

Emma, Then let us seek some quiet comer cnt. 
Her SM^ on th^^fti*— hope^ what husbanded 
I By wWcentent would keep us more than rich. 



AL Nercanlthat Who sees hbhouaepuirddov 
And does not stoive to build it up again ? 
Who sees his vessd sunk, and does not look 
For other hull to plough ^e waves anew ? 
I cannot do't ! I've lived on the high seas 
Of restless life : I would be on thmi stilL 
Say I'm unfit fort— I'd be near them stOl. 
The sailor, maim'd or superannuate^ 
Sedcs not an inland homc^ but <m the cliff 
Kb hammodc slings, in hearing of the surfa 
He wont to deave of yore. 

▲ lotkk's covstavct* 

Belmoni. Still wrspt as ever ! 
Rouse theiL Wilford ! rouse thee I 
Shalce off thb lethargy, and be a man ! 
Take foster hold of hope! We'll find her yet 
But should we foil, what then? Art thou to pine 
To death? Thbmaladybof thehead 
More than the heart. JBelieve it can be cured ; 
Thoult find twill be so. Be thysdf again! 
Be free! But once beheld may be fovfot. 

mL Ycs,ifathingthatanyfidUowhatl^ 
I mav foiget a diamond, can I find 
Anotner one as rich : but show me one 
Tlut b the persgon of all the mine^ 
And try if that's forgot, though seen but eaca! 
Say that but once I see a beaateous stary 
I may forget it for another star; 
But say but once I do behold the sun. 
And name the time vrUl blot its image out I 

BeL But of a dnffle draught of love to die ! 

WiL Why not? Ijiereb your poison, strong and wedc 
One kind admits of antidote— one, not- 
One by the drachm, one by the scrupb UBs ; 
Another, by the grain— for not in buB^ 
But subtienesB, the lethal virtue lies :— 
So there are kinds in love ! Adeaenshafts 
May gall him, and the bounding dev run on. 
But one ihot liome^ beiuild he*B down at ones ! 

A LOTSK*f RXfOLUTIOV. 
Lookyen, a man wiUlet one take hb lifo 
Ere he'll give up hb puree ; and that perfam 
Will hddd a score of crowns. It hath been done 
For len. Come^ state the sum thou'dst set 'gainst her ! 
What's its amount? Come^ name't ! Couldst borrow li 
From usury? Couldst find it in the mint? 
In that which feeds the mint— the nnwasting mine? 
Couldst eke it out with diamonds, and the rest 
Of all the brood of gems? Couldst fimey it ? 
And shall I give her up» that have the ridM 
To keep her? Never, but with Ufo! She^mine! 
Youssesheb! Yon sse her vrUl no less 
Doth hold her hen^ than do the arms, with all 
My soul I lock upon her. Looecn them 
Who counts hb llfo a straw ! 

There can be little doubt, and these quotatioDS tend to 
make it less, that Mr Knowles*s forte b traoedy. With 
a high and dignified subject before him, his Imagina- 
tion rises, anif hb feelings bunt freshly forth. He b 
too much of the poet to & a great deal of the humour- 
ist. When he spoJu of the simple and grand passions 
which agitate the bosom^— 4>f libertv, — of paternal, filial, 
or coBji^^ afibctaon,— of honest hatred, or indignant 
revenge, he b at hoine ; and we trust hb next eflbrt will 
be of the wme lOit iu hb «« VirgimBt** and hb «' TelL" 
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The Ekmenti cf SmgU^ Campotitkm. By David Ir- 
ving^ LL.D. The eighth editkm, correc te d and en- 
larged. Edinburgh, John Boyd, 37, George Street. 
182a Pp. 378. 

We knowoffewbooks which we can more sincerely 
recommend to the student of Englbh composition, than 
that now before us. Dr Irving disdaims the merit of 
much originality in its execution, c o n f ess ing hb obllga- 
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doM to BUhop Lowtfiy Dn Campbell and BUir, Lord 
Kaimes, and otben; but the judgment he hat exhibited 
in the anangement of his matenali, and the dearaets 
with which he has adapted himself eyen to the most Ju- 
f enile capacities, whilst he conveys instruction that will 
be found profitable by those who are much farther ad- 
vanced, entitle him to no mean approbation. The sue* 
oess his work has already experienced, proves its excel- 
leooe. To the present edition, besides other improve- 
ments, there is subjoined an interesting series of quota- 
tions from distinguished authors, chronologically ar- 
ranged, and exhibitiog the progressive changes and ad- 
vanoes in English stylis. 



FOREIGN LITERATURE. 



LetUre iu Roma e NapolL MiUno.^ Lettere tu Fi» 
renxe e VenetAa^ 2 tom. Milano.»iX<^« on Rome 
and Naples. MUtn^^^Xetters om Florence and Ve^ 
nice, 2 vols. Milan. 

While almost every nation of the world is at pre- 
sent exhibidog the beneficial efl&cts of that moral tem- 
pest, which, sweeping from one end of Europe to the 
other, regenerated in its progress enfeebled states and 
corrupted dynasties ; Italy, the land, which, in infancy, 
conquered countries by her liberty, and in manhood held 
the world by her genius, displays, in age, the same ap- 
palling picture of disunion, and the same melancholy 
marks of woe, as when Filicajia penned hb patriotic 
sonnet No nation, nevertheless, listened with greater 
breathlessnesa for the first indications of tlie apprcMch- 
ing tempest, than the one which had been prepared, by 
the writings of Beccaria and Parini, to expect that 
that storm would bring a lightning in its gloom, which 
would shiver the chains of a galling and a long-enduied 
despotism. No people hailed the bursting of the thun- 
derbolt, which enkindled the fiercest passions of man 
from Domo d*Osola to Otranto, with greater joy, or 
mingled in the turmoil with greater effgemess, thtti those 
. who generally felt, as well they might,— that tlieir only 
hop^ of behdding their land of glorious memories once 
more great and independent, lay m the tempest destroy- 
ing the political divisions which its oppressors had 
created. And yet, after all the terrible sacrifices and 
the patriodc efforts which were offered at the shrine of 
liberty; after all the promises which were made to an 
afflicted people by monarchs amid defeat as well as vic- 
tory; after all the miseries of a twenty years* warfare 
were endured, — a warfare probably never surpassed for 
its deiolating effects amid even the annals of the wild- 
est revoludons,.-.Italy, the ancient mistress of the world 
_the cradle of literature and the arts, the land where 
every field is a page of history, and where every ruin 
tells a tale of interest even now, can be only looked at 
with sadsfiudon through the mist of ages,.— the monu- 
ment of past might, and of modem misrule^ and doomed, 
it seems, ever to exhibit the moomfid character given 
to her by her own Fantoni— 
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It may easily be believed that the literature of a na- 
tion so drcumstanoed could not fail to partake of die 
wild, the melancholy, and the desponding feelings which 
such struggles, such sacrificea, and suoi a consumma- 
tion as we have alluded to, woiild successively engender. 
The poetry and the prose of modem Italy, in fact, pie- 
sent tne sad record of the bright and die blasted hopes 
of that national r egencradon which her children have m- 
dulged in and bewailed. For, whether the subjects 
which have elicited the grains of Itdian writers fbr half 
a century, may have been those of fact or those of ima- 



gination, it is scarcely to be denied that their prodoc- 
dons are universally and chronologically tinctuicd by the 
momentous events and the passionate feelings of the pe- 
riod during which they were penned. In this dramas of 
Alfieri, for instance, we find all that longing for inde- 
pendence, that detestation of servility, that contempt for 
corrupt control, and that scorn of tyranny, which actu- 
ated the national mind for freedom, and at lengdi usher- 
ed in the intoxicating prospect of Italy's redemption. 
In the bitter sadre and moral pleadings of Paiini*s* 
lyre, we mark the democradc spirit of the succeeding 
period, when every patriodc heart bounded to beard iu 
tyrant sovereign and itt effeminate and heartless ari»to- 
cracy, and seemed determined to try the fancied panacea 
of a republic In the strains of Monti, Pindemoote, 
and Cesarotd, whoy like Jealousy, 

** Now coorted love^ now, ravings eidl*d on katsb** 

we behold that dastardly tergiversation of opinion and 
of action which denote the dme when universal discord 
held its sway, cursed as then the nadon was with French 
and Austri&n chicanery. In the glowing sendmentsand 
heart-breaking musings of Foscolo,-)- we discover the 
rage and the despair which stung every patriot's heart, 
when the avowed liberator of Italy recklessly pardtioned 
and basely betrayed a people who trusted in the might 
of his arms for union and independence. In the roman- 
tic Rime of Orossi, we trace the tears of a bleeding 
coimtry, who distractedly fled to bewail the sorrowful 
fate of Ildegondoy that they might weep for the anproach- 
ing desdnv of AusonUu In the writings of Ma ni ooi 
and Bertoiotd are mirrored mudi of diat bitter dis^. 
pointmcnt and distrust which flawed the last dismem- 
berment, or setdement as it was termed, of the garden 
of Europe. Their pages show us that present rttlities 
are too agonizing to be thought ofy hi less to be dweh 
upon ; and they follow the example of their brethicB ni 
eschewing die transacdons of the passmg hour for the 
chronicles and the tombs of the past And, in fine, from 
the grave volumes of Botta$ may be fairly deduced the 
sad conviction which he and his countrymen have been 
at last brought to, of the almost utter hopelessness of 
ever seeing Italy again great and indepcsident. 

We have been led to liasard these opinions after per. 
using the volumes which stand at the head of this notioe, 
their author having presented us, in his pagea, with the 
most striking proofs of our posidon. Throughout the 
greater portion of these Lettere we find the writer, as maj 
be naturally inferred from the presentstate of Italy, chieflj 
occupied with the Antlquitiei of his fsther-land. Stored, 
as his mind evidendy is, with classical and historical 
lore, he seizes every opportunity of turning these to ac- 
cotmt. Italy is an endless theme for the scholar to de- 
scant upon, and the sdiolar here pours a flood of eru- 
dition over every step of his journey. Signer Dandolo, 
who indites these episdes, appears to be a lineal descend- 
ant of those noble Venetian afarcs whom Titian and Tin- 
toretto iotik a pleasure in depiclingt and, sorrowing for 
the sunset of their city's glc^, he feels a solace to hia 
sadness in the piemrings St memory, and the creatioiiaof 
imagination. A dme-hallowed diurch or a deserted 
temple — a tottering colunm or a crumbling aqueduct.*- 
a mined palace or a lonely tomb, are to him tne themea 
of eloquent contempladon. Chronicles give him facta, 
and Fancy gives him figures. Beings of past agea flit 
before his eye, as History draws them ; and long-atillfid 



• See «• 1/ GiM-iM.* 

t We prlndpaUy aOude'to the «' VWm Lettere di Jactpo 
OrtU," and «• J. SepotehH," 

1 Mark thedcmtr v>faicb hnto In ibne ilmpls words of the 
author of th« '• ^orfa d* JteA*." wImb be Mya, " Oort 1* ItoUa. 
dopo una MOfuinoM e varta cataitrofiB dl vcaf annW dtUm quale 
died terremoire non to quanti Tokani mebbero caliper lei ml- 

{[liori, tl ricompooera a ua di picMO nello itato aBtteo.**— VoL 
▼. p. 500ii • 
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foica fpeak at Imagination dreama ther would hare 
done ; in abort, Dandolo indulges at every step of his 
tour, and wonld wish Ids readers to join him, in that 

Worship of the great of old. 
The dead, hut soeptr'd sorereigns^ who still role 
Oor^hrHs firom their nms. 

Although antiquidea, however, are the leading charac- 
teristics or the Toiuraes before us, the author occakion- 
aUj risks himself upon modern ground. And when we 
find him there, as is more frequeotlj the case in his let- 
ters OB Florence and Venice, we feel regret that he 
baa not the fortitude to risk himself there oftener. 
We are tired with the of^-repeated opinions of scran- 
geca upon Italy, and sigh for something new from a na- 
tive. Here, to a certain extent, we have had our wish 
gratified. The bsppy picture which Dandolo draws of 
the meaent condition of Tuscany is, we are happy to 
think, in full accordance with our own opinions arising 
from personal obser? ation ; and though rich in colouring, 
Sa, nevertheless, destitute of flattery. Under the mild 
govemment of Leopold, Tuscany has become an excep- 
tioD and an example to the rest of Italy. Unlike its 
auff^ring and weeping neighbours, it baa bettered its 
oonditi<n, and Is b^py. *^ In this country, at the 
present hour,** aa Dandolo wdl says, <^ grievous snd 
infamous proscriptions no longer sully the pages of flo- 
rentine story ; while, in their stead, worth in every shape 
is found. The rule of a father kb seen in the Pi ince, the 
obedience of children is displayed in the people; there 
is public prosperity and individual industry. These 
are the encoanting features which Tuscany displays in 
these latter times.** What a melancholy contrast to this 
picture ia to be found in the author*s account of JPlo- 
leoce, the city of his ancestors 1 

To the sober-minded English reader, the style of these 
epistles may appear inflated and over-stretched ; but it is 
A style well suited to Italian taste and Italian feeling. 
The inhabitants of the land, which for centuries hM 



*■ Sempre II premio dsDa vittoriav" 

cm mdy be «ttraeted,at the present moment, by the ex- 
pnasioo of deep paasion or patriotic melancholy. Under 
ssdk feelings, prose, in the dulcet tones of the Italian 
tongue, becomes poetry ; and what perhaps^ippears little 
short of rodaoMmtade and extravagance to us, ia no- 
thing else than the common food which ia required to 
meet the crat ings of morbid aensibiiitiea. The style of 
a nadon is invanably influenced, more or less, by iu po- 
litical history ; and what we might reprove as a^tation 
Id some, is, in the Italian, the natund expression of 
taroodiog disappointment and deep-rooted mdaneholy. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THOUGHTS OX AXCIEKT, AND HINTS TO MODSRK, 

TBAVZLLEaS. 

It is a eonstant thrme of regret to Bome,..<>f joy to 
otbers,-i.and of sage observation to all, that the national 
character has midergone a thorough metamorphosis du- 
ring the laat hundred years. The advocates of antiquity 
look with philanthropic grief on the extinction of the 
soblime principk that guided our progenitors, in mat- 
ters of cocked-hats, long waists, and immeasurable hoops, 
— «nd make little scruple to avow their belief, that with 
the tailorlir and millinery virtue of former years, have 
'Vanished me secondary, but still iiSnportant, qualities of 
national courage and sound morality. The '* Laudator 
tewtforis prttictdU^** on the other hand, poinu with 
prondiariafactinn to the modem reformation in starched 



cravats and salutory science, and blushes fn the barbar- 
ism of ancestors to whom the inestimable blessings of 
** Weippert*8 qua^iUes** were denied, and to whom the 
beautinil nomenclature of ** La Belle AsserabUe** was 
no more intelligible than the Jewish Cabala or Doctor 
8punheim*s theories. 

For my own part, I join but feebly either in the com<* 
plaints or the felicitations. In such an affair, I am little 
better than Byron*s flirt, 

« Who smiles with all, and weeps with none.** 

Heaven forbid that I, or any one else, could feel or 
affect indifference when female honour was likely to be 
endangered by the abolition of what Pope calls its 
^seven-fold hace V* The satirist, indeed, declares that 
he has Imown it ** oft to fkil ;" but as I have alwajrs 
considered this a baae and malidons slander, I, for one, 
could never, in conscience, fikve consented to the abroga- 
tion of the ^^ Hoop,** — had I not seen an adequate sub- 
stitute adopted in atraw and velvet bonnets, that, Cer- 
berus-like, debar the approach of mortal within ques- 
tionable limits. Then, however one may weep over 
the decay of high-heeled shoes, which set our great- 
grandmothers three inches nearer heaven, we still have 
the consolation to see their offspring established on the 
more solid basis of mud-boots. Let no man sigh that 
two-o*clock dinners are exploded, as long as, in lUs own 
day and generation. Providence has consigned hhn a 
basin of turtle-soup at that hour, and the comfbrtsble 
assurance of a no less savoury and more substantial dis- 
pensation at six. In short, in every point except one, I 
think the comparative advantages of the abolitions and 
innovations so nicely balanced,— that itkt specific difier- 
ence ^* *twixt tweedle-dnm wad tweedle-dee'* may be 
safely set down as the assignable value of any actual 
change in the aggregate of human happiness, produced 
by the various revolutions in customs, clothing, dining, 
and drinking. A striking corroboration, by the way, of 
Paley*s profound theory of Compensations. 

There is, however, one notable point in which the 
lapse of a century has produced a change, no lesa remark- 
able in itself, than deplorable in Its consequences ; name- 
ly, in the taste, talents, and inordinate affection of the 
public, for every engine and opportunity of locomotion, 
and the insatiable cacoethes for spawning quartos there- 
anent. The time was, when a journey to the neighbour- 
ing market town was regarded as an epoch in the life of 
him who undertook it, and entitled him thereafter to the 
veneration of his fellow villagers ; when geographical 
knowledge was Umited to a space like that over which a 
fat pony, with a full-grown alderman on its badt, could 
amble in the course of a summer day ;— when the na- 
tives of Glasgow left home In the heavy coach, being 
then in the prime of youth, and reached Edinburgh grey 
haired,— .^very individual having first taken the precau- 
tion to insure his life against the perils that awaited 
him ; and lastly, when the «< Lath Mail** changed 
horses three times on the road to townyi^-thereby allow- 
ing the passengers sufficient time to breakfast, dine, and 
sup ;-.olght-caps being always provided in cases of 
emergency. But, alas I these days are fled, and nothing 
now remains to recall to mind ^e dignity and importance 
of travelling in our great-grandmothers* time, save some 
mouldering remnant of a machine, that carried forty- 
four souls and bodies at a time, drivers excluded ;— 4»r 
an occasional instance of traditionary lore, that records 
the death of some adventurous spirit, — the Mungo Park 
of his day, who purchased immortality in a fearless, 
though fatal, attempt to explore the fastnesses and boun- 
daries of his native country. 

It is in vain to seardi modem annals fbr similar in- 
stances of noble daring. Loi^ ooi^es and impassable 
roads have vanished from our Und, and with them have 
gone the poetry and romance of travelling. Who, in this 
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^erate age, has ever ezperieooed the mjrflteriooi and 
definable emodom that agitated the bcMom of him, 
10, of yore, committed himaslf to the body or basket of 
long coadi^unable to foresee the time and place at 
lich dinner should be served ; all the future, so far as 
yarded a comfortable cup of teai a barren waste ^^ 
iconsdous of the season when *^ tired nature's kind re* 
)rer, balmy sleep,*' should revisit him on a shake-down 
three chairs, in a village inn ; and looking forward 
the overturning of the vehicle every hundred yards, 
iu final arrestment in a deep rut, where he and his 
mpanions, ignorant of the path, and unable to eztri- 
te the old lumber-box, would be found, after many 
ys, fleshless skeletons, with not a vestige of their for- 
er frames, but the night-caps in whidi they died ! 
^hen people had one common prospect of pail and 
ifiering before their eyes, it could not fail to excite 
e social sympathies and sentiments of alL Every lady 
Duld look forward to the^tfane, when the first overturn 
lould afford a convenient opportunity of falling, faint, 
nguid, and npeechless, into the arms of an aidmiring 
rain, with a Welsh wij^, who was hervis-ik-vis. The 
Mitlemen would gaze wiUi chivalrous idolady upon the 
ir forms, which, the next moment, they might be call- 
1 upon to rescue from a muddy grave, and restore to 
airoation by the skilful application of a scent bottle ; 
3d all ranks and sexes would be knit together in that 
iendly and paternal affiaction, which \oDg and continu* 
1 intercourse could not fail to beget. 
Such were once the perils, the excitements, and the 
leasures, of travelling in a long coach. Alas 1 that it 
lould ever have been sunersMed ;— ibr to its decay 
mat be attributed the dedme of that ardent friendship 
)r their own, and that devoted admiiatioo of the other 
:x, which constituted the glory and duueacter of ibt 
len of other am. Nay, I have not a doubt, that were 
le records of the mail-coach office at Madrid rigidly in- 
pected, it would turn out, 'twas not «' Cervantes smiled 
pain's chivalry away," but merely the extinction of the 
ice of heavv coaches that annihilated the gallantry and 
9urage of his countrymen. This is melancholy enough ; 
ut in our own vaunted land, matters are still wofse. 
)an there be a more deplorable object in this world, 
ian a father of a family setting out on a journey, cal- 
ulating to the twentieth of a second when he will arrive 
t the Bolton Tun, or the Swan with the Two Necks ; 
nd letting his wife know, in course of post, the precise 
uunt at which to have the eggs boiling for breakfast 
n his return ? The excitement and delight of an oyster 
re infinitely greater than those of the individual who 
I hurled along a road smooth as a blUiard-table, and 
lonotonous as a doctrinal discourse, and who can nei- 
ler be enlivened by accident, nor retarded by drcum- 
tances, every thing being previous^ arranged and pre- 
estined by the fiat of a mail contractor. What inte. 
!At can such a being have in travelling, or what plea- 
ire can he enjov in reaching the end of a hundred miles, 
turney, before he has had time to button his great-coat, 
luch less to ascertain whether his fellow-passengers are 
uman beings or not ? Even if he is blessed with an 
uuitive perception of the sex and beauty of the sweet 
ttle item of flesh and blood that sits opposite, wh»t 
vails it ? There are no robbers 'on the way— no mu 
1 Macadamized roads— no poMibility of murder when 
loving at the rate of eleven and a half miles per hour— 
othing on which a rational man could found a discourse 
-and nothing that could ever elicit tor reply Arom any 
ell.bred Miss, more than an insipid *^ Yes," or a 
rawling " No." 

Every body, in fact, allows the nothingness of modem 
-avellmg, and inveighs against the silence and mono- 
^llables of the unhappy creatures he meets with iq the 
lail ; but still, every one seeps impelled by a mania 
e can neither resist nor explidn, to swell the number 
f those who annually indulge in Una species of pcviance 



and self-persecution. It is impossible to witness sudi 
persevering attempts to extract enjoyment by a precise 
formula and determinate process, without thinking of the 
patient labours of a worthy and phlegmatic German, who 
spent half a century in porforming somersets over tables 
aiid chairs ; and who, on being asked the reason fiir such 
singular and severe exertions, replied, with consdoos 
wide glistening in his eye, ^ Je me fais vif, monsieor." 
This mdefatigable man rose early, eat seldom, and sat 
up late, in order to pursue his favourite task, and, aa 
may easily be supposed, fell a martyr to his vivacious 
determinations. In like manner, I have no doubt, do 
a full moiety of our population become victims to Uieir 
erratic propensities. During the summer months, we 
can scs^cely take up a newspaper that does not narrate 
the premature exit of a young gentleman with drab gai- 
ters, who sought rdief to his cares by stepping from m. 
stage coach into his own garters. The bills of mortality 
are greatly increased, likewise, by the crowds of interest- 
ing females, who, in their fhiitlos seardi after the plea- 
sant and picturesque, predpitate themsdves into the 
nearest lake, for the mere purpose of dissipating ennui. 
And so far (many will think) there is nothing dse than 
the wise provision of nature, to rid society of blue-ctock- 
ings, sentimentaUsts, and sonneteers, in the present re- 
dundant state of these pestiferous bribes. But, unfor. 
tunatdy, the evil does not rest with them ; and it ia 
impoidble to say how far it mav proceed, if steam 
coaches are once tolerated, and the unlimited use of 
«« pen and ink" not speedily interdicted. As matters 
stand, no bagman posts without printins ; nor, for many 
years, has a millmer with a green vdlbeen seen three 
miles out of town, without making her debut in hot- 
pressed tomes six months thereafter. In short, when- 
ever a travelling bag or band-box is seen, there, be as- 
sured, are materials for another volume, calculated to 
snread the baneful itch for being happy byjbrcc, through 
all ranks and conditions of men. it is thus that re- 
spectable tailors are annually seduced from thdr shop- 
boards and thimbles— that promising haberdashers are 
led into the pernicious snares of seuibility and dgar- 
smoking— that young gentlemen of genius in the gro- 
cery line have been entrapped into fur caps and bro. 
koi English snd the great bulk of our people been 
driven into the unseemly practice of once-a-year leaving 
a home, which nature, in its mercy, never intended they 
should quiL 

Manifold as these evils are, stiU it would be nnjust 
to ascribe them wholly to the mere exercise, or despicable 
modes of travelling now in use. Every pursuit, in order 
to be successful, requires, as is well known, an ftptdat 
taste and origmal faculty for itadf. Not to mention the 
instances of poets, painters, fiddlers, &c there is my 
worthy friend, Mortuus, who is so oompletdy au JkU in 
all that relates to funerals, mortcloths, graves, and un- 
dertaking in general, — he would never have attahied hia 
present reputation, had he not been gifted with an 
oriffinal passion for wearins crape, and intense relish for 
sable garments, that ndther time nor educatkm have 
been able to eimdicate. Even so is it with travdliag. 
Let no piece of mechani$my whether male or female, 
attempt tne same ; no man of arithmetical prindplea and 
syllo^tic aspect ; nor any virgin, afflicted with pride, 
prudery, or phlegm. But whenever vou find one who, 
in time and place convenient, can look upon the wodd 
and all its concerns as means and materiala for mirth 
and merriment — who can, for a season, discard the gra- 
ritj and restraint of decorous dulness, and yidd himself 
to laugh at every thing, induding himself— one, in short, 
who in punning is abstemious, in joking indefatigable, 
and in ^« deevihry" assiduous,— there, be assured, is one 
who may take a tour without taking the blue devils, and 
with whom you may safdy ramble for a twdvemonth, 
if he does not kill you with enjoyment in the first fofu 
night 
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FINE ARTS. 



THE AYRSHIRE SCULPTOR. 

[We ham been lli^oured with tbe taXkmbtf ntlcle ftom tbfb 
pen of a gantteman whote taite and luMtt enable Um to invaat 
the sal^eet with a much more thanoommon dei^ec of inteceBt.3 

Iir the history of the Arts, we know not that there oc- 
cnxB a more striking instance of natural genius. ■ mean- 
ing, bj this use of the term, a certain bias of the mind, 
as it were, irresistibly impelling to some particular ex- 
ercise — than in the iculptures from the Poems of Bums, 
DOW exhibiting in Edinburgh. James Thorn, the sculp, 
tor of these (erery thing considered) wondcfful figures, 
is a native of Ayrshire, and of very respectable psrenu 
age near TarbolUm. Although, like those of his country- 
man and inspiicr, his relatives were all engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, (his brothers, we understand, possess 
large £unis,) — the young man himself preferrel the oc- 
cupation of a mason, and was, accordingly, apprenticed 
to a crafbman in Kilmarnock. This profession was 
ptobably selected as offering the nearest approach to the 
undefined workings and predilections of fus own inex- 
pczieneed mind, since he was not, as in the instance of 
several sculptors of eminence, thrown first into the trade 
of a stone-mason by the force of circumstances. This 
would appear from his i&owing little attachment to the 
drudge^ of the art s accordin^y, his first master is un- 
derstood to have pronounced him rather a dull appren- 
tiee. From the beginning he seems to have lockea for- 
ward to the ornamental part of his calling, and in a 
country town where there was Uttle or no opportunity of 
employmciu in that line, to those more immediately 
oooeemed, he might appear less useful than a less as- 
piring workman. The evidences of young Thorn's di- 
Ugeooe and talent at this time, however, still remain in 
oamcrous specimens of carving in stooe, which he him- 
self stiU considers, we are told, as superior loaoy thing 
he has yet done. Tlie seeming errors wiiich even the 
greatest men hate made in the estimate of their own 
poweiBv have been coomiented upon as proverbial tru- 
isms. The causes of Uiese apparent miscalculations have, 
however, not been taken into account The artist or the 
anchor alone fully knows the difficulties encountered in 
die execution of any design,— the triumphs he acUeved 
over hta own mind and means, — ^the obstacles both ex- 
ternal and intellectual which he had to remove. 

His term of apprenticeship being expired, Bfr Thom 
lepaned to Glasgow in pursuit of better em|^yment.— 
Here bis merits were immediately percdved, and so well 
Bswaidcd, that his WMes were considerably higher than 
the ordinary rate. We fed it proper to advert here 
pointedly to these circumstances, as honourable alike to 
Mr Tbom and his friends ; and as presenting his claims 
to pabUc patronage in a just light, as the claims of a 
yonag man, who, bv his talents, had rendered himself 
truly ve^Mctable m his occupation, but who, with laud- 
able ambition, is desirous of rising to a higher profes- 
non. In this attempt he can alr«idy plead more than 
ooa example, and, we axe disposed to think, no ordi- 
qnaHfications fiv becoming ham a stone-mason— a 




In this latter profession, Mr Thom*s career may be 
dated Aom the commencement of last winter. Being 
empkiyed at this time in the immediate neighbourhood, 
he arolied to Mr Auld of Ayr, who hu since proved so 
mmaj and judicious a fHend, for permission to take a 
sketch fiom a pcmrait of Bums, with the intention of 
exccatii^ a biwt of the poet. This is a good copy of 
te oiE^iial picturo by Mr Nasmytli, and is suspended 
■t ike very degant and classical monument, from a de- 
bf Mr Hamilton, erected to the memory of the 
«n dit banks of the Poon, near '* Allowa*s auld 
kirit.** The permisiioo was kindly granted ; 
however, being at the same time expressed, how 



far the attempt was likely to prove successful, Mr 
Thom not bemg then known in Ayr. These doubts 
seemed to be coiSSrmed, on the latter returning with a 
very imperfect sketch, taken by placing transparent pa- 
per on the picture. These occurrences happened on the 
Wednesday, consequently nothing could be done till 
Thursday, when materials were to be procured, and 
other arrangements made, before the work was absoluta- 
Iv begun. The surprise, then, may be conceived, on 
the artist returning on the Monday following with the 
finished bust. In this wOTk, though somewhat defec- 
tive as a likeness, the execution, the mechanical details, 
and the general eiSect, were wonderful, especially when 
viewed in connexion with the shortness of th^ time, and 
the disadvantage of being finished almost from memory 
— 4he very imperfSMt outUne, already mentioned, being 
the only external guide. It was this general excellence 
that encouraged the proposal of a full-length figure— a 
proposal to which the artist gave his ready assent, stating 
that he had wished to undertake sometlung of the kin^ 
but did not consider it prudent, without any prospect pf 
remuneration, to hazara the expense both of the block 
of stone and the loss of time^ On this Mr Auld ofiered 
to procun any stone from the neighbouring quarries 
which the artist might judge fit for his purpose. Several 
days elapsed in this search ; in the meantime, the mat- 
ter was rather laughed at than encouraged ; and some 
apprehensions of nulure, and exposure to consequent 
commentt, being expressed, ^ Peniaps,*' said the artist, 
endeavouring to re-assure his friends, ^ 1 had ju&t bet- 
ter try my Aond at a At^od, as a specimen o* Tam.*' This 
being a^»ed to, he returned to Crosby churdiyaid, 
where he was then employed upon a grave stone. The 
day fkdlowing happenoi to be one of continued rain, and 
finding that the water filled up his lines, probably, too, 
thinking mon on ^^ glorious Tam," than on the me» 
mento mori he was attempting to engrave, our artist re- 
solved to take time by the forelock, and to set about the 
" specimen head*' directly. Accordingly, pulling from 
the ruins of the '< auld kirk*' of Crosby a rabat of the 
door-way, as a proper material for his purpose, he sat 
himsdf down among the long rank grass covering the 
graves, and in that situatkm actuaUv finished the head 
before rising. Nay, more, although the day has been 
described to us *' as a doun-right pour," so total was his 
absorption in the work— so complete Ids insensibility to 
every thing else, that he declares himself to have been 
vnoonsdous of the '* rattling showers," from the mo- 
ment he commenced. Such is the power of genuine and 
natural enthusiasm in a fiivourite pursuit. This head, 
which contained, perhaps, more expression than that 
even c^ the present figure, decided the matter. Next 
day, the uninfbrmed mass which now sits in St An* 
drew's Square, the every thing but living representatife 
of << Heroic Tarn," was brought into Ayr, a kiad fbr 
fbnr stout hones, and placed in a proper workshop, with- 
in Cromwell's fort. 

It may be interesting to mention a few particulars of 
the manner in which these figures have been composed 
and finished. <^ Tarn" was selected by the anist as a 
subject fbr his chiseL The figure now is understood to 
bear a strong traditional resemblance to the well-known 
Thomas R^ some forty years ago a renowned speci- 
men of a Carrie farmer, and who, residing at Sbanter. 
famished to Bums the prototype of his hero. Mr Atdd 
stipulated a given price, which has since most libcndly 
been doabled, and proposed the subject. 



— — ^ Sonter Johimie^ 
His andenl^ trusty, drouthy cronie^" 

is said to be a striking likeness of a livinff wight— a 
cobbler near Maybok ; not thatthis individual sat for 
his portraiture, but that the artist appears to have wrought 
from the reminiscences of two interviews with whidi he 
waa favoured, ate twice traveOhig ^* some lang Scotch 
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tnUes,** in Older to penaade the said " soater*' to tniM. 
fer his body, by means of his pair of soles, from his own 
to the artist's studio» The bribe of two guineas a»week, 
exclusire of ** half>mutchkins but the score," proved, 
however, unavailing, and the cobbler remained firm to 
the last. By this refusal, ^ the birkie** has only be- 
come pooNT by the said couple of guineas, and certain 
<* halNmutchkins drouthier,*^ for so true has the eye of 
the sculptor proved, that every one is said instantly to 
recognise the cobbler's phi2 and person. A struge 
perverseness, indeed, or fatality, or what you will, seems 
to have seised upon all the favoured few selected as 
iStting archetypes for these admirable figures. For, 
Tam*8 **• nether man** oocasbning some anxiety in the 
perfection of its sturdy symmetry, a carter, we believe, 
was laid hold of, and the gamathitu being pulled on 
for half«4m-hour, Tam*s right teg was finished in rival- 
riiip of the said gentleman's tnpporter. It appears to 
have been agreed upon that he bhould return at a fitting 
opportunity, having thus leftTam *^ hirpling;" but in 
the interval, the story of the sitting unfortunately ta- 
king air^ and the soubiiquet of ^^ Tarn o' Shanter'* 
threatening to attach to the lawful and Christian appella- 
tions of the man of carts, no inducement could again 
briog him within the unhallowed precincts of our sculp- 
tor's atelier. 

It will, doubtless, exdte the admiration of every one 
in Uie sUghtest degree conversant with the Arts, that 
these figures, so fuU of life, ease, and character, were 
dius actually executed without niodel, or drawing, or 
palpable archetype whatsoever. The artist, indeed, 
knows nothing of modelling, and so little of drawing, 
that we question if he would not find difficulty in ma- 
king even a tolerable sketch of his own work. The chisel 
is his modelling-tool— his pencil— the only instrument of 
4ii8art in short, with which he is acquainted, but which he 
handles in a manner, we may say, almost unprecedent ed 
in the history of sculpture. This, however, is yet the 
minor part ; for we think, nay, are sure, we discover in 
this dexterity of hand, in this unening precision of eye, 
in this strong, though still untutored, conception of form 
and character — the native elements of the highest art. 
These primordial attributes of genius, by nroper culture, 
may do honour to the country and to their possessor. 
At all events, instruction will refine and improve at- 
tempts in the present walk of art, even should study be 
unalile to elevate attainment to a higher. Now, how- 
ever, it would be not only premature, but unjust, to 
criticise these statues as regular Ubours of sculpture. 
They are to be regarded as wonderful, nay, almost mi- 
raculous, effotts 0? native, unaided, unlearned talent— as 
an approach to truth almost in spite of nature and of 
■sdenoe ; but they do not fatrfd with respect to legitimate 
teolpture— 4he high-eouled_the noblest— Ifae severest 
of ak arts— the same rank as in paii^ting, the works of 
the Dutch masters do as compared with the lofty spirits 
of the Roman. Precisely for this reason, that while si- 
milar subjects are not only fit, but often felicitous, sub- 
jects fot the peodl — they are altogether improper ob- 
jects of «calptuTal representation. Afr Thom may be 
assured we do not say this to discourage him — we are 
his best friends in recommending diligence and deep 
study of his profession. He has yet to commence fkom 
the very oommencemeot. 

Much will depend upon the patronage and judgment 
of his countrymen. With the melancholy fate of Bums 
before them, we trust both parties will avoid the errors 
which in each destroyed the happiness, and blasted even 
the talents, of that unhappy son of genius. Mr Thom, it 
gives us the sincerest pleasure to sute, has hitherto been 
distinguished and respected for sober habits, and manly 
steadiness of character ; nor can we refrain from com- 
mending, 88 a ftiture example, the judicious manner in 
which his patnms in Ayrshire have acted. There the 
upper ranks have knt tliat countenanae which is at once 
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necessary and grateful to genius. They have shown that 
they properly esteem his works— they have given him 
commissions, but they have left him to follow his pur- 
suits — they have not attempted to withdraw his atten- 
tidn ftoOi that very profession, by improvement in whidi 
he alone can realize the prospects ever open to talent, 
sobriety, and industry. 



THE DRAMA. 

It was the building of the New Town diat led to 
the building of the present Theatre Royal, which was 
not completed under an outlay of L.6900. This ex- 
pense seems to have been more than Mr Ross, the first 
patentee, was prepared to bear ; and his resources being 
cramped, he opened with a very indifferent company, 
and In consequence found it impossible to make his 
establishment pay. An accident, too, happened at the 
time, which, while it affected the public generally, 
bore against the Theatre in particular. We allude to 
the falling of the North Bridge; — ^when nearly finish- 
ed it gave way above the vaults at the south end, and 
buried five persons in the ruins. This happened in Au- 
gust 1769, and the Theatre opened in the December 
following, iust at the moment when the spirit of enter- 
prise, which was so rapidly indudhg the extension of 
the New Town, had receiveid a check of so serious a na- 
ture. It was not till 1772 that the bridge was made 
passable, and the houses were not finished, nor the shops 
occupied, nor the street opened for carriages, till 1778. 
The wealth, however, which about this period existed in 
Edinburgh, finally succeeded in earrving every thing be- 
fore it. The mighty advantages which accrued to the 
city from the accession of the New Town, in ^e short 
space of fifteen or twenty years, are hardly to be cre- 
dited. In 1763 the revenue of the Post OflSce was onlj 
about L. 11,000 per annum; in 1783 it had risen to 
L. 40,000. In 1763 there were only three stage-ooaehes 
in all Scothmd — two of these went between Edinburgh 
and Leith, with three horses, a coachman, and outrider ; 
and the odier departed once a-month for London, and 
was about eighteen days upon the journey ; in 1783 
there was not a place of any consequence in ^ ooun- 
try to which there were not coaches regularly every ds j, 
and fifteen left Edinburgh for London every week, and 
reached the capiul in four days. In 1763 people of the 
first rank and quality lived in the old-&shioned houses 
situated in the dark and confined dotet of the Old Town ; 
in 1783 these houses were possessed only by persons of 
the humblest grade, whUe not the nobility alone, but 
even several or the ministen and professors kept their 
own carriages, and lived in the first style of splendour 
and fashion. In 1763 the shore- dues at Leith amounu 
ed to L.580; hi 1783 they were not under L.4000. 
These are only a few instances of the rapid growth of 
prosperity, in Edinburgh ; but they serve to mark the 
general features of the times, and, of course, with thb 
prosperity, theatrical eoteruinments gradually acquired 
increasing interest and Importance. 

Mr RtMs, perceiving that he had not the talents ex- 
actly qualified to suit him for a manager, let the Theatre 
on a lease of three years, for five hundred guineas a* 
year, to the celebrated Foote, who, in 1770, brought 
down an excellent company with him from his own 
Theatre of the Hay Market, and cleared one thousand 

Sounds in a single season. Finding it inconvenient, 
owever, to be so much absent fhmi LmidoB, he subset 
the Theatre for the remaining two yean of his lease to 
Messn Digges and Uand, the former of whom, in par- 
ticular, was then wdl known in Edinburgh as a clever 
and favourite performer. They were so well pleased 
with their barg^, that they renewed the agreement with 
Mr Rois fbr five years more ; but it is not understood 
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that they fioaUj made madi money. The Theatre was 
afterwards rented for separate yens by Corri and Wil- 
kinaoA ; and in 1781 the house and patent, and whole 
property, were pnrchased from Rots by Af r Jackson, 
himsdf an actor, and man of abili^, being the author of 
a *'* History of the Scottish Stage,^' which is creditably 
written. 

For ten years Mr Jackson continued to act as roaoa. 
ger, with various success. His company was always re- 
spectable ; and there were some, both among the male 
and femafe resident performers, who are still remember- 
ed by many, who are older now than they were then, as 
possessipg attractions, which to them have not appeared 
to be suxpasied or equalled bj those of any of their suc- 
cessors. This, however, may only be imagination, — 
the fondness with which we ding to early associations, 
when every thing was new, and the capacity of enjoy- 
ment mote fresh and keen. Though comparatively but 
a few veart have psssed, it is only in the recollection of 
the ati, that the names of the performers resident here 
towards the condnsion of the last century, whose abili- 
ties -delkhted, or whose beauty charmed, continue to 
exist. To the present gcneiatlon, with one or two ex- 
oeptkns, they are all aUke unknown ; but such is ever 
the actor's fate., During the period of which we speak, 
most of the first-rate Lmidon performers visited Edin- 
burgh- Among these were Henoerson, Pope, King, Bow- 
dcn, Lee Lewes, Yates, and John Keroble ; and Miss 
Farren, Mrs Pope, Mrs Jordsn, Mrs Esten, Mrs Yates, 
Mrs Baddsley, and Mrs Siddons. It was on Saturday, 
May 22, 1784, that Mrs Siddons first appesred on the 
Edinburgh stage, in the part of ^tf/pti^o. She was then 
in the very senith of her fame ; and in order to enable 
the manager to make her a suitable oftsTy the nobility 
and gentlemen ndsed L.200 by subsaiption, to which, 
L.200 was added from the treasury of the theatre, and the 
four hundred was offered to Mrs Siddons for an engage- 
ment of nine nights. She preferred, however, to t&e 
her chariice of the receipts,- and to halve the profits of 
each night, after the expenses had been deducted. By 
this means Mrs Siddons made a very handsome sum : 
her shar^of the receipts aDxnmted to L.487 ; the was 
also presented with the L.2Q0, which had been subscri- 
bed by the noblemen and gentlemen ; she had a dear 
benefit at raised prices, which gave her L.180 ; and she 
received, fai presenu of plate and gold tickets, at least 
JU120 ; so that her nine nights were worth to her L.967* 
On tte other hand, taking the manager's various ex- 
pensea into consideration, his profits were only L.347. 
This Mr Jaduon states decidedly (and we bdieve he is 
eorreet) to be no equivalent for the depression which 
takes pls49e in the receipts before a star appears, and the 

Sblic sad^ which ensues afterwards. ^ The intro- 
ctioo of exotics," he remarks, *^ for a short period, 
at any tlttatre out of London, must be attended with in- 
conveucnces to a manager, in a greater or a less degree, 
•TiTtmg to local drcnmstanees, or the temper of the 
thnea. For though the wishes of the audience noav be 
thereby grsdfied to the uttermost, and the spirit and ex- 
ertions of the mansger for a moment extolled ; yet the 
hoar of inflection soon returns to the latter, and satiety 
and lassitude pervades the town. The best selected 
pieces, most respectably cast, are represented to empty 
bcndies ; and the hundreds that have been taken in a 
week, by the attraction of merit or fashion, are thus ex- 
pended in support of an expendve company, through 
the remainder of a long and dragging season.** ^* Mrs 
aUdona's cas^'* he sdds, "" is ItabeUa. Belvident, Lady 
Bandotfh^ and all in that line, mt^ JmtdMk\ the 
ComUry Girt^ the Mist Hoydens^ and sprightly come- 
dy. Thus, if those ladies are seen in twelve characten 
eadi, it proves the occMion of twewty-fiur plavs being 
laid iq>€o the shdf. For so attractive have thev been 
fisiad in those pirticnlar peifbrmances, in whi^ they 
sQowed chiefly to cxeel, that it would be next to in 



impossibility, for the best annual aetrett that could be 
procured, to support the situation of dther, in the small** 
est degree of comparison ; or to preserve the pieces in 
which they had so recently appeared Upon the acting 
stodt list of the theatre.'*- 

In the year 1787, the time for whidi the patent had been 
originally granted having expired, it was renewed to Mr 
Jackson, bdng taken out in the names of the Duke of 
Hamilton and the Right Hon. Mr Dundas. The cam- 
paign of 1788 opened with every probability of success ; 
but a drcumstanoe happened which matendly affected 
the manager's interests. Messn Fennrll and Woods 
were the prindpal tragedians of the company. The lat- 
ter had been long known to the Edinburgh audience, 
and was mudi liked ; the former was not so well known, 
and not so ponular. In the play of ^* Venice Preserved," 
Woods had always sustained the part ofjqffier; but in 
casting it for July 9th, 1788, during an engagement 
of Mra Siddons, Jsckson thought that Woods would 
play PUrre better than Fenod, and that Fennell would 
play Jqffier better than Woods. The pie;e was ar- 
ranged accordingly, and so announced in the bills ; but 
the public were not at all satisfied at this attempt, as 
they construed it, to make thdr favourite Woods give 
way to FenneU. On the day before the tragedy was act- 
ed, the manager reodred an anonymous l^ter, couched 
in the following terms t— .^* Sir, — If the parts of Jaffler 
and Pierre are not difihfently cast before to-morrow, the 
play will not be allowed to go on. It is unpardonable 
in a manager to thrust a fellow into a part which he must 
be sensible he is totally incapable of performing.— 77^ 
Pubiie," Jackson, however, bad made his amnge- 
ments, and was resolved to abide by them. The conse- 
quence was, that for three nightt no performances were 
allowed to proceed in the theatre, and then was a regular 
riot every evening. FenneU, unfortunately, on Uie first 
night msde a speech, which only exaspented the minds 
of the public to such a degree, that they were resolved 
to get quit of him altogether ; and on the 15th the ma. 
nsger recdved the following letter, signed by Henry 
Enkine, and one hundred and sixty two other advocates 
and writen t*.^^ Sir,— We are of opinion, that Mr Fcm- 
ndl's late deportment to the public, and your conduct as 
manager with regard to that matter, require a very am- 
ple apology from both, testifying your deep regret for 
having failed In the respect due to them ; and that, if 
Mr Fennell refuses to make such an apology, you ought 
immediately to dismiss him. And we take ^is method 
of intimating to you, that if thij opinion is not complied 
with, by mdcing the apology suggested on WedncMay 
evening, or dismissing Mr FenneU, that ndther we nor 
our families wiU hereafter frequent your thealK, or Ihow 
vou any countenance as manager, except that, f^om our 
high regard to Mn Siddons, we shaU postpone executing 
our resolution tiU her engagement expires.** There was 
now no alternative. Poor Jackson made the apology 
demanded, and, as this was a concession FenneU refused, 
intimated, that **• it gave him inexpressible concern to 
be under die disagreeable necessity of informing the au- 
dience, that Mr Fennell was withdrawn." 

Thoe disturbances were thus put an end to ; but Mr 
Jsckson does not seem to have ever aftowards fdt quite 
so comfortalde in his dotation. During the year 1789, 
nevertheless, his deer profits amounted to L.726 ; but 
in 1790) upon balancing his accounts, he found he had 
sustained a loss of L.21. This was partly owing to the 
establishment of a kind of minor theatre, which, under 
the title of a Circus, thinned the benches of the Theatre 
RojraL '* The supposition of two theatres existing in 
Edmburgb,** says Mr Jackson, '^ even increased as it is 
in siae, and the number of its inhabiumts, cannot for a 
moment be entertained bv those who are the least con- 
versant in stage matters.*' He makes good this asser- 
tion by referring even to London, and more espedsUy 
to Dublin ; 'where^ to prevent the ruin of aU parties, the 
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]0gislatnre found it necessary to interfere, and limit dra- 
matic amusements to one theatre. We are stxonsly in- 
clined to beliere that bis arguments still hold good ; but 
upoD this subject we shall not at present enhurge. 

Mr Jackson wasnow beginning to get tired of hit ma# 
nagerial duties ; and, in 1791, he associated Mr Stephen 
Kemble with himself as joint manager. They soon 
quarrelled; Jadiion retired altogether, and, for tenor 
twelve years, Stephen Kemble remained sole manager. 
But if we are to be at all guided by the ^ Letters of Ti- 
mothy PUin/* which appeared in an Edinburgh news- 
paper called " The Scots Chronicle/' during the years 
1797, 8, 9, and 1800, and which were afterwards col- 
lected «nd published separately, we must believe that 
Stephen Konble was altogether unfit for the office he 
undertook, and that, under him, th^ drama in Edin- 
burgh retri^raded very considerably. Nor did it reoo- 
Ter itself much under the dvnasty d Mr Henry Siddons, 
who succeeded Kemble, and who, we believe, was an ami* 
ableman,butaveryindifferentactor and inefficient mana- 
ger. On his demise, the patent passed into the hands of 
his widow, Mrs H. Siddons, who has, of late years, given 
her brotb^, Mr Murray, a share in the establishment, 
and intrusted him with the exclusive management We 
shall have occasion frequently to advert to his conduct 
in this capacity, and we shall be chary both of praise 
and blaotte, unless when the one or the other is justly 
deserved. But, in the meantime, it is only fair to re- 
mark generally, that few theatres in the couotrr are on a 
moce respectable fbotingthan ours now is; and that this 
is to be attributed mainly to the exertions of the present 
manager^ and the high character for talent and integrity 
which both he and his sister have always maintained. 

WzEKLT List of Pxkfoemaitcbs. 
Nov. 29^Dec. A. 

Sat. Lm FMet Jmoureu$e»f La Sowmamlmie, ^ 'Jhmt I, 
Mow. Grtem-qfcd Mmuter^ Tm> FHendi, f BotOe Imp. 
Ton. D0,f He Ida Uke Drutk, Do. ^ Jl[fkn qf PaH$. 
Wkd. Lt DepU AattmreuMf Le Ko mumm fourctangmae, Le 

BoHffh et le TBttienr, 4 Tke BoUlt Imp. 
Thvx. La Soitma m bml e, La Jmgl tt ia n pom JUn. ^ Be Lkt 

UkeTntk, 

Fan Mickd et CkriiUMt La nrera Feroeet, JngtUiie, ^ 7%e 
■Sa^e'Ooai. 
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THE HAREBELL& 

A DKEAM OF BOMS. 

By Prtfestor WUson. 

Air niter wUdemess of heaven and eartii ! 

Above-^no dreamlike isles Elysian, 

In rest or motion on a Une abyss 

Of boundless beanty, Mt to be profound 

As the pure sileooe of the ancient skies I 

No solitary doad-ship sailing by, 

All by henel^ with her unmurmuring proWf 

Through tideless ether, ever and anon 

Brought brightlier oat in all her brayery 

By sodden spleDdours streaming from the soDy 

Enamoor'd of the pogeant from afiur I 

Nor yet imramcrous fleet aerial, 

Varying its shape to every breath that blows 

Unheard In that high dime by mortal ean^ 

From wedge to crescent, Toyaging the light. 

Like creatures in their natiTC dement 

Banded for pastime in meridian day I 

But all was dim ; and soon the dimness grew 

Darker and darker, almost black as night| 

When, drowsUy, at last th* edipsed sun 

Shut his fidnt eye-lid, and a sudden awe 

Fdl on me from th* obscured flrmamsnt. 



Belo w t he son^orsaken desert lay. 
Shorn of the oolonr'd beams that beahtify 
The naked rocks, till thdr old lldiena bom 
Like rainbows, and the dusky headier moon 
LcmA up in crimson to the crimsmi okrads^ 
Making one ^ory ; soon the death of light 
Brought on the death of sound in streams and locli% 
All hush'd as frost; while the great Catsract 
Kept fiJling in his forest sullenly, 
Like fiur-off thunder deaden*d by the hiUs. 

An utter wUdemess of heairan and earth I 
No oottage-smoke— no flitting bfa-d— no bee 
Humming— no roe astir widiin the brnke 
No red-deer beUing up among the diib— ^ 
Silent the eagle*s eyry, as if the Bird 
Were preying fiur at sea— among the mist 
Mute Echo listen'd, listened all in vain 
In her dim cavern uoresponsively. 
To ghost-like whl^erings and mysterious si^is 
Coming and going through the solitudei 

I fdt a syncope of soul and sensel 
Fancy her wings uplblded ; Memory 
Lay in a swoon; Imagination, 
In the dull eye, and in the duller esr,' 
Imprison'd, lost at once her heavenly dowv. 
And work'd no wonders ; like a burial-plaoe 
Was all the scene around, mere dreamless dust ; 
And I stood there, mid strange evanishings 
Of thoughts and fodings dearest to my hearty 
With all their sweetest, fiurest imagety, 
Insensate almost as die very stone 
On which I leant, deep-sunken in the mosi^ 
The Uack moss of that <[uaking wilderness. 

Oftimcs to me the heart of solitude 
Beats dieerily, with grandeur in the che w. 
With many-pulsed liib. WerelaThnU 
In some stone dungeoi^i^dBl beneath die sei^ 
Rock-ribb'd against the mnsk of the tides, 
My flner esr could catch Ae mdodies 
Of small waves breaking foamy on the sheDs^ 
The pale pink shells of silvery-sanded shores 
Of fur-off ialei^ where plumed heads are seen 
Nodding in graoeftil dance through pahny groves; 
Or the dread diapason of the deqv 
When ocean renders back unto the sky. 
From the white tumult of some mid-eea dl£^ 
A more msjestic thunder; or escaped 
In soul from th* iron bondage of my frsma^ 
The wings of some glad Do^ would I thentuki^ 
And, like that Dove sde-dttlng in a tree^ 
Ei^oy the silvan silence^ by fidr shapes 
Haunted, — by Dryad, or, than DrytA fiur 
Lovelier, some simple human Shepherdess 
Seddng loot lamb, or floweret in the woods ; 
Or, in a bolder mood, the sounding plumes 
Of the Golden Eagle I would borrow, fresh 
With light and dew of morning, and aloft. 
Soaring In glorious metamorphoei% 
Make heayen and earth my own— as lightning qnielc 
Mine eye-^my vring fiur str on ger than the s^mn. 

Vsin boast! for in that desert's lonsUnsss 
My q»irit, foithless to her sacred trust, 
Forsook her stay upon the past, and £dl 
Into a mortal fit as Uank as dendi 1 
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In tlMt dim tmae^ lo ! ■omnthlng tt my ftet. 
That in ito wa:Taing Uoom teem'd beuiti^ ! 
The hflMity indittinet of form, and hoe. 
And motioD— for the Vidon genUj moved 
Like light on water— «fanoat daxzlingi— hrighty 
Tet In ita brightnem tenderij aobdued 
Down into fiunt and mdancholj smilci t 
With atartled ^rit, even m one avnJkea 
From dieomlem ileep , aoon ao hie fiwe ia tooeh'd 
By the Tmy*d ilngen of the roay moniy 
I ganed and gazed ; and then the bomty grewv 
Bnmidiing up by fine and fine degrm^ 
Into a happy Family of Flowen^ 
In their delight delighting all the desert, 
Thoogh narrow was thdr nuMsy nook of home^ 
The Wfld wide as the sea I 



Nor grass nor herh^ 
Nooghtbitt their own &ir sdves wer e smi ling thcfi^ 
As if they aU had sprouted suddenly 
Laden with (bll-blown b lo sso m s, and with buds 
Half-blovm between, with stallu most ddlcatc^ 
Frsm the thin soil o*ergrown with yellow moss 
That shared their beauty ; or had ftUen down. 
Immortal flowers I ftmn the pure coronal 
Of Qamptk swimming through our lower skiei^ 
One hoar away from heaven 1 

A whispering wind, 
8ctf4Mim amid the silenoe^ like a thought, 
A c h eer fu l thought, not unembued with lov^ 
Nor unallied to tears, almost a sigh, 
Tooeh'd these sweet H AaaBSLLs,— for I knew their 



Even through the uncertain glimmer of their Una 
And skiey beaut y, an d a shower of pearls, 
Shook from tlidr petals, bathed the stalks as fine 
As goommer, and aUpt along the leavei^ 
The tiny leaves almost invisible 
Thua hid in dew, and as the dew expired, 
Now greener than the green of emeralds. 
Fancy, awaken'd by their loveUnesi^ 
BclSeved one moment that she heard a chime 
From these Une bells, as from the magic reina 
Of thai green-armour'd elfin Chivalry, 
That wont of old, beneath the moon and star% 
In many a guttering stfuadron, through the woods 
And down the glens of Seotia to deploy, 
In long succession, while the Lady- Fern 
The cavalcade o'er8hadow*d, and the Hind 
Or Shepherd lonely and bebted, yiew*d 
With beating heart, and with the Holy Sign 
Across his bosom drawn unoonsdously. 
Ride by the Fairy Queen and all her Court ! 

But Fimcy's dreams are transient In their filght* 
As the thin thisde-dovm-^those of the Heart 
Are in their nature permanent and pure^ 
As fragrance vested in the rose-bud*s ceU. 
So^ suddenly methougbt, those HAaKBXLLs fidr 
An bended towards one central Luminary, 
The &irest of them all-^he parent Flower ! 
Like to young children, on some Sabbath eve^ 
Seme deef^hush'd hour of pious ecstaey, 
I<eaning with tearful &oes towards one 
By all bdoved, the mother of them all ; 
And mute as images, when from the Book^ 
Hie Holy Book spread open on her knee% 
She reads some scriptural story ste^d in 
Of AbeL near his grMsy altar kiU'd 
Even by hia brother Cain— or Joaeph aold 



To shivery by his brethren ean such guilt ^ 
Be bom beneath the sides?— or Absalom 
RdMlling *gainst his firther— and bemoan'd 
Bytheoldman, «< Would I had died for thee! 

Absalom ! Absalom ! my son ! my son !** 

The fine association fiU'd my soul 
With an access Mum, tiiat overflow'd 
My inmost being, like a flood of li^ 
Pour*d all at once Into a room that fronts 
The East, when an impatient hand unbars 
A little bdt, and of our chiy-built trails 
A window, to the windovra of high heaven 
Expoeed, lets Morning in through all the house 
Bejoidiv in ito tenant— the bri^ Sun ! 

Still were the moorland HAKSBxtLs beantiftal 
In their own mute insensate nature, breathing 
Of God amid the wild ; but from that show 
So exquisite of heavenly worknumship^ 
Emblems of beings frr more exquisite 
In the endowme n t of immortal souls, 

1 tum*d me round in gushing tendemesi^ 
And, manifest befiyre my eyes, lo ! stood 
Even in the very flesh, no phantoms they. 
My own dear Family, my children Uest, 
And in the midst their mother— wife beloved ! 
The gentle one whose gentle Ufr they shares 
Whose Joy is oft like sadness, and her sadness 
Oft but a dim fiOnt shadow of her joy ! 

What love— what bliss— may be concentrated 
In one upriaiDg of the soul within us. 
During one single comprdiensive moment^ 
In time a point, and as a sunbeam fleet,-* 
The swelling and the dying of a wave ! 
Tet to the wondrous being who enjoys it. 
Like a long ■nmwMr day, and deep and fuU 
Of mystery as the multitudinous aea. 
Unto the UeoMd phantoms, for indeed 
Phantoms they were, although I knew it not. 
Few vrere the tenderest words I did address 
In that my dear delusion ! One I drew 
Close to my heart, within my fdding arms. 
And with a frther*s prayer I Uss'd that head 
So star-like^ all the while her Christian name 
Murmuring, *' my Mary !** and the child was Uest ! 
Soon was her place most lovingly supplied 
By my bright Maigaret, and the phantom sang 
Without my bidding, the sad fitvourite air 
That I might almost wish to hear her sing 
Upon my death-bed, for *tis like a hymn. 
And breathes of something hr beyond the grave ! 
I tttt a p res sure on my knees ; and lo { 
That merry df, my roey-diedced Jane^ 
Hung back her head with all ito links of light. 
And ]augh*d up to my fiwe so joyously 
That in the sweet contagion of her glee 
I started, for an instant undeceived. 
At my own laughter In the wilderness. 
But wild, and likewise bold, as roes at play. 
Danced round me my two boys, then disappear'd 
Behind a knoll, and then with sheuto and springs 
Careering through the heather, breathless came 
Bade to my fret, and laid them gently down, 
By pastime givoi into the arms of deep. 
While, meekly standing, aome small spaee mpmi. 
That she mi|^t there more tranquilly ei\)oy 
My joy, upon a sunny spot I saw 
The Guardian Angd of my mortal Ufe; 
And sure no sooner met our eyes than met 
Oarhctfto; but hi tint meetliig broke the speD, 
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Jm Sxamhtatiom of the Human MimL By the Rer. 
John BftOantyne. W. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 182& 

To the great majoritj of people, mttaphptiet li, per- 
haps, the meet appalling eombination of vwmeU and con* 
sonants in the English language. It u regarded as a 
sort of eab^isttc dialcct,--difficolt to pronounce, and 
■ost impDssible to comprehend,— -generallj made op in- 
It treatises of four Tolumes and upwards, which receiire 
tlldr final accomplishment in the purposes of the snuff- 
fender, or the devices of the trunk-maker. It is the 
eniy brandi of seieaee of whidi a man makes a merit of 
koowbig nodiisg, and young ladies airow ignorance 
vidKMit bhubing. In short, it is looked upon as some- 
thing disveptttable to human beings, and excusable only 
hi dirltalty-atiideiits and dissenting weaTers. Erefi as 
fiw back as the middle of the last oeiitm7,— when the 
Bcatal impulse that payed the way to revolution, of 
g af e i nni e nt in Fra&ce) and of opinion throughout £u- 
BBpe, had lent a deeper interest and intensity to the ah* 
stract and fundamental doctrines of man*s constitution 
ttd riglits,— even then we find tiie most acute and ele- 
gant pliflMopher of his age,— perhaps of his oountryy— 
t^rsldng the oomparative apathj of his contemporaries 
Is abocruss theories, and relocumtly frittering his own 
system into detached essays, as the only means of gain- 
iaga Ihearing with the public. And yet it is curious, that 
what is cbtts obnoilous in a systematic and symmetri- 
esl form, is the habitaal study and practice of every 
nsk Tlie wtKde business and conduct of life is nothing 
eke than the practical application of those individuJ 
kws, which it is the ^vinoe of pliilosophy to correct, 
arrsage, attalyse, and illustrate. In the most trivial ac- 
tions some tlieory is fmhned, --some ratkicination made, 
•^-npin those very principles which, in their more ex- 
tsoded awlication, constitute the body and tlie value of 
metapliysieal science, and of physical discovery. 80 
wondcrTid, indeed, do the splendours of intellectual art 
aopear, when brought together, and made palpable to 
view m the annals of phltesophy, that ^' we can scarcely 
bring oniaelvss ta dibik that genius is but afbrm of ge- 
aeraf 1 mrinifclhi of assodation, wliieh all paruke; and 
liMt m m^itfrmt ooooepiions rise acoonttng to the 
nsoe simple laws which regulaie the coarse of vulgar 

Tbe distaste fbr i^scemfl of abstiaol Inquby diat hss 
i»kiig peevailed,iaatfiribdflable, therefore, not to the sub- 
|stt mftUcff its^,«-Jbr iu immediate application comes 
hMBe to the business and bosom of every rational being, 
■t tm to thto repulsive aspect which, under the dogmas 
WtA MmUk M gf the sdiooInMii, philosophy for a pe- 
Ml «aattBM£ Urged by a seal no less Uind than 
t^MMMS, for the support of a oraed, as uninfliMn. 
Men file hesfft as ineompnlMisSMs to the mhid, thdr 
wMo ittglca wete devoted to tnystify matten whidi 
=— ^^■jg"*^ — " — 



could not be explained, until the saoredness of leligioo, 
in the end, became subservient and secondary to the 
very subtleties that were originally invented for its aid. 
These impieties and fooleries, indeed, were subsequently 
destroyed by the promulgation of thelnductive Laws ; but, 
like the stains on female honour, their memory and influ- 
ence have never been altogether obliterated. One great les- 
son, nevertheless, has been taught to pbilosophm in ge- 
neral, by this very stigma,— namely, the danger di pro- 
secuting their specula^ons with any other view than the 
discovery of truth, for its own sake { and the absurditv 
of setting out with the determination of involving theur 
opinions with preconceived notions or systems. 

This lesson, however, the author of the volume before 
us seems to have overlooked ; fbr, at the very outset, he 
lays down, as a positive criterion of the truth of any 
svstem, that it daonot, by any inferences, lead to a con- 
clusion which a ftill moiety of the Christian world hold 
to be indubitable ; and, in perfect accordance with such 
a ^eface, we have all manner of texts from holy writ to 
solve the most legitimate and appropriate questions of 
natiwal thecdogy. This is equally repugnant to good 
taste, Mid to tht plahiest principles and ordinary rules of 
phiiosoi^ical reasoning ;— ^md although the author's 
plea of being but slightly conversant with the metaphy- 
sical writings of others, may serve as an apology in cases 
of oversight or mistake, — we apprehend that it cannot 
stand him in stead for raising, on the very violation of 
a rule, a charge of Atheism (as clearly as imDlication 
can) against the very individual to whom the ooctrines 
of Uie eiistence of a Deity, and of the immateriality and 
immortalitv of the soul, as dictates of natural religion, 
owe more than to all his predecessors. It is either child- 
ish or Jesuitical to make any distinction in Atheism ^be- 
tween a genius 'like Brown and his doctrine. At that 
rate, Athdsm might abound all over the world, and yet 
it would be impossible to point out a disbeliever in his 
Ood. We can conceive of even a mind like Pope's being 
gradually blinded by the metaphysical plausibilities o{ 
another, until he became the instrument of dlMemina- 
ting a ^stem which, had he seen its consequences, he 
would nave abjured and detested ; but that the roost 
subtle and profound intellect of modem times was un- 
able to perceive, what to Mr Ballantyne appears so very 
obvioQS, is altosether incredible indeed. We would 
lain hope, diat the passage which has called forth our 
animadversions is noerely one of the hasty and undigest- 
ed remarks, of which the volume affords so many sped- 
mens ; and diat, should a second edition ever afford an 
opportunity of correction, the author will be prompt to 
cancel an imputation, which justice should have with- 
held him from throwing on the living, and charity from 
casting on the dead. 

We have insisted thus long on the tone and temper 
of this work, because the author has weakened his own 
positions by a perpetual appeal, when hard pushed, to 
devotional consequences, instead of sound logic : As, 
where he combats £d«ard*s doctrine of the Will, by de- 
claring, ^ that it is purdy physical necessity, or fatal- 
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ity,*'— where he overthrows Reid*s theory of Contingen- 
cy, by the timpk aiaertion, that it proves *^ the whole 
univeise must be under the sapreme jarisdiction of 
ehince,^-'M»r where he defioances DneiLld Stewart for 
having broached a theory, which, notwiuutanding ^^ the 
ap p ea r ances otnittw under some of iu aspecu,** Inds di- 
ricdj to more unpums lesalts — than we choose to copyi 
bat whidi the aathof "has elaborately detailed in a note 
at pp. 842 and 343. Such impotent conclusions could 
only beget a smile, were it not that they appear a kind 
of retributive justice towards the philosopher last named, 
who, when thie fire of genius was nearly extinct, raked 
up its flickering embers for the purpose of blasting the 
WM fame of a departed, and, in our opinion, superior, 
I genius. 

It is time, however, that we proceed to give some ac- 
count of the work itself. From the introduction, — by 
far the best piece of composition in the book, and which 
contains some sound and acute remarks on Uie mode of 
conducting philosophical speculations, — we learn that 
the volume now given to the public contains only one of 
four sections, into which the ^^ Examination*' is divided ; 
and that the publication of the rest is (very judiciously, 
we think,) delayed, until the receptio nof their precur- 
sor la ascertained. We are further informed that the 
author is an amateur, <^ not extensively acquainted** 
with writings on the subject of which he treats, and, 
therefore, as he very truly says, liable *•'' to appropriate to 
himself what may really belong to those who have gone 
before.** Such is the account given by Mr Ballantyne 
of his intentions, his acquirements, and hb book ; and 
after a careful perusal of the latter, it seems to us pretty 
apparent, that it is the work of one, who is an admirer of 
what in the days of Seattle was so popular under the 
misnomer of ^ the Common Sense PbUosophy.*' Not 
that in his individual doctoines he is to be confounded 
with that inteijectional and stipendiary polemic,— or 
even with the more temperate, though equally unte- 
nable, arguments of Dr Reid ; but his great aim, in the 
peculiar system he has adopted, is, lil^ theirs, to mea- 
sure philosophical theories by popular or vulgar opi- 
nion ; and to take the ordinary reeungs and indiscrimi- 
nate laMusge of mankind, as the ultunate basis, stand- 
ard, and appeal, in abstract speculation. This leads 
him, at every other page, to assume as axiomatic, proven, 
or needless of explanation, points, on which great doubt, 
and -diversity of opinion, prevaiL 

In no instance is this more conspicuous than in the 
first chapter, <• On the Sensitive Principle,** where, 
without the slightest preparation, snd while expecting 
some hjrpothesis or explication of the sentient principle, 
and its susceptibilities, as the ground-work of future de- 
ductions, — we are plunged at once into a theory of the 
Ideas of E xten s i o n. Here, in opposition to Brown, who 
held that such ideas are acquirei^ and not original; and 
to Reidf who supposed them to result, not irom actual 
impretsitm^ but from the consequent temationty — he 
ascribes their origin, as well as that of our ideas of du- 
ration, to what he styles the ^ law of oonespondence.** 
We give the enunciation of this law in his own words. 
** Every impression on a sensitive part of the body 
suggests a sensation ; and, in connexion with it, an idea 
of a portion of extension corresponding to the portion of 
nervous expansion affected.'* Ideas of extension, there- 
fore, are concomitant and coeval with our sensations ; 
or, in other words, the feir first improslon on any of 
the sensitory organs, (which are merely the extremities 
of nervous expansion,} necessarily suggests the idea of 
extension and its various modifications of figure, &c. 
&£• Now, to this explanation we have only one objec- 
tion, viz. that it is utterly at variance with the facts 
and phenomena it is meant to elucidate, even in the im- 
pnessiODS of touch,— where the idea of extension in the 
impinging object is most likely to arise. Will any one 



stance, we have primarily any idea of extension, resl or 
comparative, either of the nervous expanse affected, or 
of the body producfaig the inopiession ? On the contrary, 
it is notorious, that if, with our eyes shut, the hrtod U 
carried over any superficies, the idea of extension dc- 
pends, not on the position of sensitive surfaces employed I 
ih the act of palpation, nor on the portion of space tra- 
versed, but on the comparative celerity or sIowmss 

with which the operation is performed. On making 
the experiment, it will be found, that so far from "the 
idea of extension corresponding with the extent of im- 
pression,'* we are completely ignorant of the longitu- 
dinal dimensions, whether we use a finger or a hand, — 
or whether the body be two yards or five yards in length. 
Or, to put the matter in another light,— if the idea of 
extension depend ultimately on the extent of the ner- 
vous estremUy affected, the puncture of a pin should 
suggest little more than the idea of a mathematical 
point,— which hath posidon but not magnitude. And 
yet, (when once the idea of extension hss been obtain^ 
by other means,) there i^ perhaps, no iropicssion, which, 
in ite apparent diffusion, conveys an idea of greater ex- 
tent. The truth is, that even in our tactual impressions, 
we do not uniformly refer our immediate sensations to 
the part affected,— as in the case of those who, having 
lost a limb, ascribe any feeling in the fragment lef^, to 
the extremity of which they were long since denuded. 

Hitherto we have spoken only of the sense of touch, 
as subversive of mere sensual impressions affording our 
first notions of extension. But if we take the most cur- 
sory surf ey of s^ht, taste, smell, and hearing, the theory 
becomes supremely ridiculous. We should like to know 
what ideas of extcsiaion arise from tlie odour of a rose, 
.or if they do ariae, whether we have an idea of greats 
magnitude in smelling with one nostril, with naif a 
nostril, or with both nostrils,— or whether a loae of 
small dimensions suggests ite comparative diminutive, 
ness when coming after the firagrance of a bulkier pre. j 
decessor ? In taste,— the doctrine may excuse a gluiton 
for taking large mouthfuls,— but it will scarcdy satisfy 
a philosopher of temperate habits. 

Our author*s theoiyof our conceptions of Duratioa we 
regard as equally unsound,— and bis notions on Associa- 
tion scarcely less so. He combats the opinions of Hume 
and others on the latter point, and maintains that ideas 
suggest one another, not by any similarity or relation be- 
tween HuAr objecUy but by the simple affinity of pre- 
cedence between themselves. He endeavours to reduce 
the commonly received Uws of association to this sin^ 
principle, but at such length that we have not space to 
follow him into details. , . , , . 

The third chapter treatt of Volidon, under which he m. 
dudes A ttention, AbstracUon, Imaginadon, (inpart,)Mid 
Caosadon. He defines VoUtion to he " die power of de- 
taming our ideas for a longer or shorter penod, with a 
view to die attainment or accomplishment of something ;" 
and characterises it as an original principle of our ooo« 
sdtudon, '« on which, stricdy speakmg, none of die other 
principles act. It is it which acts on them, and acts 
only occasionally as we see meet to empk)y if' It 
is in this chapter, and pardcularlv in the 0th and <|th 
sections, when speaking of die freedom of die mind, 
and the causadve influence of volition,— that an un- 
founded apprehension of consequences has hunied the 
author beyond his depth, and made him, as is usually 
the case with drowning men, catch at straws. That 
there is in the mind some power or susceptibility, by 
whidi, in die choice and attainment of objects, its ded- 
sioos are regulated, is beyond the reach of doubt. But 
that this principle is not, like everv other mental sus- 
ceptibility, called into exercise, and modiBcd and con- 
trolled, by the circumstances and obiecU among which 
it is pUced, is improbable from analogy, and contra- 
dicted by experience. It must never be forgotten th»t 



pretend, that with die tactual feding of an external sub- what we call distinct powers or prindples of the mind, 
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Bie nothing dM than general denominations, under which 
eertain dMies of feelings are ananged ; and that so far 
horn any absolute diversitj or divisibility of powers, 
we only know of mind as something capable of existing 
in certain states, which constitute our whole catalogue 
of feelings, whether sensations, appetites, or emotions ; 
and susceptible, likewise, of afl^edon and diange of 
state, by tne infinity of objects of which it is cognisant. 
Of theae states or modes of mind, thete is one termed 
Desire by some,— Will by others, — and Volition by a 
third party ; but which, in all cases, is simply the per- 
ception of any olqect, coupled with the wish to obtain 
it. This feeling is, perhaps, with the exception of sen. 
sadon, the most frequent and abiding, in which the 
mind exists ; but still it is as dependent for its rise, 
force, and duration, upon previous states or affections 
of the mental principle, as aoy sensation or emotion 
whatever Hov any existent feeling suggests that which 
immediately follows it, we do not pretend io explain ; 
but that, in the infinite series of mental states, every 
mnfation has its cause in some antecedent affection, and 
beoomes itself the necessary generator of another change, 
U perfectly apparent, if we suppose any reUtioo or con- 
gruity between the sensations, emotions, and notions of 
hnman beings. In short, Desirey— or, as our author tenns 
it. Volition, is always an effect of some determinate 
canse ; and, like every other effect, the necetmry result 
of its antecedent We say uecettary ; for, according to 
any rational definition of cause and effect, it is impossi- 
ble to eonceive the existence of the first, without tfaein- 
ataataiieons production of the other. Mr Ballantyoe, 
indeed, informs us, that he knows causes, which, in 
-identlail drcumstancas, are not uniformly fcdlowed by 
identical results ; and he gives, us to undentand, that a 
man may be placed, at d^erent times, in predsdy the 
■wne mtoation, as to all motives and capability of act- 
ing and yet his volitions may be different each time^ 
or he may have no volition at alL We shall not pre- 
ttmd to contradict this, as we are not aware that any 
poraUel phenomena erer occurred in this world ; but we 
wHl give ten to one,— as a friend of ours oiStn to all 
nmnnfactorers of the marvellotts,.— that the like does 
not take place again. 

There still remains an interminable chapter on the 
Modve Prindple, in which the author seems to be in 
much the same predicament with oursdves, vis. sorely 
poirifd to discover the meaning of his ^ Law of Con- 
gmity.** This, perhaps, was his excuse for writing so 
much about it It must be outs, (ox dropping the sub- 
ject 

From what we have said, it must be pretty apparent 
that we have no high opinion of this work. Indeed, we 
hove only been induced to give it the attention it has met 
with, from the importance of the subjects which it was 
intended to expound. It is defective in azraogement,— 
lame in reasoning, — and so stiff and dry in stvle, as to 
be absolu^y insufferable to any other than those who 
an acsmtomod to the perusal of mediocre metaphysi- 



Tke Lift and Adventures of Alexander Selkirk f eon^ 
imimimg the real imcidente npon which the Romance ^f 
Robmeon Crueoe it founded. By John Howell, Editor 
of the ^ Journal of a Soldier of the 71st Regiment,*' 
^ The Life and Adventures of John Nicol, Mariner," 
and Author of An Essay on die War-galleys of the 
Ancients.*' Edinburgh; Oliver and Boyd. 1829. 
Pp. 190. 

Treke are few sorts of reading in which the lands- 
man cakes a more romantic interest than the adventures of 
those who <* go down to the great sea in ships." They are 
A peculiar people who live upon an dement of their own ; 
thdr habits, uid thoughts, and Mingt^ are not as ours. 



The murmur of the ocean is for ever around them ; the 
four winds of heaven know them as the children of the 
storm, and the nurdings of the breeze. They have been 
over that pathless wilderness of waves, which submits 
not, as the passive earth does, to human cootroL On its 
wide fields mortal hand never sowed or reaped ; never 
does it bring forth its spontaneous fruits for man ;— it 
is boundless because unexplored— omnipotent because 
irresistible. The lord of ttu^ creation sinks into help, 
lessness before its might Wealth and pride go down 
with a shridc into iu depths, and the solitary sea-bird, 
in whose sight they perish, wheels faraway with a shrill 
cry of soora, that they should thus idly have braved their 
fate. And not the daring navigator alone, but all the 
habitable globe, seems to be at the mercy of the deep. 
For a time, perhaps for many ages, it may consent to 
act in accordance with certain unknown and mysterious 
laws which regulate the heavenly bodies ; but who shall 
say when it may again, as it has done before, burst its 
bounds, and roU sullenly on over a vaninhed world ? It 
is a useless question — an unprofitable speculation ; but 
these and similar reflections, though dimly perceived, 
and seldom expressed, tend more or less to tinge the sea- 
man's character as well as the complexion of the lands- 
man's thou^ts, when we happen to consider the nature 
of his pursuits. 

It is true that this is the poetical side of the subject, 
and that there is another more familiar and not less just, 
which detracts considerably from the romance that might 
otherwise attach itself to the habiu and occupations of 
the sailor. He is in general uneducated, ignorant, 
simple, unrefined ; he ploughs the ocean without medi. 
tatiog on its grandeur ; he comes into port, and he can 
tell you little of what he has seen. To him his ship is 
merely a vehicle for transporting goods from one coun- 
trv to another, and the sea is the mountainous road by 
which he must continually travd. He may launch 
forth upon its waters and return no more ; but so have 
thousands, and when a fate is common it ceases to in- 
spire dread. What, then, is to hinder him fiom pass- 
ing over the surface of the waves with as much indiffer- 
ence as the fish passes beneath them ? What is he but 
a fish who occasionally walks about upon dry land ? 
When the sea is calm, it is well ; when a storm comes, 
he must weather it the best way he can. As for the 
poetry of the thing-^ts beau^ and sublimity, — a glass 
of grog and a bit of fresh beef are worth them all. 

Vet, disenchant it as we wUl, the ocean is full of ro* 
mance^ not io Itsdf alone, but in that which it contains. 
Its icebergs, iu cord reefi, its wild rocks, and its lovdy 
islands, smiling far away like stars in the coronet of night, 
live in the imagination, and rouse the mind into activity. 
Then the stories that have been told by the adventurous 
mariner who has wandered out of the common tracks ; 
who has been placed in dtuations novel, if not appalling, 
and the history of whose sensations tends to throw addi- 
tional light upon human nature, — ^thesecan never lose their 
interest so long as the tides flow. Of all kinds of romance, « 
the romance of red life is the wildest and most absorb- 
ing ; and in proportion as it is founded upon that ro- 
mance, fiction acquires a vdue. Hence, the great charm 
of De Foe's History of Robinson Crusoe ; and hence, 
the anxiety that has hmg been fdt to know exactly the 
real inddents from which that history ukes its rise. In 
the work bdbre us Mr Howell has undertaken to sup- 
fdy the information. It was an undertaking well adapted 
to Mr Howdl's peculiar habits and tuin of mind. The 
books he has already published, all of which have sold 
extensively, prove, that besides a very generd stock of 
knowledge, and a liking for laborious research, he pos- 
sesses the art of arranging his ideas luddly, and express- 
ing them in plain simpS langusge, without pretendon, 
and without affectation. Altogether, Mr Howell is a 
person tui generis. Bdongiog, as he does, to the lower i 
ranks of li&, tupportmg himseif entirdy as a mechanic, 
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by hmieiit industry, Obliged to combat with the disad- 
vantages of birth and adverse fortune of varioot kinds, 
he has, neTertheless, rescued himself by his own decided 
abilities, fiom the neglect to which his lowly sphere 
would have consigned him ; and is now not unfrequently 
honoured, in his humble shop, by visits from Professor 
Leslie, Sir Walter Scott, and many other scientific and 
literary characters of the first eminence. We think it 
Tight to mention these fa^ of the author, and we have 
now a few wcnrds to say of his book. 

Though it is not absolutely proved, there is every reason 
to believe that the circumstances sUted in Cook*s Second 
Voyage Round ^eWorld concerning Alexander Selkirk, 
meagre as they are, suggested to De Foe the first hint 
of Robinson Crusoe ; anc^ as Mr Howell justly remarks, 
" the first perusal of the Adventures of Robinson Crusoe 
fbrms an era, not the least important in the pleasures 
which the young mind derives from the divine gift of 
letters." When, therefore, we come to understand that 
Robinson Crusoe was not a real person, but that there 
•mas a real person on an uninhabited i»land, under pre- 
cisely similar circumstances, we are very much inclined 
at first sight to argue a fortiori^ that if we could be made 
to feel so intense an interest in a man of straw, we must 
needs feel still greater interest in a bona Jide reality of 
flesh and blood. And so we should, provided his bio- 
napher, honestly determined to tell tne truth, and no- 
uiiog but the truth— could find, in connexion with him, 
a stock of incidents, so minute and artfully arranged as 
those which the vivid fancy of De Foe supplied. But, 
on the contrary, little except a few general and leading 
facts has been recorded. All Uiat even Cook has told 
us of Selkirk is meagre and unsatisfactory ; nor have 
others been more explicit, for nothing is to be found but 
cursory notices and accidental allusions in the Voyages 
of Funnel, Rogers, Ulloa, and Anson ; while tlie separate 
pamphlets and papers which appeared concerning him in 
the magazines and otherperiodicalsof the day, were either 
catch-penny impositions or theoretical speculations. De 
Foe drew upon his own imagination, and with its assisU 
ance evaded these difiieulties; but imagination has little 
to do with biography, and the consequence is, that the 
small volume before us, with the exception of some 20 
or 30 pages of interesti* g matter, bears too evident 
marks of being patched out with extraneous and sup- 
plementary care before it could be made to attain even 
Its present moderats siase. The truth is, that a hundred 
and thirty years ago, when the science ^ navigation was 
not so well understood as it is now, the mere circum- 
stance of being left for a shorter or longer period on an 
uninhabited island, was not considered so very wonder- 
fuL Cook, in alluding to Selkirk, has expressly said ; 
^" This solitary life is not so amazing : we have men- 
tioned two other persons who, at several times, continued 
long on the same island, and without these conveniences, 
this man we here speak of was furnished with ; and yet 
it was never thought worth while to give any particular 
account of their behaviour there.** More than twenty 
years before Selkirk came to reside on the Island of 
Juan Fernandez, the celebrated Dampier left one of his 
men there by mistake, who remained alone upwards of 
three years- Subsequently several of Davu*s crew were 
left in a similar predicament Indeed, there used to be 
nothing more common than sailors bemg left, either 
through accident or design, on uninhabited islands or 
coasts at which ships toudied. The genius of De Foe 
has almost impressed the bclef that no man ever suflfer- 
ed in this way but Robinson Crusoe ; and it is with re- 
gret we learn, on examining the subject, that he is not 
80 singular an exception as we had been led to believe. 
We cannot, in fact, see, that any man in this situation, 
is in circumstances very materially different from tibose 
which were voluntarily made for themselves, by the her- 
mits of old who lived among the mountains of Abyssi- 
nia, or m the deserts of Egypt. The princqtal diftiac- 



tioa leems to be, that in the one caae ve read «f die 
feelings and occupaiioni of a simple sailor, whose only 
study was how to keep himself aMve ; and in the other 
we are informed of philosophioal meditations and aosiete 
devotion. 

It must not, at the tame time, be denied, that though 
it is right to divest the subject of the romance attadsed 
to it by the novelist, it still retains a very oonsidesable 
interest ; and Mr Howell, as a conscientiotts inquirer 
into the truth of the case, has the merit of placing the 
whole circumstances of Selkirk*8 peculiar destiny m the 
proper light. We shall present our readers with one or 
two extracts, whteh relate parcicnlarly to the gieat inci- 
dent of Selkirk's life, and which we, of course, consider 
the nKMt amusing and inatmctive part of the work. Ha- 
ving told us that he was bom in the year 167^, of mean 
parents, at Largo, in Ftfe^ and that he tamed oat a 
spoiled and wayward boy, our biographer, having Urn 
materials to work npon, brings us quickly down to 1703, 
in which year Selkirk, who had early shown a propen- 
sity for the sea, and had acquired some littk repatatkm 
as a man of skill and cooimge, left the Downs as sail- 
ing-master, in one of the two ships with which Dampier 
proceeded on a craising expedition to the South Sieas. 
After being furnished with some details of die voyage, 
whidi at this time of day possess littk general interest, 
we at length arrive at the island of Juan Fernandez, to 
which Selkirk's vessel toad come for repairs. Selkirk 
had by this time quarrelled so seriously with hia captain, 
that he determin^ at whatever risk, not to return to 
his vesseL The following is the account Mr Howell 
gives us of his rssolution to remain alone on the island, 
and of his first feelings when he saw his comrades d«. 
part, never to return s— 

^* From the beginning to die end of S»tembcr, die 
vessel remained undergiuog repairs. Tlie disagreeinent, 
instead of being made up, became greater every day, and 
strengthened the resotudon which Selkirk had made to 
leave the vessel. Just before getdoe under weigh, he 
was landed with all his eflRiCts, and he leaped on shore 
with a faint sensadon of freedom and joy. He shook 
hands with his comrades, and bade them adieu In a 
hearty manner, while Straidliog sat in the boat urging 
dicir return to the ship, which order they instandy obey > 
ed ; but no sooner did the sound of their oars, as they 
left the beach, fall on his ears, than the horrors of be- 
ing left alone, cut off from all human society, perhaps 
for ever, rushed upon his mind. His heart sunk within 
htm, and all his resolution failed. He rushed into tlhe 
water, and implored them to retium and take him on 
board with them. To all his entreaties Stradhng turned 
a deaf ear, and even mocked bis despair ;— i^denouncing 
the choice he had made of remaining upon the island as 
rank mutiny, and describing his present situation as the 
most proper state for such a fellow, where his example 
would not affect others. 

^< For many days after befaig UXk alone, Selkirk was 
under such great dejecUon of mind, that he never tasted 
food until urged by extreme hunger, nor did he go to 
sleep until he could watch no longer, but sat with his 
^res fixed in the direction where he had keen hiA ship- 
mates depart, fondly hoping that they would retum and 
free him from Ms misery. Thus he remained seated 
npon his chest, until darkness shut out every obstacle 
from his sight. Then did he dose his weary eyes, but 
not in sleep ; for montng found him, still Mudoisly 
hoping the return of the vesseL 

^^ When urged by hunger be fed upon seals, and ncfa 
shell-fish as he could pick up along the shore. The 
reason of this was the aversion he felt to leave the beach, 
and the care he took to save his powder. Though seali 
and shdl-fish were but sorry fare, his greatest inoonve- 
nienee was the want of salt and bread, which made him 
loathe hia food ontU reconciled to it by long use. 
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<^ It w» DOW the beginning of October, (1704,) which 
in those touthern latitudes is the middle of f pring, when 
nature appears in a thousand varieties of form and fra- 
grance, quite unlcnown in northern climates ; but the 
agitation of his mind, and the forlorn situation in which 
li was now plsoed, caused all its charms to be imiegard- 
ed. There was present no one to partake of its sweets, 
— 410 companion to whom he could communicate the 
faelings of liis mind. He had to contend for life in a 
mode ouite strange to him, and it was with modi diffi- 
culty that he sustained the horror of being alone in such 
a dMolate place. If we think, for a moment, how dis- 
agreeable it is to most men to be left by themselves for 
A few days, we may form a faint idea of his situation, 
and how painful it must ha?e been to him, a sailor, ac- 
eoatxxned to enjoy and perform all the offices of life in 
ihe midst of bustle and fellowship. What greatly added 
CO the horrors of his condition, was the noise of the seals 
during the night, and the crashing made by falling trees 
and rocks among the heights ; which last often bioke 
the stillness of ti&e scene with horrid sounds^ that were 

cdioed horn vaUey to valley. 

• ••••• 

^ The building of the hut was the first object that 
roused him to exertion ; and his necessary absence from 
the ahote gradually weaned his heart from that aim 
which had alone absorbed all his thoughts, and proved 
a aecoadary means of his obtaining that serenity of mind 
he afterwwds enjoyed ; but it was eighteen months be- 
fore he became fiUly composed, or could be for one whole 
dmy absent from the beach, and from his usual hopeless 
watch for some vessel to reUeve him Stem his melancholy 



After the lapse of several months, custom gradually 
made Selkirk*s situation less irksome, and we find him 
at length l)ecoming happy in his solitude. The follow- 
extract supplies us with an account cf his mode of 



ing exti 
li£:_ 



^ Havinff food in abundance, and the climate being 
healthy and pleasant, in about eighteen months he be- 
came reconciled to his situation. The time hong no 
longer heavy upon his hands. His devotions, and fire- 
qnent atodv of the Scriptures, soothed and elevated his. 
mind ; and this, coupled with the vigour of his health, 
and a constantly serene sky and temperate air, rendered 
hia life one continual feast. His feelings were now as 
joyAd as they had before been roelancmily. He took 
ddi^t in every thinp aroimd him; ornamented the 
hut in wtiich he lay with fragrant branches, cat firom a 
npacioua wood on the side of which it was situated, and 
thereby fimned a delicious bower, fanned with continual 
hreeaca* sofi and balmy as poets describe, which made 
his lepoae, after the fatiguea of the chase, equal to the 
moat exquisite sensual pkaaures. 

^ Yet, happy and contented as he became, there were 
■dnor cares that bn^e In upon his pleasing solitude, as 
it were to place his situation on a level with that of other 
hnman bemgs ; for man is doomed to care while he io- 
hahits this mortal tenement. During the early part of 
his residence, he was much annoyed by multitudes of 
rata, whidi snawed his fioet and other parts of his body, 
as he slept £iring the ni^t. To remedy this disagree- 
slde annoyance, he caught and tamed, after much exer- 
tion and patient perseverance, some of the cats that ran 
SFild on the island. These new fdends soon put the rats 
to flight, and became themselves the companions of his 
leisure hours. He amused himsdf by teaching them to 
daiiea, and todo a number of antic feats. Thev bred so 
laat, too, under his fostering hand, that they lay upon 
his bed snd mpon the floor in great numbers ; aitid, al- 
^haogh thus need horn his former troublesome visitors, 
ycty so strangely are we formed, that when one care is 
sinoved, anolther takes its place. These very protectors 
a source of great uneasineaB to him ; for the idea 



haunted his mind, and made him at times melancholy, 
that, after his death, as there would be no one to bury 
his remains, or to supply the cats with food, his body 
must be devoured by the very animak which he at pre- 
sent nourished for his convenience. 

*^ The island abounds in goau, which he shot while 
his powder lasted, and afterwards caught by speed of 
foot. At first, he could only overtake kids ; but latterly, 
so much did his frugal life, joined to air and exercise, 
improve his strength and habits of body, that he could 
run down the strongest goat on the island in a few mi- 
nutes, and, tossing it over his shoulders, carry it with 
ease to his hut. All ttie by-ways and accessible parts 
of the mountains became familiar to him. He could 
bound from crag to crag, and slip down the precipices 
with confidence. So great was his strength and speed, 
that he could in a short time tire out even the dogs be- 
longing to the Duke and Duchess, and outrun them in 
the most laborious chase. 

*' With these capabilities, hunting soon became his 
chief amusement. It was his custom, after running down 
the animals, to slit their ears, and then allow thera to 
escape. The young he carried to the green lawn beside 
his hut, and employed his leisure hours in taming thera. 
They in time supplied him with milk, and even with 
amusement, as he taught them as well as his cats to 
dance ; and he often a^rwards declared, that he never 
danced with a lighter heart or greater spirit anywhere, 
to the best of music, than he did to the sound of his 
own voice with his dumb companions.*' 

At length, after he had been on the island four years 
and four months, he was destined to be restored to hu- 
man society. Some Bristol merchants, having fitted out 
two armed ships to cruise against the French and Spa- 
niards, in the South Seas, gave the command to Captain 
Rogers, who visited Juan Fernandez at nearly the com- 
mencement of his expedition. Mr Howell thus writes 
on the subject :— . 

*' On die 31st of Jannsry 1709, they came in sight of 
Alexander Selkirk's dominions, who was, as usual, an- 
xiously surveying the watery waste. Slowly the vessels 
rose into view, and he could scarcely believe the eight 
real ; for ofken had he been deceived before. They gra- 
dually approached the island, and he at length ascer- 
tained thrai to be English. Great was the tumult of 
paasions that rose in his mind ; but the love of home 
overpowered them aU. It was late in the afternoon when 
they first came in dght ; and lest they should sail again 
wittiout knowing that there was a person on the island, 
he prepared a quantity of wood to bum as soon as it was 
dark. He kept his eye fixed upon them until night fell, 
and then kindled his fire, and kept it up till morning 
dawned. His hopes and fears having banished all de- 
sire fbr sleep, he employed himself in killing several 
goats, and in preparing an entertainment for his ezpect- 
td guests, knowing bow acceptable it would be to them 
after their long run, with nothing but salt provisions to 
live upon. 

^' When day at length opened he still saw thera, but 
at a distance from the shore. His fire had caused great 
consternation on board ; for they knew the island to be 
uninhabited, and supposed the light to have proceeded 
from some French ships at anchor. In tiiis persuasion 
they prepared for action, as they must eiUier fight, or 
want water and other refreshments, and stood to ttieir 
quarters all night ready to engage ; but, not perceiving 
any vessel, tiiey next day about noon sent a boat on 
shore, with Captain Dover, Mr Fry, and six men, all 
well armed, to ascertain the cause of the fire, and to see 
that aU was safe. 

** Alexander saw the boat leave the Duke, and pull 
for the beadi. He ran down joyfully to meet bis coun- 
trymen, and to hear once more the human voice. He 
took in his hand a piece of linen tied upon a small pole 



ms a flag, which he wATed as thej drew near, to attract 
their attention. At length he heard them calling to him 
for a good place to land, which he pointed ont, and fly- 
ing as swift as a deer towards it, arrired first, where he 
stood ready to receire them as they stepped on shore. 
He embraced them by tarns, but his joy was too great 
for utterance ; while their astonishment at his uncouth 
appearance struck them dumb. He had at this time 
his Isst shirt upon his back ; but his feet and legs were 
bare, his thiehs and body covered with the skins of wild 
animals. His beard, which had not been shaved for 
four years and four months, was of a great length, while 
a rough goatsV-skin cap covered his head. He appeared 
to them as wild as the original owners of the skins 
which he wore." 

We have room for only one other extract A year 
and a half elapsed before Selkirk returned to England. 
He was a good deal notitxd in London, and Sir Richard 
Steele has given some account of his appearance and 
conversation in ^^ The Englishman,'* which was a pe- 
riodical paper in continuation of ^' The Guardian.** 
Seltdrk, however, did not remain long in London ; he 
had acquired a distaste for society generallv, and set out 
on a visit to his native village, not so much in expecta- 
tion of finding himself comfortable there, as from a dis* 
like to the metropdlts. We subjoin our author's account 
of this visit, which is interesting :— 

'^ Selkirk, as soon as be had got the jnoceeds of his 
voyage realized, set out for Largo, and amved early in the 
spring of 1712 at his native viUaee. It was on the fore- 
noon of a Sabbath-day, when all were in church, that 
he knocked at the door of his paternal dwelling, but 
found not those whom his heart yearned to see, and his 
soul longed to embrace. He set out for the church, 
prompted both by his piety and his love for his parents ; 
for great was the change that had taken place in his feel- 
ings since he had last been within its walls. As soon as 
he entered and sat down, all eyes were upon him ; for 
such a personage, perhapp, had seldom been seen within 
the churdi at Largo. He was elegantly dressed in gold- 
laced clothes ; besides, he was a stranger, which in a 
country church is a matter of attention to the hearers at 
an times. But his manner and appearance would have 
attracted the notice of more discerning spectators. After 
remaining some time engaged in devotion, his eyes were 
ever tummg to where his parents and brothers sat, while 
theirs as often met his gaze; still diey did not know 
him. At length his mother, whose thoughts, perhaps, 
at this time wandered to her long-lost son, recognised 
htm, and, uttering a cry of j<^, could contain herself no 
longer. Even in the house of God she rushed to his arms, 
unconscious of the impropriety of her conduct, and the 
interruption of the service. Alexander and his friends 
immediately retired to his father's house, to give f^ 
scope to their joy and congratulations. 

^* For a few days Selkirk was happy in the company 
of his parents and friends ; but, from long habit, be 
soon felt averse to mixing in society, and was most happy 
when alone. For days his relations never saw his face 
from the dawn until late in die evening, when he return- 
ed to bed. It was his custom to go out in the morning, 
carrying with him provisions for the day ; then would 
he wander and meditate alone through the secluded and 
solitary valley of Kdl*s Dm. The romantic beauties of 
the place, and, above dl, die stillness that reigned diere, 
reminded him of his beloved island, which he never 
thought of but with regret for having left it. When 
evening forced him to return to the himnts of men, he 
appesml to do so with reluctance ; fbr he immediately 
retired to his room up stairs, where his chest at present 
stands, and in the exact place, it is probable, where it 
then stood. Here was he accustomed to amnse himself 
with two cats that belonged to his brother, which he 
aught, in imitation of a part of his oocupatioos on his 



solitary island^ to dance, and perform many little feats. 
They were extremely fond of him, and used to watch hli 
return. He often said to bis fHends, no doubt thinking 
of himself in his youth, < That, were children as dodle 
and obedient, parenu would all be happy in them.* But 
poor Selkirk himself was now far fVom being happj, for 
his relations often found him in tears. 

*' Attached to his father's house was a piece of ground, 
occupied as a garden, which rose in a considerable ac- 
clivity backwards. Here, on the top of the eminence, 
soon after his arrival at Largo, Alexander constructed a 
sort of cave, commanding an extensive and delightfal 
view of the Forth and its shores. In fits of musing me- 
ditation he was wont to sit here in bad weather, and even 
at other times, and to bewail his ever having left his 
island. This recluse and unnatural propennity, as it ap. 
peared to them, was cause of great grief to his parents, 
who often remonstrated with him, and endeavoured to 
raise his spirits. But their efforts were made in vain ; 
nay, he sometimes broke out before them in a passion of 

rief, and exclaimed, * O, my beloved island I I wish 
had never left thee I I never was before the man I was 
on thee ! I have not been such since I left thee ! and, I 
fear, never can be again 1* '* 



little more is known of Selkirk, except that he 
afterwards twice married, and died in the year 1733, at 
die age of forty-seven, on board his Majesty*s ship Wey- 
mouth, where he held the rank of lieutenant. 

The nature of the subject, which, as we have said, we 
conceive calcnlated to throw some additional light opoa 
the constitntion of human nature, and the propensities 
and susceptibilities of Dian*s mind, has induaed ns to 
devote more time and space to this book than its aise and 
literary merits would otherwise have justified. That 
hour cannot be mis-spent which is given to the examina- 
tion of the new emotions which rare and uncommon oc- 
currences awaken in the breast, and of the ingenuity and 
mental exertion which unforeseen events call forth. 



Account of the Edinburgh Setnonal School^ and tJte other 
Parochial Inttitutiont fir Education^ established in 
that City in the year 1812. By John Wood, Esq. 
Edinburgh, John Wardlaw, 1828. Pp. 262. 

** ScamcELY," says Mr Wood, " had the atrodoos 
scenes of riot and of bloodshed, by which our northern 
metropolis was disgraced on the morning of 1st January 
1812, disclosed the himentable extent of youthful do- 
pravity in that city, than ita established clergy, with a 
zeal and promptitude worthy of their Church, stood for- 
ward to oppose to the vicdence of the torrent that best, 
and surest, and only bulwark, of which the wisdom of 
their pious forefathers had laid the foundation,— the 
education, and particularly the religious education, of 
the poor.'* The expedient adopted by them for this 
purpose, was the establislimentof Gratis Sunday Schools, 
one of which should be attached to every parish in the 
dty, and under the patronage and superintendence of its 
kirk session. It was soon found that many of the can- 
didates for admission to these schools were unable to 
read at al l, a circumstance that threatened to defeat tht 
usefulness of the scheme, at least in some degree. Little 
could be done in the way of teadiing yoang people to 
read on one day of every week ; besides, the great par- 
pose of the insdtution was to communicate religioas in- 
struction, which could not be attempted with eflSect till 
the first steps of education were surmounted. To remedy 
this inconvenience, it was determined to escabHsb, in 
coonexinn with these Sunday Schools, one daily school, 
to which a limited number of the poorer candidatea 
should be admitted gratis, and the rest for a payment 
of sixpence a-mooth. This school, supported like the 
others by a voluntary contribution of the inhahitaini at 
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tbc diuich floofi OII06 a-jut^ now TCod^et nom five to 
•ix huBilred fcbolan, and has been the scene of a most 
sttcccaitfar experiment in education, of which the rtsalts 
and details are now before us in the little wotIk of which 
we ha?e copied the title abore. 

As the directors of the Sessional Schools were under 
the neoessitj of consulting economy in their arrange- 
mcDts— in fact, they haTe but one stated master for 
their principal scho<d — their attention was naturally 
turned to that sjrstem of teaching whidi professes to 
aooonplish most by the cheapest meansr— namely, the 
Madras, or National School, or Monitorial,»4n short, 
Dr BcU*s systern. This, in its external arrsngements, 
they adopted, and it is now practised, bat with some 
Hikinicatiops* 

The svbstaotial merits d this school are, however, 
in a great mcasnre pecnUar to itself. One of the chief 
tfaings attended to, almost ftom the first, is to make the 
popUs understand the meaning of die words and phrases 
that tiecnr in the course of rcMlng. The simple sounds 
are tanght in words that haTe meaning, and every body 
wbo refers to Air Wood's boolc (p. 166) will be satisfied, 
aa well as astonished, that this may be done. Tliese are 
eombined into short sentences, wliich, as soon as he is 
capable of reading them, the pupil is required to put 
into language (S^tch, if he wDl) of his own— and thus 
ideaa, trifling it may be, but still ideas results of men- 
tal ac ti o n ar e d m ila ting in his brain contemporaneous^ 
1^ with sounds. As the child advances, the same atten- 
tioo ia paid to the lonaer words and more complex sen- 
teneea that occur in the course of his reading, and he 
noooancea no wovd that, before he Iws done with it, 
he must not have learned to define, no sentence that 
most not haw been resolved into ideas of his own. The 
method of explaining compound woida is analytical ; 
and it ia curious enough with what trifling assistance 
diildrcn, who know no unguage but their own, and that 
imperlectly, are able to resolve words, which none but 
adqKa in the dead or the cognate languages have been 
hitbarto expected to understand, otherwise than empiric 
cally. A short extract from Mr Wood\book will ex- 
plahi the way in which this is done :-» 

^ If in any lesson the ichokr read of one having 
*' done an unprecedented act,^ it might be quite sufficient 
for ooderstanding the meaning of that single passsge, 
to tell him that * no other person had ever done the like ;* 
but this would by no means fully accomplish the object 
we have in view. The child would thus receive no dear 
Botioo of tlie word unprecedented^ and would, dierefore, 
in all probability, on the next occasion of its recurrence, 
or of the recurrence of other words from the same root, 
be as much at a loss as before. But direct his attention 
to the threefold composition of the word, the an, the^^, 
and the cede. Ask him the meaning of the syllable un 
in compoaition, and tell him to point out to you (or, if 
necessary, point out to him) any other words in whidi 
it haa this signification of not, (such as uncommon^ un* 
civil) ; and, if there be leisure, any other syllables whidi 
have in composition a similar effect, such as la, with all 
iu modifications of ig^ U^ Ifit, ir, also dit and aon, with 
examples. Next investigate the meaning of the syllable 
pre in composition, and illustrate it with examples, sudi 
as previous^ premature. Then examine, in like manner, 
the meaning of the syHable cede, and having shown that 
in composition it generally signifies to go, demand the 
significEition of its various compounds— /^rccfiir, proceed^ 
smcceedy accede^ recede,, exceed,, intercede. The pupil will 
in this manner acquire not only a much more distinct 
and lasting impression of the signification of the word 
in question, but a key also to a vast variety of words in 
the language.** P. 145, 6. 

If it shan be asked, MThat can be the advantage to 
charity children of so critical a knowledge of terms ? 
die answer is eaay and obvious- First, it must be kept 



in mind, that book-En^ish is to the lower natives of 
Scotland a sort of foreign toogoe, whidi requires this or 
some sort of interpretation to inake one word -in every 
three or four intelligible. Secondly, it should be re> 
membered that the great object of educating these dul- 
dren at all, is to open tlie door to religious instruction ; 
and it must be obvious to every body how mudi the 
method in question must assist in making dks Bible and 
the Catechism well understood. Thirdly, as the pupils 
of this school are for the most part intended for trades, 
to whidi they must be bound apprentices at an early age, 
and as tliey can afterwards be expected to have few op- 
portunitiea of extending their verbal aequaiatance with 
English, it is desirable that they should carry away from 
school such an acquaintance with the words that oecur 
in reading, as to make the perusal of any book of in. 
fonnation that may fall into their hands easy and agree- 
able to them. And Isstly, the habit of actirity and 
watchful attention, whidi U created by the necessity of 
invariaUy catching the sense of what is read, is fbond 
to tell amasingly in some of the other and more advan. 
ced departments in the school, insoorach that we can 
scarcdy recommend to oar friends a more pleasing or a 
more wonderful s p e ct a cle, than the examination of Uie 
geography, the arithmetic, and the gnunmar fofms of this 
Sesskmal SchooL 

For the particular steps by which so mndi is aeoom- 
plished, as well as fbr a oomplete explanation and de- 
fence of the method of teaching pracdaed in this semi- 
nary, we muat refer to Mr Wood's book« which we now 
take raudi pleaaure in characterising as one of the most 
judidous and interesting works on education which we 
nave seen* The author is a gentleman of station and 
liberal acqnircmenta, who ^vea much of his time to the 
institution of which he is here the historian ; and it is 
to his judgment and activity that it owes most of what 
is disdoguishing in its plan and management. This 
book contains many details with which we could have 
entertained our readers far better, than by our own re* 
marka on the subject of it, had it not been still more 
our object to inrite attention to the institution of a^iich 
Mr Wood is the Coryphaus, than to do justice to his 
merits as an authoc 



The Man o^ Two Liva : A NarroHve^ written h^ 
Himtel/. Two vola. London ; Henry Colbam. 182& 

We do not know whether this be a translation or not, 
butitlooksagooddeallikeit. There is a stiflbess and 
a flatness in t& writing, which seems to imply that die 
ideas were originally put on p^ier in another language 
.—we should guess the German. The fiction, at lul 
events, upon wtiich the main interest of the story pin- 
dpally hinges, is suffidently Oermao. We do not, how- 
ever, exac^r mean to use this word as a term of re- 
proach. Without professing any admiration for the 
many wild and extravagant abaurditaes to which Qer- 
man writers have given birth, we do not choose to join 
in the cry which has of late been so promiscuoudy raised, 
in a sudden revulsion of feeling, agsinst German novefa^ 
romanoea, plays, superstitions, and horrors of aU kinds. 
On the contrary, we care not to conceal our liking even 
for the bold and most unnatural conceptions which have 
emanated from this school. Thepowersofthemindofman 
may take various ways of showing themsdves. Reason, at 
a certain stage of its progress, must always end in conjec- 
ture; and those conjectures, though they may be the most 
unprofitable, are often the most interesting, which do not 
merdy fiutter round the confines of knowledge, but soar 
away into those dark and undiscovered regions through 
whose gloom thought rardy or never penetrates. It ii 
said that there are stars so distant that thdr light has 
not yet reached this earth ( and in like manner there aie 
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some imagiiuitioiis fo wild and enmdc^ thai it would 
seem to btdifiicult to determine from whence ihej came, 
or whither they were going. Yet, they are not without 
ft purpose ; light sprang out of ch aosy.. -order proceeds 
from confusion ; and surely some good maybe ultimately 
derived from the most undigested elements of thoagh^ 
however far-fetched, or however strained beyond the ut- 
most bounds of probability. This diving into the mys- 
teries of mind— !thii endeavouring to tear aside the veil 
that hangs before the filmy sight of materiality, has been 
stigmatised as dangerous ; but it is not dangerous. The 
very desire which prompts to such investigations, proves 
that they are lawful ; it is an evidence of the noble as- 
pirations of our nature to wish to dig down into the 
grave, and tear out from its recesses the secrets of fiitu- 
tity. There may be hopelessness in the undertaking ; 
but though the light of day be shot out, why should not 
the captive long to breathe once more the fresh air of 
heaven, and dash his chains against his prison walls ? 
Who shall say that some little eldnk may not be made 
at last, through which the breese and the sunshine may 
enter ? Blame not, then, the austere and gloomy votary 
of Oerman superstition ; — superstition is sublimity, and 
the more sublime, because olMcure :— superstition is the 
very mantle of immcfftality. 

There is itUettecty too, in many of the mystic disclo- 
sures of Oerman imaginations. A traditionary and he- 
reditaiT belief in supernatural terrors is but Uie symp- 
tom of a weak and ill-regulated constitution ; but to 
conceive and give consistency to beings and things en- 
dowed with attributes out of tlie common course of those 
laws which seem to regulate the universe, implies a crea- 
tive power-.a something higher than the mere gross 
frame which surrounds us here. It is for this we look 
in the pages of German metaphysicians and novelists, — 
two characters which with them are in general combined. 
A tale of vulgar terror, calculated only to make peasants 
gape round a winter fire, would be stale and uninterest- 
ing ; but the mind that seems capable of untwisting 
some of the threads of destiny,— of leading us a 
certain length down the dark road of futurity,— of 
re-animating . the dead, or giving a new species of 
existence to the living, is not one of which we would 
willingly speak with disrespect. In the calm exer- 
cise of ordinary judgment, we may be inclined to smile 
at the visionary dreams of heated enthusiasm, but why 
should we denounce them as baneful or useless ? The 
alchymists of old devoted their lives to a glorious, though 
most deceitful phantasy ; had they succeSbd, they wovdd 
have been deified. They failed; but in their failure 
there was no disgrace, and to their researches science is 
indebted for some of its most brilliant discoveries. The 
eagle cannot imp his golden crest with sunbeams from 
the fount of light ; but stiU the royal bird, though far 
beneath the goal to which he tends, soars far above his 
less ambitious mates. 80 is it wiUi the genius of the 
soUtary reveller among the forbidden things of heaven 
and eiffth ;-— oftentimes he goes far astray, but there are 
moments when he seems to touch the very skirts of the 
hidden mystery, and with thrilling awe we wait for the 
one additional step which is to carry him into its imme- 
diate and revealed presence. 

These remarks have partly been snggested by the book 
before us. In the leading idea on which <^ The Man of 
Two Lives*' is founded, there is something bold atid 
striking. ** If consciousness alone establishes our iden- 
tity,*' savs the author, ** for our body is in a constant 
state of change, that prhidple in me might render other 
proof unnecessanr. I need only express my oonsdons- 
ness that one and the same mind has animated and di- 
rected two distinct persons, was intimate with their 
growth and their decay, their pleasures and their pains, 
their mental and moral discipline, their hopes and their 
fears. I am the man now writing his present history, 
and am equally sure that I wot that otner being whose 



Ufo I also record, because I know it to have bsen mine.'* 
*' As this life,** he proceeds, '^ resembles no other that 
has ever been written, it should commence in a manner 
utterly unlike every other biography. The reader, there- 
fore, will allow me to tell him, in Uieoutnet, ttiat I died 
at the early age of forty-five, in the city of Frankfort 00 
the Maine. 1 distinctly remember the last expressions 
that were used as life was ebbing fast away. After a ra- 
pid survey of a mis-spent existence, I suddenly flaigied 
my hands together, and exclaimed, with convuUive ena- 
gy, ^ Oh I that I could return again into the womb of my 
mother, and spring once more into a world in which 1 
have ^ed with time, and abused the blessings of my 
condition I I have suffered much, and deserved to suf- 
fer ; never having promoted the happiness of others, I, of 
necessity, poisoned my own.' At that agonizing moment, 
did 1 fancy a voice of more than human sweetness, or 
did really some immortsl spirit speak to my mind, ra- 
ther than to an ear stifiening into clay, the words which 
follow P Unhappy mind ! thy with is granted; thorn shmU 
once more animate a human firm,** 

Such is the wild conception upon whidi thisromaact 
is founded, and it is one out of which a good deal mig^ht 
have been madOi But the author appears to be quite un- 
equal to the task. We could almost believe that another 
had supplied him with the idea, snd that he had only 
reared a dull superstructure upon it. We cannot descend 
to particulars ; but we may state generally, that these is 
a woful deficiency of incident, and that those introduced 
are far too insignificant and puerile for the subject. Nei- 
ther is there much animation in the style; and though 
there is an occasional attempt at a display of some kara- 
ing, we strongly suspect it is only surfoee work. Instead 
of being prolonged into a novel of two volumes, had the 
tale been condensed into thirty, or forty pages, it might 
have been interesting; asitis, we are afraid a good sob* 
ject has been spoiled. 



My Gmndfather^t Farm ; or Pictwrei af Rmral jLi^fe. 
Edinburgh ; OUver and Boyd. I92ik Pp^ Saft. 

This is the production of an amiable, but not of a 
very talented man. Like the ^' Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,** it consists of a series of sketches, illus- 
trative of the character and peculiarities of the peasantry 
in the southern and agricultural districts of the country. 
But th ese *^ Pictures of Rural Life,** are not an imita- 
tion of the «* LigbU and Shadows.** The style of the 
two authors is perfectly different, the one being much 
more imaginative and poetical, and consequently of 
a higher order, than the other. Plain narrative, which 
trusts to exciting attention by the truth and minute- 
ness of its details, rather than by its glowing colour- 
ing or flights of fancy, chieflv characterises *' Mj 
Orandfatber*s Farm." The volume contains twenty, 
two chapters, all of which possess merit, and are read 
with satisfaction ; but are scarcely entitled to the high- 
est meed of praise, and seldom awaken very dieep 
emotions. The book is, in short, one of those which 
it would be preposterous to criticise severely, and which 
many people will like the more, (and perhaps wise- 
ly,) because it is simple and natural, without being 
very original or very energetic. It is exactly what it 
pretends to be— a foithful picture of many of the com- 
mon scenes and occurrences of rural life. It looks very 
much like the production of a country clergjrman, who 
had never seen much of the great world, and in whose 
mind a chastened melancholy,— a sort of cheerful sad- 
ness, (if we may use the expression,) Is the predomi- 
nant feeling. A tone of benevolence and piety pervades 
his book, which, though it does not rouse, perhiqM si- 
lently improves ; and at its conclusion we are iochaed 
to think so fhfoorably of the man, that we fed relactaiit 
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to mf rag^ iffvsie of tbe aathor. We can praent mdj 
one ■ptcimm of the Tolume ; — it is entitled 

TRZ FLITTIXO. 

^ It was on the day before the flitting, that John Ar- 
mour*! farm-stock, and indeed every thing he had, but as 
much aa might furnish a small cottage, was to be rouped 
to meet his debts. No doubt it was a hearurendins scene 
to all the family, though his wife considered all their 
losses light, when compared with her husband's peace of 
mind. The great bustle of the sale, however, denied him 
tbe leisure which a just view of his condition made most 
to be dreaded ; so that it was not till late in the evening, 
when all was quiet again, his cherished possessions re- 
moved, and time allowed him to brood over his state, 
that tbe de^ feelings of vexation and despair laid hold 
of bis spirit. 

^ The evening was one of remarkable beauty ; the 
birds never more rapturous, thegrass never greener around 
that £arm4iouse. The turf seat on which old Hugh was 
woQt to rest, in the comer of the little garden, was white 
with gowans ; the willows and honeysuckles that over- 
arcbed it aU full of life ;— the air was bland, the cushat*s 
distant cooing very plaintive— 4dl but the inhabitantt of 
the bumble dwelling was tranquil and delighted. But 
they were downcast^—each one pursued some necessary 
pr^>aration for to-morrow*s great change, sayins little, 
but deeply occupied with sad thoughts. Once the wife 
ejaculated, ^ Oh, that the mora was o*er I*—** Yes,* said 
her husband, * the morn, and every mora o* them ; but 
I wish this gloamin* had been stormy.* He could not 
settle,— he could not eat, he avoided conversation, and, 
with his hat drawn over his brow, he traversed weari- 
fiUly the same paths, and did over and over again the 
same things. It was near bed-time, when one of the 
children aud to her mother, ^ My father*s stan*in* at the 
comer o* the stable, and didLna speak to me when I spak* 
to him I gang out, mother, sAid bring him in.*.— ^ If he 
wad but s^ak to ane !* was the mot^*t answer. She 
went out,— tbe case had become extreme,-.-and she ven- 
tured to argue with and reprove him. * Ve do wrang, John, 
— this is no like yoursell ;— 4itt world*s fu* o* afflictiouy— 
itben kcQ that as weel as yo%— ye nutuna ha*e a* things 
your ain way ; there*8 ane abune us wha hassaid, <' In sor- 
row abalt thou eat thy bread all the days of thy life.** Ye 
caona expect to gang free ; and I maun say, it wadna be 
guid £ar ooy o* us. Mav be greater ills are yet to befa* ye, 
and then ye*ll rue sair that ye ha*e gi*en sic way at this time : 
cooae ia, John, wi* me ; time will wear a* this out o* 
mind.* He struck his hand against his brow,— he grasped 
at hia neckcloth, — and after choking on a few syllables 
which be could not utter, tears gushed from his eyes, and 
he mdtcd in a long heart-rending fit of weeping. Oh I 
it is a soROwful thing to seeastrong, hard-Katured man 
shedding tearsl His sobs are so heavy, his wail so full^ 
tooed t John Armour, perhaps for twenty years a stran- 
ger to weeping, bad now to burst the sesied sluices of 
manhood*s grief, which nothing but tbe resistless strag- 
gle of agony could accomplish, ere relief could reach his 
labouring breast. Now it was he sought the dearest sanc- 
tuary oo esnb, — he leaned upon his wife*s bosom, and 
she lavished on him the riches of a womsn*s love. At 
IcBgtb be went to rest, gender in spirit, and borne down 
by a iesa fiigbtfid woe than what had lately oppressed 
him. 

** Next morning brought round the bustle of flitttna. 
'There is a deep interest attending a scene of this kind, 
altogether sqiarate from the foeliogs of those who have 
to lea^ a fiivourite abode. Circumstances of antiquity, — 
of mystery, belong to it The demolition even of an <dd 
hooas baa something mdancholy ; the dismantling it of 
fornkare is not Ins aflbcting. Some of the servanu that 
had beeaat one time about the farm assisted on this oc- 
rsniwi, flsd entered fully into the sentiments now de- 
scribed. * That prosa has been there, 1*11 wanan*, this 



fifty Tears ; it was his mother's, and cam oo her blidie 
marriage-day ; the like o*t ve*ll no see now-a-days,— lt*s 
freck yet. Few hae seen the back o* thee, I trow, thne 
twa days, but the wabsters and sdaters ; they winna ken 
what to mak* o* this wark ; — let me look into the back 
o*t.* * I wad be a wee eerie,* said another, fselmg the 
gloomy sppearance of the old empty dwelling suggest 
thoughts allied to supersdtion,— ^ about gangin* into that 
toom bouse at night ( I wad aye be tbinkin* o* meeting 
wi* auld Hugh, honest man.' 

^ The flitting set off to a cottage about two mUesdis- 
tant ; two cart4oads of furniture, one milk-cow, and tbe 
old watch'dog, were its amount. John Arooour lingered 
a litde behind, as did his wife, for she was unwilling to 
leave him there alone. He then ptooeeded to every part 
of the premises. The bara and stable kept him a few 
moments ; the rest he hurried over, excepting tbe kitcbeo 
and spence. When be came to the kitchen, (for it was 
the apartment he visited last,) he leant bis bead for an 
instant against the mantel-piece, and fixed his eyes on 
the hearth-stone. A deeo siah escaped him, and hia 
wife then todt him by the nana to lead hira away, whicb 
he resisted not, only saying, * I hae mind o* mony a 
thing that happened bete.' Then castbiff hb eves has- 
tily round the desolate apartment, * but nrewe« to thee 
for ever.* In a few minutes they overtook the fiittiiig, 
nor did he once tura again bis head towards tbs desolate 
pbMC, which had so firm a hold of bis heart.*' P. 188 
—143. 

To those who aie in poxsnit of innocent recreation, 
not of brilliant talent ; who love raral lifc-ito familiar 
joys and sorrows— iu trials and its virtues— iu humble 
hopes, its pleasant pasdmes, and its refining influenoes* 
we recommend a perusal of ^' My Orandfist&'s Farm.*' 
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THE SCOTTISH KATIOXAL CHABACTXB. 

0y Thomas AWdy Esq, Author of ^ ReOghui Cha-> 

TttCttfisHcSy ^JT. 

The audior of '^ St Ronan's Well** thus describes tbe 
effects which the re-appearance of Tyrrel, after a long 
absence, produced upon some of the inmates of the Gleik- 
um Inn, who thought that they saw in him the ghost 
of a murdered man : — ** The two maidens took refuge 
in tbe darksome den endtled their bed-room, whUsi <&e 
humpbacked postilion Jled like the wind into the stable, 
and with professional institict began, in the extremiiff (tf 
his terror, to saddle a horse,** These Italics mark what 
we conceive to be one of tbe profonndost things in all 
the writings of Scotty— one of those bits, so compound- 
ed of humour and deep philosophy, which raises in tbe 
reader an emotion that lies too deep for laughter, — sn 
elevated smile, whicb be feels pervading his whole ani- 
mal economy. In the present instance, we quote the 
sentence, for the sake of its philosophy, as a striking 
illustration of what its great author teaches us to term 
the UuHnet of discipline and AoM^,— that bond which 
keeps men of low natures faithful to their secidar du- 
ties ; but which, as a rational rtde of conduct, is only 
a slight grade above tbe mere disciplined instinct of a 
d<^ or a horse. In this blind dingmg of tbe poor pos- 
til^ to external use and wont, lay all his virtue and 
all his hope, even though he knew that tbe case was one 
where professional habits ooidd serve him nothing ; and 
tbe drcumstance strikingly marka the untaught mean-^ 
ness of his nature, which had been tutored to nothing 
better, and possessed, therefore, no higher resources <d 
manly consideration or moral strength. In nine instancea 
out of ten, we believe, the industry of tbe rude peasant- 
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ry of most timdoDS is diiected uid seemed by no better 
principle. Bat we know that there it a better principle 
even among men of the humblest occupations ; and we 
know that the same good effects, as they are exempli, 
fied in sober industry, in perserering attention to a se- 
vere routine of lowly duty, nay more, in a power to ex- 
tract a monX pleasure from these hardships, may be 
gained from a far nobler constitution in the poor man*s 
heart — the wUdom of duty. This we claim, as im- 
pressing a strong characteristic upon the sober industry 
of our Scottish peasantry. 

It b this ruling principle which fills them with manly 
independence, yet without denying the right claims of a 
superior ( which makes them fuU of self-respect, and 
therefore steady In their order, and amenable to superiors 
and to laws ; which renders them provident of the fu- 
ture, and therefore diligent in business, and on that ac- 
count also Toluntarily submissive. As a principle equally 
of their religious character, it sanctions and guards these 
prudential and covenanted obligations ; but, above all, 
brings them near to God, by a direct reference to the 
chattered Bible, whilst, with a noble jealousy, it makes 
them mistrustful of having the clear light thickened 
with the impure glosses of priestly middUmen. Why, 
we may here ask, is any man afraid to encourage thdr 
independence of soul, by promoting the education of the 
lower orders, if they maT be guided, as we think the 
lower dasses of the Scotch are at present, by this vi#- 
dom of duty 9 Why does not such an exclusionist 
equally fear that the rapid improvement which has 
taken place within the last twenty vears, and which is 
still taking place, in their food, and other modes of na- 
tural living, may tend tof something similar to the de- 
precated e^cts of too much knowledge, in as much as 
fulness of bread and fuU conditions of body seem as 
proximate causes of insubordination as any mood of a 
well-stored mind can be ? The more men know of them- 
selves and the world, the more they will perceive the ne- 
cessity of labour and subordination. An equal and 
general rise throughout the scale of society leaves no 
room for individual dissatisfaction. A community of 
wise and thoughtful men, labouring together in the same 
lowly occupation, makM it dignified and classi ca l,.— i 
hallows it with moral associations,— invests it with every 
becoming propriety ;— in the same way as the plastic 
power of beauty, amooe a highlv-refined people, con- 
descends to fa^ion and adorn their meanest utensils, 
associating them with the finest emanations of mind, and 
thus giving them a dignity above their literal use. 

From the earliest times, the Scots seem to have been 
a grave and enthusiastic people, impatient of the inter- 
ference of strangera, steady in their old attachments, and 
slow in forming new. This was already the character 
of the people when ther were led to oppose the system- 
atic policy of Edward I., and his powerful attempts 
to subdue their liberties ; yet there can be no doubt, 
that this period of extreme peril, and most patriotic ex- 
ertion, had, in re-action, a greater share than any other 
circumstances in the early history of this nation, in form- 
ing and fixing its leading characteristics. The welLap- 
pointed designs of a politic prince, taught them distinct- 
ness and perspicacity in their watchfulness ; they were 
trained to suspicious caution by his crafty policy, which 
disregarded fidr chivalrous hostility ; and his powerful 
and persevering attempts kept them up to an equal spirit 
of ardent and determined opposition. In the farther 
developement or fimnation of this people's temper, the 
frequent sore defeats which their little bands had to en- 
dure, in a conflict with superior and well-appointed num- 
bers, mixed a wild pathos with the stem and short 
breathings of vengeance purposed anew. Brief intervab 
of enjoyment, the more fervently enjoyed, because be- 
set by a thousand calls to renewed toil, and liable to be 
mingled with regrets for the past, and the sense of co- 
ming danger; the grave, and thoughtful, and stem con- 



sideration of grey-headed sires, mingled with the fore- 
bodings of old women, and relieved by the inspiratioa 
of minstrels, and by the fierce jest, and careless larewdl 
of the young warrior, the poignant wit of his own brood- 
ing heart, the more fully expressed when meant to cheat 
the fears of his aged parent, and the maiden of his love, 
— may account in part for the expression of our etriy 
national temper, in which humour, and pathos, and 
stem resolve, are so curiously blended. 

The blood of those early fathers of ours was not the ra- 
pid overwrought froth of waspish and vindictive slaves ; 
but strong exercise, and the cold-blowing winds of their 
mountaiuit, gave it the balm of cool valodr, whilst tiM 
wrongs of their country supplied the seal, and made 
them hearts of the <Mce-brook temper.** And they were 
men of stout hearts unto very deatb^ fighting for dieir 
decent homes and the ^' Auld Scottish glory.'* Howmany 
thoughts must have thronged the hearts of the Sootdah 
women of those times, as they sat at home in fearful ex- 
pectancy, while their fathers, and husbands, and sons, 
and brothers, were away to the fight ! What overwatch- 
fulness must have been theirs, uiaping their fiean into 
palpable visions of wraW$t and ghosts / Nor can we 
conceive a more interesting picture than the daughter of 
a Scottish mountain chief rising early from her battle- 
haunted sleep, fearfully tripping over the green pasture 
hills and *^ the wild wood thorough,** to look down the 
far green gon^ of the Yarrow for the brave returning 
bancL Par £>wn, beneath the moming sun, might be 
seen the little plump of bonnets and spean ;~X> Ood ! 
how mudi diminbhed I slowly and solenmly coming oo, 
in mingled grief and indignation of heart for their toave 
fidlen. But soon shall be descried the sublime faces of 
devoted men, not less erect than when they went fon^ 
to battle ; and never shall their bonnets be pulled over 
their brows to hide the dond-spots of shame and disho- 
noured defeat. 

The Border wars of our country with England admit 
of other illustrations, and fumbh a continuation of the 
argument in r efe re n ce to thb philosophy of the Scotch 
character. Most strongly to show how much the above 
times of peculiar and patriotic war&re went to fix its 
leading features, we have only to refer to the origin and 
temper of the national minstreby, alwa3rs the trae repre- 
sentative of national feeling. It b generally allowed, 
that most of the Scottish ain and balbds were breathed 
forth from the heart of the people in the period to which 
we have referred ; and the leading qualities of oar min- 
streby, its mingled pathos, and humour, and readlve, 
seem easily derivable from the circumstances of ^e times 
which we have attempted above briefly to iUostnte. 
The heroic men of those ages have become national mo- 
dels, and the impulse of an old, hallowed, long-acknow- 
ledged music, tends to perpetuate, throughout all the ge- 
nerations of a people, the very fbelings in which it &st 
originated. 

In Uter times, if we look to the general character of 
the people in connexion with the mode of the Christian 
religion to whidi they ding, we find them strongly in* 
tellectual, and impatient of any thing like a spintual 
yoke. At the Reformation, their perspicadty ana grawe 
enthusiasm in sacred things made them go much farther 
than the Englbh in rejecting the splendoun of a ritual ; 
and, accordingly, their religious ordinances were purged 
to a severe simplidty. The attempt of England, in the 
time of Charles I., to impose Episcopacy on Scotland^ 
besides being dhrectly at variance with the wishes of the * 
latter, awoke the remembrance of former attempts tkotn 
the same quarter to impose a civil government, and this 
Episcopacy became doubly associated with the idea of 
tyranny, making the Scotdi cling more dosdy to their 
own form of worship, which, independent of Its ap. 
proval by an intellectual and wise people, b certainljp 
the sublimest in the world. It requires not to show whjkt 
efiba thb mode of religion has in leadion upon the 
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It ooDfinnt men in their intellectoa^ 
desr-ttigfatcdneis, in their grsfc enthusiasm, in their 
stewifisat morality, in nil those measures of ascendency 
pfc-emlnent in a pe(^ who are controlled by the vi#- 

The striking flralts of the Scotch character are a want 
of c our te s y and softness in the eipression of even their best 
and moat deeply-rooted aiTections ;— suspicion and illi- 
t^ermiitj in their estimate of strangers, and soeh as differ 
from tfaem in their opinions and modes of living ;— pride 
and aclf-coDeeit ; and a great degiee of irreverence con- 
nected with the external K»rms of their religious devo- 
tiou. We may illustrate each of these particulan of 
blame in order. 

A Frenchman, or even an Englishman, if he saw the 
settiiig son shining upon a remote churchyard, would 
oerer hesttftte to say to a stranger, and he would do it 
widi pathetic elegance, "Bow sweetly yonder son is shi- 
ning oo mj Vttle daughter's grave !** A Scotchman would 
have the aame feelings in such a case $ but he would 
bhnh were he to attempt to give them utterance. To 
sake good our second charge, we refer to the dtsoour- 
teeoa manner in which Freodi prisonen, during the last 
war, were treated in Scotch towns, compared with the 
oore geocrons attentions which they met with in Eng- 
knd. Aa to the third, — the pride and self-ooooeit ofia 
Sooecfamaa ia proverbiaL Wiu regard to the fourth and 
it aecnantion, can any one who has seen the decency 



md deconim of a Catholic or English chapel deny the 
invtatkMft, that the Calviniatic Scotch are i r r e v e rent to 
a &giiadog degree ? Listen in country congre g adons to 
titt dasnorous oonfibnlation of the deaf oM people 
sroond the pulpit ere the clergyman come in ; look, in 
eooatrj or city diurch, to the half of the congregation 
taking tbcir eaata so soon as die clergyman gives any hint 
diat he ia dsnwing towards the conclusion of his prayer; 
look at the eeotes that are leaving the diurch bdfore the 
condaaioo of the service; at die scores who are seising 
their hata, and brushing them with their elbows during 
the last bicasing, the end of which they seem impadendy 
10 wait for aa a signal to dap them on their heads; and 
in the £sce of all these gross things, can our imputation 
be cootraveoed ? Wel>elieve, indeed, that these and si- 
rnlMT Hherties famish no proof that our people are not 
foil of heart and reverence for the good and saaed thing; 
bat we woald rather see the abuse reformed than aid its 
ooottiraaoee by any thing like an apology for it. 

8ach are the lighu and shadows of the Scottish cha- 
racter In general ; and the glory and the gloom wiU be 
IbvDd, in their most marked features, in the men of our 
ample and oosopfaisttcated villages. They are beset with 
the bird and unamiable peculiarides which we have men- 
tamed above; but then they are sober and indusdons, 
mdhaTO exalted notions of morality and religioiu They 
i walk eoward with manly and thoughtful countenances, 
•obeicd by the sad consciousness that the lapse of our 
mortal minutes, which powder away from us like a hsnd- 
fol of glib aand, is bringing them on towards death, with 
little diance of exchan^og privadons and severe toils for 
s season of indulgence which the human heart is ever 
craving ; yet elevated with an tqval conscioosness that 
they have the enduring soul withm which can never be 
ruMisord, — which no contrast of wealth in othera can 
icfuoMitf nor 

<« All the tide of pomp 

Tkaft beata opon the high shore of Uiis world.** 

man knawa them truly who is not delighted with 

aanpfe and self-contaiiied mode of life of theae re- 

vUlagers, uid who does not most deeply respect their 

' mind, whieh, though hardened with the weatlier- 

of poverty, seems cmly more firmly, in that indn- 

pam, to keep the stamp of religious disdpline^ — 

Imprcasof heaven. To see t^e old men, on a bright 

naoB of the still Sabbadi, in thdr Kght-bhia ooaU 

facoad-atiiped waistcoau, sitting on the low beds of 
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camomile, with the Bible in their hands, their old eyea 
filled with mild seriousness, blent with die sunlight of 
the sweet summertide, is to us a delight equalled onlv 
by the awe with which we have seen me peace of their 
cottages within, and the solemn reverence of young and 
old^ when any grey-headed patrittch has gathered him- 
self up in the bed, and, ere he died, bleraed his chil- 
dren. 

Filled dien, as we are, with a deep, and founded, and 
hoary veneradon for the memory of all die dead gene- 
radons of our Scottish peasantry ; and bdieving, with 
heartfelt pleasure, thtt the present generation is, in every 
good respect, worthy of their fathers, we shall h<dd our- 
selves at liberty to speak frequendy of them,— to point 
out, it may l>e, some of their follies, and to bring forth 
into the daylight many of their secluded and nnnoticfd 
virtues. 
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THE VILLAOB GARRISON. 
▲K AXECDOTE OF THE THIETT TEAKS* WAR. 

By <m of the Authors of the ^ Odd Volume;'* ^^ Talet 

and L^endsj** {c 

It happened, in the course of the Thirty Yean* War, 
that CkMualvo de Cordova, who commanded the Spanish 
troops then overrunning the Palatinate, found it neces- 
sary to poasett himsdf cf a little widled village, called 
Ogersheim, that lay in his way. On the fint intelli- 
gence of hli approach, all the inhalntants fled to Man- 
heim; and when Ooosalvo at length drew near, and 
summoned the place to surrender, there remained within 
the walh only a poor shepherd and his wife, the latter 
of whom, having that very morning brought a little in- 
fant into this world of misery, was unable to leave her 
bed ; and her husband, of course, staid with her. 

The anxiety and distress of the poor man may be more 
easily oonodved than described. Fortunatdy, however, 
he possesied both courage and shrewdness ; and, on the 
spur of the moment, beUiooght himself of a scheme to 
give his wife and baby a chance of escape, which, uha 
emliradng them both, he hast.ened to put into exacu- 
tion. 

The inhabitants, having run off in a tremendous hur- 
ry, had lei^ almost all ihSr property at his dbposal; so 
he had no difficulty in finding what was requisite ibr his 
purpose,— namdy, a complete change of dress. Having 
first accoutred his lower man in military guise, he 
tossed away his shepherd's hat, which he repkoed with 
a huge helmet, ** a world too wide;** — he buckled a long 
swoid to his side, threw a goodly doak over his shoul- 
ders, stuck two enormous pistob in his bdt, and putdng 
on boots so thick in the soles and high in the heels, 
that they Ufted him about half a yard trom the ground, 
he fostened to them a pair of thoiae prodigious jingling 
spun whidi were the fashion of the dmes. Thus ac- 
coutred, he forthwith betook himself to the walls, and 
leaning with a pompous air on his sword, he listened 
cooUy to the henld, who advanced to summon the viU 
lage to surrender. 

M Friend," said our hero, as soon as the herahl had 
oonduded his speech, ^ tell your commander, that though 
I have not yet made up my mind to surrender at aU, 
I may possibly be induced to do so, provided he agreea 
to the three (blowing conditions, in which I shall make 
no abatement whatever. Firsty The gardson must ba 
allowed to march out with military honoun ; second, 
The lives and property of the inhaUtants mun be pro- 
tected ; third. They must be left to enjoy the free exer- 
cise of the Protestant religion.** 

The herald immediately replied, that such prroos- 
terous conditions could not for a moment be listened to ; 
adding, that the garrison was known to be weak, and 
conduding by again demanding the instant surrender of 
the place. 
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** Hj good (Heod,*' answered the ibephcrd, ^ do not 
be too lath. I adfUe yoa to inform your general from 
me, that nothing but mj desire to aToid bloodshed could 
mtioB me think of soirendcring on any terms whatever ; 
and please to add, that if he does rot choose to agree to 
those I have already stated, he will gsin possession of 
the town only at the point of the swonL ; for I swear to 
you, by the faith of an honest man and a Christian, as 
well as by the honoar of a gentleman, that the garrison 
has lately received a reinforcement he little dre«ms of/* 

So saying, the shepherd lighted hie pipe, and puffed 
away with an air of the most consummate nonchalanct. 
Confounded by this appearance of boldness and ucurity, 
the herald thought it prudent to return, and state to Oon* 
salvo the demands which had been made. The Spanish 
general, deceived by this show of reiistance, and being 
unwilling to waste either men or time in reducing thU 
paltry town, resolved to agree to the conditions offered ; 
and, followed by his troops, approached the gates. This 
lenient determination was announced by the herald to 
the shepherd, who only vouchsafed to say in reply, ** I 
find your commander is a man of some kusc.** He 
then left the walls, let down the drawbridge, ddibe* 
rately opened the g*tes, and allowed the Spanish troops 
to pour into the town. Surprised at seeing no one in 
the streets but a strange-looking fellow, whose carica- 
ture of a military costume hung upon him like patch- 
work, Gkmsalvo began to suspect treachery, and, seising 
the diepherd, demanded to know where the garrison 
was? 

^* If your highness will follow me I wHl show you,** 
answered the rustic. 

^^ Keep by my sdmip, then,** exclaimed Qoosalvo ; 
^ and on the least symptom that you mean to betray 
me, I shall send a bullet through your heart.** 

^' Agreed,** said our ftiend. *' Follow me, Spaniards 1 
for I swear by the word of an honest man and a Chiis- 
tian, as well as by the honour of a gentleman, that the 
garrison will offer you no injury.** 

He then placed himself by Gonsalvo*s stirrup, and. 
followed by the troops, passed through several silent and 
deserted atreets, till at length, turning into a narrow 
lane, he stopped before a mean-looking house, and ha« 
ving prevailed on Oonsalvo to enter, be led him into a 
sm^ room, where lay his wife widi her little boy beside 
her. 

^' Noble General !** he said, pointing to the former, 
'* this is our garrison ; and this,** he added, taking his 
iOD in his arms, << is the reinforcement of which I told 
you.*' 

Aware, now, of the real state of matters, (he absur- 
dity and cleverness of the trick moved even Spanish 
?«vity, and Qonsalvo gave free course to his mirth, 
hen taking off a rich gold chain which decorated his 
own person, he passed it round the neck of the infant 

'^ Permit me to offer thia mark of my esteem,*' he 
lasd, good-naturedly, *< for the valiant garrison of Oger- 
sheim. By the hand of a soldier, I envy you the pos* 
session d such a reinforeement ; and you must let me 
present you with this purse of gold, for the use of the 
young recruit.*' 

He then stooped down and kissed the delighted mo- 
ther and her boy, and quitted the house, leaving the 
•hephcrd to bosst for many a summer dsy and winter 
night, of the success of his stratagem.* 



THE DRAMA. 

We must at present limit our remarks upon this sub- 
ject to the principal novelty of the week— << Aloyse ; or 
the Forester's Daughter." As we anticipated, this piece 

* The above aneodoCe is mtlMBtle, sad msntloned in tlie M»> 
molxa of the Elector PilaliiMi 



was completely successful ; indeed, we aw not sure that 
we ever saw a drama, in two acts, so triumphantly re- 
ceived in any theatre. This may perhape partly be at- 
tributed to the circumstance of the author being a Udy ; 
but there cannot, at the same time, be a doubt, thAt it 
was still more owing to the intrinsic merits of her pro- 
duction, coupled with the adm.nble manner in whidi it 
was performed. There are nota very great number of cha- 
racters in the piece ; yet the stage effect is picturesque to 
an extraordinary degree, and the leading dranuUit per. 
towB are so strongly and judiciously contrasted, that 
they immediately tske a hold of the mind ; and when 
once seen, are not likdy to be soon forgoL There is the 
youthful and noble PhlUp brought into fine relief with 
the dark and intriguing Moniijo ; the good-natnred, el- 
derly, garrulous, and somewhat vain Madame Gagtotf 
finely contrasted with the young, the beautiful, the art- 
less, and the devoted Ahy9€> Then, to fill up the pic- 
ture, we have the frank, generous-hearted Mariim Ereti^ ! 
—the lively and sweetly-warbling LitetUt^^ha ezod- 
hnt old dame MargarcitOy^-^Ukd the inimiuble Mayor 
qfNevers, with a diaracter that belongs to the author, 
a wig and a face that belong to Murray, and a personal 
identity that must belong to the very individual htn^ 
self. 

With reoard to the plot, which, though simple, is ae 
managed that curiosity is at once awakened, till the in- 
terest becomes so intense that it is almost painful, we 
shall not enter upon any analysis of it, lest we ahould 
defraud our readers of the pleasure they would otherwise 
enjoy in wiuaessing the representation of the piece. With 
the acting, however, we must express the very highest 
satisfaction. We have seldom seen Mn Siddons to greats 
er advantage than in the part of ^loyae. Wherever there 
is deep emotion, to be pourtrayed with powerful and na- 
tural emphasis, Mrs Siddons is almost sure to be pre- 
eminently successful ; and she is so, most unquestion- 
ably, in ^< Aloyse." Montague Stanley, also, haa sel- 
dom been seen to greater advantage than as the jonng 
Prince ; nor has Denham's judgment ever been more 
conspicuous tlisn in his conception and executioift of titt 
part of Montijo. 

As to the literary merits of '* Aloyse^" in so far as 
the style and dialogue axe eoncemed, we think them en- 
tidcd to no mean consideration. There is no attempt, it 
is true, at any very elegant and impressive writing ; but 
the fair author has taken a much surer way to the hearts 
of her audience, by studying the simplicity aad unaf- 
fected diction of refimd and natural feeling. There are 
numerous little touches of this sort, full of elegance and 
delicacy. Thus, when Philip, whose real rank and cha- 
racter have not yet been ascertained, presents all the 
young gills of Neven with valuable trinkets and jewels 
at a fete champetre^ given in honour of Aloyae's hirtb- 
day, Aloyse, who is already fascinated with hia gallant 
bearing, is made to watch him anxiously, and the fol. 
lowing little colloquy takes place :«-. 

Aloyse, (aside.) I am bevrildered ! — Philip! who art 
thou that can thus throw thouiands from, toee with ao 
careleas a hand ? I dare not think. Be still, my heart ! 
He approaches f What ! will he dare to adorn me too 
with his sparkling gems ? I*d spurn them to the earth ! 

(PAi£tp, after taking out of the casket a diamond neck- 
lace, looks at Aloyse, and throws Ubt^ki then piucks 
a rose and approaches her,) ' 

Aloyse. His heart Is noble still I 

Phmp. I well knew, sweet Aloysal dared not ha^e 
approached you with these banUes. Flowcn aasimilntr 
only with flowers, and tlie child of nature hnrea Daftur«> 
alone. Take this raeebud, Aloyse; it will be hiq^y even 
in withering on peur bosom— but, oh 1 longer,—- n&uch 
longer, than its fleeting existence may my remanbrance 
dwell in thy gentle heut ! 

{Aloyse takes the rose, and turning oiray, hidea her 
head on herfather^s i^oulder,) 
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T1» epc oi ii g teon* of the lecoiid aet lifcry prettj 
nd timple. We give it a place here, not bj anj means 
ecaoie it it one m the best in the piece, but because it 
isbnost the only scene which can be raid without ma- 
erislly infiinging on the interest of the rest :— . 

VAmoailETTA*S COTTACX. 

luoAMXTTA ducovered making lace^^Enter Jzorsa 
wiik a UttU basket upon ker amtf the rotebitd given 6y 
Pbiuf m ker botom^^UfdmnMETTA adoances to meet 
her. 

Mar, Wtieama, mj good child; you nerer forget 
fsor poor old firiend. 

Jioyse. How hare yoo been, Ma r g a re tta , since I saw 
na Isit? Whj do you not answer me ? Why do you 
hok St me so sftdly ? Is there any thing the matter ? 

Mttr. Oh no, nothing, my sweet chil^ nothing while 
TCa sre tiina brfore me. It was only a dream that has 
ufoietcd me. I thought you were threatened by some 
si ii i iihas danger. I saw you bend down to seise a sparic- 
isf gem that rolled towards a fcariiil precipice ; you 
g rM| i id it as it was about to fidl over the abj'ss : but as 
Ma as yon plaoed it in your bosom, it pierced you to 
tkthmtt, 

^loyte. (Aside. ) Ha t this is in accordance with thy 
Jcwds, Riuip. 

Mar. That was not alL I saw you afterwards in a 
mgaifioait chamber; every thing glittered with gold— 
hrt the foM east a ghostlT shade upon your chedcs ; and 
vtoi I looked more dosely at you, your colour was gone, 
|«tr eyes were closed,— you were dead I 

iisyK. Hfdy Virgin! what a fearful dream! Itmakes 
BKibidder. (Aside,) I will not tell her of the stranger's 
ifsridfai^ presents; it would increase her fears. We 
■tut not kt our thoughts dwell, Margaretta, on these 
gfaosay fawj ba di iiga. ^ here is a basket of fruit I have 
■fwgat you. We hdd a festival yesterday. It was my 
^Mi^^ajf snd wv were cayer than usual ; for we had 
tvo unrngoa with us, who had been compelled to seek 
^ nfo^ fnaa. the violeDce of the late storm. 

Mar* Who are the strangers? 

ifoytr. I scarcely know ; but they tell us they are o^ 
>'w»--the dder ia named Montijo, and the younger Phi- 
&{»» ft esdet of die noble house of Le BeL 
^^. Aloyse, mv chUd, you talk with hesitation— yon 
"hah tt the mention ot these strangers. Guard well 
rwhevt, Aloywu May heaven grant this fearful dream 
■an Wlbond to he nothing but a dream. When I see 
yg H ss ml a g bdere me In youth and beauty, and then 
"^ of your perhaps Aiding away— like the withered 
Mww in your boaom, (^Pauses — Alouse looks confused,) 
imtlvknow why, but I feel a weight vressfaig on my 
Mrt, wUch teUa me all is not right. Aloyse, will you 
°*^ to what I say, and follow my advice ? You always 
^ thrMigh the forest alone; — I never thought so be- 
^"«; Wt it is at this moment impressed upon me, that 
tKR it dsager ia doing so. Promise me that you will 
^'^^ ci^ sgain without a companion. Two are al- 
vftfi «ftr than one. 

^^oyae. Dear asother, what danger can there be in the 
"••< r I bsive p as s ed through it daBy all my life, and 
■fw met with any thing to ahurm me. But, if it will 
at yoor mind at rest, I promise to comply with your re- 
Vjot. And now I most take my leave ; for Madame 
(^ffMt derired me to return home soon. 

MvT, Farewdly Aloyse; and may all good sainta watch 
•'wtliee. 

{Music^jtLorgB kneelSf and Mamoammtta gives ker 
her blessing.) 

We consider onrselTefl fortunate in having it in our 
f^^^pft tha abova short sad very imperfect sped- 
•j" sf ttiis uBpubBshcd Drama. We must not con- 
Jj^vi^^t miotioning that the autlior, combining 
Jfwi^ taste with her literary talents, has intro- 
•« •weral pieces of very excellent music, in particu- 

W tr* ^ ""'^ "^^^ "^ '^ ""^^ beautifully sung 

S " •» T aaaiall, and always rapturously encored. — 

r«di of this song are quite m the spirit of the air. 

* cuioot help eipressing ouz hope that it will not 



be long befivre the authoress ot *^ Aloyse,'* already so 
favourably known to the public as one of the authors of 
the <' Odd Volume,** '« Taks and L^ends,** &c wiU 
pluck another laurel in a career she has thus so success- 
fully commenced. 

Weekly List or PsBroKMAircEf. 



Da:. 7-18. 



Sat. 



La Jeans Wtmms Cokre, ht Bevs €Am«mr, VJkadf 
InHm*, A Let AnjftaiKs ponr Rtrs, 
Men. Rob Roy, A the Bottle Imp, 
Tubs. Green^ftd Momtter, Alovte, A He Ue$ Kte Tratk, 
Wao. Paut Pry, Aloyse, ^ A Roland fir an Ottver, 
THua. Mason (^BMda» Do,, 4 Brother and Sister, 
Faio. Do. Do,p and Two fHends. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SONNETS, 

BY THX aSV. aOBCET MOaXBXAS. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal 

Siay^>Some years ago, Iwas in the habit of embody- 
ing any little picture of nature^ or reflections on oeeor- 
rences or books, in the form of a aonnet*— a kind of com- 
poaition long enough to bring out a slight sketch or a sin- 
gle thought, but which, at the same time, necessarily 
requires oom|n«ssion. Mv manner of writing was too 
niid to adnut of much polish or finish, which are right- 
ly considered as requisites in this species of poem ; but 
tnere may still be some small degree of interest attached 
to my attempts, if they are considered rather as a sort of 
thinking aloud in verse, than as any thing more impodng 
or pret<mding. If you are disposed to print any of my 
coliection, I can, from time to tim^ copy out one or two 
for you-— to which I shall generally prefix the date of their 
composition, and subscriM my initials. I am, sir, with 
mat respect, and food wishes for the success of your la- 
bours, your feithM servant, 

RoBT. MoaXBEAD. 
▲ WIKTEB fUXSET. 

Trx Sun seems setting in the south,— a sereen 
Of high doud, circling from the jutting steep 
Of the Eastern crag, girdles the dty deep 
Below, under its smoky blanket seen 
Shadowy, roofe piled o'er roefe, as they had been 
Thrown thus at random, in chaotic heap,— 
And o*et that cloudy wall the Sua doth keep 
His station, of a troiribied Moody mien. 
Pouring his lurid rays, from Its bold rim, 
Upon the hazy covering, sitting dim 
Over the housetop ridges rising grfm,— 
Portentous as of earthquake, to entomb 
The living mass in one wide crashing woaab^ 
Or as prscarsor of the general Doom ! 
November 90tA, 1825. R. M. 

▲ DECEMBER LAXD8CAPE. 
What though the unsparing tyrant of the year 
Has rifled of its tres s es every bough. 
Some shriveU'd leaves alone remaining now,— 
Does Nature's beauty therefore disappear? 
No !.^y yoad glorious westering Sun, I swear, 
( And Heaven and Earth bear witnen to my vow ! ) 
That now through rich Mosaic cloud, with prow 
Of gold, his burning course doth proudly steer ! 
Did dewy fingers of the blushing Spring 
E'er with such roses gem the kindling bush. 
As o'er Heaven's aamre, hands of Angds fling ? 
Nor Earth is unsaluted , s ee the blush 
On snowy hUl,— the sear leaf q u i verings 
Or twig as coral in the reddening flush. 
December 8df\Bi5i R. M. 
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Oir BEASIVO DR CHALMBRI LBCTURK. 

The flowing periods that impetuous roll. 
Travelling the univene in rapid sweep. 
And as they image upon image heap, 
And reasoning crowd on reasoning,— «torm the soul,*- 
These, Chabnen, form not of thy eharm the wlude^— « 
But rather *tis the aim thou still dost keep 
Belbre thee^ to awake from torpid sleep 
The prind^ dirincs, and to its goal 
Direct it,— ihat from earth** encumbering day. 
And the dull load of ignorance and sin. 
To the First Good it may retrsoe its way : 
So taught by thee the noble art to win 
Lost souls, fishers of men will catch their prey, 
Doubt not, till burst the nets with myriads pouring in ! 
December »A, 1888. R. M. 



SONG. 

MINKIE TO HER 8P1KNIN*. WHEEL. 

By WiiUam Tennant^ Eaq. Author of <^«^ Ansier 

Fairy'* 4c. 

Biaa on, birr on, my spinnin -whcd ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin'-whed ! 
The roofs and wa*s are dash't wi* rain ; 
The wind doth gowl at ilka pane ; 
But here I sit fu' warm and dry. 
And care na for the blasts out-by. 
Aye Urrln* at my spinnin*- wheel ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnln -whed ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin*-whcd ! 
Hey, how the towdet tow comes down ! 
Hey, how the whed rins roun' and roun* ! 
How merrily, hey, the tirlin* pirn 
Snaps wi' its iron teeth the yaim. 
Aye foUowin' ftst the birrin -whed ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin -whed ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin -whed ! 
Kate's bridal day will soon be hcre^ 
And she maun hae her pair* o' gear ; 
The weaver's hands are toom o* wark ; 
He's crying loud for sheet or sark. 
And ilytes you, lazy spinnin'-whed ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin -whed ! 
Spin on, spin on, my birrin'-whed ! 
liaud aff, ye bairns ! touch nae the rock ; 
Play farrer awa, wee Jean and Jock ; 
For minnie is taskit and set to hae 
A braw linen wab ere sweet May-daye, 
Wr birrin' at her spinnin* whed ! 

Birr on, birr on, my spinnin* whed ! 
Spin on, spin on my birrin' whed ! 
llie roofs and wa's a!*e dash't wi' rain ; 
The wind doth gowl at ilka pane ; 
But here I dt fu* warm and dry. 
And care not for the blasts outoby, 
Aye birrin' at my spinnin -whed ! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



eosHsh Oiammsr, Osocrsphy, snd Osomstry,— a stUsb of nra- 
tual instruction hat been commenoed,-Hmd an excellent course ol 
Lectures on Chemistry has been delivered by Or Robert Lorimcr 
of Haddioffton. To the Report is affixed a tsry sensible and 
practicd Address by Captain Basil Hall, who Is thepatron and pre- 
sident of the Institutioo. We recommend the Dunbar Mechaai- 
cal Institution to the notice and imftttian of aJl other small towns 
throughout Scotland, where SocietiSi of a similar descdpcioQ 
have not been hitherto established. 

The Royal Sodetr of London held its amnTemry meeting on 
the 1st of this month, and heard an InteresUnn ad<1reas from iu 
President. Mr Davles Gilbert Of the two royal medals in their 
gift, one has been this y^ar swarded to M . Eaeke, fbr his re- 
searpbes and* calculatiou conoeming the heaTcnlybody vfuaUy 
distinguished br his name; and the oUier to Dr wollaston, fa* 
his reesot liishly important and uaeflil duemied diacovefies. 

We are happy to understand, that his Majesty, erer alire to 
the claims of genius, has been gradously pleased to signify to thi 
President and Cound) of the London Society of Antiaoarics. hii 
intention of conferring two gold medds annually, of the value ot 
fifty guineas each, for the two best papers on antiouitjr which mx) 
be presen ted to the Society. We have reasoti to oelMve, that hu 



Wa are happy to perodve. by the Third Report of the Dunbar 
MeeliaBieir Institution, which has Just been published, that this 
useful and laudable Society Is prospering. The Library is in- 
craisbg»<— SdMwlf have been opened for Writing. Ailtnmetie, 



Mi^Mty has been thus induced to notice the Society, ttkrough tlM 
friendly interference of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

A pamphlet has been published at Paris, in whidi it Is strongli 
recommended tn the various Powers of Europe to convert Dm 
existing governments of Greece into an independent monarchy, 
and to place young Napoleon on the throne. The prqject is said 
to have excited some conversation on the Continent 

Washington Irving Is preparing a Life of General Washingtna 
Lockhsrt a Life of Cervantes. Sir Humphry Davy a Work on Po 
pular Chemistry, Dr Brewster Lives of the Astronomers, Gleig i 
History of the British Empire in India, and Sir Walter Scott va- 
rious Biographies,— all for the *' National Library,** announon! 
by Murray, the great Albemarle Street pubHabcr. 

Moors^ Life m Byron will appear, we undentaatl, ia January ; 
and will contain, besides other interesting matter, numerous un 
published letters of the noUe poet, many of whtd^ of a later date< 
win show very forcibly his great devotion to the caute of Grtrce 

Washington Irving has in the pTe«s a new work, entitled '* Tale 
of the MooiB ;** which, it ia said, will embody a history of the nse, 
glory, and downfall of the Moors in Spain } chiefly compose d out 
of materials coUeeted by Mr Irving during his reeent residence sJ 
SevUlo. 

Clapperton^ Travels are nearly ready for publication, inclu 
ding a memoir of his life, and a Ml account of Ms death. 

We are infonned that Mr John Maekay Wilsaa is prraariai 
fbr publication a poem to be entitled ** The Sojourner,** the firs 
booiL of which will probably appear in January. From the speci 
mens we have already seen of Mr Wilson's aliilitica» we arr in 
dined to augnr fiivoambly of tWs woriu 

A good deal of talk has been oeoasioned by Thomas CampbelT 
rei«lectioa to the Lord Hectonhlp of the Univenlty of Glas«o« 
We are decidedly of opinion that he well deserved the honour 
for we are not aware that any previoos Lord Rector has paid »i 
much attention to the interests, cither of oduoation ia general, a 
of the progress of tlie students, his constitaenta. in narticular.- 
His conduct, both ass public anda literary man. ought to codes 
him to them. 

Theatrical Ootrip.— There is notmnch— " Love in WrinUei. 
a Faroe by Mr Lacy, has been suooessfVtl at Drury Lane. It ! 
the third Faroe of Mr Laey'a that has been •aeocasral within tfa 
last two months.— The Dublin Theatre is about to open unde 
fivourable auspices ; Dowton and other Londoa pcrformcn ai 
of the company. 

Mtukal GoMi/K— The musical sesasn peomisea vscM. T] 
Brighton, we learn that an Italian oompany, pcrfonnlnii there i 
present, comprising Caradori, Castelll. Peil^rini. andCurian 
are to visit this dty, alter sojourning a short whUe at Birminj 
ham. at which place they are to open on the 17th.— The Proft 
sional Concerts should turn out well, oonsldering the acoessioa < 
Btreogth they have reoeived tnm the return of Mr A. Mum] 
who, it is said, has more than fulfilled the antidpationa that hi 
been formed before his visit to the Continent He takes the lei 
in the musical festivities of the winter, by elving a concert ia il 
Hopetoun Rooms on the 19th. Madame Catalan! is likewise i 
be here In January, bringing with her. aa report saith. aomeolhi 
singers. These singers, however, will turn out, we suapect, tol 
nothing better than her old crony Mrs Bedford, or some dud 
cate ofthat very serviceable folL The ustial routine of what a 
called benefit coneerta will of course follow ; and some of i 
more celebrated of the London pCEfoni^erH ^ Is ruaouicda i 
to give u^. a fly'utg call. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

To Profeaor OlUetpie. of St Andiewst whem we are hapM 
have it in our power to npk, among our oootdhutoia. we a 
our best thanks. ' 

To the author of the «« Uacs addressed to Sir Walter Scd 
we purpose writing at our earliest Idsurs.— The Batay ** Ow 
Pleasures of Imagination*' wUi not suit us.— The verses of ** 
W.** please us, and will probably appear, but we cannot say wl 
—The linea by *• A Wandeier," by •« W.," toy •« Note Bei 
and by *' Peter Pindar,** do not oome up to our standard. \ 

Several other Correspondents must excuse us for not 
able to attend to thdr communjcatioas Immediately ( tntt 
shall not be ov eit oofc e rt. 
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LITBaARY CRITICISM. 



TI^J}lmmm$di Bj the AutkoroT*' Pelhaa." Arth. 
hmdmi UMNrCoUMinu I92fk 

Wb d« B0t mrf tlw nHUi who it coatiaitallj tmdimg 

aatclsi bat &r Urn ia w mwj him who never mde a 

nrntiuaJL Tim, they flAeodlMipftU without humct. 

lag tht Biod ; bat wt OM notane that weooght alw^i 

t» be k that r Willi ■hiUhfi. Mil fmm mMdwbidi 

i^hrtTfT «B to Isf o«c tl«« out to vsmy, aad oelealftte 

IM iwloo ooly bjr the fMBthy of infbfouuioii neeWed 

<lmii^ wf of ^OM pmode into whidi it vuay be Uri* 

dod. WoostDOtfawtlMttUsfaitelleotaalBTMicewoald 

boltfdii with the rcMlti which night bo anticipated. 

Th» hmat mast be caltitatad aa weU as the intdlect. 

Abetift knowledge liaa, In too many inttuioea, been 

finad to maka a naa eaUen, moroee, Md caUotUi And 

tkese ianircly not a mon diegatting epoctacte in natave 

thoa a pcfioa, known to be a varj tower of learning, 

lodiag hioMelf np ia ite aneocial and eelfiih pofaaiti, 

aad a&er ehuu^ng entirely tha geotlev homaaitici of 

Ifti, OB, if aoddental eircametanoee have brought Urn 

aeoaaeaiily into oentaot with thcni,-«if he be the fothcr 

o# a fiMiily peifane,— ebunniog all the chaste delighia 

of paNBlal and oookigalcndeannent,-Jnspaingawe, but 

■et aftctioo,-Jooked ap to as a prodigy of koming, but 

Ml, iiBiifelljr, bHieily fdt,.-4o beunloved and nntovo. 

aMe. Of what value to the miMiableaseetlo are all the 

Btoees he baa io carefully hoarded f The ploaghboy, 

vhii^ briuod hb team, is a brighier and a better Unk 

la the gieat chain of ereatien. Take even the noet fh. 

taaiable wiew of the matter. Sappoeethatbecommuni- 

eatet bia knowledge to others, and gains for hhneelf a 

aameasoiieof the benefiiclors of the species. Is there 

I soy answering thrill of delight that awakens the dor- 

Buat sensibiUty of his bosom ? Does the sunshine of 

human happlnos penetrate through the cold marble of 

Msenstitutioa? Does a single pulse beat quicker? — or 

decs he Im^ on the same pk>ddlng tenor of bis way, coa- 

sdoQS of bb own superiority, but unconscious of the ex« 

^aisile pteesnie to be derived from partidpathig in the 

sympaAy of his Mlow-ereatves ? He is aof a great 

man. There never wot a great man who was not full 

of beaevoknoe, chsrity, and brotherly lore $ who has not 

had his boors, — his days, his weeks of relaxation ; who 

did not caltivaio anxiously-.pasBionately— all kindly 

Mings ; who ooold not at dmee be pleaeed with a 

laide, and tfekled wiUi astraw ; .who oould not become, 

hi an sioplidty aad sincerity, thefHend snd playmate 

ef kmoeent children ; who ooold not wiHin^y and easily 

tmi down fiat stream of fietioa oflRsred to him by the 

aeel er the nordist, share in the imaginary griefSi and 

fifsof thebeiaijs whom they call into existence, and bend 

ovir Acb pages^ tiil all Uie external world was forgot, 

•id the goUsn hoars flew by uncotmted. It is a noble and 

egiOBtt siglbt to tee the moaareh of anatiea^i opiniont. 



theri>bs aadflews of whose single Intellect ** are tides to 
the rest of Biaaklnd,** whoibiowrhisstrength, and in whose 
briUUnt eye shines the majesty of the soul widiin, aad 
on whose pstrieiaa brew thought sits crewaed and queen- 
like, — it is a nobleand a heavenly right to see such a being 
established in the centre of hb domestic aftctions, the 
more worthy of inspiring admiradeoi the more he sur- 
renders himself to sll the namdess trifles which the over. 
flowins of the joyous spirit within him may prompt 
Will uie cold and the worldly-minded dare to sneer f 
There exixt who will, — the dregs — the worms of the 
earth. Yet persons, withsl, who carry theb heads high, 
aad, in the priggish conceit of their own contracted 
littleness, aflict to braent what they are pleased to de- 
nominate the weaknesses and the abetratioas of genion. 
These human machinea swsrm in society, and rank 
high in it toow They perk themsslvee up on thdr own 
poch, snd flapping their vulgar wings, they crow with 
a thrill discordant voice, and then look round for ap- 
plause. Too often do they obtain it ; tliey become the 
cocks of their own circle, and they arrogantly lord it 
over the feeble and the ignortnt, till some more nower- 
fbl hand plucks off the feathers from tlieir loauisome 
carcsss, and consigns them, in shivering lesnness, to the 
contempt they merit. 

We are not ouite sure whether the indulgent reader 
may have exactly followed our train of reasoning. We 
bdieve we meant to prove that there are times and sea- 
sons when all men, with properly regulated diitpoeicioas, 
ought to be able to relish a good novel. Let us beware, 
however, of the opposite extreme. We gcbve to say it, 
but thb b ihr too much of a noveUreadlng generation. 
Those who live in great towns, and have stattd employ- 
ments to which they must f^ve their attention, arc 
scarcely aware of the extent of the evil. But in villages 
—in cotmtry quarters — ^inthe Baths and Cheltenhams of 
the day — in every comer where there are ladies who have 
nothing to do, and gentlemen who have spare hours to 
dbpose of, (and where are those two classes not to be 
met with ?) a novel b the grend panaces — the happy sl- 
temative— the tine qua non. The minds of these per- 
sons, if they had anv minds, would be perfect circula- 
ting libraries ; and if you take away off<r«A«{f from tverj 
drculatin.? librsry in exbtenoe, what b it that yon 



leave ? — a de^ sea of words — a heterogeneous mass of 
uninspired idcks— a desert oS vulgarism and insipidity. 
No wonder that an utter destruction of the fscolty of 
memory b the invariable lot of the novel-devourer. 
^ One reads so msny of these books, thatreelly the last 
drives that which preceded it out of the head,*' is a re- 
mark whidi may be heard every day ; but to us it sug- 
gests notions particularly repulsive. It seems to imply 
not only that the book has been read for the mere sake 
of the momentary excitation, as one might take a dram 
of opium or of ardent spirits, but that t^ vicious indul- 
gence has become a habit, and that, in consequence, the 
mind has been rendered totidly unfit for the exertion of 
the most oommon-place activliy. We have for too many 
modiflcationi of a Lydb Langubh both la onrfashioa- 
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able and anfashionable •octety, both amoof^ our meA 
and our women— for there is lit'le diittnction of tex 
among tboRC who read only the tra»»h of circulating li- 
braries. But thene novtls we are told, have 8<J much im- 
proved of late, it is quite a duty to peruse them now, 
they are so full of inmrnction, and exhibic so extensive 
a k* owledge of real life I This is another wretched fal- 
lacy. The stuff we used to have about the beginning 
of the present century was not one whit worse than 
much of the stuff that has been poured out upon us 
within the last 6ve years. Its features may be some- 
what changed ; — passion is more the order of the day — 
strong unnatural contrasts — lights and shades splashed 
on in such a manner as to produce tl>e portraiu of 

monsters preposterous views of individusl ch^r^ctrr, 

aT>d mawkish sketches of genenl socety — these -re the 
^isMrguishing mgredienis of all secoi d-r<ite »nd fiftieth- 
Tat5 modern novels. Our predeoeasom were content to 
dribble out inanay more qu'etly ; three volumes of 
babble packed up at a milliner*s tei-table, and spiced 
with an occ«sotal infusion of immor'tUty, constituted 
their dish of fiction. We are by no means sure th^t the 
change hns been for the bett r. Now, there are more 
pretensions and false bloom outside, but the core is as 
rotten as ever ; — we would as soon put the Le denhall- 
street novels of 1800 as of 1828 wto the hai.ds of our 
daughters. 

It may be gathered from these observations, that while 
we are pr. pared to do justice to any novel which will 
bear the test of critical examination, we are at the same 
time determined to extend no mercy wh^ttever to any in- 
ferior work of this kind to which our notice may be di- 
rected. The existing rage for novel-writing should be 
checked ; and the best way to do this, is to make a few 
examples of the most notorious and hardened offenders. 
— iVVe come now to speak of '' The Disowned." 

The author of this novel, a Mr Bulwer, is. we think, a 
clever man ; but his book, on the whole, is a piece of great 
absurdity. Patiently have we waded through it—fourlung, 
thick volumes— and we must confess we should not like to 
have t' e ta^k to perform over again. 1'he plot (and though 
some authors affect to despite a plot, it is of the fir»t im- 
portance in a novel) is the most disjointed and rambling 
thing imaginable ; and even were we to consent to lay 
no great stress on this objection, and look upon the book 
OS only a succession of individual sceaeii, we should itill 
have to say, that these were, in manv instances, forced 
and unnatural, and conveyed no distinct picture of ac- 
tual and existing life. But still we are inclined to se- 
parate the work from its author, who, we suspect, has 
miscalculated his own powers, and, from a wi»h to do 
too much, has done next to nothing. Your modem no- 
vel-writtr is by no means contented to be simple and im- 
pressive. — he muse be overpowering «Dd sublime. Nor 
is it sufficient for him to display a modwrate share of 
acquaintance with different grades of society, and of 
kiMiwledge generally^ — he must affect complete fami- 
liarity with all tilings in heaven and earth ; science, and 
philosophy, and history, must be his play- things; the 
very highest circles must be open to him, and he must 
have studied human nature in the very lowest dens of 
vice and misery. H eaven bkss him ! does he know what 
he is about ? It is no light thing to set up for a Shak- 
speare, — at least, we are among those who entertain the 
old-fashioned prejudice, that a Shakspeare, or an Admi- 
rable Crichton, makes his appearance only once in the re- 
volution of centuries. The authur of ** The Disowned** 
is a clever man — ^young, we presume, with a good deal of 
unpruned genius about him ; but, if ever his mamma, 
or nis grandmamma, told him he was a Shakspeare, we 
beg, most positively, to contradict the excellent old la- 
diou 

We have not read '^ Pelbam,** which, we are informed, 
has sold well, and contains aome powerful passages ; but we 
should have expected a more successful second e£fbrt than 



•« The Diaowned.** One of the chief fiuilts of the book 
is« that it is three-fourths too long : and it is spun oat 
to this length by means of a hundred dull and hasty 
scenes, which have no connexion whatever witli the sftnry, 
and which seem to htve been introduced for the sole pur- 
pose of contributing to the production of four volumca. 
Another fault is, that half a-doien plou, or narratives, 
are carried on at the same time, scarcely in the least in- 
terwoven with each other, and none of them, so far aa 
we can see, poasoKsing any very extraordinary intereat. 
Another fault is, that the hero and heroine are profoundly 
common-place and insipid ; and that the other characters 
are much over-coloured, and, in several instances, direoly 
opposed to the truth of nature. Another fault is, that tlie 
sketches of high life are not the least I ke high life, or, 
at all events, want that vividness and minutenesa of de- 
lineation which would have given them force and inte- 
rest. Another fault is, that the principal iacidents out- 
rage all probability. It would not be difficult to state 
more faults, but these may suffice. 

Now, it is quite possible that a hocik may be a stapsd 
book as a book, and yet the author may midte it evident, 
in the course of it, that hehaa talenu worth cultivating. 
This is the case at present before ns. There b a great 
deficiency of judgment, but a very considerable sopply 
of cleverness, in ^* The Di'<owned.** We suspec*. bow. 
ever, the success which baa attended ^^ Pelham,** and 
the praisesof his friends, have induced our author to think 
himself a greater man than he really is. He writes ra- 
ther too much as if he had been bom to set the world 
on fire. He fancies he has a far more co mpr eb ens ive 
niind, than, with all deference, we believe him to have. 
Had he beta contented to ooneentrate his powers npoo 
one theme and object, he would, in all probability, have 
distinguished himself; but, having scatteied theni over 
a thousand, it b only here and there that we discover 
the seeds of what is really valuable. High life, low life, 
middle life, all sorts of life ; passion, principle, feeling 
virtue, vice, sentiment, humour, pathos, meuphyidcs, 
poetry, are all jumbled together in tbe aublimity of com- 
plete confusion. In his next effort, — for it is evident that 
he will spin many a long yam yet, — kt him limit bin- 
self to one design ; let him despise tbe stage-trick of 
sudden transitions and violent contrasts ; let him look 
a little more at ordinary human nature, and eachew those 
anomalous productions he has set before us nndcr tbe 
name of men and women | let him bridle in bia sinig« 
ghng and over-mettl.some imagination, and be leaa 
grand and more common-place, and be will write abook 
which will be more liked, and better understood by 



sible men. Meantime, we shall pay him aoomplimeoty 
which we think his four volumes deserve, by Belectiog a 
favourable specimen of his style of sketching character ; 
and shall entitle it 

▲ BREAKFAST 8CEKE. 

** In about an hour Mrs Gopperu descended, and 
mutual compliments were exchanged ; to her succeeded 
Mr Copperas, who was well scolded for his lazioefta; 
and to them Master Adolphus Copperas, who was alao 
chidingly termed a naughty darling, for the same of- 
fence. Now, then, Mrs Copperas prepared the (ea« 
which she did in the approved method, adopted by all 
ladits to whom economy is dearer than renown, vis. tbe 
least possible quantity ot hot water ; after this mixtim 
had become as black and as bitter as it could possibly 
be, without any adjunct from the apothecary's skill, U 
was suddenly drenched with a copious diffusion, and as 
suddenly poured forth, weak, waahy, and, abominable, 
into four cups, severally appertaining unto tbe four par- 
takers of the matutfaial nectar. 

^^ Then the conversation began to flow. Mrs Cop. 
peras was a fine bdy, and a sentimentalist ; very obser- 
vant of the little niceties of phrase and manner. Mr 
Copperas was a stock-jobber, and a wit ; loved a good 
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bit in Mch capacUy ; wts raj found, very nbort, and 
wm mocb like • John Dory, and saw in the feataret 
mad mind o^ the little Coppccas the exact lepreeentatife 
of himself. 

^^ *• Adolphui, my love^* laid Mn Copperas, * mind 
what I told you, and sit upright. Mr Linden, will you 
allow me to cut you a ieetk piece of this roll ?* 

*" * Think you.* said Clarence { ^ I will trooMe yon 
ratker tor the whole of it.' 

'* ConosiTe Mn Coppena*s dismay I From that mo- 
ment she saw herself eaten oat of hoost and home ; be- 
atdea» as she afterwards observed to her friend Miss Bar- 
bara York, *■ the vulgarity of sadi an amazing appe- 
tHer 

^ *■ Any commands in the Cityt Air Linden ?* asked 
the husband. *■ A coach will pass by our door in a few 
minntes— must be on *Change in half an hourw Come, 
my love, another cop of tea — make haste— I have scarce- 
ly a momsnt to take my fare for the inside, before 
coachee takes 4I« for the outside. Ha ! ha ! ha t Mr 
lAmdtm.* 

^ * Lord, Mr Copperas !* said his hdpmatt, ' bow 
can yon be so silly ? Setting such an example to your 
son. too. Nevtfr mind him, Adolphus, my love* Fy, 
diild, a*n*t you ashamed of yourMlf ? Never put the 
spoon in Ae cup till you have done tea i I must really 
send you to scImoI to learn manners. We have a very 
pr^ftty little collection of books here, Mr Linden, if you 
would like to read an hour or two after breakfast.— 
Child, uke your hands out of your pockets. All the 
best daasics, I believe— Telemachus, and Young*s 
Night Tnoughts, and Joseph Andrews, and the Specta- 
tor, and Pope^s Iliad, and Creech*s Lucretius ; but you 
will look over them yourself. This is Liberty Hall, as 
well as Copperas Bower, Mr Linden I* 

^ • Well, my love,* said the stock-jobber, ' I believe 
I must be o£ Here — Tom — Tom — (Mr de Warrens 
had just entered the room with some more hot water, to 
weaken stili farther the poor remains of what was once 
the tea) — Tom — just run out and stop the coach; it 
will be by in five minutes.* 

** *• Have not I pray^^l and besought you many and 
many a time, Mr Copperas,* said the lady, rebukingly, 
*• not to call De Warrens by his Christian name ? I>oa*t 
yoa know that all people in genteel life^ who only keep 
ooe servant, invariably call htm by his surname, aa if 
he were the butler, you know ?* 

^ * Now, that is too good, my love,* said Copperas. 
^ I will call poor Tom by any surname you please, but 
I really can't pass him off for a bud«:r 1 Hal ha t ha ! 
you mu»t excuse me therv, my love.* 

<^ * And pray, why not, Air Copperas ? I have known 
many a butler bungle noore at a cork than he does ; and 
peat, tell me, who did you ever see watt better at din- 
aer?* 

^*^ *' He watt at dinner, my love ! It is not he who 
wsits.* 

"^ ^ Who then, Mr Copperas?* 

^ * Why, vf, my love ; it*s we who wait at dinner; 
bat that's the cook's fault, not his.* 

^ < Pshaw ! Mr Copperas — Adolphus, my love, sit 
aiaight, darling.* 

^*^ Here De Warrens cried from the bottom of the stairi 
— * Meastrr, the coach be coming up.* 

*' ^ There won't be room for it to torn, thfo,* said the 
facetious Mr Copperas, looking round the apartment, as 
if he took the words Utei aUy. < What coach is it, boy ?' 

^ Now that was not the age in which ooacheA scoured 
the City every half hour, and Mr Copperas knew the 
naaie of the eoach as well as he knew his own. 

"^ ' It be the Swallow coach, sir.* 

** * Oh, very well ;— then, since I have swallowed in 
the toll, I will now roU in the Swallow-^hal hat ha ! 
Ooq4 bye Mr Linden.* 

^ No sooner had the witty atock-jobbtr kft the iooiB} 



than Mrs Copperas seemed to expand into a new exist- 
ence. *' My husband, sir,' said she, apologetically, *■ is 
90 odd ; but he's an excellent, sterling character ; and 
that, yoo know, Mr Linden, tells more in domestic life 
than all the shining qualities which captivate the fancy. 
I am sure, Mr Linden, that the moralist is right in ad- 
monishing us to prefer the gold to the tinseL I have 
now been married some years, and every jrear seems hap- 
pier than the last; but then, Mr LindeO) it is such plea- 
sure to contemplate the growing graces of the sweet 
pledge of our mutual love — Adolphus, my dear, keep 
your feet still, and tiUte your hands out oif ycmr pockets.* 

** A short pause ensued. 

^ ^ We see a great deal of company,* said Mrs Cop« 
peras, pompously, * and of the very b«t description. 
Sometimes we are favoured by the society of the great 
Mr Talbot, a gentleman of immense fortune, and quite* 
the courtier. He is, it is true, a little eccentric in his 
dress ; but then he was a celebrated beau in his young 
days. He is our next neighbour— you can see his house 
out of the window, just across the garden there. We 
have also sometimes our humble bosra graced by a very 
elegant friend of mine. Miss Barbara Vork, a lady of 
very high connexiona— Jier first cousin was a Lord Mayor 
—Adolphus, my dear, what are you alxmt ?.«.Well, Mr 
Linden, yon will find your retreat quite undisturbed. I 
must go about the household affairs ;— not that I do anr 
thing more than superintend, yoo know, sir ; but I think 
no lady should be above consulting her husband's inte- 
rests. That's what I call true old ICngUsh conjugal af- 
faction.- Come, Adolphus, mv dear.* 

^^ And Clarence was now alone. ' I fear,' thought 
he, * that I shall get on very indiiferently with these peo- 
ple. Taught by books, not experience, I fondly ima- 
gined that there were very few to whom I could not suit 
myself; but I have yet to learn, that there are certain 
vulgarities which ask long familiarity with their cause 
and effect, rightly to understand and padently to endure. 
The outward coaneness of the lowest orders, the mental 
grouUreti of the highest, I can readily suppose it easy 
to forgive ; for the former does not offend one's feelings, 
nor the latter one's habits ; but thi« base, pretending, 
noiiy, scarlet vulgarity of the middle ranks,— which has 
all the rudeness of its inferiors, with all the arrogance 
snd heartlessness of its betters,— this pounds and pence 
patch-work of the worit and most tawdry shreds and 
rags of manners, is alike sickening to one's love of hu- 
man nature, and one's refinement of teste. But it will 
not do for me to be misanthropical ; and (as Dr Latin- 
as was wont t* say) the great merit of philosophy, when 
it cannot command circumstances, is to reconcile us to 
them." P. 171— 7». 

. There is one thing to be said in favour of " The Dii- 
owned." The reader is inclined to go on with it after 
he has once commenced, always expecting something 
better than he ever really meets with ; and be closes the 
fourth volume with the conviction, that, had there been 
a fifth, the author's abilities would have been made more 
conspicuous in it. The fact is, that his abilities have 
been mi&diiected ; and time and experience will proba- 
bly show him his error. 



Annals of the Caiedotiianty Pkti^ and Scots ; and of 
StraihclydCy Camberland^ Galloway^ and Murray, 
By Jo«epb Ritson, l£sq. 2 vols. Edinburgh ; W. 
and D. L^ing. 1838. 

This is another posthomoui work of the late indefa- 
tigable antiquarian, Joseph Ritson. It possesseii several 
features of much interest ; and we are gl«d that it lias 
been given to ihi public. Lord Hailes, m his valuable 
«< Annals," has suted his conviction, that, previous to 
the AeoasioQ of MaUolm IIL, (which was in the year 



\057y) the biitory of Scotland in iofolved in obtcurUy 
and fable. Ritson appears to have been far from satit- 
fied with this sweepins; condusion ; and with his accus- 
tomed spirit of laborious research, he undertook to remove 
some of that obscurity, and to convert into historical 
truth much, which to others had appeared little better 
than romance. Aceordioglj, in the present work, he 
has extended the limiu S authentic historj for many 
centuries, and his labours only end where tlMse of Lord 
Hailesbqgin. 

It must not, however, be supposed, that either Biu 
son, or any one else, from the sctoty materials re- 
maining fi^m which to glean information, eould fbr- 
nish a full and c6mplete narrative of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of this country. All that csn reasonably be 
expected, is some glimpses of additional light,*-a few 
distinct notions regarding those EenM>te ancestors from 
whom we have sprung,<.— and some notices of the state 
of society existing among them. Of the Caledonians, 
who were of a race perfectly distinct from either the 
Scots or the Picts, and who were certainly the most an- 
cient, if not Uie indigenous, inhabitants of this coun- 
try, Uie only genuine account is to be found in the wri- 
tings or remains of Tacitus, Dio Cassius, and one or two 
others of leu note, who were also Roman citixens, and, 
of course, wrote in Lathi ; and to these may be added, 
the Chronicles of Richard of Cirencester, a monk of 
Westminster, in the fifteenth century, '^ into whose hands 
had fidlen certain collections of a Roman general, and 
whose compilatioOy including a curious ancient map of 
'Britain, was originally printed at Copenhagen, in 1767«** 
The informatito to be obtained concerning the Picts and 
Soots is still mote roesgre and doubtful ; and the two 
authors, in pirticulir, who enter most into details, — 
Jolm de Fordun, who wrote the SeotUdnronicon, and An- 
drew of Wyniown, who wrote the ^ Oryginale Chrony- 
kil of Scotland,*'— -are well known to be both gross forgen 
and fabificators, so that little or no reliance can be placed 
on their statements. The plan, however, which Mr Rit- 
son haa adopted in these *^ Annals,** is simple and good. 
He treats successively of distinct tribes and districts, and, 
after a few introductory remarks on each, he proceeds to 
collect, from various souicea, and arrange dironologicaUy, 
such extracts and passages from ancient writers, as tend 
to elucidate the history of the times, always subjoii^ng 
translations. It is impossible to attempt any thing lilce an 
analysis of all the materials he has thus collected whidb, 
indeed, in many instances, abound mudi more in anti- 
ouarian lore,tluui in facts calculated to instruct and please 
uie general reader ; but a few of the leading results of his 
researches are important, and ought to be communicated 
to our readers, who may not choose to peruse the whole 
work with that care which we have bestowed upon it. 

It appears, then, that the earliest mention to be found 
any where of the British Islands is in the ancient treatise 
" Of the World," usually ascribed to AristoUe. By him 
they are classed under the general name of Albion ; but 
that this appellation was suggested by some early mari- 
ner, who happened to sail near some of the high chalky 
cliffs ^hich here and there line tlie coast, is improbable, 
as Xivxcc , and not (dbut^ is the Greek word signifying 
wAUe. Tacitus introduces us to the name Britain, and 
he is the fir^t wriur who attempts any description of the 
northern part of the island, which he calls Caledonia. 
Whether this designation has any connexion with Co/y- 
ioH^ an ancient and famous city of iGtolia, in Greece, is 
not known. A very fierce dispi^te rages among antiquari- 
ans as to the manner m which not only Caledonia, but all 
; Britain, was originallv peopled. It is, on all hands, allow- 
ed to be unphilosophical (though we confess we do not ex- 
actly aee why) to talk of hidigenous inbabitanu even 
on a continent, and much more so on an island. One 
patty is clear that the Caledonians came originally from 
GermaDy, and the other is no less certain that they came 
faam OuU, and arc of Celtic origin. Ritson thinks that 



<* if not absohitely manifest, it is, at least, highly pro- 
bable, that the whole island of Britain was orii^nally 
peo^ed by the Celts or Gauls,** whom, Tadtua aaya, 
the Britons universally resembled in their rdigign, lan- 
guage, and manners ; although, it must be confessed, 
the historian himself rather favours the opiniim of oar 
German descent. Be Uiis as it may, it is certain that 
the Caledonians were a distinct people at the time of 
Agricola*s invasion of this country, and from their in- 
hAiting the extreme northern districts of the island, be- 
tween the Murrav Frith and Cape Wrath, it would aecoi 
not improbable that they were, as Pinkerton suppoees, 
a horde of Cimhri or Cimnmii who had not come, like 
the other Celts, through Gaul, but had crossed frooi 
Jutland. Spreading southwards, the Caledonians rapid. 
Iv gained ground ; and the celebrated battle fbaght oo 
the confines of their dominions between Galgacus and 
Agricola, ^* ad montem Grampium,** seems to have 
taken place in Aberdeenshire, and, probably, in that part 
of it called Buchan. The great walls afterwards buUt by 
the Bmperors Hadrian, Antoninus, and Severus, appear 
to have been intended to prevent the Caledonians from 
making incursions into that part of the island which the 
Romans had conquered; for the Caledonians themselves 
they were never able to subdue. In the reign of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, the Romans, harassed and weakened 
with dvil dissensions, could pay little attention to so 
distant a conquest as Briuin, and the consequence was, 
that a general revolt took place throughout the whole 
island ; and, as the old historian Procopius informs us, 
*•*' the Romans were never able to recover Britain, but 
from that time it was in the rule of tyrants.** In other 
words, the island was divided into a number of petty king- 
doms and tribes, who waged perpetual waragainat each 
other, in the hope of increasing their respective power, 
and only occasionally, like the states of Greece, entered 
into a general confederacy when threatened by any fb- 
reign invadon from the Danes or others. 

In Scotland there seem, about this time, to have been 
ihree nations, who divided the country among them- 
selves, and were each independent. These were the 
Calcdoniatfs, (he Picts^ and the SeoU. Of the Caledo- 
nians we have already spoken. The earliest mention 
made of the Picts is by a Latin author of ioferiar note, 
in the year 296. It seems quite certain that the Picts 
were not known in Britain till the third century. MHience 
they came is matter of complete dubiety, though it is 
probable that they were of a more southern origin than 
the Caledonians. Ritson does not think that they de- 
rived the name of Picts from the circumstance of their 
being picti, or painted. The practice of painting the body 
prevailed almost universally among the barbarous na- 
tions of antiquitv, and no distinguishing appellation 
could be derived from a custom so very common. The 
Roman poets are continually speaking of tribes which 
they describe as picti^ viridet^ caruki, and all these 
epithets, in addition to those of infcctl and Jiavi, may 
be found applied to the Britons generally. Pinkerton is 
of opinion that Pict is a corruption of Prhi or Peiy and 
that Pet is equivalent to Vety and that therefore thb 
people must have come from yetfandy which he main- 
tains is the same as Jutland in Norway. This is a to- 
lerably ingenious specimen of the power of etymology ; 
but if this spedes of reasoning were admiitsd, the Picts 
might be made to have come from any comer of the 
globe. Wherever they came fhwn. they were a bold and 
hardy race, and bad probably made more progress in the 
art of war than the Caledonians, whom they speedily sup- 
planted in their andent possessions, and reduced almost 
to the condition of a conquered nation. It was on the 
Orkney Islands that the Picts first landed, and from 
thence they speedily found their way over to the main- 
land. To add to the animosity with which their wars 
were carried on with the Caledonians and Soots, their 
religious fedings wen aa directly opposed as their inte- 
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ivtts. The Britons had renr generally embraeed Christ* 
Unity, so esrly as the year 160 ; whereas the Picts were 
obstinate Pagans. To what precise mode of superstition 
they were attached, cannot now be ascertained ; though 
it is pretty evident that it was not heathenism, bat a 
moch darker creed, and gloomier mythology. Their 
Scottish captives th^ treated as slaves ; and in all things 
^Jtoguage, rdigion, dress, and manners, — kept them- 
•dres totally distinct. What their language was cannot 
be proved, althoagh some have assert^ it to have been 
Gothic ;— there is now no vestige of it remaining. They 
were always considered as interlopers, and hated as snch 
by the other inhabitanu of Scotland ; and, at length, af- 
ter their dynasty had existed for upwards of four hun- 
dred years, from the fifth to the ninth century, and the 
terror of their name had spread over more than one-half 
of the island, Kenneth JKacAlpin, king of Scots, a man 
of great military prowess, waged war nsaiast them so suc- 
eessfally, that the whole nation was mially and for ever 
rooted oat, either slaughtered in battle, or forced to fly 
the oountry* 

The Scott, a Celtic trfbe, in the opinion of Ritaoo, 
originally made their i^pearanoe in Ireland, some time 
doring the third century. They were a yetj rude and 
savage people, and are accused by St Jerome of being 
canmbais. It was to a portbn of Ireland that they first 
gave the name of Scotia^ which they afterwards trans- 
ferred to the southern districts of the more ancient Ca- 
ledonia. Ritson is by no means inclined to go into the 
opizikm, that the word Scotia has any connexion with 
Se^ftMa^ which he calls the '* tfficina geniium^ or manu- 
fii^ory of nation^*' Pinkerton and otliers, on the con- 
tmy, are dear that the Scots and Scythians are the 
aame, the name being derived thus, — Scythia^ Scyiia^ 
ScHicmtf SeoHcut^ Seatia* There ceruinly have been 
etymologiet much farther (fetched ; but Ritson will not 
allow it any weight, renuirking that it only serves to re- 
mind him oif the ludicrous etymology of Golden Pippin s 
— ** Hooper^ cooper^ iiaver, napkin^ pipkin^ kii^ Pe^ 
jpta, golden Pippin,'* He appeals to tlieir language as 
stfll to be foond in fragments, or entire works, written 
from the fifth to the tenth centuries, to prove that the 
Scots are dearly a Cdtic race ; and it is very probable 
tfaust he is right ; nor would it be of very vast moment 
were he wrong. Argyleshire was the first territory which 
diese Soots possessed In this country, and die district 
was thai known by the name of Dalriada, They gra- 
dvally extended themsdves over the Hebrides, and along 
the northern shores of the Clyde. It was not, however, tiU 
tiie devcBth century, that the name ofScotiLm Scotland^ 
was given to tiie country now so called. Their prfani- 
ttre dialect, which differed litiie fVom the Irish Gaelic, 
fw»tiy?flfd in use, widi both prince and people, till the 
rdgn of Malcolm III., sumamed Canmore, in 1067* 
From that time, the Saxon or English, from a variety of 
caoses, gradually usurped its place, till it became at 
length confined to the Hebrides, and those more remote 
districts of the west and north Highlands, which the 
Scots took possession of on thdr evacuation by the Picts. 
The Seots seem originally to have been held in great 
contempt by the English, who, tiiere can be no doubt, 
advanced much more rapidly towards drilization than 
they did. It was in the year 400 that Fergus, the first 
king of the Scots, after thdr emigration firom Ireland, 
awmdcd die petty throne of Argyleshire — ^the king ot 
Snttj bnt eertainly not oil Scotland ; and between that pe- 
riod, and the accession of Malcolm III., by which time 
dM Pieta had been expelled, the Scots ttnd Caledoniana 
bsaft amalgamated, and the whols formed into one^ com- 
paratively powerfiil, mtion, Ritson furnishes us with a 
■M, and Mme historical Annals of fbrty-six intermediate 



KlH^irhose characters and expbits are, of course, still 

l a wfcuil In Tcry great obscurity, though we believe lie 

npon them all the light that can possibly be 



The Annals of Strathclyde, of Cumberland, of Oal- 
loway, and of Murray, which occupy the Utter half of 
the second volume, are of less gener<d interest, though 
in many respects curious and well deserving of atten- 
tion. On the whole, we cannot but consider this work 
an important addition to our national and antiqnariao 
literature. 



Letters addrested to a Young Perton in India^ ealcuhu 
ted to qford instruction for his conduct in general^ 
and more especially in his intercourse vsith the Na^ 
lives. By Lieut—Colond John Briggs, late Resi- 
dent at Satara. London. John Murray, 1828L Pp. 
241. 

With the exception of thdr own, there is perhaps no 
country in which the British take so strong an interest 
as India. By far the most extensive and lucrative of 
all our colonial possessions, it has been the means of 
raishig thousands to wealth and rank, who, had they 
remained at home, would never have been able to step 
out of that limited sphere to which thdr birth had 
consigned them. Nor has a redprocity of benefits 
been wandng ; for if we have extractlBd wnlth firom In- 
dia, India is indebted to us for rapid advances in drill, 
aation, and all the arts of good government and social 
life. In this arrangement, one may almost trace the 
hand of retributive justice. At a much esrliet period 
of the worid^s history, it was from and not to die East 
that dvilization fiowed. As if the sun had possessed 
an influence over the mind of man similar to that it 
maintains over the vegetable kingdom, the arts and 
sciences first sprang to maturity in those climes where 
its warmth is most fdt. With knowledge came power, 
and conquest strode on towards the west. As not un- 
frequentiy happens, however, tlie pupil soon becsme 
greater dian the master ; the infirmities of age fell upon 
the latter, whilst the former walked forth rejoidng in his 
new strength. The people of the East came to be ne- 
glected amongst the more engrossing concerns that agi- 
tated the ocddental portions of the old worid ; and even 
so early as the times of Alexander the Great, the Indus 
was an almost unknown river, and the mig^y monarchs 
who came forth to meet the ambitious Macedonian with 
their embattled host of elephants, and with a splendour 
that dazzled and astonished his poorer troops, were pre- 
posterously treated by them as barbarians. Centuries 
passed on, and the East was almost forgotten. The go- 
vernments of Greece and Rome rose and fdl ; Constan- 
tinople lorded it over the land of the Cassars ; the north 
shook off its lethargy, and arose in rude strength, first 
to overwhdm, and finally to re-invigorate Uie effeminate 
south ; the cUlms of any one country to universal do- 
minion wero overturned for ever ; France had her Char- 
lemagne — Germany her Otho — Spain her Caliphat — 
and England her AlfM. At first all was confusion, 
war, bloodshed, and darkness ; but the dements of what 
is good are never thrown in a moment into exact har- 
nxmy, dther in the moral or physical world. Indepen- 
dence, however, rapidly suggested new and nobler mo- 
tives for exertion ; the fragments of that ancient beauty 
and refinement, which, in the stir of stronger passions, 
had been trampled under foot, were again carefully col- 
lected, and a new structure, less liable to decay, was 
erected on thdr ruins. Enterprise succeeded ; com- 
merce began to fiourish ; peace was understood to be the 
natural and the healthy condition of society, and the ut- 
termost coroers of the earth again communicated amica- 
bly with each other. 

The circumstances which in a particular manner di- 
rected the attention of t^e British to India, the measures 
they took to acquire a footing there, and the gradual 
extendon of thdr conquests, it is not necessary at pre- 



lent to adyert to. We found, however, diat we had to 
do not with a raw and upstart nation, ignorant and pre- 
suming ; but with one which, though it had, no doubt, 
retrograded considerably from its pristine spl^dour, was 
proud of its antiquity, jealous of its hard-won honours, 
constant to its institutionp, and m(»eihan sarramented in 
its religious rites and superstitions. We hsd to do with a 
people, who, although tneir learning had little in com- 
mon with that to which we laid daim. Were, nevertheless, 
learned after a fashion of their own, and that fashion they 
believed the best. It was not a horde of slaves whom we 
had to rule over; it was a powerful-and enlightened 
nation whose good-will we were called on to conciliate. 
Of the Hindoos, or original inhabitants of India, little, it 
is true, is known, prtvious to the invasion of the country 
in the eleventh century by the Mahoromedsns r but the 
Hindoo Empire had endured for ages before, and it was 
only then that it began to decline. Our own connexion 
with India cannot l^ said to have existed for longer at 
the mo»t than a hundred years ; and for an account of 
the progress we have msde during that time, unparallel- 
ed as it is in the history of the world, we can now refer 
to Orme*s Transactions of the English m India, toge- 
ther with the historical and valuable works of Gdonel 
Wilks, Captain Grant Duff, Sir John Malcokn, Sir 
Stamford Raffles, Crawford, and Primep. 

The work whose title we have given above, is of a 
different kind from those just named, is written in a 
more familiar style, and aims not so much at being his- 
torical, as at supplying useful information to those who 
are a^out to commence a career in India, regarding the 
manners and customs, the prejudices and opinions, 
of the people with whom they are to associate. We 
are disposed to speak both of the author and his pro- 
duction in very favoursble terms. Colonel Briggs is 
evidently not only a soldier, but a scholar and a gentle- 
man. He takes enlarged and philosophical views of 
the state of society in India ; and we heartily recom- 
mend a perusal of these << Letters'* to all young men 
who are desirous of divesting themselves of the fal'^e and 
distorted notions (unfortunately so prevalent) of the state 
of native society and manners, before attempting to 
achieve their fortune in that country. Our author 
seems to be well acquainted both with the civil and mi- 
liUry dq>iirtments of service in India ; and we are sa- 
tisfied, from the cslm and judicious manner in which he 
states them, and the great stock of sound reai«onmg and 
accurate information which he brings to their support, 
that his opinions are. in bpth caseM, equ^ly deserving 
of attention. A few interesting and instructive extracts, 
which we purpose msJting, i^ill enable our res4ers to 
judge upon this point for themselves. Colonel Briggs 
thus enforces the necessity of all young m^n intended 
for India, studying with diligence the Oriental laa- 
guages ;— 

** I shall be glad to hear what progress you made in 

Sur Oriental studies (of the languages, I mean,) at 
ertford ; and also, whether you followed my advice, 
by adopting the course of reading I recommended on 
board ship. With respect to the languages, you will 
soon find that nothing can be done without them ; in- 
deed, this point is now so well established, that one of 
the regulations of government expressly states, that no- 
civilian shall be deemed eligible to fill any appointment, 
till he has passed an examination in at least one Indian 
language. The veil that exisu between us and the na- 
tives can only be removed by mutual and kind inter- 
course. It has long been found inconvenient to trust to 
native Interpreters for the transaction of business ; and, 
indeed, it was impossible^ as long as that system pre- 
raUed, that we could obtain any real acquaintance with 
the people and their character. The period to which I 
allode has, fortunately, long passed away ; and 1 believe 
hardly an instance now exists, of any Eoropaan holdiog 



a dvil sitoatioa of responsibflity, removed from the pie- 
sidencies,. who is ignorant of the language of the disttict 
in which he resides. This acquisition, therefore, is by 
no mear»B a matter of choice ; it is essential to your pro- 
gress in^the service ; and it is probable, if aft<rr two or 
three years a young man »hould be found obstinate in 
refusing to apply himself to that point, the goremment 
would reeomniend his being altogether removed from a 
profession, the duty of which be persisted in remaining 
mcompetent to fulfiL I am sure you have too nsuch 
pride and good sense to require to be uriiedon this subject; 
and, inde^, I know of very, very fiew kisunces of yoim^ 
men, so absurd as to neglect it. th««ugh, of course, all 
are not equally diligent, or equally oapHble of learning. 
I conceive six months of dose application, in a- country 
where the Isnguage is spoken, sufficient to acquire a to- 
lerably competent acquaintance with the oolloq*iial part ; 
and any young man, of ordinary cspacity, ought to ^asa 
a creditable examination, in a year from ^e time be be- 
gins ; after which, the current business of his office, and 
the intercourse he maintains with the people, will render 
him, in another year, qualified to translate any docu- 
ment with ease to himself, and to transact business with 
fisdlity,- P. 9, 10. 

In ^« liCtter VI.** we find the following excellent ad- 
vice to the young British Officer abo^t to enter the In- 
dian army, and, in all probability, as (rufoundly igno- 
rant of the men with whom he is to associate, as he b 
ot those whom he is to conunand :— 

*< Young men who enter the Indian army as cadets are 
peculiarly situated. They at otice join regiments com- 
posed of foreigners, to whose language and habits they 
are entire strangers ; who form a class of men renn writ- 
able for superstitious attention to habits, and bigoted at- 
tachmeot to the manners and religious ceremonies of 
their ancestors. Among these people the European 
officer is probably destined to pass the greater part of liis 
life ; and one of the first objects of his duty, a^ regards 
himself individually, as well as the men to be placed 
under his command, must be to acquire their language, 
and to become familiar with their customs. 

*' Indian cadets are usually like youratlf, youths from 
sixteen to eighteen y«-ars of age, who have setn very 
little of the world, and know nothing beyond what they 
have acquired at the schools in which they have been 
educated. It is not surprising, therefore, to find, that 
on their fiist arrival they are struck with astonishme nt 
at all they see, nor that they should at first diiiHke, and 
become even disgusted, with the habits of nationa so cs- 
sentially different fVom their own. In addition to these 
circumstances, there is another feeling, which, in In Jia, 
tends to create a contempt towards the natives, and, 
however absurd the notion, it is, nevertheless, true, that 
their dark complexi ns convey to the mind of a Euro- 
pean a sensation of inferiority. It is a well-known fact, 
that most of the barbarous nations in the universe, and 
the savages found on Ihe several islands discovered by 
modem navigators, aro dark, and that the unhappy and 
debased slaves conveyed from the western coaKt of Africa 
are also black. From this circumstance, which renders 
them the objects of commiseration, probably arises the 
contempt we fed for men of that colour, and which leads 
us to consider them as a degraded race, whose mi. dsaro 
incapable of energy, or of the nobler passions of man- 
kind. This prejudice, so commonly prevalent among 
Europeans towards all dark men, makes us too apt to 
identify fisirness of complexion with intellectual powers 
and civilization, and to associate with the term ^ black 
man,* the idea of harbsrism and brutality. 

^^ These notions aro usually brought to India by every 
cadet, and they frequently r^c^ve confirmation by an 
association with the officers of the ship, who see and 
know little of the natives of India In general. Their in. 
teroourse is confined to thoae interested and mercenaiy 
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iadtvidu^b • h o an dl Bg ai Mn-portt io ewtgj put of the 

w^^d, and vbo, fiMdingta the necMtities and igooranoe 

of scafana^ neiiy make molaTOurable impreaiiiont on 

cbdr minds of Ihe whole aaUviK Yet it would not be 

more naf^iir in a fore^ner to judge of the whole Goglith 

people bj the casual ooramuoicatioii he maintains with 

ttte boatmen and others coooenied in clearing sbip« at 

I«tv«rpeoly Blackwall, or Portcmoiith, thao to draw ud- 

fiMfDurable cooeluiiensof ihe Hindoo race from the sp.*. 

cimcBs which aa En^linhman uses of the nativesof CmU 

Oitta, Madras, or Bombay. There is however, an ad. 

diiiooal reasoo whf a pemon arriving from oa ship. 

board should, oo his fyl landing in this country, be 

mon shocked with every strange object he sees» tliaa a 

traveller would be ia Kurope. In the latter case, al. 

though be meets with creat varieties of dress, of modes 

of worship, and of manners, yet there is ageoeral simi. 

laricy to what he has always been accustomed. For in- 

scaooe, though the costumes in Europe vary, still there 

is oo abaolute nakedness, such as strikes every person 

•o arrtring in India. This is observable at Madras in 

ptfticalar« wbeic, with the exception of a small stripe of 

lioeD TOttBd his girdle, and a shar^pointed skull-cap, 

naado of leaves, ficiiBg the he^d, the men m the canoes 

■le abaeiutUy naked. To a European the sight is hard. 

I7 human, to see a black animal kneeUf>g on three 

Wta of wood, eoo^pted only with the fibres of the cocoa. 

Bttc, paddling away, alone, several miles from land. 

Yet, tcrange to say, these men, on their rude skiffs, pass 

through a tremendous surf on the coast, into which no 

English seaman or English boat dare venture. The ns- 

tivca, however, fearlessly attend the country boats, filled 

frequently with European passengers, in order to save 

their lives; and they encounter, night and day, not 

only the risk of drownmg, but the more serious chance 

of beiiig carried away by sharks, to which animals muny 

of them frequently fall victims. At rewards for their 

•ervieea, however, we see these naked Indians sdomni 

Willi jMdals, pcesentcd by Oovemmeoi for their brave 

oertiooa in saving the liyes of khipwrecked persons, of 

which they are ji^y as proud as any military and na- 

val heroea who may have fought for their king and 

country. 

^ In Europe, the climate every where requires that the 
homan body should be clothed, which is by no means 
■eeeasary in India. Religion, too, though it assumes va- 
rinoa forms among the numerous sects of Protestant^ 
Soman CaUiolics, Sec and the disciples of the Greek 
Church I still none of these differences shock us by their 
extravagances. We have, in some degree, become fa- 
miliar with them by our education ; and in the course of 
pasaing from one country to another, a traveller in Eu- 
rope becomes gradually introduced to the novelties which 
occur on his journey. With regsrd to customs, too. 
Ihoogh in some respects different, yet there is a general 
shnilarity preserved throughout the European aodChris. 
tian nations. The same habit every where prevails of sa- 
loting by uncovering the head ; of Hitting om chshrs and 
coocbea ; of entering houses, and even palaces, with 
thoca ;, of eating all sorta of flesh, fi»h, and fowl, and of 
Bsiog knives, forks, and spoons at our meals. All these 
customs are so common, and »o universsl with us, that 
wbcQ we find the whole ol them neglected, we are natu- 
rally dispoaed to think such a people sunk into the low. 
mt stale of barbarism. Our surprise is not leu than that 
of an Indian chief, who one aay asked me if we hsd 
sbundant rice cropNi in England ; but was surpri»ed to 
hear that neither rice, nor any other of the Indian grains, 
wheat excepted, grew in England. You will be equa ly 
s s tnmshed , no doubt, to learn, that a great part of a po. 
pubtioo of a hundred millions of inhsbitantii, exists, for 
the most part, without eating wheaten bread, fl^h, fish. 
Of fiwl, or drinking fermented liquors of any sort Both 
the Indian and the European would very naturally ask 
of each other, * Then what it it you do subsist on ?' 



*' What, then, must be the feelings of a person, land- 
ing fresh from l.ondon, without having wiinesMcd any in. 
termediate state of society beiwe.*n th^; beigiit of Euro- 
pean civilization in the finest ciry In the universe, and 
that to whTch he is sj suddenly brought ! 

*"• Alt the itevera' shades of similarity which exist in 
European sodsty, are lost in this hemisphere. 

** The climate, as I have slre<idy obs^ved, requires 
the natives to use very littU clothing ; and the labouring 
classes, consequently, hardly use any. The middling 
and upper clauses, instead of being clad io close broad- 
cloth garments, are hsb ted in long flawing linen robes, 
giving them, in our eyes, an air of effeminacy. The 
men shave their heads, buth for cleanliness and comfort, 
and use cotton turbans of various colours, instead of 
hats. These it is rude to take off* on any pretence ; so 
that what we do out of courtesy, must to them- appear 
ill-bred. Tbe women have their heads uncovered, and 
wear their hair after the fashion of the Greeks. The eye- 
lids of the Mahommedans are tinged with antimony, to 
S:ive the eyes brilliancy, the complexions of the Uin. 
oos are not unfrequendy dved yelbw with saffron « and 
the teeth of the Mahommedisn females are stained black 
aa ebony after they marry, 

*' The dryneM and the heat of the climate render it 
unnecessary to use chairs or couches, as in Europe. The 
floors of the rooms of the upper dass.s are covered with 
carpets, brocades, or fine linens. Upon these they sit, 
eat, and lie down ; hence the custom throu <hou( the East 
of lakintr off the shoes before entering oo them, which, 
soiled by tbe dirt of the streets, would not only injure the 
fumicure, but also pollute the linen garments in which 
they are dad. The custom of removmg ihe shoes from 
off* the feet, on coming into houses and temples, and on 
approaching superiors, is very ancient ; and a stronger 
proof of tbe fact need not hi adduced, than by consult, 
ing the third chapter of Exodus, when God commands 
Moses < to put off* h s shoes, fur he stands on holy 
ground;* and yet, till we bea>me accustomed to this 
habit, it is extremely repufpiant lo our feelings to see 
men walking about our liou»ej with naked feet ; and it 
is the mure extraordinary, that we know it is done puidy 
out of respecu" P. 23—9, 

In corroboration of the high feeling which so often 
characterises the Hindoo, as described in the above ex- 
tract, we cannot do better than subjoin the following 
anecdote:— 

<^ While on this subject, I will just rdate a circum- 
atance which happened some years ago, connected with 
the rpiihet * black fellow,* which ought to make you 
blush. You are aware that the art of ship.building has 
attained, under the conduct of natives alone, a degree of 
perfection which enables it to bear a fair comparison 
with the same art io England. The entire construction 
of vessels had been for many years conducted in Bom- 
bay under one Jemsejee, a native Parsee, who, from 
being a common ship-csrpenter, rose to become master 
builder in the Ck>mpany*s dock-yard ; and in the year 
181)0, the first frigate built of teak fur his Majesty*s ser- 
vice was launched into her proper element. The vessel 
had been built solely by natives, and was a proud spe- 
dmen of the perfection they had attained in their art. 
During the preparations for the launch, to which tbe 
governor and all the naval officers of his Majesty *s Ser- 
vice were invited, it is said, Jemsejee having walked once 
or twice around the vessel, and, elated at her completion 
in so good style, determiiied to commemorate the event, 
which he did in the following manner^ Having gone 
quietly below into the ship*s hold, he catised these re- 
markable srords to be csrved on the inside of her kelson : 
_' This ship was built by a d-^d bUck feUow, A. D. 
1 800.' The drcumstance was onknosm for some years 
afterwards, until the vessel was brought into dock, and 
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Jemtejee mentimied the faet, and poiaked oat dMinscrip. 
tion." P. 16, 17. 

As to the religion Mid tnpentitioas rites of the Hin- 
doos, Colonel Biiggs seems justlf to he of opfaiion, that 
aof attempt on the part of the British government to 
put a stop, by means of legisUtite enactments, to what 
appears to be most obnoziousy would be attended with 
the rtry worst consequences. It has been loTariably 
found, that violent measures la religious matters are 
much more ape to make martyrs than converts ; and 
however diodringeven the destructioD of female infantt, 
and the self-inmiolatkm of widows may appear to us, 
these aie old and deeply-foonded sacred ana civil privi- 
leges, which the people would only ding to the more 
fondly as soon as they peroeived the slightest symptoms 
of their being wrested from them. The gradual progress 
of civilization, of more enlightened views, and of a bet- 
ter faith, must be left to effect that which force need 
never hope to aeeomplish. Our last extract describes 
an Indian fair ; and, in connexion with that subject, 
oootains some lemarks on Indian superstition, in which 
we heartily concur :«— 



*< Besides the markets, there are annual or half-yearly 
fairs, held in commemoration of some particular event 
connected with the town or city, or in honour of some 
local ddttr or shiine. These tain present a very good 
sample of the manners of the lower orders, and wiJ^ I 
have no doubt, excite a good deal of interest You will 
be equally surprised and entertained, I tlunk, at wit- 
nessing, on these occasions, a spectade so nearly resem- 
blingdmilar tights in England. 

^ The festival seems to levd much of the distinction 
of caste, and the separation of the sexes. Booths are 
erected on each side of a wide street, formed for the oc- 
casion on some common, or perhaps the dry part of the 
bed of a broad river, for the better display of the articles 
of sale. Here may be seen, exhibited at the same time, 
the silks of China and the broad doth of Europe ; the 
dried Ihiits and other producdons of Cadmiere and Per* 
si^ and the several manufactures of India. Here, as in 
England, may be seen, also, all sorts of amusements cal- 
culated to please youth, as well as toys of ewerj descrip- 
tion, from the squeaking penny trumpet, the tinsd sword 
and gun, down to dolls, and kmgs and queens, displayed 
in gorgeous array, in cakes composed of sugar instead of 
gincerbread. At one place may be seen tigers and other 
wild beasts become domesticated, while the £scetioas and 
mischievous monkey, riding on a goat by way of a char- 
ger, is always present where fbn is to be looked (or. At 
another are jugglers, mountebanks, and stage-players hi 
all directions, with puppet-shows, and the attractive ups 
and downs and roundabouts, at a halfbenny for twenty 
turns, fflled with giggling girls and awkward downs 5 at 
one moment laughing wildly,— at another, saeaming 
with affected apprehension, as they ascend the air in their 
little swhiging boxes. On the outskirts of the crowd are 
the markets for com, cattle, sheep, and horses ; and last, 
though not the least important branch of the oeremony, 
is the approach of the gigantic Hindoo car, thhty feet in 
height, with wheels of proportionate dimensions. With- 
in ttiis vdiide is seated the idol, tlie object of the anni- 
▼•"•'y? which is seen advancing dowlv through the main 
stteet, covered with gold doths and flowers, and drawn 
by several hundred pewons, who think it an act of devo- 
tion to put a hand to the labour of dragging this huge 
moving temple. On these occasions, decrepid old men 
and women, tired of liffe, vohintarily sacrifice themselves, 
byallowing the wheels to pass o¥er them. The occur- 
reoce, however, is becomhig more rare daily, and the 
march of intellect will, 1 have no doubt, m the course of 
time, tend altogether to do away the practice. 

"Itia sometinnt assettsd that our government ahould 
intsspoae to put a stop to this last proceeding. Bigotry 
ie iMfiy alarmed at the idea of persecution; and if su^ 



a notion w«e mm 10 phn p&vaA in Inila, It Is diffi- 
cult to say where the eanaeqaeDoeaniii^t end. Tliewery 
idea of prohibiiion wouM^ probably, exdile a vast atnn- 
bcr more to aacriftee tbemsuvts than befcM, not only aa 
devotees to the deity, bmt as mattyis to nphdd thttr re- 
ligious pr^Judiots ; and wbsss one victim Is now aocnslon* 
ally heard of, Mty would then take plaesk In tarn of 
any attempt to put it down by feroe, (and the anly pcao- 
ticable way of doing ao womld be by prohibiting the p«t>. 
ccssbn akogetber, or by ac com pa nying tfao car with nmi- 
ed men,) the cry of * Rdi^on ia ia danger (* wonld eipory- 
where be heard ; advantage would bs taken of ilw drw 
cumstanca by designing people; disaffection to occr go. 
vcmment would, perhapSi after apreading ftomonectens 
to another, oonunnnicate to our ttoopa, and bting tlie 
ill-effeeu of our interference before na in a Aape nod at 
a time when it might be as dangerous to pioautn te the 
measure of prevention, aa it wcnld then be dMIkish or 
unpolitie to recede firom lu" 

We should have been glad to have quoted stUl more 
copiously from this volume, but we thmk we have said 
enough to induce such of our readers as are pertoaally 
interested in the subject, to peruse the book itself, which 
they will do both with profit and pleasure. There is 
added to the ** Letters** a copy of the ^< Instructions" 
which Sir John Malcolm, when he left Central India, 
bestowed as a legacy upon all the officers who had acted 
under his orders. So highly did the different Indian 
governments think o( tliese Instructions, that they or- 
dered them to be printed and widdy circulated among 
all thdr dvU servants. It will be found, that the opi- 
nions of Sir John Malcolm, than whom no one bad 
ever better opportunities of knowing the Asiatlos en- 
tirely ooindde in all essential particulars with thoae of 
Cdond Briggs. 
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VirtueU Pkture$fme BeatOkt ^ Oriai .Britain; Inn 
Seriei of View hy the mott eeUbr^ted Attiete^ Jit- 
comfaniedby Hittoricaly T^p o g np ti M ^ CpiHe^tmd 
Biogrmphkal Notkei. Pttb&shioglnMnnibeiB. lion- 
don ; O. Virtue. 

This is a cheap and very prettUy-ezecoted work. 
Each Number contains four views, wdl drawn and en- 
graved, with appropriate Ictter-press descriptions ; and 
Uie price is only one shilling. There are to be fiveJNam- 
bers in each Part, and each Part is to illustrate a coan^ 
ty. Kent has been selected to begin with ; and in tlie 
Numbers before us are views, among others, of Canter- 
bury, Rochester, and Tunbridge WeUs. The Beauties 
of Somersetshire are to appear early in January. 
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UC0LL£CTi6NS of a PARBONACn. 
TRE SETTIEMEXT. 

^ The settlement !** said an honest iroman, at ahe 
stood in the door-wav of lier own cottage, iaquixiag of 
the passing crowd why they were all hurrying tswaids 
the patish-kirk;^*^ The setdement, indeed t Gude troth, 
—ye may place him,— but it*a out o* the power o* a* the 
presbyteries in the kirk a'-Seotland to settle hidn I trow." 
Whether or not the si^, though some w hat iUibenl, ob- 
servation of the said aged woman bad any itfennee to my 
own particular case, 1 do not arrest my natraiivts to d»> 
termine; but of this I am certain} that upon the 85th 
day of September 18IS, and Just in time Sm the half- 
year's stipend, I waa legulady ordaided nuttliter of a 
country parish* PicviaMs^iiow«?er,tothisoondniiveBM». , 



•axe, note of prqnndon had been gitu byiv^Bt it tern^ 
the modflnfcioii of s cmH, bdd in my abieiiee, and in die pa- 
rah chinch ; at vhich the mederatorof the presbytery of 
the bonndapiedded, with a hfge Mio ftheet, inviting heri- 
tofSy head^offaifaili0S,-ia4ttaadtandry,toaobscribea^?, 
or paMcfaiid invitation, totheirnew^Mtor. This, nl« well 
kiraim, haa long liecame a Utid Idtttf, and is under, 
•toody even by & ^eafis themaelves, to imply no power 
what8ver,-^po«eflBed or exarcbed by tliem, — towards th6 
procnritig of a aettiement fiir any particular presentee ; 
it isy however, not entiitlv useless, Or even meaningless, 
aa it alibrdaan opportunity to the more respeetabk and 
belttt illspiiesd put of tht congregation of strengthebing 
tlicir fotofo paator's hands, and St tonviocing him, that 
if he is wlllmg and prepvad to impart, th^ are every 
wwy favonrably disposed to roc€tve instruction. Han- 
pil J fflt the waaee and oomfbrt of ^e church, this is tne 
moderate had peooeablt view which Is now taken of such 
piDceodings ; though the days have be«n, and that with- 
in tlie lapse of fifty years, vmen the moderation of a call 
would hive o0Msiooed the calling for, and tlie vigorous 
interposition of, the civil power^ in the somewhat unhal- 
loweatnuster of muslscts and havonets. My odl was, 
b0vrever, ^ moderated in** with all possible daooicy, and 
etttf exhibition of kindly feelmg on the part of tne pa. 
ibh i and t glory to Uiis time in the fkct, that some in* 
dividuals who were incapable of subscribing, actually af- 
ixcd to It their sign, or marie 

After the morning star, prises the sun, and after the 
moderation of a call comes the stiU more lumioous and 
imptesa&ve ceremony of ordination ; and as some of my 
readers may be ignorant, or entertain but a very imper. 
ftct notkb of this ceremony, I shall give them the dr. 
camstances somewhat in detail. 

A lawful, or weekday, is always appointed by the 
p r esbyteiy for tlie ordination of a minister, and wliat is 
somewhat aurprising, the last ordained minister of the 
boooda is appointed to the discharge ot this solemn and 
imp orta nl do^ Tha bell lings at the usual hour^ and 
a sermon, vHdi die customary accompaniments of psalms 
sod psayero, is ddiversd before the members of presby- 
tflsy, and nsKially hi presence of a crowded congrega- 
tion. This part of the service being concluded, the of- 
ildatins clergyman proceeds to the ordination, which is 
p r eceded : by a ntunbtf of quesdons that are directly put 
from tbit pdlplit, and to all of which the presentee, who 
is plsosd in die midst ot the presbytery, and directly 
in mot 6t the pulpit, assents, by an inclination of his 
bead, wifli the exception of the question respecting 
tktiotift to which an audible and distinctly articulated 
u s gati r e Is tequixed. tho officiating clergyman, who 
is at the same time moderator, then descends ftom the 
pulpit, «Dd placing himself in a convenient situation 
with reference to tlie presentee, proceeds to set him 
apart, in a solemn and devotionsl prayer, to the sacred 
mitieo of the altar. All Uiis while the presentee 
kneeh, whilst tibe rest of the congregation stand ; and 
towards the ooodnsion of the prayer, and in accord- 
ance with expressions dien made use of, the officiating 
minacor, in the first ph^e, and then every member of 
piesbytcxy present, place their hands slowly and reve- 
rentiBlly upon the presentee's head. At this part of the 
osramoBy the eflbct is at the deepest ; the congregation 
is stiH and breathlteB, wiiiht the solenm words of ordi- 
oadoo Uii dMnctly, deliberately, and devoutly, ftom 
die lipa of the speaker. The ortttoation-prayer being 
ilniahed) the b re thren shake hands with their newly-ad- 
mhaed brother, and the congregation having resumed 
thcfe sMtSy an address is made trom the pulpit, hi the 
ibat pfaao to tte ordained party, and next to the con- 
g w gaiMi over which he has been appointed to preside. 
Tha tpsaker nsoally insists, on this occasion, at some 
Isig l fc , ott the antore and importance of the clerical du- 
ties, myM m on that reciprocal Ibrbsaranoe, attention, 
which » faithful pastor has a right to ex- 



pect ftom his flock: Befbtfe the bfessidg Is )>fonbunced^ 
the congregation are informed that such amongst thfem 
as wiah lo wakoaM tMr paster, will hate an OpporUu 
nity of shaking hando inch hfan at iho esat or weat 
door of the church, aa circumstances may be. Nor can 
any one, who has not experienced the attention, oonoeive 
any thing more impressive and deligtitful than thia 
simple, but voluntary, act or movement on the part of a 
kindly and well-disposed people. The ftew minister 
takes his stand a few paces ftom the church door, and 
the elders of the congregation, togoher with tlie more 
aged and influential, generally advance the fbremoat to 
recognise and welcome their future paatoc Nor is this 
part of the ceremony usually unmixed with mora ae- 
rious recollections, and even tears of endeared remem- 
brance,—.'^ The worthy man who has left us*'—*' The 
gude auld num** — '' The faithful aervant of a noble 
master**—.'' The poor man*s friend, and the rieh man's 
counseUor** — ^these are expressions which, eomiog from 
the heart, reach it, and which, breathing of the fragrance 
of the past, delightful^ porfume, as it were, and hallow 
the future. He must be unfit not only for the most de- 
lightful, as well as the most hallowed of all offices, who 
can stand all this unmoved, and who can calmly look 
upon the wrinkled brow, and the hoary head thus stoop- 
ing in all the generous outgoings of endeared recollec- 
tion, without recalling those sabbaths, sermons, visits, 
and prayers, which, In all prob«biliiy, lay at the founda- 
tion of the whole, and which will yet, at some future 
ordination, form a theme of similar recollections in re- 
gard to the present incumbent. 

I have enjoyed many days of what, in the ordioarr 
language of life, is termed happiness. I have rolled, 
whilst a child, in the lee and sunny slope of a bae^ 
from noon to eventide, in all the delirium of perfect 
idleness, eyeing for hours the thin cloud coursing over, 
and dimming the blue sky above, or watching the egress- 
Ingress, and varied evolutions of all manner of green, 
crested, leather-backed, and long-legged insects. I have 
killed my first trout, and after pulling him out with the 
strength of a Sampson, have seen him sporting with the 
hook in his stomach, for minutes of ecstasy, cm the 
green bank of a bonny muirland burn. I have spent 
my first sixpence in a village fair, and have even veo- , 
tured, whibt yet a stripling, to request the acceptance 
of a ftdring, of some country toast^ who had bewitdied 
half the young men of the neighbourhood. X have seen, 
felt, and fully appreciated those " golden hours'* which 
fiy away " on angel winss,'* and which bear slong with 
them remeasbrsnces which neither time nor etenity, 
neither Ufo nor death, will, I believe^ ever be |d>]e 
to eftce from the' soul within me ; but of sPU the hap- 
py days' of my life, the day of my settlement was, 
perhaps, the most truly and overpoweringly delightfuL 
It was as if all my feelings, under the pressure of a 
thousand atmospheres, had become incOUceivably con- 
densed and elastic There was a glow, and a lif^t, 
and an expamiTeBess within, like that which, 'in I'ro- 
fcssor Leslie's account of the earth's centae^ faisly ont- 
shoulders and counteracts all incumbent grasitation. 
It was not a darkness visible, but a light invisible, 
which I carefully, but unsuccessfully, strove to cover 
and disguise, but which ever and anon emanated in 
countenance, manner, and movement. Nor am I 
ashamed to own it. The past was a past of varied and 
sometimes haransing incident; a morning and noon- 
day of cloud— blast — sunshine — and fragrance ;— exqui- 
site happiness, relieved and slmded by coosummats 
misery--all the extremes which can and do meet within 
the measurement of man's o^ability of suffifringor en- 
joying. I now longed for a reducM. scale of feeling—, 
a more equalized tenor of movement— ^an eves, or merely 
undulating pathway of life, over which I might walk 
peaceably and peacefully in the faithful dischargeof duty, 
and in the cherished but softened recollectioos of past 
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htinm. All this I had tqnad, and ■cco t d i o g^y imadU 
bid, 

*< toToit portmn ! torn H htUumt valrts! 
fiat mebiiirtii; hidUte muMs alioi^'* 

onr ttie gateway of my fdture dwelling. 

The IfYingt ot the Scotch ooontry clergy aire poor; 
grantcd^—and tboae which aie etnphatiddl? denomma- 
tcd poor liTlngis are quite iondeQuate to the exigences 
of a minister^ faitiily. Bat itiil— bear wttnett, every 
power that is intere tedin the happinefts of man—the 
life of a country ministtft is naturally a happy oAe ; sur- 
rounded by a population whfch is at once comparatively 
moral and intdligent, consequeutly peaceable, and grate- 
fol for all little serrices-^rooving In the discharge of 
oAdal duties, at once intellectual and practical, giving 
almost equal and balanced eiercine to the head and to 
the heart Surrounded, it may be, and in the ttat of a 
country clergyman, it ought always to be, by all the en- 
dearments of family affection and love-Uhe old stem, 
shdtcved and sheltering, rising and ovenopping, yet 
leanine and reposing on the young life, and branching 
beneatn misfortune ; and reverenckl by all that chister- 
ing phalanx of aged maidenhood, reduced to poverty) 
whidi occupies die steps to a Scotch pu pit, and is at 
once its ornament and its praise ; useful and indispen- 
sable in all that youth, love, and beauty, are so closely 
Interested in ; tlie spiritual father, as time rolls on, of a 
young and a merry genitation, all instructed to respect 
the lund which sprinkled their faces in infancy at the 
Iwptismal fount, and the lips which first pronounced 
their name in public ; the glorious evenings and mom- 
ings over which duty refuses to establish a claim, and 
which are, therefore, the lawful possession of whim and 
inclioation ; the streams, trod and retrod, in bauk a d 
sand-bed, till every inhabitant of every pool and gul- 
let is as weU known to ^^ the minister*^ as if he had 
placed them all in his visiting muster-toll ; the gar- 
den, ever new, a d varving in walk, arbour, and fruitage, 
—the minis.er*8 drawmg-room. In fact, where he dii ks 
tea with the younger sbterhood of the parish, of a itum- 
merevenin)C and reads Black wood*s Migszineon or- 
dinary occasio '8 ;— all these, and an 1 fi iiy of consi- 
derations besides, converge into one focus, and stand, 
wtth sunnv radiance, one green a* d retired spot. In a 
Seotch valuy, where the spire peeps over the treoK, and 
the smoke of the mloister*s manse Is observed trailing, 
with partieuUr eflfect, about four o^dock of a Sabbath 
cveniog. 

When thee^ Jerusalem, I fiorgety-M 
bat the teiy supposition is intolerable. 

J. a 
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** And *tli the Mid oomplatnt, and strooit true, 
What^sr w« wiUtk we biiag fiirUk noUUiif new.* 

Cowp; 

The Asavrians say they are the most ancient people on 
die fiioe of tne evth. But the Moguls laugh at the As- 
symns, whom they consider extremely modem upstarts. 
The Chinese, on their part, turn up their noses at both 
the Assyriana and the Moiiuls, believinff their own ce- 
lestial ancestors to have had possession of the world se- 
veral mHUon^ of years before any other nation had been 
beard of. It is a difficult poinu I shall not attempt to 
settle it. But whichever be the most ancient people in 
existence, no one will deny that the world iuelf u far 
past the meridian of life ; or rather, to sneak more 
^ainly, that it has fallen long since into its dotase. 
The natural consequence is, that Ithaa become most in- 



auflfsrably tiresome and that, of all frpations nitiiWr the 
sun, it is the most monotonoun and disagreeable. It is 
condnu^y assuming, nevertheless, th^ atr» of a coquette 
of threescore and ten, and se<rms anxious to impreaa os 
with the id«;a, that, phcenix-like, it can renew ita youth 
when it pleaMS ; but its elTurts are to tne last degree 
feeble and futile. It is exposed to the influeuce, it is 
true, of certain laws, which it is pleased to term laws of 
change, but which, from the uodcviaiing regularity oi 
their operation, might quite as well be called lawa of 
uniformity. Is not the rotation of the seasons juat aa 
certain as the succession through different generatiooa of 
the same vegetable and animal productions Y Sardaoa- 
palus, and Nebuchadnezzar, and Scmiramis, and Cam- 
byses, have they not all perspired under a July sun, aod 
been wet to the skin by a November shower ? Danaua, 
and Priam, and Cudrus, and Solon, hive they not all in- 
haled the perfume of a rose or a lily, and enjoyed the 
flavour of an apple or an apricot ? Every natural phe» 
nomenon we now see, was seen by mrn and women vha 
lived before Astmemnon ; and all that we now ti^ 
hope, fear, su£r, or delight in, was by them acknow- 
ledged to possess a similar power. Ttiings have atood 
in the same reUtion to each other, and produced npoa 
each other exactly the same eff<xts» firam the day on 
which Jeroboam was def^ted at JezreaL, down to the 
very hour of tny present writing, which is between twelve 
and one of Friday, the 12ih of December, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-eight 

Hfnce the dull monotony of which wecomplab ; and 
the only relief we ever experience, in by meeting now 
and then, not with a new existence, but only a new com- 
bination. If we go iiuo a far country, we may see moon- 
taitis grouped as we never saw them before ; but they arc 
still moimtAins. If we posseu what has been d^morai- 
nated genius, %e may arrange thoughts and fedings 
somewhat differently from those who h^ve preceded us» 
but the individual thoughts and fiselingt are &( old aa 
the moon and stars. Compare, for exaniple. Homer's 
battlv-s with tlioss of Vir^pl, or Ariostis ai Camoeoa, or 
Milton, or Voltaire* — and now is it that you are able to 
distinguish them ?— only by the words in which they | 
are described, — not by me deeds that are done, or the 
emotions which those deeds inspire. The soldier who 
fell at Waierioo died exactly like the soldier who fell at 
Troy. He may not have been apparelled after the aame 
fashion ; his language may have been less ancient, and 
a bullet may have gone tnruugh his heart instead of a 
javelln,..but he h id the same appedtes, passions, pr^ 
pen>i(ies, and the same connexions with life. Drawing 
from the same originnls, how can the artist avoid painu 
ing the same portraits ? 

Nor is it that mankind has been condemned to fsre 
upon the cratnhe repctUa only once, or twice, or a thou- 
sand times. The same perpetually recurring banquet 
has been invariably re-cooked for the children, which 
their fathers had feasted on the day be&re. Other covers 
may have been put upon the dishes,— a philanthrofHc 
Oude may have discovered a new sauce,^.an ingenious 
Mrs Glass may have suggested a fresh garnishing,— 4>at 
as soon as the food itself reaches the palate, Uie awful 
certainty of its personal identity was ascertain^ aod 
hope sank into despair. Orkinality ia like the ^sir 
vliae ; he who seeks it will onj^ be goaded into madness 
by his unprofitable labours. Not a ain.le remnant has 
been left throughout all the moral and intellectual world. 
It would have been almost better had there been noauch 
thing as passions at all, for thejr have been each harped 
upon with as much unwearying pertinacity, as was ever 
exhausted on the most genuine bottle of \rarren*s in* 
comparable blacking. Liook at lovty for instance; 
through the indefatigable silliness of poets, and novel- 
ists, and people of that sort, has it not already become 
almcat disgusting ? Not that the subject is in itself dis- 
agreeable, (Heaven forbid !) but that women being aSi 
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vorocn, and men being all men, one good aooonnt of the 
taader intefcst thej majr excite in each other, la equal to 
a tlKNiMUid. Who doet not shudder to think of the un* 
vearjtng cruelty irith which the Armament of heaven 
has been peneeoted, to tepresent blue eyes ! What an 
iDtermliiable consumption has thoe not been of the raw 
materutl — the vest wind-^to be manufactured into sighs I 
What a treooendous run upon erery green bank for rosM, 
to be changed into the favourite currency of blushes ! 
How maay myriads of head^ of hair, or rather of wigs, 
hsTc been made out of sunbeams ! What a wsste ^ 
pe*tl, to secure a sufficient supply of that staple oom« 
modiryy calUd teeth ! Even i>e!iuty mnstoeajie to please, 
-i-OMist ceaae to be considered beautiful — if for so many 
sges tcs constituent features have been so induoitably 
aaeeriaiiied. How can I be expected to UM over head 
aad cars in lore wich Ma'ilda Amelia Elisabeth FiU 
Oriel — decidedly the prettiest girl in the tiiwn of — — , 
if I find, by referring to my dnruUuing library, that her 
ey# is DOC one tint bluer, \wx blush not one shade deeper, 
ber hair not one gleam brighter, than the eyes, blushes, 
and hair of all females, in all oomets of the globe, and 
in oH periods, have always been f 

The evil of which we complain pervades aU space, 
sad extends itself to every object with which we are ac- 
qnainted. We are shut in by an atmosphere, to which 
belongs na equally fatal influence orer animate and in. 
animate creacioB. The children of Galgacus made snow. 
balla, and so do ours ; the first Druids sang sonnets to 
the moon, and so do we. Helen eloped with Paris, and 
«e have still our Doctors* Commons. People died un- 
der King Pelops, and their friends lamented their loss ; 
tears are shed, and cambric handkerchiefs are used, at 
foncrals even now. The respectable burgesses of Mem- 
phis gaveexceedingly pleasant evening parties a few years 
after the flood ; and among their descendants, eating and 
dancing and fiddling, are stiU consider^ fa- 



ment of an order of things so new, that, lo oar andent 
prejudices, it might at fimt sight appear strange and lu- 
dicrous. That my meaning may be more clearly nn. 
derstood, I would asake these suggestioas among others. 
Let all the stan be knocked oot, and most espedaUy 
the evening and morning stars, which have become so 
disgustingly common-place. Perhaps some of them 
might be strung into necklaces, and ladies seventeen 
miles high might wear them about their necks. The 
moon should be stowed away with all expedition, and 
not another line allowed to be writt.m even to her me- 
mory. The sun, after being carefully extinguiahed, 
might be mnde inro a great steam-coach, that would 
carry a million of passengers round the world before 
breakfast. If so Tulgar a thing as light was requi- 
red at all, the Oas Company could easily manufoctore 
rainbows of variegated bun pa, and hang them in festoons 
through the firmament. There should be men and wo- 
men of all ahapes and sises,— -some, round as oranges, with 
the power of rolling themselves along like great bowla 
with or without a bias ; — some, like souarea or parallelo- 
grams, aa full of sharp comers as an old-fashioned boose, 
and supj)orting life, not by breathing, but by apertnrei, 
reaembling chimnevs, from which smoke smmld issue ; 
—some DO Isiger tnsn drumsticks, and others so high, 
tnat their heaos would be far beyond the ordinary nmno 
of vision, unless when they went into the depths ofths 
ooean to bathe, when the waves would rise almost to 
their shoulders, and the whales would pass, in shoals be- 
tween their legs. The sea should be of boiling water, 
and all the ibh should be ready fbr eating ; and raw 
oysters be a thing to dream of, not to selL Tbe'e should 
be several cast-iron, stone, and wooden bridges across 
the Atlantic ; Mr Owen*s esUblishment at New Har- 
mony should be the capital of the world ; and there 
should be a chain of mountains, cslled tbs Monntains 
----„. „ ,.. of Phrenology, higher than the Andes, consisting wIioIIt 

shiooabltf amusements. There were races at the Olym- of human skuUi. Thunder, and lightning, anid wind, 



pic Games equal to those tor the Great 8t Leger ; tnere 
were lectures delivered in Plato*s Academy, not much 
baktw to any which may be heard at Oxford or Aber- 
deen ; Bonaparte was only a second edition of Cmwt ; 
and Cesar was only a copy of Alexander ; and Alexan- 



should be laid on the shelf; storms should have new fea- 
tures, and might be manufactured out of the bursting of 
mountains, the crashing of red-'iot ice-bergs, the belfow- 
ing of monsters that passed through the afar, like great 
balloons, and the pelting of church-steeples, old castles. 



dcr waa a mere imitator of Cyrus ; and Cyrus borrowed tombstones, coffins, dead birds, monks of the Inqnlsi 



sU his best nodoiks from Nimrod. Do we weep ? Who 
has not wept before us, inspired by the very same grief ? 
Do we laugh ? The joke is as old as the hills ; it set the 
table in a roar in the time of Osiris. Are we ambitious ? 
So were aU the great men, whose names nobody em 
hMid, who lived hi Palmyra. Do we fall in love ? The 
obfccC ot our admiration is the very fac-simile of len 
thousand young ladies, who msrried ten thousand young 
men, and became the mothers of ten thousand families, 
before the downfall of Babylon. Are we anxious to 
make cmrsdves wise, and to be the instructors of man- 
kind ? The acquisitions of ninety years wUI be but a 
tnfliog portion of that knowledge with which our ances- 
tors w«fe CsmiHar ninety centuries ago. Do we wish to 
cnitiTate the imagination ? Tribes of husbandmen have 
been up^n the field before ua, and the soil is exhausted. 
Tnten are just two ways by which we can be saved from 
the Bsorbid listlessness — the deed swampy apathy — 
winch a conviaioo of the monotony of all things must 
neeeaaarily produce. The Jlrst ii*, by an enthre change 
ia the czterdal universe ; and the second is, by leaving 
external nature as it is, but effecting a complete revolu- 
tioa in the sentiments and ideas of idl mankind concem- 
iqg it. It is vorth while considering, for a moment. 



If the external universe were to undergo a revision 
aad alteration, sufficient to remove the ground of our 
praem romplaint, it would need to be borne in mind 
that so partial change would do, — nothing could be 
lisiensd to boi a sweeping snd rsdical reibrm, — a to- 
tal dmm^km.ci fAysM constittttion, and the establish- 



tion, washing-tubs, and skeletons. Forests should he 
all cut down, and green meadows aU ploughed up ; if 
people wanted to hunt, they should hunt throvgn the 
air, or under the sea. As for evening or morning walks, 
or tours to the Continent, or poetical musings on the 
beautiea of natuie, such things mignt exist, b^t ^* with 
a difference,** as Ophelia says ; fbr the walks and the 
tours, and the musings, would not present the same eter- 
nal round of objects and ideaa. There wonid be no such 
thing as an odious, glaring sunrise, or a great unmeaning 
cream-faced moon ; there would be no diatrcasing classi- 
cal associations about Italy or Greece ; and dabblms in 
rhyme would not he constantly borrowing from each 
other, at leaat until the new statsef ihii^ became again 
old. It is not impossible, however, that these changaa 
may be considered impracticable ; and if so> tbs ocber 
plan I have hinted at ia still at hand. 

My second diode for securing the attainment of that 
greatest of all i lessings, orioimalitt— -is simply, to 
change the nature of the human mind, to alter the stand- 
ard of taste, to abrogate the old, and to introduce a set 
of f^h canons by which to regulate our notions, both 
of maturial combinations, and of moral and intdleetual 
beauty, worth, and fitness. This might be dqne with 
less trouble, and would be quite as efficient aa the sclieme 
already proposed. Would there not, fbr example, be a 
delightful novelty in having all our old notions of virtue 
and vice swept away at once ? People have been piai- 
aing courage, and justice, and honour, and benevolence, 
and all that sort of thing, so incessantly, that every one 
knows the furniture of a good character as exactly as an 
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uphobtenr ktiowi the furniture of • gentlenum^s draw- 
kig-toom. This in melancholy « md it is not less me* 
lADcholy that no great villain nossesses an idiosyncrasy 
of his own, but tlwt tliey are all, wtthont a dngle exeep- 
tioD, cunning, ungratefnl^ fsfodous, sdflsh, and lm|rf- 
oas. This should be altered* Epic poeta abaold chooM 
for thdr heroes the younger eons of Irish eaoigrants, 
bom in some of the least iksbloBable houses of the pa- 
rish of 8t Giles ( they should dwell with delight on 
their neglected education, luxuriate in pleasing descrip- 
tions of ^eir tattered poverty, and celebrate their glori- 
ous contempt of all snockingly honest industry ; they 
should paint in the most I>ewitching colours the lady of 
their lov^ whose young heart beat with a passionate 
fondness for gin-twist, and whose delicate Angers rejoi- 
ced to plav about a gentleman*! fob. Or in his side- 
ets; uiey should follow with a noble ardour the 
subject of their verse from one degree of manly 
widcedncas la another, till he at length vSgned over an 
affectionate and admiring world, nd, for the greater 
glory, made a gallows his thsme, and the hangman his 
prime minister* How infinitely superior would such a 
productaoB be to those maudlin and hackneyed composi- 
tioDsin whioh the bravery of an Achilles, the piety of an 
^neas, or the constancy of a Rinaldo, are so stupidly 
lauded f So long as we retained our present antiquated 
mental constitutUMi, it might perhaps be difficult for us 
folly to enter into the spirit of such a poem ; but, as 
soon aa diat was changed, its beauties would shine con* 
spicnous* 

Every moment of ezlstcnce^i^-every though t ■ e very 
feeling would now be new, and, consequently, worth li- 
ving for. We should no longer hear of murmmring 
stroimt, or shady groves, or warbling birds, or blue 
skies, or gentle lephyri, or any other set of epithets 
equally loathsome^ oecause all equally trite. In descri- 
bing a fine landscape, the traveller or novelist might 
write thus, and, in thus writing, would address himself to 
the sympathies of every reader :^*^ It was a day of dark 
and doody beauty, in that moat enchanting month De- 
cember ; an agreeable and heavy shower waa foiling $ 
the air was in that most delkioas of all states, when it 
is not cold enough to eondenae rain into halibut is too 
cold to admit of its remaining purely liquid, and eon- 
verts it, therefore, into sleet. There was not an ugly 
graen leaf on any of the trees ; the birds were, fortunate- 
^ ly, sJl sQcat, with the exception of a jackdaw and a pea- 
cock, whoee mingled melody came niU upon the ear. 
The ini^^cant sea was visible in the distance, but its 
•irkftimg water was fotflottan, for the eye rested upon a 
majeadc steam«boat wim aevca fhnnels, out of which 
came a glorious canopy of smoke, suggesting, even on 
the barren ocean, soma of tiioae snug and ofaeerfol feel* 
ings the stranger experiencea on coming, for the first 
dma, within tight of beantifol Letda, or romantic Man- 
cheater. In the foseground thepe waa an Irish village, 
with a row of pig-styes at one end, anda chotchysvd at 
the other, aU hi a state of fins deoay^ and exdtiiu emo- 
tions so sublime, that the enrwptared andawestruif spec- 
tator, after langhing for half an hour, could not hdp 
dancing an In£an war-dance, and at last, overpowered 
by his fodings, walking a docen paces fiackward on his 
hands and feet, and then bunting into a tear !** 

Upon the same prindples might be written a descrip- 
tion of a lady* ^ made to engage aO hearts^ and charm 
all eyes ;**_^< The herohie of my ta]e->tlie lovdy Snif- 
terina Gogglegrumph— had all the constitnents of perfect 
beautv. Her ey<s, which in their expi«ssion difitred 
considerably from each odMr, wen both of a delicate 
green ; and Nature, as if unwilling th«t any one object 
should ever be hononitd widi the united gaie of two 
such orbs, gave to Snifteriaa the power of kK>king east 
and west, or north and south, at the same numient, and 
Urns of kiUiag^ as sportsmen technicBlly term it, both 
right and lett. She had a nose angeUodly flattened upon 
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her foce towards the centm, but ridog at the lower end 
into a knob of exqoitiie rotundity. Her mouth had dia) 
slight twist which all sculptors and painters lovo to fmi. 
tate ; and the bluish winteness of her lips cont raa tej 
finely with the blackening grandeur of her teeth. Ha 
dssdcd chin was sharp and long, dirowfng faflo tin 
shade her thfai neck, whidi rose graoefolly, aloMMt Ukt 
a continuation of her dender body. Miss OoggU«rmiiph*i 
head having been skilfnlly shaved, only one Utde tnt\ 
remained as a love-lock upon the very top ; and mmtkj a 
noble youth looked at that love-lock and sighed. Bai 
it was not Snifterina*s inefiable smUe, nor the sqaeaklng 
deamess of her irresistible voice, nor all tho charma ci 
her matchless person, that delighted most ;— it waa her 
mind, entirdy unhurt as that mind had bsen, by any 
attempt at education. Yet was she not destitute of ac- 
complishments. She could dug the comic songa of all 
languages ; she was dike at home in the adeneea of far- 
rierr and rat-catching ; and fow could surpass her te tlit 
healthfol and elegant exercise of eating and dtinkhsg ; 
she was so prudent, that the only thing she did twt keep 
was her temper ; and she was never Imowu to lone any 
thing except her judgment A report waa at one time 
industriously dreulated, that she had been observed to 
blush ; but we can podtivdy eontradlet the uncharitable 
cdumny. Such was tlie fosdnating Snifterina^—^mi- 
ably pm, fashionably insolent, naturally afbcted, ra- 
tiooaUy concdted, independent mascnline, and, in 
short, lost in a blajse of all those virtues whidi adorn a 
woman.** 

For authors and publisbers, in particular, these will 
indeed be happy times, when originality iHll thus be 
bom anew. The reviews may proluibly speak somewhat 
in the following style of a work which may have raeendy 
issued from the press :— ^ This is an able p r o du c th ni. 
Ttiere is not a single sentiment hi the whole we ever met 
with in any known author. Most of the words, indeed, 
are new ; and the style is as diametrically opposed to 
all the rules of Aristode, Longinus, Quinoilian, Blair, 
and Campbell, as the most fasttdioos critic could dedre. 
We observe severd parentheses of twenty pages ; mkI 
we think there are only three separate sentences m all 
the four volumes. This is as it should be. The reader's 
attention is thus riveted, and the mi^estic flow of the 
English language is preserved. No one should ventnre 
to begin this book with an empty atomadi ; for, as the 
end m the first sentence Is somewhere about the middle 
of the second volume, and as it is imposdbla to leave off 
till this point be gdned, the conseqoenoss upon n woak 
constitution might be dangerous. The subject whkh 
the author priudpally insists upon is, the husaesting one 
of damp sheets — a theme more intimsitdy connec ted with 
all the sublimest doctrines of philosophy than, perhapa« 
any other. The chapter upon warming-pans is, in our 
estimation, the finest ; but there are besides sevctal ad- 
mirable digressions (if they can be called so) upon the 
high intellectud character of idiots, upon the notorious 
honesty of that most useful dass of the commnnicy, 
somewhat oddlv termed pickpockets, and upon mouse* 
traps, silk stockings, Uie fomde sex, hatters, patriots, 
landed property, and bellows - mende rs . On the whole, 
we can safdy recommend this book, as admirably adapt- 
ed for the use of schools, members of pariftanaent, and 
medicd gentlemen.*' 

I h)ive thus only thrown out a fow crude hIniS) which 
will, nevertheless, serve to evince my earnest dasirs that 
an entire change should immediatdy take place in the 
nature of things, both for the cake of that most exhaust- 
ed portion of human beings called authors, and thoae 
other reapeoiable persons, no less to be phied, called 
readers. The prosecution of the design I must leave in 
the hands of the legislature, and the country at large. 
That a connexion witli dl that is stde, flat, and com- 
mon-place has increased, is increasing, and ought to be 
diminished, no oendble man can doubt« But tfkst a 
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cnmde is even naw eomraeiiehig', whkh will put an end 
to this tUgnant coaditioa of the world and its inhabiu 
aala, tiieK is emy icasoa to belisYe. All exisdog po- 
polar andion will pass awaj with a |preat noise ; and tl\ 
the lUmries of the earth, stuffi:d with the monotonous 
kiie of wom^unt bratna, will be burned to the dust A 
mw epoch will commence. The Nile, having been tra- 
ced fnMB iti moanuin spring to its ocean mouths^ will 
be dtsciu d ; and fame will float down the more devioas 
winilrringi <if the unkoom and incomprehensible Ni- 
ger* 



TH£ DRAMA, 



Thc last week has produced no dramatic norelty of 
haportaace ^ and the pieoea which have been pUyed have 
fyr the moat part been of very ephemeral interest. We 
R^ret thferofore the leas ^t it is not In our power to de- 
rate anj apace to their consideration. A new Christmas 
pentonuBie is In pnparation, whieh we are glad of, were 
it only for the sake of the good old times, when Christ- 
aas warn, in veal earnest, a seaion of merry-making. 
Even yet it ia the season when elderly people indulge in 
s glsas of wine additional, and talk over the d«ys that 
lie gone I and children eat plum-cake, and are happy. 

WKEXX.V List or PsRronicAvcEa. 
Dec 14—80. 

S4T. MsatM ^rBmia, Ahsf*f, 4 Hr lAu Wee IVatt. 

Voir. JtalauM fHfk, Nb/ ^ Mnfsr. 

Tcvs. Jfaa9» ofBiuSa, Amfte* ^ For Bngland Bot 

WxD. Da.. T^»o FriendM, 4 Atopte. 

Tbub. Grtm^tyed Monster, JUowe. tf hefemiqfMonirote* 

Pftrs. Maaam. ifBtuUt, Afoyte, ^ The BoMe Imp, • 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



MT TAIBT ZLLCir. 

Hy ffettry G. BeU. 

BiAimFin. moon I wilt thoa tell me where 

T^ou loiisi Boat to be softly gleaming ?— 
If it eo so«e rich bank of flowin, 

Where 'noath eodi bkwom a &y lies dreaming? 
Or is it OB yonder eilTer hJce, 

Where the fish In green and gold are sparkling ? 
Or b it aanong those ancient trees 
Where the tremoloos shadows move soft and dark- 
ling?— 
' O no !" aaid the moon, with a playful smile, 
** The beat of my beams are for erer dwelling 
I In the cxqiuiite eyes so deeply blue, 
- Aad tbaeio^aettighoce of the &iry Ellen.** 

I Goitlcst of xepkyra! pray tell me how 

Thoa lorest to spend a serene May morning, 
, When dew-drops are twinkling on erery bough, 

And fio ie ta wttd each glado adorning ?— 
Is it in klaaing the gUttering stream, 

O^ ibi pebbly channel so gaily rippling ? 
I« H In dpping the nectar that lies 

In the belb of the flowers,— an innocent tippling ?^- 
** O Do^ said the sephyr, and softly sigh'd. 

His rtnee with a mu8i<»l melody swelling,^ 
'* AU the moniing of May *mong the ringlets I play, 

That dance on the brow of the fidry Ellen.** 



White little Uly! pray teU ma when 

Thy happiest moments the Fates allow thee 7 
Thou seem'st a &voarite with bees and men. 

And all the boys and butterflies koovr thee ;— 
Is it at dawn or at sunset hour. 

That plpoMntsatfcneMS ago o^ thee stealing? 
One would think thee a poet, to jodge by thy loak% 

Or at least a pala-lhesd Idaa of BceUng ;f^. 
« O no !*' said the lily, and slightly blnsh'd, 

" My highest ambition's to be sweet smeUIng, 
To live in the sight, and to die on the breast. 

Of the fairest of beings, the fldry Ellen.** 

O ! would that I were the moon myself^ 

Or a balmy zephyr fresh fragrance breathing ; 
Or a whita-cBOwa'd lily, my slight green stem 

Slyly acoond that deax neck wreathing }— 
Worlds wooUl I give to kask in those eyea,-^ 

Stars, if I had them, far one of those tresses^T— 
My heart, and my soid, and my body to boot» 

For nugrdy the smallest of all her kiaaes; 
And if she Tv^oold lore me, O heaven and earth ! 

I would not be Jove, the cloud-compelling. 
Though he oflier*d me Juno and Venus both. 

In exchwDge for one smile of my fiury Ellen, 



STANZAS 



On reading ** The Ixut Mariy'* a Poem, hy Thomas 
Campbell, Esq. in which are described the condition 
and feelings of one who is supposed to survive the dis- 
solution of the globe. 

By Dr Memes, Author ofihA ** Life o^ Canotio,** 4rc. 

Tbb last man l-«4he being who outlives 

Each charm to life that value givea; 
Views creation's animating firc^ 

In darkness and In death exphv ; 
Standing the lone monument of time 

In nature's solitude— «uldime ! 
How fearful !-^Tet few, alas, shall be 

Exempt such pangs of misery ; 
Nor must e'en one world subside in night— i 

Nor sll existence wing its flight. 
Ah ! too soon we fed our sad estate- 
Few years absolve our rounds of fate ; 
Long ere this our little span be done, 

Our hearts dedare we are alone ; 
WhUe each scared, sad fisding tells bnt this, 

How lasting woo— how fleeting bliss 1 
And the gHrf^worn eye around snrvej's 

But wrecks and ruins of happier days ; 
l>ark]ing we stand upon life*e naked shere^ 

The last of a world— to us, no more. 

Each kind bosom has Its little sphero— 

Its hopes— its joys all centre here ; 
In this mystic bound alone we view 

All that is dear— or lair-.-or true ! 
Friends, parents, brothera— perhaps than Uioae 

One name moto deor^-4hi8 world compose. 
Can it, then, soothe the sad, tronUed soul 

When o*er its world the tempests roQ, 
When, struck by the blast, all beauty dies^— 

That elsewhere are serener skies? 
Alien gladness lightens not the breast 

Which la with home^ftlt grief opprest ; 
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Nor GUI aoffat eonsobtory pror^ 

UiMhand by oljecte of our krre. 
Ab no i-^rain if erery other Joy, 

If time our booom't tphtfe d o rtr oy * 
To our own sole world nUi fediof cBb«»; 

A)1-«U beyond are nMDelcai thing* ;— 
And when eorrow ehrowls lAu in her pdO, 

'Us M if &te hid eriMhd the UdL 



SONNET 

To Thomoi Campbell, Esq, on his firU tUetUm to the 
tfflee ffLord Rector o/tke Univemty of Glasgow. 

How etTMife, my friend, when life we bockwerd trace !— 
Perch*d o er thy boy-oompeen I eaw thee lit 
In thy iiret hononre,* even then, oar Wit 
And Poet styled, with tiny cherab.6we 
And eye, wlienoe genius laogh d in pensire graee ; 
Thence didst thon eurly soar the height which it 
Prompted, while round thee Hone s young TiaSons flit. 
Now, after many years, thy brilliant race 
Of glory gains the seat of proudeit name 
In thine own GhMgow,— lower yet than Fame 
Has long assign'd thee in the foremost ranks 
Of Britain's bards!— Ask not my tale: I sate 
Beside thee^ Censor— no mean rannt ; and Fate^ 
That lets me see thy triumphs^ has my thanks. 
Mi^ 15, 1887. R- M. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIBS. 



Tas ■seond vohniie of Wodrmr't HIttocy of the Saflkriofi of 
th' Chttfvh of Sflotknd, tdltad bf Dr Boras, wiU spMdlljr be 
puMMMd. 

Bn>wn*t Srt M a te r p re ti ng Bible It la th«|irai. with tfienuu;gliial 
isfei spc o rtTlMd. sad nunwrout addttlooal ones Introduced, with 
oeesBional noisi. llluftCratlveorGcoinMphy. Manoer*. Custtmu, Ac. 
AeonetM Dletioosry. and eomplelt Index to the Bible. aretuti|$oin- 
ed. Wears Inforrtkdthat thiacditUm w*!! beat ones the nioftoor- 
not and bcAutlfkil whieh haa yet teuH from the iirMa. 

CSpCain Badi Hall's TrAvelt In North Amexiea, in three vob. 
win appear ■ono.' 

ThcrrU preparing for pnUleatlon, Aqnat e Bxeunlom throoKh. 
oat the Unl^ • Klnffdrani of Ore t Britain and Ireland, and Ta- 
riou* parCi of the Cootmeot, with mapa and plan. In one voltune 
duodMlmo. 

A Hlffhland gentleman ia at preaent cnsa<red in tran»]athi« Mr 
R. Charohen' Hiatoiyof the Rebellion of! 745 intoOaeltc. which 
WiU shortly appear. —We unde* stand that a French traoalatlon of 
the Life or Manr Queen of SeoU. rroently published In Coiulablc's 
MlsopUanVt i* ««> in preparation. 

It Is announced In ihr LUermrp Gmutte* that Mrs Norton's jaor- 
rnwc of Rosalie have rapldiv run through a flist edition ; and the 
editor adds,—*' Thus. In spite of the outcry that poetry is a drug, 
we now And that It is a drug whieh sella aa well as any other kind 
of literature.** 

Mr Crofton Croker's Sayings and Doings at Killamey are on 
the ereof appearance. They are the record, we understand, of 
the author's personal adventuree at the lakes, and contain all the 
lokcs, stortes. songs, and sketches, which he uttered, collected, 
sung, or designed, during his sojoarn there. The work b to con- 
tain, bnldes. a narrative of 8ir Walter Scott* s, Lockhartfs, and 
Miss Bdgeworth*s Tidt to the Iskes, to the latter of whom Mr Cro- 
kar has dedleadd the book. 

Moral and Sacred Poetry, aslectsd ttam the works of the most 
sdmnred authors, ancient and modern. Is In the press. 

The works of Dr Samuel Parr, with Memoirs of his Ufb and 
Writings, and a seteetkm from his Correspondence, have just ap> 
peared, edited by Dr John Johnstone. The work hss reached the 
IbmRlable stae of etcht volumea. octavow 

A seeoad edition of the Planter's Guide, by Sir Henry Sleuart, 
has Just been published. A contemporary critic justly remarks, 
diat ** no country gentleman, no landed proprietor, no omaroen- 
lor of grounda, noaaao of taatein landscape, no <me above the or- 
diaary rank of hfe which coninea to towns and handicrafts, can 
add a more useful or agieeable compmion to his book<«helf than 
this abte treatiie by the worthy Laird and hnprover of Allanton, 



where his laboors are cooaplnioas. In having, within a very few 
years, eun verted a park of no attractions. Into one of the lovelMst 
S|KKi In Seodand." 

Commeniso*! Corpulence, Li ne am e n ts of Leanness, Mems. and 
Maxims on Diet, and Dietttles, by William Wadd, Esq. have just 
appeamd. 

BtffUr of N««ttrla.->We have seen the Panorama of the Battle 
of Navarin with much pleaaure. It Is nut very flndy painted. «t 
the eflbct produced is distinct and impressive. A mi itary band 
serves tn sti etiffthen the il<usi«tn of thv scene ; and the person wtio 
describes the dlffl-rent Ictures. takes care to inspire a proper de> 
free of patriotbm, by pmnnunelng the u>u«l encumiunu oa Bti- 
tl^ val<mr. and phibpp.cs against Turkish cruel cy. 

Thratrleat Ooc«ip.~A new Drama in two acts, by Mr Pteachl 
entitled * Chules the TweUth." has been produced, with much 
suoeeas, at Dmry Lane.— \ Miss Nelson has appeared at Covcm 
Garden as Pegfu, In the " Country Giri t" some of the aodtm 
emks say she Wia supply Mrs Jordan's place, and ochen any »he 
will do no sudi thing.— Kean haa piaved Klr^riiUv* with great rae> 
COM ;— Miss Jarman was the Vhrghtku and Ward the AppiuM. 
^Weriies haa eot a three years* engagement at Drury Lane. —A 
very splendl i Melo- Drama has been got up at the Adelphi, called 
•* The Earthquake, or the Phantom of the Nile.'* The muaic is 
by RodwelUwhob also the composer of the music in'* The Ma- 
son of Buda." which hat lately been performed here.— ThefoHow- 
Int are the words of the song " Away. love, away." which has 
been so popular in the new drama of * Aloyse ;* they ate simple, 
and in excellent kerpln< with the mudob which, we understand. 
Is about to be published in Loodun :-* 

Away, Love, away ! 

My heart, my heart's too cay 

To yield, to yield to thee ( 
I diange as the w ind. 
Which thon canst not bind— 

My heart— my will as f^et 
Away, Love, away, ^e> 

Thro^ the fidds I rove. 
And the Ibnrery grove. 

No bird so gav as I ; 
Where violets firing 
Theee words I smg. 

Love, little rogue, you may fly I 
Away, Love, away, Ac 
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TO OUR READERS. 

It gives ns no small pleasure to have it in our power to add the 
name of Allan CmmUiiham to the Ust of thoae e min en t authors 
whom we have aheady marshalled aa contributors to the ** Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal." and ftom all of whom oommualssKkau 
will be found in our next, or Christmas NmmUr, 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thb Letter by a *' North^eountry Schoolmaster" we Aall wil- 
lingly publish'} but not tratil we have the aothoi'k pc ii nl ssimi to 
expunge one or two personalities into which he has alloarod Mm- 
self to be betra)ed, and which do not beat upon the matter is 
question. We should also like to be favoiired with hi* name.— 
To our fair English correspondent, ** Caroline," we have to re- 
turn our thanlu for the inta»cst she cxprcsMS in the sucoe«» of out 
work. The alterati«m she propoMs could nui be made, without 
losing the benefit uf b«lng ante lo semi ihe ** Journal" Cree by » oai 
—We are obliged to *« W. R.** for his pohtenest in sendtnaai 
** Rietiii ;" but wo had a copy previously In our posseauun. Tbc 
tragedy b too old now to be reviewed, mad we suspect wwdificr s 
little from our corrrsnondent rcgardlrur its merits. His copy \ka 
for him at our Publisher'*.— *« D. C.'s*niighland Legend is »c»roe 
ly original or striking enough.— The same remark appUea to thi 
story of the Smuggler, by ** W. S."— *' J. W." hardly cornea u^ 
to our standard. 

•• The Italian Pesssafs Farewell to hit Native Yalter" to ao 
new to us ; but the author is older now, and can write bette 
things.—" L. L.*s" German translation is well executed i tnit ihi 
original Is on too common- place a suMect. which Is ueaiad In ta 
common-place a style.— The Verses ^ i our Haaultun CorreaiMmj 
ent posseM merit} but not enou^^ to entitle them to a place.- 
«' The Bandifs Soliloquy" Is in a similar predicament.— We re 
gret we can give *' Tom Bowitnc,** who si>cms an hens i t fellow 
no better answer.—*' AmetM" and '* C. N." will not aoit ua. 

We hsve to repeat t ur wish, that our Correspondents will, a 
often hs poMibfe, furnish us with their names, and give oa per 
mission to make use of them, if we insert their communloatiufu 

We brieve sone lltUe Inaccuracies have occurred in the deli 
▼cry of the '* Edinbuigh Literary Journal}" but thCkO are to b 
attributed entirely to the oonfVision necesMully connected, toi 
certain degree, with the arrangements of a new work We tms 
our readers will have no cau»e of complaint in future ; and, on 
anyoocaskm, anoteaddresaedto the PubUshsn wtfl meet witJ 
the most proaapt stteattoe. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Utknfnm the WesLt comiaimktg Sketehes qf Scenery, 
Menmere^ mmd Ctutomi ; and Anecdoiet eonneeted with 
AeJkH Settiemenft of the Weetem Section* of the 
United Stafee, By the Hon. Judge Hall. Londoa: 
Henry Celbuni. 1628. 8vo, pp. S6& 

We de not lilw the spirit in wlikh thii book ii writ, 
ta. An Americm hu a right to be at patriotic ai ht 
pkaici ; but he hat no right to be arrogant or inpertU 
D«t towarda that country fnm iriuch he and bia nation 
htfe originally tpnsng. It la tmr, that North Ameriea 
u Bov a great and an independent state ; and it is alao 
tnty that it has not nnfreqoently been made to suffer on- 
dflr tlie tannts of narrov-minded and illiberal Engliah- 
men, who ristted it with feelings of chagrin and diaap- 
poiataMnti simply because they were no longer able to 
cad it theix own. But this spirit is rapidly dying out, 
vA OBofat never to have been enoouiagel. At the very 
vnst, however, it waa more justiBable on the part of 
ttf sir the ii^abitants of die mother country, uian of 
these of lis ouondMir colony. They long stood in a re- 
Ittioa to eacn otlier somewhat similar to that of parent 
tad child ; and evon yet, Geeat Britain is entitled to all 
the teepect which maturity naturally obtains from jronth, 
•od to tbe sapcrior weight which a loog<«stablished and 
adoirably balanced constitution must give to her politi. 
ol prio^iUs and opinions, over those of a people still 
nv sad nezperieDced in the art of government. It is 
to Great Britahi, indeed, that the United 8utea owe 
every thing. They may, no doubt, by thrir own exer«. 
does, ulumatelj crown theasselvea with glory; but, 
tbeogh they are now no longer in leading-strings, it 
vookl be worse than ingratitude, were they to turn with 
die serpent's tooth upon the nurse of their infancy. 

Ntw, Judge HaU*8 book is fbll of petty hisinuatioas 
nd sarcasms against the British, which indues us to 
dunk very favourablv neither of Judge Hall*s tieart nor 
JKcsd. His insinutfions are, in most cases, untrue, and 
in ■!]— unnecessary. We shall particularize one or two, 
by «ay of specimen. In Letter I. we are informed, that 
^ The tnmulta of Europe have driven hither (to Ameri. 
et)erDtirisof unhappy beings, whose homes have been 
nndiiul odiooa or unsale by the mad ambition of a few 
f*P>rinc iovereigns. Here is no Holy Alliance traffick- 
ing in homan blood, no sceptre to be obeyed, no mitre 
^ W worshipped.** This is vulgar cant ; as if the poor 
<nri|^auu whom poverty drives acrou the Atlantic bad 
bcotftigiucned out of Europe by the Emperor of Rus- 
^«diis Pbpe 4 or as if the greater proportion of the 
* tttbffipy beings** did not know just as little about the 

*Mn>g sovenrigna,*' and the '^ mad ambition,** of 

Jw Judge Hill complains, as the Red Indians do. 

Miev aothn pcooaeds,— .^^ Here they learn the prac- 

lff^*diieof diat Uborty which they only knew befbre 

I " "s«y. Tktj kara hc»» that die Englishman may 



be bom a freemam ; the American only is bred a free 
man. The latter has this blessing in possession ; while 
the former cherishes a vague tradition of its achievement, 
which is contradicted by the records of his country, and 
the practice of his rulers.** This is trash which, if it 
does not make a man laogh, is very apt to make him 
angry. We ha^e no objections whatever to hear Ame- 
rica landed aa the very pet land of freedom ; but when 
a Yankee, not contended with this aasertion, starts up to 
tell us that we ourselfes are all bondmen, and that our 
consdtutioo is a system of despotism from beginning to 
end, we confess we ahould feel a '* pretty particukr** 
pleaaure in knocking him down with a roU of Magna 
Cbarta. But it is not on the score of liberty alone, al. 
beit it is a theme on which, we doubt not, Judge Hall 
could talk dU '< crack of doom,** diat he thinks it pro- 
per to attack us. Our national character he conceives 
peculiarly obnoziona to the shafts of his wit ; and in 
Letter VI., as well as frequently throughout the book, 
he thus writes concerning it : — *^ The fact is, that Eng- 
lish travellers, and EnglUh people in general, who come 
a«iong us, forget that the reat of the world are not as 
eredukms and gnUibk aa themselves, and are continually 
attempting to impose fictions upon us, which we refuse 
to crediu They seem not to be aware that we are a read- 
ing people, and would oonrinoe us that they are a wise, 
vaUant, and virtuous people, beloved and respected by 
all the world ; while we are an ignorant, idle set of boo- 
bias, for whom nobody cares a farthing John Bull for- 
gets that hia own vanity is a source m merriment with 
the rest of the world.** How very cutting this is t and 
how admiratdy descripdve of the general dispoaidons of 
Englishmen I How oontinuallv are they trying to im- 
pose upon the Americans I and bow supreme is the con- 
tempt with which that ^'reading people** listens to their 
fabricadons I But Judge Hall having thus ably ex- 
pounded the Bridsh nadonal character, the reader may, 
perhaps, wish to receive, from the same high authority, 
a trait or two of American character. In Letter XV. we 
meet with these memorable words t— ^ There is no peo- 
ple in the world whose national character is better de- 
nned, or more strongly marked, than our own. If the 
European theory on this subject be correct,** (a theory 
of straw, which Judg* Hall very valiandy combaU,) ** is 
it not a little strange, that our Yankee tars, whether on 
board a frigate or a privateer, should always happen to 
play the same game when they come athwart an Eng- 
lishman ? Is it not a litde singular, that Brown in the 
north, and Jackson in the south, who, I suspect, never 
saw each other in their lives, should always happen to 
handle Lord WeIluigton*s veterans ezacdy ihtr the same 
fashion ? Accidents wiU happen in the best of families ; 
but when an accident occurs in the same family repeat- 
edly, we are apt to suspect that it rune hi the blood.*' 
Tfails was, no doubt, considered a very pomted perora* 
don ; but we should iust like to whisper ^ friendly in 
the ear** of Judge Hall, that a peroration is always most 
effisodfe when it is based on truth ; and that if henieans 
to insinuate that an American frigate or privateer always 
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got the better of an Eoglishman, or that the loldiert even 
of the redoubtMl Jackson proved ibemtelvet in fair fighu 
ingAt ifil matches for WeUmgton*t Teterant, ht unfor* 
tunatelf lies — under a mistake. But even though he 
had spoken the truth, what good end would somndtous 
a comparison have served ? Ought it not to be the great 
aim of all writers upon this subject, to conciliate, as 
much as possible, two nations which are in roanjr re- 

rs so much alike, which possess the same language, 
sme religion, the same love of freedom, and which 
aitt «prung fnm the same common stock ? 

The chief fimlt, therefore, of the ^ Letters ffom the 
West,** is the exclusive and irtftating spirit in which 
thej are composed. But another objection is to be found 
in the trifling and almost juvenile vein of writing, in 
which the author frequentljr indulges. The following 
sentences will explain more exactly what we mean :— . 
*' We arrived at Cincinnatti in the morning ; but when 
I inform you that I remained only a few hours, and that 
the greater part of this time was spent with a friend* and 
that friend a lovely female, a companion of my dancing 
day»^ (the Italics are Judge Hairs,) you will not be 
Burprified if I add, that I have nothing to relate concern- 
ing this town. Tli0)« days may be over with me in 
which the violin could have lured me from the labour 
of study, and the song from the path of duty ; but never, 
if I know myself, will that hour come when woman shidl 
cea^ to be the tutelary deity of my affections — the house- 
hold goddess of my bosom ! Think me an enthusiast, 
or a great dunce, if you please ; but never, I pray, if 
you love me, believe that I could think of statistics 
with a fair lady at my side, or that I could hoard up 
materials for a Letter fnm the Wett^ while a chance 
presented itself to talk over my old courtships, and 
dance once more my old cotillons.** Now, we do not 
object to Judge Hall, or any one else, *^ talking over 
old courtships,** and *' dancing old cotillons,** in time 
and place convenient ; but we 4o object to Judge Hall 
^ dancing old cotUlons,** when he ought to be giving us 
'* Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and Customs.** How- 
ever, the Judge is a gallant man, and his gallantry is ap- 
parent frequently throughout the volume, <^ where no gal- 
lantry should be.** *' I have always had a wonderful pre- 
dilection,** he gravely remarks in Letter X., *^ for hand- 
some faces ; and I do verily believe, that if my breast 
were darkened by the heaviest sorrows, the rays of beau- 
ty would still strike to its inmost recesses, and there 
would still be a something there to refract the beams.** 
This is very poetical in Judge Hall, and is perhaps 
given to us as one of ^ '^ Anecdotes,** mentioned in 
the title-page, as ^^ connected with the first settlements 
ot the western sections of the United Sutes.** 

We must not, however, close our remarks, without 
admitting that, in several respects, this work possesses 
considerable merit. The first half of the volume is. on 
the whole, too exclusively topographical, geographical, 
and Kentucky ish, to aflfbrd much interest to a foreigner. 
But the later Letters, in which more general subjects 
are discussed, though of^ sprinkled with puerilities 
and absurdities, contain many good things. We like 
best the Letters on the Names of Places in America, in 
which the subject is treated philosophically and histori- 
caUy, — on the Back-woodsmen, and the story of the 
Hanes, the murderers,— on the Missouri Trapper,— 
on Popular Superatitions, — and partM of the epistles on 
Emigration, and National Character. As a favourable 
speeimeB of the anthor*s style, we select the fbUowing 
short description of 



heart enlivened by the beautiful symmetry of the Ohio, 
lu current is always graceful, and its shores every where 
romantic Every thing here is oa a lurge scale. The 
tye of the traveller is continually regaled with magaifi. 
cent scenes. Here are no pigmy mounds dignified witk 
the name of mountains ; no rivulets swelled into rivers. 
Nature has worked with a rapid but toasteriy haad ; 
every touch is bold, and the whole is grand as wdl as 
beautiful ; while room is lefi for art to embelliah and 
fertilise that which nature has created with a thoosaad 
capabilities. There is much sameness in the diaracter 
of the scenery ; but that sanncness is in itself deligbtfnl, 
as it consists in the recurrence of noble traits, which an 
too pleasmg ever to be viewed with indifiereoce ; Hfce 
the regular features which we sometimes find in the fiue 
of a beautiful woman, their charm consuts in their own 
intrinsic gracefulness, rather than in the variety of their 
expressions. The Ohio has not the sprightly, fandful 
wildness of the Niagara, the St Lawrence, or the Sus- 
quehanna, whose impetuous torrents, rushing over beds 
of rocks, or dashing against the jutting did, arrest the 
ear by their murmurs, and delight the eye with thetr 
ecoentric wanderings. Neither is it like the Hudson, 
margined atone spot by the meadow and the village, 
and overhung at another by threatening predpices and 
stupendous mounuins. It has a wild, solemn, silent 
sweetness, peculiar to itself. The noble stream, clear, 
smooth, and unruffled, sweeps onward with regular ma. 
jestic force. Continually changing its course, as it rolla 
froin vale to vale, it always wiiKls with dignity, and, 
avoiding those acute angles which are observable in less 

Sowerful streams, sweeps round in graceful bends, as if 
isdaining die opposition to which Nature forces it t» 
submit. On each side rise the romantic hills, piled on 
each other to a tremendous height ; and between thea 
are deep, abrupt, silent glens, which, at a distance, seem 
inaccessible to the human foot ; while the whole is co- 
vered with timber of a gigantic siie, and a luxuriant fo. 
liage of the deepest hues. Throughout this scene there 
is a pleasing solitariness, that speaks peace to the mind, 
and invites the fancy to soar abroad among the tranquil 
haunu of meditation. Sometimes the splashing of the 
oar is heard, and the boatman *s song awakens the aur- 
rounding echoes ; but the most usual music is that of 
the native songsters, whose melody steals pleasingly on 
the ear, with every modulation, at all hours, and in 
every change of situation. The poet, in sketching these 
solitudes, might, by throwing his scene a few years back, 
add the light canoe and war>8ong of the Indian ; but 
the peaceful travdler rejoices in the absence of thst 
which would bring danger, as well as variety, within bia 
reach.*' P. 81— 3. 

Judge Hall has a great horror of the Quarterly Re- 
viewers ; should they notice him at all, we suspea that 
horror will not be diminuhed. 



Chrittmat ; a Poem. By Edward Moxon. London. 
Hurst, Chance, and Ca 1829. 



THX SCIirSKT OF THE OHIO. 

** The heart must indeed be cold that would not glow 
among scenes like these. Rightly did the French call 
this stream La Belle RMire, (the beautiful river). The 
sprMitly Canadian, plying his oar in cadence with the 
wild notes of the boat-song, could not fail to find bis 



Without any reference to the book before iu, it may 
justly be satd, that Christmas U a poem. All its old 

associations,— all its harmless revelries, all its merry 

meetings, — all its blazing hearths, and looks and words 
of domestic love, — are full of the very essence of poetry. 
The season of the year, too, is full of poetry. The drix- 
zling, dull uncertainty of November, that glimmers be- 
tween Autumn and Winter, has passed away, and hoary 
Winter sits alone upon his throne, in uncompromising 
sternness. True it is that, of late years, a most astonish- 
ing mildness seems to have crept into the winter months, 
and that they who, in accordance with long usage, have 
continued to asstime the doak and gxeat-coat, have been 
heard to eomi^ain of the heat of the temperature, even 
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m the ODoe note-bidng months of Dectmber and Janu- 
try. Such a thing was unknown to our ancestors. Long 
poiodf of hard, black frost, succeeded by stiU longer 
periods of snow, three feet deep, to them constituted win- 
ter. The north- wind came cuitingljr in at every crevice, 
—the skies were blue and cold ; from the tops of the 
distant bilk, down to the very shores of the ocean, all 
Yis white ; and the sea itself was the only unfroien, and, 
oooKqoendy, almoct aonataral object in the view. It is 
gtrsngdy different now. The very climate seems to be 
Iramraring the oblivion that has fallen upon <dd costoms. 
A now-storm is a rare occurrence ; a regular steady frost, 
changing the smooth surface of lake and pond into com- 
pact lolidity, is a thing for schoolboys to dream of, — not 
to know. All the leac^ng members of the Skating Club 
viU be dead and buried before an opportunity be again 
iffixded them of exhibiting their accomplishments. 
Tboo^ the sun still *^ peeps over the western hillsy" 

*< Like ony timoroiis carlie^** 

lie seems detenntned to spoil sport, and, as a kind of dnr 
praetiesl joke, sends a beam or two additional toward 
tlie csrdi, just to make people wonder what can have be- 
come of winter. The mail is never stopped now ; villages 
•K never in a state of snowy blockade ; Cowper would 
dieof peispiratiocu were be to wheel his <^ sofa** so near 
the fire M he once did ; and Thomson would look in vain 
for the advent of his old friend <^ to rule the varied year.** 
It ii not to be denied that the world is getting warmer; 
lod we should not he surprised were it to become too 
vann for any of oa ere long. 

Yet Christmas is Christmas, In spile of the atroo- 
iphaik Patriotism, religion, aind brotherly love, alike 
halloviti reminiscences. Modern fashion is striving hard 
ta buy them under her tinsel garments ; but let the good 
lod die talented of the land resist her encroachments.— 
WcU has it been tnid by Charles Lloyd^ 

** My vexed spirit blamed 
That austere rmot, who, mindleaa of the g^ 
or good old festival, coldly forbade 
Hi' obaervanoe which of mortal life rdieves 
The languid aAmeness, seeming, too, to bring 
Sanction with hoar antiquity, and years 
Long past." 

Were it for nothhig else but the sake of childhood, 
Chmtmaashould bea season dedicated to mirth. Time, 
*ith its ploughshare, may have gone over the heart of 
dd, sad cat down Its enjoyments like the flowers of the 
W, nerer to spring again ; but in the glad faces of 
7<nth there is refle^ed, as in a mirror, the far-back 
*caies of your own early life ; and if sudi recollections 
P<MMis a tender and refining influence, streaming In like 
KMoolight among the ruins of the present, why not se- 
coie them lor the children of your afiections ? The joy- 
9u and innocent time must soon be past, 

" When one day makes them Uest for all the year ; ** 

Int idss it ere it past, and give them one glorious day 
to txsfel with them through all the sorrows of after life, 
-^may save them from crime,-— it may redeem them 
"On deapaiTj— it may colour their destiny. 

Nor would we be mistaken. We advocate no lawless 
»d fnervstbig dissijpation, which, under the pretence of 
fodil convivtidity, mipairs the health and weakois the 
Intellect Such excesses are odious at all times, but 
"*QR especially so during the solemnity that must al- 
^^ more or less, accompany a departing year. It 
^ been finely remarked, that in Ute Scotch national 
iMc, an undertone of sadnesa will be found to pervade 
^^ gayest airs; and, in like manner, amidst all the 
"''^▼itiea of Chrtstmu and the New Year, there ought 
^^^ n undertone of sadness.*' It is no light con- 
"jd^tiMi that friends meet now who meet in such 
^Kwpahaps ool/ once a-year. They triU never all 



meet again under HmUar circmmttoMcei. Death will 
destroy, or space will separate, or the world will alienate. 
Let any one say to himself,— ^« Uow did I spend my 
Christmas last year, or the year before,— where, and 
with whom ?*' The answer will show him the change 
that has uken place. Let him look back through 
the visU of his life, and he will find that his Christ- 
mas has materially varied every revolving December. 
Oroups will start up before'^him— .scenes and faces that 
know htm no more. Yet, In those dajrs that are gone, 
the very possibility of future change came over his 
soul like a dark cloud that seemed to shut out the sun 
for ever. 

** *Tls strange— *tls passing strange— how soon their 

fdaoes are fiii*d up, 
Tho* sparkle af^ sparkle dies on life's o'er-mantlinff 

cup!" ^ 

Time and change — how inseparably are they connect- 
ed I How do all the attachments of our early life— our 
first loves — our enthusiastic passions, die out f Calmer 
and more subdued feelings succeed, and continued dis- 
appointment, going hand in hand with laborious experi- 
ence, robs even these of their paler lustre, till life at 
length sinks into iu long and dull December. While, 
then, the capability of enjoyment still exists, while 
some honest and ennobling emotions linger in the bo- 
som, let them not sleep in apathy, but with a mirthful 
seriousness talk over the past, lighten up the present, 
and prepare for the future. 

We have not yet said a word of Mr Moxon*s poem, 
and Wd do not intend saying many. It is scarcely wor- 
thy of his subject Mr Moxon is a tolerably pretty 
rhymester, but no poeu He wants the vivida vU^-tho 
fire— .the feeling— the inspiration. His muse is a little 
ambling pony, and esrries him safely enough through 
his descriptions of Christmas and Christinas sports. But 
were Mr Moxon to mount Pegasus, his feet would be 
out of the stirrups in one minute, he would hold by the 
mane for the next, and before the third had expired, he 
would be sprawling on the high-road, and Pegasus 
would be seen galloping up the mountahis in his native 
freedom, snorting and neighing his contempt. 
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NOCTBS BENOBRIANA. 

By the Ettrklc Shepherd. ^ 

iFor the Edinburgh Literary JournaL) 

Mr DEAK Mk Jouevalist, 

A MEREr Christmas to you, and many happy re- 
turns of the season, not only to vou, but to your new 
mistress. The Literary Journal, wno really looks better 
in her monthlv lead-coloured gown and slippers, than I 
ever conceived she could have done when flying about 
the house like the sibyVs leaves. You request me the 
news from Yarrow ; but deil a news there are that I can 
think of. The salmon are swarming, and dosetime very 
ill kept by our feuars, dLC The Iiares have either vanish- 
ed from the face of the earth, or have got the way of 
ensconcing themselves under the heath and long gra^s so 
completely that it is the same thing to us whether they 
are in Uie country or not. The geese are suflklng, — the 
sheep thrivlng,-Z^e ground particularly green, — and 
there is a dose ryegrass braird an inch and a half long 
on the crown of laenry Young*s Siberian bonnet. 

But when I am wilting to a friend, whatever it up- 
permost with me must out, let it be as great nonsense ss 
It wilL So yesterday, as I was coming home with a good 
long hare over my shoulder, I espied a wight gomg up 
our oaugh in the strangest fashion I ever saw. He had 



on m gnj hmt md a long coat, looking like fkded rem- 
nantt of gentility ; tnd he was aiwayi rnnniog one while, 
and ttaMing itfll another, and iometimei trayelliog 
with a motion like a padng hone. It was impossibk 
to look at his gait without being mored to Isughter, 
and I thought mm dranlc At loigth he ran himself 
off the RN^ and got entangled among the scaurs of 
the riTer ; nd though the way out was quite obvious, 
he eonld by no means diseorer it, until Gordon the inn- 
keeper came to him, and set him onoe more on the high- 
Toao. I came over to Oordon, and asked iHiether the 
man was daft or drunk ? Oordon said he supposed he 
was both, for he was the queerest fish ever he had seen. 

He havhig gone by my cottage, I did not expect e^er 
to see morec^ him ; but behold, as it grew dark, the same 
wight came and placed himself down before our kitdien 
fire without any preamble. I went straight to see this 
otOH penon, and certainly his first addrns to me gsTe 
promise of some sport. He looked gravely over his 
shoulder at me—'* James, bring me my slippers, if you 
please?*' 

^ Faith lad, I hae nae slippers to mysell, as ye may 
see,'* says I ; ^ an' I dinna ken where yours are stan- 
nfai'." 

** I beg your pardon, sir. Are yon the master here ?** 

*«Ay,a*that^sforhhn." 

'' Humph t who would have thought it t You are a 
very extraordinaij gentleman, it seems ; — a very extra- 
ordinary person, mdeed : at leut so the world takes on 
it to say of you.** 

** Only a very plain, stupid, simple man, sir," return- 
ed I. 

^ Faith, I think so ; but I must be wrong. Come, 
sit down here, and sing me a song, and then 1*11 know 
what is in you. Don't think 1*11 bid vou do it for no- 
thhig. 1*11 pay you for it, and that I will. Here*s plen- 
ty of money, why, now, that*s too bad, — ^you despise 
me ; but you do not know who I am, sir ? I am ten 
times a greater man than you, for I too am an author, 
and besides am grandson to a lord ; — and 1*11 sing you 
one in return." 

I inquired his name, but he shook his head, and re- 

CI—** That will I never tell in this country. I have 
imprisoned, maltreated, and sent to the liouse of 
correction i and though the mention of my name would 
have made my judges bow down before me, and lick the 
dust, yet that name have I never mentioned in Scotland, 
nor would I, were it to profit me a thousand pounds. In 
the country here I go hy the name of the man ; but 
if you have any particidar occasion to address me by 
name, you may call me Lord Archbald.*' 

** What countryman are you ?** 

*< What is that to you ? Who has any thing ado with 
my name or my countrv ? I am no thidf, no murderer, 
no notorious breaker of the laws, either human or di- 
vine ; but I have been very foolish I very iroprovi- 
dent f Mine is a strange story I—But you will not sing 
me a song, won*t you ? That is radier ungeotlemanly. 
I regret asking you. But my story is soon told ; and 
I am well used to think of it, if not to tell it. I was 
bora to a considerable fortune; although a younger 
brother, I was independent with economy, and I meant 
to have been provident and economical outgoing all pre- 
cedent, had not every one of my whims misgiven. There 
was no improdence on my part, for I always meant well 
in my speculations. I always meant to increase my 
fortune ; and who can say there was imprudence in that ? 
If matters went the contrary of what I had calculated 
on, that ndeht be an error in judgment, but not in in- 
tention. Even at the gaming-table, or on the race- 
course, or in the lottery, I calculated with certainty on 
gaininff. But who can stand out against evU destiny !" 

<*Ohof is that the gate how ye hae lost your siller?" 
said I. ^ Ane needna be astonished at the result. But I 
expected to hear that you had lost it hi some other way. 



for I never saw ane sae smr reduced, an* as completely 
daft, unless hb rain had been effected by woman." 

''HiUoaf Abit! a palpable hit !** cried be, spring- 
ing to his foet, and holding his side. ** That waa an 
unfair lunge ! I was taken at disadvantage there ! Was 
it fair, after challenging me to fight with a ent-and- 
tbrust, to pull out a pisml dandestindy, and shoot mo 
to the heart ? Yet that is what you have done. It is 
a wound that brings a thousand reminiscences to misid, 
too scorching to be borne by mortal man. O woman, 
woman ! let no man break his jests or scatter his ge- 
neral and unqualified reflections over thee ; for if dion 
art confided in, and trasted with tiiat deference whidi is 
due to thy sex and relative situation in life, thon art tXL 
trath, h(»our, and fidelity ; and sooner will the day 
change into night than thy love into laxitv and indiifer. 
enoe. And why is it that we rail so much againat ^lee 
for fickleness and diange ? Because, wlaenever we suf- 
fer from these, we feel that we have deserved it, which 
makes the wound fester the more deeply. But if the de- 
pravity of man will still sit like a canker in die flower 
of thy delicacy, let him foel the ground on which he 
stands with thee,-^t him be cast off and abandoned to 
shame and contempt The world often hears of thy dcro- 
liction of thine own duty, but seldom of its bitter and 
discordant preludes. 1 have been a lover— .yea, I have 
loved as never man loved before or after me. I have 
been a husband— a parent. And whatam I now ? 
outcast on the earth— a vagabond — a madman !** 

** Whisht, whisht 1 Moderate your vehemence a 
bit, man,'* said I. ** Ye*re no just a madman, Oude ba 
thankit, but only a wee thing erased i* the head ; an* 
I'm really sorry for*t, for ye hae that in you tiiat might 
hae been metal for the best moulded mind. Come, teQ 
us some o* your love adventures; Tm mad fond o* love 
stories.** 

** Go to your prayers, James— you have much need ; 
and pray for an absolute and general indemnity to be 
extended to all your household as well as yourself for 
you are all guilty alike. You think you sit Uke a little 
prince here. These are all your servants ; and you be- 
lieve that you are beloved and respected by than to a 
most superb degree. You kiss the maids and commead 
them, and they laugh at you behind your badt. Yon 
scold the men servants and the boys, and think yon 
have cowed them into attention and regular subordina- 
tion ; but no sooner is your bsck tuned than they cheat 
you. Every one of the family cheats von. Your binds 
cheat you — ^your maids cheat vou. Even voor children 
and your wife dieat you ; and all your nefghbovrs and 
dependents cheat you to a man. Yet there you sit in 
stupendous apathy, and will not so much as go to yoor 

Srayers. Or could you not divest yourself of all theae 
icumbrances, as I have done, and soar away into die 
unutterable regions of delirium, where one day is as a 
thousand years, and one day*s journey as a survey of 
immensity, where the spheres are all dancing round yoa, 
and the dements subject to your control ?*' 

*^ Faith, lad, I wish yemaunnahae been snapping up 
a doze o' opium, like M aister De-Quincy. But if y ou*ll 
remember, it was a love story that I wantit, an* no a 
definition o' the fields o* delirium. An* yet it maun be 
confessed that there is a dash o* poetry in dccan ex- 
treme vagaries. I have had dreams like these mysell 
sometimes. Have you ever tried your hand at poetrr ?*' 
<* Often. I have written more poetry than you nave 
done ; but my verses were never of tiiat imaginative 
kind : they consisted of invectives against my race and 
against human nature. The King and his miniatoa 
have always moved my greatest mdigoation ; and my 
best verses have had their source in contempt of them 
and their measures.*' 

**Od, man, that beats a* the absurdities that ever I 
heard uttered by a human creature. Ye maun be a 
great deal dafler than I ^[iprshendit. Foi^ m the firtt 
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plitt, if fe set yoantll np to ridicule an* poor oat yaut 
mfecdret against human nature, what else have jon 
that IS imposing, grand, or heaudfol in the creation of 
Ood ? Wad ye set the horses aboon us, as Dean Swift 
does in his abominable Yahoo story ? or the kye an* the 
cnddr-ssses t What kind o* society wad these form for 



your wanderings, and restore that leaaon, which is only 
deranged, not blotted out." 

By this time the senranta had all come in, and were 
crowding round him, intent on the stranger. <' What ill- 
looking fellows are these ?*' said he ; ** there's one looks 
as if he would storm hell, (taming to Wat Nicol); and 
arstiooalan* immortal being ? Or, taking the haill ani- I here's another looks as if he had been there already, 
mal creation together, what kind o* warld wad they and made his escape, (meaning old Donald.) But I 



make ? Wad they sail the seu ? wad they narigate 
the mtn ? or wad they Macadameese their turnpike 
Kisdfl ? Deil*s i' the man ! Without human nature in 
iufoorfold state it would be nae world at a*. Is it not 
weel keod to the geologists that the Oreat Maker o* the 
naiTeise tried this planet twice without the sovereignty 
of haoaan nature, an* he had sae little mense o' his 
IttDdiwsrk, that he had as aliten to overturn the haill 
febrie, leaving nought but the bones of its brutal inha- 
bitantstotestSy the existence of both? AsfortheKiog 
tt* his mmisters, let folk rooae the ford as they find it 
I'm sore ihey cannm hae done leaf for you than they hae 
done for me ; but it shall be lang afore I either stain 
paper or taint the air o' heaven with any obloquy 
against my Sovereign, whom I know to be the Lonl's 
anointed, and without whose appointment he oould not 
lure been placed there. Indeed, I have always thought 
it aigocd much in behalf of the virtue of the present 
genention, that the Sapreme Governor of the universe 
iav OS deserving of sudi a kind and benevolent Prince 
to irign over us. And I would have thought that your 
•vn itale would have led you rather to strains of pathos 
Aao invective. Have you never vented your feelings 
is any of the former?** 

*'! have never sueeeeded much in that way, nor do I 
lUDcmbcr these sort of verses so well as the others. The 
ffXlowia% WK some, among many others, which I oom- 
ptNd while lying in prison at Fort Oeoige ; but they 
«e Dot equal to the wont of my satirical ones." 

Here he repeated several verses, in the Don Juan style, 
"Uting to our late and present monarchs, that were 
tnlf honible ; then on Mr Perceval, Lord Castlereagh, 
tad several odiers, till at last he came upon the l&v. 
E. Irriog, the stanzaa upon whom were far too blas- 
pheoMQs to be set down here. The following are some 
of the verses he had alluded to previously : 



What tongue can qieak the glowing hearty 
What pencil paint tlie glistening eyc^ 

Wlica your conmiand came to depart 
Fnan scenes of triumph, hope, and Joy ? 

Craoa'd in life— by villains phudeed. 
More than yet youVe givoi belief; 

Fortune's bolts have o'er me thunder'd. 
Till my very heart is dea£ 

Hard lives the willow by the strand, 

To every pelting surge a prey ; 
Nor will it leave its native land. 

Till every root is torn away. 

So I, like the poor passive willow, 

Cling unto my native shores 
Tin the next returning billow 

Cast me down for evermore. 

Ah ! who hath seen the desolation 

Of the earthquake's disnoal reign, 
£'er can hope tne renovation 

Of his peaceful home again ? 

So I, distrwted and forlorn. 
Look bock upon my youthful prime; 

And forward to the happy mom 
That firees me from the hand of time. 

J* Wse's my heart, for thy wounded spirit, poor fd- 
"^•" isid I. *> May he that provides a home for the 
*uabesst of the desert, feeds the young ravens, and 
^pothewindtothesbomlamb, be withyouin all 



daresay yon are all very good fel£>ws. There are none of 
you major-generals, I suppose. (No, no.) Very well« 
come round, and sit down here. Come, old fellow, give 
us a song. What the devil is all this whining shout." 

Wat NlcoL I canna get a moment's time for thae 
beastt if I wad ever sae &in sing. I never saw aught 
like them. They wad just tak a body to work on them 
night an' day. 

Ld. Archbaid, You are working on no beasts just 
now, friend, — only standing diewing tobacco ; I soppose 
that is the hardest part of your employment Cnne, 
give tts a song I 

Wat ringim 

I'll sing of an anid forbeire of my ain, 

Tweedlem, twaddlem, twenty-one^ 
A man that for fun was never out-done^ 

And his name was brave Jolm Nicol o' Whim. 
Auld John Nicol he lo'ed his glassy 

Tweedlem, twaddlem, twenty-on^ 
And weel he Ukit the toast to pass, 

An' it's hey for brave Jdm Nicol o' Whun I 

Wat, I hae forgot the rest o*t. It would tak me a 
June day to sing ower a* his tricks. 
ltd. Arch. Blow up ! Prithee go on, old Capperndty. 
Wat. Nab ! I canna get a moment's time for thae 
coofonndit beasts. 

{Exit Wat^ Hngin^ «< Hey for auld 
John Nicol o' Whun!'* 
Ld* Arch. Come, young man, give us a song. 
Aye, that I will, man. 

Singt. 

Here I sit, the kinr o* the Yarrow, 

An' lan^ 1 hope king to be ; 
My name it is Will Goodfellow, 

An' wlia dare wrastle wi' me? 
Stanes an* bullets an' a', 

Hammen an' mells an a', 
At races an' wrestles I beat them. 

At hap-step-an'-jump an' a*. 

Ld, Arch, It is vexations that your songs should be 
so short here, when they are so fall of glee. Come, 
you tall girl, that suppose yourself so very handsome, 
will you give us a song P 

Nancy^ With all my heart, my Lord* 

Singu 

Mary is mv only joy, 
Mary is blithe and Mary is coy, 
Mark's the fowd where them's nae alloy- 
Though Uack— vet O she's bonny ! 
Her breath is the birchen bower or qning, 
Her lips the young rose opening. 
And her hair is the flue o the raven's wing— 
She's black— but O she's bonny ! 

Tlie star' that gilds the evening sky. 
Though bright its ny, may never vie 
Wi' Mary's dark an' liquid eye. 

The gem that cheen our valley. 
In yon green wood there is a bower. 
Where Qes a bed of witching power ; 
Under that bed there Mooms a flower, 

That steals the heart unwary. 

O there is a charm and there is a spdl, 
hat, O and alack, I know too well ! 
A pang that the tongue may hardly teU, 
Though fielt both bite an' early. 
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The beauteous flower beneath the tree, 
The spell of the wildest witchery. 
The gowd an* the gear, an' a' to me, 
Is my Uack but bonny Mary ! 

The poor wanderer then sung the following verses in 
a strain truly moving and melancholy. I tMnk I have 
seen them, but cannot recollect where. He said they 
were Campbell*s, but that I judge to be a mistake. I 
could only get off from singing, by a promise to give 
him a song in writing. He is still here. 

1*11 bid mr heart be still. 

And cbeclc each struggling sigh. 

And there's none e'er snidl know 

My soul's cherish'd wo, 
When the first tears of sorrow are dry. 

They bid me cease to weep,. 
For glory gilds his name ; 

But the deeper I mourn, 

Since he cannot return 
To enjoy the bright noon of his hmt. 

While minstrels wake the lay. 
For peace and freedom won, 

Liice my lost loyer's knell 

The tones seem to swell. 
And I hear but his death dirge alone. 

My cheek has lost its hue, 
My eye rrows faint and dim, 
But 'til sweeter to fade 
In grieTs gloomy shade. 
Than to Uoom for another than him. 

{EteufU Omnet* 
MoHtU Benger, Dec. 2Std, 1828. 



'^ A MSEET CH&18TMA8, AND A HAFPT RXW- 

YEAR I" 

By Thonuu GilUspiey LL.D., Proftttor of Humanity 
in the Uni'oertity of St Andrews* 



•• Oh, to fed what I have fel^ 
And be what I have been T* 



Btboii; 



The Roman saturnalia was a grind affair. It was 
one of those atlcTiations — and they were more numerous 
than is generally supposed cr admitted — ^by which the 
most abject and dependent condition of humanity is re. 
deemed from absolute and unsunned darkness and mi- 
sery. The poor slave of eleven months, who had been 
constrained to submit in silence to whim, caprice, and 
even cruelty, stood now excusable in the vindication of 
his right, to think, and to reason, and to remonstrate. By 
the courtesy of the most imperative of all laws,— *« in- 
veterate usage,** — he was entitled to re-enact the age of 
Gold, in all its endearing recollections of freedom and 
hilarity. From the 17th to the 20th or 22d of Decern, 
ber, the whole ^^ famiUa** wore an aspect of hilarity and 
good will, — presents were interchanged, — courteous mis- 
sives dispatched, — ^boys went about in masquerade, — and 
the servant, in the nobler breathings of a more sacred 
emancipation, *' was free from his master.** 
^ To all these satumalian orgies have succeeded the festi- 
vities and observances of the Christmas holidays, which 
have on this occasion, as well as on various others, contri- 

ved to ingrafV Christian upon Pagan observances, to fill 

those channels, which time and ussge had wrought, with 
other and purer streams of recoliettion. The heathen 
temple and teremony gave way, upon the introduction of 
a purer faith, to the Chrimian, but by a transition at 
once so gradual and imperceptible, that for centuries the 
walls, as well as the observances, of the Christian church, 
betrayed manifest evidence of their heathen origin. When 
the south came into contact with the north, and the vo- 



Uries of Odin were gradually absorbed into that advan- 
cing falili, whose destiny remains yet for fuUei aceom* 
plishment, the rejoicings of Yule-e'en most readily coa- 
lesced with the festivities of Christmas, and the advent 
of a brighter sun than ever gladdened the Scandina- 
vian mountains, wss hailed in festivities originally con- 
secrated to the God of Day. Thus is our merry Ch? isU 
mas made up of the patch-work of Roman, Scandina- 
vian, and Christian observances ; and, like a river wbidi 
in its progress from the dark immensity of iu mountain 
distance, has gathered in and commingled stream afler 
stream, it rushes upon our hearts and souls with a fuU 
and an overpowering tide of joyous association. Be who 
enjoys health, and even the most pitiful competence, but 
who will not reUx a little of his usual bearing and aus- 
terity at Christmas, is a forbidding, if not a dangeroos, 
character. He may be many things, — and to some peo- 
ple, and in some relaUons of life, «* every thing ;*' but one 
thing he is not, and cannot be,—" a good fellow-'* 

But, after all^ we ait not beholden to such considera- 
tions as the above for our Christmas feelings and recol- 
lections. It is to the page of our own individual expe- 
rienoe, during the light and cheery period of boyhood, 
that we are to refer, when we trace the cause of our pre- 
sent happiness. We knew not M^n— would to God that 
we could still, in manv cases, continue in ignorance of 
the " whys and the wherefoces'* which lay at the fbon- 
dation of a thousand delightful experiences ; — we knew not 
the great mwal principle which set aU the ends of the 
earth a-rejoiciog and maddening at Chrntmas and the 
New Year ; but we willingly gave way to the eommon 
movement, and floated on the stream-way of use and 
wont, as straws and feathers frisk and whirl under the 
impulse of a kmdly breeze, on the lake or the pool's aor- 
face. Oh ! we were so happy, that whilst the blood moves, 
and the brain images, vre shall never lose signs and feel- 
ing of our happiness. How sacred, how solemn, b true 
and genuine happiness ! It is not only twice blessed, but 
blessed and blessing for ever. It sits as the pebbled dia- 
mond of the mounuin, radiating downward on the val- 
ley of life, through all its breadth and distance. To these 
higher points in our early experience of beiog, the heart 
ever returns,— around them it revolves in all its future 
aberrations and exdtemenU,— till the boy of eighty, and 
the child of ninety, has learned, and is heard to confess, 
that age has nothing better to record or enjoy, than the 
sayings and feelings of early life. 

I am half persuaded, that moonlight, and snow, and 
frost, and a powerfully-bracing atmosphere, with a aky 
blue as indigo, were regultrly bespoke, (about forty 
years ago,) against the Christmas holidays. Oh, what 
evenings these were then, amidst the mountain land of 
my nativity ! How the yellow moonlight slept on the 
hills* summit, whilst deugh, and linn, and gullet, were 
shaded away into obscurity, — whilst the hare hiipkd 
across the sparkling brilliancy of a snow-covered lea, and 
the dog's bay, heard troim the distance, was sufficiently 
alarming ever and anon to arrest her progress ;..whilst 
the boy *'*' was abroad" on his own Clmstmas eve, in all 
his glory, roaming in congregated glee, and with tongue 
and whistle of irrepressible delight, fh)m house to house, 
and f^m fun to (rolic, now moving, like Milton's Satan, 
^' smooth-sliding without step," over the moony biight- 
ness of the icy pool, and anon calling into existence and 
activity the distant echoes, to witness his feaU on the 
bright and slippery steeps, or on the yet-bending and 
cracking ice-way of the half-frozen current 

But the eventful evening previous to the New Year*s 
dawn has pa^ed, with all its kind aud affecHonate cere- 
monial, as the clock measures out, in deliberate beat, 
the requiem of the departed twelvemonth, and Hpe have 
met and separated, which, ere another similar occasion, 
shall be separated by many a triountain and many a 
sea— by the deep earth, it may be, and the wildly-wa- 
ving grass which covers it and the delighted family 
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drele, ««inra, wife, and wean,** has scattered awaj ioto 
a temporanr repose, — and the « falling stars have not 
only advised,** but secured, the stilly silence of unbreath. 
ing sleep, — and the Yisioos of to-morrow have come in 
scaroelj perceptible tinge and movement over the chan- 
ging feature of reposing yoath, — and the morning star 
baa arisen and taken his station on the eastern summit, 
— and day has dawned In streaks and glow, and wavy. 
floah, where the eye of the aroused boy can scarcely be 
assured o§ the joyous truth,— and " a happy new year" 
has resounded from Oan to Beersheba,— and the shepherd 
has tiiavelled the muir and the moss, that his sweetheart 
may perceive hb approach, ere her ears have been aroused 
by any other less welcome sound,— omd the arborescent 
window has been melted into deamess by the warm 
breath of the awakened inmate, and a winter blossoming 
more splendid by far than the hawthorn of spring is seen 
over hedgeway, furze, and forest — no breath of heaven will 
stir, no melting rav will penetrate, till man has witness- 
ed, felt, and adored, the scene of enchantment which the 
l a nd s cape presents — All ibis has uken place, and yet the 
festivities and delights of the New Year are only begun. 
I care not for the riot and the nmble of a city New 
Year, — nor the exulting swell which breaks upon the ear of 
night as the Tron clock numbers twelve, — nor for that re- 
volting pr^ence of tipsified hilarity which drags under 
lamp-nght so many maudlin eyes and care-worn counte- 
nances, where, under the sound and the expression of joy, 
there lies, not so deep, nor so imperceptible as to escape the 
nociee of the most casual glance, the worm and the ser- 
poit — the coiled-up and lurking loathsomeness of a con- 
sdenoe, which the lapse of a few hours will awaken into 
fearful activity. My recollections are of the country, and 
of the people who inhabit it;— of the laborious class- 
es, in parUcular, in whom the respite and the variety 
of a season of rejoicing awaken an exquisite perception 
of enjoyment, and who, being happy themselves, are anx- 
ious to make common cause with every friend, relation, 
and neighbour, in the participation of happiness. 

These pleasing, and, in my apprehension, venerable, 
as well as salutary usages, are now fast dyiog out ; like 
the men of other years, they are dropping odt, one by 
ooe^ whilst the risins generation is scarcely aware, in 
many in s tances, of their existence. This, I confess, is 
to me subject of regreL These observances, coming 
down to us as they do, from a remote antiquity, and 
from a state of society in many respects greatly differ. 
ing from the present, serve the purpose, aa4 exhibit the 
ieatoica, of the << wandering Jew.*^ They are the em- 
balmed rtoords of national manners, which, with greater 
fidelity than ever was exhibited in Catacombs of Egypt, 
show the frame and expression of bysone ages. I would 
go many a mile to see a Scotch ^^ 1dm** in the style 1 
have witnessed it in early life. That joyous night of 
rdazatioo, which, after the fatigues of harvest, came, 
with a redeeming gladness, over heart, and pulse, and 
framework, which united into one, master and servant, 
—mistress and damsel— age and youth— austerity and 
light-heartedncss, and at which <' the hdrd himsell** has 
been fkeqoeotly known to show that he was neiUier lame 
nor sulky. — Into what now has our immortal *< Hallow, 
een** shrunk and shrivelled ? Into the memory of a thing 
gone by, or a few vague and spiritless effbru to bum a 
braee of nuts, or relate an anecdote or two of fairies and 
gobUns. Periodical retums of seasons of innocent hi- 
larity serve many good purposss. They are not only 
the ^ oases** of the desert, cheering the traveller with 
freshness and verdure — but they are the natural and ef- 
fective provocatives to mutual love and kindly feeling. 

When your family circle has been scattered, like the 
covey of plovers before the sportsman, and the breath of 
tiofte, hav|ng withered, some has conveyed others into 
distant lands ; when the letter retums with its annual 
oatpourfaig of recollected eodearmenu and afl&ctionate 
Rmenbnoesa, do not ^ Christmas and New-yesr*8 Day*' 



figure in the page of endeared recollections $ and are 
there not many pens, at tbis very instant, empbyed on 
the bsnks of the Ganges, or in the isles of the AtUntic, 
in inditing references to fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, friends and companions, with whom the in- 
nocent festivities of the season are inseparably and en- 
dearingly associated ? It is, thereford, under the fullest 
conviction that I am actuated by the simple motive of 
promoting my own and my readers* happiness, when I 
eunclttde these hasty observations, by wishing them, in 
the language of the season— .^^ A happy New Year." 

St Andrewsj 20th Dec. 1828. 



BUKOEK AVD HIS WKITUTOS. 

J?y WURam Tennanty Etq.^ Author of 
" AntUr Fair,'' ^c 

BuKosm, son of the curate of Wolmerswcnde, near 
Halberstadt, in Lower Saxony, was bom on the first 
hour of the first day of Januaiy 1748. For a long time 
he was« both in mind snd body, a weakly child ; and at 
school was, like our Thomson, more frequently chidden 
(at the dulness, than commended for the sharpness, of 
his apprehension. His studies were commenced at the 
gymoiasium of Aschersleben, and were afterwards pro- 
secuted at the Padagoginm and University of Halle. His 
grandfather, whose affection for him he has celebrated 
in song, had at first destined him for the church; afVer- 
wards for the bar ; but both purposes were fhistrated by 
the gaiety and restlessness of his disposition. Amid the 
debts and difficulties induced by his improvident beha- 
viour at college, he was deserted by his grandfitther, who 
had hitherto affectionately supported him. A few noble 
young friends reeeived him into their protection. He 
now entered vigorously upon his Greek and Latin stu- 
dies, and at times displayed the dawning of his poetical 
talent in some humorous productions, which were read 
srith applause to his club of congenial young spirits. 
Among his friends were Boie, Martin Muller, Voss, 
Cramer, and Count Stollberg. 

In the year 1772« he obtained a situation of infsrior 
rank in the justice-court of Altengleichen, in the prin- 
cipality of Calenberg. As this office neither well ac- 
ceded with his disposition, nor had em<duments quite 
sufficient to maintain him, he soon threw it up ; and, after 
having engaged in an expensive farming speculation at 
Appenrode, retired, in 1784, to Gottingen, where he gave 
prelections on composition and rhetoric. His appoint- 
ment as professor was sanctioned by the government ; 
but he was not fortunate enough to receive any salary. 

Durinff his residence at the farm of Appenrode, he 
had lost his first wife ; and soon afterwards married her 
sister, whom he celebrates in some of his most beauti- 
ful poems under the name of Molly. Death soon sepa- 
rated him firom this adored person,— a terrible blow,., 
the heaviest that eould befall him, — that brought him to 
the grave's brink. From this time he never recovered 
fully his former vigour of health and vivacity of fan- 
cy ; and though he struggled on in the perforroanoe of 
his various aotdemical and other duties, neither his 
mind nor his poetry seems to have regained its former 
sprightly gaiety. Time, however, which consumes brass 
and marbte, gradually diminished the bitterness of his 
grief for his adored Mollv. He wished to give a mother 
to his three children, and once more, in connubial hap- 
piness, to relieve himself from the fatigues of his profes- 
sioiL Jdst at this time he happened to receive from Stut- I 
gart, in Suabia, a poem from a muse-smitten maiden, 
proffirringhim, in pretty.enoogh verses, heart, hand, and 
estate. Burger at first laughed at this whimsical pro- 
posal ; but the satisfactory information given in anawer 
to his queries regarding the lady, the advice of his friends, 
and the very romance of this tmexampled proffer, to 
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prevaikd upon hhn, that he retunied a retpoaae in gen- 
tle rhymes, which led, notwithitanding a warning Toice 
from Italy againat it, to hia union with this romantic 
Sappho of Suabia. The marriage took place in October 
1790. A fabric of connubial blian, built on such an 
unsure and fanciful foundation, soon gave way, and 
was supplanted, in its ideal xauherwerkf by the sad, 
killing realities of domestic discomfort and disagreement 
The rest of Burger*s life was embittered by this poeti- 
cal spou^ ; and after a fretful cohabitation of two years 
and a half, he was compelled to divorce her by due form 
of law. Burger*s health and good humour were now 
completely shattered by the unsuccessful issue of this 
connexion ; he shut himself up henceforth in his cham- 
ber ; fell daneerously sick in October 1793 ; and died 
in 1791 of pulmonary consumption. He aeems to have 
been a man of good heart, fuU of kindness, affection, and 
philanthropy. Although seldom eren in moderate cir- 
cumstances, he was generous, so far as his means went, 
not only to his friends, but even to those that had in- 
iured or offended him. Though deceived often by others, 
he ever retained his ennobling opinion, generally, of the 
human heart ; and his demeanour, albeit in particular 
instances extravagant or erring, was, on the whole, dis- 
creet and prudent. He was not covetous of external 
rank or wealth ; he was ambitious only of (ame, and the 
confession of his poetical supremacy. In company he 
obtruded no claims of notice ; he was still and reserved, 
rather than noisy or usurpingt He aped not the artifi. 
dal manners of the courtier or man of faahioo ; yet, not- 
withstandins his deficiency in courtly polish, he insinu- 
ated himself easily into the favours of the fair sex, by 
the genuine captivation of candid, open, and f>n>iaM5» 
manners. 

The poems of Burger deserve to be better known in 
Scotland. In some points of his moral and mental cha- 
raeter he has been likened to our Robert Bums ; but he 
is entitled, as a poet, to a higher rank than the Ayr. 
shire peasant For Burger, to the strength of original 
oenius, superadded the cultivation of accomplished scho- 
lanhip. Hia mmd, equally alive as Bums*s to the charms 
of Nature, and equally susceptible of the keenest and 
tenderest impressions, was subdued and refined by good 
taste and discipline, and had at command every classi- 
cal grace and attraction. His tenderer productions re- 
mind one mote of Waller than of Bums. His lan- 
guage, so far as a foreign ear may dare to be a judge of 
it, i^pears to be, of all the German poeu, the most 
sweet and mellifluons. The cadence of nis High Do ich 
periods has, indeed, in our ears, a charm of euphony as 
pleasing in ita tfkct as the well-voweU*d trillings of 
Petrani ; whose scntimenu and poetical workings have 
assuredly less nerve and originality than the Hard ot 
Germany. In the Ballads, which are among his best 
productiixia, he has shown a wildneas, a sepulchral pomp, 
and ghostly horror entirely his own ; and he has, in these 
as well as his other poems, invigorated his verse by the co- 
pious use of the figure Onomaiopoiia^ an ornament which 
Quinctilian regrets that the Latin language, in campari- 
son of Greek, so little allowtd, and which, of all modem 
languages, the German, from its bold sounds and clashing 
combinations of consonants, so readily and eloquently 
admits. He has also, like the other poets of his country, 
though perhaps more sparingly than Schiller, made 
abundant use of compound substantives and compound 
adjectives, an adaptation which the German language 
possesses hi conunon with Greek, Persic, and fingluh, 
thereby giving to its poeU the capability of greater 
force, richness, and compression. His best productions 
are, besides his addresses to his Molly, which are aU 
beautiful, Leonora^ Der WUde Yagcr^ Lemardo und 
BUmdine^ Die EkmenU^ Die Entfuhnmg^ Bruder 
Graurock, Frau Schmips^ ^ Of these, Leonora is 
known in several tranalations. But of all bis effusions, 
I we woe mgit c^tivaled by the short poem entitled. 



Die holde die ieh meiii«— a beantifnl ditty — the mmt 
elegant compliment that ever was paid, in the nonh or 
in the south, to female beauty. A translation of it has 
been auempted by the writer of these remarks, and is 
here subjoined :— 

THE FAXm OWE WHOM I MEAIT- 

DiehMedkkkmeku. 

O, in what pomp of love seren^ 

Smiles she, the nir one whom I mean ! 

Tell it, my pious mouth, to earth ; 

Whose wonder-working band shiiies forth? 

Wlierdl)T in pomp of love serene. 

She smiles, the fidr one whom I mean ! 

Who has illnm*d and Undled bright. 

Like Paradise, her eyes* blue light? 

£v*n he whose power o'er sea and land 

Heaven *8 blue bright bendinr arch hath spannM ; 

He hath Ulnin'd and kindled bright. 

Like Paradise, her eyes' blue light ! 

Who with such master-akill hath spread 
Sweet o*er her cheek Life's white wad red ? 
H^ who to th' almond's blosscnn lent 
Its beauteous tincture dew-berorent ; 
He with such master-skill hath spread 
Sweet o'er her cheek Life's white and red ! 

Who fbrm'd her purple mouth so £sir. 
So rich with sweetness living there? 
He, who with lusciousness so mild. 
Fills the red cherrv, July's child : 
He made her purple mouth so fiiir, 
1S0 rich with sweetness living there ! 

Who made her silken t r ea ses flow. 
All waving, round her neck of anew? 
He, whose sweK vrest-wiod o'er the 
Rocks the ghul stalks of golden grain; 
He bade h^ silken tresses flow, 
AU waving round her neck of snow ! 

Who touch'd, for heavenly speech or soog^ 
Her voice with rapture all day long? 
He, who did lend the lark his notc^ 
And Philomel her tuneful throat ; 
He touch'd, for heavenly speech or soi^ 
Her voice with rapture all day long ! 

Who hath so arch'd her beauteous breaot. 
Where Pleasure has his golden rest? 
He, that the swan's white bosom fair 
Curves out with plumase rich and rare ; 
He hath so arch'd that beauteous breast. 
Where Pleasure has his golden rest ! 

What artist framed, in high design, 

Her waist so delicate, so fine? 

He, firom whose perfect mind beam'd forth, 

Beauty's each form in heaven and earth ; 

That mighty artist did design 

Her waist so delicate and fine ! 

Who breath'd into her form, a mind 
So pure, angelical, and kind? 
He, that the ancels made on hi^. 
These holy children of the sky ; 
He breath'd into her form, a nund 
So pure, angel«cal, and kind ! 

O ! prais^ Great Maker, to thine art ! 
And thanks, warm bursting from my heart ! 
That Beauty's type enchanta me so, 
Crown'd with each grace thy world can show; 
O ! praise. Great Maiutr, to thine art ! 
And thanki^ warm bursting frmn my heart ! 

But ah ! for whom on earth bdow 

Smiles she, attired in beauty, so? 

O God ! might I have ne'er been bom. 

Ne'er seen thy blissfiil light of mom. 

If not Jor me, in beauty, so, 

Smiles she, that fidr one whom I know! 
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SPEaSfEN OF COMPOSITION BY STEAM. 
To tike ESi^ Hff «' TheEdknkmr^ LUerar^ JoummL** 

Sim, 

Yoirm *^ Propoul* for in Entire Change in the Niture 
of Things,'* suggested to me s Tarietj in the sdiptstion 
of siesm, which I consider of the very greatest import, 
•nee^ snd hy which the Ubour of mental exertion will 
be superseded for ever. I have ioTented* sir, a self-com- 
posing steam-engiue, which is capable of producing se- 
?en bandied sentences per hour, on any given subject ; 
and, AS « specimen of its efficiency, I hare now the plea- 
sure of transmitting you a short essay, on a highly inte- 
resting and difficult subject, composed by my steam«en- 
gine, in the unusually ihoirt space of two minutes and a 
halfL-*I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient serrant, 

James Watt, Seamdms, 



ov THZ powumf or ths human mixd. 

SirmBouirDED by the fawning nuerilities of celestial 
conglomerations, the human intellect betrays its deto- 
nating quality by ths genial origin of obstetric hyanas. 
Do we dread the corroding toodi of immoral jointure- 
hottsea, or the fanatical TetMnenee of Indian jugglers, — 
how «asy it is to repose ourselves on the crater w^Mount 
Heda, or amalgamate with the cupidities of thunder- 
■tmek ardibishops. A war, then, with the iniquities of 
despotic washerwomen ! Away with the derouring ten- 
dcrocas of Blackwood*s menstrual Magazine ! For this 
did George the Fotirth lead on the Renfrewshire militia 
mto so many monastic nuisances? For this did Sir 
Wslter Scott rebel against the concatenated vicissitudes 
of p^ier currency, and oppress, with nosological exac- 
tifloo, the inhabitants of Annandale f Let the timid Wel- 
lington but plant his foot upon the summit of Port Hope- 
toon, and the cemeteries or Parisian volcanoes will prove 
the ablest guarantees of otir national expenditure. In 
sober truth^ none but irrational antipodes, or Rosicrucian 
fishmongers, would ever prognosticate the ruin of Semi- 
rsnas, or forebode the down&ll of anatomy. 

But to return to the subject. Granting that the Mo- 
Sttcal stenography exhibits all the turbulence of fashion, 
sble entities ; granting that an ephemeral eternity can 
iscdate the fragrance of obstreperous parallelograms,., 
does it follow, from such parenthetical premises, that the 
aural coincidences must refrigerate the longitudinal vis- 
tas of Turkish Ambassadors ? On the contrary, I ap- 
ptdiend it to be demonstratively interpenetrated, that 
every peripatetic symposium must coagulate the far- 
fetched hyperboles that spring firom vernal desolation, 
or irradiate the centrifugal beauty of Circassian oligar- 
chies. Who can deny the justness of this conclusion, if 
the symmetrical ordinances of clerical contiguity are once 
brought into contrast with the Presbyterian stocking- 
holders, rioting in luxurious contumacy, or irritated by 
antenuptial fumigations ? It has been Mid by a learned 
author, that the repertories of Iconoclastical enthusiasm 
had been syncopated by exasperating effluvia, and tri- 
turated by epicurean paradoxes ; but I contemn this com- 
mentary upon syntactical phenomena, and abominate the 
grsonlating excoriatbns that converge from terselated 
Koegadoes. As the magniloquent poet has cam! vorously 



" Wherever life its varied essence throws, 
There is satietv when lobsters come ; 

Hydras are swallowed finter than the rose, 
Beauty expires, and artichokes are dumb !** 




then, I shall simply remsrk, that never 

parietal gastronomy more illustriously salivate 

'^ 'ca of ghastly aldermen than upon that brilliant 

vhsQ all eysa w«e mystified by convolving 



mannfacturers, and stapified by the united energies of 
Persian saurapies, and imiversal annihilation. 

advebtisement. 

The Patentee begs to solicit ttie attention of the pub- 
lic to the terms on which he hires out the machine by 
which the above specimen was composed. 

Love songs, and poems in the style of Moore, 6d. per 
stanza. 

Wavc^ley novels, 10s. per cwt. 

Fsshioiuble and sentimental novels, such as ^* Tre- 
maine," " Almack's," " The Disowned/* ate., by the 
hour or piece. 

Tragolies, 7'd. per act. 

Essays on phrenology, gratis* 

Puffs of all descripuons eiecuted on the shortest 
tice. 

Articles for the Reviews and Magazines on very 
sonable terms. 

Speeches, upon any side of the question, from 3d. to 
4d. each. 

Liberal discount allowed to Irish Orators, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament who make it a rule to vote in Che 
minority. 



LETTERS FROM OXFORD. 
No. I. 

Mm Editoe, — The laat term at this great seat of 
learning has not been prodtictiveof much which is likely 
to attract your Scottish readers. An English Univer- 
sity is so different in its whole form and system from 
any thing to which they have been accustoated, that 
tlicy would neither undorstand nor relish the academic 
details which excite interest liere. Even of the place 
aad its external aspect they can form but a slight con- 
ception, till they have seen it. There is something 
overpoweringly imposing and venerable about it, of 
which no other place can give an idea ; and, least of all, 
any of our Scotch Universities, with their ott4 or two 
CoUeges, and the character which they bear upon their 
fronts, of being intended entirely for use. At Oxford, 
twenty-four Colleges and Halls, besides the numerous 
and splendid University buildings, with their groves and 
gardens, and avenues of majestic trees, and branches 
and windings numberlev of classic strsams, give the 
place an indescribable aspect of lordliness and repose, 
aad make the town appear as if less intended for the or- 
dinary uses of humanity, than any other you can meet 
with. The same idea which the aspect of the city ex- 
cites is reflected from the appearance of the population, 
of which, the most striking feature to a stranger is the 
multitude of strange and obsolete dresses which meet the 
eye in all their mysticsl variety of forms and ornaments, 
more unintelligible than those oontatued in ^ Aaron*s 
wardrobe, or the old Haman*s vestry.** 

But I must not entertain you with the picturesque 
when you ask for the literary. I fear that you in Scot- 
land have rather an exagoerated idea of the general lite- 
rature and erudition of Oxford. To say the truth, the 
Oxonian system of education, viewed merely as a process 
of general instruction, sbstrsctedly from its endowments 
and means of learned leisure, is, as the world is beginning 
to find out, exceedingly deficient — and that both in respect 
of the matter and ttie manner of education. In regard to 
the fbrmer point, there are absolutely not the me«ins in 
Oxford of a complete and liberal education, even fur those 

who are inclined to make use of them the only branch of 

study for which there are at all adequate applumces 
provided, being the classical department And even in 
this department tne celebrity of Oxford does not seem to 
depend on any peculiar efficiency in the mechanism of 
instruction viewed in itsdf ; but on the inducements 
held oat in the way of distinctiooi and rawards to pro- 
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fidency in the first itiiiunce, and then to the ettabliih- 
menu which it poaieittes for the support of a number of 
individuals, whose sole profession is literature, among 
whom it were strange if one or two should not be found 
who turned out entbusiasts in tUeir profession ; and ha- 
ving nothing else to attend to, at length became really 
profound and erudite scholars. This seems the true 
secret of Oxonian erudition — not that, as a body, the men 
brought up at Oxford are more learned, far less better 
informed, than the men educated at Edinburgh ^but 
that Oxford does not, like Edinburgh, let her choice 
scholars go just at the moment when they hive got 
over the preliminaries — when they have acquired the com- 
mand of their tool:) — and might, if they were not called 
«way to active service in life, begin to explore the ar- 
cana, and become initialed into the greater mysteries. 
Set up a hundred or two fat sinecures hi Edinburgh for 
learned men as such, and out of the hundred you will 
certainly find one or two in a generation, who will turn 
these sinecures to their inieoded use — the undisturbed 
cultivation of erudite research, and acquisition of deep 
scholarship. Whether the gain be worthy of the price 
is another question ; but that is the way, if the KojaX 
Conmiission will have it so, to turn Edinburgh into an 
Oxford— let them endow a score or two of rich fellow, 
ships—and make the passport to them a distinguished 
degree. The examinations for degrees this term at Ox- 
ford have either been very scarce, or the examinees 
very ill-prepared. Out of more than a hundred who 
went up to the schools, only four have taken a first dass, 
—a smaller proportion than is recollected for many years 
back. The vacant chair of Oriental languages has been 
fiiled up with a Mr Pusey, fellow of Orie^ — a young 
man of wonderful acquirements as a hnguist He wrote 
an aocoudt lately of ttie German tbeol^, in which he 
is profoundly versed, in answer to the work of Mr Rose 
of Cambridge, on the same subject. This book contains 
a vast quantity of valuable information ; but its author 
is rather too much Teutonidsed to suit an English 
taste. 

The only publications of any note which have issued 
from the Oxford press during the last term are Cramer's 
Geography of Greece^— a work, like his Italy, of great 
research ind minuteness ; — and Mills* University Ser- 
mons,— a set of rather learned and ingenious disquisi- 
tions on the beltsf of a future state. The Oriel men, 
as yon have no doubt heard, are getting up a review, 
which they intend to pitch agamst the Quarterly. What 
thsir ground of dissatisfaction with the latter is, I do not 
know, unleu it be, that it is edited by a Scotchman, and 
that it has of late been rather less opposed to innovations 
than of old. Blanco White is to be the nominal editor 
of the new Review, though the priodpal management, 
it is supposed, will bebng to Dr Whately, Principal of 
Alban HaU,~^ne of the ablest men in Oxford, — whose 
defence of Aristotle against the Scotch metaphysicians, 
by the by, ought to be known in Scotland, and either 
answered, or sicknowledged to be triumphant. 
Oxfoid, Dec. 17, 1828. 



FINE ARTS. 



ON PORTRAIT PAINTING. 

By Dr Memet, Author oftl^e " Life of Canova," 4fc. 

•* Blessed be the Art that cm InuDortsliae,— 
The Art that bsffles Time's tyrannic claim.'* 

Amovo the causes, real or imaginary, assumed as ad- 
verse to the progress of British art, that most frequent- 
ly brought forward is the prevalence of portait painting. 
It may prove, then, not altogether uninteresting can- 
didly to inquire how far this opinion is well founded. 
This examination must necessarily embrace the two 



following topics u-4n what leipect this branch can be 
ranged in a subordinate class of art ;— and to what ex- 
tent the assertion so often repeated is just, thac portrait 
disqualifies for the attainment of eminence in the histo- 
rical or grand style of painting. 

With regard to the first subject of investigation ; if 
the merit, and consequent rank, of any work of an, is to 
be estimated by the effect produced upon the mind, it 
will admit of question whether portraiture be not supe- 
rior to history. Nor is this mode of dedsion an ap- 
peal fiom principle, as might be said, tu the voice of the 
many. It is an appeal fiom the trammels of conven- 
tional criticism,-i-from the maxes of meUphysical taate, 
— to natural feeling and imsophisticated judgment, — to 
common sense, 

Quern penes abitrium est, et jus, et norma. 

But to obviate entirdy, this supposed and only objec- 
tion ; the feelings addressed in a wdl-painted portrait 
are the best and the most refined of the h uman heart. The 
canvass, breathing with those lineaments on which we 
have hung with respect and affection-i-wSth veneration 
and love, presenu an object grateful and affecting be- 
yond every other that art tan exhibit. 

** And while the wings of foncv- stUl are firei^ 
While I can view this mimic show of thee^ 
Time has but half succeeded in his theft : 
Thyself removed— thy power to solace left.*' 

Nor are these partial fedinss awakened merely by 
individual circumstances. When a portrait belongs 
to posterity, the feelings too belong to immortality ; the 
pencil then employs an universal language, addressing 
the taste, the energy, the virtue of eadi succeeding age. 

Supposing it now possible to recover some master- 
piece of Grecian art, which single piaure would enjoy 
the general preference ? We apprehend not a tablet, 
enriched even by the exquidte finish of Zeuxis, or tne 
glowing colours of Parrhasius, or the deep pathos of 
Timanthes, or the beauty and grandeur of Apelle« him- 
self. The earlier labours in the pacik would raise the 
general wish ; for here Polygnotus had depicted, from 
the living originals, the heroes who defended — the legis- 
lators who enlightened united Greece, during the most 
glorious period in her moral history. Or to put a case 
yet more home-felt » When centuries shall have harmo- 
nised the jarring elements of history into the brief nar- 
rative which wUl embalm whatever is truly great and 
predous in the events or charaaers of these our times— 
when, it may be, the splendour of art and the light of 
liberty have arisen on a new hemisphere, leaving in ig- 
norance and despotism those regions of Europe once in- 
structed and free,— what collection of English art will 
then be most regretted ? Would it not be such an one 
as is now forming by his Majesty— a design worthy of 
rojral munificence and taste — where, as within some con- 
secrated shrine — a school of future virtue and enterprise 
—are to be assembled the silent, yet eloquent forms, 
representatives of the valour, the learning and patriou 
ism, the wisdom and genius, of our native land ? 

We need advocate no farther the moral dignity of an art, 
which multiplies the eternity of that which cannot die— 
which addresses the tenderest and the noblest prindples 
of our nature. Nor are these emotions, as has been said, 
separate and apart from the object that calb them forth. 
An hutorical painting,— a group of sculpture, — every 
eflTort of art capable of touching the feelings, derives 
this power from sssodation ; and that work is the most 
perfect which most cordially sympathises with the as- 
sociatejd sentiment — which flings its instant brightness 
or gloom over the imagery of memory. 

Now, in the dignity and legitimacy of the means, the 
second subject of inquiry, by which its effects are wrought, 
portrait painting is neither inferior nor opposed to his- 
tory. Anch io torn fkUorCy may with justice be the boast 
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of the artitt in either department. The meAnt which 
imitmtiTe art employs are twofold ; peculiar to individual 
modes of toniiation, and dependent on the precepts of 
uniTcrttl taste. In the first, the colouring, the draw. 
ing, the management of light and shade, the grandeur 
of the masses, the breadth of parts all the essentials, in 
short, of the grand in practiral art, a portrait, admi- 
rmhleas a work of genius, exhibits the tame excellences, 
and these produced by observance of the same principles, 
as a piece of history. An opinion opposite to this fact, 
and which confounds greatness of extent with grandeur 
of effect, appears to be at the bottom of much of the ir- 
relevant remark on the subject now considered. True 
grandear in a work of art, however, is a principle pure 
and independent, which must exist, and will be found, in 
every work of excellence, of whatever magnitude. 

In those beauties, again, common to all the modes 
of imitation, which in all conttitute the *•* rt aaXtr um 
myBm** of universal art, portrait, in its true excellence, 
must partake equally with historical works. If iotellec- 
tnality and expression— 4he animating, the informing 
prindplcsof painting — be regarded, where are these more 
finely developed , than in t& countenance of genius or 
feeling, when touched by the hand of a roaster P Such a 
picture is tbcportraitureof the soul— the nearest approach 
which the material can make to the inteUectual world. 
Here the peodl must be guided by the most exquisite 
sfiencr, smd the loftiest enthuslatm. Perhaps even 
moie acote discernment, more refined knowledge, of the 
human heart, is required, thus to embody the calm habi- 
todcs of the mind in serenity and repose, than to express 
the more torbulent efi^ects of passion, the iVequent theme 
of history. 

Bat, after all, what is historical painting ? Is it not 
portraiture ? and are not its merits in proportion to the 
fidelity of the delineation in the manners, tne character!, 
the general spirit of the times to which it belongs ? 
Does fancy daim the subject ? still the constituents are 
portraits ef nature, and the whole is combined by the 
laws of this very imitation. Here, indeed, in the com- 
position and arrangement oi his materials, the historical 
painter ezeru a sreater latitude of creative power. This, 
however , arises nom the greater variety, not the superior 
exedkncc, of materials or of his principles. Grace more 
fluently bounds the simple composition of the portrait 
Both, however, are essentially the same art — the art of 
n pr es enting nature ; and each attains this, iu scope and 
aim, as this imitation is accomplished. And it is more 
knmediate intercourse with this, the sole and primitive 
source of all beauty and truth, which renders the science 
of portrait painting the roost valuable corrective of all 
conventional art — the best preparative for the loftiest 
excrdses of imagination. This the whole history of art 
evinces The only approaches to nature, in the arts of 
Egypt, are to be found in the colossal heads — as Uiat of 
Memnoo— which there is every reason to believe were 
portraits. In Greece, their theory of the ideal, and their 
canons of proportion, were deduced from the study of 
individaal nature, as in portraits. Sculpture, in fact, 
began to advance with case and certainty only after ^ 
introduction of Iconic statues, or portraits. The Roman 
wAook attained originality, and came in contact with 
troth and beauty, only in portraits. In modem times, 
with the exception of Michael Angelo, the best portrait 
have been the best historical painters. Raphaers Trans- 
figuration belongs not more to the grand style of art, 
than his portrait of Julius. In the schools, now, of 
France and Italy, we find every thing which theory and 
the antique can give— fine drawing, correct proportion 
—bat that which portrait could give, feeling and the 
craccs of natural expression are wanting. In the Eng- 
ush school there is feeling — there is truth— ^aracter — 
all the inexpfessiUe charms of nature. Let patrons do 
the rest, and we shall have historical paintings, like our 
pottodts, sopttior to every thing in living art. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



NATURE. 

By Allan Cunningham, 

O, Natorx ! holy, meek, and mild. 
Thou dweller on the mountain wild ; 
Thou haunter of the lonesome wood ; 
Thou wanderer by the secret flood ; 
Thou lover of the daisied sod. 
Where Spring's white foot hath lately trod; 
Finder of flowers fresh-q^rung and new. 
Where sunshine comes to seek the dew ; 
Twiner of bowers for lovers meet ; 
Smoother of sods for poets* feet ; 
Thrlce-aalnted matron ! In whose iaoe, 
W ho looks iu love will light on grace ; 
Far-worshipp*d goddess ! one who gives 
Her love to him who wisely lives ;— 

! take my hand, and place me on 
The daisied footstool of thy throne ; 
And pass before my darkai*d sight 
Thy hand, which lets in charmed llg^t; 
And touch my soul, and let me see 
The ways of God, fisir dame, in thee. 

Or lead me forth o*er dales and meads^ 
Even as her child the mother leads; 
Where oom, yet milk in its green ear% 
The dew upon its shot blade bears ; 
Where blooming clover grows, and where 
She licks her scented foot, the hare ; 
Where twin-nuts cluster thick, and springs 
The thistle with ten thousand stings ; 
Untixidden flowers and unpruned trees, 
Gladdea'd with songs of birds and bees ; 
The ring where last the fldrics danced— 
The pkce where dank Will kitest glanoed— 
Tlie tower round wideh the magic sheQ 
Of minstrel threw its htfthig spell— 
The sCmim that steals its way along. 
To glory consecrate by song : 
And while we saunter, let thy speech 
God*s glory and his goodness preach. 

Or, when the sun sinks, and the bright 
Roimd moon sheds down her last*rous light ; 
When larks leave aong^ and oien leave toiling ; 
And liearths bum dear, and maids are smiling ; 
When hoary hinds, with mstfo saws^ 
Xrfiy down to youth thy golden laws ; 
And beanty is her wet cheek laying 
To her sweet child, and silent praying : 
With Thee Ui haUow'd mood I'll go^ 
Through scenes of gladness or of woe ; 
Thy looks inspired, thy chastea'd speech. 
Me more than man hath taught, shall teach ; 
And mudi that's gross, and more that's vain. 
As chaff fhnn com, shall leaye my strain. 

1 led thy pres en ce and thy power. 
As feds the rain yoo parclied flower ; 
It lifts its head, spreads forth Its Uoom, 
Smiles to the sky, and sheds perfume. 
A child of woe, qmmg firom the dod. 
Through Thee seeks to ascend to God. 
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THE HOUR OF SLEEP. 
Bp John Malcolm^ Etq, 

Wren RcMon akeps, and Fancy wakei, 

Far over mount and sea. 
My tottl— a nightly wandere r takw 

Her lonely walks with thee ; — 
And meets thee, as we met of yore, 

By whispering woods and siiwy stnamsy 
Upon the cairn and sliadowy shore 

That rises on my dreams. 

There— while in yislons of the night 

With thee my spirit strays, 
Amid the land, and in the light 

Of long-lost yesterdays- 
Fair things that fled life's eariy path. 

And left a desert gap around— 
The flowers and feelings sunk in death, 

And moum'd as lost^-are found. 

And there, thy sad sweet smile still glows^ 

And doth thy cheek illume. 
That wears the image of the rose. 

Now hlench'd within the tomb ; 
And thy soft roice^ to silence long 

Gone down from earth, my spirit 
Like the sweet memory of a song, 

Echoed from other years. 

Oil, why are dreams so blissful given 

To charm the hours of sleefH^ 
To soothe us with a gleam of Hearen, 

Then leave to wake and weep ? 
Why is the lost one*s memory dear. 

If it but haunts the heart In vain— 
If friends by death are severed here, 

Never to meet again ? 



THE VALE OF PEACE. 

A SABBATH BCXlf B. 

By Profe$tor IVtliom, 

DrviKXLT sikfit as a picture steep'd 

In dewy moming-prmi^ by heavenly art 

Of some great poet-painter, while he wooed. 

As if she were a spirit who felt tiis love, 

Hush*d Nature, as she slumber'd beautiful 

Dreaming, or waking beautiful from dreams ! 

Even so divinely silent in the sun. 

Who had dropt his doud-retlnue in the sea. 

And up the blue vault journeyed lingeringly. 

Mild as the moon to homeward reapers dear, 

And all undazzling, though the dawn grew day. 

As unto loner's eyes the evening-star ! 

Even so divinely sUent, while my soul 

Lived in mine eyes, all other senses shut 

In short oblivion, with its Sabbath-calm 

Of lights and shadows lay the Vale or Fkacb ! 

The Vale of Peace I A tranquiUlsing sound ! 
Hi^ily so named in the old fmotten time, 
Bv pensive minstrel, harping his glad way 
Through the thin solitudes— 4iow at the dioor 
Of hut or shieling on the mountain-side. 
With verse to some romantic roundelay 
Accordant, voice and hand in unison. 
Charming the solitary mother, left 
With her mute infimt, while her husband plied 
His work in fiur-off woods ;— ^now in the midst 
Of numerous merriment on the village green. 
Throned, a magician, on the topmost step 
Of all the flight, beneath the old Stone-Cross 
That grandly cleaved in twain the golden mass 
Of sunset, with a deeper mystery 
Than hai^ round all the luminous orbs of Heaven! 



The Vale or Peace! and it vras Sabbath vmnl 
And at my side, pausing whene'er I paused. 
And moving on whene'er I moved, a Spirit 
Lovelier than Nymph or Goddess of the Dawn, 
Created in his sleep by some young Greek, 
Beside ttiat fiunous fount of Castaly 
Stretched in day-dreams beneath the olive shade 
O ! lovelier far that Spirit I For her &oe. 
Composed of mortal beauty, seemed immortal ! 
So felt her fiither, as the holy light 
Of that still Sabbatb-mom, so sad and sweet. 
Visited her eyei^ her cheek% her brow, her hafav 
And, to my heart, seemed sJl reflected back 
On the green earth, and on the blue profimnd 
Of God^ own gracious skies ! 

"The Vale OF Peace!- 
Breathed she, with that low voice so musical,— 
That voice of hers, so like an echo brought 
From fiur,— ^ as fiunlliarly distinct 
As words oi^&ncy-firaught soUloquv 
By wandering poet murmured in the woods 
To his own ear,— «none other by to hear 
Tlie fragments of his song, but forest-birdi^— 
The nmling robin redtoMist near his nest. 
In spring and summer shy of human life 
By tlie sweet in^rate thrmi^h the snows beloved ! 
Or cushat moaning,— ^ is it joy or grief?) 
Hid in some yew-tree many centuries old ! 

" The Vale of Peace !** my rose-Ui^ed Margaret 
breathed 
Once more, so dose unto my heart I felt 
The fine faint fragrant sigh from PaitMlise ; 
Nor ever floated up and down the air. 
In sunshine sliivering to the zephyr's win^ 
Rose-leaves more lightly, in their balminesi^ 
Than did the tones of her repeated voice, 
Rising and falling,— wavering and awav,— 
Each time more eloquent of innocent bliss ! 
On a soft sofa of the unhewn rock 
We sat us down, within a natural niche, 
O'ergrown with emerald velvet,— «uch a depth 
Of moss had gathered there from vear to year,— 
While overhead, and but few yar«u asidc^ 
Kept dinning ceaseless in the solitude^ 
The tiny cataract of a lucid rill 
Breath^ from a clear loch, up among the br aei^— 
Whose spray, like pearls in mist, empurpled bright 
The flowers, on which the mountaln-oees hung mate 
Amid that watery murmur,— or at once 
Capriciously forsaking their sweet prisons 
In the many-celled foxglove, boomed away. 
Through stunhine, like to Ikiry humming-birds^ 
To their ground hives, or other balmier wikls. 

With her, the loved, the good, the bcantiful. 
Sitting by my side, almost within my arms,— 
A desert had been Eden, and the q>ring 
Buried the winter in a flush of flowers ; 
But Sabbath-mom shone on The Vale of Peace ; 
Nor in broad Scotland a more pleasant plaoe 
Wakes to the rising sun ; nor, as he sets. 
Fades lovdier In the fading light — though wind 
Away away ten thousand glorious glens 
With their Imig sounding hollows up among 
The regions of the everliwting snow. 
Enclosing many a nameless nook, unknown 
But to the hunter, as he stalks the deer. 
Or poet seeking in the fiuthest depth 
Of solitude remoteness fiuther stiU— 
Noolcs of such perfect beauty, that one tree. 
One rock where broom and heather clow together, 
One grove of the vride- waving lady-icm. 
Would there be missed, if by some magic wand 
Wafted off dreamily fh»m his musing eyes^ 
And the whole spirit of the wilderness 
Changed, because thai was gone ! 

She gaand and gaied, 
My happy child, and. In ber happiness 
Deepen'd the beauty of The Vale of PftAei ! 




Not many tnny— and tlwT were tears of Joy, 
Or pit7y--for her fellow- Chrietians seen 
fiawHitig or weeping, or for creatures dumb 
In their mystenous passion, had her eyes 
Etbt hedimm*d ; ana then the dewy rays. 
In their large orbs, a more deUghtral Idss 
DiAiaed upon her fisher's lips, that toach*d 
Those holy shrines of feeling and of thought 
Bat now nst fell her tears,--she knew not why. 
And a long sigh betrayed th* excess of bliss 
Disturbing bar younr heart ! Up rose the lark. 
And with it carried Slargaret's nymns to heaven. 
While she herself was mute ! Watching the bird, 
She held her psJe ftee op to the blue skks, 
Bririit in iti paleness, as the sunshine feH 
Lora^y on tnose delicate lineaments ; 
Andimlght be forgiren, if then I saw 
In that her trance m rapt beatitude, 
A radiant angd in a child of day. 

With the dfooending lark her soul retnm'd 
To earth ; and, as beneath a tufted dod 
Of the young braird, alichting by its neat. 
The asog of that afirial dioristcr 
CeMed on a sudden, to the homes of earth 
My Mtfgaret*s heut, with aD its sympathies,' 
Went yearning, while her glistening eyes did range 
Tbx Yalx or Pkacx, from the first house that smUed 
On the green mount beneath it*8 sheltering tree^ 
A few gay fields beyond the light-railed bridge^ 
To the dim hut, that, almost like a haze 
Of atcttdy Tuiour, *mid the heathery oopse^ 
Spodc*d the nr mountain side. 

«Tes,mT dear child! 
To your young eyes that ferm is beautiful. 
That Farm-house cresting there the sunnj knoll 
With its old iried chimneys, its green roor 
Sheltered beneath a roof nr greener still. 
The Plane-tree*s roof, whose honied umbrage hums 
(We hear it now) with many a hire of bees. 
Cone from afitf ; yet loud as is the hum. 
Like soflen*d tiinnder, hark ! you hear the cooing 
Of the ^ad doTcs, and lo ! you see diem more 
With purpling necks, and Iweoms swelling proud 
Upon the shaded thatch ! The streamlet flows 
Round and all round that sweet Peninsula, 
Pf(t»»8"g the low holms in undying green. 
Where the slow cattle feed ; or needful grain. 
Greener than greenest herbage, soothes the eye 
And heart together, promising to man. 
Who prays fin* it to God, hto dally bread ! 
Tet sorrow Tisiteth this world of Sin 
In the most peaceful places ; and the dews. 
At mom ana evening dropping from that tree 
On the rich moons i^that Duniish*d roof. 
Have fidlen not so frequent or so fiut 
As human tears, around the dying beds 
Ss nea d on those lowlv floors ! The mother brought 
Censomptioo in her blood, while yet a Bridc^ 
To that ddigfatfui dwdling ; and the reins 
Of aU her family kq»t the mortal taint. 
Both sons and muignters, hid beneath a sidn 
As pure as snow, while auburn ringlets wared 
O'er ercry manly, every feminine brow, 
A household, by the hearth or in the air. 
The Glory and the Beautv of the Vale ! 
For many years she llngard— still reviving 
As tile vnld flowers reinved, but every spring 
Beheld her weak and weaker, as she walked 
Down to the Idrk with her Inright femily. 
On the mild Sabbaths, or on working days 
Tending the house-ailiAirs, or sitting calm 
Among her ofisnring round the blinking hearth. 
At evming, witn tl^ Bible on her knees ! 
She died! and of her duteous children grown 
Ts prime of life's estate, one every year, 
Fsr five yean following, to the same lown qiot, 
la the laslini nook of the small buriai>place. 
Where all their kindred dept, were duly borne! 
IWes sistdy sons, two daii^ters fidr as mom. 
As 1^ Mayday came round ! A Festival, 



Long, long ago, still hdd with dance and song. 
When they were girls and boys ! ThefeAherfive^ 
A grey-luur*d man, but yet not miserablei. 
Say rather happy, for two sons survive^ 
And one meek luuighter, meek as summer eve 
When dews are falOng, and the linnet dngL 
Beyond his hour, to £iil the Evening Star ! 
The old man looks unto a londy life 
In th* unbefriended future ! Say it not ! 
Not unbefriended— since, for such as he. 
And others who in guilt have found thdr grief, 
(His life has still been Uamdess before men. 
Though frail in purer eyes,) that Infimt lay 
Withhi the lowly man^, while feum the £ast 
The wise men came with offerings, and the voict 
Of angds sang o'er holy Bethlehem ! 
And often as they walk across the fCn^ve% 
Unto the house of God, the dckly Three,— 
To stranger's eye they all look beautiful 
In healtl^ fmr nought deceitful as decay,-^ 
Will steal a look, all unobserved br him 
Whose heart quakes ever for his children dear. 
At the low mounds, where many a daisy grows, 
Ere long to smile in dew above their heads, 
Laki by their brothers* and thdr sisters' ddei^ 
Their mother in the midst! And if a tear 
Will sometimes fell, it is not for themsdvei^ 
But the grey head then stooping 'neath the porch 
Of the small kirk soon fill'd with sound of psalms I 
Transient that trance ! for holier hopes aris^ 
The kirk is fill'd with worship— Jesus speaks— 
And all vain sorrow dies beneath the Cross !** 

I ceased,— and a low sobbiiuf by my dde 
Was all I heard,— when, turning round her head. 
My Margaret strove to hide her fiKx; then rising 
She walk'd towards the waterfeU, and dipp'd 
Her small hands in the murmur, o'er her mrow 
Pouring the liquid coolness ; then came back. 
With a faint smile, and sat down on the rock 
Beside me happv in her sweet return ; 
A smile that in its faintness seem'd to say, 
« O Father! and is this The Vaue op Pxacc?" 

I laid my arm around my daughter's neck^ 
And then the natural tears iMgan to flow 
Faster than ever,— but her grief was coni^ 
And she was weeping in strong filial love ; 
Happy as the young linnet in the broom. 
On leaving first its nest, and on the spray 
Swinging in sunshine near its parent-binL 

'* Look, Margaret, towards the sun— the joyoot east ! 
Lo ! on the birken brink of yonder rill 
So rocky, that no larger tree may grow 
On the thin soil, though sweetest pasturage 
Creeps round each crevice of the clllfs, and shecp^ 
Goatlike, are pasdng to and fro the heiehts. 
Even as wild creatures. Lo ! an airy hut. 
Perched on the very summit, one huge stone 
Alone behind it, and some stunted sbiibs^ 
Poor shdter— so it seems— to the green plat 
Before the door ; and yet, when storms are up^ 
And winds are piping loud, the soften'd blast 
Strikes through these shrubs upon the little pane 
In the dav vnUl,— «nd that gigantic niUar 
Becalms the roof^ even as a htUe skin 
From tempests sacred in some wavelcss bav. 
There dwells a crone— the oldest of the old ! 
Her life has past iU hundredth year— how long 
No one can tell— not she herselN-the grave-stones 
Of all her children, and her children's children, 
In green obliteration long have lain 
Sunk in the kirk-yard, and no chronicler 
Can point the place— no chronicler but one^ 
Even she herself, who, bed-rid lone ago^ 
With dim eyes sometimes visits in her dreams 
The headstone of the husband of her youth. 
And reads the text thereon, for long long years 
StiU legible, till over all that nook 
The matted brambles and rank hemlock rooe ; 
And in the midat a Mrd^aown seedling thom, 
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Growing tar gpafaniUmm, now « tree 

With giuu'led bole, towen higher than the Urky 

In flowering July like a hill of enow ! 

For fiftj Tean have her thin locks been gnjf 

And deaf her ears as the deaf itonei that lie 

Scattered aroond, oo which the small birds sing 

When spring awakes the woods ; she hears than not, 

Nor yet the winter-night, when all the cliffs 

Are torn by cataracts tumbling down the hills^ 

And heaTen is in an unroar ! Silenee shrouda 

Her spirit, and her pabied body lies 

Stirless upon the pallet, although sleep 

Seems neVr to sesJ her erei^ stal dimly open 

In their deep hollow sockets, like a flame 

Aye dying, nerer dead ! 

"Berfdeherdta 
A little guardian angd at her wheel. 
Singing as cheerful m that horel dim,— 
The smoky roof of rafters almost touching 
Her golden head, when rising suddenly 
To toid that ancioit phantom <m her bed. 
To turn her palsied side, or firom the well. 
That fears no summer drought, no winter frost, 
To bring that purest medicine to bedew 
Her sluTreU*d lips, or wet the crumbled bread, 
RecdTed religiouslv in those bony hands 
Held upin mute tnanksgiTing !— • Ave she slngs^ 
In that dim horel the glad orphan sings 
As cheerfnUy as soaring lark that flutters' 
At heaTen*s own gates, ysa, with a Toioe as sweet 
As thou dost sing, my Margaret, when our house 
Is httsh*d at night, and none but thou awake. 
Thou, and thy parents praying they may wah 
Thy hymnings with them to the world of dreams ! ** 

Gently she laid the lustre of her head 
On my paternal bosom, and I kiss*d 
Mv daughter's eyes, and pray*d no bitterer tears 
JVI^ht erer owernow those lids beloved. 
Than the pure drops that fell like dew from heaven 
Upon her lilied heart ; and as they fell 
•Seem*d to assuage the sympathies that hind 
Ail nature to the heart of Innocence ! 



But soon the happy creature found her voice. 
And, smiling^ thank'd me for my narrative. 
Then, starting from her seat dose to my side. 
Am onickly escaping fWmi my folding arms^ 
And fljring back as quickly as a dove, 
As a tame dove, that, slipping out of hand. 
Wheels 'mid the sniuhine in a narrow flight. 
But soon returns to hover o*er the head 
Of one who feeds it, and preserves its plumes 
Safo from all beaked birds that hunt the air,— 
Again my Margaret underneath the cliff 
.Su down beside me, and without a word, 
.Seem*d listening to the cheerful water&ll. 
Then bless'd in murmur sweet the Vale of Piace ! 

" Lo, up the Vale the light-blue heron floats 1 
And though almost as slowly as a cloud 
He seems to float, and o'er yon grove of elms 
To pause as if his nest were there— on— <mi 
He wings his wav unwearied, till he reach 
The mooriand loch, upon whose reedy marge 
The patient fisher-bird wIU stand for hours. 
With his long bill depending on his breast, 
Till the fry-shoal swim by, then arrow-swift 
Shot throuffh the deamesa on his flnnv prey. 
Follow his labouring flight— you see him now. 
Uncertain speck ! asceoding tne blue hills 
In the &r distance, just above a Hut, 
Remotest Dwelling in the Valk or Pkacb ! 
For not a sheep-foM or a cattle-shed 
Bejrond— and up among yon diivered dlflb 
Kennels the fox, the raven higher still 
Croaks sullenly, and many a year ago 
*Tis said the earie had an eyry there, 
But the king or birds is dead, or to some Isle 
Hath flown of the wide 
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At least you see its smoke ! How narrow there 
The vale, and how profound ! Ton streak like tatw 
Is a predpitotts water&U ! Ton gloom 
A wood! Yon seeming sunlight IB a lake! 
A lake too little even fnr due small boat. 
So thinks the skiliiil ander, who^ with Une 
Like gossamer, can, with the breeze, ooomiand 
The curling waters, even from shore to shore. 
From that lake issuing, joined as it flows on 
By many a feeder*rill, the Avon grows. 
Soon to a stately stream, till lo ! the kirk 
That standeth midwavup the Vali or Pkaci^ 
Is seen reflected with its downward tower 
In the dear pool, a stationary sight 
Among the veering douds ! 

^ But to yon hut 
Let all our thoughts return. Though fiur remote 
In its sedusion from the noisy world, 
The spirit of the noisy world found out 
Its simple inmates, and the shepherd-life 
Seem*d duU to one who, In strange books, had nsd 
Of great ships voyaging through unknown seu 
All round the globe, and touclung at fair isles 
Bv fidrest forms inhabited, and blest 
With umbrage lieauteous in perpetual spring. 
So he became a sailor, never more^ 
Except in dreams, to see his fiither*s roof; 
And many a thousand homd>ound ships retu r ne d , 
Tear after year, and many a rumour wild 
OH reach'd this inUmd solitary vale. 
Of whole crews saved from wrecks, and in fieroeliDd^ 
At last escaping fhmi captivity ; 
Sometimes of one pocH* sailor nmn a rock 
Taken by wandering bark— perhaps their son ! 
But finally the heart of hope lay cold ; 
And his old parents, when the tempers roared. 
No longer wept upon their midnight beds. 
Nor wearied heaven with unavaiUng prayers. 
Smit with the same wild passion, in tne prime 
Of life, another son went to the wars, 
A doomed man, so every tongue declared. 
And fell when leading on a ** Hope forlorn,** 
Flung headlong from the battlement ! Stranger still ! 
The meek-eyed maiden, who, with quiet step% 
Had walked in this retirement all her days. 
Nor pass*d beyond the cirde of these hills. 
The stay and solace of her parents* age. 
Was woo*d and won by one who came from &r 
With plumes that waved in military glee^ 
And with her husband in a foreign land 
Perish*d, 'twas said. In earthquake that heaved op 
A city shrieking with its thousand towers. 
Wild fate ! for one who had been bom and bred 
In a shepherd*s hut on Scotia*s flowery braes ! 
One child remain*d— of rarest beauty she^— 
And all the love bdonging to the dead 
Came back from their far graves, and in her breast 
Was pour'd, and lodged lilu sunshine in a doud. 
On some calm spot of heaven. One night at prayen 
Her eyes look'd troubled, and she read the Book 
As if its holy meanings threaten'd her. 
Her who was guiltless in thought, word, and deed, 
Even as the liule children whom our Lord 
Took in his arms and bleBs*d. The morning rose^ 
Silent, serene, and sweets-hut never odl 
Where on the cold stonca the chained maniac ravei^ 
Heard shriekings sadder or more terrible 
Than those that firom yon solitary hut 
Disturb*d the Sabbath dawn. Dim years went by, 
And her old parents watched their only child, 
Oftenest together, but sometimes by turns,^ 
For they were poor, and had to toil for breadr-* 
Hour after hour, nor was she left alone 
One single moment either day or night. 
For all Uiose years; till God, at last was pleased, 
In his exceeding mercy, to diqpd 
The horrid mystery that besieged hor brain, 
And earth, and heaven, and human fi^ea wore 
The same sweet aspect to her quiet eyes. 
That they had worn in youth ere sne had wept 
0*er nncommltted lins. It was Inuring 
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Hit srans were restored ; and o'er the braes. 
One S^batb-day she walked into the kirk. 
Between htr parents, to their little pew, 
And with them prayed to God in perfi»t peaces 
As luppy M a child. Returning home, 
She laid ber down, and never rose again ! 
Bat, on her deadi-bed, to her fiwe returned 
Hff filmier beauty, so her parents thought. 
And sonMthing more than oeanty, so profound 
The blisi that shone within her dosing eyes^ 
While like a Tery angel*s was her 'voioe 
Thst hnithod the last fivewell !**, 

A dear-toned beU 
Vsi now heard tinkling through the silent sky» ; 
And groups of peo^e in their best attire 
Cms trooping out into the open li({ht, 
FVom hidden pathways in the coppioe-wood% 
Or wending soberly adown the braes^ 
Startling the linnet from the broom— or hare 
Hut ^ted through the whins, in Tain pursued 
Br fasrking coUey ;— now one figure cross d 
The ligfat-rail'd bridge— and now another ;— Lo ! 
The diofy coach of some old family. 
Haply £e pBtron*s of the parish, dared 
The grsTelly ford, and, having passM the flood 
In nfety lomber'd long the rutted road, 
Jidtiogmost waggoo-Uke; while statdy stood 
A liToied bicqney, six feet tall, behind. 
With kng stair in his hand— a sight of pomp 
SdUTieir*d with admiration by the child, 
Pcepiiig from road-dde oottage^door, too young 
To at grsTe in the kirk, so left at home 
To rode the emdle, or the crowing babe 
To taaa up in the sunshine. All her tears, 
Like dear.^iops shook from dandng flowers, were shook 
From my dear Margaret's eyes ; m>m our rodueeat 
Of maaqr vdret, in the natural niche 
WHhin the precipice we rose, and bidding 
A farewvU to the fairy waterfall, 
Down the green dope we glided, and ere long 
With the chordi-goera mingling, kindly tallud 
WHh msny a new acquaintance and some old ; 
Bdbre the woond bdl ceased chiming, saw 
The minister approaching from the manse ; 
And ere we entered that low house of God, 
Uote my sweet companion bending down, 
I brathed ioto her ear—" My Margaret, 
WHh all its woes— Ulis is Tbx Valx of Peacz!** 



POETRY AND POETS. 

Poets ire a raw material, — not a manufacture. The 
1^ of rhyming, smoothness of versification, and har- 
3»>oy of nombers, may be acquired ; but the strength 
* <1 the energy, the soul and the fire, — the boundless 
S^udeur, siA the faculty of discerning the simple fact 
vhich ii obvious to all, but unperceired till we wonder 
it our ignorance, when, for the first time, it flashes upon 
^ tenses, through the page of the poet, are natural, — 
Hiberent. Rhyme, it it true, has rushed in like a flood, 
iod imooth, beardless verification has choked up the 
^Btranoe to, and inundated the very market-place of li- 
tottore. Yet, notwithstanding this influx of petty ton- 
B^i and the countless volumes of insipid doggrel which 
i^naally stream from the press, true, genuine, nervous, 
^ thnlling poetry is equally rare in the nineteenth cen. 
^M hi the days of Mssanides or Shakspeare. In 
dieie days, the name of a poet soun-is contemptible in the 
c**! of file merest blockhead, and is ofl^ensi? e to the nos- 
^of gniiiis. We have so long beeo'familiar and tor- 
B»nt^ vtth the trashy lucubrations of pretenders, tha 
^^*2*^ * ttretch of fortitude to venture upon the pro- 
^"<*^ of a new author ; and from this cause, many a 
PQ lies buried amidst this moontaio-heap of rubbish. 
. ■^octrj is the dissection of the human heart. It is the 
""pitn, the power, aod estenaton of nature and the w|i. 



▼ene compressed within the compass of a human bosom. 
It is the very soul of man rendered tusceptlble to fbeU 
ing, — ^made all but visible. To write poetry, the eye 
must dart through iofinityy— .grasp at a mountain, — and 
gaae upon a molehilL It may be rooken, — it may be 
read in the eye, — it may be acted, Jt may be fdt. In 
a word, Poe^ is a glowing, an uDrestratnable, and rsst- 
leas emanation fhmi the very essence of man*8 divinity. 
Numbeit, degmee, and harmony no more constitute it, 
than a nian*8 garments constitute the man himself. The 
one is of the earth, the other is from heaven ; they ara 
necessary habiliments, — graceful adornments ; they have 
this extent,— 410 more. 

Servility and sycophantic adulation are degfadadooi 
to which the poet cannot bend. He may be bowed down, 
he may be Inroken; blasted in prospects, ruined, and 
without hope ; he may be made the <bot4>all of misfor- 
tune and disappointment,— Jimled into a vortex of mi- 
sery, into which, by every eflbrt to extricate himself, he 
is engulfed deeper, till be is barked at by the veriest 
dogs which fawn upon others. Yet he is not defeated. 
He may be poor, but he cannot he mean. Despised, hut 
he will despise in return. Proud he will be, but not pie- 
sumptuous. Encircled with the consdousness of his own 
sopoiority, he stands invulnerable to the contempt oi 
w«dth, and the insinuations of envy ; extracting a me- 
lancholy pleasure from the cup of his suflferings, and cull- 
ing flowers of varied fragrance and colouring from the 
wUdemess>of hb own miseries. Superior, however, as 
he is, to complaint, and Uie noisy grief of little minds 
and of weak hearts, he is not the Ina susceptible of fed- 
ing the evils of the world in thdr gall and in their viru- 
lence. His very soul is surrounded with a susceptibUity 
delicate and senntive as the organs of vision ; and while 
prudence and experience temper him to conceal it, there 
are a thousand every-day occurrences, which, on the ma- 
jority of m nkind, pass unheeded and unfdt, but which 
rend the inmost strinss of Ms heart, and rage in his bo- 
som like a smothered volcano. And to this men owe 
the knowledge of the minutest operations of thdr nature, 
which are common to all, but felt by few. 

Genius is a wild, an unsettled, and a wayward thing ; 
and perhaps there never was an instance where it has not 
cost the father of its possessor a groan, or his mother a 
tear. And, while they on whom it is bestowed, experi- 
ence the bitterness of life more keenly than others, on the 
one hand ; they plunge into every pleasure attainable, on 
the other, with a strong, an almost destructive zeet. Un- 
til the knowledge acquired his tempered exdtement, 
chilled desire, and placed the reins of a heated imagina- 
tion into the hands of a matured judgment. Though it 
were presumptuous to aflirm that genius is diartered in 
its levities and irreg^arities, it is not the less certain that 
there are associated with, and diffused throughout its 
follies and its imperfections, a nobleness and strength of 
mind, and, with its veriest vices, a misdirected virtue. — 
But while its wit may illumine, and its information 
lighten, the flattering drde of its would-be associates, let 
them not approach too near, lest thdr garments be con- 
sumed ; for while the eagle glances proudly on the mid- 
day sun, the setting rajs of evening may blind the dark- 
ling owL 

Poets, like paintings, to be seen to advantage, must 
be viewed from a distance. Not that they are more wick- 
ed or vidous than the grosser part of mankind ; but the 
frequent variance between hsbit and prindple, brings 
them down to the level of the merest mechanical sinner. 
The charm of genius is lost, when we flnd it incorporated 
with mere flesh and blood. Enveloped in a shroud of 
humanity,^ — subject to all the ills and the follies which 
sfflict and degrade our nature, we do not find them worse 
than others; but we expect to find them better. Victims 
to the snares of soliciting society, and thereby dev ating 
from the dray-horse track of sober rectitude, we flod them 
living in the love and admiration of the 
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of ibdr fti€odi, — io the ctleeoi of the many, — awhile thej 
nauln the but of the slander, the malice, and the tarj 
of llioae who, withoat the pale of their frieodihip, hare 
only M external knowledge of their priTaey. There is al- 
so an eccentricity io their natures, apart from the restvf 
the world, for which mankind cannot entertain an ac- 
cordant sympathy. This is at once the spring of their 
greatness and thdr degradation ; and there is connected 
with it an nngoTemable something, so unlike die every* 
day rules of business, that, not unfVequently, the actions 
of bim whose writings are dintinguikhed for wisdom and 
molality, in the eye» of the world verge upon folly, and 
he stands amidst the plodding multitude 



" Among them but not of them, 
Rapt in a train of thoughts which are not 
thoughts." 



their 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIE8. 



TBI snthor of the Traditions of Bdlaborsh b at inreient p»- 
psrloff a oomplete oolleedan of the Lsssndary Poetry of Scotland, 
to ooeupy thrre handaoma volamcs in post 8vo. The flnt Tolame 
is to contain Ballad* ; the second and third, 8on^; and the whole 
are to be illustrated bfjr introductory Treatiset, and by historical 
and toiofraphieal Notes. The createst pains, we sre informed, 
have been exerted in the preparation of this work. In the first 
Tolume, not only is each indlTidual ballad selected with a dose 
and express view to its merit in a literary sense, but the best 
siansas, and even the best lines, and. In many cases, the best 
words, are gathered from the nuTierous variotu readings which 
have already been published, and the whole associated in one 
harmonious whole. The songs, on the other hand, are the bca 
euUre versioos which it has been in the editor's power to procure 
from such genuine eollections ss already exist i the greatest care 
being taken to avoid the modem corruptions which have crept 
intosomany of these esteemed oroductions. One of the editors 
diief princi^es of selection has neen to adopt only sudi campo> 
sitions ss are consistent, in one important respect, with the im- 
proved taste of the presient aae. His notes, we sre told, contain 
much curious and rerandite informstioo regsrding the subjiects of 
the various songs aitd ballads, the persons who fl({ure in them, 
ard the scenery whidi they refer to. It is, altogether, to be hoped, 
from the known industry of the editor, as well as trtm the re- 
spectability of the source from which the publioation proceeds, 
that this will be. what has so long been wished for by the people 
of Scotland, a dasslcal coHeetion of their Justly-admired tram- 
ttonary poetry, and one of which it may be said, that the veisel 
is worthy of the prerlnoe things which ft contains. 

We are infnnned that, on the 1st of January, there will be pub- 
lished. Part L of a work to be entitled, Edinburffh Illustrated, In 
a series of views, of the n^we t end most interssung objects In the 
Scottish nMtropoMsand its vicinity, drawn and engraved by Mr 
H. Winkles ; with Historical and Descriptive Nnttces by Alexan- 
der Bower, Esq. author of the ** History of the Univerrity of 
Bdlnburgh." Each Part is to eoutain six engravings, and twelve 
quarto pages Of historical and descriptive letter-press. We are 
inclined to augur fkvourably of this work. 

There {« announced for p«iblcation, in a few days. No. I. of 
" The Edinburgh Musical Album," edited by O. Linley, Esq. 
Author of *' They say my Love is dead," and other popular 
Songs. It will also be embellished with a finely-engraved pwtrait 
of Miss B. Paton. 

Theatrkat Oo««jj».— A comedy. In fire acts, cslled '• Women's 
Lovsb or the Triumph of Patience,** has failod to sreure either wo- 
man's love, or any patience, at Covent Garden.-. The Englifth Ope- 
ra House Is to open early in January, with a popular Ptcndi com- 
pany.— > We observe that the Glasgow theatre has been reported to 
the Dean of Guild as In a state ofsome Insecurity, and that he has 
nuned a oommlssion to investigate into the matter. We hope that 
the report Is unfounded.— We hive no room ft>r any dramatic 
artkle this week. The imiy novelty was a fsroe esUed *• Free and 
Easy,** whidi wss fiivoursbty received. 

Weekly List of Performavces. — Dee, 20— S6. 
Sat. Tme^ ffffrkt, HeUetOtt TruM, ^ Alopse. 
Mow. Two Frienda, Animated Statue, He Iks tike TnOh, ^ 

Mason ofBnda* 
Tina. Mary Stuart, Animated Stetar, Crssioiitf Bri^, ^ The 

Seapi^oatm 
Wan. Ro* Roy, A Free and Easy. 
TBua. Theatre ckised. 
Fain. BeartqfMid-Lothiam^QUderoy^^FtfrtyTkkvee. 



TO OUR READERS. 

Wa are tmwUHng to obtrude OPT own e o ucefu s on the sttentiop 
•f oar readers; butlaoarlastNumbsrlbrtheyesrlSSS. (though 
R Is e^eur Seeeach.) we aiay be snowed to exprsH our sene or 
the il i t iii fc i II SBBB am sB t our lahowa haus aheady rseelved 



which has antbotlsed us la ttnowlag off a very taifs tasfvenioa ef 
eadi Number, and has, aotwittisUadiag, made ItneeeMary for m 
to print a seooud editioo of our flnt Monthly Part, whicb la now 
in preperation. We^ of course, greatly attribute this wscttsi le 
the commnnicstions we have had the good fortune to bebosMiated 
with, l!rom a laige proportion of the fiterary talent of ft"«*Hrd 
It wonki be prspostseous to suppose that ay perlodkal week 
conk) fail, which was able to eooeentrate In its pages the atailitiei 
of such mea as grace with their writings and their aamas the pre. 
sent Number atone. We may also state, thst several artMes have 
appeared anonymously tai the Fdtm kmrgk LUermry Jcmmmi, ftem 
pens no less highly distinguWksd. We caa oaly fartkar 
to bs nnremltting In our exertions to present our 
with ss varied and intdle stu s l a banquet as possUila. 

To our advsrtisinf Msads we alao owe oar best 
stated in our Prospeetas, that we eoaldaot expect thair 
unless experience proved OsU thsftr Interert and oars n%kt bs 
made to go hand la hand. From what has just baeameottoaed, 
simply, and without aiommeot. It most be appareot that Cew 
better mediums for literary ad vertissments can be found thao that 
which our Joumai pressnlk We doubt not, therefore^ flare 
tmuance of that encoufagemcBt we have already so amply 
rienoed from publishers, both la Scotland and Bngtand —A ptess 
of mstter foives us to exdode all advertiaeaients this 



We 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

" The Wanderer's Tsk," and a '• Soot* Sang," by tbs Bttrlck 
Shepherd, will sppear la our next Number. 

*• The Illsrarred Brtde," a poem, by Winiam Keaaedy, to. 
author of " FitAU nodes," tee. whichire ngnt much laaehsd 
us too late fer this week. wiU also appear in our next Number. 

*• The Fratricide's ConfMSioo," hy John Blskolm, Eaq. wfll 
^»pear very soon. 

The article on the " Spirit of the Provisions oT the Law ef 
Sootiand respectlaf lajury and Wrong" is under eonsldecatia&-> 
We shall be hapwy to receive the eooununieatioo oflhred to bs en 
the sul^tof the Royal Commission.—" T. B.J," Is not ovrr- 
kx>ked ) he wUI flod himself noticed speedily.—'* Inquisitor" has 
our thanks for his good wishes i but we have not time to answer 
his questions. 

The*' Lines fhnn the West," the «• Answer by HhdilaDd Mary 
in Heaven to Bums' Lament," and the verses oo ** Woman,** and 
by " TheoQ." will not suit us. 

We have received several books for review, whkh havw been 
published months, and even years ^Ob It is sesrself to be ex- 
pected that we can notice them. As. however, we intend giviw 
o cc ss ion ally a Retrospec ive Review of works of merit which may 
have unjustly fallen into oblivion, we shall not positively ftxtl^ 
though we cannot greatly encourage, ttie traasaiisiion of 
works to us in our editorial eapaelty. 



POUTICS. 

THE CATHOLIC QUEflTTOW. 

Letter fiom the Duke of WemngUm to Dr Cmrtii, the 

CdthoRe PHwuUe oflreUtmL 

London, Dec 11, 18S8L 

" Mr DEAR Sir, — I have received jroar letter of the 
4th instant, and I assure you that jou do me justice io 
believing that I am liocerely anxioos to wiineM ^ 
settlement of the Roman Catholic Question, which, by 
benefiting the State, would confer a benefit on erery fai* 
dividual beloogiDg to it. But I confess that I see no 
prospect of such a settlement. Party has been mixad 
up with the consideration of the question to sach a 4e> 
gree, and such violence pervades every discowion of it, 
that it is impossible to expect to prevail upon men to 
consider it dispassionately. 

<< If we could bury it in oblivion fbr a short time, 
and e-Tiploy that time diligently in the consideration vk 
its difliculties on all sides, ([for thej aie very great,) I 
should not despair of seeing a satisfactoiy remcdj. 

** WbL LI It OTOV.** 
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SOeei mtd R&re Seottiah Mehdkt, The Poetry by tlie 
ceiebnted £ttriek t^hqiherd; the Symphonies and 
AeoMnp«nnnenti oompoeed, and the whole adapted 
and arrange, by Henry R. Bbhop. London. Goal- 
ding and D'Almaine. 

We lore all moaic thathaa heart and soul in it, ftom 
the raaat ear-ttanning catch erer trolled in village ale- 
booaai, to the ffentlest notes of dulcet melody that erer 
nebad ontbe Up of beaaty ; — from the solitary yiolin, 
that, on a winter evening, *^ startles the duU ear of 
niglit,** to that glorioua combination of choral sounds, 
wUdi, on Christmas-day, filln, eren in this city, the 
^apd «r the good Catholic, floats over the illuminated 
aktf, and caaides away the mind of the worshipper to 
the very gates of Heaven. We have travelled miles to 
bear a single song, and to hear it once again, we would 
erosB seas and overcome mountains ; and yet, perchance, 
tiwrc are many who could listen to It without emotion. It 
is not to be denied, that more than one half of the plea- 
sure derived from music depends upon association. An 
ear, with a more than usuaUy delicate organization, dis- 
coven a pecoHar fitnesa in a certain succession and mo- 
dulation of notes ; and if scientific knowledge be added 
to this natural advani^^, the pleasure is increased by a 
perception of the difficulties which have been overcome, 
sod as the composidon proceeds, the amateur experi- 
ences an intellectual enjoyment somewhat akin to that 
of the mathematidan who solves a succession of prob- 
lems. But this enjoyment has as little to do with asso- 
datioD as pore mathematics itself, and cannot be naid to 
be the Icgitimatv or tme sooroe firom which delight in 
music springs. Music appeals to the heart, more than 
to the head ;-^touches, as with a fairy wand, the sunres 
vhich memory has hoarded in her cula, and* like the 
dev and the sunlight of morning, recalls to beauty and 
to freshness flowere that drooped as though they hful ex- 
haled all their odours, or had perhaps bren trodden un- 
der foot,— crashed and withering. Associations may 
cither be general dr particular ; but, in proportion as the 
latter preponderate, and personal oonsioerationa are 
bnmght into action, in proportion will be the intensity 
of the feelings they exoite. 

Of all sorts of music, that of Songs is most effective ; 
it it meet adapted to ordinary capadiJes, and, bywed- 
diag verse to melody, obtains an ascendency, not only 
over individaals, but over whole nations, — an ascen- 
dney that hat exci(!ed the attention of Iqgislaton and 
^Uksophen. TiU very lately, Scotland used always to 
Is ciBsidered as conspicuously eminent for her stock of 
Mteal melodies f and even those who were dispo^ to 
'dmis the refinement of Scottish taste, were always 
viOiag to allow the exotUenca of Scottish song. We 
hate observed, with regret, that some slight alteratioa in 
•(hcie icntimeou has, within the last liiw yeeaOf horn 



gradually working its way in thepublie mind. Fothkm^ 
that capridonii butterfly, haa been taking under the pa- 
tronage of her golden wingM a newer style; and the un- 
adorned simplicity, the wild pathos, and the mountain 
vigour of those airti, which delighted our fathen and so- 
laoed our own childhood, have been prononnced unsci- 
eorific, — rude, — coarse, — vulgar. Strong words; but, as 
epithets of blame, unjust and powerless. ^ Unscienti- 
fio** our songs may be, but so, we presume, an the 
8ong4 of the blackbird and skylark,— «t least we never 
hea^ that they took lessons either ham Catalani or Fin- 
lay Dun. Unsdentiflc 1 so are all the glorious harmo- 
nies of nature,— all the music of animate and inanimate 
creation, — every note of woe,— every sound of bliss 1 
Unacientifle indeed I We are talking of music's influ- 
enoe over the heart ; nor are we talking with disrespect 
of science,— fbr we are aaong the most scientific musi- 
cians in Edinburgh ; but what has science to do with 
the songs of a people— of a whole country ? Science may 
have a great deal to do with the carefViUy-scribbled 
sheets that lie before a German or an Italian composer, 
intent only upon his breves and his semibreves, his 
sharps and his flats, his crotchets and his quavers, his 
ocuves and his ban, his majore and his minon ; or it 
may have a great deal to do with the gentleman in white 
kid gloves, silk stockings and shoes, who trips into the 
concert-room, and looks round with a glance that makes 
the fiddlere trei&ble. But what has it to do with the 
glen and the hillside, thecoe, tlie village, and the town, 
where Kve the descendants of the men who ibught at 
Bannockbum, and pulled down the Roman idol ? ^ Let 
that pass !*' ^ Their music is, moreover, rude, and 
coarse, and vulgar.** Hare the kindness to desire the 
lady and gentleman who thus describe it to walk in. 
Did you ever see, in all your life, two rach miserable- 
looking Cockneys ? Only listen to that yelp and jabber 
which tliey call speaking. The female weare a pink 
scarf, a faded white satin bonnet, and a tawdry phame 
of feathers,' that have been evidoitly mneh bedaggled. 
In a shrill treble, she can sing yon two or three things 
by Aloore, and can lash a piano-forte into foam, with- 
out ever stopping to take breath. The male carries 
a flute in his coaUpocket, and can, besides, sing re- 
conds to all known tunes, although, it roust be con- 
fessed, that his bass would have a chance of being a lit- 
tle more sonorous were his habits a little less dissipated. 
Well, these creatures pronounce the Scottish music ^* vul- 
gar.*' We should like much to hear a good definition of 
vulgarity. 

If every man who wears a white neckdoth be a gen- 
tleman, we give up the point ; for all your modon Lon- 
don composers, whether of the words or the airs, know 
bow to tie a white neckcloth round the necks of their 
songs. But unless it be used to conceal tlie scar of some 
family taint in the blood, we pay no more respect to a 
white neckcloth than we do to a worsted ^ comfofter.*' 
Pt-rhaps Scotland i9 vulgar altogether ;^perhaps its 
ancient Doric, which all its Stuart kings spoke for cen. 
toriea, is vttl^ ;— perhaps its atruggleii for UbeKy and 
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religion were vulgar ; — ^perhmpe its Terj icenery it mU 

gar, itf lochs and mountains^-^its Olencoes and its 

Orampiaos. And certainly, if fashion limit herself to 
her wax candles and silk dresses, h^r esprit de nulUt 
fieur$ and her French quadrilles, all tliese things €ii 
which we have just spoken art vulgar. Burn* is vul- 
gar, — Allan Ramsay is vulgar, — Nature is vulgar, — 
everything is vulgar, with the exception of a few arti- 
ficial, diseased, rotten, and sorely-dressed puppets, who 
congregate in drawing-rooms, for the express purpose, 
one would think, of countenancing the deterSoraiioD of 
the human spedes. 

Doubly dear art thou to us, James Hogg* — ^^ Ettrick 
Shepherd." *« Forest Minstrel," and " Mountain Bard," 

doubly dear art thou to us, when the Southron affects 

to sneer at the music of our own romantic land, and 
when even the child of Goila seems to rule with a feebler 
sway the bosoms of his countrymen. We need a harp 
and a heart like thine, with the virtue, and the courage, 
and the strength, to resist the weak insipidity of an 
emasculated age. We admire Moore, — we love the me- 
lodies of green Erin ; Bishop composes beautifully, and 
so does Rossini ; many of Thomas Bayly*s songs are 
pretty, and prettily have they been set to music by Bar- 
nett and others, and very prettily have they been sung by 
ten hundred interesting young ladies, and no less interesu 
ing young gentlemen ; but were was a time when songs 
were not mere pieces of prettiness,— when they had that 
within ^« which passeth show," — when thev stirred the 
deep fountains of the human heart, — when they mingle 
with the character and the disposidons, even as the light 
of morning mingles with the purple cloud. There was 
a time, too, when <' cauld Caledonu" had her ovfi songs, 
which she loved above all the songs of the earth, and 
when her youths aod maidens but rarely lilted the strains 
that issue from the shops of London music-sellers. We 
had rather see that time again; even although the march 
of musicil imprwemeni were to stop, and those simpler 
days be restond when the eye of pUriotism and affec- 
tion kindled at every wild melody that breathed of home. 

The Bttrick Shepherd has already done much to pro. 
tect the rights of that Muse whom he worships; he has 
stood by her tottering throne, and driven back rebellion 
from its very foot. Moore himsdf, with his bland whis- 
per, and soft, insinuating smile, wishing to effect by 
itratagem what others were not able to do by force, our 
Shephrad has detected, and with one blast of the good 
bagpipe— 41 noble and a potent weapon, at which the 
wedc nerves of Cockneys shudder — has blown the wily 
knave from the presence. We reverence the bagpipe. 
Cockneys have heard it within four walls, or in narrow 
lanes, and the sounds ran through them like long nee- 
dles. But we are a mountain race, and we must have 
mountain muftic,>-music that can buffet the blast, and 
can be heard mellowed on the far peak, or down in the 
deep ravine. Byron reverenced the bagpipc—^Bonaparte 
reverenced it, and trembled. Well did he know *•*■ the 
war.notes oi Lochiel,"— fearfully did he aogur the for- 
tune of the coming fight, 

'< When wild and a^iriU the Camerons* gathering rose.** 

The comparison may sound Komewhat ludicrous ; but 
a poet like Bums or Hogg is the inteUectual bagpipe of 
the land. Many of bis notes are harsh, — some of them, 
perhaps, dull as the drone itself; but let the day and 
the hour come, and they will rush upon the heart with 
a power no toi>gue minr teU. Youth — father* land — 
friends— early love — sufferings that have strengthened 
—hopes that have cheered — kindnesses that could here- 
paid only with the silent and giuhing tears of gratitude 
—unite in the momentary vision, and there is not an as- 
piration that seems too lofty for the miiid to soar to,— 
not a deed that seems too during for the hand to do« 
Long may the Ettrick Shepherd worship the Aluse as 
he has already worshipped her ! She b one whom every 
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Scotsman, worthy of the name, must love. She b not 
fiishUmahky perhaps, — that is to say, she does not wear 
a pink scaif, a faded white satin bvinnet, and a tawdry 
plume of feathers ; but she is one of whom he who walk- 
ed behind his plough *^^ in glory and in joy" has aaid, 

'* A hair-brain'd sentimental trace 
Was strongly marked in her face; 
A wildiy- witty rustic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 
Her eye^ even turned on empty space, 

Beam'd keen with hoaoar.** 

True ; Hogg has written a good deal of mediocre ttuff',— 
and it is the prerogative of genius to do so with impu- 
nity. Shakftpeare has written a great deal of stuff; and 
Milton*s '*> Paradise Regained" ts, for the most part, 
watery enough. Does this make the Shepherd*s *< KH- 
meny" less exquisite, or dozens of his finer songs less 
beautiful ? We commune, therefore, n > longer with 
the mongrels we have been exposing, but proceed at 
once to say a few words of the work before us. 

^< Select and Rare Scottish Melodies," with the words 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, aod acoompanimenu by Bishop, 
could hardly fail to possess many features of interest^ 
both musical and literary. Accordingly, we find, is 
the first place, that great judgment has been shown in 
the choice of the airs, of which there are thirteen. With 
only one or two exceptions they are all strongly marked, 
and highly characteristic of the country to which they 
belong ; whilst, at the same time, they are not too com- 
mon-place or fiuniliar, nor, so far as we know, have they 
before been made popular as songs, by having words 
set to them of that nature which rendered competition 
hopeless. In the nest place, the Ettrick Shepherd has 
seldom been happier than he has been in his composi- 
titons for this work. The opening song, it is trucy— 
'^ Mary, canst thou leave me ?"does not please us s* much, 
for, though simple and appropriate, it is, on the whole, too 
common-place, and very slightly indicative of that ori- 
ginality which so peculiarly belongs to its author. lo the 
second, however, the Shepherd is himself. The best 
proof .of this will be to give the words vrrftollm, merely 
premising that they are set to that fine old air, ^^ 1*11 
gang nae mair to yon toun"— 

O WHAT WILL A* THE LADS DO ? 
O what will a* the lads do^ 

When Maegy gan4{s away ? 
O what will a' the lads do, 

When Maegy gangs away? 
There's no a l^art in a* the glen 

That disna dread the day ; 
O what will a* the hids do, 

When Maggy gangs away ? 

Young Jock has ta*en the hill for 't, 

A waefu' wight is he ; 
Pomr Harry*B ta*en the bed for \ 

An* laid him down to die; 
An* Saiidy*s gane unto the kirk. 

An' learning &st to pray ; 
An* O what will the lads do, 

When Maggy gangs away? 

The young laird o* the Langshaw 

Has drunk her health in wine ; 
The priest in confidence has said 

The lassy was divine : 
And that Is nudr in maiden*8 praise 

Than ony priest should say. 
But O what wUl the Uuls do, 

When Maggy gangs away? 

The wailing in our green glen 

That day will quaver high ; 
•Twill draw the redbreast frae the wood, 

The laverock fine the sky ; 
The fidri«s five their beds o* dew 

WiU rise an* join the Uy. 
Oh bey ! what a day wiU be^ 

When Maggy gangs away I 
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The n:xt b in a different stzain, but we think scarcely 
inferior. Here it 



THEBE*8 WAS LADDIX COMIMO. 

There's nae laddie coming for tliee, my dear Jean, 
Tbere'i nae laddie eomlnc for thee, my dear Jean ; 
I luiTe watch'd yoa at mid-day» at mom, and at e*en. 
An' there's nae laddie coming for thee^ my dear Jean. 
But be nae down-hearted th^ wooers ganc by, 
Thoa'rt my only sister thy brotlier am 1; 
An* ay in my wee hoose tlioa welcome shah 1m^ 
An' while I haesazpeoee TU share it wi' thee. 



Jeanie, dear Jeanies, when we twa were young, 

1 sat on TOUT knee^ to your bosom I dung— 

Tou Idss d me and dasp'd me, and croon'd your bit sang, 

An* bore me about when you hardly dought gang ; 

An' when I fell side, wi' a red watery ee 

Tou watch'd o'er your billy, and feard he wad dee ; 

I fimd your cauldhand ofien laid on mr brow. 

An' the sweet kiss o* kindness Impress'a on my mow. 



my young heart to see my Jean weefs 
I closed my sick ee th^ I was nae asleep ; 
It was then that I mark'd a* thy kindneot for me^ 
Ohy what do I owc^ my dear sister, to thee ! 
Then be nae down-hearted, for nae lad can S&d 
Sic true lore as I do^ or ken ye sae wed ; 
My heart it yearns o'er thee, an' grieved wad I be 
If aught were to part my dear Jeanie an' me. 



»» 



The fourth song, ^ I downa laugh, I downa sinf^, 
we abstain from quoting, only because we intend qao. 
dng one or two others. The fifth and sixdi, ^^ Ye 
breens that spring in some land unknown,'* and '* The 
8oaters o* Selkirk,** are good ; but we like the serenth 
•tin better, which is an excellent spedmen both of the 
Sbepbod*! quiet humour and sound morality. It is 



THE LADIXS* STSKIVO SONO. 

O the glass is no for you, 

Bonnie hlddi^ O, 
The glass is no for yon, 

Bonnie Uddie, O; 
The glass is no for yoUf 
For it paints your manly brow, 
An' it fills you roaring fou, 
Bonnie laddie, O. 
Then drire us not away wi' your drinking, O, 
We like jour presence mair than you're thinkings O, 
How happy would you be 
In our blithsome company. 
Taking innocence and glee 
For your drinking, O. 

Now your een are glandng bright, 

Bonnie hkklie, O, 
Wi* a pure and JojAi' light, 

Bonnie hwldie» O, 
But at ten o'dock at night, 
Tak a Udy's word In pUght, 
We will see another sight, 
Bonnie huldie, O. 
IVre's a right path and a wrang, bonnle laddie^ O, 
An* ye needna argue lang, bonnle laddie^ O ; 
For the mair you taste an' see 
Of our guUem company. 
Ay the happier yon will be^ 
Bonnie laddie, O. 

The eighth is entitled «< An Arabian Song ;** but 
ve like our author best when he keeps on the north 
nde of the Tweed ; Uie air, composed by Bishop, is 
nrnph and beautiful, but strikes us as being a little out 
of pbeeu <' Come, row the boat** is a Highland air, and 
the woids, as they should be, are gallant and warlike. 
The teaih song, '« Appie M<Oie,'* is admirable, and 
soly equalled 1^ the eleventh, ** The broom sae green,** 



which, howerer, we Terily belicTe, is surpassed by the 
twelfth, <' Oang to the brakens wi* me.*' We have 
heard the Shepherd sing this song himsdf, and though 
he has neaiiy as little voice as ever man had, he hss an I 
ezcdient ear, and a warm heart, and a soul sparkling 
in his bright grey eye, — and these, together with the 
best lungs in Yarrow, carry everything before them, 
and secure one of the most rapturous encores that ever 
issued from die palms of the hisnds. Nevertheless, we 
must reserve the only space we have left for the thir- 
teenth song, in which the words and the air are so ad- 
mirably adapted to each other, that we are certain a 
single verse, if sung by a Scotch regiment on the eve of 
an engagement, would make that regiment more than a 
match for the whole army of the enemy. If Sir William 
Coogreve is knighted and pensioned for inventing a new 
sort of rocket, what ought Hogg not to be for supply- 
ing his countrymen with strains, which, In the day of 
battle, would be more dreaded than a thousand rockets ? 
No man could ever be defeated who had taught his na. 
tive mountains to echo 

THZ OATHsanro ov tbx clahs. 



There's news oome over the Highlands yestreen. 
Will soon gar bonnets and broadswords keen. 
And pbilabcgs short, and tartans green. 

Shine over the shore in the morning. 
He comes ! he conies ! our spirits to dieer. 
To cherish the land he holds most dear; 
To banish the reiver, the base decdver. 
And raise the fiune of the Clans for ever : 
Our Prince is landed in Moidart Bay ; 
Come raise the clamour of bagpipes' yamour, 

And join our lov'd Prmoe in the morning. 

Come^ brave Lochid, the honour be thincv 

The first In royal array to shine ; 

If bold Clan- Ronald and thee combine. 

Then who dare remain in the morning! 
Glengarry will stand, with arm of sted. 
And ICemMich is blood from head to bed ; 
The whif^^ers of Skye may gans to the deil. 
When Connal, and Donald, and gallant ChuwRonald, 
Are all in the fidd, and know not to yidd,^ 
Are all in array, and hastine away 

To welcome thdr Prince in the morning. 

The Appin will come, while coming is good ; 
The stem Mcintosh is of trusty blood; 
M^KenzIe and Fraser will come at thdr leisure^ 

The whiggers of Sutherland scorning; 
The Atholmen keen as fire fVom sted ; 
M<Pherson for Cliarlie will batUe the ddl ; 
The hardy Clan-Dunnoch is up In the Ronnoch ; 
M'Lean and M'Gregor are risuig with vigour, 
Unawed by the pride of hauffhtr Aigyle; 
And lordl V Drummond is bdteo, and coming 

To join his lov'd Prince in the morning. 

Come a' that are true men, sted to the bane ! 
Conae a* that reflect on the days that are gane ! 
Come a* that have breeks, and a* that have nane^ 

And a* that are bred unto soHiiinff ! 
Come Moidart and Moy, M*Gun and M^Craw; 
M'Dugalds, McDonalds, M'Devils, and a*: 
M<Di:& and M'Dumpies, M<Leods and M<Lnmpies, 
With claymores gleaming, and standards streaming; 
Come swift as tM roe^ fw weal or for woe. 
That whigs in thdr error may quake Ibr terror, 

To see oar array in the morning. 

These sdect and rare Scottish Melodlet ought to be 
found among the music of every true Scottish family, 
and ought to be sung continually by all our *^ fiUr w<v 
men ai^ brave men.*' There is the freshness of the 
cotmtry about them ; — the wild luxuriance of the land 

« Where blooms the red heather and thitHe sae green." 



F§rgi/fn Tales amd TradUioms^ chi^y selected from tht 
Fugitive Literature of Germany. By OeoTRe O. 
Cttonioghain. In 2 tqU. 12mo. BUckk, FuUtt- 
toD, aod Co. ; Qlaagow. (Uopubiished.) 

A VEmr Btriking peculiarity of Oerman literature it 
the immense proportion which iu worki of fiction bear 
to its other departments. This, probably, arises fro^n 
the vast multitude of traditions and legends with which 
every comer of Oermany,— .«s is the case with most 
countries abounding in the picturesque,— Js crowded, 
especially along the majestic course oi the Rhine, and 
among the terrific scenery of the Harz Mountains. To 
the awakening genius of Germany, determined to de- 
viate from the old and worn-out cUssical models, these 
wild legends, which were the only other nmterfala of H- 
terature, out of itself, that were within its power, seem to 
have suggested that general tone of romance, and that 
passion for fictitious writing, whidi is so conspicuous in 
Oerman lit^srature. And u is not to be denied, that, in 
consequence of this, tliere belongs, in general, to the 
Ocnnan romance, an air of freshness, and native vigour, 
which is wanting in those literatures in which this spe^ 
des of composition is more of an exotic. We can be- 
lieve mote easily in marvels and prodigies beside the 
Rhine than on the Thames or the Seine, and feel as if 
their combination there with human agency were less 
unnatural than elsewhere. And as the power of attrac 
tion in fictitious literature is slways in proportion to our 
sense of its appropriateness and naturalness, we do not 
wonder that — if romance we must have — German ro- 
manoe, of all others, should have been so popularly au 
tractive, — independently of the intrinsic merit of the 
works, or the actual genius of their autliors. 

But we are speculating too much on a theme more 
general than the character of the work which is waiting 
lor our opinion, and the object of which is to afford en- 
tertainmeni, and not to give occasion to theory. With 
the exception of a brie^ but elegantly written Preface, 
it is unencumbered by any antiquarian annotations,— 
any criUcal or chronological arrangement,— by which 
editors sometimes attempt, preposterously, to give a 
seemfaigly gnve and sdentffie form to what, in reality, 
they mean to be a book of mere amusement. Cmisiderod 
In this light, we esteem the " Tales and Traditions** a 
work entitled to be, and likely to prove, very popular. 
They are chiefly selected from the less known andtrodden 
Walks of German fiction, the editor having avoided the 
poater works of celebrated authors, and having sought 
his materials chiefly in fugitive and traditioma litera. 
tuie. Out of these materials he has composed a melange, 
distinguished, in our opinion, not only for the individual 
meritof the various pieces, but for the judicisus combina- 
tion of the whole,— the entertaining mixtuveofpuwiiction 
and popuUr tradition, — and the grateful succession of the 
comic, the marvellens, and the pathetic, which it presents. 
The translation is executed, on the whole, with great ielid- 
ty, and great command of con versstional English, though 
we observe tiere and there a few Scotticisms ; and though 
we could desire that most of our translators from the Ger. 
■uui,..-thot!e at least who translate for the public amuse- 
ment, — would allow themselves a little more liberty in 
deviating from literal exactness in die sandering of fb- 
Mign idioms and phrases. 

It is, of course, hnpossiUe for us to give specimens 
suflident, In number and variety, to ttSatd a just npre. 
sentation of a coUection, ooe of whose priadpal meriu 
is iu entirely miscellaneous diaracter. We shall gratUy 
our readers with ooe specimen of the strikli^ and beau, 
tiful traditions with which the work abounds,— one 
which appears to have been finished with particular care 
in the original, and rendered with peoUiar ekgaace in 
ibe tnmlatioii. ItisenUtled 

THE THRKB SWANS. 

^ Nigh to Wimpfon, a town situated upon the Neck- 



ar, there is a lofty mountain, on the top of which sp. 
pears one of those small but unfathomable lakes which 
are so frequently found in such sicuattous in Oennsny. 
Popular sujperstiiion has connected the fbllowing plea- 
sing legend with the lake of Wimpfrn ;— 

^^ A beautiful boy was once seated upon the shores ef 
the lake, wreathing a coronal for himself out of the lore- 
ly flowers which grew upon its banks. He wu qniie 
idone, and ever and anon he raiaed his blue eyes, nd 
gaxed with childish longing aooos the glittcriog waien 
for a little boat in which to aail about ow the tnaquil 
expanse ; but the boy behdd nothing like a boat Mfea 
single plank of wood, which moved to and fro on the tiaj 
waves as they rippled towards the shore, and whieb, 
though it might have afibrded a slight support in swim, 
ming, could not carry him to the other side of the Uke. 

^^ The boy raised his longing looks once more, asd 
was astonished to perceive three anow- white swsds tail, 
ing proudly up and down in the middle of the lake. At 
last the statelv birds approached where die boy laj, vbo, 
delighted with his new companions^ drew some camks 
of bread from his pocket and led them ; they seoKd lo 
him so tame, — thay looked so gentle, — and came so aen* 
to the shore, that the ddighted boy thought to osacbose 
of them ; but when he stooped down wnh this desigB, 
they moved goitly away, and remained be> ond his reach, 
although, in his anxiety, he nearly suspended his whok 
body above the deeo lake, on the lowermoat hnncb of s 
young poplar, whicli grew upon the bank. 

^^ The tamer the three beautiful birds appeared to the 
boy, and the oftener that they baflkd his attempts to 
catch them, the more eager he became to aecure than tax 
himself. He drew the plank from the water,. ■ laiinchfd 
it again,— balanced himself with caution upon i t ,, e n d, 
finding it supported him, pushed off with a shout of de* 
light trom the shore, and, making use of his hands ai 
oars, rowed fearlessly after the swans. 

'' The beautiful birds keptsailiogiaimediatelybeftre 
hhn, but ever bevond hia reach, until he had gaiocdthe 
middle of the lake. He now felt his strength exhsost- 
ed, and for the first time became seiied with excessive 
terror, when he beheld notluBg near or around him hot 
the glittering waters. ALeanwhile the three swsos kept 
sailing around him in contracting drdes, as if tbej 
wished to calm his rising alarms ; but the gallant boj, 
when he beheld them so near to him, forgot his dsogctf 
and hastily stretched out his hand to grasp the nesresti 
when, alas ! his unsteady laft yielded to the impulie, 
and down he sank into the deep blue waters ! 

^^ When the boy recovered from a long trance, be 
found himself Wing upon a couch, in a matfoifioeot ess- 
tie, and before him stood three m*»d f"f of marvellMi 
beauty. 

*' ' How came you hither ?* inquired one of them, 
taking him by the hand with a sweet smile. 

'^ ^ I know not whpt has happened tome,* replied the 
boy. < I only remember that I once wished to catch 
three beautiful swan» which were sailing upon the lake, 
and that I sank in the deep deep waters.* 

" * WiU you stay with us ?* asked one of themsidenfc 
*• Here you are most wdcome ; but this know, that u 
you reniain three days with us, you can never again ft- 
turn to your father's house ; fos, after that pcnnd^J^ 
would no longer be able to breathe the air ot' th^ ^^ 
above, and you would therefore die.* . 

<' The kindness of the three beautiful maidens, who 
looked Uke sbters, moved the bov, and invfind k« 
guileless breast with confidence. * Ves,* he exdaioisd, 
leaping up joyfoUy from his »cottdi» * yw, 1^^^ 
main with you 1* 

<' The lovelysisters now led the wondering boy tbioog 

thdr magnfficent fairy palace. The qplcndoor of tn« 
apartmcntt dasxled his aattmishad senses. Nursed 
poverty, and aocoatOBMd only to the simple fomiturt « 
his father's cot, he was now overwhdmed by the vaf 
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nificeBee which sarrnnQded him ; the walls mod floon of 
trerj room were curiously inlaid with guld and silver ; 
there were pearls as Urge as walnuts, and diamonds the 
^'^ of eggSy and red gold in bars, and such a profusion 
of wealth and of objects of inconceivable beauty as the 
pessaQt*s son had never dreamt of, even when he lay on 
the banks of the lake, and gased upwards on die deep 
blae heavens towards the dwellings of the angels. In 
the gardens which surrounded this enchanted palace 
grew fruits and flowers lovelier far than he had ever be- 
held ; the apples were as large as a child*s head, and the 
phuna the liae of ostrich eggs, aod thn cherries like bil- 
liard balls, and the flowers oif marvellously varied forms 
sod beauty ; sweet birds filled the ut with thefar merry 
virblings, — the little streamlets teemed to murmur 
nmtie as they meandered through the emerald meads, 
sod the Kpfayrs whidi played amid bis hyacintfatne 
leeks, were more odorout dian those of Araby, or the 
Spicy islands of the East 

** The boy had often road of Paradise, and now he 
tboDght s ^ This is suiiely Paradise ; and I am happy 

^ Wedcs and months passed thus away, and still the 
yonthAd stzaoger femained nnoonsdous of their flight ; 
for a perpetual saocesakNi of new objeets oeenpied his 
•tteotioo; aod wbile nemiiig beneath the orange-trees 
vith dieir golden fhik, he never thought of the broad 

oik which stretched ita sheltering arms above his father's 

hat 

** But at last, ^en nearly a whole yearwasgone, the 
ooitsl inhabitant of this enchanted region was suddenly 
Miad with an irrepiessit>le longing to return to his na- 
tive village. Noihing pleased oim now,— nothing any 
looger gratified his boyish fimcyr— the flowers had lost 
thor beauty to hie peoaive eye, — the melody of the 
fresoM, aod the eooge of the birds hi\ tunelei a on his 
lutleis ear,..4he aky above him appealed £sr less beao- 
M dian that on whose reflected hiiea he had so often 
sued as he lay on the banks of the deep lake, — ^but 
vhen he thought of the words of the beautifiil maidois, 
*l>o had assured him that return to the light of another 
*odd was impoesible after the third day*s sojoumhig in 
thit eDchsnted region, he hid his secret sorrow in his in- 
Doit loul, and only gave Tent to his grief when he 
^^t the thick abades «f the garden concealed him 
"^ •bservatiea. Much he strove, when the three kind 
■Mm approached him, toappear happy and cheerful as 
">nncrly, but he ooold not concsal tne grief which was 
I^ing within ; and when they kindly inquired what 
*M hio, he tried to acoonnt fm his altered appearance 
fod demonoor by various excuses and pretenoea of bad 
Mtlth. 

*" One day ai he lay in the light of the setting sun, 
"1^ ^ green banks of a limpid stream, though all na- 
tve around him appeared charming, rich, and luxuri- 
<^ and the air was filled with frapntooe, and the birds 
■•ng their eveDiog-eoog, and on the meadow before him 
*^ Mne cheerful labourers, singing cheerfully while 
*^J^ he felt that all this beauty and melody wanted 
*<">>wQg without which they could minister no happi- 
°M to his kngiog souL His father's hut suddenly 
l^in lively colours before his fancy ; he saw his be- 
*^ mother weeping bitterly at the door, and he knew 
|wt It was for him she wept ; and he beheld all his long- 
forgotm companions with their familiar faces standing 
*j^«od his mother, sod heard them calling his name 
^^ •• if in sorrow t and then the poor boy sobbed 
»^ sad wept bitted^ with his face hid in the taU 
M. As be lay in this posture he heard a clear voice 
'ttpsg in the dtetance, and as be listened the soands 
IH^ more audible, and seemed to float nearer him 
^[o«8b the stiU air. Again they died away in the dis- 
J^ and again they approached towards hUn, until he 
^^^ooly beard the followmg words sung apparently by 
*"***» Mdieparated voices; — 



FIRST VOICE. 

The home of my childhood, how brightly it shines 

*Mid the dreary darkling past ! 
There the sunlight of memory never declines^ 
sitill men is its valley,— «tul green are its vines. 
What charms hath memory oast 
Around thy fiither*8 cot ? 

SECOND TOICE. 

Oh the home of my childhood wae vrild and rode 
In the dqith d an Alpine solitude ; 
But dearer to me and fiurer far 
Its rocks and ddla and streamlets arei, 
Than the thousand vales of the noble Rhine ! 
Hast thou so dear a home? 

THimD VOICK. 

Far, fiff sway, in the twilight grey. 

My spirit loves to roa m. 
To one sweet spot, oh ne'er feigot ! 

My childhood's home. 

FonmTu Toics. 

The eagle lent me his wimr of prides 

And away vrith him I flew. 
O'er maav a land and ocean vvide^ 

To a vsle my childhood knew. 

'* When the fourth voioe had died sofUy away in the 
distance, the boy — whose young heart now heaved till it 
was like to burst with wild and uncontrcdlable longings 
to return to his father's home— heard the rush of heavy 
wings passing near him, and looking up he beheld a 
beautiful snow-white eagle, with a golden crown upon 
ita head, and a collar of rubies, alight near to him on 
the meadow. The noble bird looked with a friendlf eye 
upon him, and he heard another voice singing £sintly 
and far off, these wordss 

The eagle is a bird of troth, 
And his wing is swiffc and strong. 



*^ The boy, moved by a strong and momentary im- 
pulse, sprung to his feet and ran towards the noble bird, 
which bisnt iu crowned head and stretched out its long 
wings as if to salute him on his approsch ; but he now 
discovered that the eagle*s strong talons were fixed in a 
swan, which lav beneath him, and which he knew to be 
one of those which he had seen swimming on the lake 
near Wimpfsn. Then the manly boy seized a branch of 
a tree, and with it drove away the cruel eagle from the 
swan. No sooner had he performed this grateful ac- 
tion, than he suddenly beheld the three lovely sisters 
from whom he had just been bnging to make his escape, 
standing before him, and smiling so sweetly and mildly 
upon him, that he felt ashamM of his wish to leave 
them secretly, and hung down his head blushing deeply. 
** Then one of them spoke t * We koow thy thougnts, 
dear youth, and what it is that moves thee so deeply. 
And though we are sorry to part with the^ yet as tlUMi 
hast prov^ thyself so faithAil towards us, thT secret de- 
sire shall be granted, and to-morrow thou shalt behold 
thy fiuher, aod mother, and brethren, and sisters.' 

^^ The poor boy stood mute before his kind benefac- 
tresses ; he wept because he was about to part with 
them, and he also wept when he thought how long he 
had tarried away from his home ; all night be tossed 
about on a restless couch, unable to resolve on departing, 
and equally onable to reject the oflTer which had been 
made to him by his kmd snd lovely friends. At last 
sleep sank down on his weary eyelids, and when he 
awoke the following morning, he found himself lying 
on the shore of the well-known lake. He looked upon 
the waters and beheld the three swans sailing at a little 
distance from him ; but when he stretched his hands to- 
wards them, aa if to say that he wished again to join 
them, they beckoned in a friendly manner to him, and 
then diving beneath the sur&ce, re-appeared not i^n. 
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^^ AU was pleasure and attonishment when the long- 
lost boy again presented himself in his natiTe Tillage. 
His friends and companions assembled around him and 
heard his wonderful story ; but none belie?ed it. 

" But after the first greetings were OTer, and his first 
transports of joy on fin&ig hhnsclf again restored to his 
parents and youthful companions had subsided, the boy 
was seized with a secret longing lo return to the un- 
known land ; and this desire grew more vehement etery 
day. He would now wander about the shores of the | 
lake from sunrise till the stais appeared in the nightly 
heaYens ; but the three swans ncTer returned, and the 
poor boy wept and sighed in vain for those Klysian fields 
to whi<m it had once been permitted him to wander. 
His cheeks now grew pale as the withered rose, his eye 
became dhn and languid, his bounding limbs grew more 
feeble every day, and all joy left his bosom. One even- 
tog he had dragged himself with much difficulty to the 
shore of the Inkf. thft evenbg sun threw its last ra. 
diance on the waters, — and he heard a sweet silver-like 
voice, which seemed to rise from the blue depth beneath 
him, stoging these verses t 

Thou who hast roam*d throogfa 

The bright world below, 
What joy can thy bosom 

On earth ever know? 

Dofli ihoa dread the blue wave? 

Thou hast tried it before,-* 
One plunge to its bosom 

Thy aorrowB are o'er S 

*' The voice had died away in the distance, but the 
boy now stood dose on the margm of the lake, gazing 
totently upon it, as if his eye sought to measure its pro- 
found depth. He turned round and cast one look upon 
his fatber*s cot, and he thought that he heard his mo- 
ther's voice calling him through the still evening ; but 
again the soft silver-like voice rose up from the bosom 
of the placid waters, and he knew it to be the voice of 
one of the three fairy sisters : ^ Adieu, adieu, dear mo- 
ther r he cried, and, with a shout of mingled joy and 
fear, flung himself headlong toto the fathomless waters, 
which closed around him for ever." 

This work is printed to a small but very disttoct type, 
and, altogether, forms two very handsome volumes, con- 
taining matter sufficient for twice the bulk, socordtog to 
the ordinary style of getting up. We have been en- 
abled to peruse it previous to its publication, which 
will take place to a few days, and which will afford, un- 
less we are mistaken, a very acceptable New-year*s treat 
to those who are fond of the dtoice little nick-nacks and 
confrcUons of fugitive literature. 



The Shepherd Boy^ a Dramatic Idyl Translated from 
the Qmnan of Adam Oehtenschlaeger. Edmburgh. 
William Blackwood. 1828. 

We are not sore that the intrinnc excellence of ^ The 
Shepherd Boy*' is such as to entitle it to the honour now 
conferred upon it, by introducing it to the British pub- 
lic in an English dress, and as a separate work. It is 
« pastoral poem containiog some very pretty thoughts, 
expressed to natural and simple language ; but there is 
little that is very original or striktog, either in the story 
as a whole, or in the todividual passages. The plot is 
extremely toartifidsl, except to one toddent. Reinald, 
a traveller, arrives in a Swiss valley, where he meets, 
and is captivated with Babli, k young shepherdess and 
an orphan* She totroduces him to Werner, a fanner, and 
Charlotte, his wife, with whom she lives, and who have 
an only child, a boy, called Fritz, sc.*ne dght or ten years 
old. In Charlotte, the farmer^s wife, R<Snald discovers 
a sister whom he had long lost ; and he and his new 



friends are in the midst of the happiness which the dh. 
covery occasions, when Augustto, a hermit, comes to 
inform the unfortunate father and mother that their ton, 
Fritz, who had gone upon a visit to his grandfather, bsd 
fallen down one of the defts of the rocks, and hsd been 
killed. It is to Werner that Augusdn first communi- 
cates these tidings ; and, as the scene in which he d<w 
so appears to us the best written in the poem, we ihsll 
extract the greater part of it, as the fairest spedmen we 
can select :— 

AuousTiif— <«Ni£kt in with deep §erioutne$t, di^, 
andfeeUng. He makes the tign of the cro»>- 

Pralsed be Jcmis Christ I 

Wx&iiXB.~£temally— 

(Givet him hit hand.) 
How art thou, fistfaer? Thou art paler than 
Is usual, and thou tremblest ! 

AuausTiw. — It is ag*— 
For I am near the grave. But *tls not fear.— 
Werner, I fear not death— I love him much. 
•Tia but my soul, which tremblingly shakes off 
The dust of earth ft^m her immortal wines. ^^^ 

Waaifift.— Think not so often of thy death, oh firtwr- 
Death will come soon enough : true> thou art old; 
But wtoter blooms beneadi thy locks of snow. 

AooDSTiif.—Thtokserloualy, steward. Lookbcnatt, 

With eyes attedtive, on the holy deep ; 
Roots strike bdow, and weeds are on the sur&os: 
Accustom thou divself to see to darkness 
Light ; look thou in the cave till thou discover 
The shining portal of eternal life. 
For birth is but the door of vanities ; 
There dost thou err to vidn, thy passions* dav»- 
The key of life kyoiiA— the gate the grave, 
WxaviiL— I am not godless. 
AuousTiif. — No, I say not that ; 
Thou'rt good, but yet I fear too worlfiy, W enwr. 
And lovest for too much this passing life. „ 

Wxaif Eft.-.-My God hath made me happy, otam 
Ibe ^ . , 

A Chriethm, were I not to thank him for it? 
AuonsTiif.— The joys, which somethnes here our uw 
allows, 
Are only trials, meant to win the heart, 
By slow degrees, to prudence and to patience. 
If I should wish to be in Heaven, when grief 
Bows my sad spirit down, that b no virtue;— 
Who doth not wish himself estranged fiwn srftowsr 
But first to taste of happiness like Job, 
And then with patience to submit to ftte ; 
To lose ^e dearest and the costliest, 
And then to say, while tears stream fitnn "** 2?^ 
** God gave^ and takes away, his name be praiseaj 
That, Werner, is a Christian*s part. 
WxEMXBr-((aAei hit hand withfiranknets)^ 

But tell me 
Openly, fHend :— I too would speak a little 
In thy own figures : is it good in thee 
Foretelling sorrow like the midnight owl ? 
And asking, when thou see*st a cheerful A®''*''' 
*« Wh V dost thou smell so sweet, and lift thy stem 
So tall and proud in the air of heaven? ,, 
Soon thou snalt fiide away and turn to dost. 
Say, Augustin, is this a Christianas part? . ^.j^. 
AuQusTiN.— Oh hear me, friend, nor thus mliaii»' 
stand me; 
Did an thy happiness rest on thy God, 
And if thy house were founded on a rock, -^ 

If thou wouldst <niench thy thirst fin- joys of fsrw 
In the true sprint of life eternal— then 
How dadly womd I diare thy happiness ! 
But wrnen the fidse appearance of a moment, 
Where dancer and destruction ever lurk, 
Darkens tmne earthly eyes, can I rqoice? ^.^j.*: 
WwiNMu— Well, let it rwt,— Thou visit'st us^/ 
We thank thee, and we prize thy friendship moco . 
What thouffh our views of life be different, 
*Tis natursl ; the wtoter oft is odd ; 



Tlie summer day is sometimes fiur too sultry, j^^ 
Come, strengthen thou thyself to my warm sonsiui^ 
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Thy ••Id and holj moonlight thall intpira me, 
Thus we ■hall yield a little to each other— 
In mich ezchao^ friendship doth consist. 

AueosTiK {^tves the people a sign ; they bring in the 
basket and depart), 
Kow, thoa dost feel and use thy happiness 
Like to a man of strength ; but, Werner, oouldst thou 
Bear sorrow with the self-same equal courage ? 

WcaNsa.— Ay ! time and care— 

Auousnir. Just as the babble melts 

la air, so paawth happiness away. 
How if the time were come ? 

WcaKxa. Most pious father, 

What bnngest thou ?— A basket of fitir fhUt ? 
We thank thee ! 

AuovsTiN. Yei, 'tis filled with &irest fruit 

An hour ago it grew upon its stem 
lo innocence ; and now 'tis pluck'd for ever, 
And the pale body like an angel smiles. 

WaancE— Methlnks it is a dismal view of lifiB^ 
When e'en an apple seems to thee a corse. 

Auousxnr. — What is it then? Is it not broken too 
From off the mother branch ? 

Wsajiaa. Yes, to falfU 

The Old of nature. 

AuGosnir. And if not the heart. 

When it grows stiff, like to a simple fruit 
When plocked— no/ to delight the mortal sense 
With its own sweetness— but itself to taste 
The ereriasting happinen of Hearen ? 

WutMia.— Yes, this is striking and poetical ! 
AuoasTiN {vfUh increasing, expression*) 
And is the child, the direst of all lowers, 
Wlien mddenly it leaves its parent stem, 
Xot to be likened to such noole fruit, 
Jort torn away to sow in Paradise 
Its spotless kernel, where no worm shall gnaw 
Its bloom for ever ? 

WEaxEa (in sudden anxiety), 
God ! what dost thou mean 
By these simiUtndes ? Thou frif hten'st me. 

Auousnir. — Much to be pitied bither ! Who can comfort 
Thee, who, of eaithly happiness secure, dreamst not 
Of aire : It comes a sudden thunderbolt. 
How shall I comfort thee? Thoa lovest only 
This earthly Ufe, without desire of Heaven ! 
Wsaxsa {rushes forwardj opens the basket, and exclaims 

in wild sorrow). 
Oh God ! my Frits ! Dead !— Pale— and bruised— «nd 
— <ald. 

AuousTiK (with deep commisenUum), 
Madden, poor lieart--4iy, quit thee of thy wound ; 
Beat thick, and. Nature, hold thy own. Moan forth 
Wild lamentations from his lips. Give ah: 
To his pent breast, that so despair may not 
Strangle him dumbly. Flow, ye bitter tears. 
Flow and dry ap your salt and burning mritun. 
Weep, father, weep, because thy cliild is dead ! 
Bat, Grief! when thou hast done thv uttermost, 
Desjmir ! when thou hast raged out thy worst— 
Oh f come then. Comfort from the grace of God, 
Appearing lilce the moon in mourning clouds ; 
Oh ! dissipate the darluiess with thv silver. 
And let tlie father see his Fritz again. 
Alive and bless'd among the choir of angels. 

P. 60— 7. 

The mother, the new-found uncle Reinald, and the fox- 
tor-iister BabL, all come in soon afterwards, and join in 
the father*s grief. After all this, the reader b not a liu 
tie sorprised to discover that Fritz is not dead ! The dead 
diild tarns out to have been a brother of Fritz*s grand- 
&ihflr« who had fallen into the defi when a boy, many 
yetrs before ; and the body having been saturated with 
DHNtotain salt, had thus been preserved from all appear- 
ance of decay ! The dead child had, moreover, so strong 
a fiunily Ukenesa, that, when the body was found, it de- 
eavid not only Augustin the hennit, but even the fa- 
ther and mother, who believed it to l)e their own son ! 
This is, sorely, a strange outrage on probability ; and 



the reader feels as if he had been entrapped into grief, 
ingeniously perhaps, but scarcely fairly. 

As to the manner in which the translation is executed 
by Mr Cowan, we consider it highly respectable; exhi- 
biting at ence good English composition, and a success- 
ful transfusion of the spirit of the originaL Here and 
there, indeed, the language is prodigiously prosaic ; but 
tliis is more the fault of Oehlenschlaqger than his transla- 
tor. The unpoeiical familiarity of the following lines, 
for example, is positively ludicrous :— 



M 



Our little son 



Hath dimVd the Alps, to pay to grandpapa 
A little visit. We are not anraid. 
But 'tis somewhat unpleasant, that to day 
They pat up a new railing at the cleft ; 
The old one is in ruins. As my husband 
Goes the same way, I aslbed him even now 
To hasten, and to bring my boy again.*' 

Rut oar longer quotation must be considered as a juster 
specimen of the pervading tone of this poem, which 
is, in msny instances, pleasing ; and, in some, even vi- 
gorous. 



1 



General Synopsis of the Decisions of the Court of SeS' 
sion. By M. P. Brown, Esq. Advocate. Edinburgh. 
William Tait. 

We are just in time to give Mr Brown one friendly 
impulse ere he reaches the goal ; for eleven of his num- 
bers are already out, and the twelfth and last is expect- 
ed in January. For the punctuality and rapidity with 
which the work has been brought forward, the legal 
public will not fail to aMign Mr Brown due credit, ha- 
ving before their eyes a recent example, where a work 
was published in two parts,— and the whole price taken at 
delivery of the first number, on an engagement that the 
second should speedily follow it ; but that second num- 
ber was kept back for several years afterwards. This 
was very bad ; and had we been in the place of our 
manifold friend the public, we should have raised five 
hundred actions of repetition and damages. Mr Brown, 
however, has felt the propriety of daly calculating, be- 
fore he pledged himself to the public, and of honour- 
ably redeeming his pledge. WiUiout such punctuality, 
the very advantageous mode of publishing large works 
in numbers becomes positively pernicious. 

With regard to the utility of the work, there is and 
can be but one opinion. Our Scottish collections of De- 
cisions have been assuming a very respectable aspect 
Mr Brown himself, by publishing ancient Decisions 
from manuscripts of Lords Hailes, Fountainhall, &c. 
^tc, and from other sources, has contributed seven come- 
ly quartos to the general stock ; and we believe it is no 
ezsggeration to say, that Scotland can now boast of half 
a cubic yard, or about fifteen cubic feet, of reported 
cases. This was, and is, a very gratifying consideration 
for the country at large ; but quite otherwise for the 
lawyers. Fifteen cubic feet of reading— light and plea- 
sant as it was^palled upon the appetite. Not only was 
the systematic study of Decisions become a matter of 
appalling difficulty, but the very searching for precedents 
in any actual case was a great, and often a very imsatis- 
faciory labour. It was seeking a needle in a hay-stack. 
Partial indices there were, no doubt ; but they were par- 
tial, and consequently numerous, and thus produced the 
very difficulty they were intendel to avoid. They were 
constructed, too, on such difiicult principles, tliat an ac- 

auaintance with one gave no key to the arrangement of 
le other. 

Such was the mass to which Mr Brown applied him- 
self, with the' view of educ*ng order and harmony from 
discord and confusion ; of marshalling into proper troops 
the scattered bands of Decisions ; of making a clew to 



the Ubyrintfa, where many a young oouniel had lost hii 
patieDce and hia fees. QrtMt expectations were excited in 
the profession, to which Mr Brown's assiduity was known, 
from his coUeeiioiis of Decisions, and from the skill and 
learning displayed in his Treatise on Sale ; and although 
time alone oan settle the public opinion on a work of 
this description, yet, so far as can yet be seen, the ex- 
pectatioiis of the profession will not be disappointed. 
The arrangement is lucid and accessible, ana the ab- 
straets of the Decisions are at once logical, perspicuous, 
and concise. We have heard professional men speak 
with thankfulness of the labour and anxiety which this 
Synopsis has already sated them, ss the desired cases 
are classified in such a scientific manner as to be found al- 
most at a glance, and as Mr Brown*s abstract, in general, 
answers every requisite purpose ( and if farther informa- 
tion be desired, the page and volume of the original re- 
port are indicated, so as to ensure immediate reference. 
In conclusion, we b^ to suggest to Mr Brown the 
propriety of subjoining an Index of the titles under 
which he has arranged the cases, which should also in- 
clude some of the titles used in other indices, and point 
out where the subject is to be found in his own arrange- 
ment. 



An Ekmemtary Compendium of Phytidhgy, By F. 
Majendie, M.D. Translated from the French. WUh 
Copious Notes, Tables, and lUustrations^ by E. Mil- 
ligan, M.D. Third Edition. Edinburgh. John 
Carliae. 1820. 

The name of Majendie ranks so high in the history 
of Physiological Sd^ice, and his investigations and ex- 
periments have been so ably and sucoessuilly conducted, 
that any production from hia pen will always come be- 
fine the public, with a strong daim to attention. His 
detached essays, giving an account of his researches, are 
exceedingly numerous ; but they are scattered through 
various French perio(Ucals, and frequently inaccessible 
to the English student Accordingly, his ^* Compen- 
dium of Physiology,*' which concentrates, in a single 
volume, the most important of these researches, must 
prove a very useful and valuable work. We know it 
has long been pronounced one of the best elementary 
books on this subject that has yet appeared in any 
country ; and not only as a text-book to the student, 
but as a work of general reference, it will always main- 
tain a high character in the literature of medicine. Dr 
Milligan, the author of a valuable ediUon of Celsus, has, 
we therefore think, conferred a very great benefit on the 
British student, by presenting him with the present 
transUtion ; the value of which is materially enhanced, 
by the number of notes and ubles which the translator 
has himself added, including the opinions of other emi- 
nent physiologists, and an account of the most recent 
discoveries in physiology. The bumness of a translator 
is generally of^a duU, plodding, and mechanical charac- 
ter. He endeavours laboriously to follow closely the 
footsteps of the original author, and does not himself 
aspire to throw a single additional ray of light on the 
subject by which he may be surrounded. Dr Milligan, 
however, has assumed a higher ground ; since, in addi- 
tion to discharging his duties as a translator, he has 
also added, in an appc«dix, a number of original mis- 
cellaneous articles, which are as worthy of our attention 
as ia any part of the work of Majendie itself. Among 
the numb^ of these, we notice discussions on the Tis* 
sues ofBichaty with tables ; on Bichat's DoctHne of the 
Double Life; on the Theories of V\hrat%on^ Respira- 
tion. Absorption, S[c. ; also an account of the most re. 
cent discoveries in the Nervous System, including the 
labours of Flourens, Bell, Edwards, Dumas, and Pre- 
vost; Rolando, Desmonlins, Fodera, Mayo, and the 
most distinguished French and English physiologists. 



Amonff the number of valuable Tables, we notice fbur 
extensive Zoological Synopses, drawn up expressly fer 
the present work, by Desmoulins; also two Tsbks 
from the celebrateid work of the Wenzels, showing the 
absolute and relative sise and weight of the humsn bnis 
at diflTerent periods of life, and the progress of the ceie* 
bral devdopemeot in different animsls. We pcreeire 
alao that Dr Millisan Iws presented us with a new view 
of the relation of tne external to the internal uble of the 
skull ; and as the subject appears to us important, ve 
shall probably take an early opportunity of laying it be- 
fore our readers in a popular shape. In the meaotiiDe, 
we may oondude the present brief notice by observing, 
that this translation of Majendie*s deserv«)ly populsr 
work should be in the hands of every person, who okn 
any delight in the interesting scienee of Physiology. 



The ChriHimCs Pattern ; or Pious Reflections fir every 
day in the Month, Collected chiefly from Thomss i 
Kempis ; with Additions, by Edward Upham. Loo- 
don. Hurst, Chance, and Co. 1829. 

Evert body, we suppose, has heard of Tbomsi ^ 
Kempis, yet we suspect a g oid number of people hsTt 
a very v^ue notion who or what he was. He wss s £1^ 
mous theologian, bom in those times when theobgj «*• 
all in all, in the year 1380, at Kempen, a small liUsge 
near Cologne. He devoted his whole life to the stedjr of 
divinity, and did not die till he had readied his niDety- 
second year. Besides transcribing manv books td (fe- 
votion, which was then conridered a won of greet me- 
rit, he left behind him a vast number of origiosl ser- 
mons and pious treatises, whidi were published st Co> 
logne in the year 1660, in three volumes folio. One of 
his treatises, '' De Imiutione Christi,** hss been 10 
much admired by the devout, that it has been trsnilsted 
into almost all hmguages. He lived a solitary, but in- 
nocent life ; and it has been Well remarked of him, 
that ^^ silence was his friend, labour his companioD, sad 
prayer bis auxiliary.** A saying of his has been neofded 
which strongly illustrates the chaiacter of the man. It 
is this : — ^^ I have sought for rest everywhero, bat I 
have found it nowhere, except in a little comer with a 
litde book.*' The epiUph on the stone which covers hi» 
remains, and which consisU only of two lines, hi the fbnn 
of a question and answer, brings out the same idea:^ 

« Oh ! where is peMM, for thou itajMths hast trod 7 
In poverty, reCiremeot, and with God.** 

This is nearly all that is known of Thomas k Ken- 
pis. His works, thou^ now-a-days no one ever thiakt 
of looking into them, contain many excellent thing!) 
and Mr Upham, the judicious editor and transistor « 
the small book now before us, not choosing that tie 
Christian world should lose sight entirely of a dirise 
whooneerankedsohigh^hasgivenus, in^'TheChristiiO « 
Pattern," a selection of some of his original's best pieces. 
And saying to himself, like the Fren^man,— '^ A F^ 
sent, qui lise des tomes en folio ?" he has oompRSied 
his '« Pious Heflectioos*' into as neat and little a 24ido 
as one could wish to carry in his waistcoat pocket The 
" Meditations," which are for every day in the month, 
will be read with profit— by all those who know the n- 
lue 01 the Psalmist's advice to ^< Commune with yoer 
own heart in your chamber, and be stilL" 



Tales and Confessions. By Leitch Ritchie. l-«i*»* 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1828. 8vo. Pp>36t 

Had we been able to notice this book a wedc «^ 
sooner, we should have spoken of it at giealsr kngo- 
We have read it through with oonsid«tableplaMure,sBd 
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the iinpresflon it lesves apon un ii, that Mr Ritchie it a 
ckver man, thoogh not poaaewed of much original ge- 
niiia. There ii a good deal of interett in moat of the 
ateriea, with hero and there patiages of more than ordi- 
wary power. We wish well to all literary men ; and we 
think Mr Ritdde peeuliarly endtl;^ to encouragement, 
■lace, in conjonetion with hia frienda, Metam Kichard- 
■oa aod 8t John, lie haa given us one of the beet week- 
It periofbcala of wlilch tlie metiopolia can boa«t— <^ Tlie 
Loodoa Weekly ReTiew/' 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THE WANDSRBR'S TALE. 
B^ tfte Etiriek Shepherd. 

«' Cmc^d in life— by TllUhif plunder'd* 

More than yet you've given belief ; 
Fortane** bolts have o^cr me thuoder'dv 

Till my very heart to deai^'' 

I TOLB jou that I had loTed,--and heaten is my 
witocaa bow dearly and how sincerely ! Yes ! I saw 
my Claray.^1 wooed and won her from a feared and hated 
rival, )o8t when lie thought he had nothing to do but to 
lead her to the altar. From that day he took every op- 
pertunity of picking a qaarrel with me ; but I bore all 
triumphantly, proud of the prize of which I had berea- 
ved him. 

He was a MajoToOeneral at this time ; and, not long 
after my marriage, my embarrassments induced me to 
accept an appointment in the armv ; and it so feU out, 
that in about three years afkerwaids, this same rival be- 
eame my commanding officer. This was a humility not 
to be borne, and I had already taken measures to get 
rid of it, which, however, could not be brought to bear 
fsr some time ; and, in the meanwhile, I fear my temper 
had grown surly and severe with my diarming wife, for 
I bad been chagrined by many losses and crosses of late. 
80 one night when I came home to my lodging, after a 
WBek*a absence on duty, I kissed my little boy, and, as 
oaoal, waa going to kiss his mother ; but behold ! I was 
lepolsed with indignation and soom ; and before I got 
time to articulate a word in my asumishment, I was ad- 
diesaed in the following unbrookable terms : — . 

** Go and bestow your kisses on those who have en- 
jifsd then for these eight days past, — nay, for these 
eight montha and more. 1 have suffered your irregulari 
ties and iaaolta long ; but I will suffer them no longer. 

Ib utter ooBstematioo, I aaked an ecUirdssement, I 
bdirve good-naturedly, or nearly so, when the woman of 
my heart and soul, «the woman on whose face I had ne- 
ver sesA n ftow n , a ccu s e d me broadly of infidelity to her, 
and of oedncing the wife of another,— a crime of which 
I had kept her in concealment for the best part of a year. 
And sbo added, 

** I know of it long ago, and would fida have passed 
il ovor ia sHenoe ; but now, it is become so public that 
decency is outraged, aod I desire you to return to her, 
and leave me aa I am, with my poor child here.'* 

Here I fell into the greatest error of my life. I got 
iaH> aa vngoveraable rage, aod there is no doubt that I 
nsed my beloved wife very badly. The crime of which 
I was acc u s ed waa entirely without foundation. I had 
aevcr so much aa in thought lieen for a moment alien- 
aied from Claim, and the accusal put me actually beside 
myself; and perhaos my misfortunes had rtmdered my 
mind rather unstaUe by thia time. 

** Yon are a poor, weak-minded miserable woman, to 
bctievo any such rsport of me,** said I ; ^ and if you 
were a thousa nd times dearer than you are, I would tear 
ysn from my heart aod aiftctions ; for how could i take 
a bsing to mj boaom who entertains audi a mean opi- 
idon of me ?*' 
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^ You may save yourself the terror of such a conjunc- 
tion,** said she. " Voir shall never take me to your bo- 
som. I hope in God we shall never again sleep under 
the same roof.** 

*^ Just as you please, madam. Mdce ^ most of 
your pride and insolence that you can. In the mean- 
time, you will please to remember that thia U my house ;'* 
and so saying, I strode majestically into my own room. 

The horrors of that night will remain engraven on my 
distracted memory for ever 1 I overheard her hushing 
oar beloved baby to sleep, with many sobs and tears, 
and still I had not the power to return and fling myself 
at her feet. I found that in my heart she was forgiven 
already ; but, wondering who could have poisoned her 
ear, I resolved 10 let her feel my resentment for such un- 
grounded suspicions for a little while. As I was hug. 
ging myself on the propriety of this demeanonr, I heanl 
a carriage stop at the atreet door ; but, it belog a plaoe 
where carriagea were oonstantly stopping, I paid no at- 
tention to it. Our door-bell waa never rung ; and though 
I heard some bustling on the stair, I tegaided not tmii 
either. The carriage drove off, and all waa quiet. At 
length, being unable to contain myaelf kmger, I rung 
the bell, and asked the girl for Clara. 

<^ My lady is gone out, sir.*' 

««Outl Whither is she gone at this time of night?** 

^ 8he is gone out, sir. 8he went away in that car- 
riage.** 

«< And the child? What, then, has become of the 
child?** 

** He is gone out too, sir. My lady has taken him 
along with her.** 

^ When is she to be In agdn ?** 

^ I could not be aaying, sir. But I suppose she is 
ooing to make some stay away $ fbr when she went she 
kiss^ me, gave me a guinea, and, iqneezmg mv hand, she 
said, * Farewell, Nancy,* and I felt the tears dripping off 
at her chin,— < forewell, Nancy,* said she ; * Ood be with 
you l*and poor, dear lady, she was crying. What could 
ail her, your honour ? 1 cannot comprehend it, for in- 
deed she W4U crving.** 

Kvery word that the girl spoke went like a dagger to 
my heart, and I felt that my fate was sealed, and that 
misery, desolation, and utter oblivion, only awaited me. 
I was mad already $ for 1 seised my hat, ran down stairs, 
and, without ever asking which way the carriage went, 
pursued, running till at the farther end of tbe town, and 
then along another street, till quite exhausted. Twice 
was I taken up by the police ere morning, while running 
nad calling her name, like a child that had loot its mo- 
ther. 

Had I been capable of any proper exertion at all ade- 
quate to my love and regret, i might still liave recover- 
ed my beloved Clara ; but I was petrified, benumbed, 
overwhelmed with astonishment, and I knew of no place 
to which she could retreat whither to follow her ; so I 
took to my bed, and abandoned mysdf to despair. I 
was ealled on to attend parade, and, beinff obliged to 
comply, I found the Oeneial more than usually insulting 
that day ; but I bore all with unmoved apathy, caring 
neither for him nor aught in this world. As I refused 
going to mess, one 01 my companions, who sympathised 
with me, accompanied me home, and by the way said to 
me,— ^* I am truly sorry for you, Archibald ; but I fear 
you have been the author of this flagrant and diwrace- 
ful business yourself; and now it is irremediable.^ 

I asked him to what he alluded, every joint in my 
body in the meanwhile trembling like an aapcn, when 
he teld me shortly, as a fact known to the whole mess, 
that my wife waa now living under the General*s pro- 
tection. This was a blow indeed ! Could any man*s 
reason have stood this shock Y Could yours, sir ? I de- 
ny it, if you had any spark of the fe«;lii)gs of a man. I 
instantly penned a challenge, — a terrible one ; but my 
companion refused to carry it to his commanding officer. 
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telling me that I would be found in the wrong. But 
Imowing another gentleman who hated the General, I 
got him to deliver the challenge. But his honour re- 
futed to meet me. Yes, the dog, the craven, refused gi. 
ving me satisfaction, anid, what was worse, answered my 
note in a calm, exulting style, as I had answered his in- 
jurious remarks formerly. He told me he had done me 
no wrong, but rather a service, by granting my wife and 
child an asylum, when I had tum^ them out of doors ; 
and that such a fellow was not worthy to be wkipt by 
the bands of a gentleman—^ fellow who could turn a 
lovely and amiable lady, with a babe at her boeom, out 
to the streets at midnight. 

This was blow upon blow I There never was a poor 
wretch humbled as I was. I swore to myself to have 
revenge, and went and watched the villain*s door early 
and late to assassinate him. But, aware of his danger, 
he always eschewed me, and soon went away to a distant 
part of the country to review some troops, taking my 
wife in the carriage with him. I followed him, and, 
waylaying him on his path to the field, I met him, with 
only one servant riding a good way behind him. I chal- 
lenged him to fight me, or die on the spot When he 
saw it was me, he was terrified, and put spurs to his 
horse ; but I seised it by the reins, and fired a pistol in 
the villain's fact, determined to blow his brains all abroad 
upon the high way. In the struggle I missed my aim ; 
the ball only grazed his cheek, and took off his left ear. 
He then either fell or flung himself from the horse, roar- 
ing out murder. I drew my sword in order to extermi- 
nate him, and, it seems, gave him one wound, when at 
that moment I was knocked down by a blow from behind 
by the servant's loaded whip. When I recovered, I 
found myself in a dungeon. I was tried, found guilty, 
and condemned. But I caimot tell you what I suffered. 
No tongue can relate the half of the contumely, disgrace, 
and humiliation, that 1 underwent Man has done his 
worst to me— 'Woman has done her worst to me— the 
world has done its worst to me — and I have done with 
them all I 

The General soon turned off Clara. He had got his 
revenge. He had got the victory, and he wanted no 
more,— ruined her, and broken and disgraced me. It 
was long before I ventured to go and see her. At length 
I ventured ; but she only screamed and fainted, and I 
was obliged to retire. We exchangrd several letters ; 
and, after tome months had elapsed, I was permitted to 
visit her, under a promise that it was to be for the last 
time. But what passed at that meeting I can never 
describe. You see. it makes me shed tears to think of 
it even now. I kneeled at her feet ; but she would not 

ritmit me to touch her. The boy called me father, and 
caressed him ; but Clara kept a reserved and deter- 
mined distance, saying, that no motive should ever in- 
duce her to live with me again, which she considered an 
injustice to me that she was incapable of. She knew long 
ago, she said, that I was blameless ; but she had been 
misled by the miscreant with alleged proofs, which she 
deemed conclusive. We exchan^d forgiveness in the 
name of the Lord, and in the same^name cursed our de- 
itroyer, and parted, never to meet again in this world. 



MOXSTERI MOT MElTTIOyED BT LINKiEUt. 

" Now, by two-headed Janui ! 
Nature bath framed •trange feUuWs In her time.** 

SHAKSPBAan. 

For a succession of ages Naturalists have endeavour- 
ed to incuteste the opinion, that wild beasts are to be 
found only among the brute creation ; but the melan- 
choly fact is at leaigth ascertained, that many monsters, 
besides those which usually haunt dens and caves, go 
loose in eodety under false pretences, deluding that pub- 



lic, upon whom they piey, into a belief of their hann- 
lessness. We propose stirring a few of them up with 
the long pole of our ingenuity ; and, on the old princi- 
ple of plaeg aux dames^ we shall begin with a female 
monster :^ 

The FaihionahlC'M(Uron'Mon*terw~~% ^erj fonntda- 
ble and imposing animaL Her drawing-room is the 
most splendid that was ever protected from the Tulgar 
glare of day by glowingly painted window-blinds- The 
foot sinks in her rich and velvety carpet as in a bed of 
mots. Her ubles, of dark mahogany, or bumiabed rose 
or elm wood, reflect the carved ceiling in their massy 
mirrors. She sits upon the splendour of her crimson 
ottoman, and bestows the indubitablenesa of her opinions 
upon thuse who venture within fifteen yards of her mag- 
nificence. Her carriage has the deepest colouring, the 
largest armorial bearings, and the costliest mouo tings. 
Her horses are of unequalled size and sleekness ; and 
her lacqueys move their empurpled limbs under a cmnopy 
of powdered and pomatumed hair. When she ridea, she 
sees that there is a pedestrian world, but looks out apoo 
it only with a c^lm tense of incalculable tuperioiity, 
apparent upon the majestic ugliness of her oountenuioe. 
Her obeisance is impCTial,-..colder and statdier than the 
obnutation of an iceberg. Her routs are splendid and 
exclusive. *^ Family oinners,'* comprombing and eoooo- 
mical '^ hops,** she probably never heard of; and if she 
did, she would look upon them with contempt, at tend- 
ing to lower the grand scale of her social operations. The 
date and style of her cards of invitation settle the fashion 
for the winter. The male creatures, who receive the 
honour of invitations, are expected to dress with preci- 
sion. An erroneous knot upon a neckcloth ; a wai»tcoat 
buttoned too high or too low ; a vulgar arrangement of 
hair,— not to talk of the horrible profanity of an impro- 
perly cut coat, or silk stockings a season out of date, — 
ineviubly strike the wearer off the privileged list Her 
name is always found high up among the lady-patron- 
esses and lady .directresses ; ai)d if she goes to a public 
place, she is followed by a select suite of young ladies, 
sent by their happy mammas to luxuriate in the aristo- 
cracy of her presence. Her door is unsullied with aught 
so vulgar as a number or a name ; but you may know 
it by the lazy footmen, and overgrown poodles, who 
commonly congregate in its vicinity. Every sentiment 
is up in arms against this proud, unfeeling automaton ; 
it is some comfort, therefore, to know that every body 
hates her, and that she is not happy. 

The Consequential Wise-Man'Montter.^^SeK'eoii' 
ceit, pomposity, and the profound admiration of old wo- 
men, have been an over-match for the originally weak 
intellect of Mr Owlstare. He now imagines binoself a 
walking Encyclopedia, and the final court of app^ in 
all cases where a literary, political, moral, or religious 
dispute arises. Ask him to meet with the most eminent 
men of the day, and he never for a mcmient supposes 
that tlie compliment is paid to him, but to them. Tell 
him one of your best stories, and it will fail to produce 
any effect upon him ; he merely hints that he has heard 
it better told before. Make one of your profoundest 
observations on philosophy or political economy, and he 
will only hem, and look half s^ge, half contemptuous. 
Try him upon the fine arts, and he gives you to under- 
stand, that unless you have been to the Vatican, you 
cannot sail upon the tame tack with him. Venture into 
the arcana of science, and you are tUenoed, by hearing 
him pronounce Sir Humphrey Davy a mere schoolboy. 
The use he makes of all the information he potsessca, is 
to exalt himself; and when hit igooran<« by chance 
stares him in the face, he gets out of the dilemma, by 
treating his adveisary with sarcastic indifference. In 
general company thb manner is succestfuL He It not 
much liked, but he is immentdy respected. Hospita- 
ble country gentlemen, middle-rate lawyen^ wealiby 
merchants, with all their wives and all their daughters,. 




baid] J know how to treat him with sufficient deference* 
Every body begi for the honour of drinking wine with 
Mr Owktaie ; every body is anztous to know what Mr 
Owbcare thinks upon die subject ; every body sends the 
nioeit cut in the whole salmon, and the wing and breast 
of the chicken, to Mr Owlstare. He goes into the 
drawing-room, and the lady of the house carries him his 
tea-cup with her own hands, whilst her eldest girl, '^ who 
was seventeen the fifth of last September,** brings him 
the cake. He eau and drinks an unconscionable quan- 
tity, but every body is cootibually beseediing him to 
eat and drink more. He goes home about nine— a kind 
of disagreeable caricature of Samuel Johnson ; and his 
abiecce occasions, unconsciously, so general a relief, 
that the young people, in the exuberance of their spirits, 
propooe a quadrille, and the previous generation sit 
down to whist, enlivening the pauses of the game by the 
most fnim^tiMJ encomiuTOS on Mr Owlstare. 

like Tremck'tongued-MontUr — is commonly a female. 
She is probably a would-be-young old maid, who has 
wormed herself into a sort of paltry independence, prin- 
cipally by having had several legacies left her, as the 
wages of toad-eating. She visits a good number of fa- 
milies i^ respectabUitj, on what she considers an easy 
and intimate footing ; Uiat is to say, she can look in up- 
on them very soon after break&st, or about iea-ttme, 
snd she is sure not to derange their domestic economy, 
&r they will saj,--<' Oh ! it is only Miss Amelia 
Tveade-tongiie.** Her conversation is very thickly 
studded with tender appellatives ; such as ** my dear,*' 
_** mj love,**— terms in which she continually ad- 
dressea all her female acquaintances. She is always very 
particular in her inquiries on the subject of health, and 
is distressed — quite distressed — to hear of the slightest 
ailment. A headach *^ alarms** her,— .a cough *^ sug- 
gests the fear of oonsumptioD,'*— a sore throat makes 
her pathetic, and reminds her of ^^ the uncertainty of 
human existence." She calls to ask after the patient 
every day, often twice a .day, until the most perfect con- 
valescence has takm place. She apparently has the 
nxist ardent attachment to all children. She takes every 
little urchin in her arms, kisses him, calls him a ** dar- 
ling cherub,** and gazes on him delightedly, (at least 
when his mamma or papa is present,) although the said 
*' dsiling ^erub** be a spoiled, clumsy, dumpy, red- 
beaded, disagreeable varleL With all the minutic of 
httle family histories Miss Amelia Treacle-tongue is 
particularly well acouainted ; she communicates a piece 
of scandal in the softest and most confidential manner ; 
she ^ hinta a doubt,'* or «' hosttates dislike,*' with a 
whispezy gentleness, quite irresistible. She is rather 
'Vtimtrt yet goes abroad in all weathers. At uble, — 
not in her own house, but that of a friend,..-she is con- 
tinuaQj pressing you to eat, and animadverting on the 
poorness of your appetite. She has no taste or ear for 
music ; but is exceedingly useful in praising the efforts 
of all the young ladies of the house, and in afl&cting 
laptaic, till others think it necessary to affect it too. 
She is rather religious, and has a temper which nothing 
on earth would seem capable of ruffling ; yet, in truth, 
if her real character were known, the is the most pee- 
vish, hypocritical, greedy, selfish, and tyrannical being 
m existence. She is a concentration of stings, smeared 
over with an external coating of honey ; and does more 
miadiief in her own officious, sneaking, underhand way, 
dun a hundred bold downright murderers, who kUl 
their men, and are hanged for it 

The Clever.young'MaH'MoiuUr. — The growth of 
this species of monster has been so rapid, that it almost 
calls for the intoference of the legislature. Like the 
rau of the old Egyptian city, they threaten to eat up 
every thing. One can hardly turn without meeting this 
Booster. He is about two-and-twentv ; has rather an 
expressive face, and an interminable volubility of tongue. 
He is not one <^ those that hides his light under a bu^ieL 



Upon all subjects he is equally at home,— -that is to say, 
equally superfidaL He knows all about the next Wa- 
verley novel ; he writes in Black wood*s Magaxine, or at 
least tayt that he writes in it ; and can tell you who all 
the artides are by. On the Com Laws, the Drama, the 
Catholic question, the Opera, Phrenology, and modem 
Poetry, he is ever ready to pour forth a torrent of infor- 
mation, of somewhat ephemeral interest, it b true, — but 
that is not his fault. He writes and speaks on every 
subject that comes in his way. His father is proud of 
him ; his mother doats on him ; his sisters admire him ; 
his cousins die for him. He publishes a thin quarto vo- 
lume of very magnificently printed poetry, and, like Ro- 
bert Montgomery's, his own porUait faces the title-page, 
—bis neck bare, and shirt collar turned down d la Byron^ 
—his hair combed back over his brow, and his eye look- 
ing upwards, to see what is to be seen in the sky. Sen- 
sible men pronounce him a coxcomb ; but the uniniti- 
ated discover genius in every line, and milliners fall into 
a pining melancholy by the hundred. Then comes a 
shower of Albums, and be writes in every one of them, 
and signs his name at full length by way of autograph. 
All this, though it may make <^ Uie unskilful laugh, 
cannot but make the judicious grieve.*' The Clever- 
young- Man- Monster, unless roused by ridicule into com- 
mon sense and a useful pursuit, sinks into premature 
oblivion, and lives to wonder at bis own littleness. 

The lH*ipid.young»Lady'Momster.~-Thit is a harm- 
leu, but very annoying monster. She is rather pretty, 
lisps slightly, and, as the Ettrick Shepherd says, has a 
great quantity of ^* waving curls abune the bree.*' She 
very frequently sits betide you at a large and ceremoni- 
ous diimer-party. You determine to be agreeable, and 
almost brilliant ; but, to your infinite distress, you dis- 
cover, before the soup is removed, that the fab automa- 
fon has, in her whole composition, only one idea and a 
half. She listens to you, but does not understand you ; 
your most sparkling savings she rewards with a look of 
gentle bewilderment, — half reproachful, and half depre- 
catory,— as if she fancied you were quizzing her. Vou 
at length labour to say things as full of inanity and sil- 
liness as possible, and she immediately regains her com- 
posure, and thinks you have begun to talk rationally. 
Her mamma watches the progress of Uie conversation, 
and is quite delighted with the attention you are paying 
her daughter. When you return to the drawing-room, 
a seat is reserved for vou, a« an e»pecial favour, beside 
the Insipid-young-Lady-Monster. Your concealed yawns 
almost kill you ; but, to make up for your real listless- 
ness, you affect the most animated pleasure, and next 
day all your friends wish you joy, considering the mar- 
riage already fixed. The innipid young lady actually 
knits a purse for you, and sends it to you with a note, 
in which there are only three grammatical errors. For a 
month, the very sight of a petticoat gives you the va- 
pours ; and you never go to a ceremonious dinner-party 
without fear and trembling. 

The DytpeptU^ or Stomach-complaint' Montier. — This 
monster is lixe a caterpillar in your soup, or a spider in 
▼our tea-cup. He is called Sir Pillbox Phialton, and 
he edifies you with details of the inefficadousness of his 
digestive organs, till he abnost makes you suppose you 
have loot your appetite yourself. There b not a medi- 
cine in the whole pharmacopeia that he has not taken by 
pounds or pinto, until the only nutriment which his in- 
ner man can enjoy is something or other concocted in an 
apotbecary*s shop. His face has a saffron, exsanguineous 
hue, and smiles are strangers to its cavernous recesses. 
He reminds one of a raw day in February, and his con- 
versation is like the drizzlmg of sleet upon a cupola. 
All his reading is confined to medical and fioa-medical 
treatises on health and diet The only work of a literary 
kind he ever looks into, is the ^< Diary of an Invalid.^ 
He wonders that the horrible excesses of general society, 
in the matter of eating and drinking, do not throw all 
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mankind into fevera. Hia children, if be has any, an 
little, lean, half-atarred things ; and they look like noall 
memetito morU collected round a death*i.head. 

The Strongs M(M^MotuUr,--^Mt Sampson Hammer- 
dub is six feet one in height, and proponionably broad. 
He is a member of all Highland and gymnastic clubs. 
Athletic exercises engross all his thneand thoughts. He 
i is contmually walking back vards^for wards— upon his 
hands and feet— upon his head ;— runoing, leaping, ri* 
ding, shooting, boxing, fencing, quoiting, putting, climb- 
ing up pdes, raising weights, and fifty other similar ope- 
rations. In whatever society he may be, he neycr sits on 
his seat half-an-hour at a time, without offering loexhi. 
bit his powers, by lifting a chair in his teeth, and flinging 
it over his head ; or bending a poker across his arm ; 
or jumping over the Ubie without breaking tliedecan- 
tCTs ; or, if Heaven hath made you of small dimensions, 
letting you stand upon one of his hands, and lifting you 
upon the sideboard. He has bushy, black whiskers, a 
strong voice, an immeasurable chest ; and moves among 
delicate females like a ^' bull in a china-shop." He 
thmks himself the handsomest man in {Scotland ; and, I 
by all persons of five feet six, is looked upon as the 
ugliest fellow m existence. 

Many other Monsters are there, whom we can, At pre- 
sent, do little more than name. There is the Univertally^ 
respeeiedy or Exemplary Montter^^-umt who wants the 
virtue to be great, or the passion to be egregioonly 
wrong; the Over-refined Mon*tery~~who, instead of a 
gentleman, la a petit maUre^ and misukes finical nicety 
for taste ; the Would4>e-genteel Montter,^who is tlie 
▼ulgartst creature under the sun, because he does not 
know his vulgarity, and therefore boldly does things 
which make every body else blush for one who cannot 
wosh for hhnself; the Inevitable Monster,^who, in his 
idJwMjs and prosy stupidity, is continually inflicting 
himself npoo you, and whom you are sure to meet with 
at every turn, without knowing how or why ; the Jlfar- 
ried-man J/oiMrrr,— who, from being one of the best 
companions in the world, suddenly becomes uxorious, 
rigidly moral, and a great descanter on the comforts of 
domestic life ; the No^tupper-eating Afon*tor,— who sits 
down to that most social of aU meals, and wiU touch no- 
tiling but a crust of bread and a glass of water, which 
he seasons with anecdotes of nightmare and apoplexy • 
theClever-xvonumMonster,^yiihoi» a«d thirty, at least, 
md probably unmarried, and who makes her reputaUon 
the excuse for brow-beatinff aU her female acquaintances, 
•nd saying hnpertiifent things to the men ; the Happy 
Moneter, — who is always in the most tremendous flow of 
good spirits, and who has no more notion o£ indulging 
TOtt in any thing like a sentimental mood, Uian he would 
nave of scattenng roses over his plum-pudding before he 
«t it ; and, lasdy, the Editorial Momier^^who treats 
his contributors worse than negro-sUves, but of whom 

''* •^•1! fJ^y ^«ture to say, that he is « • Yttf ancient 
and fish-like monster." 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE ILL-STARRED BRIDE. 

J9y William Kennedy, Eeq. Author^ 
•• FUful Faneiet,** 4t . 

L 
Whew small bbd and bright wild flowir, 

River and rustling tree^ 
Keep, in my oU paternal glaD> 

Blithe summer jubilee ; 

Hovr ooraes It, that though still my heart 

Loves Nature as before^ 
It aingeth not, it danoeth not. 

To greet her as of yore? 



I And the hill, thlck^tarred with golden foras^ 
With daisy ^ades between, 
Why do I hate to look on it. 
As *twere some blasted scene? 

Mary! Mary dearest! 
*TwaB there we q|»ent our Mmy, 

*Twas there I dreamt that life would be 
To us one summer day. 

My motlicr,— wcU yon warned mc^ 
The time that be came here;— 

1 heeded not that warning, 
And it has cost me dear. 

I thmi^t not that his twilight 

His darksonse hair and eyc^ 
His wan cheek and his ^oony 

Could work sueh witchery. 

But Mary, my loved Mary, 

Becauke the stranger's brid^ 
And then fote had no Ilk for me^ 

Save one^ which did betide. 

XL 

It was an autumn evening ; 

The yellow leaves and brown. 
Like orphan children, o'er the fields^ 

Were scattered up and down. 

And I, more sere than antnmn lea^ 

More sad than orphan child, 
Roamed, all unknowingly, to where 

Her new-buQt cottage smiled. 

My hand restrained the rising heart. 
That would have swell'd in vain; 

I Ueas'd hersd^— I Uess'd her house, 
And folt relieved irom pain. 

** Canst tell us where young Robert live% 

The hiMband of the maid. 
The foirest girl in all your glen ?" 

Two stalwart strangers said. 

My eye feH upon Mary's homsb 

Not one word did I say ;— 
Before I had recalled my glance^ 

The men were on their way. 

A moment, and n moment mon^ 

Loud rose a wemaii's cry ; 
The rodmck on the heather-hID, 

Was not more fleet than I. 

At onoe I stood beneath that roof. 

Where I had never been. 
Where but to foney I might be^ 

I would have thought a sin. 

In fettervoftheironoold. 

The men had Robert bound. 
His wifiv— my lovc^— lost Mary, hf 

Stretoh*d senseless on the ground. 

I grasped a knife,— to deadlier arms 

The strangers flew, and cried— 
** Young man ! we^ve aeia'd a murdervu. 

Nay, m o r s a parricide !" 

IIL 

They took dark Robert to the jail,- 

On came his trial day ; 
He was a proven parridde, 

No man could say it nay. 
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1% wm mi rndg m ma / i novlAri, 
That HwTcn had doa'd her sight 

T* kk motH msBatraM aiMott, whoai 
Had nal'd her boaom's Ufht. 

8ba hmog by hhn,— die dung to hfan ;— 

The iimooaBt, the free, 
Watk*d with that ftarfal form of aia, 

Even to the gaUowa-trae. 

Me he oonld never bear^— he tiini*d 

Pram vm with evaca dire; 
He aware no other hand bat mine 

Had (iiMock*d Ua hooMhold fire. 

He lail'd at ban lerenger^all thia 
And more I well could bear 

Fraaa hi m ^ a wretehed, raiviBg man, 
Abandon'd to deapalr. 

Bat Mary, in her nuidnw^ placed 

ReUanoe en hia tongue $ 
She ioelc^ abharrenoe on me,— how 

That look my b a ww n wrong I 

How gladly had I died for h«^ 

Nay, ten ^oaei OTar died. 
Could I have saved her firom the woe 

To wUeh ahe was aBied. 



She laid me^ that when she and hcra 
Had from a Iklse worid gone, 

Twaa right and it soch canker wotma 
As I dMHiM stUl Uve en. 

She said Ids finger, fMly doomed 

To die upon the tree, 
Would make far all my kind en earth 

A royal ransom-lbe. 



And when alemjaatice did its hiat. 
Her cry wa% ** Give me him^« 

My low ha aOU shaU be^ aHhoogh 
His eye in deadi is dim r 

Hwy frown'd on her, they mock'd at her- 

Idly she sobb*d and sigh'd ; 
Upon a gibbet Ugh they fix'd 

The godless parricide. 



And there an armed aentinel 

Waa ordcr*d night and day. 
To watch, lest any hand should steal 

The Iel0n*8 oorpae away. 

IV. 

The first night that the watch was kept. 

The winds forgot to moan ; 
The moon shone ftdl, tiie sentinel 

8eem*d grieved to be alone 
As to the dead man's fiioe he glanced, 

llwt ghnrtly looked like alone. 



The not night diat the wateh waa kept, 

The sky was rent in twain ; 
The wfaida waU'd like despairing aonls, 

Plash, plash, rush'd down the rain. 



A shot !— .*twaa fired too late— I had 
Secured the fHghtaome load. 

And gaUantly my trusty bladt 
Tore np the miry road. 

The grey light of a drooping mom 
The wMow^ cottage abowU 

The horae waa reln*d— his rider paused 
Befim the lattice dim- 



He lean'd against it, for he ftlt 
Worn both in heart and Umb. 

Twelve tall death-tapers bum'd within^ 
Had «A« expected him? 

An aged woman raised the latch. 
And cried, '< Just powers ! a ghost !** 

She fled, I totter*d after her— 
The cottage floor I cross*d ; 

I saw a bed a female corpoe— 
And then all sense I lost ! 

V. 

They gave the murderer a grave 

On that fiirze-crested hill. 
Whore my boy lip first drank the love 

That lingers on it stilL 

She— the heart-broken bride— waa pfaMsed 

Beneath the old dm-tree, 
That in the silent churchyard grows 

Where sleep her fiunily. 
Forgive me, God! I cant bat wish 

That they had buried me! 

They say that at her dying hour 

Slie gave my &ith ito due ; 
And wept to tidnk how her poor brain 

Had imaged tilings untrue. 

She wished me happy— bootless wish ! 

A ftather will not raise 
The mountain load of heavincai. 

That on the spirit weighs. 

In vain small bird, bright vrild flower. 

River and rustling tree, 
Keep in my old paternal glen 

Blithe summer jubilee. 

The hill displays its golden furze^ 

Its daisy glades in vain ; 
No smile that Nature sheds can light 

A dull dark world of pain. 



1828. 

By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

Thou art gone I thou art gone vrith thy seeptie of mild- 
ness! 
Thy smiles, and thy tears, and thy moments of wHdness. 
But this humble memorial to thee I dedicate^ 
Mildl829.« 

For thou hast diqiell'd our despairing and sadness, 
And industry and toil hast enlighten*d vrith gkdness, 
And bustled in our harbours with commerce and 
fre^ht, 

Blest 1888. 

The reaper rejoiced as he ooonted his sowing. 
And heap*d up his gamers and bams to o*erflowing ; 
And thy winter luw breathed vrith a soft autumn heat, 
Kindl8S8. 

No fttMt ever sheeted our rivers and fountains, 
No drifted snow ever cover'd our mountains^ 
And thou leavest our flocks on an ever-green heiglit, 
Sweet 1888. 



a For the Mke of ttit rbytbm, nsns 
hundred twenty and dght." 



ths ysar tfaa%— '< Bghtssn 
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In the rcfioo of lore thy rdgn hai been gioriousp 
In the hearts of the maidens thy sceptre Tictorioos ; 
And there will yet be news of great moment and weight, 
Of 1888. 

It is true thon hast nm some extraragant rigs, 
Making idiots and fools of the Catholics and Whigs ; 
Bnt still thou hast left us triumphant as yet, 
Strong 1S38* 

Thou hast chill*d the soul of ths mariner with wonder. 
Thou hast howl'd in the wind, thou hast boom*d in the 

thunder; 
Bnt the smiles of repentance in thee were innate^ 
Good 1828. 

Thou hast gamlsh'd the fidds of Greece that were gory, 
( Restored to her quiet, but not to her glory !) 
And humbled the pride of a vain autocrat, 
BrarelBSa 

Thou art gone ! thou art gone, to return to us never,— 
In the sepulchre of Time thou art shrouded for ever ; 
And the shadows of Obliyion shall over thee set. 
Mild 1888. 

Moumi Bengerj 31#t Dec, 1828. 



A CHRISTMA8 SONNET. 

By the Rev. Robert MoreJtead* 
Thx mom returns, saluted once by scnig 
Of angel Toices, sounding in the ear 
Of pastoral simplicity, all fear 
Bidding depart, and aendhig peace among 
Man's dwellings ;— even now the notes prolong 
Their joyiiil salutation, year by year, 
Conveying it to climes hr distant, where 
Then savage nature reign*d alone, nor tongue 
Was heard to utter praise :— O wondrous Child, 
What light has spread o*er human kind, since smiled 
Thine eyes (irst on the light of day, amid 
That group domestic, who each opening lid 
Watch'd anxious,— now around Thee nations wait. 
No less thy kindred, hung on Thee their fate ! 



LITERARY OHIT-CHAT AMD VAR1BTIB9. 



We learn that a volume of Ditoounei, by the Rev. Dr Walker, 
PrafcMor of Divinity in the Scotch EpiMnpal Church, and in- 
tended chiefly for the uae of Theological Studentf, will be pub- 
Uihed during the courve of the present winter- 

We understand that a very fuU reply to Profctaor PillaniT Let- 
twa on the Paroehial SehooU of Scotlatid b in the prSM, and will 
bejMiUiahcd in the coune of a few weelu. 

Dr Andrew Ure, M.D.. has in the press a large octavo volume, 
entitlMl a New Syttem of Geology, in whidi the great revolutions 
of the earth and animated nature axe recoodted at once to modem 
idence ami sacred history. 

The Rev. J. D. Parry, M.A.. of 59t Peter's College. Cambridge, 
has In the prea the Legendary Cabinet, a Selection of British Na- 
tional Ballads, Ancient and Modera. from the best authoritki, 
with Notes and lllustratioaa. 

A work entitled the Natural History of Enthusiasm, is in the 
press. 

We observe that the first number of «« The New Scots Maga- 
tkntT was published on Wednesday last Its original articles con- 
sist of a weli-written Summary of Politics for the years l^rj 
and IH9*<, Remarks on the present sute of Eorleslarttieal Allkirs, 
comprising some tolerably severe animadversions on the Christ- 
ian instructor, and the conduct of Dr Andrew Thomson, a no- 
tice of the Ayrshire Sculptor, and a Review of Malcolm's Reml- 
nlsoenoes and^Campaicn. The work is cheap, and very neatly 
arrange I, and has otir best wishm for its succe«s. 

We understand that Caotain DiUon's Voyage to the Sooth Seas, 
in the course of whidi iia di«oovered tne remains of La Pe- 
rouseTs vessels, is about to be published by Colbum. We a^e in- 
formed that Cantain Dilkm visited the Tonga Islands, and had 
several interviews with the Interesting natives, already introduced 
to the pubtio in Mariner's Narrative. Dillon saw Mariner's adopt- 
ed mother. Mill WibCb and p r s Nnte d her with a copy of his 



wbldi she was <iulte in 

snd he disd not in battia. 



work CO the Tonga Islanda, 
receiving. Poorrmowls 
a bed of sicknesa. 

pRaaMOLooY — We observe that the indeCitlgable Mr Conbc 
is about to commenee a eoune of leetorea on Phicnology, wkidi 
he Is to continue twice a.wcek, for three mootha. We may pos- 
silily have a few remarks to make upon them during their eoD> 
tinuancet and. In the meantime, thefoOowtng letter, which we 
have rece i ved tnm Mr Combe, explains, in a manly way. the 
grooncu upon whidi he proceeds, sad his rcssoos foe esUMtow 
attention to the sut|^ >- 

To the BdUor qftht Edinburgh LUerory JomrmaL 

Sta,— It b now ten years since I first ventured to advocate 
the cause of Phrenokwy, in opposition to the almost universal 
prejudice of the jnimSe againirt it. During the whole of that 
period. I have made no appeal to ttie conductors of the p*. 
riodical press, dther to deprecate thdr severity, to bespeak tteir 
courtesy, or even to solidt ihdr attenti n to the sob}ecL Th» 
proc e eded from no opinion that thdr irfluenoe was animportsot, 
but ttam a desire to re-t the cause of Phrenology, in the first in- 
stance, on Its own merits exduslvety. The experienee of Ian 
years has shown, tliat thb course was equally safe and beneficial s 
and, in now solidting your acceptance of a ticket to my next 
course of leotures. I roerdy mention, that the suh^eet is kndwn 
to a large and enlightened portion of the dtiaens of Edinburgh ; 
that the stuoy of it i^ daily extending, and that It has met with 
fkvour in exact proportion to its being understood. It will aArd 
me much ple as u re, therefore^ If you, as the head of a respectable 
Journal, shall now consider it as not unbecoming to form one of 
my audience, with a view to acquiring some knowledge of Hi 
prindples and evideocc—I am. sir, 

«* Your very obedient servanc, 

*« Gao. CoMaa.* 
•' Edinburgh. Jan. IsC, m9i 

TheatHeal Qoisip, — Alexander has opsned the PsItilmiBB 
Theatre with a great assortment of fisrthln^ candles, calling thaas* 
sdves start.^A monkey aad a goat have made thdr appearanet 
at the Theatre Royal ; also two new pieees, called ** The Married 
Bachdor." and " The First Poot." the latter of which is hap- 

Bly timed, and well acted by Mackay, Denham, Msnay, sad 
iss NoeL— Young Keen has ^yed Rumeo, at Druiy L«m. to 
Miss Phillips' JuUet, ~ The Christmas Pantomimes have tea 
brought out at the Umdon theatres in great fiwoet one ia eatfsd 
•* The Golden Bee, or the Fairy Hive.*' and the other *• Uttle 
Red Riding Hood." What has become of our own manager^ pro- 
mised pantomime ?— Irish Jnhmtone, the beat BmLrmArry, 9lr 
LmcUu OTTrigger, and M^jor CtFiaKeriy, which &e stage ever 
had, died a few days ago, in his 82d year. 

Weekly List of Perpormakces. 
Dec. 26 Jin S. 
Sat. iff You Like U» Married Bachehr, St Bottle Iwt/K 
Mow. Mason ofBuda, Free and Baty, ^ The Fatai Jloefe. 
Tuss. Green-eyed Monster^ Married Baeketor, 4 Do. 
Wao. T/u Two Friends, Free andBasy, A Do, 
Thus. Charlee Edward, The First Foot. Crawfnd Brig, ^-Db. 
Far. Guy Manner ing. Do,, ^ The Fatal Rock. 

Books very recently paMiAed.— Memoirs of Sdpio de Rted, 
translated by Roscoe, 2 vols. Svo, L.I, Is. boards.— The CaMl- 
lian, by the author or Gomes Arias, 3 vols. poatSvo. L.1, llaThl 
boards.— Hungarian Tales, by the author of the Lettre de Cach- 
et, 9 vols, post 8V0, L.I, lis. 6d. boards.— Elements of Gec^a- 
phy, ISmo. Ss. half-bound.— BelfrageTs Counsels for the Saoeta- 
ary, post Svo, 7s. 6d. boards.— English History made easy, on a 
poinuar plan. ISmo, 3s. 6d. half-lKnind.— ^onversatitutt osi the 
Liie of Christ, ISmo, Ss. 6d. half.bound.-^ Winter Eveoh^ at 
College, 2 vols. ISmo, 8s half-bound.— Wadd 00 Corpulency, 4to. 
with plates, Svo, 8a. 6d. boards.— Saul at Endor. a Dramatie 
Sketcn, by the Rev. B. Smedley, Svo. 3s. 6d. sewed.— A Sunday 
Boi k. Moral Discourses for Young Persons, S v<^ iMmo, sis. 
doth. — Merry Thoughts for Merry Moments, oblong luUo. 5s. 
■ewed.— The Thrush, a Collection of SOngs, Ifmo, 4s. 6d. boards. 
—The N^htlngale, a CoUectton of Songs, Itmo. 4s. 6d. boards. 
M 'Gavin's Scots Worthies, vol. IL Svo, lis. ; voL I., sixth cdi- 
tion, Kvo. lis.— Protestant Reformatioa Vindkatad, by the an- 
thor of the Proteatant, 4s. 6d. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa have much pleasure In promising a poem fkom the pen of 
Mrs Grant, of Laggan, In our next. 

«« The First FooT Is an interesting tale, but not ezaedy ae> 
cording to our taste.— It Is quite imposdble that we caanooosa 
work ** On the Auihentidty of Ossian's Poems," pubttdiod so Ikr 
back as 1825, the more especially as the Bul:;}ect seems dcservadty 
to have lost its interest— We think •« An Admirer of the ImsgW 
native" could send us something good, illustrative of Ua own 
views regarding the Imagination. -*' S." of Aberdeen would have 
employM his tune to greater advantage had he given ua a better 
account of the work of which he speaks, than that to which he 
obilects.— The Essay on the •< Spirit of the Provisionw of the Law 
of Scotland regarding Injury and Wrong^ is ably writton. bnt 
rather too professionaJ for our pages. 

We purpose giving a place to " The Alpine Horn" when we 
can find room ; and we beg to state generally that a considerabte 
number of poetical oommimlcations are In the same predicameat 
—not rdected. but waiting for thdr turn.—** A. L." will not salt 
us. but he will improve as he proceeds.—** The Laat Night of the 
Year," •* Weep, weep for me," and the «* Lines to a Lady." do 
not come op to our standard.—** P. K." of ADexdeen« ana *' X. 
Y. Z." of Bxechtai. will not be overlooked. 
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Binary ef tit RcMbMvia In Eurape, fiam Ae Sai- 
veriioH of Ihe Rmwii Empire In the Weit, (ill On 
AtdiaHim o/Bompartt. From the Frendi of C. W. 
Koehj bj Andrev Ciiditira. 3 «>lfc r ' - " 
miil, stiIt. *i>d xnT rols. ofCoaitabk' 
lay. Edinbuigb. 18S8 «id IttO. 

Tail ii I Tilubla ud iDtotcUiiB work, ctitj pige 
sf which teenu with ImporUnt kmwlcdgs. Il preienu 
■ dear and impirtul uoonunic new of the hltloty of 
Ac wald for ihe lut fouiteen eenturiet ; and Id an tiHj 
wijucn bmodadioD f^imliha a brief eketch of the pre. 
Tbmi mogttm of tocietfi tnto the eailint anthcnlic 
ttk. The work wai paUbbed in 1813, ■hortlj' after 
At aaihor'a death, and wai apeedUf adinowledged u 
atitltd u rank high anracig As litermtnre of (be Contl. 
scot ; it is DOW br (tic flnt tine Inbodnced tt> th« Bug. 



ngotba ipread am Paniunia, whikt 
X riTaged Italj, nuked and duader> 
enetmid cren into Oaul and Spain, 
icbaacaof 



be|;iiioliig with (be j>aar MS, and eodlDR with the jtsr 
17S9 ; but m iristh period Iiai iMea added bjr ht* tHead, 
Wograpber, and editor, M. Schodl, Manreuing an ac- 
[aart of the Frandi Rerolulion, and toue brlnsliig 
town tlK Hlatoi7 of Ennpo to the ^ear 1816. The 
two flnt Tolumei eontalo Kocfa'a onginal wotk; the 
mater part o* " * ' ** Sdwell'i id. 




ror 406 to aOO. It wai In (Iw earlj put of the fifth 
tattmrt lh>t the mightr bbrie of the Ronian Bmpii^ 
~" ' hadboEn lou; toiteriDg to decar, kW. Hnallr aod 
rbitoToiD. TheJT fu-ncteoded poaKwloiu, which 
It ha4 can (hem tfga to acqaire, were, in the cmne of 
~ ttm hitnima, r"''**^ tiom them, one after another. 
ad •ttr.^wti iif barbariana, wIm trampled nnds fbot 
iD At iBMltatiant and imprareownd which Roman 
■NBlnaM had tatiadaeed ioto (heir moat dUtanl eolo- 
■In. na Vaadali came ftom the banki of tbe Elbe 
Wl Ifa* rtaftda, atal paa^g thraugh GarmaoT, entered 
"aalf^MidBrtati and dMOOfing wberertr llwr wan(< 
na Ate (MM ftam tbe bank* at the Dnlmtar, the 



Baryilhene^ and (he Don t and dividing into 
branoim, tbe Omogoibt ' ~ 

the Viiigoth) twice 

ed Rome, and pci _ 

The Frank* and (lie Alemani 
the Rhine, ihe Maine, the Weaer, and ' 
joined to iwell the lonenl that inundated the oountr; of 
the Cnari. The Saxtmi came from beyond tbe BIbc, 
and keeping chiiAj' b; the aea^eoait, committed ling 
there dmilu (o thoae which other barbariana were bui 
with in tbe interior. Laillr, (he Hani, tbe fierotat i 
all, came ftom (lie remote diilricli of Northeni Aela, ' 
which (he Otceki or Romani Lad ivTer penetrated, an.. 
baring flrat attacked Bjiantium and the Eaitem diii. 
alon irf tbe Empire, tbef then precipilated tbemieltct OD 
(he weal, nndei the conduct of the famoua Attila. For 
upvarda of two handled jein all waa confuiion, Ijlood- 
abed, and darknisi. Not a ilngle naiioo waa to be 
foand in Europe wlian ri^d or bonodariea weia at- 
certained and eatabliibed. The old oida of thing* 
had been *wept away *t ooee ] and it va* not to be ex- 
pected that to great a maia of diacordant element* could 
immadiatel; arranga tbenuelrn Into an I 
and appnninate dlipoaition. Qraduallj, hi 
b^*n to be the caae. Sluch Internal comi 
exiiud, but out of the diaotlc maat, new and dlaiinet 
Empire* iprang up, lilca Itland* liiing in the ocean. 
The Frank* eatabliihed themselTe* in Oaul j the Ale. 
manna became miatCTaofOtTiBany; tbe Hum contented 
thcmaelrea with Roiaiai tb* Viaigoth* dlaputed with 
tbe Mabometana ftom AJHea tbe doniniao MT Spain i 
and (ha Saxooa u a— t d aver into Britain, and fi 
(be political aaaoeiatian known bjr the nameof the 
Canbj. W^una diSerence there m^t t>e In other 
ranccti, then were two (catuie* which g*Ta all theat 
natuoi a general reaembtance to each other, and in< 
creased the piobability of mutoal 'co.aperation towardi 
tbe oltimate adfaneement of eiriliutioa. Tbcaa were 
— tbe feodal ajitem, and the Cbilatlan religion, bMb of 
which were now unlremllj adopted, and materially 
tended to aoftsn (he banhec diaiaeterietiei of the tima^ 
The onl J other erenl of thli parted to wUdlitian^ 
ceaaarf to allnda, ii the new leligioo which Uabomet 
founded in Aela, and the Bmpite which ha aitandad 
through AiUca into Spain. 

The MCOKd period, whldi aitend* ftom (he ;«« 800 
to Mt, iDtmdooea oi to the aiomdcoer of the ismpiie 
of the Frank* Bbdv Ghariamagne, and ttie Cariorio- 
clan race of kingt. Itwaonottill 
thatthediOi " " ■'^' ' 



nt iadepeDd(DVkfaigdoa 



fnl prtaerfadoD of a jait babnca of pewer n the moat 
■awwtlal part tS Enropaaa and inuntatfanal pall^. 
They had beta too long aeei i tomea to aiinawbi^ tht 



aacnidcner of one amvj, to b* ampriiad at &ding 
thamtdTa ^am becoming tribtitan to tbe Mpoiar 
genhii of a great conquenc CbaMmagnt, ^M no. 



Frmoce, SpmiD, GermsDj, and Italy, sabmittod to his 
annt. Nor did he figun onlj ai a wamor, but also ai 
a l^islator, aad munificeDt patnm of Utters. The em- 
pire of the Franks thus became paramotmt in Barope ; 
(he monarchies of the north, Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Poland, and Russia, had not jet emerged from the 
confusion and dsrkness in whidi they had long lain. 
The descendants of Charlemagne, howerer, not possess- 
ing his abfiittes, whidi were lodeed lar beyond the age 
in which he lived, divided his empire into three distinct 
portkms, nearly akin to the modem Italy, Germany, 
and France. One cause of the dismemberment, and 
rapid dto^ of the power of Charlemagne, will be fbnnd 
in the greater influence which the Normans, or nations 
of Scandinavian origin,— ^e Hans, in Hungary, Mora- 
via, and Russia, and the British, united into one mo- 
naiehy, fint und^ Bgbert, and afterwards under Alfred,— 
began to possess in the affiurs of Europe. As yet« how- 
ever, all Aese counlries were in their infancy, and coo- 
tttdlog with those numerous difficulties which oontLuu- 
aUybnet the childhood of nations. 

Tha third period, whidi extends from the year 962 to 
1074, eMbraoes an account of the successes and power 
of Otho the Great, Emperot of Germany, who neady 
suceoeded in again conver ti ng the whole of Chrbtendom 
into out great State, of which the Pope was the spiritual 
head, ana die Emperor the secular ; the latter enjoying 
the impottant prerogative of eonflrming or resdnding 
the dedion of the former. In Spain, the Mahometan 
dynasty of the Ommiades expired in the eleventh cen- 
tury, sind the Christians under Sancho the Great, king 
of Navaera, acquiied an ascendency, wliich, though it 
fluctuated, diey never afterwards entirely lost. In 
Fiaooei, under the weak sway of some of the Capetian 
kings who succeeded the Carlovingians, the fisodal sjrs- 
tem gsew to such abuse, that the mors powerful barons 
usurped ^most all the rights of royalty. In England, 
the successors to Alfred, giving themselves up to the 
dominion of priests and monks, saw their subjects, the 
Anglo-Saxons, first subdued by the Danes under Sweyn 
and Canute, and the Dines, in their turn, were con- 
quered by the Normans under William. It was not 
nil the tnitk century that the Gospd found its way into 
the Scandinavian nations ; and Canute the Great, who 
suceeeded to die throne of Denmark in 1014, was the 
first mo na rch who mado Christianity the established re- 
Bgion of that kingdom. In Sweden, about the same 
time, there prevailed a strange mixture both of doctrine 
and worship, Jesus Christ being profandy associated 
with Odin, and the P>0m godtes Freya confounded 
with the Virgin. The. Poles are a nation whose name 
does not oceor in history before the middle of the tenth 
century. They weie one of the Sdavonian tribes set- 
tled north of the Bfte; and being subdued by the Ger- 
maos, were obliged to embrace Chriatianity. The Greek 
smpiw bad sunk at this era to the lowest degree of cor- 
mption, flmaticiKn, and pcrfid) . 

ThtfiuHk period compidiaids upwards of two cen- 
tncisa, ftooL the year 1074 to 1300. A number of im- 
portant events, possessing na immaterid influence over 
die Airtve desdnioB of Euiope, took fdaee within these 
two esntuies. The CsBsars had passed away, the Char- 
lenHgiMS had gone down Into the dust, the Othes ex- 
isted no lengevt but a new and powerful mooardiy was 
about to aris(B, fomnfaig one of the most splendid of all 
tk»pngeaals that ever passed acsoss the stage of his- 
tory; This was the dominion of the Roman Pootaffs. 
HiilHrto tb^ had, in omenl, succumbed to the most 
inflnwtid moMUKh of &e times, whether Frank or Get- 
warn ; bnt this was a humiliation that little suited the 
hsugiiiy and ambitioaB spirit of Pope Gregory VII, 
** m BMUii** waf Kodi, ^< bom fbr great uodertakings ; 
as w— tkable lor his genius, which raised him above 
his times, aa ibr the austeiitv of his manners and the 
boundless geach of his ambition.**. So far from consenu 



ing to acknowledge the right which the Emperors had 
exeidsed of conflrmiog the Popes, he claimed for the 
Popes the prorogadve both of cooSrming and dethroning 
the Emperors. In support of this arrogated aiHh erity, 
he was involved In a long war with Henry IV. of Ge- 
many ; but Its oondusion was such as tended rather to 
strengthen than diminish his pretensions ; and, ere long, 
the Ungs of Portugal, Arragoo, England, Scotland, 
Sardinia, the two mdlies, and several odiers, beosme 
vassals and tributaries to the Papd See. 

^* In every respect drcumstanoes were such as to hasten 
and fjidUtate the progress of diis new pontifical supre- 
macy. It had commenced in a barbarous age, when 
the whole of the Western World was covered with the 
dark n e ss of igaeraace ; and when m a nkind knew neither 
the just rights of sovereignty, nor the bounds which rea- 
son and equity should have set to the authority of the 
priesthood. The court of Rome was then the onlv schod 
where polidcs were studied, and the Popes the only 
moasnhs that put them in praoUoe. An extravagant 
supeadtton, tlie inseparable companion of ignonmcc^ 
hod all Europe in subjeedon ; tne Popes were reve- 
renced with a venoadon res embling that which bdongs 
only to the Ddty ; and the whole world trembled at the 
utterance of the single word, EscQmmuHicatkm. Kings 
were not suffidendy powerful to oppose any successful 
resistance to the encroachments of Rome ; their authori- 
ty was curtailed and coonteracted by that of their vas- 
mIs, who sdzsd with eagerness every occauon which the 
Popes offered them, to aggrandize their own preroga- 
dves at die expense of the sovereign audiority.^ 

To these causes of ecdenasticd sovereignty are to be 
added others,— in particular, the muldplicadon of rdi- 
gious orders, the msdtution of rdigious and military 
orders^ and the expeditions to the East, known by th« 
name of Crusades. The supersddous opinion then pre- 
vdent, that the end of the world was at hand, led to 
many pUgrimagea to the Holy Land, where the devo- 
tees proposed to abide the second coming of the Lord. 
So long as the Arabs were msaters of Palestine, they 
protect^ and countenanced these pilgrimages, from 
whidi they derived no small emdument ; but when the 
Sdjukian Turks, a ferocious and barbarous people, eon- 
quered the counttv, in the year 107fi^ every kind of in- 
sult and oppression was heaped upon the Christians, 
which at length gave binh to the resolution to expd the 
Infidels firam the Holy Land. There were, in all, seven 
Gnnd Crusades. The first was undertaken in the year 
1006, by Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine; the 
second in 1147* by Conrad III., Emperor of Germany, 
and Louis VII., Kmgof France; tbediirdin 1189, by 
the Emperor Frederic I., surnamed Barbsrossa, Philip 
of Francs, and Richard Coeur-de-Lion of England ; the 
fourth in 1202, by Boniface, Marquis of Aiontsenat ; 
the fiAh in 1217, bv Andrew, King of Hungary ; the 
sixdi in 1228, bv the Emperor Frederic IL ; and the 
sevendi in 1248, by Louis IX., King of Prance. 
Tlie only Eastern possessions which the Europeans 
found themsdves masten o£| after a succession of 
wars, which thus lasted for nearly two hundred ycais, 
were the towns of Tyre and Ptolerasis. But tlie ad- 
vantages which the See of Rome drew from theCruaades 
were immmse, and led to its encouraging similar expe- 
ditions in the west and north of Europe. Aoeordin^y, 
we find that, about the same time, hdy wars were car- 
ried on — 1st, against the Mahometans of Spdn and 
Africa ; 2d, against the Emperors and Kings who se- 
fhsed o b edience to the orders of the Popes ; Sd, against 
heredcd or schismadc judncea, such as the Cheeks and 
Rnssians ; 4di, against the Slavonians and other Pagan 
natlona on the ooasta of the Baltic ; and, 5th, against 
the Wddenses, Albigenses, and Husdtes, who were re- 
garded as heretics. The Knights of St John, the 
Knigbu of the Temple, and the Teutonic Knights, were 
numerous liodies, combining religion with mditaryprow- 
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ess, wfaidi spnaff into exiitence in eonasqiienee of the 
Crusades, and snierwudB contriboted greatly to the re- 
Aown of duTslrj, which was now about to give so pe- 
culiar a colour to European society and manoera. 

^ In general, it may be said,** oar author remarks, 
^ diat these ultramarine expeditions, prosecuted with 
obstinacy fornearlvtwo hundred yean, hastened the 
pfO|^ e M of arts and dTilisation in Europe. The Cm- 
snidecs, journeying Uiiough kingdoms better organised 
than thdr own, were necessarily led to form new ideas, 
and acquire new inforuMUion with regard to sdenoe and 
poKtica. Some vestiges of learning and good taste had 
becD uieseiied in Greece, and ercn in the extremities 
of Asia, where letters had been encouraged by tbe pa- 
trooage of the Caliphs. The dty of Constantinople, 
whidi had not yet suffered from the rsTages of the bar- 
barians, abounded in the finest monuments of art. It 
presented, to the eyes of the Crusaders, a spectacle of 
grandeur and magnificence that could not but exdte their 
a dmiimti on, and call forth a strong desire to imitate those 
iDodds, the sight of wMch at once pleased and astonished 
them. To tbe Italians especially, it must have pfored 
of great adTantage* The continued intercourse which 
they msintained with the East and the dty of Con- 
stantinople, afibrded them the means of becoming fami- 
liar with the language and literature of the Ornks, of 
oommnnicating the same taste to their own countrymen, 
and in this wsy adTaadng the ^orions epoch of the 
sevival of letters.** 

The iocreasiog importance ot towns, and the rise of 
fixe corporatioiu, scrred also to soften many of the 
hardier features of feuddism, and to make tlie people 
more aware of thdr own ri^ts. In England, the Com- 
naoos were admitted into Padlament in the yttat 1266, 
daring tbe rdgn of Henry III., and this example was 
soon foHowed by France and Germany. Tlie dd Ro- 
aaan laws were redTed, as much superior to the juris- 
pmdeoee then in use, and, under the arrangement of 
Gtatian, the Canon Law was added to them. The stu- 
dfica of jurisprudence and thedogy, which thus acquired 
licdi dignity, led to other studies ; and the Univerdties 
of Paris, Bdogna, Padua, Salamanca, Cambridge, Ox- 
ted, and others, date thefar origin early in the thirteenth 
eentorj. In Italy, there arose a number of republics, 
snd more especially those of Genoa and Venice. Hie 
gseataess to which both reached materially contributed to 
die revtrd of the arts and sciences in that country. 
Daring this epodi, the kingdom of the Two Sidliesand 



of Portotfal were also founded,— 4he Inquidtion wss es- 
taMishod In those countries most subject to Papd do- 
ing! 
lod the Mo- 



minkm, — Magna Charts, the basis of the English Con- 
sti tntio o, was obtained fiiom King John,. 



gab, eomingfrom the north of the Great Wall of China 
— from that district which lies between Eastern Tartary 
and modem Buckharia oter-ran, under the guidanoe 
of the famous ZInghis Khan, all Tartary, Turkistan, 
China, and Persia ; and then, directing thefar steps to- 
waids Europe, penetmted into Russia, and spread over 
Poland, Silesia, Morada, Hungary, and the countries 
bordering on the Adriatic Sea. Towards the end of the 
Airteenm centnir, dbe Mogul Empire, from louth to 
Berth, extended from tiie Chinese Soi and the Indies to 
the extremities af Siberia, and, from east to west, from 
Japan to Asia Minor, and the frontiers of Pohmd In 
Snrope. 

The^l^ period oommences with the year 1900, and 
cods wiUi the year 1453, when Constantioople was ta- 
ken bv the Turks. It was daring this period that tbe 
ftipal authority attdncd its utmost height, and also be- 
901 to witness its decUne and fkU. 

^ Nothing is more remarkable,** says Kodi, *^ than 
the iaflacnce of the Papd audiority over the temporali- 
ties of princes. We find diem intetfrring in aU thdr 
oaarids, aUrcssing thdr commands to an, without dis- 
CTirtion, enjoiniog some to lay down thdr arms, reod- 



dng others under thdr prolectloB, rescinding and an- 
nulung their acts and proceedings, summoning them to 
thdr court, and acting as arbiters in their disputes. The 
history of the Popes £ the history of all Europe. They 
assunied the privdege of legitimating the sons of kings, 
in order to qualify them for the succesdon $ thew for- 
bade soTerdgns to tax the elergy ; they dsimed a &udd 
superiority o^cr all, and ea e rH s ed it over a very great 
number ; they oonfrned roydtr on those who were am- 
bitions of power; they rdeasedsul^ects from their oath 
of allegiance ; dethroned sorerdgns at their pleasure $ 
and Idd kingdoms and empires under interdict, to 
sfenge thdr own quarrds. We find them disposing of 
the states of excommunicated princes, as well as those 
of heretics and didr fbllowers ; of islands and kingdoms 
newly discovered $ of the pr o p e rly of ii^dds or schis- 
matics ; and even of Catholics who refused to bow be- 
fore the insolent tyranny of the Popes. 

** Thus it is obvious that the Court of Rone, at the 
time of whidi we speak, enjoyed a consfncuous prepon- 
derance in the politicd system of Europe. But, in the 
ordinary course of human affkirs, this power, vsst and 
formidable as it was, began, from the fimrteenth cen- 
tury, ffradually to diminish. The mightiest empires 
have thdr appointed term ; and the li^hest stsge of 
thdr elevation is often the first step of their d^ine. 
Kings, becoming more and more cnlighteiied as to thefar 
true interests, learned to support die rights and the ma- 
jesty of their crowns, against the encroachments of the 
Popes. Tiiose who were vasssls and tributaries of the 
Hdy See gradually shook off the yoke ; even the der- 
gy, who groaned under the weight of tiiis splritud des- 
potism, joined the secular princes in repressing these 
abuses, and restrdning widdn proper bounds a power 
which was making iacwssnt encmdiments on their just 
prerogatives*** 

Abuse of power invariably leads to its destruction, 
aod this was the case with the Popes. We may form 
some Botkm of tiie insdent arrogance of these priests, 
by a single extract from a bull of Pope dement VI., 
issued against the Enmeror Louis of Bavaria, who in- 
curred die ceu e uie s of the Chordi for defending tlie 
rights of his crown, at the commencement of the four- 
teenth century :— .«' May God,** says the Pope, hi spesk- 
ing of the Emperor, ** smile him with madness snd dis. 
ease ; may heaven crush him with its t hund er b olts ; 
may the wrath of God, and that of St PMer and St Paul, 
fdl on him in this world and the next ; may the whole 
universs combfaM against him ; may the earth swallow 
him up alive ; may his name perish in the first genera- 
tion, and his memory disappear from the earth ; may 
all the dements eoospire against him ; may his diil- 
dren, ddivered into the hands of his enemies, be mas- 
sscred before the eyes of thdr folher I*' The blow whidi 
at length stmck at the root of this overgrown pontifical 
power came from the Reformers of Germany. It was 
not, however, till a somewhat later period than that of 
which we tdk, that the Reformation began to sj^resd. 
As if to prepsre the way for this great revolution m the 
human mind, severd sdentific discoveries were made, of 
the last importance to the progress of knowledge. Among 
the prindpd of these may be mentioned, the invention 
of writing-paper, of oil-psinting^ of prindng, of gun- 
powder, and of the mariner's compass. In the south, 
Venice and Genoa, and in die naib, die dties of the 
Hanseadc lei^pie, began to carry commerce to great per- 
fection. The diflerent countries of Barope, amidst a 
nnmber of intestine wars and petty revolutions, were 
gradually assuming thdr present form ; wiiilit theTurks, 
an Asiatic race, attackea the feeble shadow of Greek 
and Roman power stfll existing in Constsntinople, and, 
under Mahomet II., conquered the last Constantine, and 
established for themselves a dominion in Europe. 

Tbe Hxth section extends from the year 1458 to 1648, 
and -brings us down to tbe more dviliaed and dasdcd 
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aeriqdtof Earopomhistorj. The dowofaU of the Greek 
Empire' contributed greatly to the progrees of the Bailee 
Liettres and the Fine Arts in the rest of Europe. The 
nsjority of the Gredaa literati, to escape the barbarity 
>f the Turks, fled into Italv, where, under the protec- 
tion of the celebrated Medici family at Florence, and in 
conjunction with such men as Petrarch, Boccaocio« Are- 
ino, Guarini, and others, they established academies 
ind schools aU over the country. It was now, too, that 
the great Continent of America was discovered ; as well 
IS the route to India and the East, round the continent 
)f Africa. It was now, besides, that Pope Leo X., and 
iie Church itself, were made to tremble, under the se- 
rere,- but just, exposures of Martin Luther, Ulric Zuin- 
{le, and John Calvin. Tlie flame spread over all Eu- 
rope, and for many years religious wars continued to be 
irsged in every comer. Of these, probably the most 
»nspicuous is that Imown by the name of the Thirty 
if ears* War. The most powerful monarchs in the six- 
teenth century were Charles V., Francis L, Henry VIIL, 
md Soliman the Great. 

The teventh period reaches from the year 1648 to 
1713 — ^from the peace of Westphalia to that of Utrecht. 
^t the commencement of this period, France is found 
ixerdsing a very formidable influence in the affidrs of 
Burope. It was her two great statesmen. Cardinals 
Elichelieu and Mszarin, who first concentrated the reins 
»f authority in her hands, and what they had begun was 
lerfected byooeof thenoostillustriousofallhermonarchs, 
LiOttis XIV. In his wars, — and he was frequently at 
rar with almost the whole of Europe,— Louis was for 
i long while pre-eminently successful fortunately en- 
rusting the command of his navies and armies to sudi 
nen as Marshal Luxembourg, Mardud Catioat, and 
he Count de Tourville. It was not till early in the 
dghteenth century that he experienced some severe le- 
rerses, his forces being always defeated by the English 
{enerals Marlborough and Prince Eugene. For the 
[reater part of the seventeenth century, England was 
listracted with her own civil wars ; and it was not till 
kfler the abdication of James II., and the accession of 
William Prince of Orange, in 1688, that she was able 

turn any efficient attention to Continental afiUrs. Va~ 
ler William and his successor Anne, she rose to great 
lower and glory ; and her union with Scotland tended 
lot a little to contribute to her prosperity. It was now 
iso, towards the end of the seventeenth and commence- 
nent of the euhteenth century, that the northern sUtes 
»f Sweden and Russia took a more conspicuous part in 
he affairs of Europe than they had ever done before, 
mder the direction of Charies XII. and Peter the 
}reat. The Turks, on the other band, once so for- 
nidable, were becoming much feebler, and the suc- 
iession of misfortunes which overtook them, speedily 
txhausted their resources. *' The effeminacy and inca- 
mcitj of the Sultans, their contempt for the arts culti- 
vated by the Europeans, and the evils of a government 
mrely military and despotic, by degrees undermined the 
trength of the empire, and edipsed its glory as a con- 
[uering and presiiung power. We find we Janissaries, 

1 lawlMS and undisdplined militia, usurping over the 
overeign and the throne the same rights which the 
?r8Btoiian guards had arrogated over Uie ancient Ro- 
nan Emperors.'* 

The Aghth period embraces the greater part of the 
eighteenth centurv, from the year 1713 to the breaking 
mt of the French Revolution, in 1789. In a political 
loint of view this period did not so much affect Uie ge- 
leral appearance of Europe as many which preceded it, 
tlthough it brought about several important changes in 
he internal history of ito leading states. Literature and 
idence had already been restored to their pristine splm- 
lour ; and the timet of Leo X. in Italy, of Queen Eli- 
»beth in England, and of Louis XIV. in France, are 
itill quoted as the Augustan eras of modem Europe. 



^^ This progress in the various departments of ho- 
man learning gave the name of the Intellectosl Age to 
the epoch ofwhich we now speak. This tide it mi^t 
have justly claimed, had not those pretended philMo- 
phers, who sprouted op in the ei^teeinth century, under 
pretext of infusing general knowledge among all disui 
of people, pervert^ the public mind, by preaching doc- 
trines whidi became the root of those calamities thst for 
thir^ years distracted all Europe. The object of tbeie 
persons was to annihilate religion, the basis of sll mo- 
rality, and to propagate, among the disdples of Athe- 
ism, tenets subversive, not only of political gOTcn. 
ment, and the legitimate power of kmgs, but of the 
rights and happiness of the people.** 

In England, Hobbes, Bolingbroke^ Shaftesbury, Col- 
lins, Tindal, and others, took the lead in this new cs. 
reer ; and they were supported in France by Voltaire, 
D*Alembert, Diderot, Udvetius, Barons Uolbsdisod 
Montesquieu. In Gmiany also the secret order of the 
lUuminati came into existence. The leading pditiol 
events were, the foundation of the British Empire in 

India, the sudden aggrandisement of Russia, since the 

thne of Peter the Great, whidi changed the politicil 
system of the north,— the revolutions in the Island of 
Corsica, which, noore or less, affected all £urope,-4he 
brilliant successes of Catherine of Russia, especislly 
over the Turks,.«-and the revolution in North America, 
which secured the existence of the United States as sa 
independent nation. 

The ninth section, extending from the year Hl&to 
1815, details, in a satisfactonr and comprehensite man- 
ner, the prindpal events of the French Revolotioo, 
from iu commencement to the downfall of Bonaparte. 
Of them it is unnecessary to speak, familiarly known s 
they are to every intelligent reader. 

Did time and space permit, we concdve that a mocal 
lesson, of no mean import, might be drawn from the 
brief and hurried review we have attempted of ilic history 
of Europe. The littleness of all hum^n uoderUkiogs 
never becomes more conspicuous than when the sctions 
and actors of many succeeding oeiuuries are thus seen 
at a ghmce. When we devote a microscopic attentioo 
to any one en, the very time which iu study costt ui, 
and the ultimate acquaintance we acquire with sll its 
leading events and personages, invest them with a dc- 
titious importance, to which we at once percdve ^JJ^ 
not entitled whai we come to consider them tf in»«7 
filling up the scene in the revolution of centuries. What 
is Alaric the Goth now, that nations should have tiem- 
bled at his step ? Where is Charlemagne, whom hn 
contemporaries worshipped as a god ? U Otbovoc 
Great more thought of than Lothaire the Simple ? Wd» 
is the reward that Gregory VII. or Innocent III. reap 
for aU their labours ? Where, even, is the distinction 
of having been a conqueror and king ? Thousands bare 
been so, and thousands yet to come will be so sgsin. 
There U little variety in every-day life, but there seejM 
to be still less in the great operaUons of the world. W 
nation rises and another falls,— one period is ^^^7 
and another more peaoefulyl-and the history is tdjj^ 
Surdy there is something insignificant and cootempuDW 
in all the mighty coil continually kept up by petty men, 
who fret out their little life— their paltry seventy or 
eighty years— as if the earth were the only P^*°*^" 
space, and their own day and generaticm the very essence 
of all eternity ! ^ 

We strongly recommend the *« Revolutions in Bo- 
rope " to every student of history, and «^«'X-P%lr 
sophicd inquirer into the events of the past 'T ^'LJ/ 
to start any objection to the plan upon whtch it ^J'\ 
ten, it would be to the somewhat arbitrary choice of »e 
different periods into which it is divided, between wAi^ 
we frequently do not see any very naturd break of ^ 
paration; but this is a matter of minor importaoce^sna 

amply compensated by the intrinsic meriu of tho v^"*** 
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It is proper to add, (hat the traaalator eeemi to ha?e 
eiecated hU task with mneh care and judgmeot. 



Demt o/Ctsialie^ Poemt^ compoud <m v€riout Suhjeeit 

4mdOeaui9n$, By J. Jobna. Londoas R. Hunter. 

I82& 8¥0s pp. 220. 
Poewu. By Mrs G. G. Richaidsoo, Dumfriei. Edin- 

bargh : Cadell and Co. 1828. 8vo, pp. 22?. 
The CoveMMnters* Co mmu mi ^ my ami other Foewu, By 

David Vedder. Edinburgh s William Blackwood. 

1688. 8to, pp. 167. 
L*mentofihe Wandering Jew $ with other Poems* By 

T. B. J. Glasgow. 1828. 
Sketches in Scottish Verse^ and Songs^ from the Dundee 

Courier* Dundee. 18S8. 

All these poems have been specially brought under 
oar editorial attention, and of all these poems we now pro- 
pose giring our unbiassed opinion, uniafloenoed either 
by the neglect with which they may have been treated 
by an indiscriminating world, or by the high estimation 
in which they may be held by priTate and personal 
friends. We shall be at all times glad to do every thing 
in our power to bring into notice genius, which may 
shrink too easily ftoro a contest with the hard bnfietings 
of fortune* and we trust we shall never be instrumental 
in *^ snuffing out the soul with an article.*' But, on the 
ether hand, let not the << poeteo minorum gentium** sup- 
pose that we undertake to fight for them through thick 
and thin, and that, where all others condemn, we alone 
siuA be found to praise. We know the vslue of praise 
better ; and we think, also, we have learned to distin- 
goish between the buxz of a bee and a wssp. We value 
the one for the honey that is in him, however Uttle he 
may look like it ; but, putting on a thick and appro, 
priate glove, we squeeze the other between our linger 
and thumb, and listen to his shrill envenomed hits of 
expiring agony. Poets, therefore, who request us to sit 
in judgment upon their lucubrations, must be concented 
to dree their fiite. We now proceed to call Mr J. Johns 
to the bar. 

If r J. Johns has written too much. His volume is 
closely printed, and choke ML He has adopted, too, 
a system of classification which, though it may avoid 
the pain of a too rapid transition from one subject to 
soother, seems to us affected and artificiaL We have 
Kren '' Books,'* containing poems, which he describes 
ss •' Lyric,'* " Historical," *» Descriptive," " Didactic 
sod Devotional,** '' Elegiac,** '«L^endary,*'and ^ Ano- 
mahms.** Were we disposed to be Sl-oatined, we should 
say, that rather than have dmsen this horUuh-siecus me- 
thod, we should have put the whole under the last head 
of ** Anomalous.** But, passing over tiie table of con- 
tents, which is o(U^ a very indi&rent Index of what is 
to come, we'venture the remark, that Mr J. Johns thinks 
folly as much of his own productions as any one else 
does. Were this not the case, he would have put into 
the fire nearly two-tl^rda of what he has put into his 
book. He appears to'bave tmptied the whole of his 
portfolio into the printer's hands. Now, this is an error 
which modesty would ahun, which prudence would for- 
bid, and which genius would shudder at. Every body, 
without one single solitary exception since the world was 
created, haa written the greatest possible stuff at times, 
la all voluminous authors this stuff is tangible and ap- 
psieni, though their works, howe? er voluminous, are 
merely selecSons from unknown quantities of manu- 
Kript that never saw the light. Distinguished talent 
keeps its head above water, whether nonsense clings to 
its kgs or not ; but whatever the readi of a man's abi- 
lities may be, the more his judgment induces him to lop 
off what is superfioous, the better. Gray, perhaps, lop- 
ped off too much ; but because Gray was a poet, and 



wrote laboriously, let it not, therefbre, be imagined that 
he never wrote any stuff. Some people seem to think 
that every thing which a poet writes must be worth pre- 
servation. There was never a more complete mistake. 
^* Air hath its bubbles as the water hath ;'* and, most 
assuredly, thedregs of a poet*s brain are of all dr^the 
most wishyjiwashy. Therefore it is that we say unto 
Air J. Johns and all other bardlings, that there are two 
classes of men fior whom they write— critics and trunk- 
makers ; and that though the bulk of their book msy 
I increase its value in the eyes of the latter, it is not on- 
likely to diminish it in those of the former. 

But though from these observations it may be gather- 
ed, that we think Mr J. Johns is not altogether what 
he should be as a poet, we do not intend to dismiss him 
without some approbation* There is poetry in him, 
though certainly every little scrap in Ids portfolio is 
not a *'. dew-drop from Castalie,** aa he too modest- 
ly insinuates. When we say now-a-days that there 
is poetry in any one, we are not quite sure to what ex- 
tent the praise goes. Once upon a time the wtuid 
might have been divided into two great classes, one of 
which, and by far the greater, had no poetry in them, 
and the other, consisting of a small minority, had. 
Nous avons changi tout cela* Every body has poetry 
in them now, — ^young and old, rich and poor, high and 
low ; it is no distinction Itia therefore not enough to write 
verses now ^-4hey must be such aa stir up the minds of 
men like a trumpet blast, or lull them into blissful ri- 
sioDs, like the shepherd's pipe upon the mountains. It is 
easy to be a poet ; but to fa« a poet is nothing, for so is 
every apprentice in everj merehant*8 counting-house. 
One must now be a great poet, or he msy as lief be 
dumb altogether. It is difficult to say which of our 
iuinmerable rhymesters will ultimately become a great 
poet. Mr J. Johns haa probably just aa good a c£mce 
as any of them ; had many of his productions been aa 
good as that which we are about to quote, we ahould 
have said he had a better than most. Passing over a 
good dealof what is not bad, but considerably nnddling, 
we come with pleasure to the following stanzas, entitled 

•TAaUOBT. 

There come no seasons there:— our earthly year 

Varies from prime to fidl, from flowers to snow ; 

And each new month frcah trophies still doth rear 

To Chansc^ the victor of all fields below ; 

But ye, on ye, fidr heavens ! for ever glow 

In the voumr glory of your natal mom. 

When first Uie realms of space were bade to know 

Their starry kings* Creation's earliest bom. 

Who should for aye on high yon sapphire thrones adorn. 

Thus did yoshiiie upon the fiided past. 

Thus will ye shine on far futurity. 

With Uving light, and beauty bom to last. 

When the kast earthly things of earth shall be 

Passed, like the oor-foam fhmi the settling sea: 

Eternity is your ** sweet hour of prime ;" 

Ye smile at ages ; for your destiny 

Hath bathed you in some skiey Styx, that time 

Might Uflnch no golden tress^ nor dim osie eye snblima. 



Shine on-«hine oiw-ye radiant Thousand, shine ! 

Ye hosts of heaven, whose everlasting mar«h 

Is one enduring triumph ! Ye divine 

Memorials, on the amethystine arch 

Of Nature graven by God ! Oh, ye who parch 

The hearta of dust for what they may not know ; 

Tempting yon azure wilderness to search. 

As it some glad oaab there did flow— 

'Twas but a bright mirage, ana will for aye be so. 

Familiar strangers ! Ye, who from our youth 
Gleam on our eyes^ to prove how dark and blind 
Is human thought, where fimcy ekes out truth. 
And shadowy dreams usurp the place assigned 

i_ — I — * ■ ■' 
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To llft*s radiOM, from which the mind 
Flies to ideal worldi, peopUng the start 



With sliapes of lore and beauty— ^tf behind 
TIm truth of their bright mystery, wtiich it 
BeoBuae it may not pass Fate's adamantine 

The Uue Padiic of Inftnitr, 
Gemm*d with the sacred islets of the skies- 
Each isle a world upon a sapphire sea. 
And every world perchance a Paradise ! 
There only that sweet Tision of the wise^ 
And tuntful of port times, is not a dnam ; 
There only do tnose blissful isles arise, 
Whose fiune yet murmurs on the Muse*s stream. 
But whose proud shades did neV on mortal waters f^eam. 

Say, ye who shone on Zoroaster's eve, 
And Ut the midnight towers of golden Tvre ; 
Who smiled more purdv, from a softer sky. 
On Helen's grave, and Homer's wakeful lyro— 
Have ye known tllL and must not man aspire 
To aught beyond him? Shall no earthly ear - 
Prink, at dim midnight, from your riiining qulre^ 
Empyreal music? Can we not draw near. 
Ami read the starry tale of yon mysterious sphere? 

No^ (sft the stamp of day is on the brow— 

The fettered spirit yearns to soar in vain. 

And Uie ambition of man's thoughts must bow 

Beneath mortality's recoiling chain. 

Yet is it sweet, though we can ne'er attain 

Tlie prbe we woo, the lofty race to run. 

What tiiough it tempt to yon untrodden plain ? 

The eaglets burning goal can ne'er be woiv— 

But he may pierce the clottd% and fed the nearer son. 

These ace verses which we consider above par ; and Mr 
J. Johns wUl be kind enou^ to rtmark, mat we by no 
means eontider the others with which they are surround- 
ed contemptible ; on the contrary^ they would all do 
for the annuals exceedingly well ; but our standard is 
rather a higher one, and we like to judge bv iu We 
want, firtiy originality of conception, which shall, at the 
same time, be true to human nature ; and, secomUyf vi- 
gour of execution. The former is the most important, 
but neither will do ahme. Tho following little piece 
perhaps borders on bombast, but it is bold, and we ap- 
prove of it : 

ON ▲ POATKAIT OF LOED BTROK. 

Ayi^ gaze upon that brow, 
Tliat brow which towers an intelleotaal Alp^ 
Diadem'd with a pale eternity 

Of Thought's untrodden snow, roond which high dreami^ 
Like Alpine ea^tes, seem to floa;^ amid 
Inviolate soUtude and sunshine ! See 
The troubled glory of that eye^ wlise kMpa 
The soul her cavem'd orsde, and fills 
The electric cloom with inspiration ! Gate 
On the rich up of passion and of powar. 
Whose every curl was moulded by strong thought^ 
Like waters by the tempest! Sminesi^eriH 
Where late a more than kingly spfarit found 
A worthy dwdUng ! Men unborn will wish 
To have drawn the breath of time with him, as if 
It were t' inhale his immortality ! 

If Mr J. Johns is a young man, which we believe 
him to be, he may, with palniy make his name better 
known than it yet is. 

The next in order is Mrs O. O. Richardson of Dum- 
/ries. How Mrs O. G. Richardson ever took it into 
her head to publish a volume of ^^ Poems,** (so called,) 
is a gjood deal more than we can understand* Nor has 
the highly appropriate motto upon her title-page thrown 
aoy light upon this interesting subject. This motto, the 
aoplioition of which lias pnszled us not a little^ f'Wf^'fff 
of a couplet from Prior, in these words u— 



•* That people live and die, I knew 
An hour ago as well as yoo.** 

Mrs O. O. Ricbsrdson is a mystery altogether, tarn her 
motto to her ^ir,— from head to tail.- It is a mystery 
that any of her ** poems'* should ever have appeved in 
the '' London Weddy Review,** which, we learn from 
her preface, has been the case ; and it is a mystery, (at 
least in so far as abstract literature is concerned,) that 
^* 1700 copies were bespoken previous to their issuing 
ftom the press.** Mrs O. O. Richardson is, we sap. 
pose, a veiy amiable woman, and that is far better than 
being a very dever poetess. There is one sonnet in the 
volume which is, on the whole, worth extracting, aod 
we extract it t 

sovirxT. 

Mydarling boy ! light of my sinking heart. 

Through shades of hovering death, still sweet to me ! 
Though m>m thy dearer fiither wam'd to part. 

Death seems more crud when I ffaze on thee ! 
Yet thou (the only one of all I love ! ) 

Wilt sigh not, pause not, drop for me no tear. 
A broken toy, a scatter'd flower will move 

In thee more sorrow than thy mother's Uer ! 
Fantastic thought ! and yet how strangdy s a d — 

That when hi death's odd dan> all ftded lies 
Thy youthful mother— once in thee how glad ! 

Thou may'st, as now, gaze on with laughing cye% 
Peering on arduous tiptoe o'er her bed, 

Unoonsdous that she never more shall rise ! 

We leave the rest of Mrs O. O. Richardson's ** Poems** 
to her 1700 subscribers. 

Mr David Vedder, come into ooart» We ace givcD 
to understand that you are tlie author of ^ The Cove- 
nanters* Communion," and '< other Poena,** diieflj 
sacred, published some months ago by Blackwood, aod 
never heard of unce. Now, Mr David Vedder, wanj 
are we to say that we are not very greatly astonished st 
this ; for '^ The Covenanters' Communion,** although 
in the Spenserian stanza, is not a particularly good 
poem. Some of the minor poems are better ; and as we 
said of Mr J. Johns, we think there is poetry in Mr 
David Vedder, though it has not yet come out exacdj 
in the way we could wish. Our readers may judge for 
themsdves, hy the following specimen : 

THE 8OVO OF THE MAOI. 

** Wt have seen his star.** 

Son of the Highest, we worship thei^ 
Though doth^ in the robe of humanity ; 
Though mean thine attire^ and low thine abodes 
We own thy presoice^ incarnate God I 

We have left the land of our sires a&r, 

'Neath the blessed beams of thine own birth-star,-* 

Our spicy crovea and balmy bowers, 

Perfumed by the sweets of Amra flowers ;— 

Our seas of pearl and palmy ide% 

And our crystal lake which in beauty smiles ; 

Our silver streams and our cloudless skies. 

And the radiant forms and the starry eyea 

That lit up omr earthly Paradise ! 

We have tum'd us away firom the fhignmt east. 

For the desert sand and the arid waste ;— 

We have forded the torrent and passed the flood% 

And the chilly mountain sditudei^ 

And the tiger^s lair and the lion's den. 

And the vnlder haunts of savage men ;«- 

Till thine advent star its fflories shed. 

On the humble roof and uie lowly bed. 

That shdters. Lord, thy blened head ! 

Son of the Highest ! we worship thei^ 
Tliough thy ginieB are veil'd in humanity z 
Tliough mean thine attire^ and low thine aoedc^ 
We haU Udne advent, eternal God ! 
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T. B. J. of Olaagow, thou who dedicatett th j ^« Lt- 
ment of the Waikiering Jew, with other Poemt,'* to 
that unknown perionage, '* D. R. R.,** stand up before 
OS. Na/y man I never hide thy face ! We have good 
hopea of thet. Thou art young, we are sure ; and there 
if a good deal of the freihnesi of young genius about 
thee* We mean not to insinuate that thou wert bom a 
Byron ; but thou wert not born a weaver. There is thought 
hacv^there is a natural flow of expression, that disdidns 
to clip its words into prettinesses ; and there is a frank 
and easy step, that knows not the mincing gait of afibe- 
tatioo. It is a good bold fluttering of an infant pinioo,*- 
irregular, it is true, and often far short of the point it 
aims at, but nevertheless already emulous of the blue 
sky, a ooosiderable way above the smoke of Glasgow. 
The ^^ Lament of the Wandering Jew " thus begins t 



The one of whom I sing was not a youth. 

But of his age no man could truly tell ; 
He seem'd a wanderer on earth, forsooth 

He had not any home wherein to dwell;— 
He loved the londy M^nee of nature wdL 

Some cali*d him a mlMnthroidBt, and some 
Thought that he had a very sulph'rous smell ; 

Othenoall'd him an exife^ just oome home, 
Who found hia fortunes and nis friendships fled^ 
Strck sister, }o w m al l stoeplng with the devL 

u. 
Howe*cr It be^ from all I ever knew, 

This of his history, at least, appears 
To be correct ;— he was a Christian Jew, 

With the peculhtf traits his nation bears ; 
And he waa bom of woman ; for tho* tears 

Had long since left hla cheeks, yet they were seen 
Dcep.chaniiel*d with the floods or other years i 

And when his tnem*rv tnm'd to what had beeOf 
He waa remark*d to sisn, and look so sad 
Aad wild| that many deem'd the wanderer mad. 

ni. 
He walk*d with dovmcast look, forever bent 

To earth, as if he sought a dwelling there ; 
By night, near giving graves and deUui he went, 

And seem'd to talk with spbrits in the air : 
BymoonUgfat, forth he naed to fondly five, 

And men and nation^ fiites read in the stars^ 
And oiken in his visions did appear 

Famfaie and dkeatda, pestllenca and wars t 
He abo Ivred the hme end lashina sea,— 
Its wiki w«T«i with his soul hdd sympathy. 

IV. 

Thooe who observed him, say he seldom smiled ; 

But diere were moods, when, full of ecstas 
Hb Bool glowed, and his every look waa mile 

Mirth oa his tongue^ and muslo in his eye. 
His converse being not with men, his Joy 

Or grief was in his heart; itdidin%»u*e 
Strange fieelings; 'twas a churchyard, where did Bo 

Bnried, ho^ loves, and ftiendshipa; but hlalyM - 
He sometimea toMch'd, to sears their giMSta away. 
And thus of dianee and change I h«rd this lowly ky. 

The ^^ lowly lay" contains many excellent stanaas ; 
soDie a little too much d la Byron, but others in which 
there is no imiution. A plsgue is described well, though 
here and there rather coarsely, — the great law of change 
in all material things is well illustrated, — and the apos- 
trophe to wealth is spirited and good. Of the mmor 
poems none are perfect, yet all contain something that 
pkastf. Take, for example, the following : 

LlirXS TO X.UCT. 

What's Beaoty ? Is it an open bnrw, 
Slopfaig and pore as a wrwA of >now ; 
L u j Ln rian t tresses of auburn hair. 
Shaded divifiely» or corhxl with care i 



Eyes of azure, that seem to smile ; 

£ye-brows ardi'd in the Grecian style ; 

Cheeks bright as a radiant ray 

Of the blushinf west in a summer day ; 

Lips like roseejust in time 

To be pluck'd from off thdr parent stem; 

Skin soft as Silerian silk : 

Breath like fragrance of honey and milk ; 

A neat, a sloping, a slender waist ; 
A budding boeom, and heaving breast? 
Oh no Ithese weU may have the art 
To win, but never to keep the heart. 

Give me a bright and a snowy brow, 

If the thoughts are pure that dwell betow ; 

And auburn rin^eti, if they shade 

A well-developed and cultured head ; 

Give me an eye of heavenly blue. 

If the glance it gives is pure and true ; 

£ye-brow8 like the bow above^ 

If^they bend o'er woe with looks of love ; 

Cheeks that smUe like an April ray. 

But flee not so fidse and so fast away ; 

Lips like rose-buds on their stem. 

If the dews of truth do sit on them ; 

O! givemeabooomlikethatofthedov^ | 

If It is as fair and as liill of love ! 

These are the beauties have had the art, 

My Lucy, to win and keep my hearU 

Weaie pleased also with the followhig fhnple Dirge: 

nxaoK. 

My Love ! sleq;> on, sleep on ! , 

1 will carve thee a stone, 

And smooth for thee a quiet grave ; 
I will see thee aah and vrarmly hdd. 
With apillow of down beneath thy he«d ; 

I wish I were a willow to wave^ 
And lull thee adefe;» with its tender ton% 
And weep over thee: sleep onl sleepon! 

My Love ! sleep on, sleep on ! 
At the set of the sun. 

When nature comes vrith londy hours. 
The glow-worm then shall his lamp lllunl^ 
To cheer the darkness around thy t omb; 

And I will strew thy sod iHth flowery 
TiU I rest vrith thee, dear det»rted on« ; 
My darling BUly, sleep on! sleep on I 

If «« T. B. J." chooses to send hs a few nocticat con- 
tributions for the "Kdinburgh Literary Journal," we 
shall be gUd to keep his initials before the public ; and 
we take 3ie liberty of informing his friends in Glasgow, 
that he is one of the few poetical geniuses of whidi that 
great and wealthy mercantile city can boast 

The ** Songs firom the Dundee Courier " ate very re- 
specuble lucubrations, though they wUl icanely rival 
those of Bums. We quote one of them s 

Loan srTNUc 

( From a TradUhn ^the SevitUeenth Cenituy. ) 

t. 
Lord Spynie^ ye may pu' the res^ 

And spare the lily flower, 
When ye gang thro^ the garden green, 

To woo in Udy's bower ; 
And ye may pu' the lightsome thyme, 

And leave uie lonesome rue ; 
For hmg and salr will the lady moturn 

That ye gae there to woo. 

n. 
For ye will look and talk of luvc^ 

And kindly, kindly smile, 
And vow by Grace, an' a' that's gndi^ 

And lay the luring vrile. 
'Tis sair to rob the Munie bird 

That makes you melodic— 
'TIS cruel to win a woman's hive, 



And no hae luve to gie ! 



m. 
I WBdoft hM your wflfii' hand, 

Tho' a' the euth were thine ! 
Te*Te broken mony a maiden's _ 

Ye've mair than broken min^ 
I wadna hae yoor fiUthlen 

*Tis nae your ain to gie ; 
Bat, gin ye ever think o* HeaTCo, 

Oh! ye maun think of me! 

The number of pcnoni floating about lodety, who 
write poetry, it very great ; and, howeter we may be 
tempted to speak of them when we speak critically, we 
beg to say most explicitly, that, as men. Christians, and 
fellow-countrymen, and whether tioey be ChrtsUans and 
fellow-countrymen or not, we have an esteem for them 
alL The very feeling which prompts to write poetry 
implies someoiing good in the character— something 
ingenuous and warm-hearted. No cold conning villain 
ever wrote a line of poetry in his life. Crimes have no 
doubt been committed by poets, but more rarely than by 
othem, and never of that darker dye to which previous 
calculation gave birth, and out of which there is no hope 
of redemption. Prudence is a great and godlike virtue, 
but it should be spiced with enthusiasm ; let the passions 
be properly rcgiuatad, but let them have free scope.-, 
they are the invisible wio^ that lift us above this grosser 
earth. The proper cultivation of poetry is near^ akin 
to the proper cultivation of all the finer dispositions of 
our natureu 



A Treatise on the Nature and Cure of Intestinal Worms 
qfthf Human Body, arranged according to the class* 
i/kaiion o/Rudolphi and Bremser^ and containing the 
most approved Methods of Treatment j as practi^ in 
this Country and on the Continent. By Wm. Rbind, 
Surgeon, Member of the Royal Medical Society. 
Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 1829. 

Iir addition to our reviews of those productions which 
we continually meet with in the more flowery vales of 
literatu^a we purpose, as our readers may have perceived 
devoting, ooeaiionally a portion of our columns to the 
notice of thoie scientific works which have a general 
and popular interest. Many persons, we know, allow 
poets, novelists, and essayists, of every age and every 
tongue, to slumber peacefully on their shelves, and 
prefer exploring those regions of science in which truth, 
simple and unadorned, arrests the attention, and in- 
vites us to contemplate, by her sacred light, those in- 
teresting phenomena which Nature, jealous of her own 
dignitv, has shrouded from the eye of the mere pass- 
ing idler. Let Imagination, therefore, at times dose 
her expanded wmgs, and, like the eagle to the barren 
rock, descend upon a ruder soil, to explore and acquire 
a knowledge of those isolated /icf# which vary and ex- 
tend the sources of our information — at the same time 
Improving and exalting the human intellect, by enabling 
it to perceive more dis&ctly, and understand more fully, 
those wonders which demonstrate the existence and infi- 
nite wisdom of our Creator. There is no department of 
science, taking that word in its most extensive sense, 
which is not replete with the most curious and interest- 
ing ^uts, whidi need only to be communicated in a 
simple and popular form to command universal atten- 
tion, though the sdiolostic jarson of some philosophers, 
and the unmeaning tedinioiliues of others, have thrown 
difficulty and darlmess on the face of alinost every in- 
quirr. Let these, the eonmion harbingers of ignorance, 
be dispersed like douds, and the naked light of truth 
will then shine full around us. It is from such consi- 
derations that we have determined, in discussing sden- 
tific sttbjectSt to maintain as simple a style of .diction as 
possible ;— and now to business. 

The work at present under review b devoted to Hel* 



miinthelogy''-* subject of very coD sidcrsb le importtfier, 
which has nevertheless been hidierto omdi nfglretrf. 
Dr Hooper Is indeed die only writer who has ia dris 
country investigated it with any mhinteness ; but his 
paper, in the memoin of the liondon Medical Society, 
although a very excellent one, as our author observes, 
is very incomplete. On the Continent, Piofesson Ra- 
dolpM and Bremser devoted their attention to the sub- 
ject, and perfected a system of Hefanhithology which 
naturalists and physklogists have generally adopted. 
We need scarcely also aUude to the other contiocntal 
works of Fischer, Block, Zeder, and Breia. Fron lb- 
reign sources only, therdbre, could the English student 
derive the information he might want on thb subject, 
and Mr Rhind has very wisdy stepped forward with the 
intention of supplying this desideratum, and has pre- 
sented us with, in every respect, a very cxcdlent and 
valuable work. 

Our attention is fint of all directed to the manner in 
which worms are supposed to originate, in the Bviag 
body, and to solve this difficulty two questions are sug- 
g estcd ^ Firsts Do the womss derive their existence from 
eggs conveyed into the body throu^ the medium of fosd, 
drink, air, Ac ? Or, secondly^ have they their origia 
by what is called prin^tsvc or spontaneous forma ikn ? 
As Dr Bremser observed, it is difficult to oonodve now 
they can derive their existence from tggji conveyed by 
the medium of the aliments, die water, or air, since tb^ 
are found, as is the case most frequendy with the hyda- 
tid, in those cavities of the body where no extemd open- 
ing or abscess could have been afforded them. The hy- 
datids, says.Laenec, ate '* always enclosed in a cvst, 
which completely separates them from the surronnmng 
parts ; these cysts are frequendy of a fibrous nature, 
but frequendy there are found in them portions of a 
cartOagiiHms, or bony character.'* There have been 
worms, says our author, (Rhind, p. 14i,) found in the 
brain, m the lirogs, in the liver, the biliary ducts, and even 
in the heart itsdf ; and Hopkinson and Morgan disco- 
vered a species of worm {ihefalariapapillosay in the an- 
terior chamber of a horse's eye. We find also, in the tenth 
volume of the Transactions of the Royal Sodety, another 
worm described by Captain Brown, (the asearis peUucU 
dus,) which also inhabits the eyes of horses in India, and 
may be seen swarming about in the aqueous htimour 
with great activity. Worms have unquestionably been 
found in the intestines of the foetus, and Blumenbadi 
saw a taenia in a new-born foaL The experiment of 
Schreiber is also adduced, who fed a polecat tor six weeks 
with milk, containing the eggs, and also the various se- 
cies of intestinal worms ; yet after some time, when the 
animal was killed, not a worm was found in its body. 
Opposed to this, however, b the experiment of Pallas, 
who introduced the eggs by a small incision into the ab- 
dominal cavity of a o^, in which instance, after the ex- 
piryof a month, he found young toenia in the cavity. 

The hypothetical explanation which has been found- 
ed on the second question, referring the formation of the 
worm to raontaneous generation, b warmly combated 
bjr our author. If in tms manner they derivud their ori- 
ffm, how happens it, he aslcs, that they shoiUd l>e of such 
diflbent spMies and forms, and inhabit difierent portions 
of the intestines— .one kind feeding only on pure chyle, 
another on foeculent matter ? How should those inha- 
biting the same place, feeding on the same aliment, dif- 
fer so remarkably in dieir sise and structure ? ^' If we 
admit,'* he observes, ^* that sn animal having a perfect 
and complicated structure— fomished widi a head s 
stomach — an intestinal canal, &c could be formed by 
any spontaneous action, or combination of animal parti- 
des, there would be no end to theory." A fidd of mea- 
dow grass, by the spontaneous arrangements of its par- 
tides, ** might produce an ox ; or the fermenting dniw- 
hill charged with animal pwtides in abundance, mig^Dt 
be the matrix from whence sprang the hog that fieeds on 

■ - ■ ^ 



fti" On iMt •atjM, M OD mutj othtn, tlia qaeolMin 
thcorlit ii cnttrilT K « lM> ; ndlber of the abotc tx- 
ptenarinii an Hmfkctorr t o*" <■" *< ■S"« *ltb llle 
uthoc, thit t)w"otiiI)iOTentiof theaeaiilauliiiUTlM 
cnrisl to (bow nvitia, b; the abtorbnt vetttU, or bf 
■omc at thow animab pnnctuing knd tmtring the ex- 
toDal ikJD, u b nppoaed tn bi the eua wiih thtJUaria 
wteiineniU, or Oubi«a wornu" - 

In ihe HiccadiDit tecdoiH rf tbii tnilf intemtii^ ud 
niluabk Totk, Ml Bhlnd proceeds to give ■ racdDctmc. 
~ and dcKriptfoD of ibe diffcioii tpedn of womu 
I an fboud id lb* aliiDCDt*^ aui>l, ud olber e>- 

and texture* of tbebodf. Tbe iTlDptoaw and in*- 

tbodaof cmcan tbAiconridonL Tbc work, <n ibonU 
' ' ilz plain, deMTlpllTe of Ibe Mtnmin* of 
mmu, tbednwh^of wbkh ha*e been 
txceirted hj Captain T. Brown, vllh a fidelilj and 
iatrrina Iba blghcM pniaa. ' 
snaini br 



our ten 

RUod'ewofktadeddadlTifaebetltbathaaappatad la 
dila omntrf on Helmlnibolagjr, and we Teoamraend it, 
witboat anf hedlatioa, to our medial n»d«tt, and tboae 
tbenuclTc* in naiond hEatny. 
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, ii not ao moch Ocmun u Dutcbi 
«d ibore HajBice tbe buiki, thaugh richi; cultiTaCed, 
■ctamoaodut Tba Faooramic ^sw, now before lu 
io tbe dine of a mqt, of ibat portion of the liTcr moat 
wonb Httag, il npoa a large and diitinct acale. At] 
tbe towna, <dd canka, "'r^*, monnlaina, and olher 
Rmadafak objoeia, ar« aet down ; and, bj icbrrlng to 
the 9lBDD-l>oal Compaiiioii, which aeeoapanin tlie map, 
cTBj leqolaile tafonnatiaa ia obtainad. We eonodre 
■bat cMt; txarcller, witblM M enjoy the Kenny of the 
Rhioe, ihonld take thia Puanmie Vie* of it along 
" 'tim I and nai tboaa wbo ne**r lean tbelr oun 
la, may, by ila aitUtaoee, form ■ teiy accurate 
of tbe b«Hitie« of that nNnantie riTO', and coue 
■da wby Lord Bytoii ibould ao enlhuilaalicaUj 
^Ttaald, 

" Adleo to tbee, &Ir Rhine! BT^adiea! 
Tboc can be no adien M ecene like thine ; 
TW mind li coloured by thy erery hue ; 
And if reluctantly the eyea rndgn 
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Bot none nnit^ In one *"*■'■'■■; uaam. 
The brOliBat, bir, and soft,— the glorica id old daya.' 
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lawaa Fottkai Anthology ; or Sikct Pitcafrom On 
/rimclp^ German PotUf aceompaiAd wUh Notei 
fiir Hit utt cf Stitdenti i and preceded by an Hittori. 

al SkelA of German Poetry, a Hit of the moil die. 

tiaguUhed PaeU, and ihort NaUcei of the Anthori 

tiaud. By A. Bemaya. London. JUeiati Tnut- 

tdl and Co. 1829. 

Tn Oamana hare Ibta, ai 



, ^ other pecnliailtica, 

Aat vbaterer they tmdeiwke, mult be done lyeleouti. 
ally, «D ackntiae prlndpka. Tbia tendncy, which 



apectod 
■haU b< 



tif^ may bare ita aonree 
both. It aacma lo ne, may be tncad lo tbe inflneDoe of 
the UDlToiitEea on tbe <ntgin and pngieaa of Ocnnan 
litatature *n influence more deeply noted, and more 
perradins than we find eteideed b* aimilar inatitntlona 
m any oUer oonntry. However tbla may be, tbe pro> 
dlbciion for lyilematlc exenioo muit alwayt opnata 
beneBdally on the higher orden of inlellect. Il eoncen* 
trataa and regulalea the facultlea in ibeir dcrelopemeat 
and applicatliio, it countencu the inclinatloii, more or 
lass ammgly felt by all, to diiupate their eae^cs amid 
too neat a variety of undertakingi. 

l^oo minda of a imaller calibre, bowenr, tbeeffixta 
of tbia ayaleniatie tun are sometimes ludicnnu enoagh. 
Tbere I* seazeely, in Oeimaoy, a retailer of the most 
raluelaH aeemd.baad Utoary amatl talk — scarcely a 
eottactor of impiea^ona of sem — or a buater of auio. 
giaphl, but molt amoge the products of his Ubonti 
with aU lbs pomp and parade of a sdentiSc claasiflea- 
Tbey will make a scieDce of any thing. Our re. 
1 InUruclDt in tbe mantge, (at a UniTctsily that 
be nameless,) not contented with being master ot 
hit art, and one of the beat praetieal Instr u c to rs we 
know, most needs phUoupbiae upon iL He deKvers 
annually a short coorae of lectunri ; in which, from an 
accurate detail of tbe aoatomy of the huoun body, and 
of tbe borae, be proceeds to evolve, with logical pied- 
lion, tbe principles of tbe «uestrlan art 

These are tbe extreme e^ls of the spirit of lyitem i 
but tbcra li a middle clan, in opetation apon whom it 
is. perhaps, still nmB Important to notice. We mean 
upon that body, which, in every natioa where litoature 
ia cultivated, muit necesaaiily form the bulk of its li- 
terary men — indlvidaali of respectable and carefully im- 
ptored, but by do means extraordinary talent. The at. 
lentian to sjitemalic atianKemeiit, of which we are speak- 
ing, frequently glvca to the works of Ibis cUsi in Ger- 
many, an appearance of profundity and interest, even 
where the Ihoughtian neither original not etriklng, nor 
the imporlant nets dther new or numerous. This pa. 
rade of system hii ■ different effect upon two seta of 
lyios in Uerman literature. Tbe one caitied away by 
ill ipecioua show, frequently attribute to the mast ot 
Oerman literati a greater degree of genios than tbey 
possess. Tbe other, finding this show occaiionally hoi- 
low, reckon it to the whole nation for pedantry and af- 
fectation. The truth ia, thai this devotion to system is 
merely ibe drtas of the country, and by no mcani a ne> 
cessaty indication either of deep thought on the one 
band, or of afleeialion of il on the other. 

Tbere ia enough of ihia characlerjttie of hi* coootiy- 
men in Mr Benayi' book to have induced ns to write 
him down a German, even bad be not announced tbe 
lact in hia dedication. 

The cnncenti of tbe work, both original and leleclad, 
are arranged with a decree of care and prtdaian, that 
few Enghsb anthologists would have dreamed of. It 
contains, in the firet place, a historical outline of Oer> 
man poetry, placed tbere for Ibe purpoae of giving the 
student a getieral idnt of the whole body of poetry, from 



dhis 



Tfalii 



followed by a list of itl the Oerman pacta, from the 
time of Ophi, (about the commencement of the 17lb 
century,) down to tbe present day. They are claned 
each under that branch nf poetry in which Mr &niays 
if of opinion Ibat be excelled. This is again followed 
by a ccmciac account of the aotbors of the poems eoD< 
Utned in the anthology. They are arranged in alpha- 
betical Older. Lastly come the seUctiooi themselvta, 
iiNBt consdentionsly arranged according to the four an. 
dent and approved dtviaimu — Narrative, Descriptiva, 
Didactic, and Ljrric poetry. 

Thii arrangement ii well eoncuvcd, and niacoptlble 
of being mad* tbe medium for conveying much valoa- 
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bk informatUn. Our leaders mat t, however, be awaie, 
from what we have said abore, that we are not inclined 
to lay much stress on the best-pUnned and naost pro- 
mising system, until we have seen with what kind of 
matenals the oailine is filled an. It still remains, 
therefore, to ioqairc, in how far Mr Bemajs, in respect 
to extensiYe reading, sound judgment, and good taste, 
has shown himself adequate to the taslt he has under- 
taken. 

With regard, then, to the degree of emditioo dis- 
played in the ^^ historical outline,** this is a point as to 
which we are rather chary of oommittiog ourselves. It 
conreys much information, not easy to k>e had in Eng- 
land ; and more than this, the leading facts are correct- 
ly enough stated. But in these days of Encydopsodias, 
Dictionaries, and compendia of aU sorts and sixes, (to 
say nothing of Reviews and Literary Journals,) it is 
»o easy to show an intimate acquaintance with most re- 
condite subjects, that no faith can be given to the most 
appalling display of citations. We waive, therefore, 
this delicate inquiry, except in so far as to notice the 
rather suspicious circumstance, that the antiquarian part 
of the narrative— the part which affords the most scanty 
materials, but which has been roost f^quently present- 
ed to the public in a condensed form— i» more full and 
satisfactory than the part which professes to give a 
sketch of modem literature, where the materials are 
more abundant, but where, for the want of a good sy- 
nopsis, he was thrown, in a great measure, on his own 
resources— his own research and judgment* 

It is but justice to Mr Bemays to notice, that he may 
here allege, in his defence, the necessary brevity of his 
outline. Although we cannot help thinking, that he 
would liave better consulted the interest of the student, 
by retrenching all of his narrative that precedes the 
controversy between the Swiss and Saxon schools of 
criticism about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
All that relates to the Swabian poets of the middle ages 
has, for that class of readers for whom the work is com- 
piled, neither use nor interest. They had been so com- 
pletely forgotten amid the internal convulsions of the 
emphre, that when the literary spirit again awoke in 
Oermanv, it formed itself not on these forgotten relics, 
but on the contemporary literatures of France and Eng- 
land. When the works of the Alinnesftnger and their 
contemporaries were, at a late period, raked out from the 
lumber of neglected libraries, the modem literature of 
Germany was too far advanced, had already acquired 
too decided a character, to be materially afii^ted by the 
discovery. We do not mean to deny the merits of these 
old bards, but they are a distinct literature— almost a 
distinct language— irom that of modem Germany— and 
their proper place is not in the work before us. 

The same strong objection does not apply to Opitz 
and others, whom we, in like manner, pro^tose to ex- 
clude. They Urote the same dialect, and were the im- 
mediate precursors of the modem poets of Germany. 
But the intellectual exertion of their age is so trifling, 
their individual merits are really so subordinate, that 
the knowledge acquired of them certainly does not com- 
pensate for the condensation of the history of a later, 
busier, and brighter age, necessarily consequent upon 
their mention. 

His account of this later period is indeed meagre in 
the extreme. He mentions, it is true, the leading schocds, 
and the time of their first appearance ; but he does not 
even hint at the progress in Imowledge, refinement, or at 
the peculiar socisl or political relations and changes 
which gave them birth and form. And, without such 
knowledge, we can have no idea of the characteristics of 
any of them. We do not think that his appredatbn of 
the individual character of many of the posts is either 
correct or happy. We think, too, that in enumerating 
the disciples of the different sdiools, he has classed many 
of them cnooeously. Lastly, and what b most unpar- 



donable, he has omitted names tibat have escrdsed a 
most b^efidal influence on German poetry. 

We cannot say much in praise of the taste for poetry 
evinced by Mr Bemays in his selections. That some of 
them are beautiful is certain ; but an overwhelming ma- 
jority cannot be considered as hit specimens of Goman 
genius, nor have they even the merit of being character, 
istic. He seems, instead of culling from the beau and 
most classical authors, to have avoided them as ur as 
he decently could, and to have collected his chief s<Ofts 
among the second-rate contributors to second-rate jour- 
nals and annuals. 

On the whole, we are inclined, from our inspectiaQ of 
this book, to regard its author as a man of respeetable 
acquirements— but more a man of education than nata- 
ral talent. From the sphere of teaching into which he 
seems to have got, we are inclined to believe him well 
oualified for that profession. His book is well adajpted 
ux a text-book ; and, had it made no higher pretensions, 
should have been allowed to pass ; but it is held forth, 
at the same time, as a ^' literary guide** to more advan- 
ced studenu ; and to have bestowed on it, in this pmot 
of view, more unqualified approbation than we have dooe, 
would have been gross flattery. We are not inclined, 
from Uiis specimen, to augur success in the higher work 
which he anticipates in the end of his advertisement, nor 
can we, in consdenoe, advise him to undertake it. 
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^ THB OOCABIOX. 

ThBbs are some subjeeU of so ucred and toleiDn a 
character, that they are deemed beyond the pfovinos of 
periodical writing, m the same way that there an some 
books of so spiritual and religious a cast, that it would 
be looked upon as a work of supererogation to peruse 
them upon any other day than on Sabba t h. Now all 
this, in my humble estimation, is nonsense. For my 
own part, I have felt fully as much of the intensity and 
reality of tme and overpowering religious feeling of a 
spring morning at sunrise--.of a summer evening at san- 
set-^f a moonlight night, when the wide earth lay, at 
twelve o'clock, bright and ^ttering with snow— of a 
merry-meeting, when the fnend I loved had retomed 
safe and sound, and all trae-hearted— of a revival after 
severe and dangerous affliction, when every object around 
me seemed springing by inches into dimensions and ac- 
tivity, — as I have experienced, with all appliances and 
means to boot, when the worshipping oongrqgation stood 
in solemn pause, or the listening audirace appeared to 
bong, in unbreathing attention, upon the preadiei*s 
lips. 

It b on suchgnmndi, and for such reasons, aa these, 
that I have rewUved to reftcsh the recollection of my 
readers with one of the most solemn and impressife 
scenes which the service of our national church pos- 
sesses,— I moan the dispensation of the sacrament of the 
supper, in the ordinsry language of the people desig- 
nated <^ The Occasion.*' I speak not at present of field 
" occasions," with light white clouds overhead, pure 
streams underneath, a green glen, and a sheep-pastured 
hfll-side ;— I speak not of the storm, and the rock, and 
the mountain, under night, and amidst tetupest ;..^ior 
do I daim the advantage of any peculiarity, or extr^ 
ordinary drcumstance or ocenrrenoe, whatever ; I mefe- 
ly aim to impress you with two or thre<! fbttnret, or 
lineameata, of satjrameotaldevotkm, asexhibitad in eoni- 
try congregations in particular. Since there aio many 
who will not, or care not, to contemplals the beau^ of 



holineM in her own chosen abode, she niay oondesoendy 
we deem, without degndstioo, to Tisit them in all the 
retirement of their every-daf avocations and amuse- 
ments ; she may stoop from her higher altitudes to illu- 
mine and cheer the heart and the place where religion 
has no chosen or abiding residence. 

The first point of striidng solemnity is visible in that 
twin row of devout countenances, which reaches from 
end to end of the church, and which bespeaks the pre- 
sence of the elderly and more infirm members of the 
ooogregation^ all desirous as they sre of partaldng early 
of &t sacred ordinance, that their strength may not be 
exhausted by a prolonged attendance, or a somewhat 
crowded approach to the succeeding tables. That old 
woman, whose face is all but hid in her tartan mantle, 
doaely pinned under her chin, is a pauper ; she is sup- 
ported, to the extent of one shilling per wc«k, from the 
box, has her house rent, twenty shillings, paid by her 
grandson, and a lew coals laid down at her door, some- 
time betwixt Christmas and the New Year, by one of 
tlie most charitable of the farming neighbourhood. She is 
r^fular, when weather will permit, in her attendance upon 
public worship ; and her seat upon the pulpit-stair is as 
much her own, by the prescriptive right of occupancy, 
as if she had paid a yearly rent for it. Her whole soul 
is with Ood, as yon may perceive by the wistful and 
eager eye which is cast upon God*s servant, as he opens 
the Book, and proceeds to point out the subject of dia* 
course. Her Bible is duly and carefully returned to her 
lap, and pillowed upon the clean check handkerchief, in 
which it had been iormerly wrapped, whilst she reposes, 
in the sincerity of her faith, and the depth of her devo- 
tioo, oo the supporting pillow of Qod*s revelation. 
Again and again, during the ^ action** sermon, her face, 
all furrowed, browned, and almost care-worn, as it seems, 
is raised, in sorrowful meaning, towards the speaker, 
whilst he speaks of the creature's unworthiness in the 
preseoce of its Maker— of that deeper dye of ingrati- 
tndfi which stains and marks the merely professional 
Christian in particular. A sigh, and a messured sink- 
ing away of the breath, speak the heart*s combat and 
the soul*s humility ; but anon the text seems to bright- 
en, and the speaker's countenance, responding to his 
words, animates with hope— xomforts with consolation 
—assures with pardon. The sinner is weighed in the 
balance, and found wanting; but a greater than the 
Roman patriot enters, and the balance is turned [in 
his £ivour, by those robes of sacred investment with 
which the scale of adjustment is charged. Oh, my 
soul, enter not thou into the habitation of any one 
whoee heart is not moved at a scene like this, when 
God*s messenger, in the manifestation of embodied 
mercy, clings to man even in the rags of defiled huma- 
nity, and in niite of scorn, and rage, and death, leads 
csptivity captive, and when a pious widow, from whose 
habitation tne fiuee and the vi*ion of childhood— hus- 
band— brother — friend, have long been banished, feds 
herself befriended, supported, ransomed by heaven ! 

But the more solemn service is now drawing to a 
close, and it is manifest to the ofikiating dergyman 
tiiat next table will condude the communion. A few 
straggUng forms darken the eastern entrance, and a se- 
condhalf-double verse of the psalm is sung, that all in- 
tending commuaicanu may have time to come fonrward 
ere the last address commence. There is one figure by 
the door.way, hanging in apparent irresoluUon whetliCT 
to retreat or advance, whose appearance and history are 
falcnlstfd to interest. She is the grandchild of that very 
widow, by whom, in part, a grandmother's necessities 
sre suppUed from a limited half-year's wages and har- 
vest fee ; she is only seventeen, and this is her first com- 
munion; she has been most regular all along in her 
church attendsnce ; her character is altogether blame- 
less, and even exemplary. Yes— her whole frame is 
seized with trembling— the tear stands dear and ripe in 



her eye, ready to descend on her handkerdiief, from the 
knotted comer of whidi she is now awkwardly endea- 
vouring to unfold her token. The last line is audibly 
read by the precentor, when, as if stealing into a bless- 
ing — as if instituting a daira for a mercy she was not 
entitled to, she suddenly seats herself at the farthest ex- 
tremity of the half.fiUed seat, and can, with difliculty, 
be persuaded by the elders to assume a higher posi- 
tion. 

If there be any object in this dark and dresry worid 
of sift and sufiering, upon which divine existences may 
be supposed to look, with an interest altogether wor- 
thy of the intensity and purity of celestial feeling, it 
must be upon a scene like tnis ; and there are thousands 
and tens of thousands of such to be seen in sonny Scot- 
land, betwixt the months of May and November of every 
succeeding year. It is thus that our youth are, in by 
far the greater proportion of instances, reared, if not to 
the highest reach of moral excellence and devotional 
feeling, at least to a degree suffident to guard them 
against open violations and unchristian infringements of 
God's known— felt— revealed wilL The hand which 
has handled — the lips which have tasted— 4he heart 
which has felt— these are henceforth enlisted in the ser- 
vice of one who may not be decdved, and who csnnot 
be associated with the thoo^ts, the words, or the works 
of impurity. Sincerity, even in religious observances, is 
said to be of rarer occurrence than could be wished du- 
ring the proper and supported manhood of onr being. 
Tt^ is a bold and unleaning sdf-sufiidency in man 
when his bone b hardened and matured into strength, 
and his blood circulates in potent regularity along his 
framework ;— ^ut in youth and in age, religion— 4ivine, 
unflinching religion — is all in alL Your parlour is lined 
all round of a Sabbath evening, with youthful, but de* 
votional countenances ; these are the expectants of im- 
mortality, whom conscienoe and parental solidtude have 
sent to your ministerial residence, with the view of re- 
cdving instruction, direction, and exhortation, on things 
which belong to their eternal peace. There is not one 
—no, not even that strongand iron-fisted figure of prema- 
ture manhood, who could twist a poker, or support a 
horse-load— there is not one amongst them who is not 
deeply, devoutly, decidedly in earnest 

M an may be an erring being, but, afrer all, he is not na- 
turally presumptuous. Oh, yes, he means well ; and all 
this pretty drde of rosy cheeks and neat habiliments 
means well ; they would recoil from the very breath of in- 
sincerity. Sincere are they now ; and when the bloom, and 
the strength, and spring-tide of blood, have faded, and 
relaxed, and ebbed into sullenness, weakness, benumb- 
ed frigidity of pulse and frame, they will again be in 
earnest. Over the intermediate and unrestrained tra- 
vail of life, may Ood, in his mercy, extend the covering 
of forgetfulness — that auspicious mantle of imputed 
covering — under which Uie soul can depart in peace, 
and live in felidty ! It is not that nooral and able men, 
big-wigged and big-bodied members of our church, 
have written tzeatisa on morality ; it is not that certain 
zealous and overweening preachers and prayers have of 
late devated the rationid standard of religion, fiur above 
the readi of tndioary attainment and apprehension ; it is 
not that knowledge, and even science, have been sold, by 
retell and in penny-worths, to artisans, mechanics, and 
writers* clerks, that our Scottish peasantry continue a 
moral and a devotional people ; — it is owing, in a great 
measure, to the stated and the solemn return of weekly 
ordinances ; and, in particular, of that higher feetival, 
which has long vindicated to itself, in the apprehension 
of Scotchmen, a paramount and distinguishing appdla- 
tion— ^< The Ocoasxow." It is owing to tms cir- 
cumstance that we are still fresh and vigorous, even to 
the core— that our peasantry are, oomparativdy, moral, 
rdijjious, and happy. 

T. G. 
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OV A FSfr 07 THE AKCISKT ECCLESIASTICAL EE* 
Lies OF GOTHIC ARCHITECT UES STILL SXIlT- 
IKO IV SCOTLAXD. 



By Jonathan A. BelL 

** Where ralne grer 

Nod to the Moon."- 



-BUftVS. 



Ik Uie hittOTfof few dtiea tball we find la rapid and 
successful a p rogre ss in the Imowledge and practical 
cnldration of ardiitecture, and the fine arts in general, 
as has been manifestly exhibited within the last few 
jears in the Northern Metropolis. Indeed, so Terr 
sudden has been the change from the lofty, untutored, 
step-gabled buildings of Normandy to the most refined 
ana pure examples of Greece, that one is apt to doubt 
whether a taste will be permanent which bears too much 
resemblance, in the rapidity of its motions, to die waver- 
ing uncertainty of fasnion. A proper relish for Grecian 
architecture can only be attained by careful nramina- 
tion,— -br accustoming the eye to purity of outline, and 
the mind to that energy and delightful chastity which, 
though differently developed, characterise alike Grecian 
sculpture and architecture. 

We are willing to belieye, howerer, that what may 
have been at first the effect of caprice or affectation, will 
speedily attain a firm footing on the broad basis of cul- 
tivated taste ; and the only reasons we have for quarrel- 
ling with this Patagonian stride are, that the modesty 
of nature has been already overttepped in several in- 
stances, and, what we lament still more, the character- 
istic architecture of the country has been allowed to faU 
into utter oblivion. Thus the sudden predilection 
for classic novelty seems likely to complete what the 
barbarous and cruel spoliations of the Covensnten be- 
gan. A sufficient number of relics, however, still 
remain, scattered about the land like unavenged spirits, 
pointing back with mournful finger to the period of 
their former glory, to show clearly what that architec- 
tnre has been. Though in many cases debssed and 
Frenchified, we yet question much if England herself, 
stored as she is with all her magnificent ecclesiastical 
trophies, can boast of any, more ancient or interesting, 
than are to be found in several of the counties of Scot- 
land, and more especially the northern. The very 
debasement of style, and stamp of foreign ideas, inter- 
mingled here and there, though much to be regretted, by 
the'arcbitect, who, like the painter, is ever in pursuit of 
the beautiful, ought only to awaken more genoal curio- 
sity. It has always appeared to us matter of no smaU 
wonder, that such a feding does not exist, especially 
among the Scottish clergy, considering the sacred cha- 
racter ot most of the ruins to which we allude— some of 
which, indeed, are still in a suflident sute of repair to 
admit of their being employed as parish churches. Be- 
ftdes their being so ckisdy connected with the history 
of the Reformation and other derical matters, snother 
motive for paying attention to this subject is to be found 
in the gradual refinement and decance of taste which 
would necessarily flow from it, and the probable intro- 
duction of the pure *< English Architecture*' into reli- 
gious edifices of the day. The dovenly and mean 
manner in which most parish churches are built at pre- 
sent would no longer be permitted by men who had 
learned to appreciate the value of a style which we are 
now pleased to term Gothic and barbarous— 4W if these 
were convertible terms. Nor would die architect, 
builder, and derk of works, confused snd huddled into 
Qoe person, be allowed to send fbrth his vulgar concep- 
tions and bad execution. Surdy the spirit which, per. 
haps rightly, inspired the Covenanters, cannot now exist 
to such an extent as to prevent the eye ttcm distinguish- 



ing the difliaence betwixt a heavy piece of wutfi stone 
and slate deformity, and the beautifol geometrical out- 
line of the dmplest piece of **> Early Engluh ** work,— 
or the miod from feding the truly rdtgious enuKions 
which a good Gothic interior never fails to produce. 

But the architectural knowledge of the der^ and 
others is not to be extended by a mere raking and puss- 
ling after dates. A careful and critical perusal of 
Gothic Architecture in England, or more properly, 
English Ardiitecture, will be found absolutdy ne- 
cessary before the eye can acquire a dear and decided 
discrimination of style. It is not our intention, nor 
would it be possible in so short a sketch, to attempt an 
explanation of the various contingent drcumstanees 
which serve to mark the styles, aim consequently the 
dates of Godiic or English architecture, as completely 
as the acanthus, volute, and triglyph, mark a diffi-rence 
of order in the Grecian. In the few' observations we 
propose, we shall confine oursdves to the simple and 
judldous nomenclature given by Mr Bickman, in his 
*< EMay on Gothic Architecture ;*' from which, without 
quitting his closet, a man of cndinary comprehension 
msT cull sufficient to enable him to know something of 
both styles snd dates. 

Though the subject seems naturally to divide itself 
into two pwts, ecdesiastical and castellated ruins, we 
shall confine oursdves to the former alone. Cas$Uy 
when applied to a Scottish ruin, is oftoi a misnomer. 
The Scottish castle, in many instances, is merdy a rude- 
ly fortified mansion, and sometimes only a single square 
tower, which, before the accession of James VI. to the 
throne of Eneland, every petty baron, or baron*s retainer 
of any wealth or consequence, was forced to inhabit, to 
protect him from the predatory attacks of a lawless and 
disjointed population. Generally speaking, the ardii- 
tectural remains of these strongholds are rude, without 
character, and by no means to be for a moment compared, 
in importance, to the ecdesiastica] ruin, inheriting, as it 
does, a portion of the magnificence and richness dis- 
played in the religion of its original founders. Leaving, 
then, the castle to the perusal and study of the inquisU 
tive antiquarian, we shall notice, in as brief and concise 
a manner as possible, one or two of the ecclesiastical 
ruins most eminent for their architectural peculiarity. 
Were we to launch out into desultory remarks and poeti- 
cal descriptions of scenery, we should find our lucubra- 
tions, like the evening shadow on the did, still growing 
upon us, the nearer we approached the seeming termina- 
tion of the subject. 

Eloik Cathedral, Morayshire.— -Tliough 
awara that there are one or two ruins of some conse- 
quence north of this latitude, especially the church of St 
Majpus in Kirkwall, Orkney ; the Priory of B^u Iden, 
or Bewly, in Ross-shire ; and Pluscardine Priory — to 
the preservation of whidi its noble owner has given 
every attention,-.yet none of these are so characteristic 
or important. In its perfect state, the Cathedral of 
Elgin miut have been one of the finest, if not the 
finnt, sacred edifice in Scotland. Its plan originally 
was that of a magnificent cross church, with nave, 
aisles, transepts, chmr, diapter house, and diapds, — 
dismantled parts of all which are still in existenoe. 
There have been oriffinally three towere, two at the 
west end of nave aides, and one at the intersection of 
the nave and transepts. The whole of this ruin— 
for ruin it is most effectually, as the ground is quite 
strewn with the ihigments— is of an early character, 
with here and there a very few marks of perpendicmkf 
work. The western towen, portions of which still 
exist, are Norman in outline, possesslog also the 
broad, fiat buttresses, and the double windows divided 
by shafts, bebnging to that style. Some fine doon still 
remain, strangdy ornamented with a dedded mixture of 
the early English-toothed ornament, and the Decorated 
square flowers. The tracery of almost all the windows. 
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to which, by die bj, thedfk aatfaoritiet of the picaeDt 
day teem to beer m much enmity at the refonnen of 
yore^ b other destroyed or cut out ; some four and two 
Itghu still are readable, however, and appear to beloog 
to what may be termed the early Decorated, or Transition 
style from early English to Decorated. The east end is 
an dahosats piece of early English, though possessing 
serenl symptoms of forei^ outline. The Chapter- 
house, whiai may be considered of Decorated date, is 
richly groined, and the central pier has shafts entwined 
with wreadis and flowered capitals. On the whole, this 
ruin is a most interesting one, and of a chaster charac- 
ter than we generally see in Scotland. 

TRKCHUmCHOFOLDMACHA&,ABXRDCEK8HIRE. 

— *rhe churdi of Old Machsr, generally termed the ca- 
thedral of Old Abordeen, must have been, when per- 
fect, a magnificent structure, as even now the nave, 
which is all that is in preservatioo, forms of itself a large 
and haodsoroe building. Somepart of the transept walling 
still remains, which s^dws the plan of the cbordi to have 
been that of a cross. The west f^t is of granite, work- 
ed boldly in die Decorated style. There are two towers, 
with short spires. The towers have projected battle- 
ments, and are machioolated. There is a wood roof in 
the interior, of good character. Some monuments exist 
in the transepts, whidi are shamefully exposed to the 
weather, though possessing much good detail. Several 
of the smaller mouldings of this church show how much 
may be done with granite. 

Glasgow Cathedral..— This is a piece of early 
Eaglidi design, in exceedingly good repair, of a chaste 
and bcantiftif character, and is well worthy more atten- 
tive observation and study than is generally allotted to 
iL From that spirit of Scottisli economy, however, which 
has mined so many of the larser ancient churches, it 
has not entirdy escaped. In ]dan, it is the almost uni- 
versal one of a cross, with the transepts metamorphosed 
into entrances to the nave and aisles, which are fitted up 
for the reception of one congregadon ; and to the choir 
snd sisles, which accommo«Ute another. The transepts, 
whkh, by the way, are singularly short, and have both 
had additions, are now in complete ruins, and are crown- 
ed at their intersecdon with nave and choir, with a tow- 
er and spire, the upper pordon of which is easily distin- 
guished as of modem date. There is also a tower at the 
west end of the north aiUe. In composidon the nave 
snd dioir diffix materially, but both are good. The 
dioir is considerably richer in its detail, possessing man v 
specimens of foliage of equal design and execudon with 
those of the largest and most elaborate in the English 
csthed^s. The west door, though now built up, de- 
serves to be nodced for its decidedly foreign appearance, 
-.French in design, and English in detaiL The great 
sttraction of the cathedral is die Crypt, (under the choir 
snd adjoining chapter-house,) which is not equalled by 
any English examples, in spite of their variety and 
beaoty. It is an intricate piece of rich early English 
work, with piers, arches, and groming of highly orna- 
mented character. The intersectbn of the groins are 
adorned with splendid bosses, and the doors and pier- 
capitals are ridi in flowers and other ornaments peculiar 
to the style. 

The Old College Chuech, Edihbuegh.-. 
We mep tk m this example particularly, in order to at- 
trsct attentioo to a very b«Mitiful composition, now in 
s state of utter neglect and oblivion. Of this church, 
nhkh has been a cross one, only the choir and transepts 
exist, the nave having disappeared, as well as the tracery 
of most of the windows,— thanks, probably, to the and- 
Ooddc gusto of some paeudo magisterial junto. In spite 
of these dilapidadons, however, there still remains suffi- 
cient food for the architect, ever hungry in these met- 
iers. The style, interiorly, is Decorated, with plen and 
srches of boradfol workinanshlp. Indeed, I quesdon 
modi if Eo^and hendf cotdd produce more exquisitely- 



flowered ci^itals, or mouldings of better character. The 
centre and transepts have bosses of much beauty, and 
the choir is groined with plsio aislea. The south door 
stands in an open porch, formed by a circular segmental 
arch springing from two boldly projecting buttresses, 
with some good groining. This seems to have beeo the 
source whence a porch of the same design has been taken 
to adorn RosHn Chapel, and is curious on that account. 
There are a few mouldings, and other details worth note, 
scattered elsewhere about the exterior. 

Meleose ABBET.-.Though not one of the most 
characteristic, this is eertamly one of the most msgnifi- 
cent, ruins of which Scotland can boast As we approach 
the Border, we find the architecture gradually losing its 
foreign peculiarides, and verging more and more into 
pure English work. The styles here are of all grada- 
doos, from early English to Perpendicular, with here 
and there curious mixtures of both, the design being 
early, and the details late,«4i peculiarity notunfrcquendy 
to be observed in Scotland. The greater pordon, how- 
ever, is Decorated, and of excellent character. The pre- 
sent remains consist of almost all the church, and part 
of the cloisters. The nave has two south aisles, one very 
narrow, and then another broader beyond. The choir, 
though very short, having but small projection from the 
transepts, is richly groinra. A decorated window of five 
lights, which belongs to the south transept, is quite a 
iiMdel of beauty ; and the east window, of Perpendicular 
date, though mutiladon and alteradon have been busy 
with it, §Sil displays the skeleton of a noble design. 
There are some good ancient monuments ;— 4iere sleeps 
the gallant James, son of William, Earl of Douglas, 
who fell at the battle of Otterburo, unable to withstand 
the fiery onset of valiant Hotspur. In speaking of this 
ruin, we have been much less diffuse than we odierwise 
should have been, had it not been so well known, both 
by inspecdon and descripdon. It is the property of the 
Duke of Bucdeuch, and we should almost deem it the 
most valuable of all bis Scottish possessions,.— 4he fair- 
est jewel in his ducal coronet. 

Befbre concluding these cursory remarks, we cannot 
refrain fh>m again eamesdy calling die attendon of the 
public, and of the clergy in pardciuar, to the careful pe»> 
rusal and study of Scottish ruins in general. They are 
relics of architecture peculiarly nadonal ; of architecture, 
from the solemnity of its character, well fitted for reli- 
gious purposes, and offering to the mere amateur, or an- 
dquanan idler, a wide field for speculadve lore. To the 
artist, too, pardcularly die arebitectnral draughtsman, 
they offSer a targe extent of untrodden ground, the greater 
part of them having never been illustrated by engraving, 
and the few which nave are robbed of their fair propor- 
tions, vulgarized, modified, and mangled. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



FRAGM15NT OF A POETICAL EPISTLE, 

Addreued to afiiend m England, in theyewl826f when 
the Young Ladiet of Edinburgh gave up their time en- 
tireUf to JUling Eaxars with ingenious Worktf gold ta 
muiit the Poor m a severe Season. 

By Mrs Grant o/Laggan, 

I HAVE plunged unawares Into sad r e t rospec ti on, 
Tet do not imagine me sonk in dejection ; 
To gradtude^ friendship, and kindness, aUve^ 
To please and be pleased, I assiduously strive ; 
Nor view with indifference the fair and the witty, 
That adorn thb sdHnamed intellectual dty. 
To beauty and merit their daims I allow, 
But to me they were ne*er so attracdve as now : 
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The gayett ^gajj md th« ilnert of line, 

Ninr wait, Ukemeek handmaids, roond Charity's shrine. 

The ftding must sorely he general and deep, 

Thai has Inli'd both flirtation and gonip to sleep. 

The deeply-dyed stockings of Ultramarine, 

Now modestly corer'd, can scarcely be seen ; 

The q»ell both the harp and piano has bonnd,— 

Till the tablet are fill*d, they scarce utter a sound. 

All thoughts and all hands are engroas*d by one oare^ 

For idle amusement no time can they spare ; 

Tet time on swift pinions seems hastening away— 

They were ncrer more cheerftil, tiioogh nerer less gay. 

How sweet are the hours that are sodaDy spent, 

In those labours of love, crown'd with peace and content ; 

While the needle and pencil give fancy faU scope, 

And porerty tastes the rich cordial of hope. 

Yes, ehildrm of sorrow ! ye hope not in vain ! 

The Father of mercies, that hears you complain, 

Has awaken'd, firom soft and luxurious repose. 

Those Spirits, commissioned to lessen your woes^ 

Like ministering angds, benignant and good. 

They work to supply you with raiment and food | ' 

Nor fcvget, while you thus by their bounty are fed. 

Him who had not on earth where to shdter his hsad : 

Even Him who to mn and to suffer was bom, 

Who tMted of poverty, outrage, and scorn. 

Tet female solicitude foIlow*d Him, when 

He most was despised and rejected of men. 

They senred at His taUe— they wept at His croai ;— 

Like gold at the furnace, when dear'd of its dross. 

In danger and sorrow they fiiithful were found. 

And with richest rewards their devotions were crown*d. 

On the morning of Glory, that broke on the tomb. 

That robVd Death of its sting, and the Grave of its 

gloom, 
The Con4|ueror's triumph to women was shown ; 
He was hail'd on His way by women alone ; 
On them His first beams of boiignlty shone. 
To men leave the glory of arts and of arms 
Unenvied, while strong in your feminine charms^ 
In kindness, and pity, and sympathy drest. 
Say, who can your right of dominion contest? 
A sway unsupported by courage or art — 
The mind it improves, while it softens the heart. 

Brae Houtey Edinburgh, 

■ 
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We lesra that the Arcana of Sdeoce and Art, for 18S9. wiU be 

Cbliahed this month { and will contain all the popular diaoover- 
I and trnproveromta of the paat year. In mechanical and chcmi- 
eal adenee, natinal hlatory, rural and domeatie eoonomy, the me* 
fal and flna ana, and amwonHaneom regjiter. Th« fbrthoominff 
volume win be aonewhat kmr than uiat of laat year, and wiH 
be ilhtitnited witti upwarda of twenty angravinn. 

The new taerad poem, *' Toe Opening of the Sixth SeaU" origi- 
nally announced for November last, and accidentally delayed, will, 
we are infocmed, at length poaitively appear in the middle ef 
January. It ia to bedeooated, by pcrmfisloo, to the Reverend 
H. H. MUman, Profcaaor of Poetry atttie Univerrity of Oxford. 

The i brthcomiag ** London Review,** edited by me Reverend 
J. Blanco Whto, wlU appear early in February. The Editor, in 
hia prospectus, statca that the London Review is not established, 
aa haa been surmiaad tnm his former wridngs. with the design 
either of opporing or assisrtM the daims of the Roman Catholics. 
He also asserts political iwMpendence of all partiest attaches 
great weight to questiona of political economy t p r o fo sa cs religious 
modentloot and declarea his determinatimi that the London 
Review ahul not advocate the intereats of any claav however 
powerful, in opposition to thoae of the oommuntty. 

A work of an etagant and interaathig kind, eoUfled •* The 
Tower Menafarie^** and oomprlaing daHaeatiom, dcaortpttona, 
and aneedotea of all the animals in the Tower, b on tlie eve of 
pubUtttkm. It will make an excellent presaat for young per- 



The aeeood volume of Memoirs of Uie Aflkirs of Europe, fton 
the Peace of Utrecht, by Lord John Ruaaell, will appear ta afow 
daya. 

A Literary Oasetta is about to be started at Manehetter, mooh 
upon the plan of the Edinburgh Literary JounsL 



We observe tiiat tfie London Weakly Review has pssnd into 
new hands ; and a fiireweH dinner has been aiven to Mr D. L 
Richardson, the original pratiector of that work, who ii aboiu to 
revisit India on prolTecskioal bnslncas. 

Judging by the spedmena whidi have been sobmHtad torn of 
Jcmes's lUustratiooa of Modem Athens, or Views la Ediabanh, 
we are inclined to augur very fiivoutably d this work, vhia ii 
about to be published m Numbers, eadi Number coatsicinc four 
Views and four pagta of lettar-preac^ and ttieprlcctobeioloirai 

R. A. SflittA.->The proftsdonal mnaica] telent of Edtelraiik 
has sustained no slight nas in the recent death of this tasteftil tod 
induatriouB composer. In private lifo, Mr Smitti was dktingiii(b> 
ed for his modest and amiable manners t and. as a mu^eiso, ha 
genius win live in many simple and beautiful ain which he hii 
left behind him. It wiO be long before the place he so ably fDM 
among our amateur and yofwsional arfists can be adeqastdy 
aupplted. 

We have seen the engraving ci Miaa Elin Paton. whidi ii to 
form the flmntispieoe to tne first number of the *' Edinbai^ Uv« 
skal Album," and are happy to aasure our readeii and the frisBdi 
of that lady, that we look up(m it as a performance hiehlTCTedil. 
able to the artists concerned. The engraving is by Mr WilioB, 
from a painting by Mr M'Innes, a young artist of modi|»amiie. 
The likeness is exceedingly good, and the style of exccotka 
dukste and elennt. 

T^eaiHeal 6oMlp.— For want of a Mrs Siddoosor aMtaO*- 
Neil, the London critios are contented to be greatly deGriited 
with Miss Phillips; but we suspect much that this yooag lady, 
though a correct and pleasing actress, possesses little povernil 
and original genius.— We perceive that the Beaux StraUgcm, oof 
of the best of our English comodies, has been revived at Cotcnt 
Garden, and has been admirably performed. Charles KsmMt ra 
Archer, Keetoy was Scmft, Blandiard was Sullen» Mlsi Fordcnf 
C/h«rry, and loss Chester was Jf re Satfl^n. We should Ifte to see 
Miss Chester here ; she must be a splendid woman. Oob of te 
best of the London critics says, ** Her first launch on to theboutb 
was as proud and roagniflccnt a vision, as if she had been (like 
* the towered Cybele*) a personification of Windsor Csst)e,nwBd 
tower, keep, battlements, and all T We should be dad to lee 
our own Manager play tttt part of Scrub, and in c&et rcqpecti 
we think he could cast the Beaux Stratagem very rcspectablT -Tbi 
popular little Theatre of the Adetphi has produced a HsHeaoiiH 
ade^ which, in the judgment of the juvenile audience, bead uhh 
at the great houses to rticks— it is called ** The Magfe Mamw< 
bones or, Taffy was a Welchman, Taffy was a TWef r A dovn, 
who appears in It, by name Paulo, la declared to be ^ODlvkx 
^timate descendant of Joe Ghmaldi now on the stsgfc— Tb< 
French plays at the English Ooera-houae have commenced. Be- 
sides all the comedians whom we have had here, the cwnMn; 
la to comprise Iflles. Jenny Vertpre and Jenny Colloa, snd Ma- 
sieurs Laporte, Perlet, dec— Miss Paton hat been perlbmiitt >fl 
Dublin with the greatest rcfa^.— Nothing oinnj conseqiunoe hai 
been doing at our Theatrei small cpbemeral ^eces. in tvoarts. 
aeem to be the staple commodity. We anticipate soon, hovenr, 
some more distinffuiihed novelties; and we shall oursdva Uki 
an early opportunity of saying a few words eooceroing esch (Am 
leading members of our compaoy.^There is a tiglil>rooe dsnca 
at the Caledonian Theatre, of the name of Wilwn, wboisTCO 
extraordinary fcata are certainly well worth aeeingi 

Weekly List or PEBFoajiAjrcES. 
Jan. S.-^an. l0« 

Sat. Qrtew-iyed Momter, Frae and Eom, A Do» 

Mow. Heart vf Mtd-Lothian, First Vo9t, 4 Do. 

Tuaa. The Two Friends, Aloyee, 4 The Bottie Imp, 

Wao. PauiPry,FreeandEa*u,ARoUn»omCruioe» 

Thvr. Rob Rmi, ^ The Fatal Roek. 

Fmu Uary Qaeta qf Scots, Mason ofBuda, ^ Rchhacm Cmot- 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

•' Adeiine."fh»n the German of Burger, and " A Scott Siof." 
by the Ettrick Shepherd, in our next. _. 

A presaof matter forcea ua reluctantly to postpone " Staav 
written at Midnight." till next weriu 

The Remarks •* On Language" are elever, butdonotseoBO; 
aetly calculated for our pages.—" Confessions of an Ineoi>'S. 
are well written i but we eannot consent to oontinue any sittw 
through three or fbur Numbera. The paper conecminc ** "^ 
Queen of Scots" win not suit us.— <* Monsters not mentianed^ 
LinnsDOs" was not written by the gentleman named; his srttfu 
was in a previous odumn. 

The '« StanaasT tnxa 01««ow we Bke, and propoaa pnhlidunt 
them soon .—Laura's Lines *' On discovering a dead momer^flo^ 
on the countenance of her chUd," give promlae of fotv**^ 
lence.— The ** Unas to Profoasor Wflaon, on readb« his ' y«l»« 
Peace,'" are not worthy of the sul^ecL— There is eoosidcniiH 
genius and IMing in the verses entUlcd, *' 1 love thce-oiui 
thee," but they are not perfect enough.- '« Jack's Ode W«M 
New Year" win not suit ua.— We fear the «• Parody" «U1 ae«a 
aee the hght.— >We have received the foUowing 

BnOBAM on THOMAS BOOD. 

When the prophet afaandon'd this world of folly* 
His aMiaMr he gave to his pui^ berefti 

So the laughtaigjgod, Momua, to rout melanehoiyi 
BehhKl him hfi Beod to hto votaries left. 

An eommuDloatloos for the EnrroB moat be postpaM* 
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The PUnter't Guide ; or a PracHeal JBitay on Ike best 
Method of giving immediate ^M to Wood^ bjf the 
rtmovai of large Trees and Underwood ; heing an 
attempt to place the Art^ and that of general ArborU 
euMmre on phytohgical and fixed principles. By Sir 
Heniy Sieaart, Bart. Second Edkkm ; greatly im- 
MOTcd and enlarged. Edinburgh aod Londoo. John 
Mnrraj. 1828. 

Tmm firtt edition of this work was pnblkhed earlf 
is the Tear 1828, and was wld in three months. A ie» 
eoad edition^ was published list December, and is already 
nearij all sold off, so that a third is likely to be called 
ten ere long. Besides tlie elaborate and highly com- 
'iw i h 1ft 1i*y reTiews of the *^ Planter's Onide,^ wliidi 
have apponcd in moat of the scientific and agricultural 
jooroan, it has been also introduced to more general 
aoHee by Tery able articles in tiie Quarteriy Berkw and 
tttli wwi d's Magaant, the former of which was writ- 
tm by Six Walter Scott, and the latter by Profesaor 
WilsoD. It may seem almost superfluous in us, at this time 
of day, to ol^ any obsertations on a work now so very 
widely known and esteemed. The improrements, how- 
ever, on the present edition are of that nature which giro 
it several new featoiea, and in particular, greatly extend 
its applicability to tiie purposes of the general planter. 
Bcsaoes, there is one view of the subject which has not 
been innMed on by any preriotts rerlewer so strongly as 
we coDOeiTe the author would wish, and which appears 
to ua of sudi importance as to warrant our directing 
the attention of our readers to it in an especial manner. 
We allade not to the mere practical and mechanical 
'diseovcries, which it is obrious to every one Sir Henry 
Steoart has made io the art of gifing inunediate efiect 
to wood, but to die far higher and more philosophical 
flMmid he has taken, in applying to the science of ar- 
Mricnltore, physiolagical and chemical principles. We 
toach upon tids point the more willio^y, because Sir 
Henry StenarL with all his phytoloffical knowledge, has 
cvefnlly vfMeA any thing like the dry tedmicallties 
of abetiact science, or the quavery and attecutkm which 
sfan raoM at a display of individual acquirements, (often 
sofidenUy superficial,) than the imparting of useful 
Ubrraatton to others. He wtites in a clear and popu« 
ht alyle, and, scientific as he is^ he steadily keeps his 
I ol^ct in view from beginning to end ; which is by a 
••dTinducdve reasoning, founded on the facts he 
u he pro ceeds , to show, that the transplanting of 
kM tfeca, the yi(«i^ftf«v /Mrr^^vnvitv, is not an impos- 
Mr task, but a very practicable labour, and that coun- 
Iqr pflUiaMn nny, whenever they please, and at a mo- 



9mtm meltmty scatter them about their parks, though 
teMMli traospUnted be fifty and sixty years old. 
l-ftWblt » litne remstkable, that, notwithstanding 
"^of^books whidi have bsien written in this 



and odier countries on the cnltnre of wood, no atteuvt 
was ever made till now to teach planting on sdentioc 
principles, or any prindples at all ; whilst chemistry and 
physiology have, in modem handis, rendered the sbter 
department of agriculture a new art Some idea may 
be formed of the low state of aiboricultural knowledge 
all over the country, from the fact, that only a shwt 
time ago, a person of the name of Withers — an attccb 
ney at Holt, in Norftilk, and possessed of only a few 
acres of grouiid,-^not only imposed the most absurd 
theories on the public, but actually frightened the Com- 
missioners of Woodff and Fordts, by threatening a par- 
liamentary inquiry. This couM never have been the 
case had science been property directed to the subject of 
plantinff, and those principles eataMlshed, which, being 
rounded on an attentive examination of natural facts, it 
would be impossible for the most ingenlotts sophi^iy 
to controver L But the truth is, that ftrom the di^ of 
the Bomans under Nero and Vespasian, the art has sus« 
taioed no great alteration or improvement The phy* 
siological properties and anatomy ot trees having been 
totally dbregttded by planters, their culture and ma« 
nagement lus been generally looked upon as a se» 
condary branch of Horticulture, and the art of trane- 
planting, in partfoular, or of giving immediate effbet to 
wood, hia continued as much a matter of mere physical 
force as it was in the times of Prinee Maurice of 8m« 
ony, or Louis the Fourteenth, both of whom squaadeiw 
ed immense sums In disfiguring and tearing up by the 
roots, trees which were never destined to be restored to 
the beauty and vigour of which they were thus ruddy 
deprived. 
In all countries trees ase probably Ae most important 

Kroductkm of the vegetable kingdom to dviliaea man t 
at in CFreat Britain, whose very existenee as a power* 
ful aod independent nation is believed to depend upon 
her navy, they acquire a doubb valae^ and are deser- 
ving of dkmble attention. Were it only a question re- 
garding the raahi^ of the best o^^ it should be eon^ 
sidered as one of vitsl importance, and felt to be more 
or lees interesting by every Britidi landowner. But the 
subject is one of still wider range, and in some shape 
or other comes home to the bosomsof aU who have ever 
rejoiced in the green luxuriance of nature. Trees not 
only ftimish the material on which the most useftil and 
tlie most elegant arts depend for their very existence 
but of all the oreaments which give variety and batuty 
to the surftice of the earth, they are the most consplcu« 
ons. They are associated wHh all that Is holy in mu 
ture, and with much that Is tender and endearing in our 
mdlowed recollections of the past There is perhaps 
no inanimate object to which we may become so much 
attached as toa tree, ^ old ancestral tree, that seemed 
with a sort of silent pleasne to sheHer the home of our 
childhood, and under whose paternal br an c h e i i , our chil- 
dren, and our dilldren*sdifldren, may yet be seen to sporf 
for many a summer day. Trees are nrate companions that 
have known us In all our moods, and have almost shared 
them with tisk Bcmrtlfal are- they amidst tht odours. 
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and the gentle ihowera, and the yoang blottoms of 
spring ; glorioai are thej in the gorgeous apparel of the 
blue-skied summer, wiih the wood-pigeons and many- 
coloured birds cooing and singine unseen deep in the 
recesses of their umbrsgeoun boughs ; toucftiingare tliey 
in autumn, and hailovcd with a thousand moral mean- 
ings, in the decaying magnificence of their rainbow foli- 
age ; and venerable, ay, and beautiful, are they in win. 
ter, bending their bare branches to the bUst, or with all 
thdr twigs and sprays stiff and motionless as eoral, in 
the clear frosty air, and glittering in a white covering of 
snow. Trees have figured both in public and in pri- 
vate life ; on the page of history, and in the unedited 
anjials of the heart Add to all the$e associations, others 
arit^ing from a recollection of the many useful and beau- 
tiM inventions to which human ingenuity has made 
timber subservient, and see it in particular triumphing 
over that dement which so long rolled iu wide waters 
in despotic londinees ; and we may at length be able to 
perccAve, in its proper light, the value m a work that 
goes fisr to dissipate the ignorance, error, and confusion, 
that have so long prevailed regarding the planting and 
rearing of trees ; the giving immediate effect to them by 
assigning them the most tasteful and genial situations ; 
and in general all that relates to arboriculture, from the 
minutest deuils of execution, to the most extensive re- 
sulu of experience. 

In manv of the shorter reviews which have appeared 
of the work before ns, we have been sorry to see, that 
the praise, though encomiastic, was of little value, be* 
cause it was given at random, and without a due ap- 
preciation of what Sir Henry Steuart has done, still more 
ibr the science than for the practice of planting. But 
we an afraid that of many reviewers it may be said, — 
laudant quod nam inteWgunU In the present case, at 
least, it is dear that from a want of phytological infor- 
mation, they have too often considered pUnting, like 
digging or ploughing, a mere mechanical art, whilst, 
with aU due deference, it is to us very evident, that the 
author*s chief merit consisu in his elevating it to that 
rank it is entitled to hold among the sciences. Let us 
see for a moment what are his own words upon this sub- 
jfct. We recommend the following passage to the best 
atttrntiftn of our readers : 

*' But the principles on which it is established, im- 
ply a far wider range, and admit oi a far more impor- 
tant application. The art of giving immediate effect to 
wood is not merely an art of practice — it is founded on 
vegeUble physiology and the anatomy of plants, and 
constitutes one branch only of Gcmeual Plamting, 
—which it is still more important to teach, on some 
principles of sdecioe. To carry the former into effect, 
It is obvious that, as materials of considerable magni- 
tude Are neoessarv, so difficulties are found, which do 
not occur in ordinary planting, and by doing greater 
violence to nature, it re^utses far greater dexterity, as 
weU as greater adcnoe. To teach the art, therefore, of 
removing large trees, is to teach, in the most effective 
manner, that of Oenend Planting on Physiological 
principles, which, as they are drawn from nature her- 
self, cannot err, and accordingly they furnish the only 
certain means of accounting for its fulute, or teaching 
it with success. He who can raise a tree from the seed 
to the state of valuable timber, whether for ornament or 
use, must possess a certain acquaintance with the habits 
of woody plantsf But the man who can remove trees of 
considerable age and magnitude at pleasure, must ne- 
cessarilj possess the same species of slcill, and a know. 
Isdgf of the laws of nature to a much superior extent 

^ Oa a subject like this, which is wholly new, but 
not the leas interesting to the British planter, I would 
earnestly entreat the a ttention and indulgence of the 
reader. It is nol more than three score years since 
chanistry and natiiial history have been successfully 



cultivated among us, and applied to the improvement 
of the arts. The ingenious writings and interesting 
discoveries of Mr Knight, the president of the Horticul- 
tural Society of London, have done much to turn the 
public attention to Vegetable Ph)rsiology, as fraportiot 
to the advancement of Horticulture. The late very 
able work of Mr Keith, on Phyitiologtcal Botany, has 
completely systematized the science ; it has tended to 
corre 'X the errors, and supply the omi»sions, of former 
writers, and to bring forward, in one luminous view, 
both his own discoveries and those of foreign nations. 

^^ Let us, therefore, hope, that the present attempt to 
bring vegeuble physiology into notice, by applying it 
to the practice of arboriculture, may not be less success- 
ful than that of applying chemistry to husbandry, which, 
to the astonishment of £urope, iias rendered the culti- 
vation of the soil a new art in modem hands. The cul- 
ture of wood, as has been already observed, in point of 
rank and importance, certainly stands next to the cul- 
ture of the soil, and, in point of attraction, it stands a 
great deal higher, from the delightful effects it every 
where produces ; whether they are seen in the deep se- 
clusion of the grove, the open richness of the park, or 
the endless charms of woodland scenery. Since the la- 
dies of late have become studenu of chemistry, it is not 
too much to expect, that they will be ambitious of au 
taining proficiency in a science, so mudi rotwe akin to 
their own pursuits ; and tiiat country gentleinen, emu- 
lous to profit by so illustrious an example, will not 
suffer vegetable phyaiology to be any longer a desidera- 
tum, either in tbeir own acquirements, or in those of 
their gardeners, their foresters, or their land-stewards. 
Thus a new era will be brought about in Britiah arbori- 
culture, of which the most remarkable circumstance is, 
that it has not been brought about before, amidst the 
advanameat of the otlier arts. And thus England, 
which, a c^tury and a half ago, was t^ birth-place and 
the cradle of vegetable physiology, will soon give lesKms 
in planting, as well as agriculture, to the rest of JSurope.** 
—p. 11—14. 

It is with the view of giving all the aid in the author's 
power to this desirable consummation, that the present 
work has been written. It is divided into eleven Sec- 
tions, which are followed by a copious supply of notes 
and illustrations. The taUe of conieou is very full, 
and comprises a distinct aitalysis of the whole work,~- 
a plan, we think, well worthy of imitation in aimilar 
productions. Ttie Jirtt section is introductory ; shov- 
ing the utility and importance of arboriculture, and 
the neceasity of establishing fixed principles, on which 
alone the removal of wood for immediate effect can be 
safely conducted. The second section comprises a his- 
tory of the art, from the earlieit down to the present 
times ; by which it appeari that the practice of remo- 
ving large trees was known both to the Greeks and Bo- 
mans, but never carried into effect by them without ex- 
treme difficulty and little success ; and that, though it 
made some progress after the revival of learning in mo- 
dem Europe, it never, rose beyond the rank of a me- 
chanical art, and has, consequently, been always con- 
sidered unfit for general purposes, limited in iu appli- 
cation, and hazardous and uncertain in its execution. 
The thirds finrth^ Jffth^ and sixth aections are devoted 
to an exposition and examination of the scientific prin- 
ciples of arboriculture, and now, for thejtrst time, dis- 
tinctly point out how chemistry and vegetable physio- 
logy may be applied to planting of all aorcs, as wdl as 
to the preparation and selection of all sorts of soils. 
This is done, as we have already said, aixl shall 
immediately prove, without the introduction of any 
disgusting jargon, which no practical planter eould un- 
derstand, and which would have rendered the book a 

dead letter, destined speedily to have gone down 

^*in vicum vendentem thus et odores,** Our aothor 
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metis the tabject m the phyiieUa tieiti medidna in a 
wofk dcatiiicd for the oie of foauUes. The ezperienotd 
flje difooYcn the exttnt of hit knowledge in the foeility 
with which he Ujt aiide the pedantry of the ichoQlg, 
and nukes himself atones intelligible to the nninstroct- 
ed. The sevaUh^ tighihy lUnih^ and Unih sections in* 
trodoce us, in a masterly manner, to all the minute de- 
tails of priaetice^ connected with the preparation of the 
trees for remoral, the taking np and transportation of 
them, the planting them in tfaieir new sitoations, and 
theb sabseqaent treatment. The eleventh and latt^ 
thoo^, to the planter, not the least interestiog section, 
shows, oo incontrovertible evidence, at bow very mo- 
derate an expense the most striking effects ever produced 
by wood may be obtained. InstMd of iu being neces- 
sary to lay OQt from £2 to £15 on the removal of a tree 
of any siae, as was the case formerly. Sir Henry Stenart 
statea his own experience to be, that the larger tree« are 
commonly removed for from 10s. to 13s. midi, taking 
die distance at half a mile, and the smaller for from 6s. 
to 8b As if to make assurance doubly sure, the finely 
engraved plates, which accompany the volume, place 
before our eyes die exact effixts produced, and show us 
how economy may be made to assort with all that is 
beautiful in landscape. 

Having thos briefly gone over the leadbg features of 
the work, our readers will be better able to see the weight 
which must be attached to the sdeotifio prindplai upon 
wUdi the whole of Sir Henry St«nar(*s piactice is 
founded. We shall illustrate this still more clearly, by 
alluding to the admirable account he gives of the vege- 
table eceoomy of trees ; in thecourseof which beshows 
that the anatomy of trees, and the constitution and pto- 
pcrtles of planu in general, may be considered to be re- 
gulated by as fixed and certain laws as have been dis- 
coTcrcd to belong to animal physiology. His disquisi- 
tion, in particular, on the four protecting properties 
which nature invariably gives to trees in opea exposures, 
is worthy every attention. These properties are— 1st, 
Thiekoess and induration of bark ; 2dly, Stoutness and 
girth of stem ; 3dly, Numerousnessof roouand fibres; 
snd, 4thly, Extent, balance, and closeness of branches. 
These are also the properties which should be always 
looked for in trees intended for removaL If the reader 
will peruse attentively the following quotation, as a brief 
tpeeanea of the author*s intimate and scientific acquaint- 
snce with all the ramifications of his subject, we ven- 
ture to say, that he will find both his own stock of know- 
ledge increased, and his respect for Sir Henry Sieoart 
augmented: 

^ In order to assist the reader in forming a dear con- 
ception of the great value of a proper thickness of bark 
to trees Intended for removal, it will be neceasary to in- 
quire a little into the msafls by which the sap-vessels 
minister to the sustenance of plants. In the warmer 
l atitudes, the sap flows in certain planu during the 
whole year; but, in those that are more temperate, the 
functi o ns of vegetables are suspended, or nearly so, 
during the winter season. Early in the tpring, however, 
it be^na to rise in woody plants, and continues to as- 
cend till it reach the extremities of the brsnches. This 
sap b absorbed from the soil, by the extremities of the 
capillary rootlets, and conveyed upwards, through the 
vessels of the root, to the trunk. In iu ascent, it rises 
onl^ through the wood and the alburnum, in tubes of 
vsnons sisM, and is prepared or elaborated by the leaves. 
That process, according to some, is efieeud by means 
of an alternate contraction and dilatation of Um sap- 
vessels, and still more, by a respiration, peroeptilde and 
imperceptible, in the leaves, which is peoiliar to plants, 
whether woody or herbaceous, and by the action of the 
atmosphere. But, according to others, it is rather the 
exha l at i on from the leaves, than what is prvperly their 
nspiiatory functions, that a£bcU the asoe«t of .tbjB sap. 



When this has taken place, the sap b then converted 
fakto the proper juice, or what has been, by some, called 
Cambium, that is, juice fitted for nutrition ; and it de- 
scends by the returning vessels of the leaf stalk, and the 
k>ngitudina] vessels of the rind, or inner bark. Thus, 
the circulation is carried on by a double process, the 
ascending and the descending ; whereby the vessels ter- 
minate downwards in absorbents, by which the fluids are 
recdved, and they terminate upwards in exhalents, by 
whidi those fluids are discharged. This doctrine of the 
two correnU of sap was originallv struck out by Msl- 
pighi and Oraw ; but the mrst who showed the organs 
of communication between the two currenU to be the 
leaves, was unquestionably Dsrwin ; a discovery, which 
the ingenuity of Knight subsequentlT extended and 
confirmed, and traced the existence of the circulation of 
the sap. 

^^ During the descent of the proper juice, it farther 
sppears, that each branch is nourished by the juice pre- 
pared by itsdf, and that the surplus, beyond what is re- 
auired for that purpose, descends from the junction of 
le brandi with the stem, and contributes to the increase 
of the stem, and at last of the roou which originally sup- 
plied it The descending juice is the efiident and proxi. 
mate means em|doyed by nature, for the support and 
nourishment of every part ; therefore, to say that a tree 
is vigorous and healthy, is to say, in effect, that it has 
an abundant supply of sap. • • • • • 

*' From this cursory account, it is apparent of what 
vast importance it is to the planter, to maintain the sap, 
and still more the proper vessels, in the due exercise of 
theb functions, and to protect them fVom external in- 
jury, of whidi cdd may be considered as the greatesu 
For thb purpose, nature has wisdy provided such trees 
as sre in open exposures, with a thick and coarse cover, 
ing of outer bark, which forms a defence from the ele- 
menu to the inner bark, in which the descending or 
proper vesseb are situsted. 

*^ Further, we know that heat b necessary to cause 
vegeution as well as to continue it Hence the vronder- 
fulefiecU of shelter, in dose woods and planUtions, in 
encouraging growth ; all trees, during infancy, reqube 
a condderable proportion of warmth to make them shoot 
freely, as is proved by compsring the striking difference 
in thdr proness, at ditkteai degrees of elevation or ex- 
posure. What b most remarkable in shdtered trees is, 
that several of the kinds, most delicate and tender while 
young, for example, the oak, are found, when matured 
in a kindly temperature, to be the best adspted to resbt 
the dements, and set theb grestest fury at defiance. 

*' In adverting to beat as essentisl to vegeUtion, it b 
particularly worthy of notice, as slresdy observed, that 
the epidermb snd bark of trees drawn up bj shdter 
are usually thin, the former often smooth and glossy. 
The descending vesseb, by consequence, as they lb 
under it, never fail to suffer severdy, on being exposed 
to a cold atmosphere. It b greatly on thb account, as 
well as from scantiness of roou and btersl boughs, 
that plsnUtions sustain such extensive injury on being 
suddenly thinned. Where that operation b performed 
in a gradud manner, it gives time for nature to prepare 
the trees for the change, by strengthening the coat of 
bark, and likewise by multiplying the roots, and thick- 
ening the spray and branches ; and thus the proper ves- 
seb are prevented from being chilled by unUmdy ex- 
posure. The fact, though universally known, is never 
referred to the true cause by common observers. 

^ These considerations fiimish ampk ground to admire 
the wise providon of Nature in bestowing a much thick- 
er, coarser, and OMie indurated covering of bark upon 
all trees in open exposures : For, in vain might they 
possess every other property, if the sap-vessels were not 
suffidcnily protected and enabled to do thdr office. 
Were fh«t to happen through thinness of the bark, there 
cumot be a doubt but that the planu would become 






gtnnWd and lieklr, and both bnuicha and tpnf woold 
■uSer injury fn Cdrntqacnee, u vc K> happen to tba 
genenlitT of tnuu^kOted treat, which do not pOMaa 
Ihii protecting proper t y. Frmii bU which it apptua, 
that ibe health and protectioD of tha propei Tnaala, by 
DHsna oTadne thiekoeM lad iodanttioii of bark, li an 
lodiapeniBble pre-reqalalta Id all rabjecta nwaot Tor re. 
moral, and that it ii detetrlng of dia rank l)en aHtgned 
tait."— P. 110— 131. 

By theie obatrrationa alone, it will be eleaily Ken 
ihal ODT authai hu deliithtid to abacrre, with no Inac- 
curate 01 uDlaughl eye, the cuiicmi and oomplicated me- 
chaoism diiplayed by nature, in nounahing and bring' 
ing to perfection the moat beautiful of all her veftetable 
ptoductioDi. He well rcmaik* that eiery part of a tiee 
dependa on the condition of eveiy other part which coo- 
tinually acta ud leacu. It ia upon thia principk that 
the whole ofhU tmproTQnenti in arbtRicultute are found- 
ed. Hii great rule to the planter ia, — prcierve all lAc 
parU in oi entire and perfect a ttate oi poitibit, and 
eipedaOy altrnd (o tht protection of t/ie lap.-Bttieli. for 
Ds a dur regulation q/* lAe Map, lutcm mainly dependi. 
Now, thia it in direct oppovtioo to (he old or " mutila- 



luxuriaat top bnnchea of a cne, in aider to 
down to tha ability of the rooti, and ihui not only to 
diifigure it for life, but from the obviooi want of learet 
tuffident to elaborate the tap, and the equally etriking 
want of brancbet to communicate nourbhinent to the 
ttam, and ultimately to the root*, to gin the whole tree 
a atuDted and paralyzed exialence. But by the new, or 
" preaervatiie tyttem, not ■ twig ii touched, not a 
&in 1> cut off; and thua the fine lymmetry of the tree 
u retained, for Sir Henry Sleuart, like luac Walton, 
uiet it "grnlly, ai though be lored iL" " After being 
repltnied, acGtmUng to a peculiar method, productiie of 
■lability in an extraordinary degree, it ia found capable 
of reaitdng the wind, from whale*er quarter it may 
blow, on the timplett priodptea, namdy, the acquired 
imdfattneit of the ttem, and ihs length and diitcibution 
of theroott, added to the balance of an eiteniiie top." 
But, notwlihitandlng the candid and modett manner 
In which Sir Henn Stenarl talk* of what he has done, 
and what every body eltemay do, by following hit diree- 
tiona, there art tome who may be dispoaed to make ptttty 
la^ allowancei far the partiality with which ereiy 
themltt ia inclined lo view hit own tyalem, and may 
■lill, therafore, continue to entertain doubti on many 

rtt. latCminental ai we an desirous of becoming 
nfnrdDg on the aitendoD of our countrymen what 
we bdiete lobe the impronenienti, tni icienli/c and 
practical diKOcerla, of a mtn of geniui, we contijer it 
proper to remoTe iheae templet, by giving t place in our 
pagei to the fallowing extract, from the reportof a com- 
mittee of the Highland Society of Scotland, appointed 
to jntpect the operatioiu at Allanton, and contisting 
of tome of the beat practical and amateur arboricultu- 
rfiM in the country, among whom were Sir Walter Scott ; 
Dr Oraham, Prafenor of Botany ; Di Coventry, Pro. 
feaioi of Agricultore ; aod O. Ung Aleaton, Etq. of 
Ldndertla- HaTing carefully lurreyed the Park at Al- 
lanton, and exammed both the angle treei and the 
srotipa, the committee, in their report, which, we learn 
from good autborily, wai writlen by Sir Walter Scott, 
proceed In the following termii 

** In.newing thcte ipedmeni of an ait, of the pown 
of which we had fonned no adequate coneqitian, the 
foUpwiag facta and drcumalaneea panicolaily itruGlt ui| 
rtaptcliiig ibe tingle and detached trcea. We will, 
thvafan, condaely attte them, aa woetby ib« noUse of 
thaSocitty. 

" FIrtt, iha tingulai beauty and tymnttry of the 
troeti tha uQcamnion girth of thair iiemi in piopcnioa 



ta thrir height { and tha ootni 
bfanehea, and tpraadlog topa. In fact, ibay appeal 
hatead of atriplhig planta, (aa Oilpin would faava ealU 
them,) to be fine £«<»* TViTi ia MMal»rv,and not ywuif 



to the lawn (ao diflhmt fbom what we bare o bt u Tad In 
olbr inilaneM of Hcmoeed Wood) nraat of emnaa in 
tome degrca pioeeed ftom a judieiout telection in tha 
planter. But we kamed on litquiry, that Sir Hetu; 
canaidoi it aa mainly owing to a coone of pmteiu 
iroMng in paetty open expoauna, or In what he appttt- 
piiately oUt hit ' Traniplanting Nurterio,' or otfaer- 
wiae, in ptaotatlona thinned out for the pnrpoae, to wide 



" The tecond thing we ihall menliDn, ia ttie mrpii- 
img health and vigoat af the t>«ea, caniidering the ei- 
pomna hi wfaicb titey are placed, and ibe eomplalc and 
peiCKt preacrration of tbeir brandua, noCwilhataiidii^ 
the opention of ranoTal. In all, or moM other meo. 
mene of trantpfamUag, whetlMi in tbl* EOonlryot in Aig. 
land, it hat been the uniform praodee of planteta to kp 
and lighten the tope, to prune off the aide bougha, and 
often to poUaid or decapitate the tieea allogether. Bat 
according to Sir Heury i impnned and tkilful melliod 
of managing the proecat, the neetaaity of tfalt niud^Mly 
mutilation U completely obTlatad ; aa in JUt tiea tek 
doma twig or a branch appcaii to decay in conaeqacnce 
of the opmtlon. That, the pea^ar JbmulUm aiU i*m- 
ratter of eadi tree an preterred ; bat it ia obrioaa tint 
by pollarding, or evm aerere h^ing, MA would be 
whoUy datn^. The abore remarkable &ct waa 
dearly proved to nt, by viewing Ireet of nrioiu anti, 
in nery ela^ of thdt pngiett, ftani the flnt year In 
tha tenth and upwardi. It would be difficult to diaoo- 
ver that the tteei had not grown Innn the aeed, in the 
tituatlont which they oecnpy, were it not for the ring «f 
dog ground, whidi we obsrared ronnd many i^ thimi, 
makii^ a apace, which ii ntaally kept with the boa for 
three or four yaara, ia order to promote thtdr growth ; 
and that laboui ia continued until they begin to alioot 



aboTfcmenllonet^ it, IhatDOprefiDrMifwrl o^mrMai 
if ever uttil at (Ait plact, to traea newly phurtad. So 
firmly are ihey placed, and to peiftelly do they aeon 
pr^wred to lealtt the elenunta, that In very few catea 
waa any inclination ohaervable, troai the weet and aon^ 
weit, which are weU known to be (he mott ilonnr ^nar* 
ten. Thli dne balance of the Tranaplanled Tna ia 
much aided by Sit Henry'a praeticB, (oontruy to tha 
rule genttally obmnd,) <tf reveeiing the poaitioD of the 
tree in lu tranplanted elate,' and taming to the toodi- 



tion, pracinly becante tbey had diot 
north-catt, or ibaltefod aipeot. It doea not appear that 
tbegiowthof the tree la ia the laaat degree retarded by 
thia change, which otherwita |aodueei the tAet itt ba. 
laodng tbe tree ^aintt iba Monn, and, by bringing ita 
bnndiea to a regular ibape, adda to ita aymmetr;. 

" Tbe time of our mrvey net bdng the planting aa*. 
aoD, we have to legiet that no aceount of thia phenome- 
■ton, (Ibe abtence of propa,) ao dear at we codM hen 
wiabed, wat obtained by oa. From Sir Henry'a tx- 
planatlant, however, we galhoed, that the fiimnen M 
ateadincat produced waa driefly owing to the aalectian 
of tnch enbjeeta a« had a MMaln weight and itrength of 
ilemi andmonaapecfaiUyiaanewandpeeDllaiinctlMd 
a(iiiporiMgaiidteitTiiiglh»T»«ttmidtrgT«umd»tibt 
Uma of rtmoval, attended with nob advantage in giving 
alabUity to the tree, that, when it ia placed in ita new 
ri t natlnn, and bcfcia any earth hia beta laid on tha 
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raotst A very oontidcTAbk font duij be afiplsed, wkbmit 
thiowjng it down or dispkdBg it But Sir Heniy far. 
tber infrnmed us, that roots of great Dumber and Isogth 
(sometimes tp the extent of twelve and fourteen feet it a 
nde,) were also employed to secure the larger trees» 
when set out sin^ in exposed situations.*'— JP. 516— 
17. 

If a statement of this sort, coming ftom so high a 
quarter, does not appear condusife, we can only farther 
reeommend a pemsal of the work itself^ and a personal 
inspection of me grounds at Allanton. 

To the numerous notes and illustrations, and separate 
disquisitions affixed to the volume, it is in our power 
•olj baidy to allude. Unlike notes in general, they 
eonlala much that is valuable ; and, unlike notes also, 
will not fiul to be read by all embued with a proper in- 
terest in tlie important subject of whidi they treat. We 
penned, in particular, with mudi pleasure, the very able 
exposure of the fallacy of Withers*8 animadversions on 
fbc treatment of Uie Royal Forests., — aninoadversions 
wfafeh had puzded and perplexed his Majesty's Gom- 
BHssloneni, but which Str Henry Steuart dearly proves 
to have been grounded on the erroneous belief that the 
kmBc of the marketable artide, or the quanHty of timber, 
and tfie thortneti of the time within whidi it can be 
produced, were the only circumstances to be taken into 
ODDsidermtton ; whereas, the toMUytcnd ditrabilUy o( 
timber, which are, in many respects, incompatible with 
bulk and shortness of time in the production, are still 
more important requisites. 

We nnke no apology for having dwdt Aus long on 
a work like <« The Planter*s Ouide.** It is a work 
wUdi appeals to our inte re s ts, to our enjoyments, and 
to our patriotism. Landed pr op rie to r s know well that 
good trees are the same as good gtilneas ;— every lover 
of nature knows well, that a flndy-wooded lawn or park 
presents one of the most pleasing objects over which the 
eve can wander;— and every Scotchman knows well, 
that the green and pastoral districts of his native land, 
er die wiul ^ens among his Highland mountains, ding 
mote fondly to hb heart, because the ash and the dm, 
the beech «id the oak, flourish quietly there by Yarrow 
and by Tweed; or the *^ evergreen pine*' flings its 
dark shadow across the stream that dances down the 
hflL Dr Johnson, being as bUnd as those people com- 
monly are who will not see, discovered no trees in Scot- 
land. It is a pity that die historian of the *^ Ha]^y 
Valley^ cannot now visit ANanton. It miriit surprise 
Um to learn that there was not a man to be found in all 
Bn^sd, with sdenoe and experience enough to con- 
trovert the fiiHadous o pin io ns of a Norfolk attorney, re- 
gvdhig arboticulture, tiU a Scotcbmak stood forth 
to vindicate the truth, and to rear up for Great Britain 
jcience, which may yet be the means of increasing 



her national resources, dT adding fresh loveliness to her 
'^ stately homes," and of laun<£faig on die deep, ** to 
meet another fbe," a yet mighder and more triumph- 
ant navy. Others may feel surprised dmt a Scotchman 
should have done this ; but his countrymen will fed 
proud, and add his name, with gradtude and delight, to 
the long list of which they can already boast, of those who 
have tucen die lead in so many of the departments of 
and intellect 



Legmdt of ike Laket ; or Suyingt and Doingt at KiU 
imey. By T. Crofton CroSer. London. John 
Sbea and Co. Ifi29. 2 vols. 

Ws eooddor Mr Crofton Croker an excdlent iped- 
BMB of one of those clever young men who are at pre- 
sent so oxoeedingly plentilul. He writes in a livdy, 
off4umd, agreeable manner^— takes a thing easily up, as 



the schoolmastfTs sav, and catchc^^he '' Oynthiaa of the 
mmute" with considerable dexteri^ and sueoeis. But 
we fear Mr Croibn'Croker's powers go no fiuther. He 
seems to possess litde variety of useftd knowledge ; he 
is sharp, but not intellectual ; playful, but not imagina- 
dve ; showy, but not solid or profbund. 

^* Oh, bad luck to you 1 Is it of me you're tpakimg V* 
Mr Croker may vety possibly exdaim; and with tliat 
rich but supprcMed smile of quiet humour and secret 
triumph, which is never to be seen on any physiosnomy 
but an Irishman's, may request to be informed wnether 
we make it a rule to limit our iqiprobadon to those 
mountains of learnings which ooMsionally rear their 
stupendous brows far up into the blue sky of literature, 
and cast all the plains and valleys into shade ? Wean^ 
swer, ^^ No ;*' nor are we to be driven from our propo* 
sidon by a sophism. Cleverness to any extent is very 
desirable ; but it is so eommon now, that its possessor 
will soon find it does not carry him one-half so far as 
he had anticipated. The truth is, devemess, which 
oudnly depenos upon a certain liveliness of fancy, has 
been n>ond to be a very easy subsdtute for more valua- 
ble qualides, because, for a time, it may contrive to 
pass current in general society, not for what it really is, 
but for what it pretends to be. A clever man looks upon 
all labour with contempt ; he ^^ draws upon his own 
resources," as he phrases it,— which, in other words, 
merdy means, that, having never culdvated his mind, 
he makes the most he can of it on the spur of the mo- 
ment. What resou r ces, we diould like to know, has 
any one to draw upon, independent of those which long 
study has enabled him to lay up ? Does the dever man 
come into the world with an intuidve knowledge of 
sdenoe, history, and philosophy ? There ase many perw 
sons who seem to think that he does. As soon as an 
unfortunate boy is discovered to be clever^ it is all over 
with him. *^ Why plague him with Latin, Greek, or 
mathematics, when he is so clever ?" *< Well, weU, 
he pays his college fees, and does not attend the lec- 
tures ; but it is of no consequ en ce, -J i e is so clever,** 
*' Did you read that artide of his in the Msgasine P-« 
It was very bitter, to be sure,— rather personal, and not 
a little inaccurate ; but then it was so clever.''* <' He 
paid his addresses, I am told, to Miss A, and then jilt- 
ed her for Miss By— 4hat was podtivdy very bad ; Imt 
Miss A, you know, is a perfect ninny, and he is so 
clever** We are sick to death of devar superficiality, 
^t is a mere clod^ that covers a muldtuide of sins. 
Profound erudidon we cannot, of course, always meet 
with ; but a moderate extent of sound informadon is 
within every man's reach ; and unless where the deep 
feelings and emotions of a heait, bending beneath a 
wdght of seodbility and genius, appear to remove it 
from the common concerns of life, we infinitdy. prefer 
the man of sound information to the mostconedted jadi- 
daw that ever decked blmsdf out in the false feathers of 
clevemest. Heartily do we wish that devemess had 
never risen from the rank it held in the days of Dr John- 
son. " Clever^** says that audior, ** is a low word, 
scarcdv ever used but in buxkaque or convtfsation, and 
applied to any thing a man likes, without a settled 
meaning." ^' I read Dyer's latter,'* says Addison, 
sneerin^y, '^ more for the style than the news ; the 
man has a clever pen, it must be oonfessed." This is 
exacdy the proper distinction ; the ^< clever" man is 
read, not for his *'' news" or information, but for his 
^^ #<yfe»""- thst flashy snooesaion of pwiods,— that la- 
bouring after effect, .that ransacking and conglomera- 
tion of all possible things,, that ^^ twinkle^ twinkle, lit- 
tle star," uptdu of cosmositieo, which pUys about the 
Uke a WilW-the-Wisp, and at leogtb, after 
lea£ng the reader a dance over bogs and quagmirss, 
lands him at the very spot from whiehhe setout. Let 
us hear less of these cl^jer men, unless to devemess be 
added industry, and to industry enthusiasm, and to en- 
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thtifliMin judgment, and to judgmoit knowledge^ and 
to knowledge wiadom. 

We oonfeM we hare lost tight of Mr Croker ; nor do 
we, by anf means, intend that the anaUiema we bare 
just proDonnoed ihould all light opon hit thoulden. 
Mr Croker does add something to deremett, though 
not enough. What he addt it a oontiderable acquaint- 
ance with Iriih character, and a tokiablj snccettftil 
manner of delineating itt peculitrities. In hit ** Faiir 
Legendt,*' however, there wat a good deal of dull ttuff, 
and we think the book wat puffed, in certain quartert, 
beyond itt meritt. The fact it, Mr Ciofton Croker it, 
we underttand, a itrj engaging person, with a pretty 
extensive circle of acquaintance, both litoary and others, 
to all of whom he has contrived to make himtelf agree- 
able ; and it it amasing what a little private friendthip 
may do for a man in thit way in thete degenerate dayt. 
We have known more inttancet than one in which the 
public have been taken by surprise, and have actually 
been made for months to bow the knee before a false 
god. We could name the luunes of some of thete wood- 
en and ttuoco imaget that have been set up for wonhip, 
but it it unnecettaryat pretent An influential Editor 
puffs hit friend, and the chance it, that ninety-nine out 
of a hundred will puff him alsa Nay, there are even 
means of leading Editors themselves by the note, if the 
secrets of the prison-house might be revealed. 

The ** Legends of the Lakes, or Sayings and Doings 
at Killamey,** profess to be little more than a guide- 
book of a more lively and diaracteristic description than 
it generally to be met with ; and in this view we doubt 
not the work will be found very useful and agreeable 
i^eadiog by all who visit this faby comer of green Erin. 
We are rather, however, of opinion, that Mr Croker vi- 
sited Killam^ too much with the intention of maklne 
a bode, — at, mdeed, he himtelf avowe. Now, though 
the ingeniout Mestrt Weld and Wright have both wriu 
ten large tomes on the subject, we happen to be of opi- 
nion, that there is not matter enough sufficient for a 
book, such as the general scholar would wish to read, 
to be picked up about Killamey. Mr Croker has ac- 
tually given ut two volumes; and to make up Uiese two 
volumes, he has crammed in all manner of things,— 
legendt, anecdotet, verses, descriptions, sketches, cari- 
catures, music, and many other items too numerous to 
mention. We should not quarrel with this were they 
all good or even interesting ; but they are not. Many 
of the legends are stupid ; many of the anecdotes want 
point ; most of the verses are meidiocre ; many of the de- 
tcriptioot are confused; the sketches and caricatures 

are meagre, and the music is only so so. Not unfre- 
quently, however, Mr Croker is Uvely and amusing, 

and in his better moods hi tells an Irish story excel- 
lently. One or two of these stories we shall lay before 
our readers for their edification and entertainment 

The first it somewhat of a grave cast, and thall be en- 

Utled 

THE FEIAE AKD THC LITTLE BXED. 

*' Advancing through a pretty plantation, we toon 
reached Clougnna Cuddy, a large stone with two cap- 
tular hollows in it, which were half filled with water. 
A few stunted trees and bushes grew around it, upon 
one of which several rags were hung, as is ususl in Ire- 
land, near niaoes that are considered holy. Whilst I 
was engaged in noting the shape of the stone, on the back 
of a letter, an old woman, whom I had not before per- 
ceived, peeping over my shoulder, exclaimed : 

«• Oh, there isn*tit the very mortal image of the blessed 
ttooe itself ! and there are the two holes put down in it 
to be sure, where the holy friar knelt at his devotions.' 
And here she began to scatter some crumbs upon the 
gound, to which the little birdt, tram the neishbouring 
bmtbes, immediately flew, with all the fearCstnett of 
oonscioat tecuHty. 



^ < Ah, dien,* aid their feeder, « ye*re a bletted 
race, and *tit good right jrehave to know thlt place, and 
it would be a mortal tin to hart or to harm ye ; bat 
what are ye to the little bird that sang to the holy fiffar 
for at good at two hundred yeart ?* 

"«< That, indeed, wat a wonderful bird,* tald I ;< and, 
my good woman, if you have no objection, I thoold like 
very much to hear all about it.* 

«< « So objectioo in life, your honour. Well, thes, 
many yeart ago there wat a very religiout and bolv Btao, 
one it the monkt of a convent hereabout ; and he wat 
one day kneding at hit prayert in tha garden of hit 
monattery, wlien he lieard a little bird trnging in ooe 
of the rose treet of the garden, and there never waa any 
thing that he had heanl in Uie world to aweet aa thie 
tons of that little bird. And the holy man rote up from 
hit knees, where he had been kneeling at his prayera, to 
listen to its song, for he thought he never in all hia lifs 
heard any thing so heavenly. 

^ ' And the little bird, after tinging for tome time 
longer in the roae-tree, flew away to a grove at aome 
dittance from the monatteiy, and the holy man followed 
it, to litten to itt tinging ; for he felt at if he never 
could be tired of littening to the tweet toog which it 
was singhig, out of its little throat. And the little bird 
after that went away to another distant tree, and auDg 
therefor awhile, and then again to another tree^ and ao on 
in th e same manner, but ever farther and farther away from 
the monastery, and the holy man still following it £uther, 
and fiurther, and farther, still listening delighted to iu en- 
chanting song. But at last he was obliged to give up, as 
it was growing late in the day ; and he netumed to the 
convent; and as he approached it in the evening, the ton 
was setting in the west with all the most heavenly co- 
lourt that were ever teen in all thit world, and when he 
came into the convent it wat night-fall. And he waa 
quite turprited atevery thins he taw ; for they were all 
strange facet about him in ue monattery, that be had 
never teen before, and the very place itsdf, and cwr 
thing about it, teemed entirely different trom. what u 
wat when he 1^ it in the morning ; and the garden waa 
not like the garden where he had been kneeling at Ida 
devotioot when he firtt heard the tinging of the little 
bird ; and while he wat wondering at all that he taw, 
one of the monkt of the convent came up to him, and 
the holy man questioned him—* Brother, what ia the 
cause of all these strange changes that have taken place 
here since the morning ?' And the monk that he spoke 
to teemed to wonder greatly at hit quettion, and Mked 
him what he meant by the changes tbice monins, for 
ture there was no change^— that all was jiut at b^ore ; 
and then he taid, ^ Brother, why do you aak thete 
strange quettioot, and what it ywu name? for yoo 
wear the habit of our order, though we have never aeen 
you before.* So^ upon thit, the holy man told hit 
name, and that he had been at matt in the chi^ in 
the momhig, before he had wandered away from the 
^urden, litteoins to the tong of a little bird, that wat 
tinging among the lote-treet, near where he waa kneel- 
ing at hit prayert. And the Brother, while he was 
speaking, gated at him very earnestly, and then tokl 
mm that tl^ was in the convent a tradition of a Bro- 
ther of his name, who had leh it two hundred yeara be- 
fore, but that what had become of him waa never 
known. And while he was speaking, the holy man 
said, * My hour of death is come ; blessed be the name 
of the Lord, forallhitmerdettome, through the meritt 
of his only begotten Son I' And he kneded down that 
very moment, and said, * Brother, take my coofbsaioo, 
and give me absolution, for my tool it departing.* And I 
he made hit confettion, and received his abaolution, | 
and was anointed, and before midnight he died. 

*< * The little bird, you see, was an angel, ooe of the 
cherubim or seraphim ; and that wat the way the Al- 
mighty was pleaaed in hit mercy to take to hinaelf the 
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•out cf that holy man. And ^Stttn before ycra it the 
stone where he knelt all the time of his sleep, or his en- 
diantment, or whaterer it was ; and there are the prints 
of that holy man*s knees in the stone, that your lionoar 
has drawn out so completely.**— VoL I. p. 19^24. 

Most of our readers, we sappose, have heard, that if 
it rains oo 8c Swithin*s Day, it is certain to rain for 
forty days afterwards. If they will perose the follow- 
ing legend, they will find oat the cause of this rery le- 
warkable £ut :— . 

THE DEATH OF 8T 8W1THIK. 

** St Swithin was a priest, and a very holy man,— so 
holy that he went by no other name than that of tlie 
blessed priest. He was not likie the priests now-«-day8, 
who ride about on fine horses, with spectacles stuck 
npon their noses, and horsewhips in their hands, and 
noliahed boots on their legs, that fit them as nate as a 
Limerick glove, (Ood forgive me for tpaking ill of the 
dmrffff^ but tome of them nave no more conscience than 
a pig in a p*ratie garden ;) Saint Swithin was not that 
kincf of priest, no such thing ; for he did nothing but pray 
frooi morning till night, so that lie brought a blessing 
on the whole country round ; and could cure all sorts of 
diseases, and was so charitable that he*d give away the 
shirt off his back. Then, whenever he went out, it 
was quite plain and sober, on a rough little moutitainy 
jfmrrwit and he thought himself grand entirely if his big 
ovid-fiubioned boots got a rub of the grase. It was no 
wonder he should be called the blessed priest, and that 
the people far and near should flock to him to mass and 
confefldoo, or that they thought it a blessed thing to 
have him lay his hand on their heads. It*s a pity the 
likea of him should ever die, but there's no help for 
death ; and sure if he wasn*t so good entirely, he*d have 
been left, and not be taken away as he was ; for *tis 
them that are most wanted are the first to go. The 
news of his death flew about like lightning ; and there 

was nothing but uUagoning through all the country, 

and they hiul no less than right, for they lost a good 
friend the day he died. However, from ullagouing 
they soon came to fighting about where he was to be 
buried. His own parish wouldn't part with him if they 
got half Ireland, and sure they had the best right to 
hkn ; but the next pansh wanted to get him by the 
laider^ (strong hand,) for they thought it would 
a blessing on Uiem to have his bones among them ; 
so his own parishioners at last took and buried him by 
n%fat, wiihout the others knowing any thing about it. 
When the others heard it« they were tearing mad, and 
raised a large faction, thinking to take him up and 
cairy him away in spite of his parishioners; so they had 
a great battle upon it ; but those who had the best right 
to him were beat out and out, and the others were just 
going to take him up, when there came, all at ooce, 
such rain.as was never seen before or since ; it was so 
heavy that they were obliged to run away half dround^ 
$d^ end give it up as a bad job. They thought, how* 
ever, that it wouldn*t last long, and that they could 
eome again ; but. they were out in that, for it never 
stopped raining in that manner for forty days, so they 
were obliged to give it up entirely ; and ever since that 
time there*s always more or less rain on St Swithin*s 
day, and for forty days after.**— VoL L p. 100—3. 

We have room for only one more story, but it shall 
be a good one. That *^ St Patrick was a gentleman,** 
we trust, is a part of the moral belief of every sincere 
Chiistiao{ aad should the least shadow of doubt resard- 
ing this momentous point remain on the mind of any 
ene, let him peruse, with the deepest attention, the fol- 
lowing his^mcal tradition :— 

THE LAST or THE 8AEPIHTS. 

^ The serpent, is it ? said Picket in reply. Sure, 
every body has heard tell of the blessed Saint Patrick, 



and how he dmoe the jof^plfif*, and all manner of venom- 
ous things, out of Irehuid--how he bothered all the 
varmiirt eittirely ; but for all that there was one ould 
tarpint left, who was too cunning to be talked out of 
the country, and made to drown himself. Saint Patrick 
didn't well know how to manase this fellow, who was 
doing great havoc ; till at long last he bethought him- 
self and got a strong iron chest made with nine b<mUs 
upon it. 

^ So, floe fine mondng he takes a walk to where the 
tarpint used to keep; and the sarpiitf, who didn't like 
the Saint in the least, and small blame to him for that, 
began to hiss and show his teeth at him like any thing. 
— ^ Oh,* says St Patrick, savs he, ^ where's the use of 
making sued a piece of work about a gentleman like 
myselfcoming to see you- 'Tis a nice house I have got 
made for vou agin the winter, for I am going to civi- 
lise the whole country, man and beast,' says he, ^ and 
yon can eome and look at it whenever you please, and 
'tis niyiolf will be glad to see you.' 

** The mrpinU hearing such smooth wtmls, thought, 
that though St Patrick had drmte all the rest of the tar^ 
pints into the sea, he meant no harm to himself; so the 
Mrpint sralks fair and easy up to see him, and the 
house he was speaking about. But when the sarpint 
saw the nine great hot3u upon the chest, he thought he 
was sould^ (betrayed,) and was for nudung off with him> 
self as fast as ever be could. 

** ^ 'Tis a nice warm house, you see,* says Saint 
Patrick, *• and 'tis a good friend I am to you.* 

*« ' I think you kindly, Sahit Patrick, for your dil- 
lity,' says the tarpini, ^ but I think it*s too small it is 
for me,* meaning it for an excuse, and away he was 
going. 

<' « Too small 1* says Saint Patrick, * stop, if you 
please,* says he ; ^ you're out in that, my boy, any how 
— I am sure 'twill fit you completely ; and, I'll tell 
you what,' says he, ' I'll bet you a gallon of porter,' 
says he, *• that if you'll only try and get in, there'll be 
plenty of room for yon.' 

*< The tarphU was as thirsty as could be with his 
wslk, and 'twas great joy to him the thoughu of doing 
Saint Patrick out of the gallon of porter; so, swelling 
himself up as big aa he could, in he got to the chest, all 
but a little bit of his taiL ^ There now,' says he, ^ I've 
won the gallon, for you set the house is too small for 
me, for I can't set in my taiL* When, what does Saint 
Patrick do, but lie comes behind the great heavy lid of 
the chent, and, putting his two haods to it, down he 
slaps it with a bang hit thunder. When the rogue of 
a tarpini saw the lid coming down, in went his tsU like 
a shot, for fear of being whipped off him, and Saint 
Patrick began at onoe to boult the nine iron bouUt, 

'< ^ Oh ! murder ! Won't you let me out, Samt Pa- 
trick ?' says the tarpini^*' I've lost the bet fairly, and 
111 pay you the gallon like a man.' 

^< ' Let you out, my darling ?' says Saint Patrick, * to 
be sure I will, by aU msnner of means ; but, you see, 
I haven't time now, so you must wait till to-morrow.' 
And so he took the iron chest, with the sarpint in it, 
and pitches it into the lake hero, where it is to this hour, 
for certain ; and 'ds the sarpint struggling down at the 
bottom that nwkcs the wsves upon iL Many is the 
living man, continued Picket, besides myself, has 
hard the sarpint crying out, fh>n witldnthe diest nndet 
the water, < Is it to-morrow yet ?— Is it to-morrow yet ?* 
which, to be sure, it never can be : And that's the way 
Saint Patrick settled the last of tha sarpiiUa, sir."^ 
Vol. I. p. 180—3. 



In condusioo, we have only to lay, that we wish Mr 
Croker had been a little noore careful in his selection of 
materials, snd that if he will take pains, we think his 
next book is much more likely to contain more of the 
pure ore than any he baa yet given to the world. 
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ObtenMotu upon the severwl Sumdtiy Services <tf the 
Chmr<^ prescribed by the IMurgy^ throughout the 
Year, By the Right R«veiesd AleMnaer JoUy, 
D.D., one of the Bithopt of the Protestant Episcopal 
Commimioii in Scotland. Edioburgh* fiobert Orant, 
Lothian Street. 182& Pp. 268. 

This little work, written hy a learned and pions 
bishop of the Scotch Episcopal Church, was published 
a short time ago, and has lately come under our notice. 
It is desenring of attention, both on account of its utility 
in reference to the Christian public at large, and more 
particularly to those who are members c^ uie Episcopal 
Communion in Scotland. The volume is principally 
occupied with the Catedietical instruction which ^Sttt 
Tenerable author has been in the practice of impiurting, 
during the long period of his ministry, to the young 
persons of his congregation in Frazerburgh, where he 
resides as Bishop of tibe diocese of Moray. The pecu- 
liarity of style, which is, perhaps, rather antiquated, 
is amply counterbalanced bv the spirit of devotional 
feeling that flows throuah the work, and by the two 
most essential qualities of good composition, perspicuity 
and precision, which are never lost tight of, even under 
the morbinginflnence of themost devout religious reflec 
tion. In the introduction, prefixed to the work, there are 
contained some excellent practical observations on the ge- 
neral forms ot the Churdi, together with occasional re- 
marks on the Liturgy, tending briefly to show its great 
propriety and beauty. The Bishop's '« Observations** be- 
gin with the first Sunday in Advent,and end with the last 
Sunday alter Trinity ; and as the Church Services include 
the IVloming and Evening Lessons, together with the 
proper Collect, Epistle and Gospel for the day, the com- 
ments made on them are calculated to show the admU 
nStAe relation they bear to one anodier, and to point out 
the proper results to be gafaied from the whole taken in 
connexion. All that the author, however, professes to 
do, is to supply hints which may afford matter of devout 
reflection and mediution upon the reading and hearing 
of the Services ; and the subject, it must be confessed, 
admits unqucstianably of a more extensive range of il. 
lustration than could possSblv have been obtained within 
the circnmscribed limits of the present work. But the 
Bishop has done more than he has promised. We 
particularly like his remarks on the difibent festivals, 
according to the order in which they occur in the 
Church of England, in idiicfa he points out the reasons 
of their institution sod the propriety of their observance. 
Nor does he omit to notice the inferior church holy^ys, 
and the advantages resulting from their being retained 
according to the practice of the primitive church. 

Having thus bestowed our praise to the extent to 
which we think it is merited, we consider it justice to the 
author to add, that the present work is not to be taken 
as a fair specimen of his profound theological leaminff ; 
in which, we believe, few are, at the present day, his 
sopferiors^ The practical religious instruction of the 
Christian reader has been more his aim, than the fimher 
advancement of those who are already well versed in 
theobgicjU acquirements. In conclusion, we shall only 
add, that this work of Bishop Jolly*s may be safely re. 
commended as an exodlent manual of devotion, to be 
used in conjunction with the book of common prayer, 
with the prhic^les contained in which those of the au- 
thor are in the strictest accordance. 



The SUp.mAer; a Trsigedyy UJtve Acts. By Jacob 
Jones, Esq. of the Inner Temple, and formeriy of 
Braren-nose College, Oxford, author of ** Longinus," 
a Tragedy, ind other works. London. Hurst, 
Chance, & Co. 1829. ^ 

We do not consider it necessary to notice this Tia- 
gedy at much length. The plot, which is entiiely ficU- 



tious, outrages all probability; and diis deftet h sot 
atoned for to any great extent by the beauty of the 
poetry. To some readers, the following couplet vaiU 
be quite enough to stamp the chaiactiw of the wbok: 

To role not one man, but a mamf men^ 
A many, nuu^ yean, qLI this is ^orioos. 

We must give, however, in additioo, the Step-mocfaei'i 
opening speech in the second act, whidi, we dsressy, Mr 
Jones thinks more like a speech of Lady Macbeth thin 
any thing that has beoi written since the days of Shsk- 
speare, but which we think the most consummate botn- 
bast, short of sheer lunacy, ever put into the li^ of 
woman : 

(Step^mciher discovered, pacing to andfro, in her oukr 

tmartment.J 
Step, Now, woman, umid woman, weak, vain womso! 
Strive with Uie master sex for mastery- 
Root out compassion ; bid miM;ivlng off ! 
Lay conscience for a ghost, and brew a storm 
Shall pdt in blood ; (!>^my nature waxeth calleai; 
My ribs seem iron ; (! )-.^is loud-knocking heart, 
Once wont to rinc alarums thro' my frtmt, 
Beats resolute and slow, an even piuae. 
Should my transcendent crime shut heaven Hf^'"'^ ^ 
Hell has no queen, I'll give a queen to hell,(!) 
(If that there be a hell and a mA heaven.) 
Thai thro* the howling, botUmuess abysi^ 
Inspiritinr the shatter'd, fiUlen host. 
And mosUv him shall own me his oo-nuite^ 
Anon, with all the damned since the creation, (!) 
We'll wage assault up<Hi the heaven of heavem^ 
Till the unquellable commotion shake 
With spiritual and demental jar. 
The cherubim-environed thnme of God ! 
Than earthly rule, this, this is far mere ^erisui.(l) 

The plot is very much what this speech would leid 
one to expect,— exceedingly bloody, aoucl "' most aims- 
tural." 



Greek Extracts, chiefly from the Attic Writers ; »i(hs 
Vocabulary. For the use of the Edinburgh Aceicuqi- 
Edinburgh. Oliver & Boyd. 1829. 

This is a very judidons selection of Greek rcsdnigi) 
fSor the use of students iHio are only commencing theira^ 
quaintanoe with that lan^age. Sudi a book was nceo- 
ed, for the excdlent '< Collectanea Greca Mbioca **» 
Professor DalzeU is almost the only work of the kisi 
that is used in schools in this country ; and tescbcfs 
must have painfully felt the monotony and ^"^-^ 
arising from going over it again and again. We do 
not mean that these new *« Greek Extracts *' should to- 
persede the <' Collectanea," but that th^ wiU form sn 
agreeable variety, the more especially, as we percei^ ^ 
editor has quite properly introduced very few ofws 
awrwrno-fAariOy orexoerpts, chosen by DalsdL Thsog 
the Extracts are principally from the Attic vrlm be 
has given a few specimens also, under separate besdB,9 
the Ionic, Epic, Doric, and JBolic Gieek. A ^^^^'^' 
lary and a few notes are added ; and the tjpogmphj ct 
the whole is exceedingly distinct and appropriate. 



Remarks on Cqffke, with Directions for making iUfj* 
lectedfrom various sources. Edinburgh. John B«W, 
Grocer, Tea and Coffee dealer. 

Thv ignorance whidi prevails among all nolES «^ 
cUsses of society, m this country, upon the Bob|e^^ 
Coffee, has been to us the source of a deep and *^^ 
melancholy. How many times have we sat, like Ra- 
chel, in the drawing rooms of the rich and noble, soa 
felt the big tears diasii^ each other down our wml 
cheeks, as we saw and tasted the tepid and muddy (»- 
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eoctkn, wlddi thenriMiiitjof oarisaniMnforeedutto 
i&ter in tea-tpoon^ils through our throAts, notwithitand- 
ing the nauam tod flight tooTultiTe tendency which 
esch tnoceeding tpoonfiu contributed to increase I We 
hftTe met with Udies too, falie deceitful syreni, who 
prided themielYeB on their profidencj in the art of ma- 
ling coffi^ who aaaored oi that good cofifee wae almott 
nerer to he got, tiiat thi^ could drink it nowhere 
except in their own home, and that they were happy to 
have found at last one able to mtredate the value of so 
delidons a beren^. Animated by such sympathetic 
and beantifnl observations, the doud has for a moment 
pasied off our brow, the sunshine of hopeapain sparkled 
m oar expiessiTe eye, and we almost belieTed, with a 
bonnding heart, tluit we had at length discovered the 
darling object of our unceasing anxiety— 4t female ca- 
pable, as Sir Henry Steuart would say, ^^ of givinff im- 
mediate effect to cofiee.** If she was unmarried, we 
determined to throw oundf and fortune at her feet ; if she 
was a wiie, we eagezly rominated on the contingencies 
which mi^t put a apeedy termination to the existence of 
her huaband. Alas, it was a dream that had a stormy 
wakening I Soon, too soon, were we recaUed to reality I 
The acrfant brooi^t ns a cup of coffee, '^ weak as wa- 
ter, and cool as a zephyr,** distiqguished only bjr a slight 
bittemcw of flavour, indicating that the beny had been 
roasted to m dnder, and then pulverized at a dngle beat, 
and that billing water was an article of which the 
household lived m the pcofoundest ignorance. Nothing 
coold have iocseased our despair but the appaDiog fear^ 
whidi flashed upon us like lightning, that the poison- 
ous liquid we had been induced to drink mi^t have 
owed its existence to an infusion of that most d isgr ace- 
fol of all human inventions— ^Hunt's roasted corn ! 

Since the year 1662, coffee has been drank in this 
eonntry, and since the year 1652, the art of making it 
has rrmained stationary. It is iar otherwise in France. 
There are at this moment three thousand coffee-houses 
in Paris, and the presiding goddess of each coffee-houae 
devotes her lifo and her abihties to the making of coffee. 
No wonder that the Emperor Alexander fell in love with 
Qoeofthtae£ucinating beings, and ** looked and sipped, 
lod sipped and looked, and sipped again.** If there is any 
one talent which we admire in the Parisians more than 
sU the rest, it is that of making coffee. Bemier, the tra- 
Teller, when at Grand Cairo, was assured that there were 
only two persons in that large city, who were able to 
pt»are the beverage in that high Defection to which he 
bad been accustomed at Paris. Can imagination oon- 
jose up to itself any picture more perfecUy epicurean 
snd delightful, than a company of French ladies and 
gentlemen, who have retired to the saloon or drawing- 
loom, after a splendid dinner, and are there luxuriating 
over this ambrosial liqueur, whether the cafi noiry pure 
u amber and strong as brandy, be p r ef erred, or the cqfi 
i laUf hot ftom the peroolater coffite-pot, and enriched 
with a glorious infusion of boiling cream I 

To ns the recollection of the cMee we have drunk at 
Paris, constitutes the chief enjoyment we experience in 
the excrdae of memory. There Is a softened melancholy 
in the reminiscence, that seems to shed abenigner influ- 
ence over the week tea, which it is now our destiny to 
swallow. In the minds of an men, indeed, coflbe ought 
to be aisocisfed with every thins that is classical «id 
dignified. Without coffee Schiller would never have 
written ** Wallenstein ;** it was to him the very foun- 
tain of inspiration. Without cofSet Bonaparte would 
never have been Bmperor of France, and let it be re- 
corded to his honour, that the conqueror of Europe has 
left bdiind him a receipt for making coffiee. ^' Coffee^*' 
says Dr Kitchiner, **• at used onthecontinefU^ serves the 
dmible poipose of an t^oreeable tonic, and an exhilara- 
ting beversge.** ^^ Co£e,** savs an old writer, '« forti- 
6cs the soul within, quickens toe spirits, and make«the 
heart lightsome. ~ 



»• 



*^ Sniper ^OttttdUortauUsmP* Will the time never 
dawn when mee may be drunk in Qreat Britain in 
SeotUmd— .m Edinburgh ? Yes, it wiH dawn ! and we 
trust the light is breaking in even now. Animated with 
a noble enthusiasm, Mr John Reid (22, South Frederick 
Street)— we write the name and adiuess with pleasine— 
has published, at his own risk, *^ Remarks on Coffee, 
with Directions for Making it.*' Both are exoeUent; 
and to all who have any serious desire to enjoy life, we 
recommend a perusal of Mr Raid's work, and a dvi- 
llMd, enlightened, and regular consumption of his oof- 
fee. For our own part, we authorise Mr Reid to send 
us forthwith a trial of his ^^ finest Mocha,'* and we shall 
never leave him as long as we live, if it affi>rds tts one- 
half of the satisfaction we antidpata. 
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KEXAmSS VPOX A FEOPOSVB IMPEO VED STAITDAIID 
AKD ST8TEM OF PBEIOOICAL WEITIKO. 

(Bp Hke Rtverend Dr M9r€kmd.j 
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To the SM>r qfihe Bdkibmrgh LUerary JottmaL 

Sir,— If I oould be of use to vour work in any more 
imporunt way than that which I have hitherto at- 
tempted, it would be much more to the purpose that I 
should had you such aid ; but, as I cannot greatly de- 
.pend upon my own exartiona, yon will, perhaps, allow 
me, instead, to make a few suggestions to you, which 
mi^ be much better carried into execution by younger 
and abler hands. 

It has not unfteqnently been a matter of some spe- 
culation how it should have happened, that, amidst the 
wide diffusion of literary talent in the present age, so 
little seems to have gone to the support a( a very lavonr- 
ite and popular st^ of writinc, which was in g«eaft 
vogue in this island ftom the tune of Addiaon dowa- 
wm, to within the last fifty vean. I mcao^ essays 
descriptive of living mannwa, ana replete with moral and 
prudential observation. In some respects, the age seems 
to fed itself above this kind of training ; the subject 
has, perhaps, been exhausted in the manner in whioh it 
has hitherto been taken up.4be foUies of fashionable j 
life have been sufiidently exposed en ough haa been 
done to point out the evils of ignorance, of clownish 
manners, or of courtly levities— and moral maxims 
have been already so pointedly expressed* or so eloquent- 
ly dilated upon, that it seems in vain to attempt domg 
over agdn what has already been done, on many oeca- 
nons, so incomparably welt The essayists of K^!and 
make no mat figure after Dr Johnson. The grand 
theatre of London and of Eoc^Uah observation seoned 
then to dose. A select company of gentlemen opened, 
for a season, our little provincial theaue of Edinburgh, 
and endeavoured here too to hold their Mkror up to 
nature. Thesuoocss was very fiattering and deserved-, 
but the field (to change the metaphor) was too narrow 
toadmitof being bea^ more than once or twice. Tlie 
veteran leader of the chase still survives, inafteshold 
age, the object of die love and veneratioii of his ooan- 
trymen ; but there has been no more attempt in that 
shape — to ^^ try what the open, what the covert yidd." 

The same thing, it is true, has been tried in a difiw- 
ent, and it may W, in some Bsspects, an improved form. 
The understandiiy and the affcctiona have since been 
assailed in poverfol verse and prose, and lessons hava 
been indirectly conveyed, under the form <tf fictioD, or 
in ^wailation on all subjects, philosophicd, moral, and 
political I doubt not that the mind of the age haa, on 
the whole, been improving ^—knoiiedgehasbom widdy 
extended, and has found its way into the lowest dasast f 
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of todety « yet I thinkit it a pity that the didactic time 
hai heen to mnch dropped, and that, with all diis de- 
luge of ideas aod feetiogs pouring upon them ftooi 
every quarter, men have been left eo much to pick up 
their moral impreesiont lilte caeual pebblee firam the 
dianneL To letum again exactly into the track of our 
M. maeten would not do. You have somewhere asked 
whether it is qaite hopeless to look Again for a Speeutor 
or a Rambler. It is so, if we do ndt take into account 
tibedifferenoe of times; butif that is attended to, some- 
thing roudi more important in its letults than eitlier of 
these orades of former days, if not so exeelleot or per- 
fect in execution, rasr still arise among us. 

The great aim of the Spectator was to incnlcatt m<h- 
rals, manners, and the lovn of knowledge, upon the 
middling classes of society, who were then pressmg for- 
Wsid into the sphere of the higher and better instructed 
circles. It effected its otgect with sinffuUr tact and 
ability ; and whilst it holds out models or English com- 
position wliich have never been excelled, and a delicacy 
of wit and humour wtiich is quite inimitable, its lead- 
ing prdse is the benevolent aod Christian perseverance 
with which it pursues its great aim, never deviating to 
the right hand or to the left There was still room for 
many successors to follow in the same track ; the follies 
to be ridiculed, and the vices to be reproved, in the 
classes of men over whom its sway had been exercised^ 
atill presented themselves in new forms, and gave op- 
portunity for the e^rts of the satirist and tlie moralist. 
The work« however, became colder and heavier as it 
went on ; and certainly in none of the Essayists that suc- 
ceed the Spectator do we find the same freshness, ele- 
gance, and exuberance. 

The Bambler, accordingly, seems to have had in view 
another phasis of human society. Tlie ludicrous igno- 
-rsnce of the middling ranks was now driven off the field 
—the ladies could not only spell and resd romances, 
•but even there were scholars among Dr Johnson*s own 
•female friends, who were at home in Greek. An audi- 
'eoce of a very wide description was now prepared to 
•listen to scholastic essays, wUch enhanced the weight of 
their matter by a diction somewhat approadiing to pe- 
•danCry. Even pleasantry itself assumed a staUly and 
reasoning garb. The improvement to be effected upon 
the reading dasses, at tliat period, was to accustom them 
to a more pointed concentration of tliought, and terse- 
ness of expression ; and the genius of Johnson was ad- 
mirably adapted for tlie task which he had undertaken. 
This work too was completed, and it was now requisite 
that the business of ethical instruction stioold in a great 
de^ee stand still, till a wider circle was opened fSt its 
reception. 

In the meanwhile, the work of intellectual pr ogre ss 
haa been rapidly advancing. Wit has been sharpened, 
imagination filled, knowledge accumulated, to a far 
more extensive range than has ever hitherto been known 
in the world { and the circle of human beings whose 
minds are opening to the necessities of every social and 
moral improvement, has widened to an extent that forms 
quite a new era in the history of the species. Here then. 
Sir, I maintain that all the grand principles of morals 
aod religion come before us, again to l>e enfofoed in a new 
and much more animatmg strain than ever — because 
the andieoce to whom such admonitions are to be ad- 
dressed, is not now any limited portion of society, such 
as the bi|ri)cr orders, or those immediately below them ; 
but it is uie whole mass of the people, whose principles 
aie to be regulated and fixed, whose vices and follies are 
to be pruned away, whose humours are to l>e examined 
and understood, and whose feelings are to be sympathi- 
xed with and soothed. This is now the splendid field 
open to die didactic writer— a field which has long been 
growing white to the hsrvcst ; and although the labour, 
ers have yet scsroely entered upon it, I apprehend they 
are standing prepared, and are quite as numerous as is 



required, if they were only aware of the call whaA b 
made to them. 

It strikes me that a noble opportunity is af fbfded 3ron, 
and your able co^-adjutors, to enter upon this great field 
-*the ibost important and sublime which has jet been 
presented to the powers of literary exertion. I cannot 
pretend to point out the wa3rs and means by which the 
work msy be roost effectually performed. I wouM not 
wish to trammel by rules any of the wallu of genius ; Imt 
I could wish, that whatever they are writing, whether 
prose, poetry, criticism, or original observation, the h. 
terary men of our age would keep a steady eje to the 
wide audience whom they are addressing, axid would 
lay it down as a sacred principle, to advance no^iog 
which could prove an tifeice to ^ one of these little 
ones ;** but would, on the contrary, use and seek every 
opportunity to inculcate a pure aod vigorous morality on 
the minds of the people of ertsy ranlc — using ^be void 
morality in its largest acceptation, as including befaa- 
viour of every kind, whether flowing f^om religion, ho- 
manity, propriety, or genuine politeness. All kii^ of 
writing, then, might bear upon this grand object ; but 
besides, it appears to me that there is a^dn more peculiar. I 
ly a field opened for the moral or didactic essay, on the mo- 
dd of the Spectator and the Rambler, only varied so as to 
meet the new exigencies of the times, and expanded ao as 
to take in the much wider range of society upon which 
it is to be brought to operate. And if I am not mistaken, 
your pages arord space for such an undertaking, even if 
it were to be attempted weekly, without any eocroach- 
ment upon the room allotted for mere literary matter. 
As to tne requisite writers, I do not see tliat yon can be 
at any great loss. Those whom you have already en- 
rolled among your contributors, can, from their oboer-. 
vation, their talents, and their virtues, do a great deal 
in this way— if they would only let their minds dweD 
upon it, and revolve the methods of making the most 
effectud impression. Csn such writers as Professor 
Wilson, from his inexhaustible stores of thought and 
expression ; the Ettrick Shepherd, f^om his sbitwdobser- 
vadons on men and manners, in the scenes either of pas- 
toral or of dty life ; Mr Tennant, or Professor Gillespie, 
who can illustrate their vivid perceptions of living society 
by examples drawn from Oriental, European, or ancient 
learning ; Mrs Orant, from her multitudinous reminis- 
oences ;— can persons like these be at fault — if they 
would seek to come forward more prominently as the moral 
lights of thdr age ? — aod whst could be required from 
them, but to rein in somewhat thdr more unbridled 
excunioos P— but ^^ to stoop to truth, and moralise thdr 
song?** 

The grandeur of the theme, aod at the same time its 
dmplicity, would inspire men of much inferior talents 
to the eminent persons I have named, to contribute to 
your work many useful and pleasing speculations, that 
would come home to every *'' business and bosom ;** 
and I am inclined to tliink that there is no penon of 
genius among our fellow-dtizens, however pre-eminent, 
who would not be willing to become a labourer in the 
same vineyard of humanity, whenever it was dearly 
seen what good might be done, and with how littk 
exertion, too, upon their part. Could Sir Walter Scott, 
Mr Jeffirey, or I>r Chalmers, employ to nobler purpose, 
or with a'greater certainty of grateful acceptance from 
the public, any little fragments of their time and their 
meditations, than in pressing upon the hearts of the 
people some important views of high priodple or of 
daily bduvioor, by which they might rise in the scale 
of moral existence, or slleviste the vexations of life ? 

I do not wish, sir, to detain vou or your resders longer 
with this speculation, which, if it should befandful, m 
bordering upon cxtravasance, as I hsve stated it, csn 

J ret, I am satisfied, be filtered into much sound ai^ va- 
uable wisdom, if it is permitted to pass through minds 
better trained to this kind of reflection. I am anxious 
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that, if there Ss any thlngin this pkn, joa f honld profit 
from it, in the first instance, because 1 think joa are 
leallf desirous to do all the poblie good in jonr power, 
in the Uterarj office wliicfa yon liave nndertakea, and 
yon have given manT proofs that you have a fbll 
eompnshension of iu duties, and can both execute and 
discem. I will own, too, that 1 have a desire that this 
undertaking should emanate firom the spot where your 
Journal is published. Sereral years ago I proposed 
these views to my friend, the late Mr Cmistable, when 
he was bnsOy occupied in projecting his Miscellany. 
With that sagacious and ardent mind which had so 
much perception of the drift of public opinion, and so 
much earnestness that it should be led right, he felt 
himself greatly inclined to attend to my suggestions $ 
but tlie ufficulty of setting such a work on root, and 
pnrriding the proper writers, besides his being so much 
oc cu p i ed in me arrangements of his Bf iscellany, which 
has now proved so well the soundness of his calcula- 
tioos; andlinallv, his unexpected misfortunes, all this 
prevented him from giving it a triaL 

"Nertfane nor ^aee did then adhere ■ 
TbejhttveaaadethenMehrea; and that their fitnoH^ now,** 

lias not, I am diankful, ^ unmade** me— but has ra- 
ther given me a greater impulse to seek to associate 
with the memonr of that liberal publisher, which ought 
never to be lightly esteemed in the literary history of 
Scotland— a scheme, ^bt execution of wliiat promises, 
in my oonceptioQ of it, to be so honourabM to our 
eountiy, and so r a^ l e l e with good to mankind. 
I am, mty with great respect, 

Yonr obedioit seevant, 

ROBEET MOEEBEAD. 

l\^ Our learned and able Correspondent has, in the 
above communication, stated opinions, with the justice 
of which we have been long impietoed ; and the sug« 
gestion he makes lias, for aoooe time back, been a fiivour- 
ite scheme with ounelves. It is not improbable that 
it will be found, ere long, to assume sometliing like a 
palpable shape in the pages of the Edinlmrgh Literary 



soMETHnro coxcsmirive oeatb-digoees. 

MffAtAmihor tf Oie ^* HUiorieM of the SeottUh Be- 
hMonsy*^ the '< Tfo^mme of Edmbmrgh^** j^c. 

*'WlMtlthe,thatbai]4sitraiVer then either the maioo, the 
Mfwiigtatt or tte cavpentsr I* 

SUAMMrmAME, 

OEATS-DieoEES STO a peculiar peoide— difllMng 
firoai the rest of mankind in character and personal ap- 
pt M unw . Yet, what is strange, a grave-digger jU, nom 
naeekmr — the reverse of the poet. The secret of the dis- 
tlnctioa must be, that it requires one to be of a peculiar 
dwmcter, and consequently figure, to become a grave- 
digger. One may be destined, though not born, a grave- 
digger. He may have hi him from conception the 
germa of the quaUtles of a grave-digger; he comes inio 
the worid with them ; he bears them about with him 
daring ins boyhood, youths maturity, and middle-age ; 
and wtMS he arrives at the Ml ripeness oi grave^igger* 
um^ the ^ace ffdls vacant, and he steps into the dead 
!*• shoes, as naturally as a son succeeds a fiidier in 



TlMmb yon know that a grave-digger is a mortal like 
yourad^and may die long beforo you, it is impossible 
to h^ leeling an antipathy to the animal, on the score 
tliat be ia to handle your precious person with his igno- 
ble hands when you shall be panive and powerless. 
On« looks upon a grave-digger, especially the grave-dig- 



ger of 0Ba*s own parish^— supposing vou to be asettler, 

Youthhiky< 



a sort of executioner. 



yon are destined 



to fall into his hands, and cannot resist the idea of hor- 
ror, with which one must always contemplate* if not 
death iiself^ at least wlut Bacon calls the adjuncts qf 
death. 

A grave-digger is not more widely divided from the 
rest OT mankiiA in character than in interests. Death 
is death to yon ; but it is life to him. You are happy 
in recovering, or in hearing of the r e c o v e ry of a neigh* 
hour, fh>m a desperate illoess ; but such news is like 
that of blasted corn and rising markets to him* He 
can have no sympathy with wlut throws all the rest of 
the town into anxiety and sorrow— the prevalence of an 
epidemic disease. The wind of March, which tal»s away 
old men*s breaths, brings breath and health ta hiou 
Cold isas warmUi to him, and the genial heat of May as 
the destructive diill of November. As some English 
divine has emphatically said of the gamester, his busi- 
ness is decidedly unnatural ; for he caimot pray for a 
Ueadng upon it, without breaking the law which en- 
joins good-will to men. Like Satan, he has said, ^£vil, 
l>e thou my good !** 

We have often thought that, if a grave-digger could 
be expected to communicate his ideas to paper, a full 
and tne confession, after the manner of Hcmsseau, of 
his whole thoughu and sentiments, would form a most 
curious book. Such a thing would l>e a sort of reveigm 
tiom. It would inform manxlnd of a distinct race — al- 
most of another world. Grave-diggers are the pioneer^ 
or videttes of mankind, on their march to the grave. 
They are nearer the land of forgetfulness than we are ; 
and if they would but send back to the main army the 
intelligence they have picked up on their advanced posts, 
it would be so much towards a disclosure of the awfbl 
secret In clearing away the brushwood of the grave, 
may not some one of them have caught a i^impse of 
that dark, or that glorious land, towards which we all 
hasten? 

Out of curiosity respecting so sigular a oeople, we 
hare collected some anecdotes of various individuals of 
the species,— which may perhaps be fbund illustrative 
of their character and mannen. 

John Prentice, the grave-digger of Carowath fai La- 
narkshire, had a pleasant iquivoqme^ which he constant- 
ly used on hearing of the death of any person. ^ Hech 
whow !•• he would say ; ** is —— dead ? I wad ra- 
ther it had been other /vo.** 

A person once asked John Prentice if he considered 
hhnsdf at liberty to pray for his daily bread. ** Dear 
sake, sir,** he answered, *^ the Lord's Prayer tells us 
that, ye ken.**— *' Ay, but,'* said the querist, " do 
you tmnk you csndo dist, consistent with the command 
which enjohis us to wish no evil to our neighbours ?** 
— ** Dear sake, sirs,** cried John, rather puzzled ; ^ ye 
ken fouk maun be burict /" This was quite natural, 
md very conclusive. 

The grare-digger of Som, in Ayrshire, was as-sel- 
fish and ss mean a wretch as ever handled mattock or 
carried mortdoth. He was a verr querulous and dis- 
contented old man, with a voice lixe the whistle of the 
wind through a key-hole, on a bleak Sunday albrnoon 
in the country. An acquaintance from a neighbourine 
parish accosted him one day, and asked how the world 
was standing with him. ^* Oh, very puirly, sir— very 
puirly, indeed !'* was the answer ; << the ysrd has dune 
naetfiing ava for us this simmer. If ye like to believe 
me, I have na buriet a leevin* soul this six weeks !" 

John Somerville, the bellman and sexton of Manor 
in Peebles-shire, a singularly greedy old roan, used to 
haunt people who were likely soon to require his ser- 
vices, like a shark following a fever-ship at sea. When- 
ever he heard of any person tbrouglMmt that extensive 
parish, having been seized with anv thing Uke mortal 
illness, he would draw towards the house, inquve with 
great apparent coneem for the sufi^erer, sind repeat his 
visits every day till the event of either death or reeo. 
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Ttry. If admitted to tee the side, or infonntd of the 
pwtleuUrt of the dieoider, no phjudan could draw 
moie aceurate conclaiJons at to the result than he. 
He tracked diieaae in all its steps with as much 
fideli^as the mltore or the carrioD'»crow follows ao 

E, and with the same purpose. A death was a 
thing to him both in protp€ctu and i» an. He 
upon it h^fbre as well as t^fter its occurrence. 
John, it must be understood, was Terj fond of broth 
and fat flesh, and kept a register in his mind of everj 
nerson^s day for having Sie pot on \xx iht parish. 
Kow, this predilection of his was prodigiouslj gratified 
by these visitations to the houses of the sick ; for the 
people always gave him a share of the food which they 
miffht have in preparadoo, as a sort of part-payment 
betorehand for his services. He had a trick, indepen^ 
dent of these professional visits, of dropping into people*s 
houses about the dinner*hour, and was endowed, with 
what might be called, a natural propensity forpot«luck- 
ing ; but, though the hospitality of his hosts could not 
have permitted him, unoer any circumstances, to fare 
poorly, it was quite remarkable that, when his oflioial 
services were liluly to be necessary, he was always better 
treated than at other times. 

On a £smily having removed from the neighbouring 
parish of Stobo to that of Manor, John was rejoiced to 
bear, that amopg the new settlers there was one who, 
in all probability, would soon require his assistance. 
One customer procured in this une^ected way was, to 
John, as good as other ninety..nine, who could not have 
gone past him. Yet the joy of his mind was not ako- 
gecher unalloyed. Busy nmcy suggested to him the 
possibility of the fSsmUy retaining an aflSscdon for the 
burying-g^oond of their fisrmer parish, which might, 
perhaps, prove the means of depriving him of his vie- 
tim aher alL To settk the important point, he one 
day made bold to step up to Caverhill, where the family 

in question resided. He asked fbr Mrs 8 ,ofwhom 

he had some previous acquaintance, and was shown in- 
to a room. Mrs S. was too unwell to see him, but 
Miss S., her daughter, came in her plaoeu John intro. 
dnoed himself with a thousand bows and scrapes, and 
began a long string of weU-leamed condolences upon 
the subject of Mr Walter*s iUness. '< How did she 
think he was ?**^«« Was there any chance of his vin. 
frill' lAroa^A »'*-.(« What hopes did the doctor gie 
them ?** &C. &€. After half-an-hour of tiresome com- 
mon-place, and when the young man's illness had been 
amply discussed, and considerable hopes of his recovery 
cxpraned by his sister, John terminated the conversa- 
tion with the decisive question—^' But, dear roe. Miss 
8., wliere do ye bury ? Have ye ground in Stobo^ 
or do ye intend to take up wi* Manor ?" Miss S. was 
confounded at the atrodoue impudence of the wretch, 
and permitted him to depart without gratifying his in- 
quiries. 

The grave-diggers of Edinburgh have been a race ever 
r emark a b le for their drunkenness, in addition to the 
other vices common to their tribe. About ^irty years 

r, there was an obscure public-house at the head of 
Cowgate, in which the greater part of them used to 
meet every morning to enjoy themsdves. It was said 
that they were accustomed to drink most unhallowed 
toasts— such as ^< A hard frost,'*— <^ A wet spring,'*.. 
'* The east wind,"—" A green Yule," Ac, and con- 
verse upon the prospects of good emjdoymcnt held fwth 
by the weather.— On it bdng debated one morning 
whether they might sit a little longer, and have some 
more liquor, one of the corps is sdd to have voted in 
the affirmative, for a reason, whidi he expressed in the 
fbllowing words:—'' Hang it," said he, '' letushae 
the other pot. The sky has been looking gay dour for 
this half-hoar past I we'll hae plenty o' caulds and sair 
throats the mom." 
The most remarkable of this fiatemity was Oeordle 



GHrdwood, the andent grave-digger of the Grejr Friin' 
churchyard. He was an uncommonly drunken^looUo^ 
withered, little old man, with sore eyes. It wsi said of 
him, by the common people of Edinburgh, that he had, 
in the course of his professional duties, turned orer the 
churchyard seven timet. He died at an advanced a«, 
about sixteen years ago. Like Blair's sexton, be had a 
great turn for wit; but, unfortunately, his eoovcnatioo 
smdt wofully of Ihe shop^ and that smell wai not 
the most pleasing posdble. A friend one day made up 
to him, as he was digging a grave, and found him ooo. 
templatiog a skull, which he had just unearthed, and 
was holding in his hand. Knowing that Geordie wu 
quite as wdl acquainted with the foces of the dead as 
the living population of the parish of Qnj Friso, the 
intruder askedhim,'' who that had been."— ''Ahlman," 
quoth Geordie ; '' this was the great preacher, Dr«-«v 
ane of the ministers of Edinburgh. Faith, he wai a 
rum minister. He could drink glass for glass vi' a 
laige dinner-narty, till they were a' aneath tl^ tabkhai 
himsell ; ana he would then go into another room, call 
for the servants of the house, and say prayers to theo 
as wedasifhehadnever«aatedadf^ A'fa,he'ih6eo 
lang dead and ganenoo ! Od, I beli^ I've hsnliiiB 
sax times in mv hands since I pat him fiist saeath 
theyirthi Deil case how mony mae times I msyiiae 
him to turn ower yet I" 

So muoh for the andent fraternity of grave-diggea- 
men whom we all need, but whom no one lores. 



•COTCa LKOAI. 1CATTBK8. 

Ik England, the old maxim haa been estsblidtd fo 
eenturies, ^< nolumus leges Ang^ mntari ;" bit in 
Scotland, by way of variety, we suppose, the oootniT 
proposition is in full force. In Englland they have got 
an agglomeration of tedmicalities, whose antique absind' 
ity cannot fail to exdte veneration ; while our Seottijh 
Astrasa has become a very she-Proteus, and sasomes 
every posdble shape under heaven at Ae touch ^J° 
act of sederunt. We understand that active prepo- 
tions are making even now, in influential qoartcn, for* 
new statute, wherein the powers of the Court oi Sessioo, 
for rogulating the forms of process, are to be still iitf- 
ther amplified. 

But with all this diopping and diaoghiK, ^'^^ 
from displeased ; nay, wo fod very grateful to ttoie 
who have brought about, and are still briogiag ehoot, 
the gradual alteration. The labours of our jn40B* * 
matters like these are quiet and unpretending; anP^ 
formed in the sedusion of their own iMog^t^m^ io^ 
never go foith to the world, heralded by «dito(idP«^ 
ery. We believe the profession would have s**'*'^" 
the recent consolidated act of sederunt had ^'^^'^'^ 
ed in by a modest prefoce from our venerable Lodi^ 
sident, or an artide in the Sootsraan, written «m rof* 
by my Lord Cocehouse. This would, indeed, have h^ 
harlequin's hat on the head of Augustus. ^^^^^ 
thdess, we hsj^^ to know that the 1*^<"^'*J^1?. 
judges oo this occasion have been great and ii c tt wy * 
and none but those shallow and ignorant P^"^**^ ^^ 
cannot comprehend the difficulties of legialatiog on {•» 
a subject, can fail to pay due mazd io those ^ig^ 
and most salutary exertions. The people of ^^^''^ 
owe a debt of gratitude to their judges, for ^"•**fllL 
judioe behind their backs, and studying, with v^i^ 
seal, whatever may tend to improve the •^^""^J?'*^ 
of justice, and conduce, by so domg, to the public pv- 
sperity and happiness. j^ 

By the sonsofidsting act of sederunt, which ^/T' 
to force on the 12th of November last, a gM*t ^'z 
been confiBned on the profession. So maay ^f^ ^Vj^ 
derunt had been pvevioudy passed^— some of tAaasqF 
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io the teeth of olhea, — that the oooduct of « law-suit 

vas beeome more perilous than a dance bUndfold among 

red-hot ploughsharei. This is now remedied ; thongh 

many imperfectiona still remain, whieh it were littk in- 

terestiog nere to detaiL One fisnlt we have to find with 

the naoM of bringing it oat,— it was scandaloosly dear. 

Tfaiaga of this sort ooghi not to be oonvefted into mo* 

nopdisa, or eonrcea of priiats profit, hefond what ia re- 

quiaite for the pnblicatioa. From the number of acts of 

sedcmnt reoentlf passed, aseiioiis tax has been impose d 

on the pockets, as well as the time, of the profession. 

We would pledpe onrsclTes to prodnce half' a doaeo 

eoanad learned m the law, whose fees have not paid 

their expenses in this single department. In the case 

of the consolidated act, the high price was gfftly ooe». 

sioaed bj an index as long at the ad iUeif, This should 

havo beoi pubUahed separately, or rather not at all ; for 

it is, on ft moderate computation, six times too long. A 

mn<^ better ^as well as cheaper) mode of presentbg the 

whole regulaUons now in force, is that adopted in Mr 

BuToeaa's publication, where the clauses of the A. S., 

and thooe of the Judicature statute, reUtiTe to ibe 

Court of Session, are systematically arranged together, 

10 as to fbnn a consecutive vidimus of the course of pro« 

eeduie. In this woric notes of decisions and forms of 

mterlocntora are introduced ; and, with an index of ra- 

dimeaaioiis, It aArds a material (keSlty to the 



It matf be iatMesting to know that there has leeenUy 
been fistnaed in this d^ ^society for the express par- 
pose of considering and suggesting imp rofcmsnts in the 
forms of judicial procedure, and of la^exaeatioa. We 
BDderBtand that it consists of a limited number of young 
iod as^Dos UMn of bosinsss,. who oareftiUy eoUeet imd 
leeoid thtir observatieiis on the objects in view ; and 
that their imm f wliiigi have already attracted attention 
in the moat influential quarteca. 

Whr did the new Glasgow circuit commence on Mon- 
day, mmm the Court of nesslen only roae on the Satur- 
day before ? Were the eoonael expected to noat off to 
Glaagow on the Saturday, and sptaa the Sunday in stu- 
dying their cases and precognosciog witnesses ? or were 
they to comprehend and manage their Monday cases by 
intnitioo ? It might be a very proper thing ror all par* 
tic»to be hack in time to spend Cbriftnus-day in Edin* 
bor^ I but there were other obvious consideratioiMy 
equally important, that deaerved some attention. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



A SCOTS SANG. 
By the Ettrick Shepherd. 

I HAX lost my love^ an* I dinnn ken how, 

I hae^lost my lofvey an* I earena ; 
For Utb will X be jnst to lie down an* dee, 

And to sit down an* greet wad be baimly ; 
But a screed o* iB-nature I canna weel help, 

At having been guldit nnfidrly ; 
An* weel wad I like to gie women a skd|^ 

An yerk thdr sweet hailiets fu* yardy. 

O! plague on the limmer% sae sly an* demure^ 

As pawkle as dells wi* their smiling ; 
As iickle as winter, in sunshine and shower, 

The hearts of a* mankind beguiling ; 
Aft soar aa Deoembor, aa soothing as May, 

Xoaoit their aim endAnerer doubt them ; 
Their iH finilta I ooodna tell ower in a day, 

But their beonty'k the want thing about them ! 



Ay, thafs what sets up the hale world in a lowe ; 

Makisi kingdoms to rise an' expire ; 
Man*»migfat is nae mair than a flanghten o* towe, 

Opposed to a Ueese o* reid Are ! 
"Twas woman at first made creation to bend. 

And of natare*s prime lord made the pillow ! 
An' *tift her that will bring this 01 warld to an end>. 

An* tljAt will be seen an* heard tell o' ! 



STANZAa 

( Written ai midmghif Slst DeomrAer 1888. ) 

By JXexonder Balfour, Esq. Author rf'* ConiemplaHon,** 
**Chairactert omitted in Crabbe*i Parish Register,*" j-c. 

Haex! Time has struck the midnight bell. 

Another year has paesed away ; 
His requiem sung— his parting knelU- 

And, hark! again !— that wild hurrah ! 

Is it because the Sire's deposed 

That thus they hall the new-bom Son? 
Or, that life's lease is nearer dosed, 
* Their ebbing sands still nearer run ? 

Just now they wildly lift their Toiee^ 

III welcome to a puny child ; 
As ghMUy will that crowd r^^oiee^ 

Somatwehomootfaahenosi, when he!s exiled* 

And some vHQ land, and aootf revile^ 

The name of the departed year; 
Some o*er his grave exulting smile, 

And on hia turf some drop a tear. 

For some will sigh, of fMends bereaved. 
Those long possessed And dearly loved ; 

While others mourn o*er hopes deoeived ; 
And some r^oloe^ their ftars removed. 

And aome^ with retrospective eye^ 
Beliind a lingering look will oast; 

Will fondly gaze on scenes gone by. 
And vainly si^ far pleasures past, 

OdMrs will calmly look before, 
Long tossed on life's tempestuous wave ; 

By Fsith and Hope will view the diore^ 
Tlie haven of res^ beyimd tiie grave* 

And some will glide along the stream, 

Insensible to Joy or care ; 
Toeat and drink, and doae and dream. 

The highest bUas their souls can shsre. 

Untiring many vrill pursue 
The pleasnna wealth and power impart ; 
, By dmy and night their toUa renew. 
And cJasp them oloeer to the heart. 

Alas! it is a bootless chase, 
. And vainly we with Time contend ; 
We shall be distanced in the raoe^ 
And breathless to the grave descend. 

The hand that pens this simple rhyme 

Already wants its wonted skill ; 
Enfeebled now by Age and Time, 

Shall soon in death lie cold and stUL 
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Beador, does joatli light up thine efi? 

It sperUed once at bright in mine ; 
And tluMigh the days are long gone by, 

M J heart was onee at light as thine. 

Perhaps the cup of lore and joy. 
Thy rapturad heart ddights to sip ; 

But &te may soon that bliss destroy, 
Untimely snatch it from thy lip. 

Art thou the child of many woes. 
Long wandering in life's dreary gloom ? 

The hour is near that brings repose, 
The dreamless slumber of the tomb. 

If young, the lengthened train of years^ 
The boundless landscape^ spread befiwc^ 

An endless Tista now appears— 
A hakyon sea, without a shore. 

If old, perhaps you look behind. 
And, pensiye, muse on what has been ; 

Though not without surprise, to find 
How Time has changed the fidry scene. 

The pfospect, once oo ftlr and ^ast. 
Now dwindled to a point will 

And you, like me^ will ftd at last, 
That lift is but a morning dream. 



ADELINE. 

From the German ofBarger* 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary JoumaL 

SiB.->I lUve fouxkl, among Bome old ccrsps of Crandatioa, the 
foUowing little Poem ftom BOrger. which may, perhaps, be in- 
terettiiig to your readen, particularly ai that Poet has lo latdy 
been introduced to their notice by the scecMnpIished sutilKnr of 
" Aoitor Fair." 

I am. Sir, your obedient MtTsntf 

RoBT. MouraaAD. 

Walks she along the aisle, high organs pealing^ 
To where around the altar crowds are kneeling^ 

Holy and heavenly wishes in her eye ? 
Ah ! then, methinks, I see the bride of Heaven \ 
Expires each low desire of earthly leaven. 

And Love steps back, as she is passing by. 

• 

But see I her, as every day I see her, 

FnUc and free,— yet not than Virtue £reeri— 

In what a gfarliah glee her spirit shines! 
While charming mirth her serious mood displaces^ 
And all are emnions of her good graeei^ 

Love ventures forth again,— Aor luqp^ess pines. 

Awe-struck respect bends to her angel glances; 
But when, her glory veiling, she advances 

In maiden wreath of myrtle,— Love is hen ! 
O ! still to others may she seem descending 
From the bright spheres,— my love, less high pre- 
tending. 

Her look of kindness, all my own, prefers ! 



YOUNG RANDAL. 

▲ BALLAD. 

By Robert Chambcru 

Yomro RAWnAi. was a bonnie lad, wfaea be gaei nw^ 
Young Randal was a bannSe lad, when he gaed awm; 
'Twas in the sixCeen lumder year o' grace and diretty 

twa. 
That Randal, the laird*k yonngeat son, gaed awa. 

It was a* to sedc his fortune In the Hl^ Gcrmanie^ 
To fecht the foreign loons In the High Germanic 
That he left his father's tower o* sweet Willanslffs 
And mony wae friends 1' the North Conntrie. 

He left his mother in her bower, his fother In Ae ha,' 
His brotL er at the outer yett, but and his sisters twa. 
And his bonule cousin Jean, that look'd owre the caslle 



And, mair than a* the lave, loot the tears doun &'. 

« Oh, whan will ye be back?** sae kindly did she spier, 
<< Oh, whAnwillyebeback,myhinnieandmydaaff?** 
« Whenever I can win enench o* Spanish gear. 
To dress ye out in peailina and silk% my 



Oh, Randal's hair wM Uaoh^ when ha gaed 
Oh, Randal's dieshs were red, when he gaed 
And in his bonnie ee^ oh ! a spark ^intlt hi|^ 
Like the merrie, merrie lark, in the monilng sky. 

Oh! Randal was an altcrt man when he came 
A sair altert man was he, when he came hame ; 
Wi' a ribbon at his breast, and a «lr at his name^ 
And wi' grey, grey cheeks, did Randal come hame. 

He lichtit at the outer yett, and ri^t wi' the ring* 
And down came a ladle to see him come in. 
And after the ladie came bairns foifteen,— 
<' Can this muckle wife be my truo-lovc^ Jean ?** 

<< Whatna stoure carl is this," <iuo* the dame ; 

'< Sae gruif and sae grand, sae feckless and sae lame ?" 

** Oh, tell me^ folr madam, were ye bonnie Jeanie Grs- 

hame?" 
«In troth," quo' the ladie^ "ye have guessed the very 



He turned hini about, wi* a waeful ee^ 
And a heart as sair as sair could be ; 
He lap on his horse, and awa did wildly flee^ 
And never nudr came back to sweet Willanslee. 

Oh, dule on the puirtith o' this countries 
And dule on the wars o' the High Oennanis^ 
And dule on the love that forgetfu' can be^— 
For they've wrecked the bravest heart in this hale 
trie! 



LIT£RARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTISS. 



MADiAn Catai:.aki.— This lady has given two oooocffs hen, 
both of which have attracted crowded and fltthiooahleaodiSDCBfc 
We pranime Madame CaUlani win be Induced to prok»v bar 
stay. Uervoiostenotwhat itoooewai.batit listU pcobaUy 
the most powerfo], if not thesMst ptossiBg, tobehssid in Ofiat 
Britain. Madame Stockhausea, who a ccosspanles <^*»«*t^, Im» 
a voioedesrsndiwest ss a bdl, and liagf hsr own nstioosi biA' 
lodies in particular, very chastl^ sndbeautiftilly. 
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MemMrscfih$ EMraordinarff MiRiary Caner o/JoHm 
Skiffs laUa Lkutemni im his Mt^ftVtth RegU 
maiL Written by Uimadf. 3 Tola. London. Hunt, 
Cluuiee,&. Go. 

Iir these imooth Joint4toek-dAir]r.comptn7 timet of 
paiee, die memoirs of s miliury life eome across us like 
the sound of a trumpet vibrntiog in the ears of the old 
varJioife, quietly enjoying the doYer and other good 
things of the fat meadow, wherein he is destined to en- 
foy his oiiMm cum dignitaU tor the rest of his life. Or, 
like Mrs Uemans* captive knight, who Imiged to hear 
Main the notes of the clarion—^ the clarion wild and 
wrill,** — we sit down in the imprisonment of our 
doset, and muse upon the ** pride, pomp, and dream- 
lUoce oi glorious war.** It u true, 



** An thssa are fuiet now, or only heard 
Like meUow'd mnrmnra of the distant sea ;** 

kit ^blt Tery dreumstance tends, hi one pdnt of Tiew, 
to clTe an additional interest to the assodatioos with 
mA they wtt connected. The harsher featuiei of 
** grim-Tisaged war*' are forgotten, und only its diivalry 
and romanee remembered; our *^ bruised arms*' are 



hoag up fbr monuments ; the echoes of tlie ^^ stem 
slsruma** are faintly heard amidst our metry meetings ; 
act do the *'* dreadful roardies*' interfere any longer with 
our ^^ delightful measures.** In so far, ind^, as the leal 
rabjecta of Great Britain and Ireland are concerned, the 
thme last lustftims of the nineteenth century bare been 
so dissimilar to the three first, that wehardly seem to lire 
in the same world. The lute and the guitar are not more 
mlike the fife and die kettt^^drum. tnaa the soft habits 
ef peace are to those t>f the tentea Add. The soldier 
sees humau lifb throi^h a diffbrent medium, as if he wore 
red spectacles, and had a sixth sense, whose perceptions 
were cognizant onW of combustibles. To him nothing 
is more common man the ^' gatherings in hot haste,'* 
the eager and impasdoned countenances of men, the 
pale and anxious laces of women, the sudden rolling of 
die drum, the gleam of arms and the waring of banners, 
the mattering of distant artillery and the douds of 
smoke rising up in the dear sky ; uien ** louder, nearer, 
deadlier tluui before ;" and then the tumult of the fight, 
the struggle, the warering, the panic, the brare and the 
timid orerwhelmed together, the riderless horse, the rush 
flnuugfa the bewOdend d^, the fi^rtous speed of the 
pnrsuers, the deserted streets, the wives and the child- 
Itn awftyupoQ thehiDs, the youuff and the fair in trem- 
Ufatt gfoops among die woods, me labour of Uie hus- 
iMMmn and the riches of the earth trampled down, the 
fcAuaile cfrcle scattered and broken, the sacred priva- 

S«f houKhold lore interrupted, die heart and iu afiec- 
• A^ged, life strange, and death familiar. All 
ktlMn are perpetually cdbyring the soldier's exist- 
\% ind gieMly as the presence of trils so over- 



whelming is to be deprecated, there is a prindple in hu- 
man nature which attadies to their redtal a more than 
ordinary interest, especially when they no longer impend 
imroedUtdy orer our own heads. 

In the work whose title we hare copied above, we are 
presented with a sufiident number of <^ moving aod- 
dents by flood and field" to satisfy the most craving 
appetile. Mr John 8hipp seems to be rather a remark- 
able diaracter in his way. Hispenonal and private his- 
tory is soon told. He was bom at a small market town 
in the county of Suffolk, in the year 1765, of poor but 
respectable parents. He was Icit an orphan in early 
life, and bdng perfectly destitute entered the army as 
a drum-boy, at the age of nine. From this dtuation he 
wasgraduidly promoted to the rank of sergeant, in which 
eapadty he visited first the Cape of Good Hope, and 
afterwards proceeded with his regiment to India. There 
he distingouhed himsdf as a brave and active soldier, 
and returned to England in the oapadty of lieutenant, , 
in ISOTt after an absence of twdve years. Here he ' 
seents to have committed several imprudences, and got 
so completely over head and ears in debt, tliat be wm 
obliged to sdl his commission for what it would briag , 
and found himsdf under the necessity of beginning the 
worid again. Again, therefore, he enlisted as a private, 
returned to Inoia, and in a few years found himsdf 
agdn a lientenaou He married, and was in a feir way 
to rise in his profession, when he got involved in a 
quarrel with his superior officer, arising out of some 
racing transactions, and having been tried by a oourt- 
martial, for *•*' unofficer-like and ungeotleman-like oon- 
duct,** he was senteneed to be dismissed the service, 
which sentence, in consideration of his previoas good 
conduct, was afterwards remitted, and on condition of 
his returning home and quitting the 87th regiment, to 
which he belonged, he was put upon the half-pay list 
Shortly before he left India, he lost' his wife, to whom 
he seems to have been deeply attadied ; and as circum- 
stances induced him to leare his two infant children be- 
hind him, he has returned to his native country at the 
age of forty-one, and after serving thirty-two years, a 
comparativdy friendless and certainly an unfortunate 
man. 

Whilst we Aink it pretty evident that Mr Shipp is of 
a somewhat reddess, wayward, and violent disfKidtion, 
we cannot at the same time hdp fcding for his present 
condition ; and the tone in which bis book is written 
tends to increase our sympathy, for it is ndther peevish 
nor discontented, but frank and manly thronghont. Its 
chief feuk is, that it is a great deal too long. Mr 8hlpp 
is a brave man, and moreover a man of some natural 
abilities ; but he is not one of those who can easily torn 
their swords into ptuning-hooks, and make as good use 
of pens as of pikes. There is a great deal of matter that 
diight quite as well have been left out ; and had the 
whole been reduced to about one-half its present dtt, 
the work would have pleased us much more. 

The scene is, of course, Idd prindpally in India, and 
presents a number of nunute and intcrnting, thoagh, 
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in some instances, nther tedious and mcmotonous details 
of Indian warfare, interspersed with many personal 
anecdotes, and descriptions of scenerj^ manners, and 
customs, on the authenticity of which we are inclined to 
place full reliance, from the unaffected manner in which 
they are reUted. Without attempting any analysis of 
Mr Shipp*s military career, we ihall preseot our read- 
ers with one or two miscellaneons extracts, which may 
be read disjointedly, and wilL, at the same time, serve 
as a specimen of the author*s styk, and of the light and 
amusing matter of which the Tolumes are chiefly com- 
posed. We commence with an anecdote illustrative of 
the tricks which soldiers in England consider them^^ves 
entitled to play upon those landlords, upon whom they 
may chance to bt billeted during a march, who treat 
them scurvily. The story riiall be called 

THE STOLEir O008E. 

^ This was the mildest description of punishmeBt 
with which we visited landlords who incurred our dls- 
pleasure ; for, in addition to this, it did not require any 
very aggravated treatment to induce us to teach some of 
mine host's ducks and geese to march part of the way 
on the road with us : to wit, Ymdl we could get them 
dresaed. 

^ These birds would sometimes find their way into 
drums. I was once myself a party concerned in a pil- 
fering of this kind ; at least, indirectly so : for I was 
accessory to the act of stealing a fine goose — a witness of 
its death (or rather what we supposed its death)— and an 
assistant m drmmmiHg it. Moreover, I do not doubt 
that I should have willingly lent a hand towa^s eat- 
ing it alsa The goose, however, was, in our opinion at 
least, very snugly secured, and we commenced our march 
withbut the least fear of detection, chuckling in our 
deeves how completely we had eluded the landlord*s 
vigilance. The bird only wanted dreeing to complete 
the joke; and discussion was running 'high among us 
m to how that could be accomplished, when, to our as« 
tonishment, who should pass us on horseback but the 
landlord himself? He rode very coolly by, and, as he 
took no sort of notice of us, we concluded that he might 
very probably have ether business on the road, and, for 
a time, we thought nothing more of the matter; but 
what were our feelings whei^ on halting in the noarket- 
plaoe, we perceived this very landlord in earnest conver- 
sation with our colonel ; and, to all appeaiance, ^ laying 
down the law,* as it is called, in a most strenuous man- 
ner. At last the colonel and he moved towards us ; on 
perceiving which, my knees broke into double-quick 
time, and ray heart into a full gallop. On arriving near 
to the epot where our guilty party was drawn up, tke 
colonel, addressing us, stated, that ^ the gentleman who 
jtood by his side, comptahied that he had lost one of his 
geese, and had informra him he had good reason to sus- 
pect that some of the party to whom he now spoke bad 
stolen it.* For the satisfaction of the gentleman (whom 
we, one and all, wbhed heartily under ground), our knap- 
sacks were ordered to be examined, and underwent the 
mast scrupulous inspection ; but no goose was to be found. 
Professing his regret for the trouble he had caused, and 
apparently satisfied that his suspicions were ill-founded, 
our worthy landlord was just on the point of leaving us, 
and the boys around were grinning with delight at the 
notion of having so effectually deceived him, when, to 
our utter confunon and dismay, the goose, at this very 
juncture, gave a deep groan, and the Undlord protested 
roundly that ^thst there sound was from his goose.* 
Upon this, investigation was renewed with redoubted ar- 
dour; our great-coaU were turned inside out, and, in 
short, almost every thing belonging to us wss examined 
with the minutest attention ; but still no goose was to be 
found. The officers could not refrain from smiling, and 
the boys b^an again to grin at the fun ; but this merri- 
ment was doomed to be but of short duration, for the 



poor goose, now in its last moment^ uttered anodn 
groan, more loud and mournful than the former one. In 
fact the vital spark had jiut t*ken iufitght, and thiimight 
be construed into the last dying speech of the iU-fiited 
bird, and a full confession of its dreadful situation sod 
murder. The drum in which the now defunct gooat was 
confined stood dose against the landlord's elbow, and 
his ear was, unfortunately for us, so correct in ascer- 
taining whence the sound of woe proceeded, that he at 
once roared out, ^ Dang my buttons, if mv goose beaoU 
in that there drum !* The»e words were dsggen to our 
souls ; we made sure of as many stripes on our bacb u 
there were feathers on the goose*s ; and our roerriroeot 
was suddenly changed into mortification and deapair. 
The drom-head was ordered to be taken off; and lure 
enough there lay poor goosy, as dead as a herring. The 
moment the landlord perceived it, he protested that, ^ai 
he was a sinner, that was his goose.* This aaaertiaD 
there was no one among us hardy enough to deny ; and 
the colonel desired that the goose should be given op to 
the publican, assuring him, at the same time, thst he 
should caute the offendera to be severely puniabed for 
the theft which had been committed. Fortanstdj for 
our poor backs, we now found a truly humane and kiod* 
hearted man in Uie landlord whom we had offend«d; 
for no sooner did he find that affidrs were taking a rooie 
serious turn than he had contemplated, and that it vis 
likely that he should be the cause of getting a child 
flogged, than be affected to doubt the identity of the 
goose, and at length utterly disclauned it, saying to the 
colonel, *• This is none of mine^, sir; I see it baa a black 
spot on the back, whereas mine was pure white; be- 
sides, it has a black head : I wuh you a good morn- 
ing, sir, and am very sorry for the trouble I have giren 
you.* Thus saying, he left us, muttering, aa he vent 
along, ' Get a child flogged for a tarnation old gooae? 

no, no !* Every step he took carried a ton weight off 

our hearts. Notwithstanding this generous coodoet in 
the publican, who was also, by his own acknowledge- 
ment, a sinner, our colonel saw very clearly how "m*^ 
stood ; but in considemtion of our youth, snd thst this 
was our first offence, (at least that had been ditcifvcrtd^j^ 
he contented himself with severely admonishing us ; aod 
the business ended shortly after with the demolitiOD of 
the goose, roasted.**— Vol. I. p. 44—9. 

At the Ci^e, our hero, besides many other sdven- 
tures, had several rencontres with baboons, which are 
worth letting him tell in his own words : 

▲FBXCAir BABOOKS. 

^ On these hUls whole regiments of baboons ssienD- 
ble, for which this sUtion is particularly famous. They 
stand six feet high, and in features and manners sp- 

S roach nearer to the hunum species than any other qna- 
niped I have ever seen. These rascals, who sre most 
abominable thieves, used to annoy us exceedingly. Our 
barracks were under the hills, and when we went to ^ 
rade, we were invariably obliged to leave armed men ror 
the protection of our property ; and, even in apitc of 
this, they have frequently stolen our blankets snd grest- 
coats, or any thing else they could lay their claws on. 
A poor woman, a soldier*8 wife, had washed her blanket 
and hung it out to dry, when some of these miscrnnts, 
who were ever on the watch, stole it, and ran off with it 
hito the hills, which are high and woody. This drew 
upon them the indignation of the regiment, and we 
formed a strong party, armed with sticks and stones, to 
attack them, with the view of recovering the property* 
and infiicting such chastisement aa might be a ^^^'^J 
to them for the future. I was on the advance, «ith 

them OB 




ed about fifty to guard the entrance, while the otbeif | 
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kept dicir poit ; tnd we could dittloedj ate tfaam eol- 
lecting Ittge stones, and ocber missiles. One old grey« 
beaded one, in psrticoUr, who often paid us a Tint at 
the Kanacka, and was known bj tbe name of Father 
Mmrphjf^ was seen distributing his orders, and planning 
tbe attack, with tbe judgment of one of oar best gene- 
rals. Finding that mr design was defeated, 1 joined 
the corps it mtUn^ and msh^ oo to tbe attack, when a 
acream from Father Mnrphj was a signal for a general 
encounter, and tbe host of baboons under his oonunsnd 
rolled down enormous stones upon us, so that we were 
obliged to give up the contest, or some of us must in- 
eritably ha?e be^ killed. They actually followed us 
to oar very doocs, shouting, in indicatioo of victory ; 
and, daring the whole night, we heard dreadful yells 
aad screaming ; so much so, that we expected a night 
attack. In the morning, however, we found that all this 
rioting had been created by disputes about the division 
of the blanket ; for we saw eight or ten of them with 
pieces of it on their backs, as old women wear their 
doak& Amongst the number strutted Father Murphy. 
These rascals annoyed us day and night, and we dared 
not venture out, unless a party of five or six went to- 



^ One moning Father MurphT had the consummate 
inpodence to waUt straight into the grenadier barmcks ; 
sod he was in the very act of purloining a seroeant^s re- 
gimcstal coat, when a corporai*s guard (which had just 
been relieved,) took the liberty of stopping the gentle- 
man at the door, and secured him. He was a most 
poweifiil brute, and, I am persuaded, too much for any 
sin^ man. Notwithstanding his frequent misde- 
meanoars, we did not like to kiB the poor creature \ so, 
having fint taken the precaution of muixling him, we 
detcnuned on shaving his head and face, and then turn- 
mg him looae. To this ceremony, strange to say, he 
labmitted very quietly ; and, when shaved, he was really 
sn exceedingly good-looking fellow, and I have seen 
many a ^ blood* in Bond Street not half so prepossess- 
i^ in his appearance. We then started him ap Uie hill, 
thoagh he seemed rather reluctsnt to leave as. Some of 
bis companions came down to meet him ; but, from the 
sheratioo which shaving hb head and face had made in 
him, they did not know him again, and, accordingly, 
pelted him with stones, and beat him with sticks, in so 
anmerdfril a manner, that poor Father Murphy actually 
loaght protectioo from his enemies, and he in time b^ 
came quite domesticated and tame. There are many 
DOW alive^ in his Mi^esty*s 22d regiment of foot, who 
en vooch for the truth of this anecdote.**.?. 80^3.. 

We can affind additional space only for the following 
humoroos account of the manner in which ^ young 
solder is initiated into the mysteries of horsemanship : 

▲K ROUE Iir THS miDlVO SCHOOL. 

** The first morning after a young officer joins his 
Rghnent, he finds himself exalted on a spirited steed, 
lome sixteen hands high, from whose back he dares not 
cut the eye downward, to take even a glimpse of the 
umneooe space between him and die earth. His chin is 
•0 devoted by a leather stock, that he can just see the 
bead and ears of the animal on which he sits ; his heels 
are screwed oat by the iron fist of the rough-rider, and 
tbe small of his back is well bent hi. Having been 
blocked and hammered into this posture, the word 
^ march* b ^tven. Thb command the weU-drilled ani- 
mal obeys umiediately, and the machine b suddenly 
>et hi motion, the result of which usually is, that the 
yoaag gentleman speedily finds hb way to the ground, 
*ith a loss of half a yard of hb skin from hb Aln, or 
with hb noae grubbing in Uie earth. 

** * Weftdooe, m \ Astler himself could not have done 
Dettsr* Moantagam, air ;tbsse things will hi^pen in the 
^'wt' Wliiklad riding academict ; and in the army, sir. 



you will have many ops and downs. Come, sir, jump 
up, and don*t be downhearted because you are floored.^ 
*< ^ Well, sergeant, but I am very seriously hurt.* 
*< * Nay, nay, I hope not, sir ; but you must be more 
cautious for the future.* 

** The pupil mounts sgain, and the order b again 
given to march, and off goes the horse a second time, 
the sergeant roaring out, at intervals,—* Well done, 

sir! Head a little higher—toes in, sir— Jieels out 

bend the small of the back a little more— that will do, 
sir — ^you look as majestic as the Blade Prince in the 
Tower, or King Charles's statue at Charing-Cross. 
Bravo, sir,— rode capitally ! We win now try a little 
trot Recollect, sir, to keep your nag well in hand,— 
trou 

*< ( WeQ done indeed, sir— knees a little lower down, 
if you please — that*s higher, sir — no, no, sir, that's 
higher, I say — ^you look for all the world like a tailor 
on hb shop-board I What are your elbows doing up 
there, sir ? Elbows close to your body-.yott pay no 
attention to what I say, ui^-fiuter^fiuter,'* 

*< * Oh dsar I oh dear I oh dear I sergeant, halt, for 
Ood*s sake I I shall be off 1 I shaU be off ! oh dear, 
oh dear I* 

*' < Bravo, sir, that's htVUx^fatUrJ* 
'* 'Sergeant ! I am sick, sergeant 1' 
'^ * Never mind such trifles, sir ; riding b an excel- 
lent remedy for all kinds of sickness. Now, recollect, 
in changing from one to two, you round the horse's 
croup well, bv applying your right leg to his fiank, and 
take care he does not kick jaaHL^^Changeframomio 
two, 

«<*Halt,8trt hslt! that won't do; what thedevH 

are you about ? That's the wrong way ; I told you 

from one to two ; tarn your horse about from one to two.' 

'* ^ I can only just see the top of the riding-school*- 

I can see no figores at all, sergeant' 

'' * Well, sir, we*U dbpense with thb for the pre- 
sent ; but soldiers should lesm to turn theb eyes every 
where. Suppose we have another march, sir,- Jlfardk— 
troU^JtuUr—Jiuier ; very well indeed ! Now, sir, you 
must recollect, when I say the word hait^ that you pull 
your horse smartly up, by throwing vour body well 
back, and pressing the calves (if any) of jroor legs to hb 
side. If you donH keep your body upright, the horse's 
liead will soon put it in its proper nlaoe. Faster— a 
little Cuter— Aoit There, sir, I told you what would 
be the consequeooe of your not keeping yoar head pro- 
perly up !* 
^ * Stop, stop ; my nose bleeds, my nose bleeds !' 
*' * Rough-nder, get a bucket of water for the gem- 
man. You had better dbmount, sb«* 

<« t Dismount, sergeant ? How am I to get off thb 
great beast ?' 

*^ * Why, jump, sir, to be sure^nmp off Com& sir, 
we cannot wait all day; you dday the whole drilL 
Come, come, sir, dbmount* 

^' ' Put your hand on the horse's rump,Vid lav fsst 
hold of hb mane,' cries a young officer who had just 
surmounted the same difficulties, ^ and you will soon be 
off' Tbe tyro in riduig follows thb friendly advice, and 
finds himsdf neatly floored by a tremendous plunge of 
the horse,— thus flnishing hb first day*s driU."— v£ll. 
p.3— 7- 



Two of the best chapters in the book are devoted to 
the exposure of the bad eflbets ot corporal punishment 
in the army. We recommend them to tbe especial at- 
tention of miUtarr readers. The observations they coo- 
tain are at once snnple and forcible, and are founded, 
not only on an honest desire to save brave men from 
treatment so ignominious and degrading, but on a long- 
continued observation of its pemidous and dangeroos 
efiects, which are illustrated by many anecdotes of a 
striking and painfiil kind- 
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The best commeDdadon we can bestow opon these 
«' Memoirs,** and, taking them as a whole, it is perhaps 
as much as they are entitled to, lA, that we have perused 
them from beginning to end, and not imfrequently with 
considerable pleasure. .' 



It may, perhaps, be recollected, tiiat tboe are Ume 
principles upon which Professor Pillans insists, as lying 
at the foundation of all good teaching ; and that tbe^sf 
that a child, in being taugld to read, shatOd he 
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Letters addressed to the Parochial Schoolmasters of 
Scotland eonceming the New Method of Tuition^ con* 
taiiiing Strictures on Professor FUlansU '• Princi- 
ples of Elementary Teaching,^* By a Schoolmaster. 
Montrose. John MitchelL 1829. 

Professok Pillaks has put roost of the parochial 
schoolmasters hito a great rage. The cause Is simply 
thi^ that he thinks there are many defects in the sys- 
tem of education pursued by them* and he has had the 
courage to publish these to the world, and the ability to 
make them apparent It is well known that dominies are 
an irritabile genus; and that, accustomed to the most des- 
potic sway within the four walls of their own school-room, 
they are apt to think it a piece of most unwarrantable 
presumption, if any one dares to inslnnaie that they 
themselves stand in need of a little of that chastisement 
which they have been so long administering, on the most 
fundamental principles, to their pupils. If unable to 
take any more direct revenge, they straishtway afiect all 
the dignity of outraged majesty, and uey inundate us 
with very grand and imposing sentences, concerning the 
sacred cbancter of a teacher of youth, the respect with 
which he ought to be treated, his importance to society, 
and the necessary extent and value of his attainments. 
A good deal of this is humbug. We bold in all due 
esthnation our parochial schoolmasters ; and we enter- 
tain all becoming sentiments towards those who devote 
their lives to the patient drudgery of teaching ^^ the 
young idea how to shoot ;** but we do not consider that 
the welfare of nations hangs upon their ftown, or that 
they are infallible, simply because urchins from four to 
twdve tremble before them like aspen leaves. To hear 
the manner in which they talk of tne wholesome advice 
Professor Pillans has lately given them, one would thfaik 
he had committed some monstrous and unparaDeled 
crime, indicative at once of the weakest understanding, 
and the most depraved heart. If he had libelled his 
own mother, or put an end to the existence of his fa- 
ther, they could not have been more indignant. When 
the Professor published, a few months ago, his liberal, 
gentlemanly, and enlightened hints for the improvement 
of elementary education, he could scarcely have foreseen 
the storm it would bring about his ears ; but we can 
assure him, that the reason why his strictures have 
been so severely folt is, that they are <r««,— and that 
however some of the old noblesse-^the Uws&^osceptred 
schoolmasters of the ancien regime^-^mf bluster, the 
day is not far distant when they will be hurled from 
their thrones ; and it is because iktjffel this revolution 
to be at hand, that they call out so lustily. 

We have already noticed at some lengtlt Professor 
Pillans*s ^^ Letters,** and suted our full conviction that 
their leading propositions were based upon the most ac- 
curate and philosophical view of the subject of which 
they treat. In the pamphlet before us, we have what is 
meant to be an answer to the Prof!nsor*s work ; bat, 
though written with some smartness and more bitterness, 
we cannot discover that it contains any thing but some 
crude, feeble, and iU-arranged arguments in support of 
a set of antiquated prejndins, whidi, if they be not al- 
ready deAmct, are at all events on the very brink of the 
grave. We should have scarcely thou^t of noticing 
these anooyoMma '« Letters" at all, (whidi originaUy 
appeared in a provincial newspaper,) did they not echo 
the sentiments of a pretty numerous class, whom peda- 
gogical inflneDcehaa mtistcred around the lean and slip- 
pered skeleton of expiring erroi. 



taught at the same time to understand what he rerndt** 
One would think that this was so self-evident, thAt it 
required only to be stated in order to be at ooce coo- 
ceded. ^^ These principles,'* says the Profeasor, alio- 
ding to this among the rest, *^ appear to me so much in 
the nature of axioms or postulates, too obvious not to 
be taken for granted in all discussions on practical 
teaching, that in prooetding to state and iUnstrate them, 
I run some risk of incurring the charge of dealing in 
pidpable truisms. My apology is, that I have foond 
them almost universally either unknown and nawer 
thought of, or disputed, or misunderstood, and, at aB 
events, disregard^ in the actual business of teaching/* 
Strange to say, this latter observation is so conect, that 
the cbunpion of the parochial schoolmasters stepa nn- 
blushingly forwsrd, and maintains, in direct oppoaitioa 
to the Profts8or*s first principle, ^ust a chUdy in Mmg 
tau^t to read, should KOT be taught at the Mrnte iisne 
to understand what he reads. This single fact speaks 
volumes concerning both the motives and the validity of 
the opposition made to the proposed improvemoDts. The 
truth is, the present set of scnoolmssters, few of whoos 
have had originality enough to deviate one iota from 
the footsteps of their predecessors, make it a pcnosial 
question, and think not of the advance of edocatian, 
but of their own interests and eroohimeots. They see 
that, if they are wrong, others sre likely to start ap who 
will run away with their pupils ; and, therefose, ra^cr 
than confess they have made a single l>londer, ibtj ob- 
stinately lay theur heads together, to find out a aet of 
sophisms which may conceal the nakedness of the caase 
they advocate. Let us just for a moment look at the 
reason which the ^' Schoolmaster** befoie ns gives for 
maintaining that a child should not be asked to nndcr* 
sund what he is taught. ^* The imitative powers of a 
child of four years old,*' he tells us, <^ especially vidi 
respect to sounds, are exceedingly acute ; whercaa, the 
reasoning faculty is as yet in nonage, or, at the beat, so 
feeble as to be incapable of successf^ tutorage. Is it 
not wise, then, in a teacher to follow nature rather tfan 
anticipate her, — to endeavour to obtain a correct |no- 
nundation of words before be makes any attempt to ex- 
plain their meaning ?** If a child of four years old were 
a parrot, we should say, *' Yes ;** but if a child of Ibar 
years old has sense enough to understand tliat be is 
learning to read, we say, '^ No,*'— for the very consent to 
allow itself to be taught, implies that it is capable of learn- 
ing more than articulate sounds, and that it will disco- 
ver the propriety of teaching, only if it be ins tru cted in 
the meaning as well as in the profisncia/loii of words. 
These words must of course be simple ; but surely tiie 
child is much more likely to be satisfied with hia own 
progress, and to make a cheerful and docile pupil« if his 
first lesson in reading inform him, that by a conabinaton 
of two letters, he may designate particular existing ob- 
iects, sudi as me, he^ oxy axe, than if it merely introdaee 
him to the inexplicable mystery of ba, bo^bu. If these it- 
marks hold true during tiie earliest stage of eduoatioo, 
they apply with tenfold force as it proceeds. We wen- 
ture to say, that on the old 83rstem of committing rales 
to memory, and initiating chUdien in all the technicali- 
ties of phflology, there was not one out of twenty who 
ever attained any competent knowledge of grammar. If 
we may appeal to our own experience, we remember wdl 
that we understood no more of grammar than we did of 
algebra, till we leaned Latin ; and we have heard hun- 
dreds say die same thing. We could jabber fluently 
enough concerning nounsj and adjectives^ and t«rfts, and 
adverbs ; but what they meant, or how they were to be 
used, further that what every day's experience in con- 
versation taught OS, we could never for a moment con- 
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eetre. The question theieibre ii, whether, if the onder- 
ttending oi tne papil be taken along with Uie master at 
erery step, grammar may be simplified, and more cor- 
rect notions of it obtained ? Piotessor Pillans sajrs, 
*•* Yes**' and points out the method by which it is to be 
done ; — our ^< Schoolmaster '* says, ^ No," and refuses 
to adopt the method, because it would giTC him the tron« 
Ue of deviating from his acciistoraed jog-trot, or encou« 
rage others to start up in opposition to him. ^^ Those 
among the teachers who lutve wisdom enough to discern 
the signs of the times,** says Professor Pillans, *' and to 
anticipate its slow le^ts in their own practice, are sure 
not only to rise in professional reputation, and have the 
first chance of promotion, but to contribute towards rai- 
sing the character of their order.** ^' Now, this is the 
rtidstt/udge that ever was penned,*' says the ^^ School- 
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awards the gallows ; for inferior offences, banishment or 
imprisonment, commonly accompanied with hard labour. 
But in all such cases, the per am of the criminal is left un- 
touched, and it is now allowed on all hands that torture, 
dismemberment, and public whippings, can be tolerated 
only in barbarous times* Are the faults of children, 
then, to be visited more severely than the graver delin- 
quencies of riper years ? To be called ujp and flogged in 
school before all his companions, is as dreadful and de- 
grading a punishment to a boy of spirit, as it would be 
to a man to be whipped behind a cart, through his na- 
tive town. The chance is, tluit neither the one nor the 
other wiU do much good afterwards. In tlie case of the 
boy, there is somethHig within him which tells him that 
he has been treated unjustly, — that advantage has been 
taken of his youth and immature strength to bestow 



a good deal nettled, because, as he is too con- upon him a punishment disproportioned to his off*ence, 



ceited to thiok he can be wrong, too bigoted to improve, 
and too obstinate'to leom, there is every probability that 
his own occupation will ere long be gone. Let it ever 
be reeoDected, in the course of this discussion, that such 
men as Professor Pillans and Sheriff^ Wood have no im- 
mediate interest in adopting or advocating innovation ; 
whilst all the sclioolmasters, — at least all tl^ old-fashion- 
ed ones, like our friend of MoDtrose,-*feel themselves 
necessitated, for their own sakcs, stoutly to assert the 
excellence of their ancient system. They must either 
stand with it, or die with it, — hutc ilke lacryma. 

The second fundamental principle laid down by Pro- 
fessor PHlans is, fhat corporal punishment if not to be 
resorted to tilt every other method of correction has failed ; 
or, more broadly, Mol corporal punishment should nexter 
he employed in school* The statement is qualified only 
*^ to provide for cases which must occur till the subject 
be belter understood, and an improved system become 
generaL** Our <* Schoolmnster,** however, looks upon 
his tavse as a lawyer does upon his wig ; in it one-half 
of his authority and learning are centrra. We had ho- 
ped that this gross abuse was fast dying out ; but it has 
utely occasioned us much regret to see it defended in 
serenl influential quarters, and with a degree of ability 
which serves in some measure to countenance the feebler 
reasoning of the «^ Schoolmaster.** The pit/i of the 
arguments used by those who support flogging is, that 
hojs vtU be idle and mischievous, — that a school is 
merdy a picture of general society in embryo,--and that 
if ^ the civil magistrate is furoi^hed with jails, bride- 
wellj, treadmills, and the gallows, for the correction 
and punishment of those who have arrived at the years 
of maturity, the schoolmaster cannot reasonably be de- 
nied a leather strap, or a twig of birch, tor the correc- 
tion of his noisy community, the members of which, 
(taith the pedagogue of Montrose,) are not yet amena- 
ble to the restraints of reason.** Now, it is (o us very 
evident, tiiat though there may be a certain resemblance 
between the passions and actions of schoolboys and of 
grown men, a school-room bean Htde analogy to the 
great theatre of the world, and a schoolmaster has no 
right ever to take it into his head to suppose that he is 
in the most distant d^ree like a civil or military ma- 
gistrate. An that he has to do is to instrua ; and little 
comes under his cognizance but the cleverness or the 
dulness of his pupib, and their disposition to be in- 
dtxstrious or idle. Over their moral habits out of school 
he has comparatively no control ; that must be left to 
tbdr paroits and guardians. There is an important 
distmction here. The schoolmaster is too apt to arro- 
gste to himself powers which do not belong to him. 
Tbe magistrate enforces the laws ; but the schoolmaster 
only teadies the languages. It is true, his teaching 
mast be accompanied by a certain degree of moral dis- 
cipline; but we cannot see why this should give him a 
right to faiflict personal pain upon his pupiL But even 
allow (he comparison to be instituted between the school- 
masttr and the msgistrate. For capital crimes the law 



and to do what no man would have dared to do had his 
physical means of resistance been greater. One of two 
results miut necessarily arise ) either that the boy, find- 
ing that his master has taken more than ample revenge 
for his previous transgressions, and at the same time fast- 
ened round his neck a millstone of disgrace, which he 
cannot shake off*, will become hardened and reckless, will 
feel a kind of pride io doing wrong, and seeing that he can. 
not escape the d^ading mfluence of chastisement, will 
determine to show that he has at least courage sufficient to 
bear pain if he has no other virtue ; or, looking upon his 
teacher as a tyrant, who moves among helpless children 
under the perpetual stimulus of provocation, and in the 
unceasins indulgence of pique, prejudice, partiality, and 
cruelty, he will descend to every mean art of cun- 
ning and hypocrisy which fear may suggest. ^^ When 
slavish fear,'* Professor PiUans well remarks, *< has be- 
come the prime EM>ver in a schoolboy *s breast, it not 
only lowers the general tone of his mind, by desuoying 
the pride of independence and conscious rectitude, but 
it introduces a crowd of vices, * more hideous than their 
queen.* Hatred, venting itself in curses, not loud, but 
deep; low cunning, dissimulation, craft, fraud, and 
lying, are not the least hideous of the group.** We do 
not say that every child that is flogged will fall hito one 
of these two extremes ; but we maintain that flogging 
has a direct tendency towards the formation of such dis- 
positions. 

" How then are we to bring about the proposed end ?'* 
the '"• Sdioolmaster ** and his friends triumphantly ask. 
Win all boys be industrious of their own a^ord ? No -. 
but if other means fail, whipping will not make them 
so. Let a child clearly understand what he is about- 
let his reasoning powers be cultivated as early as pos- 
sible—and the gt eat probability is, that he will be in- 
dustrious. If there are times when a passion for child- 
ish amusements obtains an undue influence over him, he 
may easily be made to see Uie impropriety of devoting 
too much thne to them, by having his attainments con- 
trasted with those who have been more industrious, and 
by being kept from the society of his companions till 
he has made up his lee way. ChUdren are not natu- 
rally disposed to be perverse and froward, until they 
have been rendered so, by observing the most unjust sys- 
tem of rewards and punishments which, altogether in- 
dependent of a thousand accidental dreumstances, over 
which they themselves have no control, are made in 
the too common system of education to elevate some so 
far above others. Surely infants do not come mto the 
worid with an innate determination to be idle, unless 
learning be whipped hito them. If a boy is sickly, are 
wt to whip him because he cannot keep up with his more 
healthy dass-feUows ? If a boy has a lively excursive 
fancy (given to him, it will be observed, by his Creator), 
are we to whip him because he cannot fix his whole mind 
on a lesson in arithmetic ? If a boy has vicious parents, 
who teach him tricks in his very cradle, before he even 
knows what they mean, are we to whip hhn because he 
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neceMarilj if what they have made him, aad what we 
ouTselTet would haveheen had oar parents been like his? 
What are we to whip him for ? He eomea to achool 
with hii lesson nnprepared ; — ^wfaether would it be beu 
tei to tell him that he most not lea«e school till he has 
learned it, because we are anxious for his improvement, 
or ffiye him a sound floming, assuring him, in a rational 
and most philosophiciui way, that the dose will be re- 
peated to-morrow, if be continue equally negligent? 
This may be cutting the gordian knot, but it cannot be 
called untying it. The poor little fellow is just as wise 
as before, with this difference, that you and he are quits, 
and that, if he diooses to submit to a similar drubbing, 
he is entitled to do the same again. One would think, 
to hear the manner in whidi these stupid ignorant old 
schoolmasters speak, that little boys were little monsters, 
instead of innocent, happy, pliable creatures, who may 
be trained in the way they should go just as easily as 
the gardener trains the branches of the young tree. Only 
hear how the Montrose ^^ Schoolmaster ** dares to talk 
of corporal punishment,— how he presumes to lift up 
his ugly harsh voice, and, with dogmatical insolenc^ 
nrodaim his own cruelty : ^* To me,** the fellow says, 
" nothing is more nauseating than to hear teachers whin- 
ning and canting about the pain it gives them to chastise 
duldren for their faults, and lamenting the dire neoessi- 
tj that urges them to it. For myself, I frankly confess 
that this part of my duty is frequently performed^ not 
only without reluctance^ but with positive graiiJIcaUon,^^ 
<^ If an excellent education is obtained,** our ^* School- 
master** elsewhere remarks, in nearly the same spirit, 
** it is comparatively of little moment to the possessor 
in after life, that in the coune of his schooling he re- 
ceived a few stripes, less or more ; dropt a few tears, 
more or less, * forgot,* perhaps, * as soon as shed,* or 
what was the warmth in his master*8 temper.** Most 
properly does Professor PUlans treat this idea with the 
contempt it merits. ^< The master's patience with the 
slow,*' he well remarks* ^ his encouragement of the 
quick, his unruffled serenity and reluctance to punish, 
u more important to the pupil*s well-being in society, 
than any given amount of literary acqoiremenL** We 
have no hesitation whatever in Miying, that any school- 
master who can make use of tiit lash, the rod, the 
tawse, the ferula, the cane, the rataii^ the horse-whip, 
the mler, or his own hand clenched or op«n, ^' not only 
without reluctance, but with positive gratification,** is 
totally unfit for his business, and ought to be tunied off 
with all possible expedition. In the words of Profeisor 
Pillans, whose authority upon all matters of education 
is worth ten hundred sudi ^' schoolmasters '* as this Mon- 
trose babbler, f we hope he is not a native of that good 
town,) — ^^ the lash is not only the most unworthy, but 
also the most ineffectual, of aU modes of influencing the 
youthful mind, and tends rather to paralyse than to ex- 
cite. A careful study of the puerile mind will discover, 
to any man of ordinary sagadty, a variety of principles 
to which he may appeal, with far greater chance of suc- 
cess than it is possible to expect Irom compulsion and 
fear. Fear, indeed, is the great corrupter of the young 
heart ; not that fear which b allied to love and respect, 
but the dread of doing something unintentionally, which 
may draw down the vengeuice of a being possessed of 
power, and using it capriciously, who measures his in- 
flictions by a standard unintelligible to the sufferer.*' 

Thft mrd and kut principle laid down by Professor 
PUlans is, that the offlee and duty ofapuhUc teacher are 
to to arrange the hutinettof his school, and the distribu^ 
tion of his time, that no child shaU be idle. To the rea- 
sonableness of this proposition, our «« Schoolmaster** has 
fortunately no objections ; but he has no notion bow 
the thing is to be done ; and as he does not nodeittand 
or approve of the monitorial system^ we venture to say, 
that more than two-thirds of the children in his school 
wUl be fbond idle at any given time. Of the various 



argnoaents hi fkvoar of the monitorial system^ which 
Professor Pillans had the merit of introducing with an 
much success into the Hish School of £dinbur|^ k it 
not our intention to speak at present. But, frooa the 
shallow and ill-digested remarks of the ^ Schoohnaatec,** 
it is to us very evident that he does not comprehend the 
subject, and that, if he did, his vanity and blind attach- 
ment to old customs would prevent him from iceiiig it 
in its proper light. 

On the whole, we consider the <^ 8dioolmaster*a Let- 
ters*' as a very impotent attack on the calm, dignified, 
and able work of Professor Pillans, whose valuable la- 
bours in the cause of education are not to be put down 
by the petty jealousy of antiquated dominies, who know 
little more than how to decline penna^ and coojagate 
doceo. Let the Professor proceed as he has begon, and 
he will ensure Ibc himself the gratitude aad reject of 
his country. 



Modem Pulpit Eloquence ; eontaii^uff Selections Jrom 
the Popular Discourses and other Writings of Emi- 
nent British Dioines. Glasgow. Richard GriSn 
&Co. 1828. 

The power of eloquence depends, of eounc, oo the 
innate energies of a man*s own mind « bat thera aie 
three drcumstanoes peculiarly suited, above all oihen, 
to call forth its latent fire, and to give it immediate ef- 
fect upon the hewt of the listeners. These drcomstMioea 
are— 1st, the nature of the sul^ct discussed ; Sd, the 
dignity and importance of the motives whidi induee the 
speaker to enforce it ; and, 3d, the time tod plaee which 
the orator may have it in his power to select for the de- 
livery of his sentiments. A very brief consideratioii of 
each of these circumstances will place, in the deazcat 
pohit of view, the vast advantages which the pulpit en- 
joys over every other arena which can be offered tbr the 
display of eloquence. 

First, the nature of the subject which employs the 
pTeacher*s thoughts and fills up the compass of hia in- 
tellect, possesses a sublimity, a magnificence, a solemn 
and thrilling interest, with whidi no other can for a mo- 
ment compete. What to it is the bar, with all its petty 
and selfish wranglings, iU dusty technicalities, itt quirks 
and quiddities that sharpen without strengthening the 
mind, its ropes of sand that bind its worshippers sritfa 
an ideal force to all the littlenesses of an artificial and 
conventional state of society ? What to it is evea the 
senate, noble as many of the topics are which it pre- 
sents ? The statesman will speak of patriotism ; bat can 
he inculcate the love of country, as the preacher may 
inculcate the love of Heaven ?— the statesman will mptak 
of liberty ; but does he not speak of it to those whose very 
souls are in a state of bondage and imprisonment, from 
which the preacher alone can point out a way to redeem 
them for all eternity ? — the sutesman will apeak of 
the pr ogr ess of the aru and sciences ; but the prestdier 
speaks of the progress of immortal beings towards ever- 
lasting happiness or woe ; — the statesman raises his 
voioe in defence of the throne, of the constitution, or of 
the people ; but the preacher raises his to give utterance 
to the precrats of the living God, and to measure the 
feebleness of principalities and powers when weighed in 
the baUnce against the fiat of the Most High. If su- 
blimity, if awe, if pathos, are among the constitacnts 
of eloquence, can aught be more sublime than the par- 
tially revealed mysteries of etemi^ ? can aught be move 
awful than the contemplation of Infinite Power, by the 
breath of whose nostrils a thousand worlds might be 
given to destructioo ? can aught be more replete with 
pathos than the joyous re-unlon which awaits the blessed, 
or the final separation ftom all that is loved and lovely, 
which may bs in store for the wicked P Aaniradlyy 



diere b no subjeet like that of reUgkm for roofiiig into 
activity all the deep-eeated emotions of the ■ouL 

Second^ Consider the moHvet which the preacher has 
for girding np his loins nnoeasinglj, to array truth in 
the garb of conviction and persoasion. It is no slight 
▼iccory — no petty trinmph that lie achieves, if he wres- 
tles snocessfully with a darker power, and gains over to 
a better &ith a fkltering and bewildered spirit He 
pleads not for ridies, — save the riches of eternal life, no 
slave is he of ambition,— save the ambition of seeing 
thousands of his fellow-cieatures arrayed on the right 
hand of the throne. There are some subjects which, 
tluNigh daszling and imposing, dare not be pushed too 
far, lest the condaskms to which they lead might be 
found dangerous and untrue ; but here the modve and 
the end go hand in hand. The motive is the purest of 
dl — tlie good of others ; the end is the noUest o( alU- 
their fdicity both in this world and in that to come. 
Nothing so much tends to inspire a manly imd healthy 
eloquence, as the generous and lofty feelings idiioh ani- 
mate the bosom of the speaker ; and assuredly, there 
can be do fedings so holy and exalted, as those of litm 
who labours with pious earnestness and godly sincerity 
to point out to mankind ** the way, and the truth, and 
the life." 

• TMrd^ The time when the preacher speaks is the 
scfoith day, the Sabbath of rest and tranquillity, when 
worldly csres are laid aside, and men*s minds are pre- 
pared to listen to the warning voice of rdigion. The 
pimce where the preacher speaks is the venerable and 
venerated cathedral, endeared to the worshippnig people 
by a thousand delightful associations, — the temple of 
ttieir fiuih, — the house of their Ood. The preacher 
meaka from the consecrated pulpit,— Jie spesks with the 
Bible open before him,— Jie speaks when the sacred 
music of the psalm is hushed,--he speaks to a silent, a 
reverential, and a wide-extended congregation, upon 
whose ears his words &11 like seed upon a good soil, 
which shall be found by him again after many days. 
He. is unhar^ssed by the tut bulenoe of a popular assem- 
bly, free from the interruptions and the rejoinders of 
petulant adversaries, undamped by the listless apathy of 
an anwUling and uninterested audience. He addresses 
tiie dsaeendanu of those who have fought and bled for 
the belief that was in them, and who would themselves 
be no less willing to suiEa to the death, for that bright 
and purifying faith, ^' which taketh away the sins of 
the world.*' Assuredly, Demosthenes never spoke so 
opportunely, as the good preacher may speak every re- 
volving Sabbath ;— 4he victorious general, about to lead 
hia army to battle, never addressed so anxious and en- 
thosiasttc an assemblage, as the good preacher sees be- 
fore him, when he lays open the Book of Lifo, and pre- 
pares to expound the golden precepts that are oontamed 



When we reflect upon all these things, our wonder is 
noC that an eloquent divine should oc(»sionally rise up 
among us, but that every pulpit is not occupied by one, 
who Imows how to make the heart and conscience echo 
to the moral thunder of his oratory. Instead of this, how 
dull, and drivelliog, and commonplace, and listless, are 
the hebdomadal effusions of many of our preachers I 
With what a careless^and sleepy monotony do they han- 
dle the things of immortality ! How seldom do they 
foose the slumbering heart I How feebly do they appeal 
to the benighted sceptic I There are exceptions ; but those 
exceptions, by their paucity, only serve to make the ge- 
neral fact more glaring. The very book before us, which 
IS entitled, ^ Modem Pulpit Eloquence,*' confirms this 
statemenu It contains about one hundred extracts, from 
the writfcigs of the most popular divines of the present 
day ; and of these extracts we can only discover trine 
wmch an in any way remarkable for their eloquence. 
There must be some latent cause for this great deficiency 
-of pulpit clnqBcnoe, which we may perhi^ inquire into 



on a future occasion ; but in the meantime let us award 
the praise that is due to the few, who, in so far as this 
volume is concerned, appear to deserve it. 

The/r#^ ^'quoution** which arrests our attention, is 
that from Dr Andrew Thomson's sermon on the death 
of Sir Henry Moncrieff. This sermon Is altogether a 
very powerful and eloquent production, — by fsr the most 
eloquent that Dr Thomson has ever given to the public 
We do not think Dr Thomson, in general, much of a 
pulpit orator. He is an acute reasoner, and an able po- 
lemic ; but he is deficient in many of the higher chanc- 
teristics which ought to give dignity and effect to pulpit 
eloquence. It is to be regretted, that he devotes so much 
of his time snd attention to mere ecclesiastical controversv, 
for a few inch discourses as that to which we have alreaay 
alluded, and whidi he must have produced in a happier 
moment, would redound more to hn credit, than volumes 
of gall and bitterness, which are no less opposed to the 
Christian doctrine, than they are derogatcnry to the mi- 
nisterial character. The second, tMrd, toid fourth *' quo- 
tations," which daim our attention, and command our 
admiration, ore extracted from Dr Chalmers's Astrono- 
mical Discourses. These discourses have stamped Dr 
Chalmers as the first pulpit orator of tlie day, and upon 
them there can he little doubt that hia fame will rest, 
as upon a sure and lasting foundation. His sketch of the 
progress of Astronomy, his tribute to the genius of Sir 
Isaac Newton, his speculations concerning man's moral 
history in other worlds, besides many other passages' in 
these admirable sermons, must ever remain as sploidid, 
and probably unequslled, specimens of sacred oratory* 
The J^th and sixth ^* quotations" which we consimr 
worthy of particular note, are from Maturin. They are 
on the love of Ood, contrasted with human love, and on 
sincerity in religion. Maturin possessed genius of no 
ordinary kind. His imagination was so vivid and pow- 
erful, that it bordered upon disease ; but when the fit 
of inspiration was on him, and when the better affbctions 
of his heart came into play, few could weave thought in- 
to strains of more impassioned energy. He was uncer- 
tain and changeable, and in his reasonios not unfre- 
quently erroneous ; yet he was one whose death was felt 
to be a calamity by the age in which he lived. The 
seventh ^* quotation" is from a discourse bv the Rev. 
Edward Irving, on the last judgment. We hardly con- 
sider Irving an orator in the legitimate sense of the word, 
yet there are times, as in the present instance, when his 
wild and excursive fancy, always straining after effect, 
and ever in quest of something strange and new, breaks 
into eloquence as if by chance, and for the moment sur- 
prises, and almost startles. His *' orations" are for the 
most part obscure and unintelligible, but every now and 
then something bright flashes through the darkness, like 
lightnmg m the coiled night The eQhth ^' quotation" is 
an address to die people m Otaheite, by Dr Love of Glas- 
gow. It is eloquent from the simple warmth of expression 
and sincerity of feeling which characterise it. Strong reH- 
gious emotions, however tinstudied in their expression, 
must always be eloquent. The ninth and last ^* quota- 
tion" is a very fine passage, concerning man having been 
made in the image of God, from a sermon of the Rev. 
Joseph Wolfe, author of the well-known poem on the 
'^-Burial of Sir John Moore." Poets possess a natural 
eloquence, wMch cannot fail to accompany them into the 
pulpit, and makes it dmost certain that they will dis- 
tinguish themselves there. Had Wolfe not been cut off* 
in the very summer of his dajrs, there is every proba- 
bility that hb name would soon have been more exten- 
sively known. 

Having enumerated these passages as exhibiting some 
of the very highest achievements of modem pulpit elo- 
quence, we cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of pre- 
senting our readers with two of them, both of which we 
are sure they will peruse with delight, whether they may 
haveseen them before or not. The first is by Dr Chalmers : 







8im UAAC KEWTOV. 

^' Sure I am, that in the prosecatioQ of his wonderful 
caxeer, he found himself in a way beset with temptation 
upoQ every side of him. It was not merely that he had 
the reigning taste and philosophy of the times to con- 
tend with. But he expatiated in a lofty region, whoe, 
in ^1 Uie giddiness of success, he might have met with 
much to solidt his fancy, and tempt him to some de- 
vious speculation. Had he been like the majority of 
other men, he would have broken free from the fetters 
of a sober and chastised understanding, and giving 
wing to his imagination, bad done what philosophers 
have done after him — ^being carried away by some me- 
teor of their own forming, or found their amusement in 
some of their own intellectual pictures, or palmed some 
loose and plausible possibilities of their own upon the 
world. But Newton stood true to his principle, that he 
would take up with nothins which wanted evidence, and 
he kept by his demonstrations, and his messurements, 
and his proofs ; and if it be true, that he who ruleth 
his own spirit is greater than he who taketh a city, 
there was won, in the solitude of his chamber, many a 
repeated victory over himself, which should give a bright- 
er lustre to his name than all the conquests he has made 
on the fields of discovery, or than all the splendour of 
his positive achievements. 

^^ I trust you understand, how, though it be one of 
the maxims of the true philosophy never to shrink from 
a doctrine which has e?idence on its side, it is another 
maxim, equallv essential to it, never to harbour any 
doctrine when this evidence is wanting. Take these two 
maxims along with you^ and you wiU be at no loss to 
explain the peculiarity, which, more than any other, 
goes both to characterise and to ennoble the philosophy of 
Newton. What I allude to is the precious combina- 
tion of its strength and of its modesty. On the one 
hand, what greater evidence of the strength, than the 
fulfilment of ^hat mighty enterprise, by which the hea- 
vens have been made its own, and the mechanism of 
unnumbered worlds has been brought within the grasp 
pf the human understanding ? Now, it was by walk- 
ing in the light of sound and competent evidence, that 
all this was accomplished. It was by the patient, the 
strenuous, the unfaltering applicaUoo of the legitimate 
instruments of discovery. It was by touching that which 
was tangible, and looking to that which was visible,, and 
computing diat which was measurable, and, in one 
word, by making a right and a reasonable use of all 
that proof which the field of nature around us has 
brought within the limit of sensible observation. This 
is the arena in which the modern philosophy has won 
all her victories, and fulfilled all her wondrous achieve- 
ments, and reared all her proud and enduring monu- 
ments, and gathered all her masnificent trophies to that 
S»wer of intellect, with which uie hand of a bounteous 
eaven has so richly gifted the constitution of our spe- 
cm. 

**' But, on the other hand, go beyond the limits of 
sensible observation, and, from that moment, the genu- 
ine disciples of this enlightened school cast all tiieir 
confidence and all tl^eir intrepidity away from them. 
Keep them on the firm ground of experiment, and 
none more bold and more decisive in their announce- 
ments of all that they have evidence for— but, oflT this 
ground, none more humble, or more cautious of any 
thing like positive announcements than they. They 
choose neither to know, nor to believe, nor to assert, 
where evidence is wanting, and thcj will sit with all the 
patience of a scholar to his task, till they have found it 
They are utter strangers to that haughty confidence, 
with which some philosophers of the day sport their 
plausibilities of unauthorised speculation, and by which, 
unmindful of the limit that separates die r^;ioin of sense 



firom the it^on of ODD jectoK, they maka thdj blind sad 
their impetuous inroads into * province which docs not 
belong to them. There is <me object to whidi the exer- 
cised mind of a true Newtonian disdple is more fmu 
liaiizai than this limit, and it iervea as a boundsry by 
which be shapes, and bounda, and regulates all the ea- 
terprises of bU philosophy. AU the space which lin 
within this limit, he cultivates to the uttermost ; and it 
b by such successive labours, that every yesi which 
rolls over the world is witnessing some new oootriba* 
tion to experimental science, and adding to the sdidi^ 
and aggrandisement of this wonderful fabric. Bat, if 
true to their own principle, then, in reference to the te- 
bidden ground, which lies without this limit, those foy 
moi who* on the field of wartaoted exertion, evinced sU 
the hardihood and vigour of a full-grown understsnding, 
show, on every subject where the light of evidence ii 
withheld iWMn them, aU the modesty of children. Tbcy 
give you posidve opinion only when they have indis. 
putable proof; but when they have no such proof, thea 
they have no sudi opinioii. The single principle of 
their respect to truth, secures their lunnege for every obs 
position where the evidence of truth is present, and, U 
the same time, begets an entire diffidence about emj 
one position from which this evidence is dbjohied. And 
thos yon may understand, how the first man in the sc 
oomplishmenu of philos(^y, which the world ev« nw, 
sat at the book of nature, ui the humble altitude of in 
interpreter and its pupiU-how all the docility of cn- 
sdous ignorance threw a sweet and softening lastre 
around the radianee even of his most splendid discs- 
veries; and, while the fiippancy of a few superfiaslse. 
quiranents is enough to place a philosopher of the ^y 
on the pedestal of his fancied elevation, and tofsithim 
with an assumed lordship over the whole domam of ss- 
tural and revealed knowledge, I cannot forbear to <to 
honour to the unpretending greatness of Neww^ tfcij 
whom I know not if there ever lighted o* tbeftw « 
our world, one in the character of whose admiisblege. 
nius so much force and so much humility were aiflft 
attractively blended.*' 



The other passage, on a still more exalted sabjsct, 
and in a strain scarcely infemi^ is by Matuiin:— 



THE LOTS OF »OB« 



« Thus dependent sre we always on the ^^.^j^ 
species ; and yet how valueless, hollow, and P««*^ 
is their love, compared to that with which God W 
loved the world! Wan's love is always sdfish: tn^ 
love us for what they set, or hope they may gst, by m 
for their passion, for Uieir pride, (or their toioeit; w 
their comfort— no matter for what, for <*^'»'*f*', *!! 
ways. But God, the infinite God, for what can he low 
us. but ftom the infinite benigmty of his nature ?« w» 
thousand worlds of befaigs like us woe created swi «Jj 
nihiUited in two successive moments, it could nflther sw 
to nor diminish his glory. He is infinitely h»PP/J" 
himself— he U infinitely glorious in his own P«^^**T 
—if he deign to love us, his love is disinterested--^ 
to us he owes nothing, and fo)m us what can ft* w 

" Again, the love of our feUow-creatures i« ^^^'"P^ 
However tender or fervent the ties we form here, w 
ther the bonds of nature or of passion hold us, ^*"v 
that there is a hand approaching that »"' "*^!j^ 
—a hand whose touch nothing can resist. ^^^^^^ 
quit the fruit of their hodies, partners the bdDved J »« 
souls ; whatever we take to have and to hold is o^^ 
the hand that grasps it Death stands ^^.^;^l^ 
witness to every mortal eiigagement, and ^*'^^ce^ 
ite termination at the moment we decide on i» 
tainty. But there, where mortal love ends, •°^j. 
ever, there the love of God begins : it begin* in^*^'* 
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and iMTtt wiH mL Tkerty oa dit very Ttige of tbftt 
stage when bQ hunuui leUtioot leave 111,-i-wlMce wife 
and child cannot follow pg, except by their tMTii, thew 
the love of Ood meeta oa, and meets us, unlike theiza, 
never to patu Well niaj the dying Chriadan, at any 
period of ezistflicey apply to himMlf the worda of the 
Faatanift, * WbcB my fiither and my mother forsake me, 
tiicB Ood taketh me op !' He does indeed take ns up 
when dMMe who lore us beat moat leave us, and when 
we BBUst psrt with diem. 

^ I«asdy, human love is mutable, founded on drcum- 
ataaeea ; it will change with those circumstances, whoae 
chanfi is inoestant and prorerbisL Those who love as 
for their own pleasure will fly the moment their dcgnu 
ding motive is suraended, and it mav be siupended 
within the hour. Thoas who love us for their interest 
will fly, porhapa, still looner. All is mutability in ha. 

man attachmenti { disease, misfortune^ accident wioy, 

time certainly wiOy cool the warmest hewt, and make 
what we lean on for support through life, foel like the 
Bed beneath the touch, — ^we trust to it and It bends. 
Bat this cannot be the case with the love of God : in 
Ufof Bsei inn may betray us ; nature may fail ua ; man 
msydescrtusi man wl^butOod witf NoC With him 
is * no vstmhleness, neither shadow of turning I* It is 
his gracious declaration, that he hath so loved, and he 
* cannot lie, and will not repent:' * God is not a man, 
that he should repent.' 

** Many more difierences occur between the love of 
God to US, and that which our fellow-creatures may 
besb Many may love us, and want the power to show 
it. The cold < God help you !* that we gife to sniRr- 
ingi that we do not feci, and do not mean to relieve, 
and the warm * I wish I could help yoo,' are equally 
i ne i bc t naL They ezpiess something, no doubt, but 
ihey produce nothing; and they are probablv thoee 
who wish us best, wtio can, by the necessities or life, de 
ksst for OS. Bat this can never be the ease with Him 
in whose hands the eardi and all its creatures are as 
I * the duet in the balance, or the drop in the bucket,^ 
who can give, and who can ' let bim ?* who cannot 
want ^ power, ttid does not want the will, to bkss ns, 
end who wiH withhold from his people no * manner of 
thing that ia good.' Our follow-creaturea may love us 
to oar injury ; and the expression of the best feeUngs of 
our natnre may be so perverted by prejudice, error, and 
seddent, aa to have upon us all the cfBtcts of the verv 
woBM. Auction may impel some to treat ue with iojudi- 
daas and importunate severity, and thus alienate the con* 
fidcnce it would have conciliated, and aggravate and con- 
inn the fotths it would remove. Affection still ofiener 
prompts ns to treat its objects with indiscriminate indul- 
gence; flattering theirpassions, pallladng their errors, and 
exanerating their characters ; and the most deadly hatred 
eoald scareuy give a more deadly proof of its enmity 
dian this. But the love of God, which has solely our 
good for its beneficent object, can never mislead us, or 
dishcnoor Him. Secured by the immensity of his faifi. 
ntte ncrfoctions, no error can shade his vision, no cloud 
csn interetpt or distort the rays of his descending mercy. 
fle csnnot err, and will not deceive. Thus infinitely 
gloeioaa in its nature, extent, and operations, ia that at- 
tribuie of die Divhie character of which our text spnks. 
It hdi infinite power to display it, infinite beneficence to 
diiactitr--theioul is its object, and eternity the limit of 
its 



Whilst we have unquestionably given the palm of su- 
perior eloquence to the nine pieces we have mentioned, 
we have no intention of slighting the merits of many of 
the other quotationa in this volume, which, thouffh less 
striking in point of eloquence, contain many sound prin- 
ciples, and much important Instruction. On the whole, 
we cansamy recommend this book as an excellent pock- 
et CB i m id w i for the student of disology. 



TheSditibmrghMMiiealAttnm. Edited by Geo. LhUey, 
Esq. author of the ** Songs of the Trobadore," «^ They 
say my Love is Dead,*' &c With an engraving of 
Miss Elixa Paton. Edinburgh. Published by John 
Loduao, 41, St Andrew Square. 18<9l 

Thk natural history and uses of the Album seem to 
have been overlooked by philosophers ; wlierefore, be- 
fore proceeding to notice the work before us, we shall 
speak of Albums in generaL Our first remark is, that 
we have an affection for Albums. They form an es* 
sential feature of the female character, and mingle, more 
or less, wiUi the experience of every man who has come 
to years of penmanship and rhyme. They are ad- 
mirable correctifca of botanical tendencies in one sex, 
and a fenile source of tea-table immortality to accom- 
plished items of the other, who know notiiing^ and there- 
foreversify. Theyareasortofubuhur index of a lady's 
establishment of beaux, blushes, smiles, and ringku; 
and are, therefore, as eagerly displayed at morning vi- 
sits as the multitude of past calliiig.carda and the gold 
watch on the Penforoke table, fbey are, moreover, 
able auxiliaries to tea-meetings ; and supply the best 
excuse of retiring from the piano-forta, when the ^popa- 
num might sufl^ by a longer residence in that quarter 
of the room. They are important, likewise, as die only 
authentic record of the aggregate quantity of manuscript 
nonsense floating about the world in detached por- 
tions; and they are of still greata utility in a political 
and oonstittttianal view,— inasmuch as they afford a 
safetr-valve for the immense piessore of human todj in 
the British dominions, which, if too long pent up, might 
evaporate in speeches like 0*Connell*s, or in Megistera 
41aCobbetu Such is the character of Albums in gwe- 
ral ; and if they should occasionaUy be converted into 
receptacles for the reset of stolen warsa, still the benefita 
they produce would more than atone for the petty lar- 
ceny they encourage, even if morocco bindings and gilt 
leaves had not alnady placed them above all criticum 
and censure. Ones or twice, indeed, we have met with 
a specimen that dtffined widdy ixom the characteristics 
we have justenumerated, asortof *< rara avit In t€fris^ 
t^roqt$4 simiUtM ey/fno*** For the sake of the ouri. 
ous, we shall describe one of them. It was nodier so 
large as a fomily Bible, nor so small as that edition of 
Shakspeare which ensares oi4ithalmia in three hours* 
reading ; it was of medium dimensions ^mch as might 
find aocommodaUon in a mu^ without giving tlie world 
suspicion of a turkey. The binding owed notliing to 
the gilder, and the Imvcs but little s l>oih weie too neat 
to be ornamental, and ornament would have been out of 
place ; for it was one of those simple tokens of domestic 
affipction which Christmas affords kind brotheis an op- 
porionity of bcstowingb The contributors and oontenta, 
however, were the poSnts in which it chiefly f«>»»Taftfd 
with common Albums. Instead of being an deemosy- 
nary tax, on the poetical poiory of medical studcnta and 
embryo deigymen,— 4hey, together with all promising 
young men who feign, by implication, a connexion 
with some magarine, were carefully excluded. The 
consequence was, that, although the little volume waa 
soon tilled, it contained nothing about the moon,— or 
mermaids, whoactas their own hairdtessen,-^or golden 
hearts,— or imprudent nighdngales, who marry rosea 
befose they are able to provide for a fondiyy— or sunny 
forlingSi Of any other amiable modificstion of the uo- 
intelligible into which an unoflfending alphabet and the 
King*s English nuqr be tortured. The cenmositiona 
on iu pagea, if not endcely Byronic, were aTkast ori- 
ginal; and a lt hou g h we could scarcely adviae oar pub- 
lisher to porchase them for 7s. fld. nJine, thqr dsrlf ed, 
fam certain scenes, frisndships, and aasodations, an 
hitenst for a askct fow, that answered die porposes of 
vsifate copyright jnst as wdL If the reader baa fol- 
lowed ns atlentivay throng^ this disquiiidon» he will 
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Mneive that the Albain public or nonacniicil difibedi 
mm the Album priTate or intentting, at the poMeesor 
of the one from the poeseaaor of the other ; and itnce, 
aa we showed at the outset, the Album is, in all cases, 
an infallible criterion of the female character, it neces- 
iarilj follows, that the proprietor of the one last de- 
iCribed is the most delightful creature in Edinburgh^ or 
on earth. Q. B. D. in this first section of our Reriew. 
Notwithstanding the singular profundity of these re- 
marks, the reader may be inclined to ask what relation 
they have to a volume of Music, published by John Ix>- 
thian, St Andrew's Square^ Edinburgh, and entered at 
Stationers* Hall. We boldly answer,.^none earthly ;^. 
but then it is the first duty of a critic to ascertain the 
title of the book he is about to review ( and the second, 
to bring the sum-total of his erudition, to show that he 
is fully aware of the import of that title. We have done 
so ; — and if these our preliminary observations have no 
imaginable bearing on the work reviewed, or on what 
follows, the blame is attributable exclusively to those, 
who place a title-page at the beginning of a volume, 
(where it could not possibly escape an editorial eye,>— 
and who, moreover, select a title, that has just as little 
to da with the work it precedes, as with the Book of 
Jasher, or Haydn's Sinfonicsu Neither in its etynx^ogy 
or acceptation, does Album signify seventy.seven engnu 
ved pages of overtures, songs, poUccaa, and waltses,— 
and we hold the appellation to be as clearly a misnomer, 
as if pefixed to a new edition of the Byiantine Histo- 
rians. We should be sorry, however, to push this ob- 
jection ; for we can forgive a misapplication of biblical 
nomenclature, to which is annexed such very fiur speci- 
mens of composition, in the same manner as we can ap- 
Sredate not the less the virtues of so good a fellow as 
forgan ap Evans, although, accordhig to Cambrian 
genealogy, his papa's name was Evan Morgan. We 
have ursed this point, because very few persons, except 
those who are acquainted with the freaks in Book Bap- 
tism, can have any conception of the contents of this 
said Album from the title-page. It is a collection of 
music, instrumental and voc^; partly original, and 
partly selected ; — the selections consisting of Scotch and 
Welsh airs. The instrumental pieces are for the 
piano-forte, and consist of an overture, two walties, and 
a polacca. Of these, the overture is the devereat,— . 
wmch, had the subject been more steadily adhered to, 
would have been a very creditable composition. We 
must say, however, that our ideas of an overture are at 
utter variance with any thing like an elaboration of eight 
pages of musical notes, which, having no subsequent 
subjects of which they form the epitome, cannot be re- 
duced to that class of composition. It has always been 
looked upon as one of the greatest merits of poor We- 
ber's overture to the Freischuts, that it embodied a brief 
snatch, or abstract, of the principal airs and characters of 
the ensuing scenes ; andefen in those more lawless ef. 
forts of modem musicians, it has been held indispensable 
that the overture should contain, at least, some relation 
to the character of the scenes, if not to the melodies, of 
the drama. Mr Linley's overture, however, is very 
fair; and if played, as we have heard it, with a flute 
assisting the piano, has a good effect. Some might quar- 
rel with the hannony towards the end of page fourth ; 
but we know that authorities, if not rules, might be 
quoted for it. Thewakses aregood enough as waltses ffo: 
one of them, page thtrty-aeventh, is not a bad danang 
tone; although, we daresay, it would cost some trouble 
to any other than a votary of Terpsichore to discover the 
predae value of such a term aa ^* tempo di waits.'* Of 
the vocal airs— sixteen in number— eight are original, 
six Scotch, one Welsh, and one Portuguese. Fortheori. 
ginal melodies, aa well as for the poetry of the volume,— 
so for aa we can gather ftom the advertisement, — we are 
indebted to the editor, Mr Linley, who is already known 
(O ciMpubUe aa the aatbor of the ^ Soaga of a Trobadon,* 



&C. Oftbefeaira,oarfovoanteis,«*Ofal wooldl 
hoj again 1" The othen have talent and devemcss of 
a certain description^— and in ^' Slumber, alumbcr,*' 
there is a particularly good harmonic point ; but, al- 
though not one whit inferior to the great bulk of popu- 
lar songs that now issue from the press, they are not 
snfiiciently original and dbtinctive in character, to be 
classed with the higher productions of the vocal muse. 
We must say, however, that Mr Linley has improved 
most rapidly and apparently, since he last appemred aa an 
author, and would perhaps appear to still greater advan- 
tage were he to forego a little of what some may think pe- 
dantry of modulation in certain cases, but which we set 
down as the anxious, though sometimes ineffectual tthrtf 
to walk according to rule. Of the arrangement of the se- 
lected melodies, ^^ *Tis now the May-day morning,** b 
the best ; and that of the Portuguese air, harmonuEed aa a 
duett, is perhi^ the most indifierent. A f*fi?"«^^ mo- 
ving in thirds and fifths, with almost no intenniaaioa, is 
the most tiresome of all things. In any new set of Scotch 
airs—iSo ofian have they beoi adapted— every ananger 
finds himself necessitated to make some apology for his 
Hficiamaito ; Mr Linley's has some reaaon in it:— 
^' A considerable proportion of them (our Scotch airs,) 
have been modelled by foreigners, who, although gnat 
and unrivalled in the art of song, were necessazilj unac- 
quainted with the peculiar idiom and phraaeology, if we 
may so call it, of our music It u not surpdaiog, 
therefore^ that something of the true spirit of our indi- 
genous aire has been lost, and that their native wild and 
beautiful simplicity, which, ftom difierenoe of "fnimal 
associations, did not sound like perfection io the ear 
of foreigners, have [has] been sacrificed to the moredif- 
ficult and complex imaginations of a foreign achooL" 
To restore these purged melodies to their abongiud pu- 
rity, is the end Mr Linley proposes; and although we 
cannot, in every case, speak in the highest terms of his 
symphonies, we grant that when we have had an op- 
portunity of consulting former arrangemcnta, he haa ad- 
hered to his text. 

We are glad to see a musical speculation of this kind 
undertaken here. The ablest musictl Journal in Bri- 
tain very recently declared that we had among oa an 
amateur, who could make the best of English Profes- 
sional musicians look to their laurels ; and we are anxi- 
ous to encourage, as far as in us lies, any spirit of en. 
terprise that may elicit in that, or in any other quarter, 
the talent that only wants an opportunity of display to 
shine forth. We, therefore, recommend the work to 
our readers, not as a finished or first-rate performance, 
but as one on which they may expend their money to 
more profit, than on one-half of the trash that at pi^ 
sent possesses a monopoly of the Orchestra and of the 
Stage. To such as are fond of pictorial embellish- 
ments, we may add, that the volume contains a portrait 
of Miss Eliza Paton, one of the cleverest singen that 
Edinburgh at present possesses. The following are the 
words of one of the airs t— 



bonny blooms the havrthorn tree^ 
Bf Yarrow's banks to gav. 

And blithely bums tbe roving baa 

Around tiie flowera of Maf ; 
But fairer blooms the bonnf , iNmny brooin« 

Where Leader gtntlf flows ; 
More dear to me the sound of bouMb 

And my loved Cowdenkoows I 

1 the broom, the bonny, bonny broom t 

In vain to me *monff leafy bowers 

I hrar the wild birds sing ; 
In yaln to me the breathing flowers. 

And all the sweets of spring ; 
In vain to me the hawthern'a blosBS, 

Or dewy scented roae,— 
My heart is with the bonny, boimy broom, 

Tbe broom of Oowdenknowst 
O t the broooi t the bonnyb boniqr briisBi f 
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Memoir of the Rev. PRny Fisk^ A. M^ late MUtUmarjf 
to Falettine from the American Board o/Mittkmt. 
Bj Alfan Bond* Edinburgh. Waugh and lonei. 
1829. Pp.989. 



To the genertl reader thii volame opens with bat 
little promise of interest ; and, before he has proceeded 
fwy he meets with the following to us inexplicable pass- 
age— ^< In tlie sammer of 1807) ^t being a eeason of 
general stupidity among Christians^ I indulged myself 
in sin with less restraint than I had ever done before.** 
What Mr Pisk means by the summer of 1807 being a 
season of stupidity in the Christian world, is left for nis 
readers to interpret This, however, is only a stum, 
bling-bloek at the outset; — we soon come to matter 
more attractive, perfumed with a spirit of ardent and 
honest piety, in the coarse of which we are informed of 
die stem and upright method of self-examination pur- 
■ned by Mr Fisk, prerious to entering upon his mis- 
sioDary laboars. 

Mr Fisk*s description of <' the Isles of Greece** is 
fidthfol as it is melancholy. He resided in Smyrna du- 
itng the breaking out of the Greek reroliition, and re- 
lates, with a simple and unadorned fidelity, the revolt- 
ing scenes of wanton butchery and oppression of which 
be was a spectator ; but while his account of the suf- 
ferings and the injuries which have destroyed the glo- 
ries and corruptai the spirit of Uie inhabitants of a 
classic land, must awaken sympathy and exdte indig- 
nation, the uniform urbanity and courtesy shown to him 
SDd hb fdlow-traveUers, as being under English pro- 
tection, by the subjects and officers of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, should soften our asperity towards a people who, 
with aU their sins, are also sinned against 

Mr Fisk*s account of his visit to the seven churches 
^Jiis residence in Malta— Egypt— Journey through the 
wilderness — and in Palestine, are given in a plain, ho- 
nest, unaffected manner, blending successfully amuM- 
ment with historical information and genuine piety. 
On Jerusalem he makes the following observations :— 
^ We have viewed Jerusalem from different stations, 
have walked around it and within it, and have stood 
on the Mount of Olives, with Josephus*s description of 
it in our hands, trying to discover the hills and valleys 
as laid down by him near 1800 years ago ; and, after all 
our research, we compere Jerusalem to a beautiful per- 
son whom we have not seen for many years, and who 
has passed through a great variety of changes and mis- 
fortunes, which have caused the rose on her cheeks to 
fode, the flesh to consume away, and her skin to become 
dry and withered, and have covered her face with the 
wrinkles of age ; but who still retains some general fea- 
tores by whidi we recognise her as the person who used 
to be the delight of the circle in which she moved. Such 
is the present appearance of this holy city, which was 
once *• the perfection of beauty, the joy of the whole 
esrth.*** 

In these memoirs will be fonnd the Christisn expe- 
rience and travels of a young, but a good man. We 
have already said, it is a plain and unpretending work, 
and while it possesses nothing that is splendid or 
powerfol, it contains much that is profitable tor ediflca- 
tion, infonnation, and amusement 



dioogh Ae only connexion they have with eadi other is^ 
that they are both printed at Berwick, in a style of neat- 
ness which reflects much credit on the provincial press 
of that town. The Life of the Rev. John Brown, well 
known as the author of the ^^ Self-interpreting Bible,'* 
the ** Dictionary of the Bible,** and many other reli- 
gious works, is an interesting memoir of a pious and di- 
ligent Christian.- **' The Butterfly,** by Mrs Sherwood, 
is an excellent story for children, by an author^ who 
has already distiiigtiished herself as an amiable and use- 
ful instructress of youth. 
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Memoir of the Rev. John Brown^ late Professor ofDi^ 
rifilly, under the Associate Synods and Minister afthe 
GospeLf Haddington. A new edition, corrected and 
enlarged, by the Rev. John Brown, Whitburn. Ber- 
wick. Thomas Melrose. 1828. 

The Butterjfy. By Mrs Sherwood, author of ^ Little 
Henry and his Bearer,** &c. Berwick. Thomas 
Mdxose. 1829. 

Wx havs ckssed these two little works together. 



rXTEE IV XDIVBUmOU. 

[Wa era hswy to be able to preseDt our raaden with the fol- 
lowing Infomuttion on this Interettliig subject, and to pnxniaa 
oeoaskmal notieea of a slinllar dcMxipuofi ftom the same pen.] 

Dumixe thelaft two months a fover has been prevail- 
mg epidemically in the New Town of this dty, and has, 
we fear, in many families, converted the usual merry-ma- 
king time of Christmas into a season of painful suspense 
and anxiety. Since the cold weather has, however, set in, 
iu progress has been arrested, and we are happy to state 
it is now rapidly disappearing. It is remarkable that 
this epidemic has prevailed aUnost exclusively among 
the higher orders of society, and particularly in those 
spacious and airy streets which have generally been con- 
sidered free firom the dangers of that miasm— a conta- 
gious efiluvium, which is so universally dreaded in those 
narrow and dirty parts of the town where the poorer 
classes hod together in small ill-ventilated apartments, 
in which poverty and wre t chedness too frequenUy ag- 
gravate all the ci ilftT"* ^ff of disease. The reverse was 
the case in the ^idemic of 1826 and 1827; during 
nine months of wnich poind as many as 1670 poor pa- 
tients were admitted with fever into the Royal Infirmary 
and Queensberry-house. 

The present epidemic has most oonimonly assumed 
an inflammatory character, although in many cases the 
danger seems to have beoi apprehended from extreme 
eihaustion, several of those affected having, in the 
course of a few days, experienced so much debility as to 
render their recovery exceedingly tedious and lingering. 
In all cases, indeed, the disease has been very uncertain 
in iu progress, and the time of iU aisis. In some in- 
stances, especially those in which the head has been 
much afl^ted, it has been excessively rapid, and the 
critical day frequently happened as early as the third, 
fifth, or seventh day ; but where the chest has become 
affected in the progress of the disease, it has run on to 
the twentieth, twenty- fifUi, or even thirtieth day, with- 
out any alarming symptom supervening, or any change 
forthe^better beingjmanifest. ^pre it may be remarked, 
that critical days are now scarcely attended to by the 
physician, for, since a more bold and active practice has 
been introduced in fever, they have varied so continu- 
ally as to render it impoMible to calculate on them. Dr 
Welsh, who paid considerable attention to this subject, 
when supoJntendent of the Fever-hospital, remarks, 
that out of 743 cases, 467 terminated on critical, 181 
on non-critical days, and in 9ft the precise day could 
not be known : 1^ terminated on the seventh alone ; 
but, on the other hand,^in 34 cases which proved £stal, 
10 only fell on the critical, 22 on the oon-cdtical days, 
and in 2 the day could not be ascertained. On the wh<^e, 
it may be observed, that every variety has been mani- 
fested in the period of ths occurrence of critical days, 
more especially in tl^ present epidemic 

Considering the extent to which this qiidemic hai 
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pienfltdy we an bappf to say that few eaiet have ter^ 
*nh»t*H onfaToniably ; and it may be here interesdog 
to remark, that people liTing in large weU-ventllatel 
houaoai and sarnmnded by all the luznriea of life, do 
not appear to pau through a milder form of fever than 
tboee poorer oraen, who, in miserable and dirty hovelf, 
endaie, eren in Mckocss, every possible privation. 
Uenee, Professor Alison, whose experience in fever has 
been extensive, and who is one of the highest authori. 
ties la the medical world, observes, ^^ That persons ha- 
bitually living in spacious and well-ventilated rooms, 
would have fever in an aggravated form if oonSned in 
dose and dirty rooms, is very probable ; but tliose ac- 
customed to inhabit the miserable, iU-aired, and dirty 
parts of the town, appear to pau through fever in Uieir 
own houses, with some difference, indeed, in the symp- 
toms, but in general as favourably as those who are re- 
moved to Hospitals.'* He also adds, ^^ And the fact 
deserves particular attontioii, that cases previously mild 
have taken a decidedly unfavourable turn on being re- 
moved to the hospitsl in the second week of the disease, 
and such removal later than the eighth day is never ad. 
visable.** 

Here it may be asked, whedier the preeent epidemic 
is, or has been, contagions ; and the reply to such query 
must be given somewhat conditionally, as a sweeping 
negative or affirmative assertion will not apply to au 
the cases that oocur. ^ We csmiot doubt,*' says Dr 
Bateman, ** that a great number of the cases of fever 
which appear during an epidemic season, are entirely in- 
dependent of conta^on for their origin;*' and Dr Arm- 
strong also observes, ** The result of my inquiries is, 
that I bdieve malarU to be the primary source of what 
hi called Typhus Fever." There cannot be any doubt 
that the origm of the epidemic fevers may freauently be 
refentd to such local causes. Thus, at the time when 
the great plague of London occurred, the streets were 
narrow — the houses high and irregular— every free cur- 
rent of air was interrupted— every kind of dirt allowed 
to lie in the streets,— the drains were dioked up, and 
the atmosphere was constantly loaded with mephitic ex- 
halations. Aceofdin^y, all kinds of diseases prevailed 
among the inhabitants, and even the cattle in the vici- 
nity of the town, the aummn befSore the plague broke 
out, died in numbers. At length the fatal calamity 
commenced Its ravages, and so terrible a scene of deso- 
lation ensued, that Ui the page of history it seems rather 
like die exaggerated fictions of a romance, than the re- 
presentadon of a seene whidi thousands of our fellow, 
creatures lived to witness. Dr Ca£n mentions, that in 
the 17th century, the mortality ftom agues in London 
was such, that the living could hardly bury the dead. 
£ven in Edinburgh, b^ore the drainhig of the North 
Lodi, intermittent fever was the prevailing disease, and 
f^nendy baffled the remedies of art ; whereas now, this 
form of fever, though occasionally oceuning, is exceed- 
ingly rare. 

On the whole, we ve inclined to think that the late 
epidemic derived its origm f^omsome peculiar condition 
of the atmosphere, attributable solely to the season of 
the year. We know several instances of individuals 
who became affected simultaneously, without ever hi^ 
ving had any interview or conununication with persons 
previously aflbcted* It has, moreover, fttquentJy been 
confined to a single member of a fiunily, without 
spreading among those in the habit of visiting, either 
occasiooiaiy or iirequendy, the bed-side of the afflicted. 
These remarks are applicable, however, Mdely to the 
fbrmof ihdpretent epidemic ; nor do we deny ttie possi- 
bility, hi cases of low typhoid fever, of some effluvia 
being geaermted by the diseased condidoa of the human 
body, which maf Impr^ate the surrounding atnoos- 
phem, end, being inhaled Into the system of another per- 
son, beeapable of pvodndnff a similar disease. Seiml 
in ooitfbBacloB of sudi a supposition, have occur- 



red to us ; and as the subject is one of considerable in- 
terest, we may return to it at some future period. 



INTRODUCTIOir OF AK OBOAK INTO ▲ PEESBTTK- 

rniAV CUAPEL. 

To the Editor of the Edinburgh Literary JbumaL 

Sis,— To many of your country readers, and to not a 
few, perhi^s, even of your town readers, it may not be un- 
interesdng to receive some account of the first introdoc- 
don of instrumental music into a Presbyterian place of 
worship. 

Having learned that the Rev. Mr Johnston, minis- 
ter of the Relief Chapel in Roxburgh Place, had re- 
ceived the consent of his oongregadoo to the admission 
of an organ, I resolved to wimess the commencement 
of this bold innovadon upon the severe limits afiixed 
by ancient prejudice, — his pleasing proof of the pro- 

ff ess made by true liberality and sound good-fnehng. 
n the anddpadon of a crowd, I went to the chapd 
early on Sunday last ; and liad consequendy an oppor- 
tunity of observing die behaviour of the audience as 
they entered. Rarely have I been more gratified than 
I then was, by the strong sense of propriety wliich they 
displayed. One brief glance directed to the gallery, 
where the handsome organ was stationed, was all ; and 
each glided quiedy to lus respecdve seat, awaiting with 
calmness and decorum the sacred services of the day. I 
was pleased to obserte that there were few strangen 
present, and still fewer of the congregation absent. The 
heart of the people of Scotland, thought I, is yet where 
it ought to be. Deeply, tridy, do thev feel that the 
house of God is not a place to which they may crowd 
for the mere gratificad<m of idle curiosity. £nlarged 
and liberal views may induce them to re-adopt tlraee 
instrumental adjtmcu of devodon, used by holy men of 
old, and only thrown aside when troublous times roused 
men's feelings into angry opposition ; but still do they 
feel that the service of Qod is a subject far too solemn 
for trifiing and amusement. 

At length, when the church was well-filled by a most 
respectable congregadoo^ the Rev. Clergyman entered 
and assumed his place. With great good taste and 
judgment, he selected the lOOth Psalm for the com- 
mencement of the service. 1 felt perfecdy secure of the 
re»uU. He finished reading, — the organ struck the key- 
note, — the congregation stood up, and at onoe the pre- 
centor and the instrument began that grave and noble 
tune, consecrated to the heart of every true sod of Scou 
land, by a thousand reooUections of the dmes when it 
was sung by our brave and good ancestors in far other 
scenes and days, — on wide waste heaths, or in the depth 
of londy glens, accompanied by nature's own mi^ty 
music, the hoarse roar of the wldte descending cataract, 
or the shrill wail of tiie viewless mountain breese. Tiie 
whole audience sung as one man ; and as die organist 
had judiciously pitched the instrument bw, it 1«1 but 
did not overpower their voice. I have listened with 
rapturous delight to the deep-pealing organs in the ca- 
thedrals of York and Westminster, and in the mighty 
dome of huge St Paul's, but never did I feel my whoJe 
soul so mudi borne aloft in holy ecstasy, as when based 
upon tbe sacred hynm poured forth from many fervent 
human hearts. At the conclusion of the psalm, I again 
looked round me ; and eidier my eyes deceived me, or 
every face was brightened with a purer glow,—, radiant 
with a heart-felt satisfaction, and prepared to join with 
deeper and more earnest fervour in the sacred services of 
the place and day. 

It were tedious repedtton to be equally m&mte in de^ 
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scribiiig the other pnlms that were tang daring the pro- 
gress of divine worship. Saffioe it to sty, that the 
tunes were, with equal taste and judgment, all selected 
from among those old and venerated melodies, which 
can never be listened to, nor sung, but with fedings of 
deep solemnity. Nor was the effect impaired by ha- 
ving them ushered in by any gaudy prelude, or conclu- 
ded by any high-wrought but unmeaoing ^noi^. All 
was plain, simple, impressive; and at the dismissal of 
the coi^iregation I mingled among them, but saw not 
one dissatisfied countenance nor heard one word which 
even hinted disapprobation. 

Thus have I with unmixed delight bekekl what I 
longed, but scarcely dared to hope for..tbe faitioduc- 
tion of instrumental music into a Scottish Church. Let 
us hope that the example will be immediately and uni- 
versally followed. The barriers of ancient prejudicei) so 
long deemed impregnable, have been broken through, 
and no calamity has followed : let none be any looser 
dreaded. Shall the established church permit herself to 
rem»in behind her more rigid sister ? I trust she will 
not I trust ere long to hear in all her temples the 
praises of the Almighty sung as by David of old, the 
sweet psalmift of Imel, at once with the heart, the lips, 
snd every fitdni; acoompaoiment, which may tend to 
elevate into suU^er rapture the holy song of tme and 
pure devotkm. 

J am, sir. 
Your most obedtoot. &c. 

X.Y. Z. 

EDnrBVEGB, Jan. 20, 18S9. 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
No. IIL 

Ir I were to be tenrified by oment, I should defer Uiis 
letter to some more auspidoos day. Since ycsteidfty 
morning up to this hour, twelve at noon, London has 
been enveloped in a shroud of fog, black and pungent as 
the smoke of its sea-coal. That glorions canopy, the 
sky, is as cheerless as the close of an ill-spent life ; and 
the dim figures, traversing the streets appear to the op- 
uessed fancy like the hope-abandoned souls seen by 
Vathek, hurrying to and no in the hall ot Eblis. In 
the churdies and the shops, the glimmering of tapers 
(ve do not speak it profanely) has ill atoned for the ab- 
sent light of heaven. Within the last ten minutes, a 
dull drde of fire hM appeared In that part of the fir- 
mament where the sun ought to be ; and 1^ its aid I 
endeavour to address you. 

You may possibly wish to hear a little about the Co- 
iMwom, of which the newspapers have said so nouch. 
When completed-fc-which, for lack of funds, 1 fear it will 
not be for many months — the Colosseum will gratify 
vintoct of every age. It was a daring adventure in tfaie 
plessant little man who projected it, and who has 
brought it to its present state of forwardness ; and upon 
that very ground it bids fur, io the end, to remunerate 
him amply. Ttiere is, mott deddedly, no place of 
amusement in or near London, to rival this as laid 
down in Mr Homor*s plan, to which it is rapidly ap. 
pfoximating. Hu hope of an immediate return is 
dnefly derived from the subacriptioDs to the Club, the 
rooms for which constitute % leading division of the 
buildings. One of these I consider very fine i it is about 
a hundred feet in length. I stood beside a pane of the 
oown ^ast int^ded ror its windows, and sedng it over- 
top me, inquired its altitude ; the answer was seven feet. 
Homoc's ideas are magnificent, and it were a pity that 
they ihoold be circuiniMaribcd for want of the wbere- 
withsL The Club will, I understand, have the sup- 



port of high rank and fMiioa. The principal novdty 
in its constitutional arrangenents will bo, pennlsiitn \» 
every member to introduce two ladies. 

Last week brought forth a new play at Dtnry, a 
new musical drama at Covent Garden, and a translated 
opera at the ultra-fluroinal Surrey. The pUy, mis-^ 
called a tragedy, is entitled ^ CaswatUih^ It was fa- 
thered by a Air Wdker, author of ^ WdOaee^^'^^^X- 
tliough both the living and the dead posssss a diare in 
its fraternity ; the darao, however, is not worth contend- 
ing. The piece is a doggish mdo-drama; and after de- 
listing the swinish multitude for sundry nghts, will 
quietly be gathered to ita kfaid. The Covent Oitrden 
novdty was splendidly praducsd, and ftkly acted; but 
not one noteof the ^^ Nymph qf the Gr^ito'* will ever 
readi popularity. The Surrey affidr,.ori£^nalfy French, 
music and all, is an agreeable trifle, under tbs attractive 
suburban title of ^* Mv Old Wonum,"** Laporte and a 
French company are drawing fashionable audiences to 
the English Opera-house. Laporte is the diief favour- 
ite among the male per f br m er s , and Jenny Cdon, a vi- 
vadoos and dever girl, is the flower of the actresses. A 
powerful auxiliary is expect^ in the person of Jenny 
Vertpr^ for whom, it is taid, Coulainconrt Dtte do-Vi- 
censa entertained a partienlar raspect. 

The whttpers in toe literary cireles ase hardly worth 
echoing. Toe proprietors of adnuak are all a§pg about 
Ae illufttratkxu for neit year. Some of the leaders con- 
template improveoMnt in the literary department, and 
what is exceedingly sensible, speak of a higher price for 
iuthorship. AUisn Cuimingham is at work upon the 
Uvea of British painters and sculptors, for Alurray*8 
Biographical Series. This is a nnost suitable employ- 

rent for Allan*8 judgment, experience, and honoty. 
believe he has Hogarth now in hands. I would spetul 
more praises on Conntnghan, did I not think him guilty 
of a rimilar offenee to that for whidi the ooiitttryman 
voted banishnent to Aristidea— etv^ lody pmita Mm. 
This is a long enisile, and I Isar a dull one— but 
think of the atmospheie, and for this tiow fingive me. 



ORIGINAL POETBY. 



THE DESOLATE. 
By Hehry G. Bett. 



The mark of Cain is on my brofr. 

And in my soul a deeper curse^ 
And *tb with scorn that even new 

I weave my feelings into verse ; 
For what has verse with them to do? 

Or why should song of mine reveal 
Thoughts foreign to tlie vulgar crew. 

Who ydp HNind genius* chariot whed? 

II. 
Yet gushingly the song rolls on ;— 

The tale of passion and of guQt 
Assume^ untaught, a loftier tone^ 

And on the page, like blood-drops apilt, 
The fierce words glare before mine eyes, 

And bounds my pulse, and throbs my brain ; 
And in my ears a deep voice cries— 

<* The past! the past !— It comes again !** 
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III. 

I tall not of her peerlen duurms,— 

By me— ]>y all— their apdl waa felt ; 
They oonld have roused a world to arms, 

And round her conquerors would have kndt : 
I tell not of the queenlike grace 

Endiademed upon her brow ; 
Why waste weak words?— I Mee her fiioey-* 

O God ! it shines upon me now! 

IV. 

And what was I ?^In outward form 

An alject and a Tulgar thing ; 
For o*er me, like a darkening stormy 

Pale ugliness sat gibbering ; 
And if the mind within redeemed 

Its outer case— its worthless shrine— 
They knew it not, — it never gleamed 

Thro* features so defonned as mine. 



Tet there were moments, flvoght with pride^ 

When I have Mt my Inward power ; 
And walked erect with haughty stride^ 

As if bdd beauty was my dower ; 
And often, with a glistening eye, 

" Shall mind,** I taught myself to say, 
"A portion of eternity, 

Bow down before the idol day ?** 

VI. 

*TwaB well ;— they own*d my mental might ; 

Yet not the leas they paas'd me by ; 
Or when I join*d their rerds light, 

They look*d with cold averted eye :— 
AH except her^^^Ae sought me out ; 

She vnst met me with a smile ;— 
Heaven ! how I aoom*d the rabble rout. 

Whom I had envied so crewhlle ! 

▼II. 
True— tro»— most true ! I dared not think, 

But wildly drank the poisoning cup ; 
I stood upon the dizzy brink. 

And gave myself to madness up. 
Oh ! never mflotal loved as I ! 

Love ! *tis a word profimed and vain ; 
It vras a rapturous agony.— 

'Tvras burning tears that fell like rain. 

vm. 
But did the love me?— Does the snn 

liOve the base worm its heat brings forth ? 
Could sAe— the bright— the glorious on»— 

On me bestow— (liy Heaven ! there*s mirthi— 
A horrid mirth in such a thought !) 

On me bestow her world of ligh^ 
With all its starry glories fraught,— 

Onm tf, a thing of hopelcaa night? 

IX. 

'Twaa only pity /—Burst my brain ! 

That danmSng thought ! she/wh^me! 
The com mon boon each wretch might gain, 

Waa all that she had given to me ! 
*Twa8 charity— ay, call it that^ 

In charity her smiles she gave, 
As bounty to the beggar*s brat. 

Whom gold from penury may save ! 



She loved aneither /—They were vred. 

I saw the bridal train, and stood 
A breathing corpae a form of lead. 

They left me to my solitude.— 
I started wildly from my trance^ 

In handfuls tore away my hair. 
And taking for my god blind chance, 

I wander'd forth— I know not where. 

XT. 

My life became a fSiverish dream ;— 

I think I sought a foreign land. 
And saw strange hen round me gleam. 

And Join*d an outlaw's roaming band : 
I got inured to scenes of blood. 

Yet can I not rememl>er how ; 
Upon my mind there fell a doud, 

And that same cloud is on it now. 

XII. 

I've sat on rocks alone at night. 

And howPd to every vrind that blew ; 
I've pniy'd that there might &11 a blight 

Upon my head, instead of dew. 
I've made my haunt with desot beaat% 

And loved to see their gory fimgs ; 
Pve mingled with them at their feasts, 

And watch'd thdr victims' dying pangi. 

XIV. 

Years passed, and left with me no track. 

Save such as marks uncertain dreams ; 
At length it chanced I wander'd back. 

And look'd and saw my native streams. 
I saw her house !— the setting sun 

Had bathed it in a hdy calm ; 
My mood vras changed ; and one by one 

Thoughts stole into my heart like bahn. 

XV. 

I ventured near. Beneath a tree 

A sad and grey-hair*d man I spied ; 
I named her name : — *' Alas !" said he, 

" Scarce three hours since my lady died !** 
I look'd and trembled ; but to me 

There was no meaning in his words ; 
Dead! Mo! that horror could not bc^— 

I caught the voice of ainging birds ! 

XVI. 

Unquestioned and unquestioning, 

The house I entered, and I heard 
Nought but a hushed low whispering. 

That scarce die solemn silence marr'd. 
I walk'd at once into the room— 

Tlie awfiil room in which she lay ;— 
I found her ready for the tomb,— 

I kndt bcdde the stiffieu'd clay. 

XVII. 

Tempt me no voan^l dare not writ»— 

I might blaspheme the earth and sky; 
They buried her— I saw the sight— 

I know that she is dead— and I.— 
A crazed, bewfldered man, live on,.— 

My life a vision— heaven a dream 
The soul a mist the heart a aton^- 

Away lathings are not what they seem ! 
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BiooBAPRT it the ooDDteiiiig link between the li- 
ving end the deed. When a great man diee, neeriy all 
that the sonrinwe ean do for him ie to write and read 
hie Memoin. It he haa left behind him in hie works 
the pictare of a great and original mind, it ii not un- 
Ukeij that even poetcritj maj take an intereet in his 
ufinge and doingi, and feel aoxiona to acquire eome« 
lUog like the periwial aoquainumee which was enjoyed 
bf hie eootempenrke. Nor ia thie eimplj the aratifi- 
cttiflD of an idle curioeitj. The ftitore mnet in all caeee 
be guided bj the past; and when the m^i of the livee 
of thoee who have preceded ua ie epread oat beibre ne 
tm oar examination, it ii more than likely that it maj 
teedi oa to avoid many of the daogen which earround 
eaiaelvee, and enable ua to arrive, by a directer road, at 
tkegieatobjectt to which we tend. Few, perliape, peruee 
thedftaile of biography with this avowed purpoee; but 
thie ia dbe efieet which they are calculated, impercepti- 
bly, to produce, and which givea them a moral import- 
ance as weU as a temporary uiterest. 

The work before ue, which hat now existed for thir- 
isen yean, is ceoducted on exixemely proper prindplee, 
and with mudi rsapeetability. lu design is to furnish 
UmoomB of all the meet celebiated persons who have died 
within die past yesr, wliich Meinoirs shall embrace a 
statement of the leading events of their livee; and, if 
their pursuits were literary, an account of their prind- 
pel productions. To the longer bkigraphlse, a general 
afehabctical liet ia added of all persons of any note 
who have died wiihm the apee^ time. The materisis 
Aoa which the Editors compUe their information are 
either each private documents as may be transmitted to 
them, or such records and statementa aa the fnends of 
^ dacreetd may have previously given to the worid, 
vliedier in a separate form, or in Uie periodical publica- 
tiooeof thedty. Every attention is paid to the feelings 
ef surviving relatives ; and a benevolent wish to say as 
■weh good aa possible of the dead seems to pervade the 



The present volume contains twenty-nine full Me- 
■obs, bcsidee a oof^s Biogrsphical Index, supplviog 
the pdndpal incidents in the livee of sevofal hunmeds 
msn. Among those of whom more derailed accounts 
sse given, the moot remarkable are tilie foUowmgt^lst, 
The MmgrtvUg qf Antpoch^ who was the youngest 
daughter of the Karl of Berkeley. Her 6rst husband 
wsa Lord GrafSB, whom she divorosd, and her second 
<beJiaigi»f*nfAaspach. This lady acquired a grsater 
■hswafnessfiety than she appears to have been mtitled 
ta,bf.ifa0|poMieBtlaoof her own msnoirs in 1896, which 
va»fl|W hecaase tM)^ were the pnduoiionof a per- 
mm^mk why mm%A in the fint drdes, and toU 



anecdotes about them i but which ere, in point of fact, 
little more than a tiaeue of silliness, egotisoi, and vanity. 
Sd, Dr Maion Good^ of wImmo life so very foil an ac- 
count has been recently published by bis friend, Dr 
Olinthus Gregory. Dr Good wae an industrious and 
worthy man. His medical works are infinitely superior 
to his theological ; the utility of the former is likelv 
to give them a permanent value ; the latter will, in aU 
probability, pensh. 8d, L&d^ CaroHme Lamb, a lady of 
singular genius and eccentric character, whoee fate ac- 
quires an additions! intereet tnm being, to a certain de- 
gree, connected with that of the greateet poet of the day, 
and who, in the course of her life, became intimately 
acqnamted with all the moot illuetrious persons of Bug- 
land, France, and Italy. Yet it appears very doubtrol 
whether any one of the three works she hss left behind 
her— •« Glenarvon,** *« Graham Hamilton," and <« Ada 
Rhcis **— is destined to be long remembend. 4tb, Sir 
Henry Torrent^ aa brave a soldier during war, and 
as uwfol a one during peaee, as this country ever 
possessed. 6th, Cofiain Clapperiom, one of those nu- 
merous and undaunted travellers whom Scotland has 
sent forth to extend the boundariee of geographical 
knowledge, and to fell victims to their own enterpri- 
sing spirit. He died at Sackatoo, in Africa, on the 
ISth of April 1897. 6th, ffany Sioe Van Dyk, an 
unfriended scholar, with genius enough to make him 
ambitious of winning fbr himself a name, but not enough 
to enable him to achieve his own fortune, and escape 
ttom the bitterness of disappointment We are afVaid 
he was but one of many who, in the present state of the 
literary world, mav he met with every day, toiling on in 
an obscurity that is lightened only by the secret lamp 
burning within their own souls, and over whose untime- 
ly fate mankind are ever willing to drop the late and 
useless tribute of a tear. 7th, Archdeacon Coxe^ whose 
numerous Biographical works will long continue to be 
referred to with no common interest, eudblting, as they 
do, so much rfssarch, accuracy, and learning. 8(h, The 
Rev, Legh Rkhwumdy a useful and notable man in his 
day and generation. 9tb, Henry Neek, to whom pre- 
cisely the same remarks apply as have been made with 
regard to Van Dyk. 10th, Her Majetty the Queen 
Ehwager of Wmrtemberg^ eldest daughter of George 
III., a very amiable personage, whose memoirs one 
reads because she was a queen ; and as it is not tvnj 
day that a queen diee, it is consequently only now and 
then that we have an opportonitT of aioertaining how 
very dull a lifo most of tliem leaa. 11th, Gffimi/ Sir 
Niel CamfMl^ who, at Sierra Leone, whiiher he had 
been sent aa Governor, doeed ingtoriously a distlngoish- 
ed military career, and added another argument, if such 
were needed, in flavour of the propriety of allowmg that 
pestilentiid colony to be howled over by the besets of 
the deeert. 19th, The Earl qf LiverfO$i, a statesman 
whose name will live on the page of hietory, and of 
whose character, moral and inteUeetoal, poeterity will 
be best able to judge. And ISth, Dmgali Stewart^ 
probably die most illustrious name of all, the memoir 
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of whose life lui been furnished expretsW for the *' An- 
nual Obituary*' ftom original and authentic lourcet, 
and whi^ use ahall now proceed, without £Mrther pre* 
face, to lay before our reaaert , ae at once the best spe- 
dmen of the work, and a piece of writing, in itself 
hij^y interesting and instructiTe :^ 

DUOALD STEWART, Esq. 

Auihifr of «« The Phihtophy of the Human Mind ;*' 
and Jbrmerly Profitsor of Moral Philoiophy in the 
UnivertUff ofEdUUmrgh. 

«< BuoALD Stewabt was the only son who surviTed 
the age of infancy, of Dr Matthew Stewart, Professor 
of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh, and of 
Marjory Stewart, daughter of Archibald Stewart, Esq.« 
one of the Writers to the Signet of Scotland. His fa- 
ther, of whom a BiograpbioJ Memoir has been given 
to the public by his distinguished successor in office, 
the late Mr Play£ur, is well known to the literary world 
as a geometrician of eminence and originality. His mo* 
ther was a woman remarkable for her good sense, and 
for great sweetness and kindliness of disposition, and 
was always remembered, by her ton with the warmest 
sentiments of filial affection. 

''The object of this brief notice was bom in the College 
of Edinburgh, on the 22d of November, 17^« «nd his 
health, during the first period of his life, was so feeble 
and precarious, that it was with more than the ordinary 
amdety and solicitude of parents that his infimcy was 
reared. His early years were spent partly in the house 
at that time attached to the Mathematiod Chair of the 
University, and pertly at Catrine, his father's property 
in Ayrshir^ to which the family regularly removed every 
summer, when the Academical Sosion was concluded. 
At the age of seven, he was sent to the High School, 
where he distinguished himself by the quiamess and 
aecnmey of his apprehension, and where the singular 
felicity and wirit with wliich he caught and transfused 
into lus own langnaffe the ideas of iS& classical writers, 
attracted the particular remark of his instructors. 

^ Having completed the customary course of education 
at this seminary, he was entered as a student at the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh. Under the immediate instructioo of 
such a mathematician and teacher as his father, it may 
readily be supposed that he made an early proficiency in 
the exact sciences ; but the distinguishing bent of his 
philosophical genius recommended him in a still more 
particular manner to the notice of Dr Stevenson, then 
Professor of Logic, and of Dr Adam Ferguson, who 
filled the Moral Philosophy Chair. In October, 1771« 
he was deprived of his mother ; and he, almost imme- 
diately after her death, removed to Ola^w, where Dr 
Reid was then teaching those principles of metaphysics 
which it was the great object of his pupil*s life to incul- 
cate and to expand* 

'' After attending one course of lectures at this seat of 
learning, the prosecution of his favourite studies was in- 
terrupted by the declining state of his father's health, 
which compelled him, in the autumn of the following 
year, be£oie he had reached the age of nineteen, to un. 
dertake the task of teaching the mathematical classes. 
With what success he was Mt to fulfil this duty, was 
sufficiently evinced by the event ; for, with all Dr MaU 
thew Stewart's well-merited celebrity, the number of 
stodents considerably increased under his son. As soon 
as he had completed his twenty-first year, he was ap- 
pointed assistant and successor to his Uther, and in this 
capacity he continued to conduct the mathematical stu- 
dies in the University, tillhis father's death, in the year 
1786, when he waa nominated to the vacant chair. 

** Although diit contlaned, however, to be hia osteosi. 
Ue sitoataoD in the Universi^, hia avocations weee mora 
varied. In the year 177S) during which Dr Adam Per- 



guson accompanied the Commissioners to America, he 
undertook to supply his place in the Moral Philosophy 
Clasa; a labour that was the mopa overwbdmiDg, as lie 
had for the fint tivie given notice* a short time before 
his assistance was requested, of his intention to add a 
course of lectures on Astronomy to the two daases which 
he taught as Professor of Matnematics. Such waa the 
extraordinary fertility of his mind, and the facility with 
which it adapted iu powers to such inquiries, that al- 
though the proposal was made to him and accepted 00 
Thursday, ne commenced the Course of MetaphysieB 
the following Monday, and conrinned, during thie whole 
of the season, to think out and arrange in his head in 
the morning (i^Ue walking backwards and fbrwasda in 
a small ga^len attadied to his father's house in the Cd- 
lege), Uie matter of the lecture of the dav. The ideas 
with which he had thus stored his mind, he poured forth 
extempore in the course of the fbrenoon, with an elo- 
quence and a felicity of illustration surpassing in cneisy 
and vivacity (as those who have heard him have remark- 
ed) the more logical and bettsr.digested expoaitleiie ai 
lus phUosophicu views, whkh he used to ddiver in his 
maturer years. The difficulty of speaking for an hour 
er^tempore, every day on a new subject, for ^yt oi six 
months, is not small ; but when superadded to the Dea- 
tal exertion of teadiing also, dailv, two dassea of Ma- 
thematics, and of delivering, for the first time, a course 
of lectures on Astronomy, it may justly be ooDsideral 
as a very singular instance of intellectual vigovr. To 
this season he always refSerred as the most laborious of 
his life ; and such was the exhaustion of the body, ham 
Uie intense and continued stretch of the mind, that, en 
his departure for London, at the dose of the academical 
session, it was necessary to lift him into the carriage. 

<< In the year 1780, he began to recdve some young no- 
blemen and gentlemen into hb house as pupils, under 
his immediate superintendence, among whom were to be 
numbered the late Lord Belhaven, the late Marquis of 
Lothian, Basil Lord Daer, the late Lord Powerseoort, 
Mr Muir Mackenzie of Delrin, and the late Mr Henry 
Glassford. In the summer of 17S3, he visited the Con- 
tinent for the fintt time, having accompanied the late 
Marquis of Lothian to Paris ; on his return from whence, 
in the autumn of the same year, he married Helen Bao- 
natine, a dau^ter of Neil Bannatine, Esq., a merdiant 
in Glasgow. 

«' In the year 1786, durins which Dr Matthew Stew- 
art's death occurred, the heJth of Dr Ferguson render- 
ed it expedient for him to discontinue ms ofileial la- 
bours in the University, Mid he accordingly effiected an 
exchange of offices with Mr Stewart, who was transfer- 
red to the f ;ia«s of Moral Philosophy, while Dr Fer- 
guson retired on the salary of Mathematictl Professor. 
In the year 1787, Mr Stewart was deprived of his wife 
by death ; and, the following summer, he again visited 
the Contiiunt, in company with the late Mr Ramsay of 
Bamton. 

<^ These slight indications of the progress of the otdi- 
nsry occurrences of human life, must suffice to convey to 
the reader an idea ot the conncndon of et ents, up to the 
period when Mr Stewart entered on that qphere of action 
m which he laid the foundation of the great reputatian 
whidi be acquired as a moralist and a metaphysician. 
His writmgs are before the world, and from than pos- 
terity may be safely left to form an estimate of the ex- 
cdloioe of hii style of compositien— of the extent and 
varie^ of his learning and scientific attainments— 4»f die 
singular culdvation and re&iemeot of his mind— of the 
pnri^ and elegance of his taste of his warm rdish for 
noonJ and for natural beauty— of his enli^tcned bene* 
voknoe toall mankind, and of the generoua ardour with 
whidi he devoted himasif to the improvement of the ha- 
man spedeo— of aU of whidi, while the English lan- 
guage endures, hia works will continue to preserve the 
indelible evidenoe. But of one part of his fame no me- 
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morial wifl remain but in the reooDeciion of those who 
haTe wicneised his eiertions. As a public speaker, he 
was jostlj entitled to rank among the Tery first of his 
dmj ; and, had an adequate sphere been aiforded for the 
display of his oratorical powers, his merit in this line 
alooe would have suffioea to secure him an eternal re- 
patatioQ. Among those who hare attracted the highest 
admiration in the senate and at the bar, there are still 
many living who will bear testimony to his extraordi- 
oarj eloquence. The ease, the grace, and the dimity 
of his action ; the compass and harmony of his voice, 
its flexibility and variety of intonation ; the truth with 
whidi its modulation responded to the impulse of his 
feeUngs, and the sympath^c emotions of his audience ; 
die dear and perspicuous arrangement of his matter ; 
the swelling and uninterrupted flow of his periods, and 
the rich stores of ornament which he used to borrow fWmi 
the literature of Greece and of Rome, of France and of 
Eocland, sod to interweave with his spoken thoughts 
with the most apposite application, were perfections not 
any of diem possessed in a superior degree by any of the 
most celebrated orators of the age ; nor do I believe that 
in any of the great speakers of the time, (and I have 
heard them all,*) they were to an equal extent united. 
His own opinions were maintained without any over- 
weening partiality ; his eloquence came so warm from 
the heart, was rendered so impressive by the evidence 
whidi it bore of the love of truth, and was so frte ftom 
an eontroversial acrimony, that what has been remark- 
ed of the purity of purpose which inspired Die speeches 
of Brutus, might justly be applied to all that he spoke 
and wrote ; for he seemed only to wish, without ftirther 
reference to others than a candid discrimination of their 
errors rendered necessary, simply and ingenuously to 
diidose to the world the condusions to which his reason' 
had led him : * Non mslignitate aut invidia, sed sim- 
pliciter et ingenue, judicium animl sui detexisse.* 

** In 179(K after being three years a widower, he mar- 
ried Heloi D*Arcy Cranstoun, a daughter of the Hon. 
Mr Oeotge Cranstoun, a union to which he owed much of 
the subsequent happiness of his life. About this time 
it would appear to have been that he first began to ar- 
range some of his metaphysical papers with a view to 
publication. At what period he deliberately set him- 
self to think systematiodly on these subjects is uncer. 
tain. That his mind had been habituated to such re- 
flections from a verv early period is sufficiently known. 
He frequently alluded to the speculations that occupied 
his boyiah, and even his infant thoughts, and the suc- 
cess or bis logical and metaphysical studies at Edin- 
bursfa, and the Essay on Dreaming, which forms the 
Piftt Section of the First Part of &e Fiflh Chaptor of 
the First Volume of the Philosophy of the Iluman 
Mind, composed while a Student at the Collrge of Glas- 
gow In 177^ at the age of eighteen, are proofs of the 
strong natural bias whidihe possessed for such pursuits. 
It is probable, however, that he did not follow out the 
inquiry as a train of thought, or commit many of his 
idos to writing before his appointment in 1785 to the 
Profisssorship of Moral Philosophy gave a necessary and 
steady dizeraon to his investigation of metaphysical 
tmtli. In the year 1792 he fint appeared before the 
pubBe as an author, at which time the First Volume of 
the Philosophy of the Human Mind was given to the 
wodd. Wnile engaged in this work he had contracted 
the obligatioo of writing the Life of Adam Smith, the 
Author of the Wealth of Nations, and very soon after 
he had diserobsnaassd himself of hit own labours, he 
ftallDled the task which he had undertaken--the Bio- 
gtanhieal Memoir of this eminent man having been 
read at two several meetinss of the Royal Society of 
Edinbaigb, In the months ofjanoary and Mardi, 1793. 
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In the course of this year also, he published the Outlinet 
of Moral Philosophy, — a woik which he used at a text- 
book, and which contained brief notices fbr the use of 
his students of the subjects which formed the matter of 
his academical prelections. In March, 1796, he read 
before the Royal Society his account of the Life and 
Writings of Dr Robertson, and in 1802 that of the Life 
and Writings of Dr Reid. 

'' Dy thesepublications alone, he continued to be known 
as an author till the appearance of his volume of Philo- 
sophical Essays in 1810 ; — a work to which a melan- 
choly interest attaches, in the estimation of his friends, 
fVom the knowledge that it was in the devotion of his 
mind to this occupation that he sought a diversion to his 
thoughts, from the affliction he exp^en^ in the death 
of his second and youngest son. Although, however, 
the fruits of his studies were not given to the world, the 
process of intellectual exertion was unremitted. The 
leading branches of metaphysics had become so familiar 
to his mind, that the lectures which he delivered very 
generally extempore, and which varied more or less in 
die language and matter every year, seemed to cost him 
little effinrt, and he was thus left in a great degree at 
liberty to apply the larger part of his day to the prose- 
cution of his f\irther speculations. Although he had 
read mors than most of tnose who are considered learned, 
his life, aa he has himself somewhere remark^, was 
spent much more in reflecting than in readins ; and so 
unceasing was the actiritv of his mind, and so strong 
his disposition to trace all subjects of soeculation that 
were worthy to attract his interest up to their flrst prin. 
ciples, that all important objects and occurrences fur- 
nished flresh matter to his thoughts.— The political 
events of the time suggested many of his Inquiries into 
the prindples of political economy ;— his reflections on 
his occasional tours through the country, many of his 
speculations on the picturesque, Uie beautifbl, and the 
sublime I — and the study of the characters of his friends 
and acquaintances, and of remarkable individuals with 
whom he happened to be thrown into contact, many of 
his most profound observations on the sources of the va« 
rieties and anomalies of human nature. 

'' In the period which intervened between the publica- 
tion of his flrst volume of the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, and the appearance of his Philosophical Essays, 
he produced and prepared the matter of all his other 
writings, with the exception of his Dissertation on the 
Progress of MeUphysiod and Ethical Philosophy, pre- 
fixed to the Supplement of the Encyclopedia ^tan- 
nica. Independent of tlie prosecution of tnose metaphy- 
sical inauiries which constitute the substance of his se- 
cond and third volumes of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, to this epoch of his life are to be referred the 
speculations in which he engaged with respect to the 
science of political economy, the prindples of which he 
first embomed in a course of lectures, which, in the year 
1800, he added as a second course to the lectures which 
formed the immediate subject of the instraction previ- 
ously delivered in the university ftom the moral philo- 
sophy chiiir. So general and extensive was his acquaint- 
ance with almost every department of literature, and so 
readily did he arrange his ideas on any subject, with a 
view to their communication to others, that bis col- 
leagues fk«quently, in the event of illness or absence, 
availed themsdves of his sisistance in the instruction of 
their classe«. In addition to his own academical duties^ 
he repeatedlv supplied the place of Dr John Robison, 
Prof(»sor of^^Natural PhUosophv. He taught for seve- 
ral months during one winter the Greek classes for the 
late Mr Dalzel : he more than one season taught the 
mathematical classes for the late Mr Playfidr : he de- 
livered some lectures on Logic during an illness of Dr 
Finlayson ; and. If I mistake not, ne one winter lec- 
tured for some time on Belles Lettres for the anoceiior 
ofDrBhur. 
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** In 1796, he was induced once more to open Us house 
for the reception of papih ; and in this capacity, the late 
Lord Ashburton, tne son of the celebrated Mr Dun- 
ninff, the present Earl of Warwick, the present Earl of 
Dudley, Lord Palmerston, his brother tne Honourable 
Mr Temple, and Mr SuUinm, the present Under-^cre- 
tary at War, were placed under his care. The Marquis 
of Lansdowne, though not an inmate in his family, was 
resident at this time in Edinburgh, and a frequent guest 
in his house, and for him he contracted the highest 
esteem ; and he lived to see him, along with two of his 
own pupils, cabinet ministers at the same time. Justly 
conceiving that the formation of manners, and of taste in 
conversation, cunitituted a no less important part in the 
education of men destined to mix so largely in the 
world, than their graver pursuits, he rendered his house 
at this time the resort of all who were most distinguish- 
ed for genius, acquirement, or elegance in Edinburgh, 
and of all the foreigners who were led to visit the capi- 
tal of Scotland. So happily did he succeed in assortmg 
his guests, so well did he combine the grave and the 
gay, the dieerfulness of youth with the wisdom of age, 
and amusement with the weightier topics that formed 
the subject of conversation to his more learned viiitors, 
that his evening parties possessed a charm which many 
who frequented them have since confessed they have 
sought in vain in more splendid and insipid entertain- 
ments. In the year 1806, he acompanied his friend 
the Earl of Lauderdale on his mission to Paris ; and he 
had thus an opportunity not only of renewing many of 
the literary intimacies which he had formed in France 
before the commencement of the Revolution, but of ex- 
tending his acquaintance with the eminent men of that 
country, with many of whom he continued to maintain 
a correspondence during his life. 

^ The year after the death of his son, he relinquished 
his chair in the University, and removed to Kinneil 
House, a seat belonging to his Grace the Duke of Ha- 
milton, on the banks of the Frith of Forth, about twenty 
miles ttom Edinburgh, where he spent the remainder of 
his days in philosophical retirement. From this place 
were dated, m succession, the Philosophical Essays in 
1810 ; the second vdume of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man mind in 1813; the Pr^-liminanr Dissertation to the 
Encyclopodla ; the continuation of the second part of 
the Philosophy in 1897 ; and finally, in 1828, the Uiird 
volume, containing the Philosophy of the Active and 
Moral Powers of Man ; a work which he completed 
only a few short weeks before his career was to dose for 
ever. Here he continued to be visited by his friends, 
and by most foreigners who could procure an introduc- 
tion to his acquaintance, till the month of January, 
1822, whea a stroke of palsy, which nearly deprived 
him of the power of utterance, in a great measure inca- 
pacitated him for the enjoyment of any other society 
than that of a few intimate friends, in whose company 
he felt no constraint. This great calamity, which be- 
reaved him of the faculty of speech, of the power of ex- 
ercise, of the use of his right hand,— which reduced him 
to a state of almost infantile dependence on those around 
him, and subjected him ever after to a most abstemious 
regimen, he bore with the most disnified fortitude and 
tranquillity. The malady which broke his health and 
constitution for the rest of his existence, happily im- 
paired neither any of the faculties of his mind, nor the 
characteristic vigour and activity of his understanding, 
which enabled him to rise superior to the misfortune. 
As soon as his strength was suffidentiy re-established, 
he continued to pursue his studies with his wonted as- 
siduity, to prepare his works for the press with the as- 
tistanoe of his daughter as an amanuensis, and to avail 
himself with cheerf\d and unabated relish of all the 
sources of gratification which it was still within his 

E»wer to enjoy, exhibiting, among some of the heaviest 
flnnitiei inddent to age, an admirable example of the 



■erene sanset of a weU-cpent life of daisical degance 
and refinement, so beautifully imagined by Cioeio : 
' Qttiete, et pure, et deganter acts ctatis, pladda ac 
lenis senectus.' 

^ In general company, his manner bordered on reserve ; 
but it was the eomttaU eondita gravitate and belonged 
more to the general weight and authority of his charac- 
ter, than to any rductance to take his share in the cheer- 
ful intercourse of social life. He was ever ready to ac 
knowlodffe with a smile the happy sallies of wit» and no 
man had a keener sense of the ludicrous, or l an gh td 
more heartily at genuine humour. His deportment and 
expression were easy and unembarrassed, dignified, ele- 
gant, and gracefuL His politeness was equally free 
ntHn all affectation, and from all premeditation. It was 
the spontaneous result of the purity of his own taste, and 
of a heart warm with all the benevolent afiectiona, and 
was characterised by a truth and readiness of tact that 
accommodated his conduct with undeviating propriety 
to the circumstances of the present moment, and to the 
relative situation of those to whom he addressed himsdfl 
From an early period of life, he had frequented the best 
society both in France and in this country, and he had 
in a peculiar degree the air of good company. In the 
society of ladies he appeared to great advantage, and to 
women of cultivated understanding, his conversation 
was particularly accepuble and pleaung. The immmsf 
range of his erudition, the attention he had bestowed to 
almost every branch of philosophy, hts extensive ac- 
quaintance with every department of degant literature, 
andent or modem, and the fund of anecdote and infor- 
mation which he had collected in the course of bis in- 
tercourse with the world, with respect to almost all the 
eminent men of the day, dther in this country or in 
France, enabled him to find suitable subjects fbr the en- 
tertainment of the great variety of visitors of all descrip- 
tions, who at one period frequented his house. In ms 
domestic drcle, his character appeared in its most amia- 
ble light, and by his family he was beloved and vene- 
rated almost to adoration. So uniform and sustained 
wa the tone of his manners, and so completdy was it 
the result of the habitual infiuenoe of the natural ele- 
gance and elevation of his mind on his external demean- 
our, that when alone with his wife and children, it iuud- 
Iv differed by a shade from that which he maintained in 
the company of strangers ; for although his fondness, 
and familiarity, and playfulness, were alike engaging 
and imiestrained, he never lost any thing dther of his 
prace or his dignity : * Nee vero ille in luce modo, ntque 
in oculis dvium, magnus, sed lotus domique pr»at«n. 
tior.* As a writer of the English language,«4s a pub- 
lic speaker,— as an original, a profound, and a canticMis 
thinKer,.4u an expounder of truth,— as an instructor 
of youth,— as an elegant scholar — as an aocomplisbed 

Sentleman ; — in the exemplary disdiarge of the social 
uties, — in uncompromising consistency and rectitude 
of prindple,— in unbending independence,— 4n the 
warmth and tenderness of his domestic affectimw, in 
sincere and unostentatious piety,— in the purity and in- 
nocence of his life, few have excelled him : a[nd, take 
him for an in all, it will be difficult to find a num, who, 
to so many of the perfections, has added so few of the 
imperfections, of human nature. * Mihi quidem qaan- 
quam est subito ereptus, vivit tamen, semperque nvet ; 
virtutem enim amavi illius viri, qu« extiocta non est ; 
nee mihi soli versatur ante oculos, qui illam semper in 
manibus habui, sed etiam posteris ent dara et uuignia.* 
<^ Mr Stewart*s death occurred on the 1 1th of June, 
1828, at No. 6, Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, where he bad 
been for a few days on a visit. 

^' The remains of this distinguished philosopher were 
interred in the Canongate churchyard. The fanersl 
proceeded as a private one till it reached the head of the 
North Bridge, when it was joined by the Profcaaon of 
the Univenity, in their gowns, two and two, pfeoeded 
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by the mace-bearer, the Janior membert being in front, 
and the Piindpal in the rear. After them came the 
Magiatratet and Council, preceded by the regalia and 
offittia, the Lord ProToit io the rear. Next came the 
hemrt^ dravn by lix horset, with three baton*men on 
each tide, and (hen followed the mouming-coachet and 
prirate carriages, with the relations and friend* of tlie 



^ A mesdng t03k place in Edinburgh, a few days after, 
to consider of erecting a mooument to Mr Stewart*s me- 
mory. The Lord Chief Commissioner presided, and 
said, * he felt peculiarly gratified with the honour of 
being placed in the chidr on the occasion, both on ac- 
count of the admiration he had always entertained 
fior the highly-gifted individual whose loss had been the 
canse of 3ie meetings and because he beliered himself 
to be the only man now aliTC who had witnessed one of 
the earliest displays of Mr Stewart*B extraordinary pre- 
cocity of talent and of taste. It was an Essay on Drouns, 
detirered in a society of student* in Glasgow, when he 
was eighteen years of age. And such was his lordship*s 
admlrmtSon of it at the time, and so vlrid his recollection 
eren now, that he felt himself justified m saying that it 
evinced those powers of profound thinking, ingenuous 
reasoning, Iwaudfiil illustration, lofty generalixatioo, and 
almost unequalled felidty of expression, which form the 
diann of his subsequent works. Talcing this drcnm- 
stance aloag with that well known to the gentlemen pre- 
sent, that Mr Stewart had written the pefstory notice 
to his Inst book a few weeks before his death, at the age 
of seventy-five, he could not help mentioning it a* a 

Cud example of a human intellect remaining for so 
g n period connected with a mortal body, in a state 
of pure splendour, incveaaing to the last.* ** 



Mhr» mti S^nU ; 9r^ Matriwumial Mamtuvres* By 
the Author* of the ^ Naval Sketch-book.'* 3 vol*. 
London. Henry Colbum. 1829. 

Wx are told in the Preface to thi* book (for, like 
Le%h Hunt, we are conadentiou* readers of FWaoes,) 
that it is the jointproduction of a ** naval ofiicer,** and 
a ^ templar.** The internal evidence afforded by the 
work itself convince* u* that thi* *tatement i* no ruse, 
Notbinff can be more di**imilar tlian the picture* it pre- 
sents of Ufe afloat and life on shore. The former are 
iketdied with spirit and accuracy ; the latter are dull, 
vidgar, and most uninteresting. Considering it as a 
novel, IHiidi it aims at being, the book is entitled to 
very little commendation, for mere is rio plot, no variety 
of character, and no diversity of incident. Wtienever 
the sen is lost sight of; the writing degenerates into the 
most common millinery drifeL Only three females 
are introduced. One is the heroine, who has nothing 
earthly to do, except to play the part of acoquettish heart, 
less girl ; another is the neroioe*s mother, who, we are told, 
is a ^ saint,** though it scarcely appears what that means, 
unless that she is a very disagreeable woman ; and the 
third ia a Miss Wilson, the heroine*8 friend, a perfect 
nonentity, who is occasionally spoken of, but who never 
seems to speak hersd^ Nearly all the males are nauti- 
cal characters ; we therefore suppose the *' templar ** to 
be guilty of the female creations, and also of one man 
creature— « Doctor Senna, a disgusting, pettifogging, 
country practitioner, whose very name i* a doae. The 
** templar,** accordingly, we *et down for a pereon of 
wry Mkudl InteHectod dimeneions, and a* one who ha* 
all but auceeeded in putting an extiniruisber upon the 

Xiatlon of his fHend, the ^^ naval officer.** The said 
er, however, has some metal in him, and if there is 
any fStdag good In the book, it is he we have to thank 
foK it. Out of the three volumes, we are at sea for at 
least a vohube and a half, and though even here there 



is no powerful delineation of character, the accurate 
knowledge of nautical technicalities, and the minute de^ 
scriptioDS of the life which sailors lead on board ship, 
possess an interest, and afford a degree of amusement, 
wbich render a display of any very superior talent un- 
necessary. 

The truth is, that any one who can describe, with 
tolerable graphic oorrecraess, the strange scenes of a 
sailor*8 existence, is sure to secure a pretty numerous 
class of readers. Sailors themselves will peruse his 
pages, because they are personally interested in their 
contents ; and laodlsmen, without presuming to criticise 
a style of writing which diey only imperfectly under- 
stand, look into them in hopes of obtaining some in- 
formation regarding a dass of the commumty, whose 
habiu and ^ings are so little In unison with their 
own. We had last week occasion to allude to the ex- 
traordinary events whidi diaracterise tlie life of a sol- 
dier ; but a sailor's is still farther removed from the 
usual routine of humanity, and is consequentlv still 
more libdy to become the subject of curiosity to tiie un- 
initiated. There is something, which they who are con- 
fessedly " land-lubbers** can scarody comprehend in 
the feelings and character of one who, from his boyhood, 
has made the ocean his country, and a ship his home. 
He seems to be freed at once from the ties and fhnn the 
wants of nature. Of the world round which he sails, he 
knows nothing but the mere external appearance of the 
coasts. He leads a bold, adventurous, wandering life, 
which to all the rest of mankind appears ineffably un- 
comfonabie, but which to him habit renders not only 
agreeable, but absolutely necessary. Then with what 
rapture does he spend his first week on shore, sfter a 
long and perilous voyage I With what new and de- 
lightful emotaons does lie look upon the panorama of 
crowded and active society ! Dr Johnson said, that the 
man who had interest enough to get into jail, should 
never think of going on board a Mp ; but Dr Johnson 
was <* a f^esh-water iwab** of the most inveterate de- 
scription, and probably did not know the difference be- 
tween the '< loosers** and the << halliards,'* or between 
die <' sheets** and the <' sails.** He could have no 
sympathy with the sailor, and knew not that 



he strange shapes of 
To him as children 



Dr Johnson would have had no chance on the quarter- 
deck. If he had said to the Captain,— «* Recollect, sir, 
I am die celebrated lexicographer ;** the Captahi would 
probably only have answered^ — <* Recollect, sir, I can 
seize a fellow up, and give him three dosen.** 

As we have ssid, therefore, or meant to say, the in- 
terest of this book entirely depends upon the »ketches it 
contains of naval manners and adventures. We shall 
gif e one or two specimens, and leave those who are in- 
terested in such matters to resd the rest of the three vo- 
lume* at thehr leiaure. The followmg 1* the final cstas- 
trophe of a naval engagement, the whole particuUi* of 
which are very graphimlly d^led <— 

BOAKDIMG THE SKSMT. 

«* Whilat thu* animating his men, and taUng advan- 
tage of a partial cessation of smoke to point with pre- 
cision himsdf a gun at his adver8ary*s rudder, he ima- 
gined he perceived through the poruhole the enemy*s 
main-mast b^nnins to totter. He waited a few se- 
conds at the breech of the gun to satisfy himself that no 
opdcal illusion had flattered his sight. ^ Hurrah 1* cried 
he, * I thought I couldn't be deceived.* He was not. 
The next lee-lurch brought the American*s taunt and 
towering spar, with all iu lower and lofty Tarda, wide- 
spread canvass, and he^vy rigging, tumbling ov er the 
side into the water with a tremendous crash, and need-' 
pitadng five of his deadliest marksmen, uninvited into 
the dread realms of N^tnne. 
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<< Deprifed of his after laiL the eoany's Tessel be- 
came now unmanaaeable, and fell on board the SpHflre^ 
hooking, with the flakes of his best bower-anchor, the 
weather fore-rigging of the British brig. This oppor- 
tonity was not overlooked by Burton, who, seixmg his 
sabre, which lay unsheathed on the capstan, brandished 
it aloft, shouting, in a tone which was heard distinctly 
along the Spi^eU deck, whilst the fire of both ships 
shckened — ^ Stand fast — stand fant your fire--follow 
me every man that can raise a cutlass I* 

'* Fast as he flew to gain a footing on the enemy*s 
deck, he soon found himself not the foremost of about 
forty of the British, who mounted the side, swung tliem- 
selves, sword in hand, on the enemy's forecasUe, and 
tumbled pell-mell amongst the American^ who now 
crowded forward to repa the invaders. The Spitfires 
had been so lon^ engaged amid fire and smoke, that tlie 
latter had begnmed not only their faces, but naked 
bodies, which were here and there palely seamed by 
streams of sweat, which ran from their burning temples. 
The effect of excessive excitement was, in more than one 
instance, contrasted by the sunken eye of exhaustion 
which too visibly betrayed a frame deserted by nature^ 
though a heart sustained by all-endurins valour. From 
these appalling appearances, helghtenea by the clotted 
gore with which many had besmeared themselves in 
heaving the mangled dead overboard, or the finesh blood- 
gouts which streamed down from their own green 
woundsy the assailanu assumed, if not the aspect of 
fiends, certainly the most formidable resemblance to 
those wild warriors who hideously paint and tattoo their 
bodies preparatory to battle. 

" The moment Uiey reached the enemy's deck. Bur- 
ton, leading on his men, was met by the master, a 
powerful, strong-bmlt, resolute4ooking man, armed 
with sword and pistol ; the latter he levelled with keen 
eye at the British officer, which, happily for him, flash- 
ed in the pan. Foiled in his aim, he flung the treache- 
rous weapon full at his adversary's hai£ carrying off 
the lieutenant's hat, and slightly scalping film. Burton 
now rushed on his huge antagonist, and they crossed 
swords, a weapon in the use of which he was peculiarly 
expert. A few seconds had hardly elapsed ere the 
Columbian Ajax lay stretched on the deck. The victor 
strode over the body, and cheered on his men to the at- 
tack. Fierce and resolute was the contest, where no- 
thing but valour could compensate for the disparity of 
numbers. 

'* The roar of cannon had now subsided, and was suc- 
ceeded by the clmk and ckitter of britde bUdes, which 
not unfiequently broke short in their handles, disap. 
pointing meditated revenge, and often occasioning the 
loss of the assailant's life fbr that of the assailed. The 
Americans were slowly dislodged from off their fore- 
castle, fighting foot by foot. 

" Burton, eUte with his success, eagerly sought the 
American captain, who, in conseauence of the loss of 
both his lieutenants, was compelled to lead on his men 
alone, whom he now successfully rallied to a desperate 
charge, in which they beat down the British blades with 
the wdght of their muskets' bnt-ends. Perceiving the 
^P^^* were beginning to give way, Burton shouted 
with energy, ' Hold oiu--hold on your own, my lads !* 
t ^** moment the well-known voice of the boatswain, 
who led on a few fresh hands, was heard roaring m the 
rear—* Make a lane there I I told the bush-fighting 
Mggars I'd sarve 'em out I Hurrah ! for SaUyport /' 

S jf!?°2f ^'^ ^^ ^* thickest part of the combat, 
kmdled afresh the spirit of emulaUon. Burton, thus sup- 
ported, soon gained the quarterdeck, driving before him 
the enemy, who now tore down the fire-screens, and 
tumbled down the hatchways, in the utmost oonstema- 
tion. 

^ Thitopportanity, it maybe suppoMd, was not lost 
on Mitie eager blades, fbr infiicting tbs broad B, as they 



termit, on theheads of several, aa they yaniriked bdow, 
without picking their steps. 

^^ ' Ship the gratings, and secure them below,' said 
Burton. 

'^ ^ Maybe Dan won't do that same,' said an Irish 
waister, who had spent foilr long years peqnng thnmgh 
the bars of a French prison-^* It's mvself, my joy, ttat 
likes to be looking at the inimy on the right side o' the 
gratin'.' 

^< The ' gratings were shipped,' and a marine sentinel 
placed over each. At this moment of complete triumph, 
an incident occurred, not without its parallel in the 
history of the late war, however revolting to humanity. 
Whilst the sentinel on the main-hatchway grating was 
peaceably occupied in this duty, he was deliberately shot 
by a cowardly ruffian from below. The fury and sa- 
vase hate which this atrocity <m the part of the van- 
quished excited in the British was such, that it required 
all Burton's presence of mind and powers of persuasioo 
to repress their ap^^tite for revenge, and tlie infliction 
of summary and ample retribution on the oflTender; 
Whilst some shouted aloud for the marines to ^xt on 
them belaw, others, lieaded by the boatswain, tore up the 
gratings, and were with difficulty prevented, by Bttrtaii*s 
prayers and menaces, from descending swoid in hand 
amongst the prisonen ; who, now alarmed at the con- 
sequence of their treachery, cried for quarter, and begged 
to be allowed to give up the offender. 

^* Over this unhappy man's &te it is P^riiaps best to 
draw the veil. Aware of the certainty of his aoom, he 
was handed struggling on deck* 

** Wanton cruelty, under circumstances of tnch dead- 
ly exasperation, makes retaliation justice ; and it may 
be anticipated, that in punishing a crime so atrodooa, 
had the offender < a thousand lives, their full reyciige 
had stomach for them alL' 

^^ Here a scene of the most extraordinary ezhilarmtioo 
and extravagant joy ensued, surpassing all power of 
language to describe. A thousand tongues appeared to 
be unloosened at once ;— congratulations, gratitude to 
Heaven, and the effusions of affectionate fHendshhp, 
embodied themselves in short sentences.^.^ Thank God ! 
—thank Ood !'— * Well, Bill, my boy, lean swear yon 
were first aboard.'—^ Hurrah ! fur old England !' — Didnt 
I tell you her main-mast 'ou'd go ? — I'll bet a week's 
grog there's one o' my own chalking in it now.' — * The 
sUughter-house did the job.' — ^ D — n theb e^es, they 
fought hard for it, too I Nothing like boarding, after 
all !*— < Didn't I back you. Bob, Uke a trump ?'.. 
' My eyes and limbs I how the beggars tumbled bdow I' 
— ^ Bloody wars ! how we sarved 'em out !' « 

'^ These strains of triumph were, however, at times 
interrupted by a volley of impnxations and oa^ 
which, liowever unsuiuble to the morality of our times, 
were, in JackU opinion, perfectly suitable to the dignity 
of the occasion. The young men seemed nearly ddl- 
rious with joy at the result of their first encounter, 
shouting and flourishing their cutlasses, and dandog 
like mi^men on the decks ; whilst their seniors flung 
away their weapons, to grasp each other by the hand, 
and exchanged the most affectionate oongratulatiooa. 

^^ The bc^tswain swore to his mate, ^ D — n hb eyes ! 
but he*d make Iiim a bishop ;' — ^bnt again recoUc^ing 
himself, as if he had yet a duty to accomplish, he sum- 
moned the Spitjlret to celebrate their triumph in doe 
form, shouting, like Achilles of old, ' Come, boys, 
freshen your nip — rig your roarers, and stand by for 
three thundering cheers.— All ready ?— Wait for the 
pipe — Now — now then.' The welkin rung with their 
^Hurrah! Hurrah!! Hurrah!!!' 

^' * And one for coming up 1' cried Bracc^ accompany- 
ing each cheer with his * call,* and terminating the 
fourth with his chirping pipe of belay. 

*' Had Homer, Ovid, or any bard of antiquity, de- 
scribed the eflfects of these singular shouts of triumph 
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tlw fiibkd gp4 of tlM oona wwdd, teibtkit, hsvt beco 
introdiiead gradag their Tktorj with hk piMOioe, and 
wsving his trident oter the brave taa m m tribute of ad- 
miration to their ooarage.—We are not poeti>»the 
reader muet, thereCbre, oootent hinuelf with kamingr— 
that, roujed by the uproar, (dd Neptune raised his 
hoarj head from the briny deep, only to smile at the 
ffolica of his &Kmrite sods."_VoL III. p. 260u-e9. 

As the aboTe extract kalong one, we have only room 
kfi for the flowing anecdote of 

A LnrnTXlTAyT of THX miORT 80&T. 

^ Wen, then— what sort are the rest o* your offi- 
cers ? — kase, yon know, one chafed strand*s enou^ to 
condrmn a whole calde. What sort o* chaps 



they? 

*' Why, there's the first lieutenant, to be snre, gets 
sometimes a-head of his rcck'ning ■■docs things hand 
over hand, in a hurry ; but iherrs the boy,'* said the 
bowman, pointing to Burton, who was too far a-head 
to overhear their conversa t i o n. ■** that's the boy as can 
box the brig about ; he can do more with the watch than 
t'other could do with all hands. He's the smartest 
young feUow I ever see'd in my day, and never axes a 
man to do mote nor he can do himself. I 'membei-s 
one mom, lying moored at Spithead, when the first leaf- 
tenant was ashore on leave, and he was left dkfty aboard, 
and, bekase we wasn't Jh'si^ as usual, in crossias to'- 
gallant yarda—may I never see light, if he didn't 
send the sticks up and down thirteen times, afore he 
piped to breakfiut; and the twelfth time, he got so 
vexed, (what no man afiire ever see'd in the ship,) that 
be sings out to Bob Law, the second captain of toe fore- 
to^ aa was rigging the upper yard*4mn at the tim^^* 
' Either you or me,' says 1^ ' Mister Law, 's a tai- 
lor.'—^ / served my time to the seo,' says Bob-—' Then 
the sea served out a iMer^"* says t'oUicr. That puts 
Bob, yoo know, so much on his pluck, that, sinoingoiu 
loud enough for all hands to hear him aboors^ * Pd 
like,* says Bob, ' to see the fellow in the fieet, as could 
rig sn upper-yard-arm smarter nor me.'—* You mouldy 
would ye ?' says the leaftcnant, with tlie blood fiying 
up in lus face—* Here, Stowel,' says he to the matter, 
* send the yards up,' says he ; and flying forward* he 
fliogs off his coat on one of the guns, runs aloft like a 
lamp-li^ter, and afore he gets fairly a-foot in the top, 
he sings out, ' Sway away, master ; damn it, don't 
wait fbr m^, man!' Well, you know, though there 
wasn't a man in the brig that wouldn't go fkruer, sy, 
farther than Fiddler's Green, for hhoy-lstill it wasn't 
in nature, jron know, to let poor Bob be beat by a gem- 
man s SOI, yo9 see, they makes the devil's own run with 
the yard rope, to sway the upper-yard-arm out of his 
fist$ but he was too sharp for 'em all— for he levelled 
it so well at the mast-bean, as he held thelift-and-brace 
in both hands, that the stick flew through 'em just like 
a lair leader ; and there was the fore-to'-gallant yard 
acroos, ay, hsJf a minute afore the main was rigged." 

^ Wdl," said Tiller, «« I suppose Mr Law, as yon 
calls him, looked a bit blue ?" 

^ Whv, you may suppose he dropped his peak, as 
soon as the leafienant comes down on deck, and says, 
with a sort of swsgger, * There, my man, you see,* 
saya be, * you see I never axes another to do what I 
couldn't do hetUr myself!*—.' Well,' says Bob, cheer. 
iQg 1^ a bit so aa to dinch the concern at once, ' I 
declare to my Ood, sir,* says he, ' I axes your pardon; 
bat I didn't think 'twas in mortal man to beat Bob 
Law at any thing aloft— and I'm bbwed,' said he, ' if 
I turn my back to another in the fleet, 'sides younelf.' 
I doesn't know whether this palaver o' Bob^ pleases 
the leafteoant or no ; but I knows, ever since, mey've 
both taken together, as nat'ral as brandy and water." 
— Vol. L p. 42— 6. 



Tliese are spirited passages; and there are many such, 
intermingled with a great deal that is tedious and tra^. 
The name of '* Sailors and Saints" is very inappro- 
priate ; and we cannot countenance or approve of the 
ridicule which is throughout the work attempted to be 
thrown, without any just distinction, upon the reh^ons 
part of the community. 



A Treatise on the History^ Constitution, and Forms of 
Process of the BUUChatnJber, ^c. jr. By Thomas 
Beveridge. Edinburgh. Bell and Bradfute. 1828. 

Thji work has already been a good many weeks be- 
fore the public ; but a law book ought not to be re- 
viewed with the rapidity of a new novel, and as the sub- 
jea is, to those who interest themselves in such subjects, 
of more than a mere ephemeral importance, a few ob- 
servations will not yet be too late. 

It was by the publication of the '^ Tyro's Index," 
a printed card pomting out the rotation of Lorda Ordi- 
nary and other such matters, tor the session, which ap- 
peared periodtcallv, that Mr Beveridge first became 
known to the legu public as an author ; at least we are 
not aware of any thing having previously rmanated from 
his pen. When the able work of Mr Ivory upon the 
Forms of Process liad become, in a great measuss, a dead 
letter, in consequence of the sweeping changes introdu- 
ced by the Judicature Act, and the Acts of Sederunt pro- 
mulgated immediately afterwards, Mr Beveridge assn- 
med a higher position, and laid befiire the public twothick 
octavos, containing a statement of the judicial fotms in 
the Bill Chamber, Court of Session, Teind Court, and 
Jury Court It was not a little injudicions, and so 
time iias shown, to bring forward a wcurk of this de- 
sciiption at such aperiod, wlien the newfionns had not re- 
ceived the commentary of experience, nor the corrections 
which practice would show to be indispensable. Of 
coarse, the work, in so fiur as these important dianges 
were concerned, could amount to nothing mora than a 
meagre analysis or repetition of the Statute and Acts of 
Sederunt, and there was scarcely a hope of its continu- 
ing to be authority for three months. Accordingly, a 
sucoMskm of decisions settled many points not indicated 
in Mr Beveridge's work ; while a succession of AcU of 
Sederunt, by introducing many important alterations, 
speedily rendered it an unsafe and dangerous guide. It 
seems the author contemplates bringing out a sui^da- 
ment, which will contain these alterations ; but this, at 
the best, will be a piece of awkward patch- work ; and 
the work, even as it originally stood, did not appear to 
us to be skilfully executed. 

Mr Beveridge's next performance was the coMtrac- 
tioQ of an Index to the consolidating Act of Sederunt of 
11th July 1838, which was stitched up and sold along 
with the Act itself, by authority of the Court To this 
Index we aUuded some weeks ago, when we observed 
that it waa as long as the Act itself, and that it had con- 
tiibuted to inaease the price of the Act, which we com- 
phOned oi as exoi bitant We cannot help thinking that 
the public were entitled to have the Act of Sederunt sold 
alone, without this voluminous and unauthoritative ap- 
pendage, leaving it to be purchased by those who de- 
sired it ) and one of two eoodusions is inevitable,— either 
the Act was very ill drawn up, to require so prolix a 
conmientarv or paraphrase,— or, that commentary was 
very superfluous. We are certainly of thelatter opinion ; 
and we cannot undeistand the anomalous p h en om e no n 
of an Index as laroe aa the work whereto it applies. 

But Mr Beveridge, thus taken imder oflkial natron, 
age, and eppedaUy now that he has added to his other 
works the treatise on the Bill Chamber under review, 
assumes the important attitude of genera dispenser of 
the forms of process. He seems to have rindicated to 
himself this essential and extensive department at his 
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own 




; tnd, in the following o bm i a * 
tiont, we shall hvtt in Tiew his qnali fi ca t ions fat the 
faUk he has thns assigned himself. 

While the prior works upon the Bill Chamber, espe- 
cially the short manual of Mr Scott, were eonflned to 
the mere medianieal forms by which bills were managed 
and proceeded in, Mr Bsreridge has taken a wider range* 
and embraced, irithin the scope of his obsenratlons, Uie 
legal comnetencT of the yarious sorts of bills. He com- 
mences with a mstory of the Bill Chamber, from its first 
institution downwards, and shows a disposition fairly 
to exhaust the subject. Had this plan been distinctly 
formed, and carried into full completion, there is no 
doubt that a great desideratum would have been sup- 
plied. But, in OUT humble apprehensioo, many breaches 
and chasms ba?e been left in the execution, which spoil 
the symmetry and hurt the utility of the Treatise. What 
is it, for example, to tell us, in the brief phrase of the 
Act of Parliament, diat adrocatlon Is competent from 
an interlocutory judgment on the sround of ^ contin- 
gency /'-.without a word of ezplanattonas to what ^'con- 
tingency " is, or where it it neld to exist, and where 
not ? Or what instruction do we get from the maxim, 
that in snspensionfl of decrees pronounced inforo by the 
Court of Session, the reasons ^ must be fery ttrong and 
iolULt and not such as faU under the objecdon of com- 
petent and omitted ?** We shall immediately see that 
the author can be more diffbie where there is much less 
occasion for it. 

Two faults are obsenrable in the book, which seem 
the contradictkm of each other, an excess of arrange- 
ment, and a want of arrangement In his anxiet? to be 
systematic, the author has frittered down his subject in- 
to so many heads, that the continuitT of detail, which 
alone can communicate deu ideal of the subject, is al- 
together sacrificed. Sepirate duipters are devoted, for 
iutance, to <' Bills of Adyocation,'* ** Slsu,*' «< CerU- 
fieates by the Clerk to the Bills,** *« Inthnatiotts, Peti- 
tions for leave, &c in thelnferior Courts,** ^ Intimations 
and certified copies hi the Bill-chamber,** ^Transmission 
of Inferior Court processes.*' This dujohited account 
can no more impart an easy or natural conception of the 
process, than the exhibition of the separate Utselkt 
could give the mind a faithful impression of the finish- 
ed mosaic From this cause also a great deal of repeti. 
tion has arisen* The subjects were so naturally and 
strongly connected, that, in their unnatural disruption, 
a view of any one could not be given, without recalling 
the kindred features of several othen. The fdlowins 
paragraphs, for example, are mere repetitions of each 
other:— 119 and 281, 57 and 284, 160 and 297, 318 
and 446, 91 (in part) and 338, 374-6 and 646, 460-1 
and 479, 488 and 646-7-8-9, &c The subject of Ad- 
vocation of Action above fyrtj pounds in vidue is dis- 
cussed three several times. There are other supoflui- 
ties, too, which appear quite misplaced in a practical 
work ; and among these not the least observabte is the 
detailed account ^ren of two several systems of review- 
ing Bill-chamber Interlocutors, both now superseded by 
a third. In the obaolete regulations, whicn related to 
the merest matters of form, we defy the most resolute 
antiquary to pick oat a single grain of either instruction 
or amusement ; and a still greater inconvenience arises 
from the fact, that by neeUcting to separate the obso- 
lete frOm the existing rules, with sufficient care, it is 
rendered, in some instances, difficult to perceive the dis- 
tinction. We venture to say, that by lopping off repe- 
titions and useless redundancies, about a sixth part 
might be subtraeted from the sixe of the book, and a 
great improvement effected upon it. 

But the first and most essential requisite of alaw book 
is accuracy ; and where that appears, it forms a doak 
capable of covering a multitude of sins. The anthor*s 
qualifleations, in this respect, we are not going, gene- 
tally, to impugn. Yet we must confoM, that here and 



there we can discern symptoms of earelessneas* For in» 
stance, we are informed tnat ^ Bills of Advocatioo, on 
the head of contingency or incompetency, map be pass- 
ed without caution. Also Bills of Advocatioa in order 
to Jury TriaL** Now, the last dass of bills not only 
<^ may/* but nMwf, be passed wUkout oos/ion. It Is 
said (par. 26S) that the Ordinary may order writim 
Answers to a Bill of Advocation of the interlocutory 
judgment, on the head of incompetency or contingent, 
'« in virtue of 1 and SOeo. IV. c38,sec 1,** although 
the statute dted has no rdation to interlocutory judg- 
ments. It is stated (pax, 274) that a written Answer 
may berecdved to a Bill of Advocation, of a final jods- 
meot of the Judge-Admiral, in a mercantile canse ; al- 
though, in the same paragraph, it is virtually admitted 
that the matter is regulated by the 6th Geo. IV., which 
expressly prohibits such answers. It would Lay a heavy 
tax, we suspect, on Mr Beveridge's ingenuity, to teooo- 
dle the fdlowing paragraphs :— ^< 169. When a bill is 
pasted on caution, caotiott must be Ibund within four- 
teen days ; and if this is not done, the charger is enti- 
tled, in like manner, to have the bill refusedy in napeet 
of no caution ; and on obtafaiin^ a certificate by the 
derk of the refusal, mav go on with his diligence, just 
as if the bin had never been presented :**— ^ 308. But 
in the case of a patsed bill, if caution shall not be found 
in due time, no mofMm UmadetohavetheWlr^fmaedf 
a eert\^eaU qfno caution is suffident authority to goon 
with the diligence, and also to get decree fbr expeoaes.** 
We fbrbear to press this matter farther* but ronat ad. 
monish Mr Beverid^ that inaccuracy, of all fkolta, in 
a work of this description, can least easily be fbcgiven. 
Wishhig to give the author all doe credit fbr a foir 
share of industry, re se arch , and intelligence, we eaniOt 
conclude without offering a suggestion, that natutal ar- 
rangement, compression, and propriety of dictkm, should 
receive more of his attention, than is indicated by this 
Treatise on the Bill-Chamber. Under Mr Beveridge*S 
hands, the fbrms of the courts have swdled into unna- 
tural dimensions ; and, induding the original work oo 
the Forms of Process, the present publication od the 
Bill-Chamber, and tfaie forthcoming Supplement,— ohe 
whole set will cost about two guineas or upwuds, while, 
in our opinion, every branch of the subject might be 
comprehended considerably within the capabilities of a 
single guinea. 



A Glance at ^^ That which it patty A Sermon preadk^ 
edonihe Evening ofSabbM, January 4, 18t9. By 
the Rev. W. C Amdl, Minister of Regent Street 
Chapd, Portobello. Edinburgh. Waogh and Innea. 
1829. 

JuDoiiro of Mr AmeU by this Discourse, we should 
suppose him to be sincerely anxious for the spiritual 
happiness of his flock ; and with his abilities, seal, and 
industry, capable of being of much service to them. 



NEW MUSia 



<< Light of my hearty amake /** A Serenade. Written 
by J. C. West, Esq. Music composed and arranged 
by John TurnbulL Published by Alexander Eobcru 
son, Edinburgh. 

Poets and Musicians are a kindred race. PoeH 
there are In almost every village, of whom the great 
world never hears any more than they do of the autum- 
nal primroses which lift up their heads retiringly under 
the green hedgeways. In like manner there is scarcely 
a town of any sixe whidi does not possess a musician or 
finer taste, tact, and sdence, than the Yest of his fdlotr- 
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dtisaM, wdl-known in the said town and Tidnity fat his 
aonaal oooeertftt for his oirn pleasant Toiee, deep-toned 
and mdodious, and tat the namerous little ain of bis 
own composition, with which he has long delighted the 
cognoscenti of the place. Sometimes, (thoagh often too 
rarelj,) drcamstaooes enable him to take a tolder flight, 
and bj the pul>lication of bis most saceessfol eiR>rts his 
fcenios becomes better known and more appreciated. Mr 
John TiumboU of Ayr is one cf those whom we are 
glad to have it in our power to bring more widely into 
nocioa. His mastcal taste has been well colttvated, and 
his stylo of composition, without being destitute of cha. 
meter, is chaste and simple. The song before n% in B. 
flat* ia a Tecy pretty melody with an ezoeediogly appro- 
priate piaiio. forte accompaniment ; and, what is of im« 
portaoee in all songs, the music and worda are well 
adapted for each other. We adTise Bir TuiuImiII to pro- 
ceed as he has commenced { ho is following the fo ou iep s 
of his deceased coimtryman, R. A. Smith, and it b not 
unUkdy that he may l>e one of those destined to make 
up to na for bis loss. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



RBOOLIiBCTIONS OF A PARSONAOR. 
THE MIiriSTEm AT BOMB. 

** Yov win ne?er flnd yourself at home and comfort- 
able^'* said one of my most respectable formers to me on 
the day after my settlement, " unless you rent as much 
ground as, along with your four acKS of glebe land, 
will ke^ a man and a couple of borses."«--So to it 1 
went. 

I itntcd a small farm, contiguous to the glebe, which 
my predecessor, who was a ssnsible, well-doiog man, had 
formed (but at a lower rent) successfully liefbrs me; 
and I contriTcd, at the fsry first market, by the assist- 
ance of the said friend, to select a strong pony, fbr the 
double purpose of rioingand farm labour, togeUierwith 
an old grey mare and a curly-headed urchin of seren- 
teeo, from a great ▼arietj of beast and human samples 
tliere produced. For a iew weeks things went on pretty 
smoothly. The maids and the man arranged pretty well, 
and I saw the labours of the season pronedmg without 
moch annoyance; but, anon, matters went otherwise. 
My man quarrelled with ttie one maid, and became fuUy 
intimate enough with the other ;--my ploughs, harrows, 
ctfts, and all manner of crooked ana pronged utensils 
were to pay ;-»the old grey msre became lame of the fir 
leg (by tide time I iHsbed both her and lier leg fSw 
cMugfa) ; and my amphibious pony had twice nearly 
bioken the minister's neck ; in fact, his knees were now 
witnesses against him in any market, and he was of no 
service whatever in riding. Andrew found that he would 
not draw without the auld maie, and the auld mare again 
figured rather awkwardly on her lame kg. 

Thus, things csme to a stand; and, instesd of enjoy- 
ing myself, and my family, and my flock, and my various 
ministerial duties, as I was wont to do, I was kept in 
eonstaut ^^ hot Water.*' The smith's grim phiz and long 
bill I will never forget ; the carpenter was more modest 
and leas impottunace ; yet still ^ cans were carts, and 
harrowa were harrows." Another pair of horses would 
esit me a penny ; and my old cattle wcfe, in fact, 
onmarketabfo. I fairly ^ cot and ran." I went to 
the laird— begged to be off--tenounced my lease— paid 
one yeai 's rent^-sold the grey mare to an egg man, and 
the brown pony to tlie gauger— souped my plough, 
grspes, hows, and wheelbiuTows— and commenced mdi 
the second year on a reduced establishment, and under 
In acnnl loss of more extent than 1 care to make public 
a W4S now dependent on the assistance of my good neigh- 



bours (and good and kind they were) fbr the labonring 
of mv glebe acres, which I still reserred to feed a cow, 
and keep at the ssme time, as my friend the farmer ex- 
pressed it, << roughness ** about the house. My glebe, 
to be sure, was pi mghed, sowed, and harrowed, but at 
the oonveiiience of those who gratuitously oflSsred and 
gave thdr services ; consequently, it was seldom laboured 
m season, or sufficiently. ^^ Thistles grew instead of 
wheat, and cockle instead of barley ;*' every year my 
oats were shorter in the legend thinner on the head than 
formerly, till at lenffth, one very dry season, I could 
have carried the whm^ grain produce of my three acres 
home on my back. '* A mouse might have sat on ita 
hind legs eating the top pickle of it." My cow, too^, 
gradually mistimed herself, or was mistimed 1^ the makia 
whose duty it was to atteiiid to her. She seldom was in 
milk till midsummer, and the blankets were cart led flmn 
the servant's bed, I could observe, to hit her, after the 
spring weather had returned ; yet poor, and skinny, and 
feeble as she was, she cost me a great sum, imdier the 
general designation of fbdder. Happily for me, she 
waafairiy suibcatedone evening on new uncut potatoea, 
and I shut the byre door fbr ever. I let my glebe to a 
neighbouring farmer, to him, namely, who had all along 
guided me in my meaaurea— took him bound to supply, 
at market price, my fomily with milk, cheese, and but- 
ter-..aiid immediately applied to the heritors for a gar- 
den-walL 

This appUcation, as I had not even the semblance of 
an endoanitt, waa immediately and eflectnsUy grsnted ; 
and I saw, hi a fow months^ a rood of good rich land 
around my fWmt door, fkirly et i e losed with a stone and 
lime fence, fVom six to eight f^ in heignt. I was now 
in my element ; and I Idmw it, the moment that I saw 
thelast stone placed over the gate of my garden. I folt 
all the force of that Eden happiness, wh!^ Adam ex- 
perienced. I planned, dug, hedged, planted gooseber- 
ries, pcsiB, ^iples, diaries, plums, pease, beau, straw, 
berries, onions, ledn, csrrots, turnips; tooetber with 
every assortment of border ornament, from &e splendid 
sun-flower, to the sweet-acented wall-flowcT and migno- 
nette. Bflco I procured, and they wrought, fought, 
Uved, and buned about me. Arl>ours I constructed in 
every comer. Seats I erected, stationary and movable. 
Laburnums, ivy, sweet-brier, moss-roses, all manner of 
sweet-looking or smelling thinn, rose around me, as if 
by the wand of eochanunent. I locked my gardeo gate, 
and, placing myself in a suimy coiner, and under the 
shade of shrubberies of my own planting, I read- .Bos- 
ton? No.— Picten? No.— Matthew Henry ? No— no 

n o I read— Thomoon's Seasons. 

When a boy I had been enthusiastic, and, aa my 
years ripened into manhood, I had walked with poets in 
my pocket, and jov, heaving, beating, springing in my 
heart— in glens, akiog stems, and adown nvuiets. I 
hsd gnumed, and clutched the mist and the darkness in 
my hands, and almost imagined that I could bring the 
s^tnal world into contact with my bodily percepUoos. 
Wncn more advanced in the fServid and fearful voyage 
of life, I had— whether the boat sprsng to the wave, and 
trode it downward, or seemed to sink beneath an over- 
powering, overbroken weight,— whether maddened with 
hope or with diaappointmentl <till looked forward to a 
future calm and quietude— to a flxed and a sunny resi- 
dence, where my heart might float onwards in peace— 
possessing a consciousness of its own internal capabili- 
ties, yet disdaining, as it were, and refusing to bring 
them mto con^icuous and strenuous exerdse. My Ufo 
dream had been nearly realised, when cows, carts, and 
all the trumpery of husbandry, hsd crossed my path, 
and had driven me out again to sea, when already in 
the harbour. But at length and at last, as if by aoddent, 
and under the guidance of ciicumstsnces which 1 had 
not the sense or the management to direct, I passed u^ 
ooosc&ovsly into the hi^y valley. I found myself sur- 
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ramkbd with moiuilaiBt, witii tnu, wkh mdli, with 
fruilt Mid ftngTMiefi, and io a comor of iMy «wji garden^ 
nading ^ Thcmaoii's Staaons.*' 

If fife hai any thing bettor than thti to beatow, I 
ihoold like to Mat of it. If a ooentry cleigynuui, in 
the drat bloah of hia aelf-wion^t happincaa, ooald be 
better emplojed, I riioald like to know how. From the 
deUghtftu repoaa of auch feelioga, so gently, so sooth- 
ingly agitated, it is that the brightest thoughts, the 
deepest ssntimenta, the most conviodng arguments mo* 
ceecL You may dmg the difinity student with gloss 
and oommentary {^-yon may text-book his leisure hours 
to tiie laat mhmts he can possibly appropriate ^— you 
may leetnre him, question him, oonyince him, per- 
sosde him, instruct him, in £sct, and doctrine, and opi- 
nion ; up to the rery teeth you may cram him, with 
Mosheim, CUrke, and Paley, but, if you do not win 
and keep his heart,*^f his soul is not spread like the 
goassmiT of Antumn, over erery mofing and still object, 
—if he has not, in short, a taste for nature, and a re- 
verence for Chid, he wUl, in all probability, take up with 
the derieal farming and marketing at last. 

The character of a Scotch dergynum stands descrred- 
ly and undoubtedly high... but let him beware oi the 
conseqnenees, if he derote himsdf to secular avocations 
of an engroastng character ; and above all, let him avoid 
^^ farming*' aa be would keep dear of the pestilence. 
His previous habits—his education — his present em- 
^yment, and the whole tetioif of his thoughts are, or 
ought to be, at variance #ith such harasdng and en- 
grnsing condderations, aa farming involves* An aged 
or sick person is dying, and in need of spiritual com- 
flirting ; but the minister is otf^— he is looking after the 
ddivery of grain, or the covering of a drain. The text 
on Sabbath leads to a contempt of earthly, in compari- 
son of heavenly possessions ; such is the language, and 
the language of the pulpit exdusivdy, for it is well 
known to every old woman in the parish, that the mi- 
nistor never ^« sdls his hen, mair than ither folk, on a 
rafaiy dav.** Forgiveness of injuries is inculcated 
strenuously, but by one who looks from the church- 
door with somewhat of a sinister aspect upon the man 
who nnrohased his last thrashing of Wley at a ahlUing 
a-bdll bek>w the market-price. The duties of a dergy. 
man are confessedly sufficient to engross bis whole 
thooghts and exertions t and yet ^' our minister*' at- 
tends markets— buys, sells, speculates, and fights on, 
through all the tunned of a farming life, with vhe moat 
devoted fanner of the neighbourhood. No ; '* we can- 
not serve Ood and Mammon*'— the law ensures every 
minister in the possession of a quarter of an acre of garden 
land, suibbly enclosed and defended ; and within this, 
aasttiedly, lies the proper sphere of his amusements 
and relaxations. ^ Kail yaras,'* with all their accom- 
paniments of Sabbath retiiement, repose, and devotion, 
nave been to me an object of reverenttal and pleasing 
regard fitom mv youth upwards* It is in tlie comer of 
the *^ yard** that old srannie is to be found and to be 
heard at night-fall— when the soul of the aged ascends 
in ^ groanlngs which may not be uttered** to Ood on 
high. It is on a tanded or green turf couch, in an- 
other recess, that the labourer dts, with his children 
around hhn, and that his careful partner narrates to him 
her io-door doings daring the week— that all the roll- 
ing childhood spreads itodf out in freedom and reli- 
giooB attention, whilst Scripture stories are told, diap- 
t«8 are read, questioDS are put, and psalms are repeau 
ed. It is fkom this little neuk of property that kail- 
Uades or leavea are brou^t*— when the pot is on— and 
that a hungry and a numerons fiunily are regaled with 
tlands of the moat wholeaome and delicious character. 
What his << katt-yard** is to die labourer, his manse- 
garden, compnhsnding In it the duyractir both of kit- 
ehen-gardsn and OfdiMd, la to the minister. It is his 
•mdy hia elosat his dtawtng-room. Heeshe 



midifstfs .feels ■ raves *-iomps with his children, or 
domesticates with his wife. Here he listens to die aoog of 
evening and of mom, watching all the various stages of 
nest-building, and incubadon ; and here, too, he becomes 
acquainted with every tree in its bud — its blossom— its 
Settinff—iU promise— its full-grown fruit ; till autuntm 
capy him aodn back into winter— ^tnd he be left to ru- 
minate, in ^eesome anddpation, on the snow-dropa and 
daides of returning spring. 

T. O. 



TH£ IMTRODUCTIOK OF OROAJTS IITTO PSCflBT- 
TSmiAJT CHUmCKES. 



To tk€ BdUor qfth€ 



JJUrmry JomnmL 



SiBr— I crave your forbearance to a few remarks sug- 
gested by the letter of ^^ X. Y. Z.** in your last number, 
on the subject of the introduction of an organ Into the 
Relief Chsmd in Roxburgh Place. The writer talks of 
this as a '< bdd innovadon upon the severe limits af- 
fixed by andsnt ptejudice,—* pleadng proof of the joo- 
gress made by tme liberality and sound eood feeling ;** 
and he trasts that ^the Established Church will not 
permit hersdf to remain Ukind her more rigid aister.** 
Now, in my humble opinion, the Church of Scotland is 
lehind no establishment on the face of the earth ; and 
if it is wished to effect any innovatien upon ha inodea 
of wonhip, let that innovatioo be baaed upon reason or 
Scripture, and not upon the pracUce of any other esta- 
blishment, hdd out for her imitation. The Church of 
Kngland came into existence at the fiat of a sanguinary 
andtyrannicd monarch ; while the Scottish Church was 
the fruit of the enl%htenment and pie^ of her people, 
whose blood was dieerfully poured forth in its d ef enoe. 
There is then no reason for assuming, a priori^ that the 
practices of the English Church, or any other church, 
are worthy of being imitated by us ; and the letter in 
question afods no argument whatever upon the geoe- 
lal merits of die question. 

Our venerated Church has been charged with rigidity 
in her tenets, and austere simplidly in her forma ; but 
it haa never been, and cannot be, denied that the inad- 
ttttion, aa a whole, exhibits one consistent character per- 
vading it throughout. Her simpUdty is not the result 
of aoddent or caprice, but the effect of a atrong and 
guiding prindple, attttfhing its disdncdve traces to every 
part of her discipline. Of this prindple, and of its ap- 
plicability to cccledssHcal matters, the proprie^ haa 
been questioned ; and 1 am not now to enter upon its de- 
fence I only I atate mv own <^inion, that the Chuxdi, 
who fearlcad^ tmsts her influence and her dignity to 
the naked majesty of tmth, assumes a bearing of much 
more real lof^ess than another who will not let heradf 
be seen except in a holiday suit. 

If then it is troe that the simplidty of our conntry's 
worsh^ be the indicadon of a legulating and pervadmg 
prindple,-»and if we are asked to pennit a departure 
from it in any instance,— it would seem that the proper 
method would be, not to introduce a solitary infraction 
of the system,— 4me aoomalous violation of the harmony 
visible in the whde itracture, but to set ourselves to re- 
consider the prindple iisdf, and if it be found ecrooeoos, 
then to depart from it, not in this instance alon^ but in 
every point where its influence can be detected. If we 
can persuade oursdves to Question and to reviae this 
great fundamental feature of our national worship^ and 
to loosen what the wisdom of our anoeston has fixed, 
and the lapse of centuries consolidated, ■ and if we ar- 
rive at the cooduakm, that this simplidty is unworthy 
of bdng retained, then let us, at once, put the new dog- 
ma in force to its full extent^— let ua not only have or* 
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gtfM, bat pointed wiodovi. Cowing wHh inuuied niats, 
H ui haTe fVoMoeson our valla, and crudnzet in our 
handij Iftt nt kneel at our public prayert) and bow at 
every mention of the name of Cimsu All thees ait 
<*■ a^joDCts of deTotion ;*' and nothing can be said in 
fibTOor of one, which does not equally support the rest. 
Ncne of these thlogs appear in themselTcs culpable or 
pexnickras ; but thqr are equally ready for the serrice 
of fiUsehood as of truth, and have been mudi oftener used, 
nay, seem more easily and natarally af^licable, tat the 
potposes of the former. 

"Die question then, I apprehend, comes to be, not 
" shall we have organs or no ?** but shall. we abide by, 
or depart from, that gteatand leading feature which has 
diaracterized for centuries the Protestant church of 
Scotland ? I am fbr abiding by It.' I am for defend- 
ing it as the palladium of our venerable and blood- 
boogfat establishment^ as the soblimest monument of 
the piety, the iotellect, and the philosophy of our coun- 
try : and eren independently of its inirinsic merits, I 
am fbr keeping it simply as One of the parts of that sa- 
cred edifice, whose minutest angle should be touched 
with rererencf, <md ai one of those itrobg distioetions 
be t ween Prpicstantism and Popery, whfeh, if the signs 
of the times do not lie, there is no cause to soften, and 
much reason to preserre, unimpaired, in order that the 
banners of eternal truth may be as different from those of 
falsehood, as their sources, and their natures, and their 
efieeta, are different. 

There is much more which I could wish td say upon 
this subject, but I cannot encroach farther on your va- 
luable space, excepting to state a single idea with re- 
gard to the imnrovement of our psalmody. If my ob- 
lervatioiu of imt is going on in public opinion ate eor* 
rect, a diange is at present taking place in the IWUngs 
widi BQgard to religion. It had been long nnfittUon* 
able, especiaU^ among the male sex, to think of or pay 
regard to religion : and oue of the many indications of 
tlwi sentiment was, its being considered unfashionable 
to sing in church. This silly weakness, along with 
the general feeling which causra it, is subsiding ; and 
the present time seems to me not unfavourable for an 
attempt to render the vocal music of our churches mere 
impressive than the strains that issue from any mecha- 
j^al md inanimate source. The new church of St 
Stephen's affords an excellent fidd for the experiment 
I am abont to propose ; and if It were seriously under- 
taken by the excellent person who has been appointed 
its minister, little doubt could be entertained ot its suc- 
cess. Let a first-rate precentor be got, part of whose 
stated duty it shall be to Instruct the congregatkm in 
sacred musxc. Let a few hours in the course of eveir 
week be appcHntcd for this purpose, and let the church 
be then open to the whole congregation. Let the pre- 
centor arrange the pupils according to the quilities of 
their eara and voices, and accustom them to sing the 
different parts of the psalm tuoes in use,^->in whieh 
employment the monitorial system might, perhaps, be 
usefully applied. I«et the precentor's salary be suffi- 
cient to cover this part of his trouble, leaving seal to be 
cberislied by an occasional collection. The great diffi- 
culty would be to induce the congregation, or rather the 
youi^er part of tliem— fbr upon uem the scheme would 
maii^ depend, to attend the lessons ; but were the sub- 
ject kept in ihdr view from the pulpit, and were the 
minister, by personal exertion, to induce a few leading 
persona to set an example, I think this obstade would 
soon be surmounted ; and let the system once be fairly 
establisbed. Its permanency, if properly chertehed by 
those superintending it, would be eompletdy ensured. 
To a certain extent wis system has already hem adopted 
in one ortwo diardies ; but a degree of anxiety coRee- 
ponding to the importance of the object, has not been 
manilcsted fbr its sucoessv Something of the sort* bow- 
ever, upon a great and established system, is impem- 



tlvdy nsssssary, in order to remove the slur east upon 
the dmeh by the miserable state of our sacrsd musie. 
It is obvious, that were the whole, or the half, or even 
a soudlar part, of a congregatkm, to be brou^t to sing 
together in parts, as I have proposed^ the cflbct wonld be 
sublime in Uie highest dsgite. 

I am, Sir, 

Your moet obedient servant^ 

SEPTIBfUS. 



SCIJBNCE. 



PHRENOLOGICAL DSVELOPSMSXT OF THK MUR- 

DXRZm BnRKX4 

[Wa sre happy to have it In our power to preant our raden 
with the ■uli!)<riiied interesting adentiflc and i^uenological infas^ 
matioii* oomieeted with a rabiject wfaidi at present wgmsirs so 
mudiofthtpubUeattcatioa. fivwyrdiaiieeHMiybeplaeediivoa 
the aeeoracy of the sjatoiaiiiiirsi as they have bean pi a p a ii i l wMl 
maeheansndittpsrtSsUty. They wttl bt laUovei op aaal 8a- 
tarday with aoBBS addttloaal fasn, asA a gVMnl view of tto in. 
fffsnoas to be dnwn firam ttie irtidls«3 

Tus following Craniological Report was taken a few 
bona tim the death of die criminal. The first table 
relates to the size of the head and ahwhtU dcvdopement 
of the several Organs ;— (he second expresses the gra- 
dations in size, or r€laHv€ devdopement of the Organs. 



I. 



IirCBES. 



From the Ear to the Gcntra of PhUopro. 

genitivenessy • • • • 

From ditto to Lower Indiridnality, 
From ditto toFimncas, • • 

From ditto to Benevolenoe, • • 
From ditto to Veneration, • • 
From ditto to CooscisntiounM—) 
From Destruetiveneis to Destructiveness, 
From Caationsness to Cau t to utn esi i 
From Ideality to Ideality, . • • 
From Acquisitiveness to AcquidtivenctS) 
From Seoetircness to Secretivenessi • 
From Ckmibativeness to Combativeness, 



4.l0tha. 
7-10th8. 
MOtha. 



4 S-lOtha. 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 l-8th. 
6 S-lOchs 

4 e-lOtha. 
6 S-lOths. 

5 9.10ths. 

6 6.10ths. 



11. 



Amativeness, very large. 

Philoprogenitivenessy nilL 

Concentrativeness. deficient. 

Adhesiveness, full 

Combativeness, large. 

Destructiveness, very large. 

Constructiveness, moderate. 

Acquidtiveness, large. 

Secretiveness, large. 

Self-Esteem, rather large. 

Love of Approbation, ra- 
ther large. 

Cautiousness, rather large. 

Benevdenoe, large. 

Veneration, lar^ 

Hope, small. 

IdMlUy, smaUi 

ConsdentioufnesB, imther 
large. 



Firmness, large. 
Individualiti^ 

Upper, moderate* 

Lower, fblU 
Form, fulL 
Size,fblL 
Weight, full. 
Golour, full. 
Locality, full. 
Order, fulL 
Time, deficient 
Number, fulL 
Tune, moderate. 
Language, fulL 
CompaiisoD, fulL 
Causally, rather large. 
Wit, deficient. 
Imitation, full. 



Sadi is the devdopement of this notorioat mnTdeier, 
whose name has already beeome a byword for villatoy, 
and will long be perpetuated in the Annals of Crime. 
On this report, however, it is necessary to obserre, that 
the principal Organs, included in the genus of '' Pro- 

Kodtles,* are Sat represented larger than they could 
▼e existed during life ; because the measurement was 
taken orer the cranial integuments, which, at the pos- 
terior and posterior4ateral parts of the head, are always 
found distended by congestion of blood, in consequence 
of the criminal being thrown upon bis baclL immediate- 
1t aficr execution. Our readers will easily understand 
this, when they are informed, that in cases of death by 
hanging, drowning, lightning, &c the blood icmains 
nncoagulated, and gravitates to those parts of the body 
which rest upon the floor. Hence, in cases similar to 
this, the integuments at the posterior pert of the head, 
nedt, and bMk, are invturiably found in a Tcry turgid 
state ; and it is over this distension that the Phrencuo- 
gical casts and measurements are, after death, always 
taken. For example, in the Phrenological Buttt of 
Mary Maddnnon and Haggart, the distance from Ds- 
structiveneM to Destructiveneu measures 6 inches t on 
the naked deuU, however, the measurement is only 6 
inches. In the case of Mary Mackionoo, also, from 
Combativencss to CombativeDess, measures on the htui 
5 indies 4.lOths, on the skull 4 inches 7-lOths. This 
c i rcumstance in the case of Btake will albct the usual 
number of Organs, ioduding Amaiivemes9^ PhUoprom 
genUivenett^ CombiaHvenest, DttirucHvemss^ dLC { and 
it should be dso remembered, that on this account the 
moral and intellectual Organs^— Benevolence, Ideality, 
Comparistm, &c> am made to i^ppear xdativdy less than 
th^ aotually are. 

On the whole, it will be seen from the pnceding 
statement, that the Organs of the Moral Sentiments are 
more developed than was to have been expected Uom 
what we ai preteni know of the character of Burke. 
The IntelleOud Organs also are, perh^s, fully large ; 
but tnm Aose in which we are most interested— the 
propensities at the back part of the head— we cannot 
yet draw any very accurate condusions, for the ressons 
we have above mentioned. Nor, for the saoM reasons, can 
the bust, which was taken by Mr Joseph, on Thursday 
morning, be considered as any fair critsrion, as it was 
taken over the distended integuments. 

Having understood that Mr Combe was to make some 
remarks upon this subject in bis Lecture on Thursday, 
we attended at the Clyde Street HalL Mr Combe began 
by regretting that it was not in his power to exhibit the 
cast of Burite, as he had promised ; two had been taken, 
one by Mr Joseph, and another by Mr 0*Neil ; but 
the former was not yet ready to be taken from the mould. 
Mid the latter having been taken over the hair, was less 
adapted to their purpose. He had himsdf seen it for 
a short time, but was not yet able to remark upon iu 
He hoped, however, to have it in his power to present a 
cast at his next lecturOi In the meantime, he nad been 
informed by an able Phrenologist, that the devdope- 
ment corresponded in every particular with the disposi- 
tioos manifested by Burke. He said that the character 
of this individual, in consequence of hii late atrodties, 
was somewhat obscured from the public eye ; and that 
it thould be remembered that he had, during a oondder- 
able portion of his lite, retrained fiom crime, having 
been for some tinoe in the Don^d militia, and not ha- 
ving committed murder till the thirty-sixth year of his 
age. No former theory of philosophy could explain the 
anomdy of these debanng faculties bavins remained so 
lone inactive, excepting Phrenology. He might also 
add, that he had seen a gentleman who had wimeised 
^ the dissection of the brain, and who informed him that 
^ the cerebrd tnrgan of Destmctiveoess was enonnoudy 
large, and that the bone under which it was devdoped 
was much attenuated, so as to be nearly dUphanous. 



It is not our intention to enter at present Into soy 
phrtnologtcd controversy t but we propose retnnnng to 
this subject next Saturday, when we hope to be able 
to add some forther interesting particulars. As the Li- 
frrary Journal goes to press early every Friday moniing^ 
the present remarks have been nocvsssrily pRpaied en 
Thursday. 



ORIGINAL POETRT. 



SEVEN SONNETS TO 



I. 



'Tn not the flattering foDy of rash youth. 
And oh I fiur leas the vdoe of empty prdse^ 
In which so often I have dared to raise 

Thee above human paraUd ;^Love is truth 
In ^eedi no less than thought, and wanting this 
"Twould forfeit aU the purest of its bliss. 

Wdl may I deem thee something more than thoos 
Who paas and are fof^gotten hoar by hoar ! 

By thoughts of thee light bursts upon life's vroes ; 
In thoughts of thee my ^irit knows her power; 

And when, escaping fitmi its dally boand% 
The current of my soul turns aU to thee ; 

Strength not its own my buoyant heart surroaiid% 
And lights which earth haUi never seen, I »• i 



II. 



Show me a vrorid where duty midlslarbM 

Hath ever hdd of every heart the rule ; 
Where hdy pleasure needs not to be curVd, 

And sorrow's discipline forsakes life's schod ;— 
Show me a worid where earth and sky appear 

In^beanty so supreme, so pure, so warm. 
That all which stirs our inmost fodings here 

Shall be to them a shadow cnr a form ! 
Show me a worid where Friendship never ttSh, 

Where Memory stings not, and where Hope ia truA^ 
Where Honour stand% and Worth alone prevails ; 

Where Youth b Joy, and Lifo is ever Youth !— 
And even each a wish'd-for werid of bliss 
Might roll pMt mcy— if tium remain'dst in this. 



IIL 



Beiko me a harp fitmi Heaven, If thou wooldst hesr 

The Just e xp re ssi on of my love for thee^^ 
A voice that never thrill'd in himian ear,— 

Sounds that have never swdl'd on land or sea; 
Or strip the imlverse of aU her power 

By thunder or by winds, to sway the eoul; 
Strip her of beanty, and her nature's dower, 

Ajid place the treasnrM under my oootroL 
Oh! human tongues vrere form'd for dmlking fknady 

To barter with, to ooseii or oonced ; 
They have no words thy cgrcdlenoe to land^— > 

Tliey have no power to tell thee vrfaat I fed : 
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In Hmewmt aloM, finom which then feelingi etaat. 
And in the Mogs of HcBven, ihefU hsve a name* 

IV. 

Oh! fer m eye of Ttrion lo Jntenie^ 

That matter gave no boundary to its ken ; 
Oh! Ibrauear ofiorefinedatenae^ 

That heaTenly tongs eonld reach it in this den 
Of londoonlbeion; and,(woold Fate permit,) 

Oh! Ar a lieut of tendency ao pore, 
That nothing ooold impair or rally it, 

*Mongst aU tliat human natoret most endore : 
I would be wliat my wildest dreams haTS thought 

Coooeming beanty, exeeUenoe^ and lore ; 
Oh ! I would reach what but in dreams I*Te sought^ 

A pinnacle aU human power above^— 
So tiMt <Ay spotless mind might view in me» 
Semethtng mere worthy to be lored by thee! 

V. 

As a sweet foice with unexpected song 
Genes floating through the stillness of the n!ght» 
Out pouring in a stream of deep delight, 

Tin scoae and soul sink the full tides among ;— 

As getiigeouB and magnificent Tapours throng 
Fhan sea and land, the lake and rocky height,i— 
WheDe*er the merning d^ grows dear and bright. 

While from the east the daylight sweqw aloag ;<— 

So, oft in lethargy or gloom, there come 
Entrandngt hart-renewing thoughts of thee,^ 
So can the light of thy dear memory, 

Call np^ from out their undisooTer'd home^ 
Feelings of pleasure of so i^orious dyes^ 
I know they yet will shine in God*8 own skies. 

VL 

PfemBATC thine absence, as some ocean isle 

Brightens through distance* sanctifies thy beauty ; 
And my fimd heart o'erwordiips thee the while, 

iff^irfatg that lore which else were cmly duty. 
Wert thou a creature of the world I see, 

Form*d by its crowds— though frowning on its folly ; 
And fiannting with thy sez<— perhape to me 

Thy ibrm might be less fiiir, thine eye less holy ! 
But M it is, met hinks that I haye been 

Of other nature at that hour we met ; 
And oft my dreams penuade me I hare seen 

An angd who p ro t ect s my pathway yet ;— 
Thou dweU*st among my thougiits like something nearer 
To Heaven than the be st, a n d than the dearest, dearer! 

vn. 

I BXAmn a Tolee as if of many waTe% 
At midnight, while I lay in trouUed sleq»;^ 
I saw a dark and winged figure sweep 
Athwart the d^, proclaiming that the graves 
Of Natnre*8 elements had been prepared,^ 
And the world*s doom was read. Then roU*d away 
KingdouM^ and hests^ and arts ! Then sunk tlie day! 
Hie stars of Heaven the wide destruction shared,— 
And space vras Chaos !-4ill amid the wikl 
And stormy expanse, I saw thee, as a star. 
Bright and securely beaming frH>m afiff. 
And heard thy spirit say, in accents mUd,— . 
" Hath not our love outlived its wintry cUme^- 
And triuniph*d o*er the eaica and ftarsof Tfane?" 

£. B. 



ALAS ! I CANNOT LOVE I 



▲ BALLAD. 



Jfy Thomat AOkuon. 



I. 

SwasT Isdy, tfiere was nought in me to w!a s heart Uks Udnst 
No itamp of hoooOT'd snoeHry, ttM spoke a noble line; 
Nor watlth* that eould that want repay, had I to lure thine eye^ 
Whm all, bat thee and thins, ttUI paiird the boy4Mrd eoidly by. 



II. 

Can I ftMfet tha blnthing hour when by thee tod to the danee* 
And aU dM proud who on roe h»wei'd« with many a haughty 

gtance? 
A radiant imito there was forme - fo r them a lofty look i 
Whieh graced my very bsshftilncsi, and gave their toom lebuke ! 



III. 

Beride the^ hi thy Hither^ ban. amid the banquet tfaroiv, 
For me was kept the place of pride— for me wm given the 
What had I done whit ean I do— my titto to approve? 
Ales! thtokylsallmythanka-myheertiedeadtolovew 



IV. 

It li not that my heart Is eold. nor yet it vow'd away I 
Bnt that, amid the tpring of yooth, it fiBela itself decay t 
The withar^d hloom of early hopes, and darings, hope abov% 
it now, and dim its shine Ales! leannotlovel 



They tdl me that my brokMi late ouee WRwglit on thee Its spdl t 
They whisper that my voice, now mote, in speech ooold pleese 

Oee wefli 
Patobrow, bloe eye, and Saxon loeksb tiiey ssy, thy heait eould 



or raven calls |et,ahl leannotlovel 



Move tlMui red 



▼I. 

It may be-as I tmst it is— that hi my wilBng car 

They poar'd the dew of flattery, and that thou. lady. ncPcr 

Had^ thoughts that friendship wookJ not own; Ibrsoulslike 

thine can prove 
How much of kindred wamth may glow without a tpaxk of love t 



▼II. 

One only pession now win cure this peky of the heart I— . 
AmMtioo's tptXi, if aught, will lure t but whatsoe'er the psi^ 
In after UDi, I do or drec^ the praise shall all b« thine. 
And all I hope, and all I win, be ofllred at thy shrine I 



SONO. 



THE LADTZ THAT I LOTE. 



Sif Robert Chambers* 



Wxmi I a doughty cavalier^ 

On Are for high-bom dame^ 
To win her emile, with sword and 8pcar» 

I*d eeek a murrior'e fiune ; 
But since no more stem deeds of blood 

The gentle fair mny movc^ 
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in woo in nfter— better mood. 
The ladye that I lore. 

II. 

For hdmet fariglil with fted aatf gold, ' 

And plomeB that flout the sky, 
m bear a mind of hafdier mould. 

And thooghta that >we^ as high. 
For icarf athwart mj corslet cast, 

With her Me name inwoye^ 
1*11 hare her pietored in my bmat— 

The ladyt that I lore. 

III. 

No mettled steed through battl».thro0g, 

Shall bear me brsTdy on. 
But pride shall make my spirit strong, 

Where hmioars may be won : 
Among the great of mind and heart, 

My p r owc e s I will prove ; 
And thus I*H win, by gentler art, 

The bdye that I lore. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AMD VARIBTIR8. 



Ooft fcsden wUl be glad to lflsrB« that it b undentood to be the 
Intentkm of die Lords of theTrearary to suthoriM the fret trans- 
niMlaa through the PoatKifflee, to anthon nsidiec In the coun- 
try, of the peoofeheeti of any work going thraugfa the pr«M, which 
are tent to them for correction. For this purpoie, thofirooft, it 
Isaaid, are to be aant opoi to Mr Frandt FreeUng, who wiB ia- 
doaetheminapost-offloeooyer, and forward them according to 
the additai, and do the lameoa their retam. TheLondMLIto> 
rory Qaaette propoaea that this arrangement should be extended 
to aU new publicatioas { but we are afhdd this is a concetsion 
hardly to be expected. 

A new novel* flrom the pen of Mr Oalt, is aoaouoced by Black- 
wood. It is to be calledi '* My Landlady, and her Lodgers ;" and 
will appear shortly. 

We are informed that a new edition of the Waverley Novels, In 
mjral ISmo. it in preparation, accompanied by Notes and lUoa. 
tratlons, suppHed by the author. 

A second edition of Mr Derwent Conway's Solitary Walks 
thfough many Lands. wiU appear in February. 

A pcfBonal NarratiTe of a Journey through Norway. Sweden, 
and Dcnmaik. by the same author, will form aneariy Tcdume of 
ConalBbla's Miscellany. 

Tales of the Wars of our Times, by the author of ReooUeetkns 
of the Peninsula, are in the press. 

Weobsenre. from Clapperton's Jonmalof a Second Expedltloo 
into the Interior of AfHcs. which has just appeared, that there is 
some probability of reoorerittg the books and manuscripts of the 
lata Mungo Park. They are in the poaaas ii o n of one of the Af- 
ricankin^k 

Mr Buddngham has been, leetmlag in LiTerpooI. on the sub- 
ject of the opening of the trade to India and China, attheexpink 
tkm of the Company's charter. We are informed that he propoaes 
▼iaittog Ediabuiglh shortly. 

FwB Amra.— Active preparsttons are gobig on, both at the 
Rg^IntHMUmaad SeUtUh Academy, for the ensuing exhibi- 
I tions. both of which are to open early in February, and are ex- 
pected to be ftiUy as interesting a» any we have yet had in Edtai- 
bingh. We are happy to understand that, among others, one or 
two pieturas by our oelefanited eountrynun. Wllkl% are to be 
tsUUtedattheRoyalinstitatioB. We shaOpraaant oar readers 
with an esijy aoeoont of the moit iBtecsHtog DMtana of both ex. 

hlMtteaa. 

TkMlrisaf Qautf^^'ht the 4A4iM Tktak*, a tk we a ct 
pleoe btt been produced, cptitkd. "Monsieur MaUst. or My 
baughtat's Letter t" and founded on Matthewi^weil-knowBaaao- 1 



dote of the Boston Fost^iOee. It has 
ftd : Matthews played Measicwr Jf«IW. and the eharsatat. as SB*- 
tained by him. " between every burst of laofi^iter. prodwed by 
its broken English and national and individual vanity, drewdowa 
a shower of tear^ and produced audible sobs ftom vartoos dassas 
of the audience." Mr Benson Hill, fonnerly of the viMw^ymr^ 
Theatre, alao sustained his part with much approbatkm.-^ vocal 
and dramatic Institution is about to be formed in London, under 
the patronage of several indlviduali of high rank, for the purpose 
of albrdtag yoamg petsoaa, of both sexes and of eompcteac ta- 
lents, a systematie at^ edaeatfam.*-Tlie provlaeial towM 
to have subtracted a good deal of talent foom London this 
Braham has been delighting the people at Bath, both with hto 
singing and comic acting,— a power which it man the vocafitf 
has recently foimd out that he possesses ;—Macieady is mnHsiBi 
in the west of England t-aad Mr and Miss Craaaer, Cwioni/aBd 
others, have been giving a series of Concerts in Liverpool.— TUi 
evening, we observe. Mias Isabella Patau, an aotreas and sii^si 
of some power, is to make her dOtut at the Theatre Royal herc^ 
in the put of Pegfy^ \n the " Country OirL" Her sister. Mm 
Paton, has been playing Desdemona, to the astonldunent of Oie 
good people of Dublin.— Maaringhffs Opera. " The M o y ad s a , <v 
tiie Maid of La Vendee,** and several other novdties. have been 
produced here wittiin the last weak, but we are sorry to say the 
Manager's exertions do not meet with the 
could wish. 



Weekly List or PxiiFORMAircEs. 

Jan. 94.— Jan. M. 

Sat. Th* BypoerUi, MaldamdMagpk, 4 NomUm 

MoN. BamMk Droog, % Noifada. 

Tubs. Marriage qf Figaro, Kvyadett and Three UmmchlnKks* 

Wbo. George Bamweil, Do,, ^ Mason qf Buda. 

Thus. Pride thatt have a FaM, ^ Bamah Droog, 

Fau The Hypocrite, Noyadee, 4 CkarUi Bdmard. 

Books very recently jntMs/kAL— Marshall on Clasdfteatkin of 
Shipping, 8vo. Os. 6d. bds.-.'Barker'k CioaroPs ratilinarian Ois- 
tions, ISmo, 5s. 6d. bds.— Hnssey*« Explanation of tlie Bible.lftnOk 
Is. sewed.— Clapperton's (Captain) Journal. L.S. 9s. bda.— Bn^- 
ingham's Assyria, Media, and Perda, 4to. L.5. 13s. 6d. bds^— 
Emerson's Letters ttcm the Algean, S vols, post Svo, 18s. bdb— 
Rank and Talent, by the Author of Truckleborough HalL 3 vols, 
post Svo, L.1. 8s. 6d. bds.— The Modem Martyr, f vols. Itmo, 
10s. bds.— County Album of Bn^and and Wales. Itmo, 6e. 6d. 
hf.-bd.— LastofthePlantagenets, 8vo, lis. bda.— Major's Medea 
of Euripides, post Svo. 5s. bds.— Leilchild's Help to Reading the 
Scriptures. ISmo, Ss. 6d. bds.-^ames's Pastoral LeUcr, 64.— 
Spirit and Manners of the Age. 1 voL Svo, lis. Cd.— Walsh's 
Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to Engboid. U 
edit. ISs. bds.— JameaPs Christian Charity explained, td edK. €$. 
bds.— Neele's Romance of History, M edit^Menaoira of Jeha 
Shipp, 8 vols. Svo, L. 1. lOs.— Rudge^s Introduction to Perfective. 
8vo, 8s. 6d.— CuUeo's Practice of Physic, 2 vols. 8vo. L.1, 4s — 
Reghiald Trevor. 3 vols. 16s.— Romaine's Select Letters, SSmo, 
Ss. 6d. 



TO OUR CORRE»>ONDENTS. 

We shall be happy to hear fiiom Ayr at the earUcst eoovcai- 
ence of our intriligent Correspondent there We regret that the 
Essay on '* Classical EdoeatJotf* will not suit us.— We shdB be 
happy to reeelve a fow more papers on the " Early Spaniih 
Poets," that we may be better i^le to form an t^dnlon of dicsr 
meritst we like that whidi has been sent us as a specimen.—'* A. 
0.'*istaadmissible. 

OnrBaithCorr es p oa da nth ssoii T tfaaakat the •« Song for Buni^ 
Anniversary. 18t9»'' wiU appear In our next.— We aoapeet " J. 
R.** must not trust too nmdi to his poetical pownsit— We think 
moraof *« W. M." of Montrose; but his Lines scarody come np 
to oar standard.—" La Chenflle" shall have a plaoe. probably la 
ournext.— If the Author of the «« Alpine Horn* will scad as Ms 
emendatkms, we shall attend to theea.—** The LsatWetsseftha 
Last Bugle.* and "Seotfa," win not init iM.-.rrQna wmtm 
LakDaw. of Selkirk, we Shan be glad to hear efftint the ^slhar 
ef " Lucy's FUttin* can prodnee better tUii^ ttian the iong lo 
^ tune of** 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



Rstiakigi ett The ForfiUure, By the Author of St 
Joboiumn ; or, John £«rl of Oowrie. In two toIi. 
Sdinbnrgh. MacUchlan and Stewart 1829. 

We know of £bw things more disaffreeable than to 
be ohligtd to find fault where we had wiahed only to 
beetov praise. It is the hardest part of a critic*s duty, 
and that ibr whidi &w are disposed to blame him, if he 
is found wanting ; his leniency beine pronounced, at 
most, m wealmess, that leans to virtue^s side. But this 
is dangerous doetrine ; and if a critic ever hopes to have 
his jodgment relied on, or to be able to do good ser- 
vice to the literature of his country, and fight a sood 
fight for its intellectual superiority, he must steel his 
heint agniost a useless demency to individuals, tliathe 
may be able to advance more triumphantly the general 
eanse. Suppose several of our most influential review. 
ers wen to laud to the skies, from motives of private 
hnm a nity , m particular book, whose merits were, in 
point of fact, greatly outweighed by its faults, what 
would be the result? The press would be inundated 
with m BmltJplidty of works, all indicating talent of a 
similar infisrior order ; and if similar commendations 
W€M not bsstowed upon them, their respective authors 
(wlio probably ought never to have published at aU,) 
would be able to convict the reviewers of inconsistency, 
imd might justly complain of having been misled and 
daesiTed by them. And Aus, what was originally meant 
as a kindnws to an individual would turn out to be a 
positive injury inflicted on a number. If, to avoid this, 
the reviewecs still continued to praise, then all literary 
distinctions would be lost or confounded, and the man 
of pains would rank no iiigher than the dolt. 

It brwimes, therefbre, a moral obligation on the part 
fi dw eonsdentioos reviewer, fearleuly to state those 
objections which may occur to him as applicable to any 
work which comes under his observation. He will, no 
doubt, do this in some cases much more willingly than 
in others. If a conceited coxcomb or dogmatiod pe- 
dant shows himsdf determined to kick andnst die 
pricks, there can be no harm in allowing a few of the 
Bricks to take efi&ct where they will be most felt; but 
if the efots of xealous and honest industry, anxious for 
distinctkm, fall considerably short of the end at whidi 
diey aim, it is a fitf more painful task to point out 
its impcdbetions, and to dash from its hand the cup of 
hspe that seemed to mantle high. Yet, as we have al- 
wady said, it is a task which must be performed, though 
wVk aB kindly snd benevolent feelings, and Uie ever- 
conviction that Ae end alone would justify Uie 



WelMskate not to confess, that we sat down to per. 
nis *^ Restalri^*' with a prepossession in its favour. 
TUspmosseseion arose pnnopally from the drcum- 
MancftoJron' hairing been informed that the author be. 



longed to the better sex. If it be a sin, we plead guilty 
to the sin of loving female writers, though we are ra- 
ther disposed to account it a virtue. Nor do we con* 
sider it exactly fair to judge of them by the same rigid 
roles whidi may be applied to the lucubrations of tlwse 
who are ironically termed tlieir lords and masters. With 
the exception of one or two old stagers, for whom we 
own no compassion, ladies have many difficulties to con- 
tend with in coming before the public, of which male 
creatures may easily get the better. Restricted as the 
former are to a much inferior knowledge of life and of 
the world, their choice of subjects is much more limited, 
their style and expressions must be much more guarded, 
and their deUneatioos o( the more hidden passions of 
human nature, must, in many instances, be mudi more 
feeble and imperfect. Female talent, therefore, with a 
few brilliant excq»tions, ought always to be spoken of 
comparativelv, in reference to itself, and not to that of 
men. Mn Liogan, the reputed authorett of ^* St John- 
stoun,'* and *^ Restalrig," we were awsre possessed abi- 
lities that raised her far above mediooity ; and as she ib^ 
moreover, one of the few authoresses that Scotland has 
of late years produced and kept to itself, we were anxi- 
ous that her second production, '^ Restalrig,** should 
prove still superior to her first, and be of a nature cal- 
culated to establish her literary reputation on a sure and 
lasting basil. These hopes were perhaps too sanguine, 
and at all events we are afteid we must say they have 
been dissppointed. 

'^ Restiurig ; or, the For^siture,*' is meant to be an his* 
torical novd ; yet there is not introduced into it a single 
historical inctdent of any moment, and in so far as the 
plot is concerned, (wliich Is certainly meagre enough,) the 
story, insteadof commencing in the year 1 (i08, might just 
as wdl hare commenced at any other period. In ^' St 
Johnstoun,** the interesting historical event of the 
Gowrie conspiracy was the nucleus round which the rest 
of the tale was wound ; but in ^^ Restalrig** there is no 
Dudeus at all, unless the simple circumstance of that 
estate being declared a *^ forfeiture** is considered a 
nudeus. In an historical novd, the author may, if he 
please, introduce characten of his own creating, and in- 
vest them with as much fictitious interest as he can ; 
but he must, at the same time, give the historical per- 
sonages whom he brings upon the stage something to 
do, aAd if they are not to be his heroes and heroines, 
they must at least be essentially connected with the fate 
of these important individuals. This is a rule which 
can never properly be dispensed with ; yet it has been 
eotirdy overlook^ in ^^ R^uliig,** probably because the 
plot altogether seems to have been hastily formed, and still 
worse d^ested. To a certain extent, it is a continuation 
of '^ St Jobosioun ;" but it is a continuation where no 
continuation was required, and which ought not to have 
been undertaken, unless subsequent historical events ad- 
mitted of a story being devdoped, equally interesting 
with that of the Oowrie conspuacy. So far, however, 
is this from being the case, that after reading these two 
volumes, it is imposdble to understand why ^^ Restalrig,*' 



or the '* ForfdtuTe,** should have been made the subject 
of a noTel at alL To prove that «e do not make this 
as yr t l q n at randooD, we shall attempt an analysis of the 
storjf iueh as U is. 

A notary at Berwick-on-Tweed, of thenameof Sprott, 
is summoned to meet a stranger at midnight, amidst 
the ruhis of an old abbey in me vicinity. The result 
of ihfi conference is, that Sptott, without knowing any 
thing of the pffson who iostigatea him to the perform- 
ance of the crime, but in the hopes of a rich reward, 
agrees to forge some documents purporting to be In the 
hand-writiiig of his old master and patron— Logan of 
Restalrig— now dead, by which it shall be made to 
appear that Logan was concerned In the recent Gowrie 
conspiracy. The documents are prepared and delivered 
up to the proper authorities ; Sprott is thrown into pri- 
son, and examined concerning them ; they gain full 
credence, and Restalrig is forfeited ; but they are con- 
sidered to implicate Sprott himself, who is condemned 
to the gallows. He is assured, however, by the mysterious 
itranger, that he will be protected and pardoned; buthe is, 
notwithstanding, tieacheroasly betrayed, and dies at the 
very moment that he expects to be set at liberty. Tbestory 
then introdnoea ns to yonng Logan, the son of old Res- 
talrig, who retuma to Scotland from the Continent just 
in time to learn that his fortunes are mined. This com- 
mencement, though given somewhat tediously, is calcu- 
lated to excite interest, and the reader hopes to find tibe 
story improving as it proceeds,— but it falls o£ Lo- 
gan, with a trusty follower, called Roger Dewlap, a very 
faint hnitation of Richie Monyplies, leaves Edinburgh 
for London, to visit Sir Robert Carey, an old ftiend, 
and the guardian of hit betrothed bride, Rosa Grey. In 
London, he is introduced to Queen Anne, wife of James 
VI., and Prince Henry, his eldest ion ; but from the 
King himself he is kept carefully concealed, owing to 
his father's supposed connexion with the Gowrie con- 
spiracy. He sees his betrothed in rather a romantic 
way, at a court masque, and becomes more attached to 
her than ever he had been previously ; but before he 
has time to tell her so, he is sent over, by the Queen, to 
Paris, with a letter of recommendation to Sully, prime 
minister of Henri Quatre. On arrifhig within eight 
miles of the Frendi capital, he is the means of saving 
the life of a gallant French knight, whom a love in- 
trigue had betrayed into some personal danger; and 
this knight turns out, ere lone, to be Henri Qoaire him- 
self— .though it does not exactly appear why he is brought 
upon the cmet at all, for we hear no more about hun. 
Meantime, Rosa Grey leaves London for Scothmd, with 
her fnend and cousin, Isabella. The latter, however, 
having secretly married Lord Algerton, a dissipated 
young nobleman, meets him by the way, and quits 
Rosa. ShorUy afterwards, at an old castle, where she 
has stopped for the night, Rosa faUs into the power 
of a strange deformed and malevolent being, with 
whom we have been previously made acquainted, and 
who is Lord AJgerton's elder brother, though this 
fact has been kept concealed from the world. He car- 
ries her c/fFy humes her to the sea-coast, and transports 
her to France, having first caused a report to be 
spread of her death. In France, she contrives to 
efcape ; and having fled in the direction of Paris, she, 
by great good luck, meets with Loean, just when he 
had received news of her decease, and at the same time 
indmation that, through the Queen's interest, Restalrig 
had been restored to him. We are then informed that 
the unknown, who had instigated Sprott to forgery, was 
the elder Algerton, and who, in so doing, had views of 
personal aggrandisement, both for himself and his friend 
the Earl of Dunvere. Deprived of Rosa, whom he had 
wished to make his own, Algerton returns to EngUnd, 
where he assassinates hii brother, the husband of Isa- 

V* ff ^ *■ *^ drowned himself, in attempting to 
mske his escape. Logan and Rosa, with their at- 



tendants, revisit their own cenntry, and the noivil 
ends. 

We arttwell aiMM Ibit alt HiniBi idttt 1d« cdttMer- 
ably when thua abridged ^ but realty IhaatMry «C^ Res- 
talrig,** as a story, is so confosed and absurd, that it 
esn hardly be madie to appear worse than it is. There 
is not a ^aracter in the whole that the reader is indu- 
ced to take any interest in ; and, for the most part, the 
inddenis aro either trite and fOouiion^phK^, or unn«. 
tural and extravagant. Kor are then any detadied 
graphic delineations of the manners of the times, com- 
penaating, to a certain extent, for the defici s nciea «€ tbe 
tale itself. With the exception of a few descriptive and 
didactic passages, all is '* flat, stale, and unprofitable.'' 

Not being particularly prone to confess this weakness 
of our nature, we trust we shall be believed when we 
again repeat, tliat it is with no in co naidcr able reluctance 
and uneasiness tliat we express so unfavourable an opi- 
nion of this work. We beg it to be understood, that it 
is to the work itself we limit our observations, and th^t 
we should be very unwilling to extend tllem to the an- 
tfaoresa, whom we still bdieve to possess a very aaperior 
mind. She has failed in <* Reatalrig,'* we are inclined 
to think, more beoiuse she has had no proper materials 
to work with, than because she does not Know Imw to 
use them if she had. In testimony of her aMHtJeB, we 
shall subjoin two short extraeta, which appear to na two 
of thefoirestspedmentoftbe work. ToM first giros an 
account of Logan's frvewell visit to tko reiMenea of hb 
childhood, beloie he left Scotland s— 

** But we return to his son, who was now paying te 
penalty of his father's conduct, and whom wo mt aitting 
on the side of the castle wall, contemplating the attn^ 
ttons which had taken place in the areuraatanees that 
formerly connected him with this sea-beaten reaidenec, 
which he had long loved so well. There was little diC. 
ference in the external appearance of the fortieaa, fit • 
own rude strength seeming to bid defiance to decay, aa 
if it partook of the character of those imperishable ob- 
jects, the rocks and the ocean, by whidi it was sorronnded. 
Every part of the scene in whiidi he sat was eonplad in 
his memory with idl that is heart-stirring in the lifo of 
a spirited and animated lad; and, as he looked aronnd 
on the wdt-known objecta, his former fedings in some 
measure returned* Again he seemed to see his father^ 
gallant pack of hounds thronging along die narrow draw- 
bridge, and heaid the rocks and caves ones more re^^cho 
to their deep-mouthed chimin and to the horn of the 
hunters. He beheld them winding their ptrilona way 
up the devious pathways of the neighbouring prsdpioes. 
Anon, he was following hard upon the heeb of tbe fore- 
most dogs, and engaged in oneof thosedespenHedkaaes thai 
led him to the very edge of the neighbouring pr o d piee a, 
which the bravest must have shuddered to M>proadu 
Again the scene changed, and he looked up, and beheld, 
high above him, the eyry which he had prided himadf 
on yearly reaching, that he might possess himself of the 
young goshawks, whose parents found thus no aafoty 
for their brood in the tremendous and gidd^ height ac 
which they had placed them from the beach below» And 
well did he remember the throb of heartfelt delight with 
which, on regaining the summit of the diil^ he exhiliited 
his prize, and listened to the shouts of triumph wiA 
which the hardy domestics, his abettors and asaiatants 
fai the dangerous undertaking, hailed their adventarant 
youDg lor£ While these joyous acdatnationa sesmofi 
yet to ring in his ears, he again turned his regards to- 
ward the dwelling from which he was for ever exdudad % 
and no trumpet could have spoken louder of aokrow and 
disappointment, than its desolate silence. It was as 
though one long buried had awakened, to experience the 
changes and devastations of a century. He thought on 
the long Une of his noble ancestors, by whom thf blood 
hi his own veuis was mhigled with that of the royal 
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tfidr nnftiftl-bnfay, and die hUA itetkMit 
lliey had been adkd otabj their country to flu, .and he 
^bmfjtilt od them with eavy, m on those whom Ptori- 
dcBoe had |>ermitled to detocnd widi honoor to their 
gTAfst* Next, liii mind reverted to that patent, who 
wae ever indnlMt to his wishes ; and then to hk death- 
bed, ftom whidi, as it now seemed to lum, he liad nn. 
aeMsarily absented Idmself, by his love ef travel, and 
by fbfiowinff his own wayward humoar, in opposition 
to what he had reason to suppose had l>eea the wish of 
bis fluher for his retom. He then ibllowed, with his 
mind's eye, die ffaneral procession, np those rocky piths, 
to diat grate where no son had attended to lay the head 
of his parent in the dost Then shot through his bum- 
iog brain tlie veeoOtotion of the inhuman Tiohubm of 
that grave, and of the ghastly liead, with its grey liafars 
streaming in the winds, now affixed to the widls of a 
prison, an object of hoiror to some, and of derision to 
otbeiSy— and diis for an imputed crime, of wliieh he Mt 
tax inwsid assurance liis father had not been guil^r• 

^ Thus, the gratification of the earnest wish ne had 
dieriahed, to trrad again the hallowed earth on which 
be b»d played in childhood, was die means of conjuring 
up a thoiviaiid distracting thoughts; and, no longer 
able to control his i^Mlii^ or silently endure his 
wietdiedness, be mhi gave way to his iiritated mood, 
and spoke sloud : * ShaU I, thefi, tamely bend my neck 
to die yoke of fell despair,' he said, * and set me down 
and die by inches ? No ! br the help of Heaven, I 
win yet be heard ; and both Kingdoms shall ring with 
my wrongs, till some reparadon be made for the injns- 
tiee done me.' ".Vol. I. p. 80-^. 

Oar oditf extract furnishes as with a description of 
the heroine and her friend IsiMU I-.* 

** On a beautiiU summer afternoon, while the sup 
was shooting his rays of unclouded bdlliance on the 
faroed and sparkling water of the noble river Thames, 
two lovelv young women looked on it from an open 
window in the hack part of Somerset or Denmark 
House ; the latter being the name given, at the period 
wlien our story commences, to the palace in which the 
consort of King James I. then held her court. These 
jomttfemaks bore each the name of Orey. 

^' The elder had nearly arrived at the age of one-and* 
twenty ; her features had much of the wedan outline, 
and possessed the Italian dignity of expression, blended 
with a sofrness neculiarlv their own, wliieh they owed 
to eyes large ana dark, the exact colour of which it was 
dififcnlt to ascertain, iVom the shade thrown on them by 
nncommonly long and thick eyelashes, of the deepest 
black. Her complexion, though not what would be 
oaQed fidr, yet almost appeared so, from its contrast 
^ridi.^ jet of her hair, which was allowed to play in 
lona qiiral ringlets over her neck and shoulders, down 
to &e slender waist, whidi belonged to a form perfect- 
ly propordoned, and of almost atrial lightness. Her 
oress was splendid, according to the fashion of the times, 
and the usage of the gay court in which she resided, — 
bcinff a robe of srass-green sandal, (a thin silk then so 
ealkS,) tasteful^ bordered and edged with gold, to the 
neck a which was attached a deep full mff of the most 
costlj lace, that fell back on the shoulders, so as to ex- 
pose to view the graceful throat, and the jewdled neck- 
lace that endrded it; while a dmar of white silk, 
ricblj embroidered in gold, showed itself on the bosom, 
Ibnmog a stomacher in fhmt, the upper garment being 
<^en from the girdle upwards. 

**^ The dreis of her cousin, who was her younger bv 
fwo yesn, differed little firom that we have Just describeo, 
except in the colour of the robe, which was amber ; 
wlnle the style of her beautv formed a complete contrast 
betwem diem, her complexion being brighdy foir, with 
a pnAurioii of flaxen hair, her eyes blue, and her lltUe 
moadi'exprciting a plajmil sprightliness, and giving 



freanently t» view, in tha laa(^ fbU of glee, or the 
smUe of archness, die peariy whiteness of her small and 
regular teeth. Her height was somewliat under that of 
her cousin's, and her figure UMve full and less graosful* 
Tliis latter defideney was, however, only to bemseover^ 
ed when they were tog^er i for, wlien aqiarate, so 
great was her lovdiaess, and her general powers of at> 
traction, tiiat it was impossible to wish her in any pan* 
ticular other than she was. But the general fascinadon 
of her appearance was much ovetdonded at the moment 
we are describing ; her kivdy mouth wore net its accns* 
tomed smiles, and there was spread over her whide ap« 
pearance a thooghtfulness, that betrayed itself in iisr 
air, her phydognomy, and her voice, and gave to eadi 
a docture of htnguor, and even a gloom, very foreign to 
their natural and uraal expression. This tendency to 
sadness, it seemed at present the intention of her oooain 
to divert, by oecadonaUy rallying heron ita canaei and, 
when this method appeared, by the tears which Itbtoogiit 
to her eyes, and by her continued sUenee, not to suq. 
eeed, by endeavouring to turn her attentioii to the Inxn. 
riant and varied landscape that the oppodte or sonthsn 
side of the river presented te didr view ; wbidi being 
then the very reverse of what it is now, exh&ited, in 
place of blauened and crowded buildings, a wide ok. 
tended plain, covsrsd widi pattoral bsantu«, bennded to 
the sonthward by the Surrey liills, then clothed in all 
their summer verdure, and softened by distanee ; die in- 
termediate space being enridied widi ields, gardena, 
and orchards, and interspened with ehnrdiss, viUas, 
and eottages. But few honses were seen httinediatefy 
on the margin of the river, between Southwark and the 
arehiepiscopal palace of Lambeth, whoee venerable and 
statdy tonecB rose above the wood in which they were 
embosotned, and m near to the water, that the Mident 
spires and trees were reflected in its tranquil surfooe."-. 
Vol. I. p. ISS--7. 

These are respectable pieceii of writing, and there ase 
many such ; but the book, as a whole, is tedious and 
uninteresting. We rather suspect that the author should 
turn her attendon from novel* writing to some other spe- 
cies of Gomposidon* 



The Edinburgh Reviewy or CrUkai Journal, No. 
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Blaclnpooi*t Edinburgh Magazine. JSTo. CXLIX. 
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Settiitg polidcal consideradons out ef the question, 
the Edinburgh Review^ take it for all in all, is, and has 
ever been, an honour to the county that produced it, 
and a vei^ proud monument of Mr Jeffirey's genius. 
For several years back, this Review has not been quite 
so distinguished ss it once was; but this is to be attri- 
buted entirdy to that apathy wliieh is but too frequent- 
ly the natural consequence of complete success. The 
boy soon restores to liberty the painted butterfly that it 
has cost him a whole summer day to catch ; and the 
man of talent, as soon as he has accompUsbed the ob- 
ject he had in view,— .as soon as he has got the start of 
all his compedtors in the race,— rests upon his oars, or 
looks out for a new path in which to disthiguish him- 
self. 

It is quite impofdble that any Editor can always 
write ana think exacdy as he should do, and in a 
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work of 10 oompitheiifife a deieripdoD at the Siin^ 
hurgh lUvUw^ it WM natoral to tuppote that there 
should be occiiionil miitaket and diicrepaiidei ; bat 
we beliere it if unhrenaUy allowed, ^t Mr Jefiey^i 
mode of conductiiig this periodical is, on the whole, in 
the hi^ieet degree creditable to hit temper, hia jadg- 
ment, and hit abilitiet, or> to use a hacknejred, but ex- 
pieisive phraie^ to hia head and to hit heart. Erron 
he has, no doubt, committed, both in matters of science, 
political economy, philosophjt belles lettres, and poetry ; 
..but to nj that a man has committed errors is to sair 
nothing. Look at the per cofilro, and see how mucn 
Mr Jeffrey has done for science, political economy, 
philosophy, belles lettres, and poetry {—perhaps no man 
of the present day has done more, or so much. It 
ought to be recollected, too, that there ii not, and never 
was, a nest of Edinburgh Reriewers in Kdinburgh. 
With the exception of Mr JeflBrev's own articles, the 
best hare come from a distance. Sidney Smith has been 
a host in himself; Brougham, Macintosh, Haalitt, 
Midthus, and others, hare contributed many powerful 
Essays. 

It is, of course, among the whigs that Mr Jeffrey 
principally motes ; and it is to be regretted, that eren 
m the purdir litenry Sodetr of Edinburgh, a pretty 
strong list ofdemaroitTonis kept up between the whigs 
and toriss. This is to be attributed, to a considerable 
extent, to the rivalry and opposition that has so long 
existed between the EdMurgh Review and BhOcwood's 
MngcaAme^ and the cutting sarcasms and raillery in 
whim the latter has so frequently indulged. Personal 
fedings, either real or imaginary, have thus been brought 
into a^ion, and the heroes of the Noctet Amhrotiana 
eottld hardly be expected to meet with a very hearty 
welcome from the learned Editor in 3Ioray Place. 
The invention (as it may be called) of the N9cUi Am- 
brotiame has been of great use to Blackwood't Magfi^iine. 
It was exactly what all Magazines ought to have ; yet 
it was the first attempt whidi was made in these pe- 
riodicals to give the reader a more direct and personal 
interest in mt writers whose monthly lucubrations he so 
regularly perused ; and, at the same time, to afibrd atf 
opportunity for expressing opinions, in an easy and 
epigrammatic manner, on a thousand subjects of in- 
terest, which could not otherwise have been touched 
upon. The Noctet have been written by various hands, 
but the most distinguished are Mr Lockhart and Pro- 
fessor Wilson. The former was fonder of introducing 
a greater variety of characters than the latter generally 
attempts ; but it hss not been found that they have lost 
any of their interest under the Professor's care. The 
question is fWquently asked, whether any such thing as 
real Noctet Ambrotiana ever takes place P It may be 
pretty safely answered that they do, thou^ not by any 
means at stated and regular periods ; but Professor Wilson, 
whenever he chooses to exert himself, or ratfier without 
any exertion at all, is a Noctet Ambrotianee in himself. 
Few men ever combined more happily than he does the 
vivida vit of intellect, with the deep enthusiasm of poeti. 
cal genius, and that ever-overflowing playfulness and 
urbMiity which give to conversation so much sparkle 
and life, and are the sure indication of those kindly dis- 
positions, nihil humani aUenmm puiantet. The Ettridc 
Shepherd is the person who is now made to figure most 
conspicuously in the Noctet. Mr Hogg, however, has 
not of late been in Edinburgh above three or four weeks 
in the year, so that of course the author of these dia- 
logues draws entirely upon his own imagination for what 
he puts mto the Shepherd's lips. Mr Hogg is not ex- 
actly what he is made to appear in the Noctet. It is a 
powerfiil portrait, but a good deal exaggerated every 
way. The Shepherd seldom or never speaks poetical 
prose ; or, if he does, it is by diance, not in a regular 
and intentional succession of sentences. In one thing 
the likeness is good,..-the total want of all affectation, 



and the natural shioerity and simplidtf of c hara sts ^ 
combined with a great deal of shrewd obaenratio& sad 
strong common sense, whidi so peculiariy distinguishes 
Joaief^asheiscsUed. To a stranger, the Sheptodap- 
pears a duU i«>»tinMtji man in convenation ; but he is 
not so to those who know how to touch upon the rig^ 
chorda. He often thinks more than he speaks; but 
what he says, though not expressed in the langnap 
of Bond Street, is always worth listening to. In the 
Noctety Hogg is a good deal like what he would be 
were he to put into words all the secret thoughts of his 
most inspired and solitary moments, which in hia ncial 
hours it IS not his nature ever to do. Ue is, in short, a 
more fanciful and beau-ideal sort of Shepherd on paper 
^lan he is in reality,— as people appear to possess an air 
on canvass, which none but the painter probably evw 
di8a>vered to belong to thenu 

The articles in the Foreign Qnarteriff Review are 
written by men of talent and learning ; but we have some 
doubts whether there be in this country a sufficient numbo 
of readers interested in Continental literature, to secoie for 
it a permanent support, the more especially' as nnfortn- 
nate circumstances have introduced to the notice of the 
public two foreini Reviews at the same time. Widi 
the exception of France, Germany, and Italy, there is 
scarcely a European stfte m whose literary productions 
the nuua of the readhig public of Great Britam takes 
any interest; and even with regard to the march of 
mind in these three nations, an occaskmal article in the 
Edinburgh or Quarterly Review, or in some of the nu- 
merous Magazines, is expected to furnish a general and 
comprehensive view, enough to satisfy most ^petites. 
But if any Foreign Reriew can be made to pay in this 
country, the very respectable work before us must hnve 
as gooa a chance as any that can be started. 

The New Monthly^ or CampbelPt Magnaime^ ewaj 
body is acquainted with. It is a gentlemanly a&d dew 
periodical ; but Its great fault is, that every suoeeeding 
number is too like those which have gone before. Thb 
we conceive to be a dangerous error in a periodical worlc, 
the very soul of which ought to be varietv. The ability 
with which Blackwood varies his montnly bill of fine 
is one of ibe great charms of his Magaalne. Even a 
dull article may safely be inserted now and then, if it 
has a tone and style of iu own, for it will contrast well 
with the livelier lucubrations of more talented pens. 
The essays in the New Monthly are not only always 
good, but they have all the same sott of goodness, and 
that is nearly as wearisome as the same sort of badnrsi. 
There is one exception to Uiis remark to be fbund in the 
poetical department of this Magazine^ which is, in ge- 
neral, very mediocre— a circumstance that occasions some 
surprise, oonsiderins the poetical reputation of its editor; 
It strikes us, indeeo, that the poetry of most of the Ma- 
gazines is, at present, considerably bdow par. Black- 
wood does not care much about poetry, considering 
rightly, that prose is the anchor to whidi all periodical 
works must priocifMlly trust. Professor Wilson's con- 
tributions, in particular, are almost always in prose ; 
and the Edinburgh Literary Journal has had the hooonr 
of giring to the public his two most recent, and certainly 
not the least beautiiiil of his poetical productions. 

Leaving these more general observations, we art de- 
sirous, before concluding, to direct the attention of our 
readers to the leading article in the last number of the 
Edinburgh Review. It is a disquisition on the life, 
character, and writings of Bums, uking BIr Iiockhart*s 
work on that subject for the text. We have rarely met 
with a more eloquent or forcible niece of writing, or one 
more calculated to raise its autoor in our estimation. 
With Mr Carlisle's talents, the '< Life of SchiUer,'* and 
other productions, had made us previously acquainted ; 
but we were hardly prepared to expect fVom his pen an 
article of so much beauty and vigour, and so adinirably 
sustained throughout. A more splendid tribute has 
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nsver been poid to the memory of Bums ; and though 
we ^ not exMg^y agree with Mr Carlisle in all hit len- 
aioBcnt^ especially in some of his remarks on Byron, 
and in his criticiam on ^^ Tarn o* Shanter," we consi- 
der it a part of onr literary daty to express the gratifi- 
cation we have, on the whole^ experienced, in pmising 
a composition so redolent of genius. We doubt not 
that most of oar readers will make it a point to judge 
of this Essay for themselves ; but, in the meantime^ to 
oooTinoe them that we have been bestowing no unmorit- 
ed prai s e, we shall transfer to our pages the foUowiog 
admirable passage on 

THS OKKIUS OF BVRK8. 

*^ Such a gift had natare in her bounty bestowed on 
aa in Robert Bnma ; but with queen-like indifference 
she cast it from her hand, like a thing of no moment ; 
and ft 'was defined and torn asunder, as an idle bauble, 
bcfiyre we recognized it. To the ill-starred Bums was 
giTea the power of making man*s life more venemble ; 
bnt that ot wisely guiding liis own was not given. Dea- 
tinyy fbr BO in our ignorance we must speak, his faults, 
the fiuilts of others^ proved too bard for him; and that 
apirit, which might have soared, could it bnt have walk* 
ed« soon sank to the dust, its glorious faculties trodden 
under foot in the blossom, and died, we may almost say, 
withoat ever having lived. And so kind and warm a 
aonl; so full of inborn riches, of love to all living and 
lifeloa things I How his heart flows out in sympathy 
over Universal nature, and in her bleakest provinces 
disetma a beanty and a meaning ! The * daisy* falls 
not unheeded under his ploughshare, nor the ruined 
Best ot that ^ wee, cowering, timorous beastie,* cast 
fcvth after all its provident pains, to ^ thole the slMty 
dribble, and cTanrench canld.* The ' hoar visage' of 
winter ddights him : he dwells with a sad and ofUre- 
toming fondness on these scenes of solemn desolation ; 
but the Voice of the tempest becomes an anthem to his 
ears ; he loves to walk in the sounding woods, for it 
raises his thoughts to * ItUn Ihat walket/t on the wings 
of the wmd,* A true poet-soul, for it needs but to be 
stmck, and the sound it yields will be music ! But ob- 
serve him diiefly as he mingles with his brother men. 
What warm aU-comprehending fellow-feelings what 
ttnatftil, boundless love, what generous exaggeration of 
the object loved ! His rustic friend, his nut-brown 
maadco, are no longer m^an and homely, but a hero 
and a queen, whom he prises as the paragons of earth. 
The foogh scenes of Scottish life, not seen by him in 
any Arcadian illusion, but in the rude cootrsdiction, in 
the smoke and soil of a too harsh reality, are still lovely 
10 him : Poverty is indeed his companion, but love also 
and courage ; the simple feelings, the worth, the noble- 
neas, that dweU under the straw roof, are dear and ve- 
nanable to hk heart ; and thus over the lowest provinces 
of mao*s existence, he pours the glory of his own soul ; 
and they rise, in shadow and sunshine, softened and 
brightaoed, faito a beauty which other eyes discern not 
in uie highest He has a just self-consciousness, which 
too often degenerates into pride ; yet it is a noble pride, 
for ddcnoB, not for offence, no cold, suspicious feeling, 
but a fnnk and social one. The peasant poet bears 
himself, we might say, like a king m exile : he is cast 
among the low, and feels himself equal to the highest ; 
▼ct be didms no rank, that none may be disputed to 
him. The forward he can repel, the supercilious he 
can subdue ; pretensions of wealth or ancestry are of no 
avail with him ; there is a fire in that dark eye, under 
whldi the * insolence of condescension* cannot thrive. 
In Us abssement, In his extreme need, he forgets not 
for a mcmient the majesty of poetry and manhood. And 
yet, for as he feels himself above common men, he wan- 
ders not apart ftom them, bnt mixes warmly in their 
interests ; nay, throwa himself into their arms, and, as 
it were, sntvsata Ihcm to love him* It is moving to see 



how, in his darkest deraonden^, this proud being si 

seeks relief from ftiendship ; unbosoms himself, ofi 

to the unworthy ; and, amid tears, strains to his glo 

ing heart, a heart that knows only the name of Men 

ship. And yet he was *■ quick to leam ;' a man 

kecoi vision, before whom common disguises affiwded 

conceal m en t . His understanding saw through t 

hollowness even of accomplished, deceivers ; but the 

was a generous credulity in his heart. And so did o 

peasant show himself among us ; * a soul like an JEoHi 

narp, in whose strings the vulgar wind as it passi 

through them, changed itself into articulate melodj 

And this was he for whom the world found no fitt 

business than quarrelling with smugglers and vintner 

computing excise dues upon tallow, and gauging ali 

barrels i In such toils was that mighty spirit sorrov 

fully wasted ; and a hundred years may pass on befo] 

another such is given ui to waste.*' 

Not less eloquent, and, in the mmd and heart of ever 
enthusiastic Scotchman^ not less true> is the subjoine 
panegyric on 

TBS SOHOS OF BTTEKS. 

'< But bv far the most finished, complete, and truly 
inspired pieces of Bums are, without dispute, to b 
found among his ^ngt. It is here that, althoug] 
through a small aperture, his light shines with the leu 
obsuuction; in its highest beauty, and pure sunn; 
deamess. The reason may be, that song is a brief an! 
simple species of composition ; and reqiures nothing m 
much for its perfection, as genuine poetic feelings 
genuine music of the heart The song has its rule 
equally with the tragedy ; rules which, in most cases 
are poorly fulfilled ; in many cases are not so much m 
felt We might write a long Essay on the Songs o 
Bums. ; which we reckon by for the best that Britaii 
has yet produced ; for indeed, since the era of Queei 
Elizabeth, we know not that by any other hand augh 
truly worUi attention has been accomplished in this de 
partment True, we have songs enough by ' persons o 
quality ;* w6 haVe tawdry, hollow, wine-bred Madri 
gals ; many a rhymed speech in the flowing and water] 
vein of Ossorius, the Portugal Bishop, rich in sonoroui 
words ; and for moral, dashed, perhaps, with some tin 
of a sentimental sensuality; all which many personi 
cease not ftom endeavouring to sing ; though, for nios 
part, we fear, the music is but from the throAt outwards 
or at best ftom some region far enough short of thi 
soul ; not in which, but in a certain* inane Limbo o 
the fancv, or even in some vaporous debateable land oi 
the outside of the Nervous System, most of such Ma 
drigals and rhymed speeches seem to have originated 
With the Songs of Bums we must not name thes4 
things. Independently of the dear, manly, heartfel 
sentiment that ever pervades hit poetry, his Songs an 
honest in another pomt of view ; in form as well as it 
spirit They do not qffbct to be set to music, but the] 
actually and in themselves are music ; they have recei 
ved their life, and fashioned themselves together, in th( 
medium of harmony, as Venus rose ftom the bosom o 
the sea. The story, the feeling, is not detailed, bu 
snggnted ; not saidf or spouted in rhetorical complete 
ness and coherence, but tungin fltfol gushes,— -in glow 
ing hints,— in fantastic breaks, — In warbHngty not o 
the voice only, but of the whole mind. We conside 
this to be the essence of a song ; and that no songs 
since the little cardess catches, and, as It were, drops o 
song, which Shakspeare has here and there sprinkled ove 
his plays, fulfil this condition in nearly the same degre 
as most of Bums*s do. Such grace and troth of externa 
movement, too, presupposes, in general, a correspondinf 
force and truth of sentiment, and inward meaning. Th 
Songs of Bums are not more perfea in the former quali 
ty than in the latter. With what tenderness he singi 
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yet with v/htLt T^iemoiee and eotirenen ! There is a 

1»ierdog Wmtl in his iorroir, the purest Taptare in his 
07 i he bums with the sternest ire, or laoghs with the 
oadest or slyest mirth ; and jet he is sweet and soft, 
* sweet as the smile when fond lorers meet, and soft as 
their parting tear !* If we farther take into account the 
immense variety of his subjects ; how, from the loud 
flowing leTel In WUHe hreved a peck 0* Maut^ to the 
still, rapt enthuriasm of sadness for Marp in ffmven ; 
from the slad kind greeting of AM Langtyne, or ihe 
comic arraness of Zhtncmn Urapy to the fire-^^ed fury of 
Scotfy wha hae wi* WaUace Wed^ he has ftmnd a tone 
and words for every mood of man*s heart,— it wUl seem 
% tmall praise, if we rank him as the first of all our song, 
writers ; for we know not where to find one worthy of 
b«ing second to him." 

These extracts speak for themselves ; and it is only 
iecessary to add, ^lat the whole of the article from 
irhich we have taken them, ii made up of a string of 
passages equally brilliant. 

The only article by Mr Jeff^rey, in thepresent Num- 
ler of Uie Review% it oae upon Blriiop Heber, and his 
iratkt on India. It is written with all Mr Jeffrey's 
tsual ability and good feelbg. — The chief peculiarity 
of Blackwood for mis month U, that it contains nothing 
irom the pen of Professor Wilson, and is therefore less 
kitetesting than we could wish. — One of the best arti- 
eles in the Foreign Quarterly is a very elaborate one on 
the Arts and Manufactures In Fnuice~In the New 
Mtonthliff Lady Morgan writes the leading Essay, which 
li of an historico*political kind, on the subject of Irish 
liOrdS Lieutenant. 



d PedettrUn Journey through Ituitia and Siberian 
Tartar y^ to the frontiers of China, the Frozen Sea, 
and Kamtchaika, By Captain Jonn Dundas Coch- 
rane, R. N. Two volumes ; being the 36th and 37th 
volumes of Constable's Miscellany. Edinburgh. 
1829. 

Captaih Cochkake's intention was to walk round 
the world ; and he certainly walked a good part of the 
way. We know of no man who seems to have made a 
better hand of his legs. Cockneys account it a great 
thins to spend a week or two in summer, walking about 
Locn Ketturin, or climbing that remarkable piece of 
risiog ground, called Ben-I^ond. At dinner parties, 
towards the fag end of the shooting season, we some- 
times hear a sportsman, more daring thw the rest, boast, 
that on one occasion he went over forQr milei at a 
Stretch) a distance nearly eouivalent to that which ex^ 
lata between Edinburgh and Glasgow. These things 
are set down as foats, and recOTdedto a man's honour in 
after lifct when he sits toasting his toes by his flieside, 
Burrounded by a ff^dng circle of grandchildren. But 
%bat a contemptible figure their grandpapa would cut 
in their eyea were they just to take a lOight glance at 
the pedestrian journey performed by Captain Cochrane I 
Their grandpapa, when a voung man, walked forty 
miles ; Captain Cochrane walked twenty thousand miles. 
He walked fiom lAmdon to Okotsk, on the Frozen 
Sea, passing through France, Germany, Prussia, Bus* 
sia, Tartary, and Siberia. He then crossed to Kam« 
tchatkay and walked through that Peninsula ; and not 
being i^le to walk any farmer north, because there was 
no more land to walk upon, he with great good humour 
turned round again, and walked the whole way back. 
There are a &w who have walked the length of Johnny 
Groat's Hooae, the fimhest norUi point of Scotland, and 
when they returned, they looked amazingly big, with an 
expnssioQ which seemed to imply-.«« All that^an dare, 
. I dare.** Heaven forgive them i their whole* excursion 



would nothftve been a fbrenoon's work to Gaptidn Cocfa- 
rane. It was all one, too, to hfan, where ne walked. 
He originally proposed to the Admiralty to travel over 
the burning sands of Africa, following, as nearly as be 
could, the track of Bf unso Paric ; but, as the proposal 
was received unfavourably, he very coolly alterea his 
design, and proposed to sojourn among the eternal anowt 
of Siberia. Off he set, without money, without friends, 
without any ttiinff, except, as the old sonc says, ^a 
liglit heart and a 3iin pair of breedies ;** and widi these 
he literally went ^ thorough the world, brave boya.** We 
have a respect for the indomitable spirit of this man. 
He said to himself,^*adiaUwaU^ round the world; I 
shall traverse Europe and Asia, cross over to America 
at Behrine's Straits, and proceed down that ndghtr con- 
tinent till I get to the vidnity of Cape Horn.** He 
kept this object steadily !n view, and nothins would ^^ 
vert him fh>m it Storms raged, but he smUed at than 
and walked on ^— meridian sons glared down upon fahn 
in sultry radumce, but he wiped the perspiration from 
his brow and wiJked on }.-jfobbers attacked and plunder- 
ed Mm, but as soon as they left him, naked as he was, 
he wallced on ;— the luxuries and dksipations of great 
cities and princely mansions courted him, but he turned 
hii face to the keen blast, coming from tile cold north, 
and walked on ;— Jiuman habitations forsoidc hfm, snow 
and wild beasts, silence and solitude, were his only com- 
panions, but he walked on and on, till the echoes of fkr- 
distant society rtmg not in his ears, and he passed, as it 
were, into a new state of existent 

That Captain Cochrane did not perambidate the 
globe, was not his fault. He cotild not get out of A^ ; 
so, bv way of revenge, we suppose, he took to himself 
a wife in Ramtchatka, and came away home again. 
To walk back, however, only eight or nine thousand 
miles, appeared too Insignificant, and he therefore made 
a digression to the fhmtiers of China, which afforded 
several thousand miles more of healthy exerdse. Our 
hero was not a learned man, nor a very able man, but 
he had a good stock of sound common lenae ; and the 
consequence is, that his book is by far the best Itilioary 
of Russia, Siberian Tartary, and Ramtchatka, that 
exists. If we ever were to walk the length of Okotsk, 
or pay a visit to our friends the Yakuti and Toogousians, 
we should never wish for more than a raw sturgeon in 
one pocket, and the Captain's book In the other ; and 
with these auxfliaries, we should feel perfectly sure of 
getting on delightfully. 

The *^ Pedestrian Journey," be it recollected, how- 
ever, is, on the whole, more a curious than a very m- 
structive work. We are led on from town to town, and 
village to village innumerable, of whose very existebce no- 
body nad ever dreamt before ; and then, at length, we come 
into the immense wilderness of Siberia, '* whose inhabit* 
anta are so scattered, that five or six hundred milea are 
paased by travellers without seeing an individual, mnch 
less any cultivation, or any works of man, at all worthy 
of description." As Captain Cochrane therefore flcank- 
ly confesses, the matter of interest is to be compressed 
in a small space ; for in these remote regions, the man- 
ners, customs, and dress of most of the inh^itants are 
the same, and the severity of the climate is in general 
productive of the same results. We confess, however, 
that, though here and there the detaib are a litde te- 
dious, we have, on the whole, derived very conalderaUs 
gratification from these volumes. We subjoin one or 
two detached extracts, not with the view of giving any 
correct notion of the general features of the work, but 
as passagea which may interest and amuse. Of the ad^ 
vantages to be derived fh>m sending out Missionaries to 
Siberia, our author writes sceptically, and, we su^ect, 
judiciously :«- 

aissmtav MtssiovMoss. 

>' I passed a couple of days in a most agreeable man- 



ner with tbeie sednded aod t elf-dtvoUd people, who 
have, indeed, andcttaken an ardooas task. They have 
been catablished in the present place more than three 
years ; darins which time they haTe erected two neat 
and homely dwellings, with out-hooses, small gardens, 
Anc It Uf bo#eter, to the generosity of the Emperor of 
Rosda that these rery comfortable residences are to be 
nttriboted, be having ganeroosly paid all the tepenaei, 
and given the socie^ agrant of Ind, fi«e of aetasl rent 
or public service. 

^ JUany Jonraeys baft beea made Into the interior of 
te oMuitry, with a view to form aoqaaintanees with the 
abseA aad pr iocl p il people, at alw with the lamas or 
jMMiria . At yet, nowtver, it is a matter of regret, that 

• diese very fcdrf s tiga bb ministers have not be^ the in- 
aMntal of ooftvsrting oaf ilfi|(ti!e individtsaL Norisit 
paobabie tiiey wHI ; (or It Is only very latdy that the 

< Mrfalts ^•vmdM tbsir reUglofW Moks^ thir^ wagj;on 
losda, ftom TUbeit at an axpense of twelve thousand 
head ef cattle. Tbeif tracts have been received, but 
have never, tfava bi a solitary instanoe, been looked in. 
tat Sven ibslr Batlsit servants secretly lan^ at Ae 
ftfiy of Asir mattons, a«d onAy lemain with them for 
the iahs d gettbig better fiod, with less work. It ap- 
poBCs to mtf that the rdigkm of the Bnriatff is of too 
<M a date, snA they are of too obstinate a disposition, 
la SMdve any dkange. Noriaitmnch to be wondered 
at f tbeir own vsMgioos books point out the course they 
pcnaoe; aad when the reHgion of a people, who have 
beei^ fkom tine immemorial^ acquainted with the art of 
rsBfiiig m4 writbig, is attacked, and attempted to be 
dasnged, by ftsno sirangersi, it is almost preposterous to 
ecpectanylkvoanibler^ult. For my own part, so small 
aae mf hopes of dkeir success, that I do not expect any 
one Bnrlat wHI be really and truly converted : hr the 
salas of pffoflt, seversi may so pretend ; but, as long as 
tey ba^ Aeir own priests and religious instruction, so 
lang die Bfiashmary Sodety will do no more good than 
sim^ translating their works, and acquiring the know- 
lodge of a laagutge nseless to England. I must, how- 
eveCy fanmMy add,— ^liat what is impossible with man, 
is poasible with 6od I The fleM chosen, on the banks 
of the Sdrtiga, is, no doubt, the very wont ; and this is 
known even lo the missionaries ; but, I prestmie, it is too 
c OBi f a rta ble a birth to be given up. I have every re- 
spect ibr ^«m personally, but really I cannot think jus- 
tioe Is done to the people of England, to say nothing of 
tie poverty and ignorance of a large portion of the peo- 
ple of Irctand, in squandering money in every part of 
the world, while there are so many poor and religiously 
igaeMnt in out own empire. When we shall have aU 
beeooi^ good and steady and wealthy Christians, then 
wfH be 3ie time to assist others ; and thus, in a few 
vwda^ I bid a^Ueir to the subject.*'— VoL 2d, p. 9d— 

Th» wMtby people who live in these northern re* 
giaBa seeaii to a^ the most tremendous appetites ever 
bsasd af. We eameitly join in the wish of Macbeth, 
«< may good digcstlea wait on appeUte !** Tbefolbw- 
b% wt ttthiky may be eopsidere d 

fncFTOMfl or A «oox> APrxTirs. 

<* At Tabalak I had a pret^ good specimen of the ap- 
petita of a duld, whose age (as I understood from the 
afcu ' sman , who spoke some English and less French) 
M not exceed Art years. I had observed the child 
canrlii^ on the floor, and scraping up with its thumb 
the taOow-grease which fell from a lignted candle, and 
I inquired in surprise whether it proceeded firom hunger 
or uing of the fat I was told xrom neither, but sim- 
ply tnm the habit in both Yakuti and Tongcmsi of eat- 
ing wbenever there is food, and never permitting any 
tbtng that can be eaten to be fost I gave the child a 
canumade of the most impure tallow, a second, and a 



third,— and all were devoured with avidity. The steers- ] 
man then gave him several pounds of sour hozzn but- 
ter ; this flilKO he immediately consumed ; lastly, a large 
niece of yellow spap ;— all went the same road ; but as 
I was convinced that the child would continue to gorge 
as long as it could receive any thing, I begged my com- 
panion to desist as I had done. 

'' As to the statement of what a man can or will eat, 
either as to quality or quantity, I am afraid it would 
be quite incredible ; in fact, there is nothing in the way 
of nsh or meat, firom whatever animal, however putrid 
or unwholesome, but they will devour with impunity, 
and the quantity only varies from what they have, to 
what they can get. I have r^teatedly seen a Yakut or 
a Tongouse devour forty pounds of meat in a dav. The 
effect b very observable upon them, for, from thin and 
meagre-looking men, they will become perfectlv pot- 
bellied. Their stomachs must be differently formed 
from ours, or it would be impossible for them to dflnk 
off at a draught, as they really do, their tea and sou^ 
scalding hot, (so hot, at least, that an European vonld 
have difficulty in even sipping at it,) without the least 
inconvenience. I liave seen thzee of these gluttons con* 
sume a rein-deer at one meal ; nor are they nice as to 
the dioioe of parts ; nothing being lost, not even the coiu 
tento of the bowels, which, with the aid of fat and blood, 
are converted into black puddings. 

^ For an instance, in confirmation of this, no donbt| 
extraordinary statem^t, I shall refer to the voyages of 
the Russian admiral, Sa^tcheff. * No sooner,', he says, 
* had they stopped to rest or spend &e night, than they 
had their ketue on the fire, which they never left untU 
they pursued thdr journey, spending the intervals for 
rest m eating, and, in consequence of no sleep, were 
drowsy all the next day.' The admird dso says, * That 
such extraordinary voracity was never attended with any 
ill effects, dthough they made a practice of devouring, 
at one meal, what would have killed any other per- 
son. The labourers,' the admird says, ' had an dlow- 
ance of four poods, or one hundred and forty-fbur Eng- 
lish pounds, of fat, and seventy.two pounds of rye- 
flour ; yet in a fortnight they complained of having no- 
thbig to eat Not crediting the fact, the Yakuti sdd 
that one of them was accustomed to oonsume at home, 
in the space of a day, or twenty-fcmr hours, the hind 
quarter of a large ox, twtnty poundt of fat, and a 
proportionate quantity of melted butter for his drink. 
The appearance of the man not justifying the assertion, 
the admiral had a mind to try his gormandising powers, 
and for that purpose he had a thick porridge of rice 
boiled down with three pounds of butter, weighing to» 
gether twenty-eight pounds, and dthough the ^luttpn 
had already hreaJcfattedn yet did he sit down to it with 
the greatest eagerness, and consumed the whole without 
stin^g from the spot ; and, except that his stomach 
betrayed more than ordinary fulness, he showed no sign 
of inconvenience or injury, but w6uld have been ready 
to renew his gluttony the following day.' So much for 
the admird, on the trudi of whose account I place per- 
fect reliance."— Vol. 1, p. 193—5. 

We have room left for only a ftm aneedotei sciecled 
ttaoi difoent parts of the work. 

^^ A Siberian Totvit.— Of dl the places I have ever seen, 
bearing the name of a dty or town, this is the most 
dreary and desolate ; my blood froze within me as I be- 
hdd and approached the place. All that I have seen in 
passing rocky or snowy sierras or passes in Spain, in 
traversing the wastes of Canada, or u crossing the €k>r- 
dilleras or Andes of North America, the Pyrenees or the 
Alps, cannot be compared with the desoUdon of the 
scene around me 1 The first considerable halting-place 
from Yakutsk, the hdf-way house, is nine hundred or 
one thousand miles removed from a civilized place. Such 
a spot gives name to a commissariat, and contains seven 
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babitadoM of the most nugenble kind, inhibited ae?e- 
nlly by tvo dog^nneB, eadi separate, a noo-comiiiis. 
•iooed oflieer, and a feoond in command; a pottmaater, 
a metdiant, and an old widow. I ha?e, donngmj ler- 
riee in the navy, and during a period wben seamen were 
scarce, seen a merchant ship with nzteengons, and only 
fifteen men, but I nerer before saw a town with only 
•efen inhabitants.** 

<< A Siberian Lu»ury..^Oa the 8d of December I 
quitted the town of ZashiTersk, not m^ratefiil for the 
hospitality of iu poor inhabitants, who had supplied me 
with plenty of fish, here eaten in a raw state, and which 
to this honr I remember as the greatest delicacy I have 
erertasted^ 8pite of our prgomoes, there is nothing to 
be co mpar ed to the melting of raw fish in the month ; 
oysters, clotted cream, or the finest jelly hi the woild, is 
nothing to it; nor is it only a small qaantity that may 
be eaten of this medoas commodity. I myself have 
finidied a whole &h, whidi, in Its frozen state, mig^t 
hare wei^ied two or three pounds, and, with black bis- 
cuit, anda glass of rye-brandy, ba?e defied either na- 
ture or art to prepare a better meaL It is cut up or 
shared into sliea with a sharp knife, from head to tail, 
and thence derifes the name <^8troganlna ; to complete 
the luxury only salt and pq»per were wanting." 

^ French Patriotitnu-^At Ustkamenogorsk I again 
partook of the hospitality of the commandant, a French- 
roan ; his name is Delanooort, and he has been thirty- 
fire years in Siberia, dotiig any thing ornothing; being 
one of those feeble but respectable indiriduals, of whom 
there are several, tliat are supported by the liberality of 
the Russian government. In him I saw the first instance 
of a Frenchman's forgetting his own country ; he seemed 
entirely divested of the patriotic affection which tliat 
fidde nation are supposed to possess, but which, perhaps, 
generally exists more iiji appearance than reality, as 
wherever a Frendmian can do best, there he will settle. 
I asked him it he ever intended to return to France ? 
His reply was, that ' France was nothing to him.' I 
asked him why ? He looked at his wife and large fa- 
mily of marriageable daughters, shrugged up bis shoul- 
ders, and said, *■ Que voulez vons oue j'y fasse ?' and, 
heaving a si^ left the room. Yet, in spite of his 
teeth, he was still a Frenchman, for the first words upon 
his return were, *■ Ma pauvre France !* I liad toucned 
a tender string, and, although he is now resigned to bis 
fate, he savs that he has hSen a ' bite ' for marrying, 
and begetting an entail which he cannot quit. His so- 
ciety, during the few hours that I enjoyed it, was very 
agreeable." 

^< Ruitian Ctviiify...Among other proofs of tlidr 
civility, or rather of the hiterest which Russians take in 
foreigners, as well as the means they have of making 
themselves understood, one very strong one occurrell to 
me in a small village. I had iMmed so much of the 
language as to know that kchorosho is the Russian word 
for veUf but not that kehudo was the translation for 
had» My host, being a good sort of a blunt fellow, was 
discoursing upon the impropriety of travelling as I did. 
As ] could not comprehend him, I was impatient to go ; 
hut he persisted in detaining me till he had made me 
understand the meaning of kehudo, Mj extreme stu- 
pidlty ofi^ered a powerful barrier to his design ; but a 
smart slap on one cheek and a kiss on the other, fol- 
lowed by the words kehudo and hchoroihoy soon cured 
my dnlness, and I laughed heartily in spite of this mode 
of instruction.'* 

We are sornr poor Cochrane is dead. If disembodied 
■piriu carry their earthly propensities with them into 
other spheres, he is at this moment wsUdog at the rate 
of four and a half miles an hour Uirough some of the 
oometa or fixed stars. 
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Hjr ike Author of the ^^ Histories of the SeotHtk Be» 
heOkms,'' the " TraiiUous ofEdinbmrgh^'' fc 

Of dns venerable lady, who presided*ovcr die fashioii- 
able world of Edinbur^ during the eariier hidf of the 
last century, some curious traditionary anerdotfs ne pw- 
served, whidi m#y perhaps amuse the people of an age 
so diffbrent fhxn that in which she flourished. 

She was the youngest daughter of James, second Ead 
of Loudoun, and consequently was gimnd-dau^tcr to 
that stem old Eari, who acted so important apart m tiie 
affiurs of the Covenant, and who was Lord Chancrilor 
of Scotland during the troublous times of the Civil War. 
While very young, (about the beginning of the eidMMnth 
century,) she was married to James, first Viscount 
P— , a nobleman of very dinolute charadBr, and, 
what was worse, of an extremely unhappy temper. Her 
ladjTship, who had agreat dealof her grandfiuher in her, 
coiUd have managed most men with great eas^ by dint 
of superior inte&ct and force of character; hit ^tkt 
cruelty of Lord P.— ^ was too much for her. He treat- 
ed her so barbarously, that she had even oocasion to ap- 
prehend that he would some day put an end to her m. 
One morning, during the time when she was labouring 
under this dSreadful anticipation, she was dressing her- 
self in her chamber, near an open window, when ins 
lordship entered the room behind her, with a drawn 
sword m his hand. He had opened the door sofUy, and, 
although his face indicated a resolution of the moat hor- 
rible nature, he still had the presence of mind to approadi 
her with the utmost caution. Had she not can^lit a 
glimpse of his face and figure in her g^ass, he would, in 
all probability, have approached near enough to execute 
his bloody purpose, before she wss aware, or ooold have 
taken any measures to save hersdf. Fortunately^ she 
perceived him in time to leap out of the open window 
into the street. Half-dressed as she was, she inmDO- 
diately, by a very laudabb exertion o( her natural good 
sense, went to the house of Lord P-.-.-*s mother, when 
she told her story, and demanded protection. That pro^ 
tection was at once extended ; and, it being now tlMmglit 
vain to attempt a recondliationy they never afterwards 
lived together. 

^ Lord P— - soon afterwards went abroad. Daring 
his absence, a foreign conjuror, or fortune-teller, came to 
Edinburgh, professing, among many other wonderful 
accomplishments, to be able to inform anv person of the 
present condition or situation of any other person, at 
whatever distance, in whom the applicant might be in- 
terested. Lady P— -, who had lost all traos of her 
husband, was incited, by curiosity, to go with a female 
friend to the lodgings of this person in the Canongate, 
for the purpose of Squiring regarding his motions. It 
was at night ; and the two ladies went, with the tartan 
screens or plaids of their servants drawn over their faces, 
by wav of disguise. Lady P— — having described the 
individual in whose fate she was interested, and having 
expressed a desire to know what he was at present doing, 
the conjuror led ber to a large mirror, in which she dis- 
tinctly perceived the appearance of the inside of a churdi, 
with a marriage-party arranged near the altar. To her in- 
finite astonishment, she recognised in the shadowy bride- 
groom no other than her husband. Lord P The 
magical scene thus so strangdy displayed was not ex- 
actly like a picture ; or, if so, it was rather like the live 
pictures of the stage, than the dead and immovable de- 
lineations of the pencil It admitted of additions to the 
persons represented, and of a progress of action. As the I 
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M J guad OQ it, the ceremonkl of the maniaffe leeiDed 
to proceed. The neoessarf anangements had, at last, 
bem all made ; the prieat seemed to have pronounoed the 
jgeliminary aer?ice ; he wis just on the point of bidding 
the bride aod bridegroom join hands ; when suddenly a 
gentkmaoy for whom the rest seemed to ha?e waited a 
cooaiderable time, and in whom Lady P— thought 
she recognised m brother of her own, then abroad, en* 
toed the church, and made huniedlj towards the party. 
The aspect of this person was at nrst only tliat of a 
friend, who had been invited to attend the ceremony, aod 
who had come too late ; but, aa he advanced to the party, 
the czprcasion of his coontenanco and figure was altered 
very considerably. He stopped short, his face assumed 
a wathfnl expression, he drew his sword, and he rushed 
op to the bridegroom, who also drew his weapon. The 
wnde scene then became quite tumultuous and indis- 
tinct, and almost immediately after vanished entirely 
away. 

When Lady P— ^ got home, she wrote a minute nar- 
rative of the whole traossction, taking particular care to 
note the day and hour when she had seen the mysterious 
virion. This narrative she sealed up in presence of a 
witness, and then deposited it in one of her drawers. 
Soon afterwards, her brother returned from his travels, 
and came, to visit her. She asked if, in the coant of his 
wandcriQga, he had happened to see or hear any thing 
of Lord P I . The young man only answered by say- 
ing, that be wished he might never again hear the name 
of that detested personage mentioned. Lady P , how- 
ever,^eationed him so closely, that he at last confessed 
havhig met his lordship, and that under very strange dr- 
cnmatancea. Having spent some time at one of the Dutch 
ddcs,-*-it was either Amsterdam or Rotterdam,— Jie had 
beeomc acquainted with a rich merchant, who had a very 
beaatifol daughter, his only child, and the heiress of his 
coormoiia fortune. Ooe day his friend, the merchant, 
iofbrmed bim that his daughter was about to be married 
to a Scoitish gentleman, who had lately come to reside 
there. The nuptials were to take place in the course of 
a lew days ; and, as he was a countryman of the bride- 
groomy be was invited to the wedding. He went accord- 
ingly, was a little too late for the commencement of the 
ceremony, but, fortunately, came in time to prevent the 
onion of an ^W^1«< young lady to the greatest monster 
alive in human shape— his own brother-in-law, Lord 

P 1 

Although Lady P had proved her willingness to 

belieTt in the magical delineations of the mirror, by 
writiiig down an account of them, yet she was so much 
surprised and confounded by discovering them to be con- 
sistent with fact, that she almost fainted away. Some- 
thing, however, yet remained to be asoertahied. Did 
Lofd P_*s attempted marriage take place exactly at 
the same time with her visit to the conjuror ? To certify 
thia, she asked her brother on what day the circumstance 
which he related took place. Having been informed, she 
took oat her ker, and requested him to go to her cham- 
ber, to open a drawer which she described, and to bring 
her m aealed packet which he would find in that drawer. 
He did aa he was desired, when, the packet being open- 
ed, it was discovered that Lady P had seen the sha- 
dows representation of her husband^s abortive nuptials, 
on tha very evening they were transacted in reality. 

Thia story, with all its strange and supernatural cir- 
cumataDcea, may only excite a smile in the incredulous 
modem. All that the narrator can say in its favour, is 
simply this : it fell out in the hands of honourable men 
and women, who could not be suspected of an intention 
to impote on the credulity of their fHends ; it referred 
to a afdunataoee which the persons concerned had the 
Icaac reason in the world for raising a story about ; and 
it waa almost nniversally believed by the contemporaries 
ai the viodpal personages, and by the goieration which 
It waa one of the stock traditionary stories 




of the mother of a distinguished modem novelist ; a lady 
whose rational good sense and strength of mind were 
only equalled by the irreproachable purity and benevo- 
lence of her character. 

It will also, no doubt, be known to many of our read- 
ers, that the author of <^ Waverley*' has wrought up the 
incident into a beautiful fictitious tale, intided <* My 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror,'* which appears in the «* Keep- 
sake" for 1829 ; afibrding another proof of the slight 
foundations upon which Sir Walter Scott rears his splen- 
did superstructures of fable, and from what shadowy 
hinu of character he occasionally works out his most 
noble and most natural portraitures. 

It will not be amiss here to mention the following 
amusing traditionary reminiscence of *' Beau Forrester,*' 
the gentleman to whose shoulders the author of *< My 
Aunt Margaret's Mirror" has chosen to transfSnr all the 
guilt of the Viscount P— -. Beau Forrester, although 
indulging in the extreme of what is now called dandyism, 
appears to have been a man of some sense. He evinces 
considerable oravity, and correcmess of thought, in a lit- 
tle tract which he published, and which is now generally 
attached to the end of the common editions of'* Ches- 
terfield's Advice to his Son," intiUed, •« The Polite Philo- 
sopher." That he was, at the time, a despiser, to a cer- 
tam extent, of the distinction which he acquired as leader 
of fashions among the young men of liis day ; and, also, 
that he held his worshippers in some contempt, seems to 
be proved by an anecdote which I have heara related by 
old gentlemen of the last century. In his time, (the reign 
of Ueorge the Second,] gentlemen sometimes wore their 
natural hair at great length, and nicely dressed ; and, at 
other times, as fashion clianged, cut it all away, and as- 
sumed prodigious periwigs. Resolving to play a trick 
upon his herd of imitators, the Beau, one day, sudden- 
ly appeared in public with a grand Ramilief, instead of 
the long-fiowing natural ringlets which he had exhibited 
for a considerable time befor:. Of course, the barben 
were all ioimediatcly worried to death for RamUies wigs ; 
and, in less than a week, there was not a sinsle live hair 
to be seen in the Parliament Close, the High Street, the 
Castle-Hill, or any other fashionable promenade ai>out 
Edinburgh :— from Dan to Beersheba all was barren. 
Whenever the Beau perceived tliat the whole crop was 
fairly cut aod carved^ in the coolest manner imaginable, 
he defied his peruke, and, all at once, to the astonishment 
and mortification of hundreds, reappeared with his own 
hair, as fresh and long as ever, it having been concealed 
all the time under his wig. It is unnecessary to describe 
or even to hint at the extent of ridicule with which this 
happy piece of waggery overwhelmed the icnrnm pecui 
of Beau Forrester. 

Lord P— - died in 1706, leaving a widow who could 
scarcely be expected to mourn for him. She was still a 
voune and beautiful woman, and might have procured 
her choice among twenty better matdies. Such, how. 
ever, was the idea she had formed of the married state 
from her fint husband, that she made a resolution never 
again to become a wife. She kept her resolution for many 
vears, and probably would have done so till the day of 
her death, but for a very singular drcumstance. The 
celebrated Earl of Sudr, who resided in Edinburgh du- 
ring the greater part of twenty yean which he sp^t in 
retirement from all official employments, fell deeply in 
love with her ladyship, and earnestly sued for her hand* 
If she could have relented in favour of any man, it would 
have been in favour qf one who had acquired so much 
public honour, and who possessed so much private worth. 
But she declared also to him her resolution of remain- 
ing unmarried. In his desperation, he resolved upon 
an expedient by which he might obviate her scruples, 
but which was certainly improper in a moral point of 
view. By dint of bribes to her domestics, he got him- 
sdf insinuated, over night, into a small room in her 
ladyship's house, where she used to say her prayers 
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evoy moioiiig', and tiie window af winch looked oat op* 
OB the principsl itreet of the dty. At this window, 
when the monfaig wit a Uttieadtvieed, he diowed hfan^ 
•elf, en dahtbiOe, to the people pasting aloDg the tticet; 
an exhibition which diteMened to hsre audi a ftHal ef. 
feet opon her bdyshipV repntadoDy that die aaw fit to 
accept ofhim fbr a hutband. 
6oe was moir happj as Countca of Stair than she had 

been as Ladj P • Vet her new hosbaad had one 

failing, whidb oeeaskmed lier nradi and fteqacnt onead- 
nesi. Like all other gentlemen at that period* he aome- 
tinies indnlged orer modi in the bottle. When ele« 
▼ated with liqoor, his temper, contrary to die general 
caae, waa by no means improred. Thos, on his readiiog 
home, after any Httle debaocfa, he genenlly had a qnar- 
rd with his wife, and sometimes eten treated her penon 
with Tiolenee. On one particular oeeadon* when quite 
transported beyond tlie bounds of reason, be gsre her so 



serere a blow iinon the upper part of the face, as to oc- 
casion die effiufon of blood. He immediatelr after fdl 
asleep, ahogcther uneonscioos of what he had aaoe* Lady 
Stair was so completdy orerwhehned by a tumult of 
bitter and poignant feeling, diat she made no attempt to 
bind op her little wound. She sat down on a aofii near 
her toroid hiuband, and wept and bled till morning. 
Mlien Us lordship awoke, and pereeired her dishereUra 
and Moo^ figure, be was surprised to die last degree, 
and eagerlT inquired how she came to be in such an un- 
usual conmtlon ? She anfwered by detdling to him the 
whole history of his conduct on the preeedfaig evening ; 
which stnng him so deeply with ngntf^Ubr he was a 
nobleman t^ the most merous feelings, — that he in- 
stantly towed to his wife never afterwards to take any 
spedes of drink, except what was first passed through 
her hands. This vow he kept moat scrupulously dll 
the d^ of his death. He never afterwam sat in any 
•onvivial company where his lady could not attend to 
unction his potations with her pennission. Whenever 
he gave any entertainment^ she^ways sat next him and 
filled his wine, till it was necessary for her to retire ; af. 
ter whidi, he drank only from a certain quantity whidi 
she had first Uid adde. 

The Eari of Stdr died in the year 1747, (at Queens- 
berry House, in the Canongate, Edinburgh,) leaving 
her ladyihio again a widow. She lived all die rest of 
her life, in dotarial sute, at Edinburgh ; where a dose, 
•r alley, m which she resided, sdll bears her name. She 
died in die year 1759. 



SCIENCE. 



POPULAR &EMABXS OX COmCTS, AXD OTHSIt 
CKLKSTL4L PHXITOICXMA. 



J^Theheavios didare ttaegloiyof Ood; and die flmiaiMnt 
nowftli Us haniy week.** 

Psalms or Davis. 

TfiK modem theory of comets has pretty dearly es- 
td>lished, that these apparcndy fiamins bodies, whidi 
were so long believed to be immense balb of fire,* may, 
on the contrary, be worlds inhabited by beings in every 
respect like oursdves, possessing vegetables similar to 
our own, and snflbriog no sendble dumge in tempera- 
ture, on advsndng ttom the dUtance of 11,200,000,000 
miles tnm die sun, to within a third part of the semi- 
diameter of that luminary. That the reader may be 
enabled to form any accurate notion of the weight which 
ought to be attached to this dieory, it will be necessary 

Mm In 1C80, to be fOOO tim« hotter Uun r«i4ioC iroa7 



I 



to iBakdtt fbw meftdinar? ohaenfidaDg tm ^ 
of heat 

Although the tun iff the great fotataia of Mtt, the 
btat vpon Hm sorfiKe Is probably not greater tiMB that 
of our own globe ; fbr, as caloric Is given oat whsD wm- 
tcr is poured Into acids or alcohol, so the heat of di» 
sun is, in all Hkdihood, prod n ced by: the rays at Q|^ 
min^iiig with, or passing throogli, our aoiw a p he t e. b 
proof of this, it will aiwajrs be fbuad, that aa the sir 
ittoeaaes in rarity, die heat deereaaea in intsodty, and 
vice v#rws ;— ..that beyond the limits of die atmosplisre 
eternal cold exists in the most briHhmt sunshine ^—ifcat 
the denser the air, the greater the heat ;— and, ffaadiy, 
that the ocean would be congealed into a aofid waato of 
ice, were there no atmosphcK aanoundhig die wotld, 
thoo^ the beams of a luminary, a thonaani tfmst 
brighter than our orb of day, shone npon it 

AHhoogh the coast of Peru is one of Ae hotttM A 
mates in the world, those who mradually aaoend ^ 
CordiDeraa fWim it, observe dwt the beat p ro gie a d r d y 
decreases ; so that when they have got to tlw valley of 
Quito, at the height of about 1400 toiaes abovie the levd 
of the sea, the tiiermometer, in the eonrse of liie vUe 
year, scarcdy rises 13 or 14 degiees riwve Zen, It 
they ascend still higlier, this temperature is snc oeeded 
by a severe winter ; and when they get to the perpoK 
dicular height of about 2400 toises, th^ meet with no- 
thing, even under the equinoctfal line, but ettxmi Ice. 
Some philosophers, it is true, account for the drmiai 
of temperature, by arguing that the warmth which is 
exper i enced at the surface ^ the earth is not merdf Ae 
direct heat of the sun, butof several canseg utnted ; end 
in particular, that the heat of die plains and vaflqr* ii 
owmg to the reflection and absorption of the aim'a rays 
from, and into, the ground. But this sohition ot tae 
difiiculty does not seem so satisfactory as that wUdi re. 
fers it to the comparative rarity or density of die air. 
To illustrate the subject, let us have reoourse to one or 
two simple experiments :— Place a piece of iee imder 
the receiver of an air-pump ; exhaust Ae atmosphcn^ 
and transmit the rays of the sun fVom a bumiiig miner 
Of convex lens upon die ice, widiin die reedver..-the 
brilliant fbcus will be seen to have no eflfect npoa Ae 
congealed mass. Allow the mirror or lena to semain, 
and admit the air ; the ice will dien immediatdy bq;ia 
to mdt Again, place a piece of ice in a transpaicnt 
receiver, and let the air be compressed ; the froeen mat- 
ter will be observed to dissolve rapidly, without any 
other assistance than the beams of day pasdng through 
the condensed medium. Agdn, let us suppose a fjMm 
of sand-stone to represent the earth ; a filagon, the sun, 
and a quart of alcohol in it, the light of the son ; poor 
the spirit firom the flagon, (or light fhnn the sun,) upon 
the ball of sand-stone, until it be quite satmMed-^-atin 
there wijl be no heat ; but suppose this sphere were sur- 
rounded by (we shall call it) an atmosphere oi wmter, 
immediatelv upon the alcohol mingling with the wmter, 
heat would be evolved ; the g^be would absorb the 
warmth ftom its atmosphere ; and while the stieam of 
spirit, falling tnm .the flagon opon the sphere, was 
cold as ice, the water around the ball would be of a 
pleasant, and even hotf temperature.* It is exaedy ao 
with the sun and its light, the earth and its atmoephoe. 
As oceans of alcohol alone could afibrd no warmth to 
the globe of sand-stone, so we mitAt look m vain fbr 
heat without air, though oceans of Ught envdoped the 
world a thousand dmes denser than what is now flow- 
ing from the orb of day. 
For a dmiUtf cause, the planet Merctiry, hvUng a 



• Sulphuric add buiueh an aiinity fbr water, diet they wffl 
imite in any proportion ; and the comUnedon tdiea place wifli 
tbewoduetMooraainteBMbaat. When Ibur parti, by 
oCthaadd are auddcnly mixed iHth ooaof walar, Che tu 
tare of the mixture riies, aceonUng to Or Vn, to 300" F. 
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lets «tiii08phere« tad the Ocdrg!am Sidtit a much gteiu 
er, thmn that which endrdes oar world, the mediam of 
hiMt may be BHke m both ; and it U likely, that the 
nearer the pliiiett axe to the son, the lesser will be their 
atmoapberes ; the Aurther removed, the greater. Oof 
own cairtb, by losinjn a part of its surroundiDg air, miglit 
be placed In the sySMm, where Mercury now is, without 
any incottvinicnce to its iidiabitants ; and In like roan« 
ner. were the atmospheres increased, it might rerolre^ 
witn the samt oomfort to mankind, in the orbit of the 
Georgian planet* 

These ttiings being premised, the phenomenon of 
cftaets and their tails will be more easily understood. 

In considering the eccentric orbits of comets, some 
such train of thought as the following may be supposed 
to pass through our minds : — It is not to be beUeved 
tliat a sing^ atom in creation was made io Tain ; yet 
what wtmt of beiacs ean mbabit worida, that are at one 
time In regions of the most perishing cold, at another 
in those of derooiing &n? Is it not possil]{^ that some 
measa may liaf<e been derised to afoid these extremes ? 
Could not tlie atmospheres of the comets be increased 
and decreased, as they lecede from, and ad?anoe towards, 
the son ? Does tlie velocity of their motions, as they 
approadi the sun, not cause their atmospheres to stream 
off fiom the kradeni, ind ftrm a sort of tall bdiind, 
wliich may again surround them as they recede from 
our system ? Are slnams, &t taOs, in point of fact, seen 
lasuinff from these luminaries ? And If so, are they in. 
▼adabij Unoed ftom the san ? Do they increase as the 
O0»st approaches that orb, and do they gradually sur- 
nsual il aa it rscedea firom the planetaiy system ? 80 
fiw as ideiias has yetgooe, alltneia qosshooi maybe 



When a comet is in its aphdion, or greatest distance 
fiooi th« •■% il Is completdy surrounded by ks snor* 
mous atQiOBpbere; in consequence of which, tlie besns 
of the sun, be they ever so feeble, in passing throuah 
sadi 4 6eaae medtum, will create a sufficient quantity 
of heat iot the support of animal and vrntaole life, 
even at that immeasurable distance. Bsifiy remarks, 
(Tide Hisu d*AS«(Ott. iii, Sft?*) that were the comet of 
IMO, fa its sphdioa, 188 times more remote fhmi the 
sun thaa the earth, it would reedve iva or (taking the 
refraction occasioned by its dense atmosphere Into con- 
sideralioo) six times as much light from the sun as we 
do firom the full moon. As the comet approadies tlia 
sun the eoma commences streaming from the head, and 
as the vdodty of the motion increases, the tail bcreascs 
la lengdi also. In so doing, the superabundant atmos- 
phere ia thrown off, and the same medium of heat ex- 
peiiaiced throughout all the comet*s orbit. But as Kpht 
Israes from the sun with such loconceiTable rapidity, 
the ta& of the comet win ba entangled therein, and iow 
from the sun as a banner does when pbying loosdy be- 
foie te wad* Gradually as die comet advaneea to the 
Terge of the planetary system, its tail will begin to sur* 
rooad if^ and as it trayds through the chilly depths of 
space, tUe more, and yet the more, will it be enydoped 
in its atmospheric mantle—to compare small things 
with gnett— |ust as a person in travdUngf^om tlie equa- 
tkt paie wMld.giadually incroase his iqv 



li wffl BOW a p p s te otltet thftl the periods of the 
comets Bd^t be Dsstty correctly calculated by obser- 
▼ing the length of tndr tails, and distances fromfthe sun ; 
eonddeong, 1st, That.those comets which ha?e the longest 
tsaina, aadf are fbrtliest from the centnl orb in tndr 
pcnnsnoDs, mast also baTe me greatest orbits, conse* 
qwady tbe Iobmsi periods. 3d^, That those wUeh 
advance nearer the luminary, with yerr long trains, will 
be the next in osder. 8dly, That the comets which 
haye diQctcr comas and are far from the sun in their 
perihdiofts, tbe third. 4thly, That those which have 
ahorter trsins, and are nearest the sun, will haye the 



least orbits and periods.* It appears, moreoyer, that 
the planets haye atmospheres in proportion to their dis- 
tances fWmi the son ; and that the sun itsdf, by haying 
a yery rare and thin atmosphere under its phosphores- 
cent mantle, (wfaidi will float on the air as oQ does on 
water,) may be the abode of bdngs in eyery respect si- 
milar to ourselyes, with this diffimnce, tliat as they in- 
habit the greatest and noblest orb in our system, they 
are perhaps more worthy of enjoying that bkssing. 

Before conduding the^ obsenrations it may further be 
remarked, that it seems extremdy probable, thai every 
pkmet in the eystem was origimtiiif a comet ; and that 
every comet wiUJtnaBff become a planet. As the sun Is 
the largest orb, and moreoyer the centre of our system, 
it is mSuial to condude that it came into existence fiisL 
Before the sun was created, an ethereal medium, like a 
great mist, may be supposed to have pervadedall space, 
and that at the will of^ the Almighty, centres of attrac- 
tion were pointed out in the embryo of creation, to which 
the surrounding partides ot matter approximated and 
fomied nebuht^ which in process of time acquired such 
a degree of density, as to be capable of being affected 
by the laws of attraction. The gravitating mass would 
then move towards the nearest body, wiu a velocity 
increasing as the distance decreased, until the more af- 
teouated portion of the nebulous matter streamed off 
fkom the denser nucleus in the form of a tail. At thdr first 
outset these new bodies would move In straight lines to- 
wards thdr sttracting sources ; but, as there exists a 
power of repulsion, as well as of attraction, in all the 
heavenly bodiei, they would be unable to come into 
actual contact with the suns previotuly existing, and, 
like comets, would perform thdr semidrde round the 
luminaries, and thence be repelled into the depths of 
spaoew When the efiect of this action had ceased, (which 
would take place when they were in their aphdion^ they 
would again be attracted, and again repelled ; with thto 
difference, that at every revolution the dennty of their 
nudi would be incrMsed —the len^ of thdr tails 
shortened and the eccentridty of their orbits diminish- 
ed—in a word, that thejr would gradually become 
planets, and move round their respective suns in regular 
drdes. Thus does it seem not unlikely, that every 
planet io the solar system has originally been a vapour 
-^a nebula— a ^comet : and that every comet will fi- 
nally become a planet. To give still greater strength 
to this hypothesis the CsHowiog facts may be stated ;— 
First, the indefat^able Sir WUliam Herschd has dis- 
oovered no less than 2000 nebula— and since these are 
vidble to the eye of man, how prodigious, how infinite, 
must be the number scattered Uiroughout the uni?er8e I 
and these nebula bear such a resemblance to the distant 
comets, that they have frequently been confounded. 
Seeondluy several comets have been seen with no nu- 
deus whatever, presenting only a slight thickening to- 
wards the middJe, which was so traoducent that the stars 
were distinctly teen through the very centre ; while others 
have been vidble with a solid nucleus of 2000 mUes in 
diameter— nay, history records comets that have appear- 
ed as large as the sun, (vide Seneca, N. Q. L 7) c 15.) 
seid authors, seeking for a natural cause, have attri- 
buted the darkness at our Saviour's cnictfixion, to an 
edipse of the sun, occasioned by such a comet passing 
between him and the earth. ThWdly^ the tails of co- 
mets are geoendly a little concave towards the sun ; the 
fixed Stan are always vidble through them, and some- 
times th^ are so brilliant that they have been distia- 
ffuished auring fiill moon, and even after Ae ridng of 
me sun. Fourthly f there are three instances of comets 
actually revolving within tlie limits of our planetary 
system : 1st, the comet of Encke, which never passes 



e ThtdismettroftheoonietpflntieeDatLsiusnoe.biSwlts- 
erlsnd, 15tli December 174f, wm netrlf tliree Ctznes that of tbe 
earth, and iU tail was no Ins than t3 minkios of miles. 
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the orbit of Japiter : 2d, the comet of Gambart, which 
timYelf but a little way beyond the orbit of the same 
planet at its greatest distance from the lun ; and 3d, 
the well-lmown comet of 1770* which in iu present 
moTementt never goes beyond the orbit of Uranus.* 

If these phenomena serve to confirm the hypothesis 
now advanced, the work of creation may be considered 
as still going on in the heavens, — and the foundations 
only of innumerable orbs are yet laid on the bosom of 
space. The Almighty is still at work in the illimitable 
fields of ether : in Uie boundless regions of infinity ; 
and every day, every hour, new worlds are perh^ 
springing into existence ! 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
No. IV. 

CWa have plcaiiirs in snnoanciBg that these Lctt«s will be 
eontlnoed regularly ones a ^oitai^t.] 



On Saturday last, I was admitted to the private view 
of the work^ of Modem Art at the British Institution. 
The exhibition is, on the whole, considered superior to 
that of last year. Many of the pictures, however, have 
already been before the public, at the Royal Academy 
and the Suffolk-street Rooms ; and what adds to the 
offence, these are honoured with situations, which, in 
my opinion, belonged more properly to others shown 
for the first time. Those who had the direction of the 
matter, have left themselves no apology, as they have set 
forth in the catalogue that many creditable pictures 
were returned for want of room. The number of paint- 
ings is 532-.-there arc 9 specimens of sculpture. 

From some preparatory announcements, expectation 
was considerably on tiptoe as to this exhibition, and I 
confess that I for one have been disappointed. In the 
highest department of art, there is not a single good 
feature— scarcely even an attempt of the kind ; and of 
the poetical character, there are but few. Neither is 
there any overflow of portraits—for which there is scope 
for gratitude ; — ^but of the Dutch school, the scenes and 

Soups in domestic life, there is a multitude. Whether 
ritisli genius will gain by descending to the taste of 
the Bel^an swamps, is, to my simple perception, ex- 
ceedingly problematicaL Doubtless, this class of pro- 
ductions is most acceptable to the cash critics who dwell 
city.wards-.-and the artists know, and, per force, take 
advantage of the fact. Perhaps I may hereafter notice 
some of the best pictures expliatly ; at present, from the 
rapid survey I made of the collection, I could not con- 
saentiously attempt it. There is a promising array of 
names ; and, among the old and the young best entitled 
to approbation in their works, I considered Collins, Dan- 
by, H. Howard, £. Landseer, Morris, Briggs, Roberts, 
Stanley, Inskipp. Linnell, Pidding, Webster, and Eitj. 
Northcote*s '^ Aaoration of the Shepherds *' is certainly 
extraordinarr for an artist in his 90th 3rear. The pic- 
tures marked told^ amounted to twenty-three. 

An engraver named Cooey, not much known except 
to antiquaries, is executing a work, from sketches by 
himself, whidi has excited considerable interest among 
the lovers of the monuments of Gothic architecture. It 
will comprise the best remains of that order in Europe. 
Such of the specimens as I have seen are finished wiUi 
a delicacy and precision truly admirable. The work 
is to be published in numbers, by Messrs Moon, Boys, 
and Graves, Pall Mall. The Marquiss of StaflS>rd and 



* It it enrious to obierv^ that Apononlni Myndiut sflbms 
that the oomets were reduoned by the Chaldens among the pla- 
aets. 



others of the higher orders^ distinguished for taste im 
the arts, have twn a lively interest in it. The aitist 
was formerly employed upon the Monasticoo* 

The only thing approaching to literary news it the 
appearance of the first number of a weekly journal, en- 
titled the Ecclesiastic, edited by the Rev. Henry Steb- 
bing. It professes to be a religious and tumlj p^Mr, 
and its motto is taken from MaUhew, 5th chapter, 44A 
verse. The Ecclesiastic hath a most slumberoas aipect, 
and like many excellent things, b easier praised than 
read. 

I am just about witnessing the first representation of 
a comedy, in three acts, at Ck>vent Garden. It is eo- 
tiUed, The Widows Bewitched. If it be half as mirth- 
inspiring as the Beaux Stratagem at the same theatre, 
it snail nave my voice for a six weeks* repetitJoo. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



ITAMKWXLL TO TOIT, AKOLXOCA f 

J?y James Sheridan Enowtm* 

[It it slmoit unnecenary tottata, tiiat hi givtBgaplaeelb iteM- 
lowing tilcnted emitloB, by one of the moit warm-heaited of 
Eria'iiaoi.weinake DoavowslofoarownpolltkalsSntiiMnla 
Party teUiif— whatever that may be— will never be allowed la 
interfiere with our enjoyment of good poc&7<»Bd. LiL Jon;] 

Faeewxix to yoo, Anglesea !— Said you yMi*d iMtber 

The Papists of Erin with powder and sted ?» 
And soon as we wdoomed, we found yon a brotlicr. 

Alive to our sores, and as ready to heal ! 
O never believe but the bosom of spirit 

By nature responds to humanity's call ; 
And where minds are illumined 1^ honoor and mcfit^ 

The foe that turns friend, is the friend after nO. 

Sore wethonght at that mommtyonrmemory sUtmbs'd, 

Sure we Mt in our hearts *bni8 a hlundo' you maAe, 
As the battles we fought by your side in we nnmborM, 

When with Catholic France at shilldagh we p]ay*d ! 
Tou forgot the poor Roman, to treason a strsiiger. 

When he bled by the Protestant banner you bore ; 
For O, could you believe that the loyal in danger 

Would oeaae to be true when the battle was oVr ? 



By the ray of that star which no gem ever lighted— 

The brightest you weai^-brighter mortal iie*er wore ! 
Have you found us a people by errors benighted. 

But fit to be slaves ?— Do we merit no more ? 
By thy hlglubounding valour— the fiery courses— 

The war-horse^ that bore you like flame throg|^ the 
fight! 
Were the Nation not vHe^ ooold Intolemice force her 

To stifle the voice that exdaims for her right? 

Tou have said it ! Tou saw, in the zeal that inspired os, 
No wish that your own loyal breast would disown; 

Though the loyid with insult and wrong would have 
fired us 
With hatred alike for the htw and the throne ! 

Tou found us no ooncbtve of traitors^ contriving 
The downftU of Order, In Ubaty'a name ; 
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But Viitikto «paity, ligaUy Uri^iiig 
T« rewoe llidr nee from offrt&diaa and shame ! 

Toa wcM look*d ibr, a doud, nan^ bat tempett por- 

Tbe vlHtant still of our storm.riTeii land ! 
Tea esoa like the smiy out of diaos asecndini^ 

SnWhnf, at bis Maker's benignant command ! 
Our long reign of darknes, anchequer*d l^-despalring ! 

Which eadi hope of dawn but protracted anew 1 
Tea aeatter'd with radianoe resplendent— ^repairing 

Whole ages of Night with the Day that it threw. 

Farewdl! FVoni tin land that now darkens to lose yon, 

Your Tirtne the yondiers that witness it bean— 
As thej drown the Tile lani^ with which Faction por- 
onesyoi:^- 

The UeseiDga of miUiaiM invoked 'mid the tears ! 
Parewdl! Ah too short was thy visit, to lighten 

So b rig htly to Ughtm our land, overeast I 
But the ocean's prond crest shall her emerald brighten 

No mcne— when the glow of thy memory la past ! 



THE PLAOVE OF DARXXI88. 

jy the Autkcr of the ** Lament of the Wondering Jew^ 

tmd other Poemt*** 

Hatb he, whose breath first bade the son to bc|, 

Blown ont his light? or, muflled in the rolie 

Of Night, slesps he smong the fleecy clouds?— 

Is the oil of thy everlasting lamp. 

Fair Moon, bnmt oat, not to relume again? 

Is thy fisoe changed, to change not any more?— 

Tc stsrry orbs, are ye quench*d in the clouds ?— 

Te comets, are ye called up to his throne^ 

Yoor home of light,— >yoar early dwdling-plaoe ?— 

Ye Hgfatningi^ is yoor ammunition done^ 

Or are yoor forky arrows laid aside 

To ahai yen well against the awful day?— 

Is £arth*s globe blotted from the universe? 

Is Nature dead, and is this burial black, 

Whkh all things wear, the worid's frmehd dress? 



tin San shone not, winged with firc^ 
No waters rose in mists, or fell in rains 
And dews upon the gasping lands ;— 
Beonae tlie Moon shone not, the tides forgot 
To join the mermaids^ singing to their shdis ;— 
Becaoae the stars dione not, the mariner 
Had Isst his path amid the trackless waves. 

The sphere^ whose music makes such harmony 
To the ear of Philosofby, song not ; 
The ecdiestra of winds, and waves, and wood% 
Flaty'd not, as they w«e wont, in emuloos tones; 
Oeean waked not ixpaa her mighty harp 
(TonchM by the fingers of the homdess storms) 
A wildCTness of spirit-stirring sounds ; 
The orphan winds cared not to roam the fields. 
To Idas the death-Uke chedcs of hueless flowers ; 
The babbling brooks, that, as they flow along, 
Hum msoy a pleasing ditty to themselves. 
Forgot their wild notes^ and in silence lay 



Asleep in icy sheets upon thdr beds; 

In the fiur wilderness the whispering leaves 
And birds were mute ; and silent Solitude^, 
With finger on her lip^ sat foil of ftar. 

The lower animals were all dismay'd ;^ 
The oock, who counted the unerring hoars, 
Crowed at his wonted time ; thepeamntboy 
Waked, and he wondered why the sun stiD slept. 
And health's breeze pla/d not with his curly locks. 
The owl tired of the mdandidy hours and slept ; 
The toad had wander'd frtnn his native pool. 
And crawl'd into the palace, and he dared 
To sit like an usurper on the throne^ 
And underneath the crown he put his head. 
Mocking at royalty, and drank from silver urns ; 
And in th* unfinished bowl of revelry 
He dipp*d, and lay intoxicate, and died ; 
And slimy snakes laid them in beauty's bnast. 
And twined their forms in her lazurlant curls. 
And touch'd her timid chedi sacred to love. 

The glow-worm lighted up its lovdy lamp. 
And worshippers bow'd to the senseless thing; 
Volcanoes held aloft their flaming torch. 
And multitudes around them howling sat 
On mountain tops; and mighty forest-trees 
And houses were made watch-fires unto men ;i— 
Fire's eye had slept in every human home.-* 
Thousands were seen rushing to ruin fi^t, 
Chadng the ignes fatul on the heath. 
Which plunged them amid pits and marshy fens. 

Some travellers carried in their hand a brandi 
Of rotten wood ;^t shone, but warm*d them not ; 
But many fell down gulfr and unknown steeps, 
High carnival for beast and bird of prey. 

The eyes of all men Btrain'd to compass light: ' 
The shepherd frtnn his mountain eyry look*d ;i— 
The mariner look*d for the morning star ;— 
The bacchanal, at wassailing and wine^ 
Had sworn to tire the night and see the sun ; 
He fell ; his laugh was changed into ahowl ;— 
The poet look'd, all nature was a Mank ;— 

The painter looVd, the landscape was a blot ; 

The beauty look*d— but dark, as in their graven 
Beneath their fringy lids her starry eyes 
Lay viewless, passionlesi^ and uninspired ;— 
The man of observation dropt his pen, 
A doud obssored the windows of his mind ;— 
The astronomer, confounded in his views 
And speculations, own*d a Mighty Cause ;— 
The blind man only Mi as he had wont- 
To walk in darkness was not new to him. 

Imagination, too, was at her work. 

And conjured up the ghosts of murder'd Time. 

The kindlinesses all of man to man. 

The interchange of word and spealdng lool^ 

The magic of a tear, the sunny smiley 

The electric of the touch, whoi hand shakes hand. 

And flies firom hand to heart ; friendship and love^ 

The lovely diildren of the heart, all died. 

And melancholy leaned on his pde brow ; 

Joy danced not, for his limbs were paralysed. 

And Hope saw nothing thro* her telescope. 

Glaigow. T. B. J. 



X.A CHXHU.I.C. 

[ThefiUowing FMe Ufrtm Oiepen of an aeeompHthd 

Jbreigner.] 

UvxCheplUearide 

Disoit, '* Je ii*al plus d'l^PP^^ i 

Je sens mon oorpt devenlr plui petit, 

£t ma peau m tane et m ride : 

C*eit fait de moi ; je deyieoa chryaalidfl^ 

De mon op^ dettin rigooieiue ! 

^ace infortun^e et maudlte ! 

Voila pourtant le lort affreux 

On chaque Chenille est r^dnite. 

Tout en parlant die e'endort 

De oe profond lommril qu'elle prend poor la 

l^ar hazard, aupree d'ellfl^ 

Un papillon l^er, brillanl^ 

Fretilloit, battoit de Taile, 

£t foarooit en rtoutant. 
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LITERARY CHIT*CHAT AND YARIETISS. 



Thk estoBiiTe hittorieel iravk. «> long aBBomeed hy 61r 
Jamci M«i*Hfntftrt*, if now Ukdy to appear euly In tpring. Sir 
James has also imdeitakoi to prepare for the CaUnet Cydopadia, 
a Popular History of England* to form three rohimei of that 
puhlieation* 

The lively anthoress of the Diary of an Ennuyte annonaoei a 
new work, to be called. The Loves of the Poets. 

A new noreU from the pen, we helieve, of Lady Moiigvi* la 
■bout to appear, entiUed, The Daverels. The Ettrick Shephe^ 
has expressed a hope that It may not be confounded with The 

Haverelt» 

Mr Grattan, the auttwr of Highways and Byways, has a new 
work in the press. Traits of Travel, or Tales of Men and Cities. 
We hope the work may be better than this afbcted and unmean- 
ing name seems to augur* 

The Diary and Correspondence of the odebrated Dr Doddridge 
ue in a forward state at press, under the superintendence of hia 
fieat-grandson. 

We understand that the dew author of the Subaltem Is pre* 
ptiing the Chdaea Pendoners, a Serlea of Military Stories. 

The author of To-day In Ireland Is about to publish a ntw 
Series of Taks, called. Yesterday la Iidand. Weshall, doubt- 
less, soon have To-morrow in Iidand* and then, probably, the 
Day after To>mcMrrow In Ireland. 

Mr Valpy Is publishing a Scriea of School and College Greek 
Classics, with EngUah Notes, tai duodeehno. The Medea and 
Hecuba of Euripidea, and the GSdipus of Sophodes, are ready. 
Thueydides, Herodotna, X eno ph o n , and othera, will foUow In 
laceeasioo, on the same plan. 

Mi« Isabd Hill has in the press a volume called. Holiday 
Dreams t w» L^gbt Reading in Poetry and Prose. 

There is preparing for publicatian. Rural Recollections; or. 
The Progress of Improvement in Agriculture and Rural AlBdn, 
by George Robertson, author of The Agricnlttual Survey of Mid- 
Lothian. 

R. A. Smith.— We are happy to state that the concert whidi 
took place, last Wednesday evening. In St George's Church, for 
the benefit of the fkmlly of the late R. A. Smith, wu attended by 
nearly fourtesD hundred persona. The arrangementa were^ on 
the whole, very judickms; but we regret that ndther Miss Nod 
nor Mils Ettaa Paton gave their assistance. 

Futa Aara.— We understand that Martin's celebrated paintiitf 
of the Dduge, ti^ether with the Holofemes of Etty, one of the 
most brilliant of the English ooknirists, are anuwg the pictures to 
be exhibited this year at the Seottlsh Aeademy. Therewillbe 
ten or twelve portraits by John Watson Gordon at tb» Royd In- 
stitutkms and, having already seen most of them, we itel oonfl-' 
dent that they will tend to increase, still more, tiie reputation of . 
that very admirable artist. Among the rest. Is a'portrait of Pro- 1 



iiBisar wnsoii, wfaicfa U hgr IwthabMiniMMittMttai |i«»Mi 
taken of hiai. 

TheaMctti Goit^p.— The London tfieatres 

a t ten ded than they are at present, whilst, we are aony to say, 

•tUytbaMvarsak theeeaainKdlnbwi^b^At 




thews, Yates, and T. P. Cooke, seem to be carryiag ewry •M^g 
befoeethem, for they soaroely ever bring outapiece tbatlaaoc 
eminenUy s u eoes dU t— The Itallsa Opera opened this 
with ''La Donna dd Li«Ob* and a new Prima D 
Mademoiselle Montiodll, "h*^"^ the r rfi T«pf^ 

Kean has relinquished hia engagement at Covant Garden, in< 

iequ enc e ot some misunderstanding arlsiiig o|it of hIa 

" sudden fairti s p o sitt oa.'' We wUh'he would eome down berate 
a fortaii »t ^ M i ss Isabella PKenhaaparibnned here thwacr ft! 
**""iw tn gmtd hniitri ? shr appfwrs a pkaiam < taiai aiilii. ■ml, i 
a townswoman, ought to be encouraged. She hasher benaftt on 
Monday.-A new piece, called " Charles ZIL* wUdi baa lad a 
good ran in Leadoii, waaptodaeedlaatitf^itbateraMaaiao 
Ute for our eritiolsra.— The author of " VkgtelM" la i^ria at 
work eo a comedy* TbeCRiliueof hisUathaafMilypiitMmoB 
hlsmeCtleu He has a foeUng that the thing Is fai hiQu andkdc* 
tcrmined that it shall not be for wantof p e r s e v eanee if ft tfoci 
notooneoit He hM our best iHdM flora find trioBplu 

l^ESELY LitT or PEmroBiuvcsf; 
Jai}. 31.— Feb. (t 

Sat. ComOry Girl, and Lord ^tkt Mmmr* 

Mon. DnewMo, NopsdeM, ^ Free and Eaey* 

TuBB. aOuMlpr Seandml, ^RMtah DreKgk 

Wan. Country Girl, ^ Marriage <if Figaro, 

TRva. The WUl, Day e^fter the Wedding, (^ lord ^ Oe Mmm^ 

Fai. OiarieeXn., HeUeemeVntk, 4 JtoaiaA Drwog, 




TO OtTR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A oonsiderBble number of new works lie upon nor table te ia> 
view, all <^whidi we shall notice as soon as possIUa. 

An ingenious sdentillc correspondent has an artide in pttpna- 
tion upon the phrsndlogied deveiopemantof BmriU and IUm^ 
which we doubt not wiU be panned with Inlafcat. 

The paperon ** Rdigions Division** is respectably wiitaa^ bit 
it does not seem to contain any thing sufBdentiy striking oc oii- 
glnal to warrant publications we dull be glad, how«ver, to 
ftom the author again.— The *' Essay on Italy," " J 
and " A Sailor's Dream," will not sultua. 

Tha " Sonnets** by a Lady, whioh we have : 
deen, will appear In an early Number.*-'* R. 6." of 
improving, but he li not quite good enou^ yetf—There are 1 
pretty lines in " Mhutrdsy,** but as a whole it is 
"TbeDumbMddf'andthednisionsof ••O. M.a**aad -Ik 
M. D." win not suit tis, thoogh tiiere la soma medt In aO ttHsa 
pieoes. We are notawaiawhateriaiawehavaeoaMlnedtoa^ 
title •< Y. A.* of Abvdeen to Jalllet vpM ig a ooff «f «»■ 
iriUeh begin thus»— 

•« When last wt met. we parted eoU, 
Whieh to my bosom proted a daitk*^ 

" Should the foregoing,** adds " Y. A." " joeet year aj^aube 
tion, 1 shall be happy in sending you a little ^eoe oecadonaDy." 
We have particulariy to request of " Y. A." and hia broCte>- 
rfaymesters, not *' a little piece,** but a little peaee^^^^W. M.* ani 
" J. K." axe ander consJderatiop.— The Song on Barney thoi^ 
in types, is unavoidaUy p ostponcd till our next. 

The communication on the sutijeet of " BaUantyncfs Eumli^ 
tion of the Human Mind,** wiUappear in onrnext*-" L. ^*aad 
'• T. A.** have just been reedved. 



TO OUR RSADERa 



Iir future, the hot-pressing of the Edinburgh IMertrg Jemnui 
will be discontinued, the practice hating been foond not tafy 
materially to ta^lure the appearance of tiM work, frou tibe bnnied 
manner in whioh the operation waa aeeessaftty padfanBad. bet 
also to oeeaaion many vexatloos delays. In the Monthly WmtM, 
however, the hot-pressing will be continued as fbroMrly ; beeaoat 
there Is suffldent time todry the sheets eflbetnaUy. The fUM 
Monthly Part, for January 1829, la now ready for ddtvety. 
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T%e OfeMaf of the Sixth Seal. A Sacred Poem. 

London ; Longman and Co. 1829. 8vo. Pp» I79. 
TkeAfiieauiaTale; and other Poemt, By D.Moore. 

OlMgow ; RobemoQ and Atldnsoo* Pp. 216. 
J^oeffu^ ly Thomat Brydsoiu Oku^ow ; John Wylio. 

XKKcmjl«unethiQg partieuUrly pleasant in liaTing 
pot Into tiors hands a bew yolame of poetry, moist firom 
the prest«-4resb and uncut. Who Knows what ita fu- 
tnrt dertiny may be ? It has not yet gone abroad to the 
vorid, and we open it in silent expectation, as if about 
to look into the mcsbI mechanism of a mind hitherto 
wnczplarad* Bvevy one, we sappdse^ remembers the 
Uitftitflil cariosity and sorpiiie with which, when a 
drikL» heib^t investigated the hidden springs and wheds 
of a watch^ glittering in their golden intricacy, and fw 
e¥er levolTiD^ with a iicking sound, like the Toice of a 
living thing. Somewliat iddn to this feeling, is the 
noie Bodstnted emotion of the lover of poetry, when he 
opens the leaves of a book upon which, for aught he can 
tan, may be written words rife with immortauty. The 
diilfl, it is true, discovers no singing»bird in the cham- 
ben of the watch ; and rarely indeed are the critic's 
hopes yratifisd, if he has ventured to anticipate some 
higher, cmanatkm of Ae spirit and the energy divine. 
But, nevertheless, watches will tick, and poets will 
fcribblcL to the end of time ; and to jodge by the num. 
ber of nymes we have occasion to see almost every day, 
there seems to be much less probability of the former 
going too slofw, than of the Utter going too quick. 

It matters not Let poets of all shapes and sizes 
ftmish I They are useful members of society, however 
malL Their lucubrations are the safety-valves by 
whioi manv a distressed mind is lightenea of a thou* 
sand idle phantaaiea. - If they did not write, they would 
die, or go distracted. To them, pen, ink, and paper, 
ofibfd an intellectoal stomach-pump. Nor do wo speak 
it pfofiikkdy, thongh perhaps we express it quaintly. 
Then is a anbstantial relief, and not uofirequently a po. 
drive happiness, in being able to embody one*« thoughts 
in worfi; and of the ftill extent of this happiness, 
poets alone are aarare. Thers are poets, no doubt, who 
exist as poets ooly to themsdves, — whose deep feelings 
haye been ih«^ up, like the winds in the cave of iEolus, 
in the leoillls of their own breast, who have walked 
amoog odisr*men— .^^ among diem, but not of them** — 
and Imew not that they were formed differently flrom the 
beings by i4tbm they were snrrounded, — knew not that 
die sighto and sounds of external nature exercised a far 
deeper power over their senses,*knew not that they 
pOMcsaea the gift of song, and diat were the harp whose 
notes ntnghanh beneath the touch of others, but placed 
in thiir ^ands, they could, without an efibrt, make it 
diseosiie inbst doquebt music It is seldom, however, 



that talent lies thus dormant There seems, in niost 
cases, to be something inherent in its very natui^, which 
incites it to spring into a wide arena, and fteely, lUmost 
recklessly, to fling its trophies to the crowd. Kijowledge 
is power, but it b power of a certain sort ; it is power 
which is respected more than loved. Genius is power, 
and power of a higher description ; for it commands the 
affections, while it overawes the mind. Knowledge is 
something difierent— something apart, as it were — fVom 
the man to whom it belongs ; genius is not We may 
esteem knowledge but hate its possessor ; with genius 
this distinction never holds good. Knowledge is to be 
acquired ; and, by industry and perseverance, the merest 
plodder may attain it ; genius is innate, and implies a 
more delicate physical and mental organization. Oenius 
and poetry are synonymes ; and the one can hardly exist 
without the other. But poetry is not alwsys to be looked 
for in measured lines, or even in written words. It is 
like beauty, and may be found under msny shapes. It 
glows upon the canvass,-— it breathes over themar|>Ie, — 
ft lightens up the eye of the musician, — it goes forth 
with the youiig enthusiast to distant 'lands,~Ut gazes 
with the astronomer upon the midnight planets, — it 
moves abroad into the sunshine with her who, in her un. 
pretending purity and loveliness, adds fre& lustre to 
the morning. Poetry is the only visible part of the im- 
material soul — the ray that emanates &om the glorious 
essence it encircles. 

But we are generallzMig too much ; ,aQd, with cold- 
blooded apathy, are keeping all this time three poets 
anxiously waiting for our opinion on their respective 
merits. As they are all very unlike each other, except 
in the single circumstance that each, no doubt, believes 
himself possessed of a crediuMe portion of the dlvinut 
qfflatutf we mutt take the lil^ty of saying a few words 
of them, separatim et teriaiim. 

The " Opening of the Sixth Seal " is a poem m blank 
verse, founded upon a very sublime passage in *' Reve- 
lations,*' descriptive of the final dissolution of the clobe. 
The theme which the author particularly undertakes to 
illustrate, is the Last Judgment, — a theme unquestion* 
ably replete with the finest materials of poetry, but which, 
though frequently attempted, has never been done jus- 
tice to, because finite capacities must ever strive in vain 
to descibe the doings of Him who is infinite. The 
author of the present poem informs us, in his preface, 
that he did not peruse Pollok*s ^< Course of Time** un- 
til be had '< concluded his own task." ThUi declaration | 
we certainlv think was necessary to save him from the j 
charge of having borrowed part of his plan from that 
poem. Not only.is there a pretty dose resemblance be- ! 
tween certain passages in the >^ Opening of the Sixth 
Seal,*' and certain others in the ^' Coarse of Time," but 
the general tone and style of the former are far from 
being unlike those of the latter. To the author indivi- 
dually, this circumstance, being accidental, cannot be 
charged as a fault ; but as it brings his production into , 
diMKr comparison with a more comprdiensive and power- I 
fbl work, it certainly is a misfortune. I 
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As we hKft already hmted, we are ineUned to quea- 
tion much whether the myeteriei of a future judgment 
is ft siibjeic wMiia tl^ nasp •▼eo of a vbSM of ^ 
verykkhett order,--* Miheo'soraDaiila'is. Neither 
do we think that different trams of thought, neeessarily 
arising from a choice of different subjects, constitute 
different degrees of excellence in poetry. There is no- 
thing whidi prorcs, a priori^ one person to be more of 
a poet than another, maaily because he efa aoi ef to writt 
about the sun, moon, and stars, or any of the great con- 
vulsions and revolutions of nature, instead of the more 
familiar and better-undefUood objects and desigiia of 
creation. It is true, that more lof^ language mutt ae- 
cessarily be used in the one case than in the other ; but 
lofty langitage is not the proper test of genius, although 
it is neroaps too often confounded with originality of 
thought, A thousand powof ul emotions must imme- 
diately arise, even in tne most uninspired bosom, as 
soon as the idea of a perishing world suggests itself; but 
as soon as these emotions are put into w<»rds, they are 
found to be almost universal, and oonsequenUy are en- 
titled to be considered common-place. In like nurnner, 
the sight of a dyios £ower suggests a train of reflections 
which nobody would get any credit by claiming as his 
own, for they are the propertr of all ; and the only dis- 
tinction between this case and the finrmer is, that dying 
flowers being more frequently met with than dying 
worlds, the associations necessarily connected with the 
one have been more ficeooently put on paper than dioae 
as necessarily connected with ttie other. But he alone 
is the true poet to whom associations occur, idiether 
about a flower or a world, which do not occur to ordi- 
nary minds. The Omnipresence of the Deity is a su* 
hlime subject; but magniloquent truisms regarding it 
no more constitute poetry than die couplets concerning 
hearts and dart* tacked to a boarding-school girPs love- 
letter. In short, it is not the subject that makes the 
poet;— it is the poet who must throw over the subject 
the mantle of his own genius, by which we mean mat 
he must say something concerning it, which none of the 
rest of the world would ever have said, but which, as 
soon as it is said for them, all admit to be true, because 
it awakens in their own bosoms a chord hitherto un- 
touched. 

If we wply this criterion to the ^ Opening of the 
Sixth Seal," (and the test though just, is certainly 
somewhat severe,) we are afraid that In many respects 
it will be found wanting. The author's abilities are un- 
questionably respectsbk, but not of that high and ori- 
ginal sort necessary to give a new and unhackneyed cha- 
racter to his dieme. We have had, before now, a thou- 
sand descriptions of the fallen state of man*s nature, of 
the i^proacb of a final reckoning, of the disentombment 
of the dead, of the millions congregated aroond the 
throne of an almighty judge, of the sentence passed upon 
them, and of the agony of the wicked and the joy ofthe 
good. Among our recent poets PoUok has dwelt upon 
these topics with most force and success. They aiv a^dn 
recurreo to in the «' Opening of the Sixth Seal,*' «nd 
in it PoUok, so far as we can see, is no where surpassed. 
It is but jusdco, however, to this later author to state our 
opinion, that he in several instances comes very near 
bis prototype. In proof of this itatcmenty we quote the 
following ptsfagesi— 

So man, aiculphed in sin, fSrom age to age^ 
Went on hia ftaifbl course, and vengeance slept, 
By Mercy soothed to rest ; nnehan^ngetiU, 
The seasons In their eeaselon dance went round. 
And tin earth yielded up her Inereaaa; man 
n est less alonc^ laboured inoessantly 
'^o find a chango— fiN* he sought out now laod^ 
asplorsd new nglons, wandered on the seas, 
ncreaaed in knowledge much. In adence much, 
And in sin more. Nations arose In mi^t 
Gloried a while aliove their fUlows, vraved 



The iron semtre over half the worU, 
Grew great in arms, In wea lth, ia ' 



TheaM TJ she d i w^-^ 

Onij^ AoTo all his tscw ^ 

A mighty anattr spirit'that would sway 

A maoisnt the frail destinies of man ;— 

A wioment o*er the earth destructive staDc, 

Lift his proud head, gem crowned, above the dost 

That was around him, and then like a dream 

Seared W the day*«lar,fMe away: rMd wftrs, 

Flamed fires, Reamed swords, snoiled death ; firamife i 

age 
Slept BOt the aifww, oMiddsNd BOt the dacW 
Nor was the bow unstrung iqioa the earth. 
For many a rolling year. 

The next estract is still better t it d s s e ti bet tlw m 
expected coming of the day of judgement x.^ 

That fiUal mom, as it was wont, arose 
Cloudless and beautiAd; the bsAmy breath 
Of vfimal zephyrs, floa^ng o*er the earth. 
And mid ^be flo#ret8 wantoning, with balm 
Came laden, stealing on the burning cheek 
That rose to look upon Its swe et n es s ;*-&r 
And wide the conesrt melody of birds, 

WhsBs la their 'verdant canopy thqr fl^ 

Hymned to the rising sun ; bright dew gena stood 

On ev«ry grassy spear, and leaf, and bough, 

And early choristers to Hkn above 

Poured t&eir shrill matins. In the meadows pettm 

The fleecy flock to restless eehoei flung 

Their murmuring voices, and the lowing iMrd 

Ddighted hailed the oondng of the day. 

And the sun rose in beauty ;— net in Mood 

Deep-dyed, nor half ecUpeed, nor Molted o'er 

With ftarlbl qtots, him. Mack, and omhsous^ 

Bwt with mi— Hied sptandov, ardent sailkd 

On his attsBdant planets, and hia smlla 

Gladdened all nature; rung the forest shadf^ 

Hills, vales, and mountains, with wild noftes of Joy 9-- 

The flowret raised its little azure head. 

Which night had kissed to sleep, to look on bhoi 

And its pale leaf pictured the oluahlng hnc^ 

Glowing with lustre not its own ; sooame 

That mom upon one half the winid. 

And men 
From gentle sleep as wont awaUag reoe^ 
And to their many labours, with swill slip 
Went heedlessly; nonethooghtef oomhBgdMH^ 
Or thkiking, dared beliew ;<««4he wumllisd aoi^ 
His fervid imye down-eoattering. rode on 
His oourse nndimmedy—then wheretoa CQipIng dsotii 
So they went on their way. 

The merchant thoif 
The figured page revolving o*er and o*er. 
Numbered his fireigfated ai^osle^ and marked 
What day they should return. The poet wrapt 
In his bii|^ day-dreams, wooed ihe aashftd muas^ 
Pouring Ms splnt*ls eneiyy In seog ;*- 
And, as he wove the tale of hapless asald 
Blighted la her afntioos, or the haonia 
Of fidry tilings, satyrs, and mstio elve^ 
In the pale moon-beam, by the tremfaUng swila 
Beheld at dead of nkht, in his mindli Vfti, 
Gaied he upim his fime In after years 
When listening nations dliould apnlaud his foog^ 
And millions who forth his deatmeas name. 
Then on his wratch^tower sittings fhr up-raised 
From earth, the sage astronomer looked up 
Where many an eye hath gaxed, and many a thought 
In its wild vnuiderinn struggled to approaeh^i-* 
And, with strained vUon, ttoeogh the optio take 
Stedfiutlygaifaig, In his pride aorvoy*d 
The lamp of day, and many times tuni*d hc^ 
And computations strance and Intricata 
Made finaquent, ofi rgoidng to unfidd 
How, on aome certain moment, there would bo 
A great eclipse, how comets would appear 
jRoaming in ether, and to vulgar soiua 
Bring doubt, and dread, and fear ; oft noted he 
The path where idanetary orbs would roD 
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In fbtare jtmn, and glorjiiig In hit fUB^ 

Thou^t he hit name immortaL 

Tkok ▼oath and Tbgln fauieeaiee went ftrA 

To look inMo tin imial morn, and HnOe» 

Beeraae all natnre ■nOed, and oift r^Joieed 

In ita own lordineH ;— ^ith ifiry atep 

Onr the meadoir green the mal^n iwept 

Headltai and gnilnfew, and her blue ey^ gaaicd , 

Upan tilt asnre TaoH moie deepiW djedy 

And for a while drank in the odlenNl hoe 

Of what it looked iroon ; o'er her fidr dicek, 

li^ith man J a dimpnng anile array'd, the hlwh , 

Of momtngitoley and yet a deeper flow 

Fhnif on its bcantiee. In her spirit's Jot, 

And TOOth and heahh ddighted ahc^ Hod bteafthod 

MslailiaMilnliia that diarm'd the listening car„ 

And w i t h ^ fHMral oonoert went to Heam. - 

Bot some there ■«% a aoUtary few. 

For the kst moment wnitfaM^ and In vraynr, 

And watch, and fi»thig, lef'tt they Mr the Lamb 

When he shooldeome La Glory; andthaynw 

The doodless sun and cladaome mom ariii% 

With fidth oMhaken, fyr beUeren Icnew 

His word woold never ftiL— And still they wilch'd, 

And prayed, and fiuted, and with trcmbUng hope 

Awaited their Redeemer* 



Tlvca is considerable power also in the lines whidi 
fiaOow on the subject of dreams :— 

Oh ! hmm ye nefcr, in the ndd-watch hoar, 
When leaden sleep lies heary on the brow. 
And the bloM, ftnrer*d, thrcmgfa the throbUng poise 
Rashes eooTuliiTelT, some diaary dream 
Pictured in the nlrnt j^ooma dl dim and doll, 
Tet swtning tenftkle,— -when thought hath gUmeed, 
While the ftame dnmbereth, to anodier sphen^ 
But not of hHi^ and wandereth up and down 
A dark and desolate Toid, where nerer light 
Speenswi, and whore the wanderings nerer end* 
Xhan the aleep»woT«i spectre of tlM soul, 
After long struggling, win|eth from the Toi^ 
To sedc new horrors, and far off ye see 
Strange risionary forms, that not of earth 
Nor M hescren be, and they all noiseless flit 
Befivf^ behind, shore, beneath ye there, 
A host, fnnmnerable as the ooean-eands;— 
llMir spsfltnJ hoes flame-painted^ and the ghora 
Of their ir^flaahing eyes, most narfully 
Raek thehag-hanntad hrsaet, tiU torn har sleep 
NaAme nps^rteth with the agony. 
And, ahuddcring, ye recall the unearthly form% 
And pander on thnr hues, sickening the soul. 
Till ya look on them as the things tnat were* 

TlictBspecfanenswillsafflcetoshow that the ^ Open* 
iaf of the ftxth Seal*' is tu horn being a Tery milk. 
snd.wanr pi^ daoti en. Indeed, bad Pollok never writ- 
ten, wethtek it Bit unlikely that it woold have attraou 
ed Bsmch of that attention which has been bestowsd on 
Um I bat wa art aftaid he has pre«oeetfplad ths field, 
and Aat ha dMs i 'f Si to remain in po is sss i eo of it* 8cte. 
tal minor posms SR addsd to the ^ Opening of the Sixth 
Ssdy" whidi it woald have been better if the author had 
wuktadf tm they art of an inferior character. 

We eome now tojmeak of '' The African and other 
Poema." The ^ African*' is a Ule in the S^sseriao 
stanaa, and is the prodaetfon of Mr Du^d Moore of 
Glasgow* We ate beginnxoff to entertain a consider. 
able respect for the genioi of Glasgow^ for this is ndUier 
the fint nor the second poet we have already met with 
since Ae oommeocemeDt of our labours, who has start- 
ed op In ^t city. The present volume contains, we 
bdic^, thejyrisii^lc of Mr Moova*s pen ; and we have 
ftimad ^Nin tham so ^Mroarabla an opinion of ita pow- 
ers, that w» hope itaimfniita will not be its laat* The 
leading c ha i as t etiati i of Mr Moore's style is its strength, 
or a eeitaia hard and Ibrcible raanntr of expiea^g the 
ideaa he widsa tft convey to his reader. His IcMing 
ttait is, that he seents scarcely capable of giving loft- 



and polish to his thoughts and versification by the 
oceadonal introduction of a more tender and dalicste 
train of ideasw The poem of the ^ AfHcan,** which is 
not so much nariativa as descriptive, iUustrstes the truth 
of this remark* A bridal party of Africans are sur- 
prised one summer evening in the midst of their festi- 
val by the unexpected appearance of a troop of Spani- 
aids who have just lathed. An aftay immediately 
takes place, {why is not explained,) and Zemma, the 
bride of the African dilef, it mortally wounded* She 
is carried during the night farther into the country, 
where she dies in the arms of her betrodied. At sun- 
rise, the Africans, headed by their bereaved prince, re- 
turn to renew tbe fight with the Spaniards, and inspired 
by the courage which a dsaire for vengeance prompts, 
their fbesBie massacred to a man* Zarrum then goes back 
CO the grave of Zemma, and puts an end to his existence 
at the spot where dbe is buried. These are all the 
incidents of the three cantos ; bu( meagre as they are, 
ooe would think they affbrded scope for oonsid^ble 
pathos. It is In the stomier nart of the story, however, 
that our author excels,— in toe heat of heme, and in 
the stem breathings of dsepafar and hate. It may be 
that we are pre)u£oed enough not to be able to sym- 
pathise so much as we ought to do in the woes of a pair 
of sable lovers ; but we also suspect that Mr Moore does 
not know exactly how to touch the right chord. The 
feelings are somewhat different from the passions ; and 
it is with the latter tlwt our author seems principally 
ooovenant Hers and there, however, he so^eeds even 
in his appeal to the former. The fbUowing stansas, 
descriptive of tlie state of Zarmm's sentiments, after the 
Spaniards have been defbated, ^pear to us natural, 
without being common-place t 

Lone^ as a shadowy being of the grav^" 
The chieftain lingered on the uplands gnjl 

He stood in silence, gazing on the wave 
That mingled with the broad sky, iar away ; • 

The foe that stemm*d it in their proud array, 
Were lying llfdess on its sandy plain ; 

Nought meets his adiing eyeballa, while they stray, 
But those dull ranks that ne*er shall wake again. 
And his dark warrior host ra^mingling with the slaliti 

Weeds which the vulture in his flight had sown 
On the dark clUb, some thonsand years sfo^ 

Nursed now by time^ like spectres, waved alooe 
Their solitary brandies to and fro, 

They seemed to wail his spirit* s overthrow ! 
Beneath their moomfbl shade he took his standi 

Yet e'er he parted finom this world of wpe^ 
He bent one look upon his fiohers* land- 
One long, onefkrewell ghHBos^ nponids kindred band. 

Sonae^ be saw wandering with restless foot 

Among the gory corses of the dead ; 
WhlU othsraleanM upon their fidohions, mtite^ 

As if they thought on some dear oMect fled ; 
And loy*s roA'a, all ecstacy, to shed 

Their souls into each other. Aa he ganed. 
He thought upon his viiwfai's dreary bed ;— > 

His morning shrine, vrhere love's first incenioblaied. 

Death's des(dating hand had to its ashes raied I 

Those sights weso not ftr hlnw-Jie tamed airay 

To worship sorrow in the solitude ; 
He left the mountain's brink, and moon-Ut ray, 

And plunged into the daruices of the wood ; 
Now by that solitary heap he stood. 

While o'er the midnight desert of his mind 
Crept all tbe tenderness of woman's mood^ 

Those tears dlssolred the ties that long had Joined 

His proud but gentle mn£L to live vrith human kind* 

A page or two farther on, the twolovenare thus spo- 
ken of I 

Soon will the desert know them not; thdrhome 
Is in the narrow house;— yet where they lie 
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The 1in»d Uoe hcBveii ia their unsullied doBMi 
And where ie churdi that with nich vmult may Tie? 

The snowy mountains, glittering cold and high. 
Will look like marble pillars of the aides— 

The stars, those wanderers of eternity, 
The gorgeous lamps to light the arch— -the while 
Ocean uplifts his voice, like organ, through the pile. 

There is a general resemblance, we may observe, between 
the style of the "African" and Campbell^s «• Ocnrude 
of Wyomiog," and the day may perhi^ come when the 
author of the former may produce a poem worthy to 
imnk betide Uie latter. 

Alore than two-thirds of the volume are occupied with 
miscellaneous poems, none of which are bad, but some 
not good enough to deserve a place among the rest. 
Here, also, we find intellectual vigour much more pre- 
I dominant than pathos or sentiment. Take, for example, 
the foUowing vcnes 

TO THZ BtJH, 

Thou kM^st upon the stars as littie children 

Playing about thy fiery fount of li|^t. 
Their sUver eye-baUs vdth thy rays bewildering. 

When thou pntt*st on thy morning garments brighty 
Who dares to eye thee boldly sight to sight?. 

No! thou alone art monarch of the heaven. 
The moon hersdf but glimmers in thy might ! 

Unmoved, thooxh storms are round thy temples driven, 

Thou stand*st lUce holy peace, to soothe creation riven. 

Thy charms depart not with the night ! thyfiMse 
To other worlds, when ours is sleeping, gleams i 

Time cannot steal from thee one sparkling grace 1 
No! let me acorn all philosophic dreams 

Of comets ioumeying to restore thy bean;is; 
Thy path is where our thoughts can never go— 

Througn heaven*s fiff wonders ; and each planet seems 
Proud of thy beauty, while they round thee bow. 
Or crowd about thy breast to share thy deathless glow. 

And thou dost wander through the universe. 
The tempest sweeping far beneath thv feet ; 

At thy command, his buuskest clouds disp erse ■■ 
He cannot quench thy bright and living heat; 

Methinks the JEltemal keeps in thee his SMt, 
Borne by the whirlwind on thy flaming car. 

Rolling athwart the mighty concave fleet, 
That he may see each vast and distant star. 
And fling his living light o*er all his realms afiur. 

We are still more pleased wlih the following poem, 
which, both in conc^tion and execution, we consider 
spirited and original :~. 

IKAD, A SON or CAIK, 

On the summit of uirarat^-the Jlood ritmg, the 
Ark teen in the distance* 

JFlash on, ye lightnings ! till ye*ve wrench*d 

Earth's last torn boufh away ! 
Rise, rise, ye waters ! Uu. ye've quench'd 

The sickly eye of day ! 
Here, on this parting speck of land, 
Defying thee and death, I stand 

Life's latest thing of day. 
Whose dust may into darkness fidl. 
Whose spirit shall survive ye aU. 

Sun, frffe-thee-well ! death's rolling haze 
' Swathes round thy godlike hue ; 
Ah^ow uiOlke those n^py days. 

When on the mountains blue, 
We'woTshipp'd thy departing light— 
The brave— the beautifUU-ihe bright! 

Now to my lonely view. 
Thou look'st amid eadi dodng doud. 
Like earth's last i^rit In itsshrond.— 

Hark ! from their everlasting thrones, 
The giant hills are huri'd. 



WhUe roused ereatioQ madly groana 

As ruin dasps the world [ 
The mighty eagles that have flown. 
For many a day, now weary grown» 

With their strong pinions frirl'd. 
Fall screaming In that ocean*s roar. 
Whose billows roll without a diore. 

Hell laughs at Heaven, whose Ui^itnhig 

Tlie millions such as I, 
Who never dream'd, in happier yeai% 

In tlie wild deep to die! 
Thdr countless forms float oast me now» 
With fiuled cheek and ghastly brow> 
- WiUi dim and blood-shot eye, 
Fix'd where is heard Jehovah's voices 
In thunder bidding death rgdce ! 

Thou ocean ! thunder yet, and flad^ 

Above the highest hill ; 
But there is none to hear thee d ash ■ 

The soul of Ufe is still! 
None but those dwellen of the Ark 
Can list, from their sky-guarded barW 

The Great Eternal's will : 
Yet can they lift the voice of praisi^ 
Lone, in the earth of their young days. 

(Jiie Jrk pastes hy.) 

Drift on, proud bprk of God !— drifl o% 

I seek no home in thee ; 
I could not live when there are none 

To taste life's cup writh me ! 
Earth's young and beautiful are dead. 
Her glorious millions perished—* 

Their grave is in the sea : 
Then be my home^ where death has hailed 
The joys of an extinguish'd worid ! 
(He springs of the rock, and the A^ panes on) 

Mr Moore is one of those who deserves to be better 
known, and his present volume opens up for him a &ir 
prospect, if he will pay due attention to candkl and im- 
partUl criticism, and determine to profit by it to the best 
of hU abiUty. 

^^ Poemi by Thomas Brydson** have also come Co us 
fVom Glasgow. Mr Brydson is, in most respects, ea- 
tirely the reverse of Mr Moore. He wants the viganr 
which Moore possesses, and possesses the suoceptibility 
in which Moore is defident His great fault is, diat be 
is too often feeble and tame, but this is stoned for, to 
a certain extent, by frequent touches of poetical Ceding, 
which prove him to be gifted with a soul alive to the 
finer impulses of our nature. We fear Mr Brydson wfll 
never become a great poet, nor will ever be able to tam 
his poetical effusions to much account ; but he will, ■»• 
vertheless, have his reward, for he is able to look widi a 
more refined vision upon the lovdineas of creation, and 
there is that withm him which will whisper consdlatiM 
in many of the trials and difficulties of life. We do not 
speak hastily, or without our reckoning, as the unpre- 
tending sweetneM of the following sonnets will (krare^ 

PAZxnra liavis. 

Down fidl the leaves; and, o'er them as we trsad, 
*Tis strange to think they were the buds of spriqg^ 
Whose bahn-breath met us on the zephyr's wiqg. 

When mirth and melody were round us spread. 

And skies in pladd brigntness overhead. 
And streams bdow with many a dimpled ring ! 
'Tis strange to think, tiiat when the bee ^ ilii^ 

Her sunny song, on summer's flowery mead. 
They were the looks that waved on summer^ brow ! 

But stranger fiu*, to think, that the white bones 

We tread upon, among the chmrch-yard stonei^ 
Once moved about, as we are moving now 



In youth, in manhood, and in hoary s^^^ 

Oh! then, let time and change our thou^ta eng^gt I 
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TBS GIPSIES. 

It is Uie nl^t— 4Uid ne'er firom yonder tMm, 

Higb-pOid amid the aoUtades of time. 

And based on all we Tsinly call sublime^ 
Did she look lorelier with her starry eyes :— 

The mnsie of the moontain-rill comes down. 
As if it came finom hearen with peace to earth, 

And from ron mined tower, where ages gone 
Hn^rs left thdr footse p s h ark ! the voice of mirth : 

The gipsy wanderers, with their little band 
Of nven-trassed boys and girl% are there ; 

And when the song of that hr distant knd. 
From whence they sprung^ is wafted through the air, 

I dream of scenes where towers the mysuc pile— > 

Tlw Arab and his wast es t he mshlngs of the Nile ! 

msT&osrxcnoK. 

We look upon ourselTes of other day% 
As if we looked on beings that are gone ; 
For lancy*s magic rav hath o*er them thrown 

A glory, that grows brighter as we gaze ! 

Then, then, indeed, was pleasure's mirthful maze 
Our own, and happiness no shade as now : 
We met her on the mead, and on the brow 

Of tiie unpeopled mountain, and her ways 

Were where our fbotstem wander'd. StiU we see 

Her ^lantom form, that flits as we pursue 

O'er the same scenes, where jocnnd onoe and frec^ 

And all unsought, she with our young thoughts grew ! 
So^ to tlie parting sailor, ev e r m ore 
^he seems to lin^ on his natlTc shore. 

A AnnMBKEED SPOT. 

There b a spot in flowery beauty lying, 

Clasp'd in the silver arms of a small stream^ 
Flowing from hill-tops, where^ when day was dyings 

Vrt seen the distant cities like s dream ; 
Tlmt spot was unfrequented, I did deem, 

SsTs br myself, the wild bird, and the bee. 

Far mtf the ring-dore, from her forest tree^ 
Teld the wide reign of solitude. Herecame^ 

Sweei Shskqieare ! first, thy visions, to my mlndi— 
Aroond me were thy woods— Miranda's isle^ 
And dreling waters were my own the whUe : 

And Julia's woes would voice the moonlight wind* 
Biddimg me to my home. That lonely spot» 
B J me can neyo^-oever be forgot ! 



We now bid adieu to our three poets, with all kindly 
and uncritic-Uke feelings. Whatever their success may 
be, th^ have diied nobly, and deserve a better fate 
than Phaeton. 



LeiUn from the JBgean, By James Emerson, Esq 
3 vols. London. Henry Colbum. 1829. 

Vt is right and fitting that works which speak of 
Ovseee,— 4>f its ancfent glory, its present condition, and 
its fatuie prospects, should frequently be laid before 
the British public Let the political relations of Euro- 
pean states be what they may, — let all the plottings and 
eoaBter.pk>ttings of di^omacy, succeed or fail,— let the 
Rasaian triumph over the Turk, or the Turk beat back 
the BttSiiBn even to the gates of St Petersburg,— Greece, 
if not as a Hving nation, at least as a dead country, 
haloed in the memory of its buried greatness, must ever 
remain an object of deep interest to the enlightened and 
wdl-tegnlated mind. It is a healthy and a generous 
Iseling which prompts a sympathy for its fortunes, and 
which indttces an anxiety to partidpats in its struggles, 
and to advance its bapptness. It is true, that Greece, 
like Rooie, '* non h piu come era prima,** and that 
amidst the rude eoncosions of mightier dynasties, which 
a new order of thin^i snecessivdy reared and ov e rt hr ew, 
ber hcan^ haa been trampled in the dnsty her noble insti- 



tations, her high heroic character, her hereditary genius, 
have been swept awav as roseJeaves before the blast. 
The earthquake that has torn the mountaias fwai their 
foundations has choked up the lake that lay sparkling 
in the valley. But we do not the less love that land 
from which, as from an intellectual sun, the light of li- 
terature and the arts first emanated, because a doud has 
come upon its brightness, bectuse the purple bloom of 
its early summer has faded into the more melancholy 
tints of autumn, and all the charms that are left suffice 
but to tell of the beauty that is gone. It may be difiS- 
colt to love the dead as we have lo?ed the living ; but 
do we not regard them with emotions not less intense, 
and in all probability far more holy ? Ofltimes, too, 
there is a loveliness even in decay, that seems as if it 
syllabled itself into words, and said audibly-^^^ Lo 1 
she is not dead, but sleepeth." 

But even although we were to lay classical associa- 
tions aside altogether,— although we were to forget (which 
we trust to Heaven we never shall) that the brightest vi- 
sions of our boyhood and youih were full of Marathon 
and Thermopyle, that the first pulses of exalted ambi- 
tion vibrated to our heart at the names of Leonidas, 
Miltiades, and Epaminondas, that poemr awoke within 
us, and lighted its never-dying lamp with a flame com- 
municated from the Delphian shrine, that Pericles and 
Aristides first taught us the splendour and the moral ex- 
cellence of life, and Socrates the trinmphsnt sublimity 
of a good man*s death,— even although we were to for. 
get aU these things, there is a still abiding and existing 
attraction in the '^ land of the sun,'* which would win 
our attention to it even as we find it at present, and 
though memory were a blank. There is a softness of 
dimate, a blueness of sky, a blushing profusion of all 
the fairest fruits, odours, and colours of nature, scat- 
tered over the ^^ dime of the East,*' which, of them- 
sdves, invest as with a spdl the very names of the Cy- 
clades, the .£gean, and all the Archipelago. It mav be 
a ddusion, but it is one which may be safdy cherished, 
for it will refine the heart, and can never weaken the 
intellect It is delightful to dream of a land for ever 
smiling in sunshine, and oddriferous with blossoms I 
It is £li£^tful to let tile imagination escape from the 
drizzling mists and chilling blasts of a less genial lati- 
tude, and stray uncontrolled through those gardens of 
the world where ^' the voice of the nightingale never is 
mute !*' Where is the ardent spirit who has not, in 
the heyday and buoyancy of early life, looged, with a 
deep and impassioned feding, as he lay upon his sleep- 
less couch, or wsndered through the solitary wood, or 
climbed the breezy hill,— where is he, of finer suscepti- 
bilities and higher asphratlons than the vulgar crowd, 
who has not prayed for the wings of the dove, that he 
might flee away to the golden orient ? It is true, that 
coming life in too many instances, throws her leaden 
mantle over the joyous enthusiast, and, as years roll on, 
the pictures that used to glow before his fancy in the 
brightness of the morning, assume a greyer and more 
sombre tone ;^t is true, that the circle vi which he 
movesv-ahe limited sphere to which he ultimatdy finds 
himsdf condemned, — the petty paltry cares necessary to 
the ensuring of his everyday comforts, sadden and dis- 
tract his thoughts, and lilce the early mist, or the sum- 
mer dew, the far-off* pageantries he once could conjure 
into such bright reality, vanish into thin air, or return 
at loog internds, dimly as the shadow of a dream. But, 
if philosophy teaches that life's realities are stale and 
unprofitable, why should not even grey-bearded wisdom 
cherish, with clinging earnestness, the innocent, though 
perhaps delusive pictures of imagination ? There is 
surdy enough that is mean, and dull, and sorrowful, 
passing continudly before our eyes; and the slender 
consdalion may at least be left to us of bdieving^ that 
elsewhere humanity is placed under happier influences, 
and thatwhere the dumb things of creation flouridi in 
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bMMttj, the feeart and Um aflbetiont of him that was 
made in the image of the Omnipatent, lemain io kee|i* 
ing with all that ia axeond. 

We hate the traveller who Yisita any land of hiftf aa- 
lociatioDf , aad leea in U nought but what is dark and 
grordling ; and, above all, we hate him whoae jaondioed 
eye, as it wanders over the <^ Edens of the eastern wave,'* 
lights only on weeds and rabbit Never shall we be- 
lieve that the barrenness is in them, bnrsting into 
beauty as they at this moment are under the breath of 
approadiing spring, but in his own deadened perception 
and unintellectoal souL Little superior can he be to 
the base-born Cockney, who dared to profane the cram* 
bling columns of the ruined Temple on Sunium that 
look forth ftom their lofty solitude on the blue hills of 
Attica, and tbe purple billows of the *^ island-gemmed 
iEgean,** by inscribing itt conspicuous characters, on 
one of the pillars, the highly oUssical sentence-.*^ Buy 
WarrenU Blacking.** This man ought to have brushed 
shoes for the rest of his lift. How different are the fceU 
ings excited by an anecdote recorded by a Frendi author, 
of the inhabitants of Santorin, one of the Cydadea,— 
<^une deraeure que est regards par les Saatorinois 
comme le parodis de la terre, ei ils n*ont point de plus 
forte imprecation k faire contre on honuno du pais, que 
de lui dire, < To, maXheunux^ puiue tu fmmrir hort de 
Santorin /' •»• 

We are glad to peircdve that Mr Emerson teems to 
be hispired with the proper feelings which his subject 
should excite. He is already favourably known to the 
public as a Philhellenian, by the hiteresttng work whidi 
appeared a year or two ago, entitled ^^ A Picture of 
Greece in 1835, as exhibited in the narratives of Jamea 
Emerson, Esq., Count Pecchio, and W. H. Humph, 
reyit, Esq." The object of that work was not so much 
picturesque ss political, whereas the present aims prin- 
cipaUy at presenting a series of characteristic sketches 
of manners and society ; and instead of being confined, 
as the former was, almost exclusively to the Morea and 
Rouroelia, it embraees a considerable portion of Asia 
Minor, and almost all the Cydades. Mr Emerson's 
style is at once lively and graphic ; and without at- 
tempting to be very profound, lie is always pleasing, 
and often instructive. He writea, too, in a pleasant 
manly manner, as if his heart were in his subject, and 
he despises, consequentlv, all tbe fopperies of afieota- 
tion. We are disposed to think he now and then 
heightens an anecdote a little by one or two slight 
touches of his own ; but this is a fiiult we can easily 
forgive, in matters where minute accuracy is not ab- 
solutely necessary, and committed, as it is, not with a 
desire to dter the general effect, but to make it more 
vivid. We have, in short, perused the whole of the 
two v(dume8 with very considerable gratiiication, and 
hope, by a few extrttcta, to enable our readers to share 
in that gratification. 

Mr Emerson sailed, in a delightfol season of the 
vear, fiom Cape Colonna in Attica, and touohiog at the 
islands of Zea, C^thnos, Syra, and Seio, arrived, after 
a pleasant voyage, at Smyrna. One of his fellow-pas- 
sengers was a young Qreek lady of the name of Phro- 
sine, a native of Scio, whose melancholy story added 
another to the long list of atrocities perpetrated in that 
island by the Turks in 182S. As the vessd passed 
Scio, she sat all day upon the deck, watching with wist, 
ful eyes the shores of her native island, and straining to 
recognise some scene that had once been ftuniliar, or 
perluips some now-deserted home, that had once been 
the shelter of her Mends. Mr Emerson afterwards 
learned the particulars of her story, and they were of a 
very peculiar and touching kind t 




A SCEME OUEIEO THE MASaaCES AT 8CI0. 

*< It was on the evenioff of the third day from the ir* 
rival of the Turkish A(Uniral, that the fiunily of fht 
wretched being who lived to tell the ttle, descried the 
flames that joae from the burning mansiona of tbsir 
ftiends, anid heard, in the cahn siknce of twilight* die 
distant death-sflveam of ^eir butohevsd towQSDiem wfaOit 
a few flying wretches, dosdy pursued bv their m fui^ H i 
murdsim, told them but too truly of their Impmidiisg 
fate. Asoneofthemostimpoitanthithevallejr, tii^ 
family was ^mOngst the first marked out fbr mvfiler, 
and ere they haa a moment to think of pieeaatien, « 
party of Turkish soldiers beset the house, which alBird- 
ed but few resources for refuge or concealment 

«« From a plaoe of imperfect security, the distracted 
Phrosine was an involuntary witness to the murder of 
her miserable sisters, aggravated by every msult aod in. 
dignity suggested by brutality and crime,' wMlst her 
frantic mother was subbed npoii the lifeless corpses df 
her violated offspring. Satiated with plunder, the mon- 
sters le^ the house in search of farther victima« whilst 
she crept from her hiding-place to take a last fisrawdl 
of her butchered parent, and fly for refuge to ^a naootf- 
tains. She had scarcely dropt a tear over tbe ima s s 
Utedmmhis of all that was dmr to her, mad made a 
step towards the door, when she perceived a fV«h party 
of demons already at the threshold. Too klo to vecaia 
her pkoe of refuge, death, with all its aggravated hor- 
rors, seemed now inevitable, tfll on die moment she ad- 
opted an exp^ebt She fieir towards the heap of ahuigh- 
ter, smeared herself with the still ooxing bhxKi of her 
mother, and falling' on her face beside her, abe lay mo- 
tionloM as death. 

'* The Turks entered the apartm ent, but, flndlng Acir 
trraad anticipated, were agahi departing, when «De c^ 
them, perceiving a bnlUaot sparkling on tbe finger of 
Phrosine, returned to secure iu He lifted the anp^ 
tently lifeless hand, and attempted to draw it oT; it 
had, however, been too dearly worn ; it waa tho oUt of 
her afllsnri^ husband, and had tarried tUl it vsS now 
only to be withdrawn by an eflbrt. The Turk, how* 
ever, made but quick work t after in vafai twieCfaig bsr 
delicate hand in every direction to aooooipliah hia pstr- 
Bose, he drew a knife from his girdle and eommeBeed 
dicing off the flesh from the finger. Thb was die last 
scene she could remember. It was midnight wboi ahe 
awoke from the swoon into which her agony and her 
^ort to conceal it had thrown her ; when she lay cold 
and benumbed, surrounded by the clotted streams of hei 
last loved ftiends. 

<^ Necessity now anned her with energy ; no time was 
left for consideration, and day would soon be breaking. 
She rose, and, still faint with terror and the loss of blooa» 
flew to a spot where the valuables of the house had been 
secured ; disposing of the most portable about her per- 
son, she took her way to the mountains. She pointed 
out to us the cliff where she had long lain concealed, 
and the disunt track by whidi she had sained it, through 
a path at every step impeded by the dead or dying re- 
mains of her fellow-countrymen.**— VoL I. p. W " $. 

Two chapters are devoted to Smyvia, avd anocdolM 
illustrative of the maimers and customs of ite inhahil 
ants. The Greek part of the population is kept in en* 
tire sutjection by the Turks ; but though a favowser of 
tbe former, our author doss not allow himaelf to beh^ 
tvayed into unjustifiable prejudices against the laWmy 
of whom he thus speaks a 

THE PEBSOVAL AFPEA1LAKCB OP THE TUUCS. 

*' Taken, en maste^ the Turka are the fioeal looU^g 
mee of men in the world. Their oval heada, arching 
brows, jetty eyes, and aquiline noses, their kfty figures, 
and statdy mien, are all aet off to full advuntagr by 
their ample rebea and gnosful turbans ; sU is eaao mi 
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jjiMpmtioB 9hiomtm Twk ; tbmannoanslMorstniifht 
fi&M in liit fefttoftt or penon : in all we find tb« piue 
CBire of manly beaaty Mid majestic grace. 

^ It iainooaoelvable what a miaerable figure an Eng- 
Ijahmai or an European makca bcaide him* Hia bUck 
nnmfnifig ha^ hagfegqin pantaloone, and hayd-coUatcd» 
atraight^oit coat, (which will one day puszle thoae o£ 
posterity wha shall be antiquaries in costumeO contrast 
ao ▼illainoiisly with the picturesque hesd<4lress. ample 
tnmHm and fiesftingpelisss of the Ottoman I whilst hit 
|dQw beard flings contempt on the effeminate chin of 
ttie ^ped and docbed Eufopeao, His arms, for *• in 
the £nst» all nrn,* usually consist of a pair of superbly 
diaaed pistols, stuck in the silken sash ; a yataghan, 
with a jewelled handlei a larger and more clumsy 
knife, called a hanger, and a scyroitar swinging in a 
scablMid, eoftred with green or aimson ¥8l7et, (m 
the owner, being an Emir, or otherwise, is entitled to 
carry it,) and ornamented with bosses of gold. The 
latter is, in general, the most important and valuable 
portioB of his arms, or eren of his property* I have scan 
aoqiie blades which were valued at 900 or 300 dollars; 
oMnyfiisaid to be worth triple that sum; and all retain 
Um n»ma of Damascus, though it is by no means likely 
tfaal they have been manufaaured therot The twisting 
and Intenniagling of the ^bres of the metal ase eoniider- 
ndaethi taste of ejEoellencs; but I have never seen sny 
poeseaeed of the perfume said to be incorporated with the 
alecl in tkareal Bamaaona sabres."— VoL L p. 86«*6. 

Feom flmynia, Mr Bmeeson travelled by land to 
Bpbe a iis , Laadlcea, and Sardis, and thenee back tn 
8 niyin a> He had thna an oppertunity of fiwming pretty 
armrls nodons regarding the proient state of Asia 
Mlnan The ABUowmg short extract supplies some in- 
npan thfta interssthig subject t 



8TATB Ot T&AVELLIXO IlT ASIA MIKOR* 

** There are few spots of earth, visited by the traveller, 
calcnlarrd to excite emotions more melancholy than those 
expirieneed by such as have passed over even the most 
fteqocnted portions of Asia Minor. Except in ths im- 
roeqiatt vicmi^ of its cities, he encounters few traces of 
Uh at dviUsation ; all beyond is ' barren and unprofit- 
able ;' his path lies across pLuns tenanted by the stork 
and the JaOEal ; or over hills, whence the eye wanders 
aloog videys, blooming in all the luxuriance of neglected 
natora, or withering in loneliness and sterility. Through- 
ont knda, once adorned with the brightest efibrts of ge- 
nins and «f ait, and rife with the bustle and activity of 
a crpwdad population, his footstep will light upon no* 
thing tmrp the speaking monuments of dmy, and his 
€fB meet no livina forms except those of his companions, 
or, by chance, a dim prospect of the weary caravan, that 
creepa Utea centipede across the plain, or winds amidst 
the nans of distant hills. 

M xiiare are fbw scattered hamlets, and no straggling 
abodes of msnkhid; danger and apprehensionhave 
Ibmd disnanantof itt inhabitants to herd fl^fether in 
tDvna Ibr mntnai security, and to leave the deserted 
coontry to the bandit and the beaat of prey. The wan* 
dcsii^ pnsasoger pursues his listless route, surrounded 
hy pnvationa and difficulties, by fatigue and appiehen* 
•on. Hew beaten tracks to guide his course, and tew hos* 
pitabla nianaiona to shelter his weariness. By night he 
r«ts beiide his camel in the karavan-serai, and by day 
he bofiies along with no comforts save thoee which he 
esrriin with him, and no eompanions but his thoughts* 
Bot thoae are sufficient, and they spring up with every 
bcsad^ and nt every turning : his very loneliness is sub- 
Bn^ty; hia only prospect beauty; he reelinee upon 
eaatfv wboao eve^ clod ia a sepulchre of greatneia, and 
he la cMMpied by a sky 
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Thfia is also good deicriptivo writhig^ and nnch 
sound foaling, in the following passage t 

MOOITLIOHT VlAm AMtI>Ii» 

"It would he vain to attempt a description of the 
splendid scenery of Oriental moonlight. The sky is not, 
as with us, an ebon concave, gemmed with brilUanta, 
but one calm expanse of saddened blue, so soft that it 
seems to blend with the outline of the silvery moon, and 
so bright as to form a scarcely distbguished contrast 
with the twinkling stars. Every object was as distinct as 
in a northern twi^ht t the snowy summit of the moun- 
tain, the long sweep of the valley, and the flashing cur- 
rent of the river. I strolled along towards the banks of 
the Pactdlus, and seated myself by the side of the half- 
exhausted stream. 

'^ There are few individuals who cannot trace on the 
map of their memory some moments of overpowerh^ 
emotion, and some scene which once dwelt upon has 
become its own painter, and left behind it a memorial 
which time coulu not efface* I can readily symnathise 
with the feelings of him who wept at the base of tne Py- 
ramids ; nor were my own less powerful on that night 
when I sat beneath the sky of Asia, to gaze upon the 
ruins of Sardis, from the banks of the golden-sanded 
Paetolns. Beside me were the difib of £at Acropolis 
which, centuries before, theliardy Alidhm scaled whilst 
leading on the eonquering Persians, whose tents had 
covered the very spot on which I was reclining. Befbre 
me were the vestiges of what had been the piuace of the 
gorgeous Croetus : within Its walls were once congre. 
gated the wisest of mtnkhul, Thales, Glcobnlns, and 
Solon t it was here that the wretched lather mourned 
alone the mangled corse of his beloved Atys ; and it was 
here that the same humiliated monarch wept at the feet 
of ih9 Persian boy who wrung from htm his kingdom. 
Far in ths distance were the gigantic tumuli of the Ly- 
dian monarcha, Candaules, and Ualyattys, and Oyges; 
and around them spread those very plains once trodden 
by the countless hosu of Xerxes, wfien hurrying on to 
find a sepulchre at Marathen. 

" Thoe were more varied and mora vivid remem- 
brancee associated with the sight of Sardis than could 
possibly be attached to any other spot of earth ; but all 
were mmgled with a feeling of diigust at the Itttlsneaa 
of glory-^UlfaUhadoaasedawi^I Then were before 
me the lanes of a dean religion, the tombs of Ungotten 
monarchs, and ths palm->trae that waved in the banquet* 
hallofkiiMst whilst the feeling of deeolation was doubly 
heightened by the cabn aweet sky above me, which, in 
its t^nfaAing brightness^ shone as pnrely tmw aa when 
it beamed upon the gdden dxcama of Cneans.*'— VoL I. 
P.20&-6. 

On his retnm to Smyrna, our auihcr set off on a 
cruise throogh the Archipelago, in the course of which 
he visited afi the principal islisnds, and in the work be- 
fore ns he has detailed a number of minute and inte- 
resting particulars concerning each. We can afford 
room for only one other quotation, wliidi describes 

0SVE&AI# A4PK0T Of THS CrCLAOBi* 

*^ The appearance of almost all the Cyclades, on firsi 
approaching them, is exceedingly similar ; they all pre- 
sent the same rude porous rocks, brown difi, and ver- 
durdess acclivities, whose uniformity is scarcely broken 
by a single tree, and whose loneliness is seldom enli- 
vened by a village or a human habitation. The cur- 
renta of the tideless sea glide wavelessly around their 
shores, and the rays of the unclouded sun beam fiercely 
down on their unsneltered hills, 

' Dbao^dwitfaahaas of light.' 

** On landing, however, every islet presents a differ- 
ent aapeet, and every aednded hamlet a new picture of 
life, of manners, of costume, and, not nnfrequently, of 
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language. The mU of one is ricb, and Inzarioos, and 
verdant ; that of a second, onlf a few miks distant, is 
dry, scorched,- and volcanic ; the hatbour of another is 
filled with the little trading craft of all the sntroanding 
ports ; its qua3rs rife with the hum and honj of com- 
merce, and its ooflfee-houses crowded with the varied in- 
habitants of a hundred trading marts ; whilst a fourth, 
of equal capabilities, and bamy an hour's sail beyond 
it, will be as quiet and noiseless as a dty of the phigue ; 
its shores unvisited, its streets untrodden, and its fields 
untilled. 

' '^ But such is the result of that tenacity to ancient 
usages, and that predilection for the pursuits, the habits, 
and the tastes of their forefathers, which vindicates for 
the countries of Asia the title of the *• unchanging EomU* 
From age to age, the natives of these secluded spots have 
continued to preserve those customs and thoie manners, 
whose antiquity is now their sreatest charm, and which 
long association has renderea it almost sacrilegious to 
alter or abandon; whilst far removed from any later 
models with which to contrast them, contentment and 
custom have long since neutralized both their awkward- 
ness and inconvenience.*— Vol II., p. 229—31. 

A portion of this work has already appeared in the 
New Monthly Magazine, under the title of ^' Letters 
from the Levant," but we are glad the author has pub- 
lished them in their present extended and improve 
form* 



Sermont on variout Important Subjects. By the late 
Rev. Archibald Grade. Edinburgh. Adam Black. 
1829. 

. Thbsi SernxMis have no pretensions to originality, or 
to eloquence of a very high order ; but they are, for the 
most part, very pleasingly written, and full of rational 
and impressive views of Divine truth. They are re- 
mazkabfe.fpr simplidty and deamess of arrangement,— 
a great excellence in every sort of didactic compodtion, 
but pacticularly desirable in sermons, of which every 
reader and hearer should be enabled to carry away as 
much as posdble, without that effort of attention and 
understanding, whidi is in the power of not a great 
many, and in the inclination of a very few. Though 
for the most part on practical subjects, they axe alto- 
gether free fitom the dryness and coldness, for which 
many very reputable sermons on the same plan arc, with 
great justice, censured. They are almost always ani- 
mated and vigorous, at the same time that they aresd- 
dom found . to transgress the rulesof a correct taste. 
We add one recommendation more,— they are reason- 
ably short. 

We do not know, titet all, that sermons can well re- 
ceive a higher degree of legitimate praise, than we are 
disposed to bestow on this modest volume. A sermon 
is not, we think, the most appropriate vehide for theo- 
logical discussion, of a very deep or daborate character ; 
it is, confessedly, an improper one for bold theories and 
speculations ; and, in the opinion of many, the time of 
a Christian audience is unprofitably taken up with 
flourishing dedamation and ambitious rhetoric If a 
plain, and sensible, and wdl-compoeed discourse, is 
generally thought most appropriate to the pulpit, we 
cannot, we confess, see why a printed sermon diould 
not be valued as much for these very qualities. Ser- 
mons are most usually read, to fill up those portions of 
the Sabbath, and other days set apart for religious pur- 
poses, which are not spent in church, or in employmenU 
proper to the time ; — why then should we be more re- 
luctant to accept of the plain words of <* truth and so- 
berness," as a hdp to meditation, or as instructive les- 
sons to our families at home, than in the house of 
God? 



There seems to be little, then, in the objection made to 
almost every new volume of sermons, that it adds noifafaig 
to the treasures of theological learning, that it contains no 
profound views, that it is not enriched with any great 
splendour of style or illustration. If sermons were ever, 
or often, read for a different end from that which brings OS 
to hear diem; if, instead of bdng read alond in fkmUlcs, 
or taken up to assist our meditations on irhat is good 
and piofitMle, on that day when we are moat dii^Msed 
to let our thoughts flow in the easr and level channel of 
established truth, without bdng mstncted with what is 
debateable, or roughly shaken with what is stnoige and 
empirical,— if, instead of bdng thiu referred to, it wot 
usual to have recourseto them as food for study, or trea- 
sures of Scripture criticism, or models of varkwa stylc^ 
there might be something In the oomplaiot so penetnal- 
ly and piteoudy made of the poverty and mediocrity 
of published sermons. The sermon has its own pro- 
vince ;..-commentaries, and disquisitions, and seli^oos 
fancy-pieces, have theirs. Ought Warburton to nave 
preached his Divine Legation of Moses, or MaeKnig^ 
bis Harmony, or even Herveyhb Meditations? Woiud 
these works have been endured as sermons, dtbc* finn 
the pulpit or the press ? And« in point of fact, is not 
the head of a family often constraincMl to leave TillotMB 
and Barrow to the learned, and to instmct his eoogrcga- 
tion at the fire-side out of plainer and lest pi o foun d 
divines? 

Let us not be mistaken, however, fdt ndmifen or 
apologists of poorly executed sermons. It is not enough 
that publications of this class should be harmlaa, or 
even serious, and tamdy instructive. In the exefdae of 
our proper function as critics, we shall always dnnan d 
spirit and force, if not novdty of illastratiMi, in the 
treatment of sacred truths, and at least deamea and ac- 
curacy of composition. What we censure is, the appe- 
tite for what it novd and exciting, that induces naany to 
throw aside sermons, b^ which Uiey msy be well and 
soundly, nay, agreeably instructed, with contempt ; and 
what we venture to patronise, as a gift never out (k sea- 
son, is a volume in which divine truth Is set forth in a 
chaste and natural style, enforced with earnestness, and 
applied with propriety and faithfulness. 

To sudi of our reaoers as can satisfy theoMdves with 
this standard, we can honestly recommttid the volume 
before us. It contains six-and-twenty sermons, of whidi 
the fourth, on ^' Redeeming the Time^** the ninth, en- 
titled the <^ Grave of Christ,** and the tenth, on the 
** Causes of Grief to the Good,** are, in our opinion, pe- 
culiarly excellent. We have had some difficulty in se- 
lecting for our readers a short, and, at the same time, 
sufficiently characteristic specimen Of the anthor*8 man- 
ner ; we should have had much less, if our only one 
had been to find what is good. 

The following, we think, will serve our parpote. It 
is extracted from the fifteenth sermon. 

OK THE FOEOnrEKXSS OP THJUIUXf* 

** Consider yourselves in the last'judgment, standing 
before the throne of the Saviour, in the midst of an as- 
sembled world — covered with sins whidi require the for- 
giveness of foar judge, while near you stands one, who 
never receired yours, whom you per s ecute d through Uk 
with unrelenting perseverance, and whose last atruggb 
did not terminate your disposition to revenge. Think 
of the confudon and dread you must fdd^ when you be- 
hold him looking upon you with pity, when be examines 
with inquiring eyes if your oondemnation be written in 
tlie face of your judge, and then passes by yon into the 
joys of his Lord. It is an awful |MUse while your doom 
remains vndedded. It Is a terrifying thought to de- 
pend fbr a decision in your fiivour upon that very pritf* 
ciple which you despised in your conduct, ' yon shall 
have judgment without ner^^ if ytm have afaowefl m 
mercy I' 
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^ Loolc now aroand yon and behold, employ your 
senses and your memory— if there be any m this assem- 
Uy, whom yon would not forgive— any, whose interest 
yoa woald oppose — whose character you would filify, 
mnd in whose sufferings yon would take dsliffht— and 
then consider the enormity of your guilt I Yoa have 
entered the temple of Ood, to join in prayer with those 
whose doom you would pronounce. Vou bare approach- 
ed die altar of mercy with a purpose of revenge. You 
have placed upon it a heart filled with malignity. Pray 
not tcday, I beseech you, for your enemies — ^for it is 
liypocrisj. Fray not for yourselves, for it is in vain. As 
the minister of Christ and of righteousness, my corn- 
minion of mercy is as little to you as to that malignant 
spirit, whose hatred of God, and of his righteous off- 
spring, occasioned the apostacy and ruin of our race.'*— 
Pp. 349L.60-51. 

This is a posthumous volume ; but it is only just to 
add, that thu circumstance does not require to |^ inti- 
mated, in order to soften or deprecate verbal criticism ; 
we hare detected very few inaccuracies of stjle. 



captaudum vuigtu, and what follows is often st&l more 
indecently violent. The work, in short, so far from at- 
tempting to soothe or conciliate, to soften or Improve, 
an attempt which, in our estinution, the temper of the 
times seems particularly to require, is calculated only to 
add moroseness to bigotry, and to blow into a flame all 
the scattered embers of polemical division and hatred* 



1%e S^rii €f the Church of Home i Ut Primeipldt and 
Praciieesj as exhibited in History. By a Layman of 
the Catholic Cbnrch of Christ. Edinburgh. Wangh 
and lanes. 1829. 

Ws ^yprove neither of the matter contained in this 
vdnme, jior of the spirit in which it is written. We do 
not see what good it can do to pander to the ignorant 
pnjadioes of the multitod?, and to set one bodv of Chris- 
tians in obstinate opposition to another, by raking up idl 
the eiploded and oilen exaggerated stories of Popish 
ovcrbearanee and cruelty, which are, in many instances, 
to be attribnted more to the darkness of an earlier age, 
than to the inlierent nature of the religion under whose 
cloak they were eommitted. A temperate, judicious, 
and saond exposition of the errors of the Roman Ca- 
^lolic faith, we shall be always happy to listen to. But 
it IS contrary to reason and sotmd pnUosophyi and most 
especially contrary to Christianity, to present to Protest- 
ants nothing bat the dark side of Popery, bUckened 
still more by the brei^th of defamation, and hold it up, 
not only as a rock they ought to shun, but as a gibbet- 
ted carcass which they ought to hate, despise, and ut- 
tcriy contemn. We yidd to none in our respect for the 
te fan med chnrch of our native land ; but we look upon 
tolcsation, humiHty, and forbearance, as three of the 
noblest doctrines it inculcates. We iiold it superior to 
ell other chnrdies ; but never shall we believe that the 
£ilth so piously held by thousands of sincere Christians 
in France, and Spain, and Italy, is a mere string upon 
which to tie an endless series of atrocities, massacres, 
peisecations, tortures, and sll ungodly practices. We do 
not bcHeve In transobstantiation,— we smile at thePope*s 
infUKMlity,— we dislike auricular conlSsssions ; bntwe 
voold not, therefore, reconunend the fagot to root out 
^ a chorcfa so pestilential, errooeous, and blasphemous.*' 
The tnflamnatory nature of the book before us may be 
guessed fiom the very first sentence it contains;— 
^ Then never was anv age," the author says, ^^ in 
which the Protestant Churdi was more truly militant, 
than in the present, when liberality on the one hand, 
and rrciy Jesuitical art on the other, tend to its subver- 
sion ; and when the scadet Jessbel of Rome again rears 
her haggard countenance, exhibiting her meretricious 
cfasnns to infiunata British Protestants, and decoy tliem 
back to her bhiod-stained embraces, by the influence of 
vhich common-sense is extinguished, — reason and un- 
demandiiig ■nnihil a ir d i —c onscie ncs enslaved, — free in« 
qoiry cheeked and suppressed, and genuine fireedom to- 
tally cndiaited." This is mere dap-tn^ writing ad 



Edmund 0*Hara, an Irish Tak. By the Aathor of 
»' EUmer Castle." Dublin. William Curry, Jun. 
and Co. 1820. 

Ik Ireland this will be called one of the Brunswick 
books. It is a religious work, in the course of which 
die hero is converted from infidelity, or at least from utter 
carelessness about rdigion, to a better mode of think- 
ing. Had ihe author been a Roman Catholic, the hero 
would of course have become so too ; but as the author 
is a Protestant, the hero embraces that faith. Tliere are 
some hits at the Irish priests illustrative of their igno- 
rance, superstition, and intemperance ; but on the whole 
the tone of the book is good, as well as the precepts it 
inculcates. We should guess it to be the production of 
a lady. 
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To i/te Editor of the Edinburgh Literary Journal 

8iR,— I intend to lay before yon a few remarits oo 
the review of Ballantyne's *^ Examination of the Human 
Mind," which appeared in No. 5 of the ** Literary Jour- 
nal." In glandng his observations over for the first time, 
I was considerably disappointed to find the review- 
er's opinion of the work so different from my own ; but 
on perusing it with more attention, my disappointment 
was changMl into another feelhig, when I perceived that 
the autiior's meaning was misrepresented. 

I am well aware that the rrMcw could have produced 
little eflect upon *^ the few" by whom such works as 
Ballantyne's are read ; but as your Journal is fsr more 
widdy drcolated than bis volume, so, among ^ the 
many," there must exist an unjust prejudice against the 
*'* Examination" and its author. To remove thn pre- 
judice is my intention, and I rely upon your candour to 
second my attempt. It is not my dedgn to notice the 
gratuitous assertions and extraneous matter with which 
the review aboimds, but to substantiate the charge of 
misrepresentation which I have preferred against it. 

In the application of the ^* Law of Correspondence" 
to the sense of touch, the reviewer, as far as I can un- 
derstand him, seems to have mistmdcrstood the sense in 
which the word extension is used, representing Ballan- 
tyne as speaking of indetinite extension, iiutead of li- 
mited.extension or figure, which might be wholly and 
at onoB impressed upon the organs of touch, and to have 
overlooked the difference between length of duration and 
extension of matter. Be this as it may, he has certainly 
failed to disprove, that <* whatever be the form or mag- 
nitude of an impression, we uniformly experience a 
sensation and an ideax>f a portion of extension of a cor- 
responding form and magnitude ;" and he has not ever 
denied that Brown himself has admitted every thing fbr 
which Bdlantyne pleads to establish his law. 

But you will be more fully satisfied that the charge 
of misrepresentation is just, when I lay before jrou the 
reviewer's remarks on the application of the law to the 
sense of smelling. He asks, ^ whether we have an idea 
of greater magnitude in smelling with one nostril, with 
half a nostril, or with both nostrils; or whether a rose 
of small dimensions suggests its comparative dimlnu* 
tiveness when coming alter the ftagranoe of a bulkier 
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predevenoc*" Ttmn tUs* any oie wonld immedUtalj 
mfiBT, that BaUantyae had assCTted that we could deter- 
Eiiiia, whether an odoor waa emitted by a Urge or a 
imaU magnitude, or that, aimply by imeUing a roae, 
we cauid determine whether it was a large one or a 
naalL Now, let ui hear BalUntyne himself, and then 
let the candid judge whether these concl u sions are legi- 
timate. «* An impression,'* says he, " on this organ 
(of smell) is alwaya aoeooipanied with.* sensation and 
to idea oithepatt qffecUd ;'* not, as the re?iewer asserts, 
of ih$ 6kjKi emUOn^ th€ oiowr. The reviewer obscrres, 
that ^ the theory (£e Law of Correspondence) becomes 
tupremely ridiculous if we take the moat cursory view •f 
sight,** Slc0 Yet other philosophers, high in the critic's 
esteem, in effect admit uus very theory. Stewsrt says, 
that the sensation of colour appears to the mind to be 
*\ something spread over the surfisce of bodies.** But, 
as Ballantyne asksi has that which is spread over the 
surface of bodies no seeming extension r Brown also. 
In spciking of the ideas of extension afforded by our or- 

frans of sense in general, says, ^^ we are apt to forget, 
n inquiries of this sort, that it is not in our organs of 
touch merely, that a certain extent of the nervous extre- 
mity of our sensorial organ is a&cted* This occurs, 
equally, in every other organ.** Now, such remarks 
from these philosophers should certainly have prevented 
any of their admircis ivom api^ying die epithet of SU" 
premely ridicuiout to this theory, as being Ballantyne's. 
The reviewer*s remark on taste is too trifling to be 
noticed ; and as he has passed over <* Duration** with a 
blank assertion mecelv, I give it all the attention.it 
merita by simplv denying it. But if any part of his re- 
view thows the iBJutke af hit wmarks, and his ineom- 
Mtan^ for the task he had nndertakeo, it is that where 
lie observaa that BaUaBtyne*s notions on Association are 
aoaroely leas sound than his epnceptioiis of DuratioD. 
AasodatiQa of ideas is a part of our constitution in- 
valvad in nuch obacurity. Scanely any phUoaopher 
except Hume haa attempted the eoumecation of its laws; 
and who denies that Hume has fiuled? BaManfyae haa 
shown what inconsistent conclusions may be drawn faom 
the doctrine, that ideas suggest each other according to 
the various ralatioiis among their objects ; and in ex- 
^daialng, ramifying, and iUustiatlag his ^^ Law of Pre- 
cedence,*' haa accounted for aumerous phenomena cosu 
pected with the anbject, in a manner far aoit sim^ 



nbr aasme to be called for from hhn, and bt aika dM 
nmowing very brief one t— Ist, Mr BalIaiityne*B notioaa 
concerning extension, are noi represented as p*>#^*Hg 
to indefinite extension,— without rcfiirence to figure m 
limit ; nor could they be so misrepresaoted, for Mr B. 
holds, that figure it a modification of extenaion ; and 
the strictures on the review have reference entsssly to 
figured space or limit. 2d, Mr B.*s doctrine* aa to the 
acquisition of ideas of extension, by, or wiifa aenfatiopi 
is 110^ misrepresented in the remarks upon the oUactory 
sense. The " Law of Correspondence,** which la tfisn 
applied, is quoted verbatim from the volume itaelf^ so 
no misrepresentation could be made. That law. if it 
means any thing, supposes that connately witn o«r 
sensations, we have ideas of extension, propoctiooed ta 
the sensorial surface affected. The odour of a roaa, 
therefore, titillating one nostril, or a certain portion of 
nervous euanse, Siould not suggest, by the one half^ 
Buch an idea of magnitude, as when inhded by hoik 
nostrils; for then a double portion of tlia aenaorinm 
would be exposed and afl^ted. Again, it is bat na- 
tural to conclude, that in any odorous body, — auch aa a 
rose,— the pungent particles of which impinge on the 
sense, and constitale sa^ they are, otteritparibms^ nu- 
merous, in proportion to its bulk. A large rose, thev^ 
foca, should, in its action upon the olfioiorfii, 
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iaad satjsfartsry to the candid and conpetent judge, tlian 
Miy soloticn that 1mm liitherto appeared. 

I intended. Sir, to have proceeded,, but I (ear I have 
already Intruded too long ; and, if you deem ray obaer- 
vatians correct, enou^ has been said to answer my de» 
•ign. . I ahall, ther^ne, in imitation of our reviewer, 
coadade by stating my opinion of the work. 

If panpioiity and conaetness of language, if the ef- 
forts of a vigorous mind, diaracterised by originality 
and acatenesa, if manful gcapplings with the greatest dif- 
Acuities in the science both of mind and thoology, de- 
asrva attention, the ^ Examhiatlan'of the Human Mind** 
iwUl long enjoy a atatieo fiir above the voiics of " ae- 
^dioota matapbyaidana.** 

I am, 8hr,yoar obedient aervant, 

J. L. 

We haiva given the above ktter a place, froma deabe 
to prove our impartiality in all literary matters. All 
criqcism is matter of opinion ; and in so far as regaida 
the opinion of the «' Examination** expreased hi the ar- 
ticle alluded to^ the reviewer still thinks it was accurate, 
—he knows it waa honest, .and, moreover, he has no 
objection diat «< J. L.,*' or eny one dae, shoukl con- 
seieqtiouily form a Tcry different judgment, either of 
the merita of the whole work, or of Uie validity, and 
vahM of its isolated doctrines. As to the chwge of mis- 
I ii prfa mla lio i, b nt for which the above c o mmuai cat ton 
wonld haiB nsaird withont further 



greater portion of the nervaua expanaa, and tlMM give 
an idea of geeater axtansicn than a soMdlcr roae^ whaae 
particles, being finer, are more confined In their aflbeCb 
In all this, it will take some ingenuity to discover mi^ 

du^ from the attthor*a proposition, and if tfaay are 
aaonalooa, the blame seats with the pmpowMUr oi da 
law, and not with him who applies it. 
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THE DEATH OP A PBfiJtPICB. 

A xoEAL Air» DEfloniprrrs SKStrv. 

Bf 7%oiimi AM, Eaq. AtOhor of ** flHIgimu Ckmwe^ 

ierUHei,*' ^ 



At n lata hour one Saturday cftningt aa I Wm _ 
ceeding hoasewaads along one of tha csowdad staaB^ of 
oar melrapolia, I felt myself distinctly tapped on te 
ahonldar, and, on looking round, a baaenasdai naaai, 
dnssed in a night gown, thas abruptly qnsatiflnad m a 
^^ Did you ever, s£, thank Qod fior pranrving yonr na- 
aen ?** On my anawesiag in the negative..-^ Then do 
itnow,'*aaidhe, ''for I haveJoat mina*'' Xotwkh. 
atanding the groteaqne aoooBpanimenia of the wan^ 
dress, and his undigoifiad tfaaa, dia^gosad by a lannaBBd 
nose, the above appeal to me was atrikJiy and sulillmsly 
pathetic;: and whan he bawed to ma with an anaiaady 
iervoor and withdraw immediataly, I eauld net raBlat 
foUewIng him, which 1 wM the mere indinad to doy as 
he acemedto bakboonngnndetaaBse fonay, andn^ht 
need to be looked after. 

There was another reason for my bsfaif parrionlariy 
interested in him t I had seen him bsfoee i and hia ap- 
pearance and intsrmpdan had once befbve givan wm 
great disgust. It waa thust— On my ratom to Scot- 
land, aflcr an ahaenee of five yaara, whidi I had paased 
in ths West Indies, I fonnd the ana bdoved dead, for 
whom had been all my hopes and all my good bdiaviear 
through those long jreaiB. When all the wodd, with tha 
liard severity of truth and pmdsnaa, frowned on tha qpiefc 
reckleas sj^t of my yonth, she alone had been aay gen* 
tie pioplMBtasB, and awaetly tdd that n^ betaK lioiBt 
ahould onaday, and that aoen, give tha ilnaa thn o#i 
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iwndiwrtil fewbodegji ForlMr«#Mtitkfl^ I triidtobt 
ai • food man ihonld bo ; mad wbeo I wtontd to my 
noftHo Jnd, il wm all for hct, to bnoghir, br that ooo 
dcowM, doom ti^ noaita the bflort whkh (I neaknol 
frona my own Yaoitj, but to her praise) she haa won to 
iMolyhnriag. OfaGodl OhOod! Iftmndhecindie 
d n o t, in ha early grate ; nomoietolovvmotnomoeo 
to-^fo me her sweet appcoraL It was then my mclan« 
cb^ pkaonio lo seek the phce where Ust wo ported by 
the bom in 4e lontly glen» As I appfoached thie 
plaee. to throw mTself down on the very same green spot 
on whieh she had oat when Ust we met, I ibnnd It oc* 
anted by a strangsr i I withdrew^ bnt to retom tlie 
feilowiiia evening. I fonnd the soerod spot agdn ma. 
oeonpiod by the same stranger, who, indqiendent of his 
cooaered fboe, his flattenod, ifl.shaped bald head, (for 
fan sni iofliring failo his hat,) and tho nndigniied pie- 
cattlion «f his oontisldrts cmfnlly drawn aside, to let 
fabn iit OB his o msp r tad handlcer^ief, disgusted roe by 

in mch n piacoi wldch had tes twice intermpted the 
yosning or my lieart, to net mo there one liOar aleiie. 
TUm soeond dlght also I hastily withdrew. I eamo a 
thirf nighty and fomd acontjananoe of tjieinfrnptjon* 
Tho eamo individual was on die same spot, nmttenng to 
hteodi; and efanckiog pebbles into a; dark pool of the 
bum ioonsdialely befSn liim. I ntired, cursing him 
innsyhsart, and osmo no more back totbefdaceu 

Nov in tho pbisi>rioi1 man who accosted me, as abovo- 
mlinni'd , mi Ihe strsot by night, Irsoognisedatoncsthe 
indHidnal who had soiatenupied roe some months bo* 
foM, in tho lonely glen by tho ado of the bum; and, hi 
siiiliBn to tiioimSBn alioady given fer my wirti now to 
follow Um^ Aen was diosupenidded anxiety to behind 
to n man in such dtnism, whom, periiaps in the very 
l ie g l nniwg of Ida soetows, I had hsMtily and unreason* 
ably ouMd. I was still ibllowiog him, when a woman, 
ad w u s cod . ito life, msbed past me, and, laying hold of 
him, ciiod loudly fiir sosistance. This was eanly found 
in onch a plaee i and the poor man waa, without delay, 
feodbly cvried badf to her house, where, on my foUow- 
ing, I leoiniiil that he was a lodger with ths woman, 
that he woasiokof abrsin fbver, and that, during a brief 
imsrval in lior watdiing of him, be had made hiseecape 
down atahnS) and had got upon the stiaet I was now 
dssnly h Hoi mt s d in tho poor fdlow, and determined to 
see nna agsin tlie following morning, whieh I did, and 
fo nad ' lrf m much wotoe* On making inquiry at the wo- 
man of the lionso leqpooting him, she told me that he 
badnoielaiiyisin this country, tlKwgfa he wasaScotdi^ 
masi I that be Was a half*pay ofllcer in his Majesty's 
s s i i l os; that lio did not eeem to want money ; ^at he 
was a-nobis hianidj generous man. She added, more- 
ovnr, that ho hod lodged in her house two months i and 
thm^ pioviooo to his illness, he had spoken of a friend 
wImoi ho ozpoeied every di^to^isit hlib ftom a distant 
oart of the country, to m^o arrangements fbr their go- 
inf tofsther to the Cmttnont^ 

IB tvo dojs mom, poor lieutenant Orabbe (such, I 
lesnaiy woo tdanano and commissioti) died; and, by a 
iiilons dlipMiihii of Piovidenoe, I ordered the ftioe- 
r^ nad bid in tho gwvo the head of the man whom, 
on^ n Ibw montlis beflove, I liad cursed ss a disgusting 
Impswhisnt idk>w. Tho alicn*moumerB had wimdrawn 
ran tho sodded gmve, and I bad just paid the sexton 
foothio last oflke to poor Orabbe, when the woman in 
wlMoe house he had oied advanced with a young man, 
qifaneBtly an oiBosr, in whoee countenance liaite and 
iinaipeiiHiil afliction were strongly working. ^ That's 
the geatloBEian, sir^' said the woman, pointing to my« 
seUl 

** Tciy wdl, good woman," said the stranger youA, 
w h oas toDSt bcepoko 1dm an Englishman, and whoee 
volOe^ an ho spolee, seemed broken widi deep sorrow i 
** I-«n-«wyon ogafai, withfal an hour, at your house, 



ssMi settle all matters." Tho woman, who had ddubt- 
less come to show hfan tile churchyard, lieroupon re- 
tired I and the young EngUshmaa, coming up to me, 
grasped me kindly by the hand, whilst his eyes slis- 
tened with tearss ** So, sir," said he, ^< you have 
kindly ftilfiUed my oflioe here, which, would to Ood I 
had been hi time to do mysdf for poor C^abbsb You 
did not know him, I believe ?" 

««7^o," I answered. 

^But I did," returned the yondi; << and a braver, 
nobler heart never beat in the ftame of a man* He has 
been most unlwppy, poor Mlow, in his rehMives." 

*^ I am eorrv to bear it," I could only reply. 

*^ If I could honour yon in any way, sir," rejoined 
tlie TOttth, ^^ which your heart cares for, htjimA its own 
noble joy, in acting the manly and hurasne part widch 
yon have acted towards my poor friend, I would deUght 
to liononr you. You are at least entitled to eome in- 
formation about the deceased, whldi I mav cive you in 
a way which will best show the pndse and me heart of 
poor Crabbe. I have eome letters here in my pocket, 
widch I bron^t with roe, alas I that he might explain 
somediing to me, wbidi they all, more or less, contain, 
relative to a piece of special business t Arom one of them 
I eliall road an extract, relative to his early history, and 
the miserable occasion on which he found his long-loet 
fadier, whom, after long and patient efforts to trace his 
parsnts, he was at length directed to seek hi one of your 
viUageo hi the eonth of ScoOand." 

The particolar letter was selected, and tho youtig 
Bnglishman, over tho gmve of his friend, read as ibl- 
lows:— 

** I could have wqrt tears of blood, on ihiding things 
as tliey are with the unhappy old man who is indeoS 
my fkther. I diall speak to j^ou now ss I would com- 
mune with my own heart ; but yet it must be in mild 
terms, lest I be wicke^y unfiHal : is not this awfbl ? 
Ficm the very little whldi I knew of myself ere I came 
to this country, and tnm information which I liave 
gadiered witldn these two weeks ikom the old ckrmian 
of this village, it appears that my mother had died a 
few days aflir giving me birth, and diat my undo, who 
.had never been satisfied with the marriage, took me, 
when very young, from my fhdier, whose uniiappy pe- 
culiarities led him readily to resign me ; gave me mr 
motlier's name, and carried me inth him to Hollana, 
where he was a merdiant He was very kind to me in 
my youth ; and, when I was of proper age, bought me a 
commission in the British army, in whi<» I have eerved, 
as you know, for neariy ten years, and which, you also 
know, I was obliged to leave, in consequence of a wound 
in one of my ankles, wliidi, subject to occasional swell- 
ing, has rendeie d me quite unfit fbr traveL My undo 
died about three years ago, and left me heir to his ef- 
fects, which were considerable. Nothing in his pnpers 
led me to suppose that my fother might yet be uvfaig, 
but I learned the fact from a confidential friend of his, 
who cdromunicated it to me, not very wisdy, pethspe, 
sines he could not tell meeven mv real name. Btttoly 
condemning my uncle's crud policy, which had not al- 
hiwed him to hold any intercourse whatever with my 
fatlier, and whidi had cut me off firom the natural 
guardian of my life, I hasted over to this country, with 
no certain hope of success in fiodinc- out whose I was, 
beyond what my knowledge that I bore my mother*s 
name led me to entertain. I had vtty own romsnoe con- 
nected widi the pursuit I said to myself, that I might 
have little sisters, who should be glad to own me, un- 
worthy though I was ; I might bring comfort to a good 
old man, whose infirmities of age were canoniaed by the 
respect due to his sancdty,— -who, in short, had noming 
of age but its reverence % and who, Uke another patri- 
ardi, was to fall upon my neck, and weep fbr joy like 
a little child. Every night I was on board, hasthig to 
this conntry, I saw my dream-sisteri, so kind, so beau- 



Ilful I tber wMbed m; feet ; thej looked U tlie 
ofmf vouodl; thef vete proud of me, for banog been 
■ (aldisr, knd leaned oo my urn m we veot to church, 
before >U ihe people, who were lingeriog in the luony 
diuichfud ; — ud ibe good old uaa went before, look- 
ing oft bick 10 lee ibx ws were near bGhlDd, ueommo- 
dulngbusKp loibowthu he too wu ong of the p«ity, 
ibougta he did hla beat to 'ppor Mlf-dcnled. 

" After RKling the clew, H mentioned in my 1>M let- 
ter (o you, I took a leat in the mail, which I wu loM 
would (wu at a little diitence frcHa tbe Tillage whither 
1 •■■ bound. M'ouU to Ood I had Kt out Ibe da; be 
fon, that 10 I might hate preveDCed a honid thing ' 
The eoacb wai stopped for me at a Utile bridge, that 
might get out ; the nllage, about a mile oS, waa pedal 
ed DDl to me ; and I waa advUed to follow a imall foot- 
path, which led along by a lirulet, aa being the ni 
ifay to the place in queation. Twilight. was noi 
ginning to deepen among Ihc elmi that nkirted (he path 
into which I bad atruck; and In thiiiolleit hourof na- 
ture, I bad no other thought than that 1 wu drawing 
near a home of peace. I know not whether Ibe gli 
which I waa liavcraing could bare rouKd guch ind 
aciibahle emotiont within me, had I not gueued that 
■cmea were before me which my cbildhnod muat have 
ortcn leen t but every succeuive reielation of tbe paaa 
up which I waa going, — pool after pool ringed by night 
inaeeti, and shot athwart on the surface by thoie unao 
countable diverging linea, ao fine, ao rapid, which may 
be the apart too of inviiible inaects,— fcream aftn- alieam, 
witl) ita enamelled manea of cool green Tclvel, which 
anon twined ifaemielvea out of sight beneath the moled 
brakea, — one ahy gnen nook in the bank afier anoiher, 
overwaved by the long penaile boughs of trees, and 
(tinged with many a fairy miaa of blent wild Sowcra ; 
—^ iheae made mc start, aa at tbe melancholy recur- 
rence of long-forgottcn dteami: And when the blue 
heron rose from the itream where be liad been wadlna, 
and with slow Sagging wing crossed and re-cioaacd the 
water, and then want up the darkened valley to seek hii 
lone haunt by th* mountain apring, I Wat aure 1 had 
aeen the very aame scene, and tbe very same bird, aome 
'm my life before. Sly dear Slulsy, you caunot 
why 1 dwell ao long on these cinumatancei 1 Fat 
era my very heart with anguiih, to tell the moral 
»t to my hopea, and to these pbiceful aceompanl- 
menta of outward oalore. It muat be tuld. Listen 
bat follows. 

I had not walked more tha> a quarter of a mile up 
the TsUey, when I heard feeble cries for aisiatance, ai 
of aome one ia the lait extremity, drowniog in the 
atteain. I made wliat haaie I could, and, on getting 
toond a eloping headland of tbe bank, which that for- 
ward to Ibe edge of the ruatiding water, I found myielf 
doae upon a company of fcUova, bsbited like (Jhrislmai 
tnummera, apparently amusing ihemnlves with the 
struggles of a penon In the wBt?r, who, evir as he se- 
cured a fooling, and got hia head above, waa again push- 
ed down by.hu cruel assailants. I was apon them ere 
ihey wera aware, end reached one fellow, who a^cmed 
particularly active, an excellent thwack with my ratan, 
trom which, however, recovering, he took to his hecU, 
rollowed by hi* aaaodatM. lUy next buiioeai was to 
relieve the object of their cruelty : but thia waa no eaiy 
task ; for, bong probably by tbla time quite cxhauited, 
he had yielded to tbe current; and, ere I could reach 
him, waa rolleddawnintoalargebUck pooh Hewaaon 
tbcpointof sinking for ever, when I caught Iwid of him 
— ^ood OodI an old man 1 — by his grey hair, and 
buled hitn out upon the bank, where ho lay to alt ap- 
pearance quits dead. Using such meana la were In my 
power to auiat in restoring susnended animation, I aue- 
eeeded so well, that ere long the poor old man ahowed 
•ymploma of returning life. I looked round me in thia 
emergency, but tliere waa neitber houas cor living pcr- 



ton to be aeen t ao what could I da, but take the oU 
bare-headed man oo my back, and carry him to the viU 
lage, whidi I knew waa not far off. And ttaevB, 0«d 
in heavco I who ihonld I find him to be, bat my own 
father I 

" To f OS, Stanley, I can aay erery lUnf wUeh I 
date whisper to my asm bem t but tliis la a matta 
which even my own private boaom Ilia ' ■' 
aeema — it seenia, that the unhappy old 
hearted — a miier, as they term il here t and tbat fee 
aome low petty tliefta be was nibjected by aome fidkwi 
of the Tillage to the above ducking. I know veil, 
Stanley, you will not deapiae me for all this, aor ba> 
caute I muat now wear my own name of Ctabbe, wUdi 
I am determined, in joatice to that imhappy old fiatlMr, 
beDCeforth to do. On tbe contnty, yon will only ad. 
vise me well how to win upon bis harder nataic, and 
bring hioi round to more lUwral habiia. Uattn id die 
followlngaebeiiwDf myownfbr thenmepmpoae, whicfc 
aijuck meoae evening aa I aat * chewing the ra4 MT awM 
and bitter C»acj,' beiide tbe pool wbenco I ceacoed the 
poor old man. For iadacd— -indeed, I muat gr^pla 
with tbe realiltea of the moral evil, however pafonl or 
diaguating. That being ia my fadier; and DoosKcaa 
tell how much hia nature may have been w ai ped and 
kept penretse, by the loat of the proper objccta of ua. 
tural affection : Ia It not my bounden duty, then, to be 
found to him, and, by my conltaat prewnee, U tneo 
his heart, which boa been (oo much conitrioged by nit 
lonely aitnation ? I ahall hedge him roond, in tbe Bat 

Elace, from tniulta i I shall live with him, in hia own 
Duie, all SI my expense ; and our honadiold oeoaio uiy 
■hall be as liberal aa my fitunces vlU permit ■ I abdl 
give much money in charity, and make him the Ht. 
penser of it ; for our bait feelingi are ImpiaTad W out. 
ward practice : Whenever I may be henonnd bj aa 
iavitatlon lo a good man's table, the slightest hint to 
bring him with me shall betaken advantage of; sod be 
ihili go, that Ihe civilities of honourable run may bdb 
bis aelf-rcspect, and thereby hia virtue. Now, may God 
aid me in thia moral eiperiment, to try it with diacib 
tion, 10 make the poor old man donbly mine own I** 

" From this extract," said the young En^iahmati, 
carefully folding up hia deceased friend's letter, ** yon 
~'" lec something of the exalted nature of poor Rom- 
say — Crabbe, I should say, according to bis own de- 
cided wish. I may here mention, that tbe death of tta 
, which took place not many weriii after tb* 
above brutalities were inflicted upoai Um, and which, tn 
ail likelihood, waa hastened by the unhappy tnfllctiiii^ 

' put in practice thoae noble iu- 
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large — his noble heart, Into dust and oblivioa. 
Peace be with bis ashea ; and everlasting hosMNU wait 
upon his name I — To-morrow mwning, lb," eoDtinaed 
the youili, " I set out again for England, and I abooU 
like to bear your name lUong with me, ooapled witli Iba 
memory which shall never lotve me, i^ yool diaiaunau 
ed kindness towards my late frieod. I talk Uttk of 
thanks, for I hold you well repaid, by the oottadoM- 
nesa of having done the lost dudea of humanity fgr a 
bravi and good man." 
According lo the Englishman's request, I gave him 
y name, and rectsived his in return; and, ahakinf 
handa over the grave of poor Crabbe, we parted. 

" Oood God ! " said 1 to myself, oa I left the chunti- 
yard, " it appears, then, that at tbe very moment wbao 
this geaerous aoldier was meditating a wise and moral 
plan ID win bis debased parent to honour and aalW(ai^ 
-^t that very mcsncnt I waa allowing my bevt to et^ 
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tertain a g^pnniku feeling of cUilike to him.** My 
•eoood more pleating reAecdoa was, thai this unmanlj 
pTCJudice had easily given way. How ooold it less, 
under the awful presence of Death, who is the great 
apoatle of haman charity ? Moreover, from £t» coarse 
of incidents ihoTe-roenUoned, I have derived this im- 
portant^lesson for myselfl — Never to allow a hasty opi« 
nton, drawn from a man^ little peculiaritief of manner 
or appearance, narticuUrly from the features of his face, 
or ihe shape of his head, as explained hy the low quack- 
eriea of Ijavater and Sparzheim, to decide unfavourably 
against a man, who, for aught I truly know, may be 
worthy of unqualified esteem. 



FINE ARTS. 



THE XIORTB SXHIBITIOX OP MODEmK MCTU&XS 
AT THE ROYAL IX8TITUTI0K. 

iFkH Notice.) 

It gives nt Ikmdi pleuure to be able to assure our 
waders, that the coU^ion of pictures, opened this sea- 
son Ibr public inraection at tne Gallery of the Royal 
Institution, is at least equal to that exhibited on any 
fonncr oecasion. Both in portraits and in land- 
scapes, the collection is strong, and calculated to re- 
flect the highest credit on the rapidly advancing taste 
and talent of the artists of this country. Taking, as 
we do, a-dedded interest in the subject of painting, and 
being confident that it most be felt to be particularly 
Worthy ot attention at the present moment, we thaU 
make no attempt to huddle all our opinions, upon two 
hundred and ninety works of art, into one or two hasty 
articles, but shall revert to this topic every Saturday 
for sflnie time to come. We thus hope to avoid the fid- 
kcioos ndlions which the first view of pictures is very 
apt to give, by reserving sufficient time to mature our 
own sentiment^ and to collect those of others. We 
shoold wish it also to be borne in mind, that by criti- 
dsm, we do not mean fittU-Jhtdiiig, which we consider 
^ least important part of a well-written article on the 
Fine Arts ;. for we have always remarked the difiTerence 
between a real judge and a would'he judge, to be, that 
the real judge poimU out 6fa«/i^#,— the would-be judge 
mi^t fir fndtt. Besides, there is, afler all, no criticism 
so severe as silence. 

Before noticing any of the pictures individually, it 
is proper to obwrvc, that. the principal room at the 
Royal Institution, from its great size and lieight, and 
fiom the manner in which the light comes into it, is very 
ill adapted for showing good pictures to the beet advan- 
tsge. This is a circumstance calculated eventually to 
do great injury to the national school, as pictures must 
\it pitted «;p to a glaring effect to stand their ground ; 
sod teven those artists who would naturally choose to 
be more simple, chaste, and true in their colouring, 
will be compelled at last, in self-defence, to make 
their style . more gaudy, lest the whole colour should 
be taken from their pictures, by the strong con- 
trasts of white and red that surroimd them. Young 
srtists and unlearned amateurs are too apt to mistake 
gandiness of colouring for brilliancy of eflfbct. Rem- 
brandt might read them a lesson on this subject ; his 
ef&cts were magical for strength and richness, but his 
means were genially a little dirty white and asphal- 
tun. Yet it would appear that the great ambition 
among our yoimg^ and some of our old artists, is to try 
who can introduce most colours in one canvass. One 
gentleman this yearhas as much pure white and red in his 
^cUnesiaa woold paint all the railings in Geoige*s itreet. 



A picture of this deteiiption, haagiag alongside of a 
more chaste production, must of course materi^y injure 
it ; and the ignorant public are ready to exclaim, ^' Uow 
the first picture kUlt the Utter i** No doubt it does kill 
the latter ( but the murderer of a true artist has no more 
merit than a washerwoman would have were she to hang 
a white petticoat, with a red night cap pinned on it, along- 
side of a good picture, whereby the same proceu of an- 
nihilation would be effected. It is on this account that 
many a picture, which in a private room is replete with 
simple beauty and truth, is completely lost in an exhi- 
bition, and vice verea* But to proceed to the paintings 
themselves. 

The fint which demands our notice is Wilkie*s beau, 
tiful picture of the '^ Wedding,'^* (we see no good reason 
for vulgarising it into the «' Penny Wedding.**) Here 
Wilkie stands pre-eminent in simple natural beauty, oc- 
cupying a central station, independent of all around 
him t injuring none, by contrast, but gaining all by com- 
parison. In gasing on it there is such a universal 
truth, that the mind becomes lost in a participation of 
the YCty feelings of the beings represented. Not only is 
every figure, and every action, and ever^ detailed part, 
given with the most beautiful and mteresting ac- 
curacy, but over the whole scene there is a tone of 
reality which pervadea the verr atmosphere. The 
prinapal figures which attract the attention are the 
bride and bridegroom. The latter is an honest, healthy, 
unassuming young fellow, and he leads forth his bride, 
who is a perfect specimen of what a Scotch country girl 
should be, with all the rustic happiness which his situa- 
tion inspires. The figure of a young female, attached 
to this group, who is probably bride*s-maid, is eminently 
beautifuL 8he is in the act of stooping to draw up 
the heel of her shoe,— thus forming the base of the 
group— -and throwing herself into one of the most per- 
fectly graceful attitudes that can be conceived. How 
Wjcll and faithfully her beautiful arm i» painted, possess- 
ing the strength which we would expect to find in one 
accustomed to labour, but retaining the grace and form 
of perfect symmetry ! In the centre of the picture is a 
group of dMicers, beautifully drawn and delicately co- 
loured. Eyeing them with great complacency and self- 
satisfaction, is a most respectable-looking dame— pro- 
bably the mother of one of the group ; her countenance 
is quite delightful.,. A little girl on the lef^ in a richly, 
coloured dress, is full of life and nature. Nor must we 
forget the exquisite country b^mpkin, who is pulling 
on a glove over one of hu paws as lie prepares to dance, 
and is, at the same time, gazing, with an expression of 
countenance no one ever painted but Wilkie— eo rich, 
sly, and peculiar — on the maiden destined to he his part- 
ner. In the distance, are a great variety of figures dif. 
ferently occupied — all finely drawn and coloured. The 
countenances are almost all remarkable for expres- 
sion ; but among ihtm will be found the head of an old 
piper, which is very striking. To attempt to point out 
all tlie beauties of this picture would far exceed, our li- 
mits ; but, before leaving it, we' would wish to' attract 
attention to the simple tone of nature which pervades it, 
hoping that some or the young artists will learn ftom it, 
that strength of effect does not require gaudin^ of co- 
louring. *• 

The next artist, to whom we turn with great pfeasure, 
is William AUsn, R. A., the early companion and fellow- 
student of Wilkie. The exquisitely beautiful little pic- 
ture of the death of the Regent Murray, whidi he has 
exhibited. Is the original sketch, finished up, of the 
large picture of the same subject purchased by the Duke 
of Bedford. The subject chosen by the artisi is the 
moment when the Regent is shot from a window by 
Hamilton of Boswelhaugb. The splmdid cavalcade that 
surrounded the Regent is suddenly arrested by the terrific 
death of their chief, as he rode before them in almost 
royal splendour. The noblemen nearest him teem pe- 
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irUfed wfilt MtMiilHMBl I MdLaaM tfamn ttaads, with 
vpUfttd liflndfl, « ttrikiDg ilguftaf & eAbnKMirt JiAm 
Kmn. A Highland attendant tiippaHiti»4fiBKR»> 
mt, whilst two mote are in the act of approaohSig to 
his aiaittaoee. On the right, a group of terrified ft- 
nudei are rushing ap a stair t whilst on the left, in 
shadow, a group of sol^sn are employed in brealdng 
open a door wiu their halherts, and other weapons ; 
aoore, is a window hung with a black cortain, which 
indicates the spot from whence the deed was committed* 
Tlie story is admirably told ; erery figure and every 
eonntenance strongly indicates its fedlngs, and tfatt 
whole scene is full of life and animation. Whether we 
consider the lieaaty of this picture as a piece of ooloor- 
log, or the truth and graoe of its drawing and eomposi- 
timi, or the admirame representation of a scene so 
fraught with deep interest,— we may safely pronounce 
it to be one of the most enviable and beauttful works 
tiiat ever came from dM artist*s gifted peodl, and one 
whidi is an honour to our national schooL— Mr Allan 
has another very swe^ly-painted picture* taken f^om 
the Gentle Shepherd. The female is exceedinglvbeauti« 
fhl in drawing and colouring ; but she is too delicate, too 
lady-Uke, and too lovdy for a Scotch milk<4naid. We 
can easily fbrglve the artist, however, for this error, al- 
dioagh we cannot help thinking, that one of the prin- 
cipal charms of pastoral painting, like pastoral poetry, 
is simple truth to nature m its most aereeable fiMrm ^~ 
and we are d i i p oeed to consider Mr Allan's concsptiona 
of iBmale lovdlness, which are formed on the beau ideal 
9i Circassian beanty, too vivid and too exquisite for 
the representation of the more marketable materiel of a 
Lowland lass. 

We rejoios to see the very striking improvement in 
tile poctratts of Mr Watson Gordon, an artist whose 
talents we have always admired, anid whom we shidl 
notice more particularly in our next. We shall speak 
also very soon of some fine pictures by the Bev. Mr 
Thompson, J. F. Williams, G. Simson, and many 
others* 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 



SONG, 
Written fir Bumt*s Anniver$aryy 1829. 

THxai*s nae bard to charm us now, ' 

Naebardav^ 
Can sing asang to nature true^ 

Sfaice CoUa's bard'e awFn. 

The simple harp o' eoriter days 

In silence slumbers novr, 
And modem art, wi' tuneless lays, 
Fjresumei the Nine to woo. 
But nae bard in a* our iak^ 

Naebardav% 
Free pauky CoUa wins a smiley 
Since Robin gaed awa. 

His hamely style let Fashion spurn- 
She wants baith taste and skill; 
And wiser should she ever turn, 
She'U sing his sangs herseU ; 
For nae sang sic pathos speaks^ 

Nae sang ava, 
And Fashion's foreign rants and sqaeaks 
Shoif d a' be dmmnfd awa 



Bar flawfoMi*d figmnss ays 

To tooek the fteUng heart ; 
Simpltdty^ dfared sppeal 
Ezeds sic learned art. 
And net modem minstrd'e laj, 

N»k^«f% 
Sae powerfhSj thahMEfc 
As Robin's thatli 



For o*er bis numbers Coikls Mnee 

A mi^c influence breathed, 
And roun* her darling poet*s brow% 
A peerlees crown had wreathed. 
And nae wreath that e*er vraa 

Nae wreath ava. 
Will Uoom sae lang*s the hoUy green 
O* Robin that's awa. 

Let Erin's minstrel. Tammy Moore^ 

His solos slyly sing^ 
'Twad lend his harp a higher power, 
Wou'd Coila add a string ; 
For nae harp has yet hem kent, 

Nae harp ava. 
To matdi the harp by CoOa kafe 
TeRoUnthatfsawa. 

And though our Sh e p herd, Jamie Heggp 

His pipe fu' sweetly playi^ 
It ne'er will charm anld Scotland's lug 
Like ploughman Robin's lays ; 
For nae ^pe will Jamie tuns^ 
Nae pipe ava. 

Like that which breathed by <<Bomie 
Ere Robin gaed awa. 

Even Scothmd's pride. Sir Walter Soott^ 

Who bddly strikes the lyre, 
Maun yield to Robin's sweet lova-noti^ 
His native wit and fire ; 
For nae bard hath ever song, 

Nae bard ava. 
In hamely or in foreign tonga% 
Like Robin that's awa« 

Frae feeling heart, Tom Campbdl'a l^rs 

In classic 1)eauty flow ; 
But Robin's artless sang diqdayB 
The soul's impassion'd glow. 
For nae bard by clasric lon^ 

Nae bard ava. 
Has thrill'd the boeom'to inmoel eere^ 
Like Robin that's awa. 



A power fu* harp did Byroo sweeps 

But not wi* happy glee^ 
And though his tones were strong and deep^ 
He ne'er could change the key. 
For nae bard beneath the lif^ 

Nae bard ava, 
Wi' master-sldll the keys ooii*d shlfi. 
Like Robin that's awa. 

He needs nae monumental stane% 

To keep alive his fiune ; 

Auld Granny Scotland and her weans 

Will ever sing his name. 

For nae name does fiune reooi^ 

Nae name ava, 

B7 Caledenia mair adored, 

Than Robing that's awa. 
Dairy. J. a 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



7%e Lifi and Timet of Wtliiam Laud, D. Z>., Lord 
ArMithop of CttnUrbury. By John Parker liaw- 
•on, M. A. In Two Ydttinei. J..oiidoD ; C and F. 
RiTingttMU 1829. 8yo, Pp. d92 and 546. 

This ia a work which will be more popular in Eng- 
laad than in SooUand, but which every reader most ac- 
knowled^ to be remarkable for its research and leam- 
iag, and justly entitled to claim for its author no imaU 
eooaideration, both from the general scholar and stu- 
dent oi hislory, and more especially from all sealous 
and faithful members of the Episcopal Church. It is 
devoted to a very circumstantial account of the life and 
tines of. the gtttX champion of Episcopacy, during the 
tioublmis period that preceded the establishment.of the 
Commonwealth, when the Church of EnglaDd was in- 
vaded by the machinations of Popery on iht one hand, 
and the still bittanr enmity of Calvinistic bigotry on 
the other. The stoim began to gather shortly aAer the 
scceisloo of James VI., but it was not till Charles I. 
CHne to the throne that Jjiud. although his talents had 
a ttr a cte d considerable attention during the previous 
reign, assumed that pre-eminent position in church and 
state, which drew upon him the regards of the whole 
natioo, aad which has inddibly interwoven his name 
with the history of his country. 

The character of Charles mvolves that of all his mi. 
ni sj fT i ; and as that monarch's unhappy fate, together 
with the extraordinary events which preceded and fal- 
lowed it, have been invariably represented in the most 
opposite lights according to the dififeretft political and 
leligious sentiments of those who have undertaken to 
write coDcemifl^ them, so have all those who shared his 
eoonaels been either subjected to unlimited obloquy, or 
vindicated from every reproach, appealed to as patriots, 
and canoniaed as noartyrs. Questions, so vitally con- 
nected both with the theory and practice of the British 
CoBstitutioo, ariie out of the memorable occurrences 
vhich took place between the years 1G25 and 1688, 
that even to thb day it appears impossible to regard 
them merely ib historical mcidents, which are now 
past, and oonceming which we can at length reason 
with calm impartiality. They are felt, on the con- 
tntfy* to be of that nature, which, in the revolution of 
yean, and eonsidering the mutability of all human 
sfiairs, may,.4l^ire pohaps should say mutt^ occur 
sgabi ; aad, diis being the case, the questions arising 
-W of them continue to be felt as invohing person^ 
ti^ta and prinisges even now. According, therefore, 
lo jtbe p w e on ccind opinkms we may have formed re- 
tswtlg cml aad ecd^stical government, are our de- 
cMflW nao the agitating events of the seventeenth cen- 
^Vf», OMtk ioitead of appealing to any great and 
;MmpiK*lMaad of OMital n^t and wrong, everr oae*s 
' twtfmffH tcgitdiiig tiitm are regulated by h» own 



private views, his own party prejudices, and his own 1 
mited infbrmation. This is an evil which is to be n 
gretted ; but in all matters which appear more imm< 
diately connected with our own interesu it is ioevitabli 

In intimating that Mr Lawsoo's wori[ is decidedly < 
a controversial nature, and professedly written, like a 
other contsovenial works, for the purpose of espousin 
one side of the question in preference to the ouier, w 
would by no means be thought to hnply that its pla 
was iojudidoui, or its object erroneous. Pure histor 
on^t probably to be onlv a simple narration of facti 
but wherever either the facts tfaraoselves, or the infer 
cnces to be drawn firom them, are contested, we are glai 
to see able writers springing up on bo^ sides ; and le 
time ultimately decide which is in the right Were w 
to enter at present into even a superficial examination o 
the numerous doctrines and arguments advanced in th> 
book before us in support of its author's peculiar set o 
tenets, we should £sr exceed the space we can command 
and be led into discussions altogether foreign from ou 
purpose. We may mention, however, gemraUy, tba 
Mr Lawson throughout is the avowed and determine 
champion not only of Bpiscopaey, but oi all those higl 
Churdi and old Tory principle* which were so grie- 
vously detested by the Pudtans, which the Scotch Ca 
venanters hated as they did Popery itself^ and to put ai 
end to which, Charles* head was struck off on the scaf 
fold. 

The life of Ardibishop Laud, if we except its tragi 
cal conclusion, was in nowise intrinsically remarkabli 
or materially difierent from that of any cither church' 
man ; but, as that dignitary was this head and' organ o\ 
a particular party, it may be advantageously used ai 
the peg upon which to hang an account of all th< 
doings of that party. It was widi this design that oui 
author entned upon his task, and while he was anxioui 
to rescue the memory of Laud from inuch of the odium 
that has l)een cast upon it, he had also in view.the more 
comprehensive object of defending, in every particular 
in which Uiey had been attadted, the institutions of the 
Church of England, as originally established by Cran. 
mer, Liatimer, and others. In pursuing this plan, it is 
not to be concealed that Mr I<awson*s zeal occasionally 
travels faster than his judgment, and that he sometimes 
attempu to defend error or to palliate iniustice, howevei 
hopeless that defence may be. We like a sincere par- 
tissn, and we can even forgive him for being carried too 
far ; but it would not become us to allow such faults in 
a work of this description to pass unnoticed. We do 
not allude to aoy of the more notable subjects of dis- 
pute between the high Church party and the Puritans, 
or between the cavsliers and the roundheads, for, ss w.- 
do not at present propose entering the lists ourselves, it 
would be unfair to pass any swe^lng censure either 
upon one side or the other. But we may, nevertheless, 
be allowed to remark, that a writer nuiy err in a very 
dbstinate determination to go through thick and thin in 
sqpport of hisown party ; and, by an anxiety to carry all 
piaiiy howarer doubtf«U> oiay thiow soqplsion even upon 
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hii ffoonder and far more unexceptionabk leMoningf. 
We eutpect this is Mr Lawson^s predicament in a good 
many instanetti The m«re violent of the SooUh Pret« 
byteriani will tell him that it ia hit vredicamtnt in al- 
most every page of his work ; for what mercy can he 
expect from their hands, after the contemptuous and 
depreciating manner in which he so boldly talks of the 
venerated Cords of the Covenant, treating them invaria- 
bly as rebels, fisnatics, and knaves ? Some of iiis £ng» 
lish and Rpiscopaliaa frlendu, on the other hand,— .«nd 
it was their goc^ opinion, of course, that Mr Lawson 
(being himself an Episcopalian^ and aspirant for some 
of iht rich benefices of that church) was most anxious 
to gainyi— wiU tell him« we doubtnoti that they can dis- 
cover no fiUse colouring any where in his volumes, and 
that he has only to go on in future works in tlie same 
manner at he has eommsnoed in this. Mr Lawson has 
good ssDse enough to know that truth commonly lies 
between two extxemsi t *od as we take to ourselves the 
oedit of being more moderately inclined than either of 
the parties wc have mentioned, he will perhaps allow 
us simply to name, without engaging in any amment, 
one or two of those instances in which we think he has 
gone too far. 

Mr Lawson la of opinion, Ist, That Charles *< can be 
justified*' fbr determining to impose a tax upon the na- 
tion w^out the oensent of Parliament. He admiu that 
the proceeding was altogether '* unoooatitutional,*' and 
*' unquestionably against the principles of the mo* 
narehy ;'* yet he enters into a pretjhr long argument, to 
prove that it waa juaiifiable. This to us appears 
somewhat oontradictory.«-(8ee vol. L p. 391, et seq.) 
Mr iiawson is of opinion, Sdly, Tlut the sermons de- 
livered by Dr Sibtnorpe and Dr Manwaring, in which 
they inculcated pasilve cbeiknee and utm»retUtancef 
are justiflabk, altkongh contrary to the cplrit of the 
Brid»b constitntioo, because, as he attempta to prove, 
they have the united voice of antiquity, and of the pri« 
mitive diurcb, fin their fkvonr..i^8ee voL I. p. 363, et 
seq.) Air I^nwson is of opinion, 3dly, That Charles L, 
so far from having the most distant wish to stretch his 
prerogatives beyond their due Ihaits, waa all <^ gentle* 
nesa, ckmoacy, nligion, and grateful affection towards 
his servanta ;*' yet, immediately after making this state- 
ment, he in^mna us tliat the King resolved to punish 
Archbishop Abbot for his contamaev, in refusing to li. 
cenro Dr Sibthorpe^s sermon, in which that preacher 
had hicnlcatsd passive obedience and non-resistance ; 
and this, with all defbicnce to Mr Lawson, we think 
another contradlctkin.— (See voL I. p. 366 and 368.) 
31r Iiawson is of opinion, 4thly) That in the elevation 
of Archbishop Laud to the situation of prime minister, 
there was aothlng Incompatible^ either with sound con« 
stitutional principles, or with the injunctions of Chris- 
tianity, arguing Arther, that a dvil administration of 
so engrossioff a kind, by an ecelesiastie, is not incom- 
patible with his spiritnal office, — a very comfortable, but 
•urdy a very heterodox doctrine — f See voL I. p. 464, et 
seq.) Mr Lawson is of opinion, Athly, That it is solely 
to « the amiable and humanedisposition** of Chaiies, that 
all the discnrbanoss, whi^ attended the introduction of 
the Solemn League and Covenant into Scotland, are to be 
attributed { and that, as coon as any religious scruples 
wtrs started against the liturgy, and Uie establishment 
of Epbeopacy, severs punishment, supported by a 
strong mfilliafy force, should immediately have been in- 
fiictMl CO all such «' reftactonr teak»ta,**--a very priesu 
ly. bat not a very tolerant cfoctrine — (See voL IL p. 
fi51.) Mr Lawson ia of opinion, 6tiav, That the mo- 
ftaKh*a ^ generons porposea'* towards ScoUand were 
'« frostratod bv fanatics,*' and that '< no guilt ooold be 
gfcnter than that of the Covenanters,'* whose harangues 
tod wrlcinga he denonncea as a mixture of ** blasphemy, 
Mfv mi obeeenity/'— thus betraying no small porOon 
#f ptrty focUog, In giving Mch nnbonnded pralft to 



One side, and denying so entirely all merit to the 
other; 

Maoy more inatanecs might boaddnoed^ to ahov the 
uncompromising spirit in which Mr Lewfon has vriu 
ten ; but as he doubtless weighed well the consequences 
before he thus committed himself, and in adopting this 
very high tone, had his own objects in view, we shall 
leave him to all the benefits he may derive from pro- 
mulgating such opinions, and gladly turn to the more 
agreeable duty of expressing our very favourable con- 
viction of the author*s learning, industry, and intellec- 
tual vigour. No slight labour was necessary, befioto all 
the materials of so voluminous a work could be properly 
arranged! They who are not altogether ignorant of tlie 
careful and extensive research necessary to the produc- 
tion of any historical work, will be at once convinced, 
by the perusal of that of Mr Lawson, of the time and 
toil he must have bestowed upon it ; whilst the mere 
general reader will form some more adequate ideas on 
the subject, when he is informed, in the words of the 
author, that '« besides the MSS. preserved in puUie 
libraries, he consulted upwards of three hwmdred voika, 
exclusive of numerous biographies, and gensral hxatorles 
of recent date ;*' uid from this number, more Oma 
two hundred are cited in the volumes. Whatever 
opinion, therefore, may be entertained of the mtmdmu 
of Mr Lawson*s political and theological aentimenta, 
they cannot be regarded as either superficial, or hastily 
formed, and will, no doubt, bo acknowledged in many 
quarters as carrying with them more than ordinary 
weight and authority. Nor is Mr Lawson a mere com- 
piler or scbdastie bookworm ; bethinks boldly and in- 
dependently, and his style is always plain and diatfaict 
^^odtn vigorous and elegant He is as yet a TOung 
author, this being his first avowed productloii, tboogb 
his shorter lives of Wishart and of the Regent Manny 
have previously attracted some attention. Wt now fed 
confident of Mr Lawson^s fotnre success, from the high 
station he has at once taken as a controversialist « and 
we are quite sure that the Church to which he bekmga, 
end for which he has fought so manfully, will not long 
overlook so able and seailous a defender. 

It is time to give out readers an opportunity of form- 
ing their own judgment on a few of the more remarkable 
passages In Mr LawBOn*s work. Our two first extracts 
shall be of a theological character ; our third politioU ; 
our fourth somewhat national and local i and our fifUi 
simplv descriptive &nd historicsL We suspect not a 
fow of our readers, on this side the Tweed, will peruse 
the following with considersble surprise t 

CALYIKISM vrrsut EPISCOFACT. 

^* Af^ the English Reformation of religion, notiena 
had been entertained by many persons in the Cbnrcb, 
not only subversive of its constitutioQ, but highly detri- 
mental to the safety and well-being of the state. Tht 
discipline of Geneva, and the doctrine of expediency, 
as laid down by John Calvin, who has the merit. If me- 
rit it be, of contriving and introducing a new syciem of 
ecclesiastical polity, and who, moreover, has the atfll 
more questionable merit of discovering) in the aaered 
Scriptures, csrtain doctrines which exhibit the Deity not 
in the most foTonrable light, as he himself was forced to 
confees, when, with grief, he admits it to be an korrihk 
deoreimm :-*this discipline had led many astray from 
tlie maxims of primiuve truth and order ; and the no- 
tiona of expediency aa to the Church and ita viaibi- 
lity, had engendered a lamentable callousnesa towaida 
that very Churdi of which they all pr ofess ed to be 
rinoere members. Forgetting that me Chnnch of 
Christ is one and undirided, — fbrgettii^ that the 8i^ 
viour himadf declared,^ my kingdom is not of this woribi," 
—and foigettiog, too, that thia union isnot sokly a apiri- 
tual nnkm, composed at the same time of outwwd hotero- 
gMMOua ttiMBCs, but is, in tru^ both a ^piiitnal aad a ' 
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tanpOTal onton, no limits wen assigned to the extimTs- 
gsndes of ikncy, and no safegnsid adopted for ihe pre. 
sstvation of that Cbarefa, the doctrines of which Lati. 
OMT, Ridley, and Granmer, had sealed with their blood. 
But the axiom which Land subsequently assumed, 
t h o w g h doubtless sneered at by Dissenters, is strictly 
true, ^t the Church must be guarded both against 
Rome and Geneva— that a Church founded on the 
Apostles, and not on Christ, is the Roman and Gene, 
van ro ck but that the Church must have a more solid 
basis, or it has no foundation at all ; and that, though 
it must be built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets, Jesus Christ himself must be the diief comer 

stone. There were, therefore, only two positions, 

either that the diurch must be a regularly organized 
body, which, though a voluntary association, acknow- 
ledges Christ for its head, or it must not ; there must 
either be systems of authority and regulation, or there 
must be anarchy and confusion ; it muit, in short, be 
dther like a weU-govemed, well-organized kingdom, to 
which It is eompand in the Holy Scriptures, or it must 
be so in regulated as that all its members may literally 
do that which is right in their own eyes. The former, 
then, was the position of the well.wishers of the Church 
of Bagland, the latter diat of those who were preparing 
the way for its overthrow ; ^e former was advocated by 
those who defended oeder and primitive truth, the latter 
by those who were on the point of holding out the right 
hand of fellowship to novelty and fanaticism. Laud 
liesitated not for a moment to decide ; and his memory 
does truly deserve well of the Church of England, since 
he so eaily avowed himself the bold defender of its con- 
stitntion."— P. 14-16. 

Ths sentiments contained in the aimexed passage are 
also stiongly expressed : 

THE UVEBAflOlCABLEMESS OF PURITANISM. 

** On the whole, then, the puritanical objections to 
the Chnreii of England must evidently appear to be 
weak and trifling. Indeed, they themselves acknow- 
ledged, that the *• conamon burden of rites and ceremo- 
nies,' under which they professed ^ to groan,' were in 
themsdves immaterial, and did not affect or endanger 
sdvation. Where, then, was their vantage-ground ? 
Where their justification for that fanatical s&imi which 
they were the means of introducing ? Where their de- 
fence for that alleged spirituality aqd ' godly reforma- 
tioD,* about which they clamoured so violently ? If they 
were of little consequence, why not adopt them, since 
they weee agreed to by the whole Church ? — if there was 
nothing in the Scriptures against them, why strain the 
language of Scriptural iruw by far-fetcl^d Inductions 
and illustrations to oppose them ? Tliey said they were 
of little consequence ; on cheir own showing, therefore, 
they could do no harm ; but if they could be proved to 
have been the practice of the Primitive Church, then 
they must be in themsdves not only useful, but lauda- 
ble, and, if not repugnant to God's holy word, tending 
to edification. If ti^y were agreed to by the Church in 
general, ought the greater number to yield to the lesser P 
The case, in sliort, stands thus : — The Church, afier 
the Information, adopted certain rites and ceremonies, 
which were practined in the apostolical and primitive 
times, and certainly what was then practised, is at least 
entitled to some authority ; — but a few men start up, 
and afgno that they cannot agree to these thlnffs ; they 
find no comm a nd for them in the Scriptures ; their coo- 
scienees nre wounded ; thsy must be given up. What 
then ? There is no direct au^ority for the change from 
the Jewish Sabbath to the Christian ; not a single pas- 
sage is there to support this act of the Churdi ; It hi a 
mere matter of tradition s ou^t tradition, then, to be 
refeettt beeanse it is so ? A Furitan, If be be consist- 
ent, mast reject it. I could adduce other facts, aMenti. 
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ed to by the Puritans themselves, which rest merely on 
tradition, though it is needless ; nay, is it not evident, 
that the ascertaining of the numbor and extent of the 
canonical books of the Old and New Testaments is a 
matter of literary research, there not being a single com- 
nund in these books ss to their direct limitation ? If, 
therefore, the individual consciences of a few men were 
wounded, is that a sufildent reason to justify schism ? 
Ought they not to have known that the opinions of those 
whom they opposed were just as much entitled to reve- 
rence as their own ? And was it lawful for them, who 
were but few in number, to disturb the peace of the 
church, and harass the dvil power, and, on being de- 
feated, to give utterance to theur fedings in foul cahim* 
nies and bitter reproaches, when the opinion of the 
church was, at least, as good as that of the schismatics ? 
But the wildness of their ophiions was too well known ; 
and their attachment to the Calvinistic novelties met 
with a deserved opposition. They had, some years be- 
fore, been most active instruments in a conspiracy 
agahist Elizabeth, and now they ware again sowing the 
seeds of national discontent | they were contending, in a 
word, for an exercise of religion, which, had It been 
granted, would have been productive of the most fear- 
ful absurdities and extravagances.**— P. 83-5. 

The Jacobites will be well pleased, and the Whigs 
very sorely scandalized, on reading our third extract : 

A DEriKCE OF JAXS8 TI. AND CHARLES I. 

*^l have repeatedly dedaied my conviction, that a 
time will yet come when justice will be done to the me- 
mory of the Stewarts, especially to James and Charles I. 
While it can be proved, from undeniable facts, that in 
many cases they could not act otherwise than they did, 
it can also be proved diat the exoesses of the Puritans 
were the great cause of that licentionsaess and icreligion 
which charactoised the court after ths mobarchy was 
restored. Too great pretensions to religion in one party 
of the state generally produce laxi^ in Che other ; and 
hence it was that Puritanism exhibited religion, not as 
indeed it is, lovely and attractive, admirably adapted to 
the wants of man, and elevating his soul above the sub- 
lunary enjoyments of time and sense, but as gloomy, 
austere, and forbidding, hnposing unwarrantable re- 
straints on the heart, and subjecting it to a tyranny of 
fallible men, most revolting to human nature. And, 
driven to desperation by the outrageous fonatidsm of 
the Puritans in this reign, what could those do who were 
St the helm of power ? It was no longer a reluctant 
obedience, and a mere verlforum prmUmm, but it was a 
struggle, which should obtain the mastery ; it wss a de- 
termination by the Puritans to unsheath the sword f they 
openly declared agahist toleration, — they dogmatically 
said they would not submit I need not enumerate the 
consequences. It is enough to know that the sacred 
name of teliglon was abused to serve the ambition and 
hypocrisy of a faction ; -that murder and bloodshed 
stalked abroad in the nation ; that die reign of enthu- 
siasm was drawing ninh; and that the beautiful and 
spiritual titual of Ibe Church was to be supplanted by 
the fearful revelries of disordered imsghiatlons, by cant- 
log phraseology, hypocrisy, and tyrannical ambition. 

^ In the twenty-nmi year of his age, Charles I. ascend- 
ed the throne of England. Educated in the doctrines 
of the Church of England, he justly reckoned that 
Church the bulwark of the Protestant Reformation, and 
felt for it that attachment which he was destined to seal 
with his blood. A lever of his country and of its sacred 
institutions, he gave an example by his virtue, his in* 
tegri^, and his generous valour. 

** The commencement of a new reign Is generally of 
great importance, according to die state of narties, and 
3i3 hopes in which they chooseto indulge. Had Charles 
gone over to the Puritans^ he might, by wilting with 
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those dark and gloomy religlonii U, baTO perhaps averted 
many of his future calamities ; but he was bound by 
the constitution and the laws to adhere to Church and 
Sute, nor could any alterations be effected without the 
unanimous consent of the nation. If, at the first, he 
had made concessions to the Puritans, no IfaniU would 
have been set to their extravagant demands ; and, like 
the Papists, the more favours they received, the greater 
would have been their insolence. It was necessary for 
Charles, therefore, to adhere rigorously to the Constitu. 
tion as he found it, and not, by a too fadle compliance 
with the demands of faction, afford dangerous prece- 
dents for future actions. Perhaps, af^er all, in whatever 
way he acted, his fall was inevitable ; the designs of the 
Calvinists had been in part premeditated ; and it was 
better, it was nobler, for the King to remain by the Con- 
stitution, and to be buried in its ruins, than to become 
the sport of a faction who would not reason, who would 
have established a system of religion, in which there was 
no safeguard from fanatidsm, in whidi every man would 
have done that which was right in his own eyes, and 
who would have set up a Galviniitic Pope in every parish 
in £ngland.**.P. 263-66. 

We thkik it right to give a place in the Edinburgh 
Literary Journal^ for the sake of our Scottish Episo). 
pidian readers, to the following notice of 

THI KPI8C0FAL CHURCH OP 8C0TLAKD. 

*' Every sincere member of the Church of England, 
(I will not say every sincere Christian, lest I be charged 
with bigotrv,) must feel an interest in the annals of 
Scottish Episiuypacy. A flourishing Church, which had 
to contend with enttiusiasts for nearly a century, at the 
memorable Revolution supplanted by Presbyterianism, 
— >its clergy rabhkd out (as the Presbyterians expressed 
it,) fiom their livings by fanatical mobs, and made the 
sport and impious mockery of Covenanters, and fac* 
tiotts Kalota,— .while the great names which bate adorn- 
ed its Communion, are now, alas ! forgotten, * unno- 
ticed, and unknown,* by an un^teful country ; these 
are facts whidi evince ue instability of human affairs, 
and the misfortunes which attend all national revela- 
tions, even when these are eventually productive of be- 
neficisl consequences ; where there are a few upright, 
though it may be mistaken, men, who look upon loyalty 
to their legitimate tovereign as unworthy to be put in 
competition with their own private interests. Let me 
not be misunderstood, in admiring the conduct and dis- 
interestedness of the Scottish pirdates in 1688. 

<< It would require volumes to detail and discuss thb 
interesting subject, which yet, even in this prolific age 
of literature, remains to be discussed ; and did it come 
within my present plan, I would show that the Episcopal 
church of Scotland was, from the very first, the Ultimate 
and national church of that kingdom ; that Presbytery 
is consequently a plant of a foreign soil; that (if the Co- 
venanters were peneeutedy they were persecuted by the 
State, and not by the Cbnrch { that all along the Epis- 
copal deigy were devoted loyalists { that they were, in 
genera], men of piety and learning { and tliat the con- 
duct of the prelates, when they were deprived of their 
dioceses, has entitled those noble and iU-requited men, 
who endured innumerable privations, sufferings, and 
hardships, f^om the Presbyterian victors, to the admira. 
tion of every genuine Episcopalian and lover of his 
country ; in short, I would trace the secret history of 
rebellion, fanaticism, and covenanted treason, dignified 
as these have been and still aie, by the epitfaeto of f)ree. 
dora, relision, and liberty ; these would I trace in con- 
nexion with the English Paritans, and |daoe in its true 
light the history of a Church, which has been falsely 
asserted to have been as persecuting and intolerant as 
its Popish predecessor. ,But I must refrain at present, 
fbf the subject is too copious and important. That 



Church has now (aXkai — fallen, I mean, so fiv as Its 
rights are concerned ; though not fidlen from its pci. 
mitive order and government ; and, I must say it* to 
the disgrace of England, iu clergy are suffered to Isiu 
guish in neglect, while even the Presbyterian mlnlstcn 
in Ireland axe aided by the 8tate.**-.VoL IL p. 190— 
201. 

We have already hinted that the work before us does 
not attempt to give any account of the private life of 
Laud, but is devoted entirely to the Public events in 
which he took a conspicuous part. The consequence 
is, that it affords but liule insight into his^ social and 
domestic dispositions, and supplies few incidents of a 
strictly personal nature. Our last quotation, how. 
ever, will be read with interest, as it describes the heroic 
conduct of this celebrated man upon the scaffold, when 
about to suffer an ignominious and cruel death : 

THV DEATH OP ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 

*< On the night before his death, the Arcfabishop, af- 
ter refreshing himself with supper, retired to real, and 
sank into a profound slumber till the morning, when he 
was roused by hu servant ; so little did he fear his ap- 
proaching fate. He felt that the malevolence of his ene. 
mies was at an end ; aged and feeble, his days could 
not at the farthest be many ; and to him death was wel- 
come, since the Church liad fallen, since learning had 
been supplanted bv the dark fiuutidsm of revolniioQ- 
ary sealots. Yet he could not fail to mark w^ that 
thirst for his blood which his enemies had manifested. 
Almost verging on the grave, why lead him to the scaf- 
fold, when he was under their power, and when impri- 
sonment would soon have released him from their petse- 
cuting hatred f Not that he wished to live. To beg 
his me by humiliating submissions, to drag out an ex- 
istence, miserable as it must have been to nim in thst 
age of sectarian triumph, to have become the spoct and 
mockery of enthusiasts,— his lofty toul disdained the 
revolting idou To the brave man death has no ter- 
rors ; to the innocent no fetrful anticipations < to tlie 
Christian, harassed by peaecution, it is at all ttmea wel- 
come. 

^* On the fatal morning, the 10th day of Jannavy, dus 
heroic prelate, with the utmost composure, proceeded 
to his devotions at an early hour. Thus he continued 
till Pennington, Lieutenant of the Tower, and other 
officers, appointed by his enemies, came to conduct him 
to the scaffold. It was erected on Tower HilL He had J 
already prepared himself for death, and its bittemeas was | 
past. He had * committed his cause to hhn who judgetfa 
righteously.* | 

'' A vast concourse of pec^le assembled to behold the 
last moments of this great man. The mournful pro- 
cession left the Tower, and the Ardibishop was con- 
ducted to the scaffold. On his way, he was exposed to 
the abuse of the infamous rabble, who indulged in the 
most indecent invectives, as if wishing to embitter the 
death of a man whom they hated. Yet there were 
among that motley aasemblage those who pitied bis suf- 
ferings, and whose sacred prayers were raised in his be- 
half ; who, remembering him in his prosperity, could 
not unmoved behold this melancholy vicissitude, affect- 
ed by those feelings which the sight of greatness in 
distress fails not to excite. The veiMrable sufferer him- 
self seemed least of all, to feel his own misfortunes. His 
undaunted courage and cheerful countenance, imputed 
by his friends to his innocence, by his uodiari table 
enemies, to his hardihood in guilt, bespoke his inward 
coinplaoency. With an i^parent joy he moimied the 
scaffold, * as if,* savs Fuller, ' rather to gain a crown 
than to lose a head; and to say the truth, it was no 
scaffold, but a dirone, a throne whooon he shortly was 
to receive a crown, even the most glorions crown of roar- 
tyrdom.' 
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*' The Tenermble Primate^i enemies, however, seemed 
resolved to annoj hhn. They had crowded beneath the 
icaffbid, and when he ascended it, they endeavoured to 
iiaeompose him by looking upwards wrough the holes 
and crevices, with the most inhuman and indecent ex- 
ultAtioo. Yet his wonted humour and presence of mind 
did not forsake him. He besought the attendants to fill 
tbeae crevices with ch^r ; for he did not, he said, wish 
his innocent blood to udi on the heads of those deluded 
pecmle. 

*•* Before he prepared for death he addressed the muU 
titude in what has been termed a sermon speech, or his 
funeral sermon, preached by himself; and, as he feared 
neither the frowns of the vulgar enthusiasts who sur* 
rounded him, nor in that situation valued the applauses 
of his friend^ be disdained any attempt to excite the 
sympathy of the beholders. From a written paper be 
read this address, commencing with the two first verses 
of the twelfth chapter of 8t Paul's Epistle to the He- 
bf^ws, ^ Let us run with patience the race which is set 
before us, looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of 
oar faith ; who for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross, despising the shame, and is set down at 
the right hand of the throne of God.* • • • • 
^ The Archbishop now prepared for the block, and 
observing the scaffold crowded with people, he said, *• I 
tluKtfht that there would have been an empty scaffold, 
that I might have had room to die. I beseech you, let 
me have an end of this misery, for I have endured it 
Umw.* When the space was cleared, he said, * I will 
pull olT my doublet, and God*s will be done. I am 
willing to go out of the world ; no man can be more 
willing to send me out than I am willing to be gone.* 

^ Yet in this trying moment, when he was displaying 
a magnanimity not exceeded by the holy martyrs of the 
primitive ages ; he was beset by a furious enthusiast, — 
one of those revolutionary demagogues who had brought 
him to this melancholy end. Sir John Clotworthy, a 
follower of the Barl of Warwick, and an Irishman by 
birth, irritated because the revilings of the people made 
no impression on this renowned prelate, propounded to 
him certain questions, with the hope of exposing him to 
bis associates. * What special text of Scripture,* asked 
he, * is now oomforuble to a man in his departure ?' 
*' Cupio dissolvi et esse cum Christo,* was the Arch- 
bishop's meek reply. ^ That is a good desire,* »aid the 
cnthosiast ; ^ but there must be a foundation for that 
divnie aisurance,* — * No man can express it,* replied 
the Azchbishop ; Mt is to be found within.*—* It is 
founded npon a word, nevertheless,* said Clotworthy, 
* and that word should be known.* — ^ That woid,* re- 
plied the Archbishop, * is the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, and that alone.' Perceiving, however, that there 
would be no end to this indecent interruption, the Primate 
turned to the executioner, and giving him some money, 
said, * Here, honest friend, Ood forgive thee, and do t>iine 
office upon me in mercy*' He was then desired l>y the 
execntioner to give some sign when he should strike, to 
which he replird, *• I will, but first let me fit myself.' 

*< The Archbisliop then knelt down before the block, 
and thns prayed : *' Lord, I am coming as fast as I can. 
1 know I must pass through this shadow of death before 
I can come to tnee ; yet it is but umbra mortis^ a mere 
shadow of death, a little darkness upon nature, but thou, 
by thy merits and passion, hast broke throurii the jaws 
of death. So, Lord, receive my soul, and have mercy 
upon me, and bless this kingdom with peace and with 
pleaty, and with brodierly love and charity, that there 
may not be this effusion of Christian blood amongst 
them, for Jesus Christ's sake, if it be thy wilL* 

^ Having thns prayed, the Archbishop laid his head 
npon the fatal block, and when he had said, • Lord, re- 
edve my soul,* which was the Signal for the execution- 
er, his head was struck off* at one blow.*'— Vol. II. Pp. 
4S8-50e. 



We must now close these interesting volumes, assu- 
ring their author that they have greatly enhanced our re- 
spect for hh abilities, and that we shall be glad to meet 
with him again in anv work calculated to preserve and in- 
crease the honourable distinction to whicn his varied at- 
tainments may be said to have alreadyraised him among 
the controversial writers of the day. 



Reflections suggested hy i?u! Murders recently commit^ 
ted at Edinburgh. Being an Epistle to the Right 
Hon. Robert Peel, M.P. By a Medical Oflicer in 
the Royal Navy. Glasgow. W.R.M<Phun. 1829. 

This is a spirited, and^ on the whole, a sensible, 
though here and there rather a declamatory production. 
The author*s object is, in the first place, to prove that 
the present state of the laws regaining anatomy is by 
no means what it should be, — a proposition which we 
suppose nobody will deny ; and, in the second place, to 
point out what he conceives would remedy the defects of 
the existing system. He discusses the first branch of 
bis subject under seven difiTerent heads, which he ar- 
ranges in the following manner : 

" L The present state o( the laws affecting that part 
of medical education which depends on anatomy, makes 
it impossible to study that science efficiently, without 
incurring some degree of criminality — U. It is impos- 
sible for a surgeon, or surgeon-apothecary^ to practise 
his profession independent of an intimate acquaintance 
with the structure of the human frame, and at the same 
time consistently with the safety of the public, his own 
comfort, and the security of his property.— III. When 
the legislature requires one thing, and necessity demands 
another, not only must the enactment of the/orwier be 
disregarded, but, in process of time, temptations will 
accumulate to supply the wants of the latter by unlaw- 
ful as well as by Ulcgal means.— IV. All laws, whether 
private or public, the tendency of which is to increase 
crime, by increasing the tempUtions thereunto, are un- 
just, cruel, iniquitous, and non-oblieatory.— V. When 
an actual increase in the crimes of a country may be 
proved to be a consequence of any of its laws, the guilt 
incurred belongs as much to that law, or those laws, as 
to the perpetrators of all the crimes originating there- 
from Vi. The existing legal impediments to the study 

of anatomy, by dissection of the human frame, are not 
only opposed to' the necessities of the medical profession, 
but have been the remote causes of inopeased, and are so 
still of increasing crime ^VII. The murders commit- 
ted by Burke and his associates having had a legal on- 
gin, the law which dirides the guilt with him, ought to 
share bis reproach.** 

On each of these propositions our author descants at 
some length, ond his remarks we consider satisfactory 
and conclusive. We shall give one specimen of ^Q 
manner in which he enfbrces his opinions, and which, 
though not new, are put in a strong and good light : 

THB MOKAL XKCC88ITT OF AKATOMICAL DI88EC- 

Tioirs. 
'' Now, the facts, as they concern the case of the me- 
dical student are these ;— to acquire anatomy practically, 
he must have bodies to dissect Providentially, the num- 
ber of murderers has never been enough to furnish the 
lecturer*s table, far less to satisfy his pupil's wants. No 
other class of executed criminab is by law disposed of 
to the surgeons, nor is there any other legisUtive provi- 
sion of the kind. On the contrary, if a grave be open- 
ed for the sake of the rotting body it contains, it must 
be in defiance of popular feeling, and in violation of 
legal enactments. Are not the necessities of the public, 
and the requirements of the sUtute, direcUy in conflict 
here? And what, let me ask, can the student do \n such 
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a situation ? He must either abandon his profession, 
or oiSbnd the law. He must either turn his thoughts, 
his talents, and his hopes, towards another callmg, for 
which he is unfitted, alike by his inclmation and his 
previous education ; or he must condescend to contri- 
bute to the support of gangs of law-breakers, wretches 
so depraved as not to shudder at the occupation of ca- 
tering for the anatomist's studies ; and witnal so vile as 
to volunteer for the service, though an illegal, as well as 
a disgusting one, on condition of being paid for their 
trouble. Can there be any doubt, notwitnstanding all 
the difficulties surrounding his election, as to which 
line of conduct he will choose ? Aly own opinion has 
I been long decided, that no law is binding, by whomso- 
ever decreed, which is not, at the same time just. And 
were I commanded by any earthly superior, no matter 
how exalted his rank or legitimate his right to rule me, 
to do aug^t whidi I knew to be contrary to the laws of 
my Maker, the essence of all common law, I would re- 
fiise obedience, promptly and peremptorily, on the sc- 
knowledged principle that no inferior has power of 
hjmself to set aside the will of a superior : consequently, 
no mere creature can be licensed to issue a decree opposed 
to those of his Creator. Thus thinking, were I to re- 
sume my anatomical studies to-morrow, I would unhe- 
sitatingly disinter, and concur in disinterring the buried 
dead, though every Act of Parliament were to denounce 
me in a separate dunnatory clause. I would dare, in 
such a matter, to disobey all human governors, rather 
than provoke the one Eternal Qovemor of the world, 
by neglecting any means of increasing my useful- 
ness to mankind. I canvass not the cruel tyranny 
of those laws, by which I am interdicted from the 
most profitable mode of studying how to avoid error, 
yet made punishable with nne^ imprisonment, and, 
worse than either, ignominy, if by my error I do a 
neighbour wrong. As well might a man be hanged 
for falling on another and causing his death, although 
himself Sirown down by a power he could not re- 
sist. But I protest most solemnly against any law, 
whether Senatorial or not, whidi, if submitted to, 
threatens to expose me, at some future time, to all the 
stings and pangs of a guilty conscience. I care not for 
fortune— if my country need all mine, to it she shall be 
thrice welcome. I prize not even health so highly, but 
that, to benefit my fellow-creatures, I could cheerfully 
sacrifice it I ding not to life itself with so great love, 
as for a moment to hesitate about resigning it, if thereby 
I might ensure a single benefit to the human race. Life, 
health, fortune, I consider lent me by my Heavenly 
Benefactor for the use of mankind ; but that which is 
mine exclusively, to which none but myself has the least 
title, the repudiation of which could do no man any ser- 
vice,— my peace of mind,^I dare not with suiddal hand 
put from me. I cannot, I will not, esteem it my duty 
to lay myself open, for country, kind, nor universe, to 
the reproaches of oonsdence, awakened by the dreadful 
aime of practising an awfully responsible profession in 
a state of wilful ignorance. Neither prince, nor poten- 
tate, nor power, haa the imallest right to force me into 
any situation of which the abovemay bethe consequences ; 
and no law, of which such is the tendency, has any just 
daim to my fealty. If, through ignorance of some part 
of the human frame, I commit a senoas, though it may 
not be a fatal mistake in operating, poor satisfaction is 
it to the injured person should £e law, to satisfy the 
cravings of his vengeance, make me a bankrupt in estate ; 
— poorer satisfaction still is it to me, to give mj gold a 
compensation for the ill I wrought, while uosleBping 
memory tormenu me with tlie reflection that I have 
maimed a felloF-creature, perhaps rendered him help- 
less for life : when, had I taken care to be better in- 
formed in my profession, I had never done him that ir- 
reparable wrong. Whilst, therefore, I connive at the 
illegal practices of the resurrectionisU, I do it, com- 



pelled thereto by dire necessity,— I do it to avoid the 
risk of losing the calm and quiet of my mind here, «nd 
to prevent the eternal torture of my soul h erea f if r .**— P. 
21—4. 

The diffienlhr, however, is not to show that the pre- 
sent system is defective, but how it is posaible to amend 
it To us it appears perfectly evident, that the attempt 
to devise any scheme, by which the neoeeii^ for dissec- 
tion wUl cease to be considered as an evil, is altogether 
hopdess. Nay, more, we should be unwilling to see 
the repugnance, with which dissection is at preaeot re- 
garded, eradicated from the breasts of oar oountrymcn. 
As long as dvilisation continues, and the softer aflTee- 
tions and finer susceptibilities of humanity are cultiva^ 
the public cutting up of the body of a Mlow-creature on 
the Uble of a lecture-room ought to be viewed with pain 
and disgust by all those who are not mere men of sdence, 
and who have taught their nature to accommodate itadf 
to the necessities ^ their profession. We are persuaded, 
that in permitting the practice of dissection, the great 
mass of mankind will iJways feel that they are making 
a choice of only the least of two evils. It would be an 
evil to allow ignorant surgeons to go abroad into ihe 
world ; and it is an evil to be obliged to cure thatigno- 
ranee by infringing on the reverence we cannot hdp en. 
tertaining for the dead. We detest the vulgar cant of 
inferior imd coarse-minded anatomists, who are cooti- 
nually crying out agunst what they are pleased to re- 
present as the weak prejudices of the multitude. Every 
softer feeline that enters the bosom, and throws its 
benigner infiuenoe over the hard realities and gross- 
nesses of life, may in like manner be stigmatised as a 
prejudice. No ; we may submit to a necessity, but we 
are not to be buUied into a belief that we are conqserteg 
an error* 

We do not mean to apply these remarks to the atttiier 
before us, who presumes not to outrage decorum by in- 
sinuations so absurd ; but we are distinctly of opinion, 
that of the three sources he proposes from whence to supply 
the dissecting-rooms, only the two latter are for a mo- 
ment tenable. They aTe,..I. Sulddes.-^!!. All per- 
sons, no matter what thdr crime, who sufier the punish- 
ment of death — III. All convictsdying in prison. That 
our author, who justly condemns the idea of surrender- 
ing to the dissecdng-knifb the deceased inmates of work- 
houses, or the bodies of aliens and strangers, can recoo- 
dle himself to the notion of awarding this fate to sui- 
cides, is to us somewhat incomprehensible. True, sui- 
cide is hdd to be a crime, but it is a crime which car. 
ries its own punishment along with it, and the fnD ex- 
tent of the guilt must lie between the individual and hb 
Creator. Would it not be subversive of almost every 
rule of civilised sodety, to see the body of a London- 
derry, a Whitbread, or a Romilly, exposed in a pabfic 
class-room beside that of the vilest fdon ? What in such 
a case would be the fedings of the surviving relatives 
and friends ? Besides, is not suidde fVequently the re- 
sult of insanity, and upon what principle m equity woaU 
we punish the insane ? It is needless to expatiate upon 
a suggestion equaHy repugnant to common sense and 
common humanity. In support of his second pn^esal, 
our author*s reasoning seems more satis&ctorj u^ 

'^ A second source from which ' subjects' might be 
obtained, is discoverable in the bodies of all persons, no 
matter what their crime, who suffer the puniabmeat of 
death. Why should any of these be spMed ? — why, if 
the offences of a Fauntleroy made him worthy of d^lh, 
should his body, af^ it was strangled, hvre been so 
ceremoniously handed over to his dishoooofed fimilyv 
to be deposited in a sepulchre beside the ashts of those 
who lived respected, and died lamented ? Wlur not ra- 
ther have dispatched it (whether in cait or coffin, to bs 
left to his friends,) forthwith to the dissecting-rosa, 
where it would have served some more useful purpose I 



dead, than it wm wont to do U?ing ? Why should the 
coiner, the barglar; the highway robber, with a host of 
others, the penalty oi whose almes is death, be given 
over, after hanging the appointed time, to their brother 
knaTcs, instead oi to the public, whom they warred 
against aH thoir liret ? The state derives none other 
benefit from the death of a citizen, than the supposed 
deterring effect afforded by the example of his dying, 
and even that admits of so much doubt, that many go(Kl 
and great men have looked upon capital punishment, 
except in cases of murder, as worse ilian useless. So 
long as capital punishments do exist, howefer, why 
should not those that undergo them be afterwards de- 
Ihrersd over to tha teachers and students of anatomy ? 
The madical p rof es s io n , the nation^ the world, would be 
the gainers. It is certain* if the bodies of men like 
these be not so made use df, the remains of those who 
deseended to their graves mistained with guilt, will be 
distarbed, conveyed away, and dissected, w ith a choice 
ef evils, suppodng (what I do not think)* both to be 
evila, is it not wis&m to take the least ? and whidi is 
the Hast cannot be doubtful, any more tllan whether the 
finiiily of the honest man, or that of the rogue, is to have 
peiority, when it may become necessary, for the good 
of the commonity, to decide upon plans, the execution 
of which must be attended with pain to some party or 
.'•—P. 44—45. 



It is not, however, to be denied, that if murder is a 
darker crime than forgery, the only mode of making any 
distinction in the punishment, as the law awards death 
to both, is by dishonouring the body of the murderer. 
If the corpse of every felon be sent to the anaton^ist, 
this dMnction must be sacrificed, and again we shall. 
have to submit to an enl.— -The third m<Kle of supplv 
is to be ibnnd in all convicts dying in prison ; and if 
the former is justifiable, this is so also. 

But will thtu two modes of supply be sufficient to 
answer the demand ? It is self-evident that they will 
not I and the difficulty consequently remams almost 
as gKst as ever. We are not aware whether it is gene- 
rally known, that about two hundred bodies are required 
in £dinburgh alone annually i and the plan now pro- 
posed would net ensure twenty. The subject, therefore, 
is one which we snspect will long continue to puzzle and 
peri^ex the legislature ; and though the ^ Medical Offi- 
cer '* has said a good number of sensible things regard- 
ing ity he has neither cut nor untied the Oordian luiot 
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Wm brieve it is generally known that this periodicsl 
was sCarted with a view to its becoming the organ of the 
Rcfonners, as the Quarterly and Edinburgh were of (he 
Torlfes and the Whigs. Its contributors an understood 
to be disciples of If r Bentham's school $ though it 
maot be eeo fes s ed , that being men of talent, and 0M)re- 
over, men of the world) they have picked op some pieces 
of iaftematioB tliat do not exactly amalgamate with his 
lysiMH Still, they profess to adhere to it ; and this is 
rnnslstfnuy ; end we love consistency even when it is a 
littb-carisataxed ; espedsily in these days of chopping 
oodchoagiDg. 

Of esorse, In our capacity of litersiy critics, we have 
nsditeg so do with the politics of these gentlemen, and 
dioB tneisfoe begin our catalogue raUtmmi of what is 
to be foend in thdr lost number^ by setting apart all the 
artidfs wfaidi beor professedly and exclusively on this 
tofie. Article I. is on the Catholic question ; it is in- 
tended so be terribly witty. Art. UK is a brief poUti* 
cad sad staristiinl account of America^ addressed to the 



pemple of this country as a ^ go and do likewise**' Art 
X V. is on the hackneyed subject of absenteeism. 

These set apart, the first disquisitions to which we 
turn our attention are. Arts. V. and Vtll. Both of 
them are on the subject of professional education, and 
are powerfully and spiritedly written. The former treats 
of the system of l^al education in England, and al- 
though we think the reform it proposes too sweeping to 
be either practicable or useful, there can be no doubt 
that a case has been made out which calls for some le- 
gislative interference with the education of members of 
the higher classes of the law in England. We coincide 
still moro heartily with the sentiments and opinions of 
the latter article, on anatomy. We would recommend 
it to the attentive perusal of every man in Edinburgh ; 
for the honourable, though in some measure misdirect- 
ed feelings excited by the late horrible events, kept alive 
and exaggerated as they have been, by the readiness of the 
ne'wspaper press to cater to the inordinate appetite of the 
public for the disgusting detaib, call for some such seda- 
tive. Art XVI. '^ FMging at Public Schools," ought 
perhaps to be mentionedhere, as connected with the sub- 
ject of Education. It would be an amusing enough 
specimen of thundering declamation about a perfect 
trifle, but for the disgusting natutt of one of the stories 
raked up, and the disingenuous application ef it One 
isolated event in the course of centuries_that event 
seventy years old— is brought forward as conclusive 
sgainst a system. 

We come now to our own peculiar province~.the li- 
terary articles. There is one objection to most of them, 
that they are mere political diatribes under the false 
colours of critical disquisition. Thus Art XIII. of the 
present number, *' Beranger^s Songs,*' is a simple sute- 
ment of the political arrangements and public feeling of 
France; to which several of the songs of ibat popular 
author are appended ; but without any account of the 
author, or of the characteristics or merits of hiM works^ 
without even an attempt to create a semblance of con- 
nexion between the quotations and the preliminary dis- 
cussion. We admit that this is an extreme case, but, 
more or less, the practice Is to be reccMrnised in all their 
critiques. Thus, m Art II. «' Living Poets of Holland,** 
we are treated to an essay on the merits of a church es- 
Ublishment; and in An. VII. <' Hungarian Tales," to 
another on the hoUowness of political reforms proceed- 
ing from the crown. These discussions may be very 
lesmed, ingenious, and just ; but they are not criticism. 

This political tendency of the Westminster Reviewers 
has yet a more malign dF<iCt on their criticism. They 
are in the habit of praising or condemning a work, not 
on the ground of its literary merits, but according as it 
is favourable or unfavourable to their own moral and 
political tenets. Thus, in the present number, the 
^^ Hungarian Tales,** a work of very inconsiderable li- 
terary merit, is noticed and lauded because certain spe- 
culations therein contained coincide with their own opi. 
nions. And thus the author of Pelham narrowly escapes 
a drubbing, which is bestowed heartily on the rest of 
^at class of novdists, because their sentiments happen 
to be aristocratical. Some light is thrown on the causes 
of this style of criticism in an article (IX.) on ^^ Spanish 
Novels," in the present number. They there give a 
detailed account of their notions of what an historical 
romance ought to be ; which, being interproted, means, 
that it ought to be a history in every respect, but that of 
strict adherence to truth. The fact is, that '^ the Qods 
have not mode these gentlemen poetical ;** and it is no 
wonder that they are guilty of blunders when they wan- 
der beyond their sphere. One of the freest from this 
their besettiog sin, is Art I V.^"" lUyrion Poems_ 
Feudal Scenes." 

There aro several misceDoneous articles which we 
pass over briefly. Art VI. is a puff direct, of a respecu 
able sermon by Dr Channiog...-Art X. is an angry no- 
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ticc oT the learned W. Widd'a '■ CommcnU on Corpu- 
Itncj, LioeimoiM of LaaatM, Bfemi. on Diet and 
Dietclin." We could not, for wmc rime, iniagine aa; 
pouible cauie why thcf ahould be lo uivigeon poai Mi 
Wadd 1 but RmEinbetiiig the rttj ponderous atteinpl 
■I «il made hj the ciiUc at the commeQcemeat of hig 
icnev, ve obtained an altematlTe tolullon of the pro- 
blem. Either their Ill-will fi the imple emuation of 
the rinlrj of brother witi ; or it ii the mj proper and 
□alanl pique, that all tioauceeuful nouriih agilnil all 
lueeeMful jokert — Art. XII. [> on "Sir Diehard Phil, 
lipt'i Petaonal Tonr." It b worth; of the lubjcct, and 
bu BTidenllf been drawn from the balaam boi, for the 
eheer purpose of Glling aeven page(.^.ATt. XIV. ii a 
cucioui itaiiitiMl document, cntainiDg fail and accu- 
rate details on the Finance Department of the Iiondon 
Newapapei Preu. 

On the whole, the Wentminiter Reilew eontuni ■ 
Terr fair proportion of the good and bad thing* of ihii 



All we know of Mr John Sanden ii, that he is no 
poet Thia vorli i* In blank Terse, which, we doubt 
not, heconiidered tfaeeulest species of venificadon, be< 
cause he thua escaped the oeceMiljr of rhvming ; but in 
excluding rhTines, Mr Sanden has eicluded tlie only 
external sign b; which we could haie been induced to 
believe that he was aimiiiE at poetry. Howerer, Mr 
Sanders haa hii own reward, for he asaures ui Ibat he 
has " come at the idea, as well as the experience, of 
happlnew;" and if this be the ease, the prize gaineil 
will render him independent of any opinion which /o 
be pnmoaneed on tbe tnbject of hia meaaured jmse. 
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From At Jmrital of LUaleaanl S— 
raptime with hb th 

pSalli 



sit at the open port, before the catriaoe of tbe great gun, 
and mark the progreta of Ae *eaa^ thnnoli the ekai 
ijred lb 




Ft^Iic Characttrt — Bi^TafhUal and Cliaraeleriitic 
Sketdui, wUA Portnau iif tbt mail dittiHguiihcd 
Permnaga of Ou praent Age. VoL II. for 1828. 
London ; Knight and Ituxj. 

Tbe Biographical Skelcbea in thii work, of which 
there are twenty -ait, aie Tery respectably written \ but 
tbe portiaiu are the moat excruciating thinga we erir 
aaw. They are not Tcry horridly executed, or absolute- 
ly unlike i but they arc just sulScii:ntly well dona lo 
—want a faint and glimmering caricature of the ori- 

lal, which ta both proroking »ai ludicrous, dlatresa- 

; and ebauid. 



Tbii la a handsome little work, intended eidnriTely 
(or the use of tbe fair aex. It ptopoaea to keep pace 
with the improTemenu racentlj Introduced in female 
edneation, and ia to contain <> what is valuable m 
leienee, eli^ant Id accompliahment, dalightfbl in liteta. 
tuic, and uiefiil in domeatie lifto l not cloaked in ab- 
struse technicalities, or shackled by the pedanny of (he 
schools, but in such a garb oi will please by it* unaf- 
fected limplicliy, its eondcnaed knowledge, and its 
agreeable variety." Thia ia prooiising pretty largely | 
but aa far as we can judge from the Flnt Part, tbe exa. 



[o the attemioo of 



startled from my 
by the cry of " A uil a-head I halo I Neptune I Nep- 
ne t a-boy 1" and on gaining the deck, perodtcd a lai^ 
-barrel flaming on the ocean, atid glidrng pMt our Tea- 
sel i which, I was given (oundentand, was the royal baige 
of the venerable watery Ood, who had armoonced hia in- 
tentioD of coming on faooid next morning, to auperiniaid 
the shaving such of bia cbildrm aa had not previously 
crossed the great boundary of his dmnloiona- 

Next morning, accordingly, this august peraonage 
made hia appearance on the quarter-deck, about baif^paal 
a.*!., and advaneed lo seal himaelf on a gnn-car- 
u*-caloriirBd flag*, 
Qcra, whidi k^ 
waving to and fro with every wandering braeae. His 
dress, consisting of a bnffklo'a hide, with soch other va- 
rieties as couldbe procured on board, added to an iroD- 
crownrd, hoary-beaided mask, rendered him a very gro- 
tesque Sgutc By his side was seated a gigutic 
white-robed mariner, something resembling an old •*• 
Iher-beaten woman. Intended to rvpteseni Amfdutrila. 
The royal chariot, preceded by a band of music, and 
drawn by sixteen men, painted from bead to foot in the 
most ludicrous fashion, led the van of the proccaaioB, 
and was followed by the numeroua eoniiabiM, bcariug 
their rods of office, all decorated in a singular manna- 
Next followed the important barber, with his train of 
necasaary attendants ; and hiaOeeanie Alajeaiy'ihotise- 
hold brought up the rear. 

Aflcr,paradiog the quarter-deck with all due ceremony, 
the procession bailed oppoeile the ctiif door (that ii, tbe 
door of the great cabin on the upper deck) where hia god- 
head was welcomed by the officers, and accepted the of- 
ff r of a glass of spirits ; rtor bad lu* ftlr wouse any he- 
sitation in swallowing a potent drau^t of tbe some in- 
spiring nectar. When the barber (who did not bit lo 
exhibit his huge iron nuor) and aevenl of the odter at- 
tendants had alM paid tbdr devotioo* at the abriiM of 
Bacchus, tbe ear was drawn into the lee waist, wbtn 
were prepared a deep dstern, (composed ofa taricd up. 
aall, supported at the fsut comers by corraspaodlng 
stancMona, and filled to the brbn with tbe salt water at 
the lioplcal iKcan), a coveted throne fur Mepume and 
his exqulaile conaort, a scaHbldJng for the batbei and 

_. ^ ■-'--Btoosthereatrvoir.osi w"^'-' 

iTiabk individnali who 
royof "ahaviog." 

of tbe botnt, the abonta of £a marincn, and the oi«« 
of " Bring forth my aona I bring fmta my mhm t" U- 
dlcaled to the aniioos beings bdow, on the gim-deck, 
that all w*a In readineaa to commence tbe boainaaa of 
tht day t and immedialely a band of the hosrific 
atablea came U lead me, (I waa then only 
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man,) blindfolded, and with a palpitating heart, to the 
place of eketution. No sooner had I gained the sum- 
mit of the companion-ladder, than a delage of salt wa 
ter, ftom innumerahle backets, was disdiarged micere- 
mooioaaly into my face ; and when I attempted to gasp 
for breath, an unceasing stream from the fire-engine was 
direeted, bj some expert hand, right into my mouth. 
In this state, panting, and almost breitbless, I rushed 
fbrwarda, with much exertion, dragging constables and 
atteodaots after me, till I gofaied Uie foot of the ladder 
which led to the pUnk crossing the cistern. This I 
■seended, with some difficulty, amid the cheering of a 
merciless multitude, took my seat on the tottering plank, 
and awaited, with anxious expectation, the dregful re- 
sult of all this ceremony. I had not sat long tUl a 
rough brush (every hair of which seemed to be formed 
of a Porcupine's quilL,) saluted my chin ; then a sharp- 
toothed taw (intended to represent a raxor,) was passed 
over my checks; then a bucket of water was thrown in- 
to my &oe ; then another dense stream from the fiie- 
cngtne was directed into my mouth ; and then the frail 
plsnk was withdrawn from under me, and I plunged 
neadkog and breathless into the abyss below 1 This 
was not aU : in the dstem was a shelf, and on this shelf 
a man (dressed in a bear's skin, and creeping on alU 
fonn) whose duty it was to bold the subject of tlieir 
mirth, tot some time, under the surface of the water. 
Slmggliiig, as it were, for my existence, no sooner did I 
feelSe horned dutches of the great bear, than I struck 
him such a blow on the head, as caused him to let go 
his gimsp ; and almost insensible, I scrambled up the 
sidea of the dstem, and threw myself down on the deck 
bdow. StiU no quarter was allowed me ; I had yet to 
make my way through a dduge of water, showend on 
me fron the forecastle, the decks, the booms, and the 
topsy to the after-part of the vessel ; which, had I not 
imniediatdy accom|^ished, I verily believe I should 
have sunk ezhaustea under the ordeaL 

Notwithstanding all this roughing, however, I contri* 
vedy on the whole, to preserve my good humour, and I 
had no sooner recovered, and higaa to look about me, 
than I seised a bnckt t,«-}oined the enraptured perform- 
ers of this busy scene, — and was among the first to sa- 
lute my hapless messmate, who next made his appear- 
ance. 

Alter an the midshipmen had passed through the 
hands of the barber, the shaving of the seamen com- 
menced : this was a more serious business, for the chins 
of many bl^ profusdy, and their mouths and eyes were 
fearfully disfigured by the tarry brush of the barber ; 
whUs torrents of their favourite clement were showered 
on thdr hooded hauls without sympatiiy or restraint 

In the meantime, the shaving advanced with great ra- 
pidity; and before twdve o'dock, the procession re- 
turned, in all its pomp, to the cuddy door, in the same 
order as formerly ; when the captain's health, with that 
of all the legitimate sons of Neptune, was drunk, with 
kmd and continued cheers, and tlien the sports of the 
morning oonduded. But towards evening, the Captain 
ordered a liberal supply of grog to be served out to each 
of the sailors, and the rema^der of that night was spent 



•< Draining the goblet and singUig thesong." 



SaUIBBEL HUKTING IK AMZBICA. 

Thxrs are four species of the squirrel, with which 
the peasantry of America are familiar ;— there are five 
with which they are acquainted. The first are known 
to thsm under the names of eMppy, red, blacky and grcjf 
9fwirTdi f-i-tbe last is caDed iheJlyiitg-^quirreL He is 
a beautiful littk animal. The fiir of his tail, in colour 
snd texture, resembles that of a beaver, and in arrange, 
mcttt b uniform as the downy feathers of the turlc^. 



His skin, which is delicatdy soft, and partiallv white, 
on close inspection seems to be a mUJlu He looks as 
if put into a bag, wide enough to hold two of him, with 
apertures in it to disengage his head and daws only. 
Properly speaking, he does not/y. He cannot ascend, 
except by dimbhig. When the wind is in his favour, 
be looks out for the tallest tree, from the top of which 
he leaps, and by spreading his loose gown, and setting 
his downy rudder, he <^ goes on his way rejoicing." His 
body is about four inches in length. He is generally a 
favourite, and this, together witn his shyness and dex- 
terity of evasion, prevents him from being often molest- 
ed. He lives in the bdes of the forest tree, and loves 
the upper tier of berths. Some affirm that he has power 
over the quantity of air he carries about him, so as to 
suit his shape to his mode of ^^ progretting.^* 

The chipping squirrel, or •* cnippy," or ** streaky," 
so called from his peculiarities, is the smallest and least 
numerous of the spedes. His voice is like that of a 
young chicken ; his sise that of a small rau He is of 
a red or dun colour, with black streaks down the back 
and part of the sides. He loves the orchard, and lives 
in the stone wall, and is sddom troubled except by the 
schoolboy. 

• The red squirrel is about twice the sixe of the chippy. 
He is altogether of a bright dun colour. His tail is 
bushy, and large in proportion to his body, being of 
equal sixe with it. He lives in the holes of trees. The 

oak most generally supplies him with a dwelling ; the 

nut-tree furnishes his winter provender. A small hole 
will not serve him ; for the supply he lavs in is greiit. 
He frequents the orchard and the wheat-fidd ; plunders 
the barn, and sometimes intrudes himself ioto the dwell- 
ing-house. Passing through the hickory gro?e^ you 
occasionally hear him nibbling at bis favourite repast., 
the nut. Sometimes the falling of one from amidst the 
tree, with a hole in dther side of it, miitu* the kernd, 
will indicate to you his ^ hall of the feast of shells." 
If you happen to alarm him, and awaken in him suspi- 
dons of an evil design, you will hear him, by the time 
be gets to the top of the tree, long and loud--chtt-chit- 
chit chur-r-ring — ^in exulting defiance of you. Some- 
times you will see him in the form of a /, tiis body and 
tail suggesting the two members of that ktter, perched 
upon the larger limbs of the apple or dierry tree, feed- 
iog daintily on the choicest of the fhiit. This is his 
most hasardous situation ; for not nnfreqnently does the 
chance directed, or skilfully cast missile of some mis- 
chievous urchin, hurl him fhmi his festive board to tlie 
inhospitable earth. Here, notwithstanding, he has some 
diance of escape ; but wo^ be to him if his path be en- 
countered by tne disgorgement of a school-house. Every 
pass to the woods is guarded ; every stone-heap block- 
aded, and a sentind stationed at tlie foot of every tree. 
These prepsrations alarm him ; he drops liis food ; re- 
covers his fore feet ; ascends the tree ; and chatters. 
This is soon put an end to, for a good climber mounts 
the throne of his dominion. Like other kings, under 
similar drcomstances, he becomes panic-struck. He 
jumps from spray to spray, and attempts to pass his 
more immediate adversary ; but he abandons this at- 
tempt, on seeing the trunk of the tree enctrded by an 
host. He is at last driven to the extremity of one of 
the branches, and fnm thence shaken to the earth ;-!. 

** Now comes the tug of war, and din of arms." 

Down he comes, amidst shouts of ^^ fair play ! ^r 
play I fflve him the fence, or he'll take the stone wall,"— - 
^' guard the dd oak tree,"— '^ keep him out of the wheat- 
fidd,"— <' fdr pUy ! no dogs"- *« the raU fence— there, 
now— «t him,' boys— hurra !"— ^Rattling of ston<> 
tearing of clothes— misdirected missiles, and bloody 
noses.^*.*^ The hickory trees I" *< keep him out of the 
tall one." The poor animd gallanuy strains every 
nerve ; throws his fortune on the cast of a die, and 
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bravelj da^et through the midst of his enemies for the 
tall hickory. He is closed upon and grappled for, but 
woe be to the fingers that seize him,--his dagger teeth 
axe driven to the hilt. He escapes from between their 
feet, ascends the topmost twig of the tret, and chatters. 
His ill-judged exultation only instigates his pursuers to 
carry the war once more into every branch of his domi* 
nion« The spirited little animal leaps from bough to 
bough, dexterously avoiding those that can be shaken 
by & enemy, till he finds himself manceuvred into a 
situation whidi renders his farther exertions vain. He 
wants not for resolution ; — he ascends the highest pin- 
nacle, and leapt headlong to the ground. After this he 
seldom escapes, owing to the descent bewildering him. 
He is sometimes sacrificed to the demon of Revenge^ 
but oCtmn hit magnanimous intrepidity rouses the 
generosity of some ** influential** of hit adversaries, 
who rescues him from the lacerated fingers of hit pre- 
meditatiog executioners, and gives him back to his sil- 
van recreations. 

The black squirrel is nearly double the size of the 
red, and the grey is, perhaps, quite so. They love the 
most productive soils, and hence the colonist meets them 
oftentr than chance sJone would direct* In new settle- 
ments, their numbers and destructiveness are so grest^ 
at to command the attention of the miner authorities. 
A variety of methods have been adopted in order to fa- 
dliute their extermination, of which not the least e^c- 
tual is the ** Squirrel Dinner.** Don*t mistake me ; I 
do not insinuate that these worthies retaliate on their 
annoyers, by sating them out of existence ; although 
these dinners still obtain in many jplaces where the ne- 
ceuity for them has ceased. AimI m all probability, in 
anothier generation or two, when luxury may more pre> 
dominate, and when Uie animal, by growing scarcer, will 
be considered a rarity, it may become, what its name 
more directly expresses, a feast on squirreb ; broiled, 
stewed, /yq^i, and roasted; therein more resembling 
tn oysttr-featt, than what at present it i s a challenge 
from a given number of well-wishers to their settlement, 
to kill more squirrels, within a certain time, than another 
specified number, under penalty of forfeiting a dinner to 
the whole party. 

The ntunber of squirrels killed on tome of tbete oc- 
casions is immense. The American newspapers, a few 
years tinoe^ contained an account of one, weti of the 
Alleganiet, where HyOOO were said to have been destroy, 
ed. Another account appeared lately, mentioning 8000. 
Kven this last was bandied about by some oi the Britii^ 
joumalittt at ^ Yankeeism.** It is perhaps excusabfe 
on their part, however, seeing that tM arrangements of 
the hunt were not coupled with its amount. These 
matches sometimes have 200 on each side ; two months 
to hunt ; and two townshiot (perhaps 73 square miles) 
of specified hunting ground ; and, as &r as the writer 
of this recollects, the 17,000 above alluded to was tht 
proeetds of such a matdi — the oonteBtion of two town- 
shqM. This it about 4&\ tquixrek to each man for two 
montht, or lest than three tquinelt every four days, and 
about 236 squirrels etch square mile. No one that is 
the least acquainted with the interior of America will 
treat this as impossible. The number killed it count- 
ed by scalps, each contender bringing his number on the 
appointed day. Hawk and crow sadps are sometimes 
also incindcd. 
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IBIABTB IXBlttnoy OF PICTUIIZS AT TVM 
rXOTAL IirSTITUTIOir. 

{Second Notice,) 

Wx mentioned ouf intention last Satntday of no- 
ticing, in the first place, the portraits, and especially 



those of Mr Watson Gordon, and tobsequeotly the woikt 
of the principal landscape painters. We haTe cfaeten 
thit arrangement of the difierent brandiet ^ art as we 
conceive portrait-painting, if not the higbett, certainly 
the next important department of the science to hintri. 
cal painting. By portrait-painting we do not mean It 
include all the miserable rrpretentationt of men titting 
in vulgar importance in a mahogany chab, with a ici 
curtam behind them ; but thott portraitt alooe, which, 
from their intrinsic merit as pictures, art objects tf 
value and admiration. In illiutration of the propriety 
of this clttrification, we need only call to the recoUee- 
tion of the reader, (and if he cannot bring them to me» 
mory, knowing nothing about them, he will perhaps 
take it for granted,) the portraits of Titian, RcwbeBS, 
Bembrandr, Velasquez, end Vandyke, besides othert we 
could mention, than which there it nothing mort ad- 
mired or recherche in the whole range of art ; and we 
may alto remark, that thete distiogiuthed individaab 
were eminent at historical painters ; yet their hitiorical 
pictures are certainly not more valued as woika of art, 
thtn their portraitt, which at Uiis moment form toowaf 
the principal attractiont of the finest gallcriea in B» 
rope. 

We have gone a little out of our way lo slalt the 
above facts, in order to remove the imp r ess io n tint per- 
traiupainting is in itself a secondary branch of art, an 
impretsion which we know doet prevail «mmig the bet- 
ter circlet hi Edinburgh, who, we maka bald to tay, 
however enlightened on most tubjects, have not at yet 
a very elevated taste in matters con n ec ted with Am 
fine arts. No doubts taste mutt grow with die art it- 
tdf : and whilst it must be allowed that an io Scot- 
land is but in iu infancy, it is to be fesssd that her 
sister taste is altogether still-born. In Modem Atbtnt 
there is certainly a great affectation of eneoutagtng arL 
But if this be analysed, it will be fiwnd to conaiat of a 
compound of vanity, and a love of lioaiaiaf; For in- 
stance, a regular-bred artist, who has studied from te 
tntique, who hat painted much from nature^ and who 
hat made the workt of the old mattert a oonttaat tonrcs 
of interett, and improvement, one would natwiallyjespect 
to lite in his profession ^.i-hot no— he won*t do ; he hv 
been too long before our eyes ; his pictures are oertna- 
ly beautiful, but he has been regulady br ought op 
amongst ut--he hat lost the charms of novelty. la 
short, he cannot be made a Uon of; and* above all, be 
might not sufficiently appreciate the honour of aw aa- 
tronage. But, let a youngster come hot from Bomfi mat 
little monosyllable will csat around hb naase, how- 
ever common or plebeian it may be, an ahr of dassk 
importance, which is quite irresistible, snd which no 
intrinsic merit of his own could ever have acquired Ibr 
him. It does not signify that he baa bionght nothing 
baek with him, but some of the hard bad colmniag of the 
Italian school, and a small stock of travelled conceit— atil 
he is from Roma, and that word turns all his foolts into 
beauties. If a sculptor, in like manner, haa the sulMCfli- 
tial claims of a lifo devoted to scienee, sad nndsnied ta- 
lents— atill, if he is not new, and cannot well be lionned, 
he won*t do. Botlet a stone nuMon come fbrth, and all the 
almost insopenUde difibuhies of the art vanish before 
him. Never mind what he produces — whether it be a 
hero apparently under the influence of the lumbago, or 
a caricature, not superior, if equal, to a Dutch t(^— 
still, like a canonised Catholic saint, he is worshipped 
forthwith ; and his fome is pnblisbad by the enlighssn- 
ed amateurs of Edinbuioh, as a bright star thai has 
cooM ftom tht detert, to Sieii a new n^ of light osi the 
Modem Athene. Wt dboold be torry to deaj thets 
men a fair proportion of praise and patronage; butwhsw 
we tee them puthed ftr beyond thor detertt^ so the pre- 
judice of thote who are infinitely more entUltd to the 
enco urag ement and approbation of their IcUow-citiaeBty 
we consider it the duty of every true friend of art to 
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we eoDsidir it tht daty of erery true friend of art to 
come forth, mnd to cUim for them the merit they de- 
serve. We hmve been unable to resist this digret- 
notk fimn iIm subject immediatdy before us, to which 
we now xetum. 

The picture hj Watson Gordooy which principally 
attracts our attention, is his fall-length portrait of Colond 
Murray of Polmaisft He is represented in hb yeo- 
manry uniform ; and we believe the mcture was paint- 
ed for his rcgioMnt, who have taken this means of testis 
fying tb«r respect for their commander. Nothing can be 
more manly or dignified than the figure ; he is sUuidin^ 
with hia helmet in one hand, apparently addressing hu 
oflicefa, whilst with the other, he is holding his horse, 
who is rq>resented in the act of rearing, but in such a 
pende way as to prodoim Uie managed steed. I believe. 
It has been said, that the figure is too placid to stand 



longside of a prancing hoise ; bntonlv, a timid gentle* 
oam who woold feel seriouslv alarmed if his horse were 



seriously 

eveo to prick his ears, could suppose this remark oorvsct. 
We beg to assure this gentleman, that such elegant gaiety 
on the part dTacharger, would notooly be a matter of per- 
fect inaiflferenoe to a good horseman, but rather a thing to 
be desired. Even were it not so, is the painter to be allow- 
ed nooe oC the liceno^ which is so liberally granted to 
the poet, especially when it is absolutely necessary, to 
the arrangement of his composition ? It appears to us, 
that over the whole picture, there is a fine chivalrous 
£Mling which is considerably heightened by the attitude 
of the horse, in its^ beautifully drawn and pamted. 
The management of the light is conducted with much 
sdenee ; i£t nrindpal light is admirably concenteated on 
the bust of Uie male i^re, and from thence, carried 
along the arm holding the bridle, and on the neck of 
the mnc, till it reaches the second light, in the extreme 
distance of the landsqipe ; it is then happily repeated on 
the hand holding the helmet, and by a light on tbe lock- 
joint of the hearse, and also in the upper part of the sky. 
Thia arrangement of light reminds us of a remark of 
the excellent and talented Lord Kldin— .who, speaking 
to tbe Rev. Mr Thompson, said that ^'a picter, like the 
beat ens^ should hae a sun ;— without it, it*s a bUnd bu- 
sioen.** <i Very true,** said Mr Thompson. ^ But 
that*s no a* it needs,*' his lordship addM, ^* it maim 
hae a Hioon also, and satellites forby.** io these quaint 
words, we have an admirable leaure on composition.— 
Mr Tbompsont tome tinte after, repeated to Lord Eldin, 
thai Mr Clerk^ his own remarks, which, in the multi- 
tode of hia occupations, he had forgotten. He seemed 
m^cfa pleased with their truth, and could hardly believe 
he had made them. <' Did I sav that ? Weel it*s deevilish 
wed said; but I canna think that I said it.**— Before lea- 
ving thia picture, we must remark, that Mr Watfoo 
Gordon is, generally, extremely happy in his full-length 
portraiu ; in proof of this, we need only call to recoUec- 
tioo, his pictures of the Right Hon. Lady Gray, the 
Bi^ Hon. Ijidv Hampd^ Captain Stewart^ 16th 
Hnssara, and Dr Hunter, Professor of Humanity, at 8t 
Andrews* which latter picture* we learn, is now engra- 



^ 



,a the patent exhibition, Mr Watson Gordon*s por- 
trait of Stf John Nasmyth, Bart, is a most Vandjke- 
like ^ctwf^ It ia well composed, and d el ica tel y eokmr- 
ed, and then is a most gentlemanlike air abont it { the 
th^ of all others most rarely met with, but yet most 
itiaOy rMoisito^ to render a portrait permanently 



agrBtabte The portrait, by the same artist, of ifianop 
Sandford, is an excellent picture— a very faithful and 
SfTiwabls likenfis. We were also much delighted with 
a stciking representation of Professor Wilson ; the head 
ia eoloiuad wiUi so much vigour and truth, that the pic* 
tare aecna to bttathe. An^ngst hit portraits of ladies, 
Usbestit Nou llSjithasasimpleexpressienof natme 
abont it, which is very fascinating { and it ia at beanti- 
ful in detail, at it is rich and transparent in colouring. 



The rest of his portraits are allgpDod ; but want of spaot 
prevents ua taking particular notice of them. In conclu- 
sion, however, we must remark generally of Mr Wat- 
son Gordon*s pictures, that they are quite divested of 
every thinglike trick, and are painted in a true and natural 
style, whidi in the end is always the most delightful. It 
gives us also gtesA pleasure to remark a manifest im- 
provement in weir general ooloar and keeping sines last 
yeas. 

Among the other portraits which call our attention, 
are some excellent pictures by two verv rbing artists, 
Messrs Graham and Golvio Smyth. Or the former, his 
best seems to be a portrait of a lady. No. 34 The 
head and hand are delicately painted, and well drawn. 
His picture also of the love-letter, the property of Baron 
Home, is a very beautiful and fascinating production. 
Among the portraitt of Mr Smyth, the most perfect 
is that of Lord Gillies. As a likeness, it is verv faithful ; 
it is coloured in a manly style ; and ia in excellent keep- 
ings His portrait also of thie Lord Commissioner Adam, 
is verv good.— Mr Lauder has a very clever picture of 
an officer in the French hussars ; we believe it is a ptr- 
trait of a son of the accomplished Madame Catalani. 
He has also two paintings, tne one tbe death of a Ro- 
man soldier | the other Coriolanus and Aufidius, in both 
of which them is much talent. The figure of Coriola- 
nus is remarkably good, and over the whole picture 
there is a great deal of excellent colour. The head of 
his picture of a girl reading, is also delicately and 
sweetlv coloured ; but the hands are rather large and 
masculinft— There are two portraits of a young English 
artist, Mr Faulkner* representing two of the sons of 
Sir John Hay, who has kindly sent them to the exhi- 
bition. These pictures are particularly worthy of at- 
tention, as being simple and faithful repieaentatims 
of nature ; they are composed with good taste, and are free 
from all trick or meretricious effect of colour, which ap- 
pears to us to be the great curse, which our great alariog 
exhibition-room has brought on our national schoM.— We 
have a portrait also, by Mr Partridge, oi Mrs Hastings 
Anderson, worthv of the greatest admiration ; the dtew- 
ing of the hands and armt it quite beautiful; and 
throughout, there is a fine tone of harmony that is tmly 
lefreshing.— We cannot leave thedepartmentof poctrsit- 
painting, without mentioning the name of Mr Duncan, 
a youn^ artist of great modesty and genius. He has long 
been distinguished as the best drawer In the Academy, 
and is now fairly entered on the long journey of art, mm 
wiiich, however, he has gone a great way. Hit smaU 
portrait of a ladv, ^o. 73, is remarkably pretty ; al- 
though we think that be might yet choose a better colour 
for the dress, which does not harmonize with the general 
tone of the picture. His Scotch milk-girl, purchased 
by Sir David Hunter Blair, Bart., is beauUfaL Wt 
would suggest to this artist, that what should now most 
occupv huTattention, it the ttudy of simple tatte and 
good feeling, especially in his female portraitt ; f«r thit 
purpote, he should take every opportunity of obtenring 
the air, character, and dress of ladies who really an so, 
both by birth, and manner, and education. We hardly 
have the pleasure of being acquainted with Mr Duncan | 
but, from his pictures «nd drawings, we expect much 
from him, and wish him well — No. 1, Lady and Panot, 
by Mrs William Carpenter, is a beaudful and ladylike 
picture, and we believe it has met with the iv*mlTntiirTi 
which the fair artist well deserves* 

We shall [^ocetd to consider the laadtcapct Btst Sa* 
tnrday. 

THIRD SXBIBITIOV OV PICTUBIt AS tHB 
SCOTTISH ACADEMY* 

We havt had much pleatnre in paying repealed lU 
sits to the Exhibition Rooms of the Setttish Academy, 
which were opened only a few days ago ; and at toon 
at we have concluded our lemMks.upon the pii;Umt at 
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the Royal Institution, we shall proceed to a considera- 
tion of those at the Academy. We cannot help regret- 
ting the separation of the Academicians from the parent 
institution ; hut the encouragement which hoth Exhibi- 
tions reoeiTe proves, that so tar from injuring, they rather 
assist each other ; and we shall at aU times make it a 
rule to speak of the works of art produced at the Aca- 
demy with die same kindly feelings as we entertain to- 
wards thdr brother painters at the Institution. £tty*s 
" Judith," and Marthi's ** Deluge," this year exhibited 
at the Academy, offer of themsel?e8 a treat of no common 
kind ; of these, and many other excellent pictures, we 
shall speak in due time. 



PRESEITT ST ATI OF THE DRAMA IN EDIKBUROH. 
To the Editor of the Sdinburgh Literary JoumaL 

Sir,— If there be any weight in the opinion of Ro- 
bertson, Scotland's favoured historian, that a nation must 
be considerably advanced in refinement before it acquires 
a taste for dramatic performances, I should like to ask 
how the justly reputed intelligence of the Scottish capi- 
tal is to be reconciled with tne measured support the 
Theatre receives in this city ?.«-support that is always 
fluctuating, and most commonly meted out inchme^ 
Is nature's mirror — the workmanship of mighty minds 
— .bedimmed by the atmosphere on crossing the Tweed ? 
How must the exertions, the power, and the humour of 
that manager be paralysed, who is sickened, evening af- 
ter evening, with an account of empty boxes — an emp- 
tier pit(if the thins be possible) — and a deserted gallery ! 
Relative magnitude and means considered, is the present 
company of this city inferior in oeneral talent to that of 
the first houses of London ? If there be aught to ad- 
mire in varied and effective capabilities— in an almost 
perfect, winning, and chastened delineation of charac- 
ter, Mrs U. Siddons stands alone, and far fVom rivalry. 
It is true, that Miss Noel may not have been the subject 
of the rank puffery which has followed the heels of an 
unnameable multitude of MademoiseiU* and Madamet^ 
but are her notes less delightful to the ear — ^less thrilling 
to the bosom ? It is not my intention to notice and to 
praise erery individual of the establishment ; there are 
here, as in every other theatre, some to censure, and 
others unworthy even of censure^ But they who, in the 
midst of the refined and irresistible humour of Murray— 
the qusint nationality of Macksy-^the unstudied drol- 
lery of Stanley— the strong characteristic sense, and al- 
ways good acting of Denham — the frequent manly 
touches of Pritchard — and the genteel foppery of Jones, 
can find nothing to be pleased with, are destitute alike 
of sound sense and correct feeling. 

There has been a great deal said about the march of 
intellect ; but the apathy at present existing in this city, 
on the subject of tlie drama, refiects but little credit on 
our public taste or spirit. Shall it be said that Edin- 
burgb—ttie capital of Scotland — ^the stordiouse of her 
literatttic — the centre of her genius — could not support 
one theatre— dOne, only one ! Will the city which con- 
Uins the authors of '' Waverley,'* the «< Isle of Palms," 
and the «< Man of Feeling,'*— the city that gave birth to 
Miss Paton and to Sinclair, — that possesses a Siddons 
and a Murray, — that has been justly called the Modem 
Athens, firom other and nobler causes than its local ap- 
pearancesr— will it remain insensible to the power and 
the interests of the drama ? It is surely only the slum- 
ber of a moment ; yet, upon a subject blended with the 
amuftitie&ts; literature, and genius of our coun&y, it 
becomes the duty of the press to arouse itself, and as 
soon as this doty is perceived, yoi», I am certun, will 
not be fottod sile&t — I am, Sir, &c. 

J. M. W. 



LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
No. V. 

Th every grade of the social circle in this city there 
is but one topic of conversation — the *' eternal Catho- 
lics** and their ^* Question.** The artist drops his pal. 
let, and the author his quill, to mingle in the din of 
" Concessions,** « CUlms,*' " O'Conncll,*' « Fed,** 
<« The Duke,** «' Winchelsea,** «< Protestant ascoid- 
ency,** ** The Pope,** ** The Jesuits,** " The Bmns- 
wick dynasty, and the glorious Revolution of 1688.** 
The declaration of Ministers, so utterly unexpected, has 
produced a tremendous impression ou^de the House^ 
and the party who formerly looked op to Mr Ped as 
their *' heart of hope,** express Uieir sense of what they 
term his apostacy, with execrations both loud and deep. 
I was in the House o( Commons on the first night of 
the Session, and heard the Home Secretary*s attempt at 
explanation. To judge by hb numner, I should have 
said that the Right Hon. Gentleman was heartily 
ashamed of himself, for more unequivocal symptoms i 
secret embarrassment I have rarely sera exhibited by 
any public speaker. The simultaneousness of themanj 
conversions to his new way of thinking, and the aimibu 
rity of the causes of change assigned by the varkxis 
neophytes, were unspeakably ludicrous. Mr Ped*s 
chieif defenders were the members on the anti-tnini»te- 
rial benches, and when Brougham opened the ooograta- 
latory peal, his look and tone, unused to the oom|dS- 
raentary mood, struck me forcibly as the same with 
which Alephistopheles must have greeted Faust after 
perfecting the bonds for the transfer of his soul. What- 
ever honourable meml>ers may think of Mr Ped*s 
'* painful sacrifices,*' I have found them, as fir as ray 
sphere of observation extends, very lightly estimated by 
people of all political persuasions. I have heard not a 
few of the ^' agitators** themselves dedwe, in very un- 
measured terms, that their confidence in their old op- 
ponent was nothing increased by his sudden regenera- 
tion.^ Ministers have placed themselves in a jperfloos 
position — for, without canvassing the merits of the ques- 
tion, it may be readily premised, that if, as they pro- 
fess, their contemplate measure be an endeavour to sa- 
tisfy both parties, there are ten thousand chances to one 
that it will be palatable to neither. In the meantime, it 
cannot be denied that a large and infiuential portion of 
the community continue opposed to coneesnoa; and, 
unquestionably their opposition would have been mudi 
more energetic had they anticipated the course which 
Ministers have thought proper to pursue. A man of 
first-rate senatorial powers would have a fine field for 
his ambition, by advocating the opinions abandoned by 
Mr PeeL There is a miserable deficiency of talent and 
original thinking in the House of Commons among the 
orators of every denomination. The speeches are gene- 
rally confined to the use of a sort of newspaper slaog, 
and when one or two of the leaders have expressed their 
sentiments, the rest sing out to the same note, with the 
most wearisome monotony. I have witnessed displays 
of oratory more eloquent, and not less argumentative, 
from University youtos of two years* standing, than &e 
late debates of the Honourable House. When we look 
to the probability of the throne being, in the ordinary 
course of nature, occupied by a min^-— the distractsd 
sute of Ireland — ^the weight of the national obligatioos — 
the total absence of dedded genius, and the general dash 
of interests, civil and ecclesiastical, we may well regard 
the future with serious apprehensioa. 

To turn from the aflUrs of the real to those of the mi. 
mic world^ — I went, as I informed you I would, to Co- 
vent Garden Theatre, to see the first rqmsentatton of 
the Widows Bewitched— a piece of which I shaU merdy 
say, that I hope ** ne'er to look upon its like agdo.'* 
It had all the extravagance of a pantomime apart fltvo I 
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its hamoor. Yet it was favourabljr receivetl — ^bj a pack* 
ed hooae, I suppoae ; and has been since produced sereral 
times for Codmey gratification. The management made 
ample atooement rar this atroeioos imposition on an en- 
lightened public, by the manner in wuich they revived 
Farqahar*s ^^Recmiting Officer" on Saturday night. 
I state but the simple het in saying, that I oould not 
desire, with the exorotion of two parts, which were never* 
theless respectably nll^, to see that play better acted. 
Long live Charles Kemble ! his Captain Plume was the 
very prince of kind-hearted, rakish, recruiting officers. 
Wrench's Serjeant Kite was not less excellent in its 
way ; it was a model of imperturbable audacity. Kedey, 
a comedian of Tom Thumb dimensioos and infinite 
dndlery, and J. Reeve, did all that mortal Thespians 
could do to banish spleen, as representatives of the genus 
bumpkin. T^e fbll-blown beauty of Bliss Chester, and 
the captivating eoqtietry of her expressive eyes, gave 
Mdimda a charm beyond what she had received fVom 
the.aathior of the play. Sylvia was well supported by 
Mrs Chatterley ; but the actress of by far the greatest 
promise and most decided skill, was Aliss Ndson, a 
young lady who but lately made a successful debut in 
the ** Country QirV* and who performed RoiC with a 
natural simplicity and vivacity unequalled by any fair 
menlber of ^e profession in London. Though the walk 
of the two ladies is very di&rent, yet it is obvious that 
Miss Phillips, iu native talent, is no more to be com- 
pared to Miss Nelson ^< than I to Hercules." The 
mode \h which the ** Beaux Stratagem '* and the <* Re- 
cruiting Officer *' have been produced at Covent Gar- 
den, is worthy of the best days of the drama ; and there 
is nothing to be regretted except that the great sise of 
die house prevents the aucBence fW>m fully perceiving 
the exquisite character of the acting. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE rmATRTCII>B*8 COKFESSIOX, A FRAOXEKT. 

Jiy Mn Malcolm^ Author of** The Buccaneer^ and other 
. Poemsy"* « Scenes of War,** ^c. 

** Mt last dread secret wouldst thou hear 
Unto this couch of fire draw near.— > 
While yet my brother walk'd the earth, 
To claim the rights of elder bhth, 
Oft'had I slgh*d for his repose 
Among our fiuhers* ooffinM rows ; 
For, though the sun shone full on him, 
My path was ever dark and dim. 
And whilst he lived, his presence cursed 
The hopes ambition, in me nursed. 

* 

** Afitf on I>arien*s deadly strand, 
We Join*d together that bold band 
Wham brave Balboa led in quest 
Of a great ocean to the west, 
Beyond that strait whose mountain chain 
Binds dooe each Trans-atlantic main,-— 
Roda of eternity that brave 
Ob i^thef side the assailing wave^ 
Where everlasting silence broods 
Upon the sultry solitudes. 
Long days we t<^*d throngh desert woods, 
Havannah swamps^ and torrent floods ; 
Where wearied ones, who stoop'd to lave 
Thalr pcrehed lips amid the wavc^ 



O'ercome with toil—were seen to sink 
In damber on the oooUng brink, 
Where the deep waters* deafening roar 
Awoke them firom thdr rest no more. 
Ascending from a central dell, 
Wall'd in by crag and pinnacle. 
We gained the heights— «re setting day 
Had fiided on their tops away— 
When all at once such shouts arose 
On their primeval deep repose, 
From rode to rock in echoes flung^ 
As if each dlff had found a tongue ;— 
** The sea, the sea !**— and on the glance 
Behold the boundless bright expanse^ 
The endless ocean, spread below, 
AJl crimson in the sunset glow ! 
At once the kneeling pilgrims raise 
The' prayer of thanks— the hymn of praise^* 
From each tall mountain minaret- 
Like moslem chant when sun is set— 
MThich died in distance like the ky 
That weeps o*er pleasure fled away. 
And, heard upon a foreign strand. 
Reminds us of our native land, . 
And strains which there we loved to poor 
Beneath our lady*s latticed bower. 

** I've heard that music can arrest 
The dark intentions of the breast. 
And oftr a casual strain, *tis said. 
Hath come to fiJling virtue's aid, 
When evil purpose^ nursed for yean^ 
Hath mdted in repentant tears. 
I know not,— but it fidl*d with me 
That magic power of melody ; 
For whiles upon a diff that stood 
All grim in airy solitude. 
So high, the bndn Voold red to think 
Upon the gulf beyond Its brink- 
Far severed firom the rest— while there 
I mark'd my brother kned in prayer, 
A demon-thought my soul possess'd ;— 
Just as the son his fiery crest 

Quench'd in the distant sea. 
One glance I gave— no eye was near. 
Then plunged him firom that height of fear . 

Into Eternity!— 

** Descending firom each airy steep, 
We gain'd at last the mighty deep, 
When in a wild enthusiast mood, 
Balboa rush'd into Ae flood, 

Arm'd with his gleaming sword. 
Which thrice he waved towards the west. 
And the great sea that chafiBd his breast 

Clafan'd finr the king— his lord. 

« Such is the tale till now concealed. 
And with my parting breath reveal'd ; 
Its memory like a gleam of hdl 
For ever in my heart doth dwdl. 
My soul in dreams of night to soar^— 
In dreams /—even now I see him there !«-• 
I see the rodt- 4lie floods bdow. 
Not bright as then with Heaven's own glow, 

* See Robertson^ Hittoey of Amerbiai 



But toniaf in • fierf stonn;— 

He comei Ac ownw that gluMtly fiinii» 

And bcckoQf on DM to tlie itwp 

At which the shuddering flesh d4»th creep. 

Oh mie me from hie q^ectre greep* 

My hh>od ie eardling in bis clasj^— 

I fiOl^I £01!— with mortsl dread !**-. 

He shrie]E'd-i>-«nd senk upon his bed, 

With tOTor printed on the day 

From which his sool had passed away. 



fOVO TO MABIA* 

Yb*ee my ain, Lure I—yeVe my aln ! 

Forms sae ftJr I ne*er met mony ; 
Hearts sae true, so ftmd* Luts^ nane ! 

YeVa^my ain t— my dear !— my bonny ! 

Hae wa lo^ and liTsd thegithar. 
Ilk ane swieler than the hMt 1 
Te*re my ain !— I hae nae itlur I 

Shall we make the ae score twa? 

Bonnteous is the power that*s o'er us ; 
Bloomy summer's scarce awa,— • 

MeUow autumn's a* before us ; 
Long 'tis then till winter, dear! 

Comes wi' thoughtfu* smile and greets ns ; 
Far's tlie doee— but, fiir or near, 

Ye're my ain, whersfer H meets ns ! 



•SRXVADl. 

M« ^tfMdr of « I^ 6^wiiiv ^#A# fiKs<A AoA** 

That strain again ;•— dear Bessy, sing 

That melody once more to me ; 
That maglemeaanrs baek doth bring 

The fulUfiraaght memory of thee : 
Those eyes of purest heavenliest blns^ 

That shone thy sunny locks amoo^ 
That dimpling dieek of rosiest hue^— 

Oh! wake again that dutoet song ! 

Night hath her sullen robe out-flung, 

Veiling all beauteous things and bright,— 
The hesTen-vault with the star-gem hung, 

Those eyes that shed a sweeter light ; 
Then breathe that soft and simple straini 

That memory may recall to me 
Tlioee eyes, that cheek,— oh ! once again 

Dear Bessy! wake thy minstrelsy f 



LIVES* 



ff^niten on vidHng the FaUof B^-^^ fir thejltst time 

tinee a ckiltU 

I remember, when a diild, 

How oft I creassd thy torrent wtU, 

With footst^ gay and light; 
Nor did I trsmfale on its brinks 
Unoonfidsnt as now I shrink 

With luOTor at the sight. 

No wilder now thy waten leaiv 
I'ike drifted ekmds from stesp to steeps 



And rocks by earthquakes riven ; 
Nor leas the arch that spanned the flood, 
On which I oft an In^t stood, 

HalC>w»y 'twijrt earth and heaTsn. 

Was danger then so light a thing 

That I oould sport, with bird-like win|b 

0*er what I ftar*d to view? 
Shall reason, noblest fruit of year% 
Bring but a train of hopes and fears^ 

Which childhood never knew? 

Have I not learnt, in riper days^ 
To look with len confiding gaze 

On hearts that lored me then? 
Oh that the world were less to me ( 
I would not foel its treachery. 

And be a child again. 



TknooDoii. 



•TAVZAS, 



Written an finding withered leavet etmon over me 
waking from Numbering at the foot of on old trte^ 

Ah ! you are kind, ye leaves ! 

Ye know tliat to the gloomy haunts <^meil. 
Where the heart wildly grieves, 

I care not though I ne*er return agafai* 

And therefore, soft ye lie 

Upon my breast, that I may slumber hei« 
So deeply, that the sigh 

Of my sad heart may not disturb mine ear. 

Yes! I am tired and sick 

Of die drear world and all her cold delights : 
Her days they lie as thick 

And heavy on my spirit as her nights. 

I wander through her streets, 
Woftil and lone, wliile every passer by 

My strange appearance greets 
With a dull smile of wondering mockery. 

So they would look on you. 

Ye wither'd leaves, if some unfedlng gust 
Would rudely waft ye through 

Their busUing places, full of gloom and dust. 

Upon my heart ye rest 

As softly as the tender rose-leaf bright 
Upon the gentle breast 

Of some sweet maid, a child of pure ddight. 

And ye are loved as well ;-» 

She loves ths rose-leaf for its bright array 
And its delidous smell ;— 

I love ye for your dark and sure deoay. 

Oh ! sweet, sweet is the sleep 

Which foils upon the dim and heavy eye^ 
When in the bosom deep 

Decay is woridng swift though sOenfly. 



My weary head 111 lay 
Again beneath this tree 

And slumbsr still away, 
WhUethednU 



atovly 
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Tdtt ofPatskm. By the Author of^^ Gilbert Eark.^* 
3 vols. Londoo ; Henry Colbam. 1829. 

We mesnroe that the author of these Tales has not 
fet reaoied his thirtieth jear ; — if he has, he had no 
bvsiiiess to write them. ^^ Gilbert Earle,'* his previous 
work, has been a good deal read, and in certain quar- 
ters a good deal bepraised ; but its morality was very 
questionable, or, to speak more plainly, it was positivdy 
bad i and there is no great reason to be proud of the 
notorie ty of a book founded upon such a basis. '^ Tales 
of Passion** are not exactly chargeable wi^ the same 
fiuilt, but they unquestionably have a tendency pretty 
much the same way. As far as we can discover, thie 
only passion which the author attempts to illustrate is 
the passion of love ; and of this passion he evidently 
knows little or nothing in its purer and more exalted 
fonn. This is an assertion, the truth of which, we are 
well aware, he will very stoutly and indignantly refuse 
to admit ; for if there b any attainment he prides him« 
self on more than another, it is his intimate acquaint* 
aace with the heart of woman. We beg to assure him, 
however, that although he has written ^^ Gilbert Earle*' 
and ^^ Talcs of Passion,** he is nevertheless profoundly 
ijSnonuit of all the lovelier and more delicate shades of 
WDslc character. We see, from the style in which he 
speaks, that he thinks his heroines better drawn than 
any mortal heroines ever were before, or will be again ; 
and that he has exactly hit upon the due line of dis- 
tinction between abntract ideal perfection, and the warm, 
tangible, and blushing charms of gentle and susceptible 
woman. But he grossly deceives himself ; and to prove 
that he does so^ we shall look at his wotnen a little more 
closely. 

His first <' Tale of Passion '* U entiUed << Lord Lo- 
vel*s Daughter.*' The Lady Alice is a young and beau- 
tiful creature, who is supposed to have Ured in the days 
of Henry VIIL She happens upon one occasion to hear 
a Monk, ycleped Father Hubert, deliver a very eloquent 
hanmgoe against Luther and all reformers ; and as this 
Monk was in <* the prime of manhood,'* and possesses a 
^^ firame of manly strength,** together with *^ rich dark 
hair,*' sod very ^* flashing eyes,** the Lady Alice thought 
proper to fall desperately in love with him at first sight. 
If Lady Alice had been represented as a silly, giddy girl, 
this might have been quite natural ; but she is meant 
to be held up as a pattern worthy of all example, and 
there is therefore something dangerous in allowing her 
eondnet to pass without exposure. Her passion in- 
oessesy— it preys upon her night and day,.--she goes to 
all Hubert's preachings, but it is not to listen to him as 
a spiritual instructor, it is to saze upon him as a man. 
At length the Monk discovers that she loves him, and that 
fiir bis sake she is willing to brave both heaven and earth ; 
but, as he is fortunately rather of a cool temperament. 



the discovery does not mudi affect him, which of course 
only adds to the misery of the Lady Alice ; and the rest 
of the story details her continued devotedness to this 
handsome Monk, who is at length hung in chains and 
burned, for very rebellious and treasonable practices. 
In all this there is not only most defective morality, but 
glaring misconception of the manner in which love gains 
and retains an influence in the truly virtuous female 
bosom. No modest and delicate girl, such as the Lady 
Alice is represented to be, ever fell in love with a Monk, 
'^ in the prime of manhood,*' merely on hearing him 
preach. There must be something radically wrong in 
the temperament of a daoisel who could thus demean 
herself; and so far from exciting our sympathy or ad- 
miration when we find that the excess of her feelings in- 
duces her to throw herself in strong hysterics at Hu- 
bert's feet, and ^^ flood them with her tears," we can 
only express oar conviction that the repeated admini- 
stration of the cold bath, followed by blistering, bleed, 
ing, and several strong doses of epsom sal ts, might, in 
all probability, produce the most salutary effect Does 
the author of ^^ Gilbert Earle " really imagine that this 
b any thing like an accurate delineation of the higher 
attributes of the passion of love ? Does he think that 
this mere corporeal affection— this intense and oppress- 
ive selfishness— this utter disregard of delicacy and dig. 
nity — this dissolute abandonment to sentiments which 
ought never to have found a place in the bosom, — does 
he think that this is i!op«— .that golden and purifying 
passion that enshrines itself within the female heart, 
and sits upon her bosom's throne, not. in solitary and 
despotic power, but side by side with reason and reli- 
gion I We pity the ignoble mistake ; — it is founded 
upon a most erroneous estimate of female perfection. 

But let us meet him upon his own grounds once more. 
We pass over the second Tale, entitled ^^ The Bohe- 
mian ;" for the Gipsy Girl, who is its heroine, is much 
wors3 than even the Lady Alice ; and surely is never 
meant, even by the author himself, to k>e held up as an 
example, although we suspect there may be registered 
against him the guilt of having deluded sentimental 
milliners and othe'S into this mistake. We proceed ra- 
ther to his third and last Tale, called ^^ Second Love." 
A young dissipated officer, travelling in Portugal, ac- 
cidentally sees a very beautiful and interesting nun, who 
makes a considerable impression on him. This nun, 
by name Angelica, is meant to be represented as a very 
model; yet she consents to several private inter ?iew8 with 
Captain Saville, throws letters to him over the nunnery 
wall, tells him all her story, how she has been shut up 
io a convent by her hard-hearted father, and how much 
she wishes to get out of it, and finally consents to run 
away with him, because he suddenly determines to be- 
come a good moral Christian and marry her, although 
he had previously confessed to her that she was only h's 
^^ second love," he having, several years before, been 
engaged in a very disgraceful liaison with a married 
woman. Our author, as may be supposed, attempts to 
put sll these circ amsta nces in rather a different light, and 
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glosses them over, we confess. Tery skilfully ; for if he 
did not possess abilities, we should not have troubled 
ourselves so long about him. Bat though it is tfue that 
a gveat deal of wroog may be doot with no bad inteni, 
we do not like to see people coming right at last, as if 
by accident. It is so far gratifying to know that Cap- 
tain Saville actually did marry Angelica, and that she 
was a very faithful and dutiful wife ; but why should 
we ever be a^ked to take an interest in a man who had 
previously iBtrigotd wiih a married woqobm | and why 
should we be expected to like our heroine the more be- 
cause she consented to starlight meetings with a stran- 
ger, and at Ungtb want over a ladder of ropes into his 
arrns^ knowing that be had previously committed adul- 
tery ? These may be symptoms of the lorce of *^ pas- 
sion/' but it is dangerous to trifle with such symptoms 
in the manner our author presumes to do t— it is danger, 
ous to throw a gloss over fie looseness of such princi- 
pl£g,-Uhe filmy veil of romance and false sentiment 
over indelicacy and guilt. Nay, the very interming. 
ling of purer and heidthier writing, as is frequently the 
case in the course of these Tales, tends to increase their 
danger, by making it more difficult for the ioexperieoced 
mind to separate the dross irom the ore. 

Wc do not mean to accuse the author of a wilful de- 
sire to mislead. We sincerely believe that he is blind 
to the obnoxious tendency of the docUines be inculcates ; 
and that, never having been placed in circumstances 
which enabled him to regulate, by the only true standard, 
his conceptions of female cliai«cter,_retiring, proud, 
modest, dignified, pure, holy, and uncontaminated as 
that should be«.^e has fallen into errors which time 
may correct, and which soberer judgment will teach him 
deeply to regret He may live, perhaps, to paint a beu 
ter and far chaster portrait of the sex,.-dcvoid of all 
meretricious glitter, and rendered lovely, not by the soft 
voluptuousness of external feature, but by Uie noble 
thoughts that lighten in the eye, the generous feelings 
that inspire without agitating the bosom, and the grace 
of self-respecting virtue, that better becomes the unruffled 
brow than a diadem of pearls. 

We have said that the author of these Tales is clever, 
and wa think we may add that we see in them the seeds 
of much that is good. We ean find room for only one 
extract ; it is the letter of a young and affectionate wife 
to her absent husband. We think it is pleai^gly and 
naturally written. We shall entitle it 

THE Paiirs OF ABSENCE. 

" * You cannot conceive,' she said in one of her let- 
ters to him, * the eagerness with which I count the days 
and hours between the coming of your letters, and the 
sickening anxiety with which I await their arrival. 
One day the post wr.s delayed, and I immediately crowd- 
ed my poor heart with the most tragic fears. I thought 
you had been killed ! If he were alive, I said, he would 
write I there has been a battle, and he has been killed ! 
Oh ! the unspealtable joy with which 1 snatched the 

letter when it did come ! it proved you were alive and 

the revulsion of feeling almost choked me. Oh ! that 
peace would come ! You seem to be gaining victory 
after victory ; but victory cannot be gained without 
battles. I shuddered when I read your account of the 
action on the Adour, which has placed you before Bay. 
onne. I am sure you softened it to me exceedingly ; and 
yet, according to your description, the conflict was ter. 
rible. You speak in light and general terms; but I 
know well that you expose yourself beyond your need, 
and I ana terrified at the thought. You say, I have 
now nothing to fear, as the division of the army to which 
you are now atuched, is left quietly to besiege Bayonne, 
while the main body is marching forward in pursuit of 
the enemy. Quietly to besiege Bayonne I Alas ! alas J 
Do I not know that sieges are often the most destruc- 
tive of military proceedings f Do I not romember well 



the horrors and bloodshed of the sieges here on our fron- 
tiers, of Badajos, and Ciudad Rt^rigo; and yet yoo 
would fiUn persoade me there is nothing dov to fietr ! 
Alas ! I must he wntchad tiH ther* ia pca«e, aii4 yon 
are restored to me. 

'^ I have met with no annojranee or obstruction in the 
least ; indeed I have never heard one word of the Con- 
vent since I left it. Thank God ! I did leave it. If 
this constant gnawing anxiety for your safety had faUen 
upon metbere, I oouhlnot haveaupported k. I seldom 
go beyond the garden, saVe with Mrs Wentworth, and 
then we keep away from the town, and I wear a thick 
veit But the saoaatioa of being f r a e . the rfflection 
tliat I am yours—these, these furnish sweet consolation 
and support, witliout which my fears would be too much 
for me. Mrs Wentworth has been moat kind to me; 
she comes and passes hours with me — we read together, 
and sing together. The dear harp you gave me is my 
constant solace ; and I have regained my touch upon it 
quite. I am also learning English, and never was there 
a more eager scholar. I become quite angry at finding 
my progress so much slower than my desire. Daarest, 
when you return and take me to England, I trust I shall 
be able to bid )rou welcome to your native shon in yov 
native language. 

^' I am growing extravagantly impatient for that tina. 
So far from being accustomed to absence, I find it less 
easy to endure every day. In evary thmg I read— sa 
every thing I think — I fed the want of you to tan %m, 
to compare my feelings and ideas with yours, and to seek 
the guidance and the sympathy whidi you alooa can 
give me, and which from you are so delicious. Tims, 
you see, I cannot, by reading, divert my thooghts from 
that one subject of contemplation whidi engrossM no 
till I alnuMt grow frightened at its constant prssanee. 
Every passage of power or of beauty recalls yoo in a bkk 
ment to my mind. I exclaim, ^ What would Edward 
think of this ?* and I let fall my book upon my kase, 
and suffer my whole soul to float along the strwra of 
thought which has you for iu object. I have sat at night 
at the window which opens Into the garden, tbt loaves 
trembling in the night- wind, and the moon glaaciBg 
on them with brilliimcy as they turned in the brcctt, 
till the scene and the hour and the stillness have so 
vividly recalled our dear meetings in the Convent garden, 
and my senses have thoroughly become wrapt in the le- 
membranes, that at last I ^ve almost started with aor- 
prise at finding that yon were not by my lida. Then 
my thoughu have turned, with bitter pain, to the re- 
flection of where you are now— a midnight fight, tha 
shout, the shot, the dose struggle, blows and bloodshed, 
and death 1 Tliis picture has sprung with horrid distinct* 
ness of detail before my vision, and the imagination of 

Present evil has destroyed the memory of past delight, 
'hen have I prayed for you, Edward, with thatfar- 
vency, that Ood, to whom my prayers wcia breathed, 
alone can idl ! and my soul has risen from its proatra- 
tion before its Maker, calmed, refreshed, comparatlvdy 
at peace.' '* 

We trust, when we next meet with this audior, that 
we shall find him employing his natural abilities to 
better purpose, than in pampering the distempered and 
feverish fancies of love-sick girls. 



A General Medical and StaMical History qf the pr§^ 
sent condition of Public Charity iu France ; coai^rl. 
ting a Detailed Account of all Bttablishmente deetinei 
for the sicky the aged, and the i^firm^ for children and 
far lunatics ; with a View qfthe extent of Paupentm 
and Mendicity^ and tJie means now adopted for their 
relief and reprettion, Bv David Johnston, M. D. 
Edinburgh ; Oliver and Boyd. 1829, 8vo, Pp. 605. 

This is a work which contains much important hi- 
fonnation, to eellaet and arrange which, must have eott I 
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the andior n^ trUUng labour. Dr JohnMOQ k alveadj 
faTOttxablr known by bit ** General VUfw of tbe preMnt 
Qf W btm or Public Edacmtkm in France ;** and the book 
now before as will nnqtiettioaablj tend to kicfeaae the 
xepntatioB be has acquired bj the mlButeneiB and accn> 
TacT of bfs statistiod researches. He is no theorist, 
aim t h et efo r e need not fear to be screrelj handled in 
anr quarter, being much mors anxious to state facts, 
and to draw from them fair and rational conclusions, 
than to indulge in any fanciful speculatkms which might 
poasiblj lead to important discoreries, but which would 
be raudi more likely to inTolre in serious error. His 
work consists of thirteen Chapters, the leading contents 
of which we shmll endeavour briefly to point out 

Chaptir I. presents us with a short historical outline 
of the rise and progress of public chsrities in France. 
The Catholic Church always encouraged the establish- 
ment of hospitals for the relief of t^ie sick and distress- 
ed, and more especially after that frightful malady, the 
leprosy, was brought into Europe from Asia by Uie 
Crusaders. At the close of the thirteenth century, no 
less than nineteen thousand Leproteriet and MaladrerUt 
are said to have existed throughout Europe. It was 
•GOD found, however, that the management of all these 
hospitals was too much in the hands of the priests, and 
that many abuses had consequently crept into their ack 
ministration. The ciril power felt itself called ott to 
Interfere ; but it was long before any proper system of 
laws was established for their management. £?tn so 
late as the breaking out of the French Rerolution, every 
charitable institution in that country had ita own sepa- 
rate regulations, snd much confiision and abuse, th^« 
fore, necessarily prevailed. In the Hotel Dieu, in par- 
ticular, one of the largest hospitals in Paris, two, four, 
and even six persons were frequently placed in the same 
bed ! and hospitals in general, instead of being looked to 
as places of refuge and safety, were too often regarded 
as objects of terror. The Revolution, however, which 
brought about so many changes, contributed ultimately 
to introduce great improvements into the system of 
public charity throughout France. 

Chapter IL contains a view of the present state of 
Hospital-administration in France. AU the establish- 
ments of charity in Paris are now placed under the 
charge of a general council of dfteen, and an executory 
commission of six individuals, appointed by the king, 
and aubject to the superior jurisdiction of the minister 
of the interior. For the support of all public charities, 
a certain set of funds are appropriated, of which the 
principal are these ; — 1st, Realizeid and fixed property, 
either in lands, houses, or public stock ; 2d, Legacies 
and donations ; dd. Money paid by persons received in- 
to the hospitals and hospices ; 4th, Mmtt de pieti, or 
equitable loan associations, which are allowed to be 
formed only with the sanction of government, and all 
the profits of which must be given to the poor ; 5th, A 
tax of 10 per cent levied upon the theatres and all places 
of public amusement; 6tn, The revenue paid into the 
offices for the verification of weights and measures; 7th, 
One- fourth of i^ fines and confiscations ; and 8ih, Ex- 
cise dues levied upon articles of local consumption. 
The sum total derived from all these sources may be es- 
timated at about Ji.3Gl,000; and the funds thus ob- 
tained are entrusted to the charge of the administrative 
commission, whose business it is to see that the whole 
charitable contributions of a town or commune be distri- 
buted, proportionally to their wants, among the various 
hospital and other establishments of that town or district. 
In comparing the charitable establishments of France 
with those of England, there are two points to which 
particular attention most of course be given, — the na- 
ture of the revenues and the system of administration. 
Dr Johnston is disposed to give the preference, especially 
in ttie latter point, to France ; and as he discusses the 
snbjest at some length, we think it fair to state that he 



appears to as to have proved his pvefcrsnca to bt well, 
founded. 

Chapter HI. embraces a v«ry distinct account of the 
permrnnely or interior administration and arrangement of 
the hospitals, in so far as the hou8ehold.4ervice is con. 
cemed, which may be considered one class of the per- 
tonttel--~the medical service forming the other. The 
household-service consists of the governor, the sub-go- 
vemor, the taurt de charity the almoner, and the in- 
ferior domestics. Of these the teturt de ch4rU6 are de- 
serving of particular notice and commendation. Pos- 
sessed of superior education, and, from their religious 
profession, placed above many of the worldly considera- 
tions whidi must affect nurses in general, the sisters of 
charity act at once as temporal and spiritual comforters, 
having quitted the world to devote themselves to the re- 
lief of those unfortunate individuals who people the 
abodes of pain and suffvriog. Voluure has paid them a 
justly-merited compliment in his £ssay '•^Sur let Mceurt 
det Nationiy** when be says-^*'^ Peuttftre n*eat ii rien de 
plus grand sur la terre que le sacrifice que fkit une sexe 
dcKcat, de la beauty, de la jeunesse, souvent de la haute 
naissance, pour soulsger dans les hdpitaux oet amas de 
totttes les miseres humaines, dont la vue est si humili- 
ants pour Torgueil et si revoltante pour notre delica- 
tesae." The ^ters of dutfity amount to seseral thou- 
sands, and are said to do the service of above three hun- 
dred houses of refuge, either hospitals or otherwise, 
throughout the kingdom. As connected with the house- 
hold economy of these charitable institutions, Dr John- 
ston concludes this chapter with an account of four dif- 
fbent establishments peculiar to the large towns, and 
more particularly to the capital. These are, 1st, the 
Bureau Centrale d*AdmUiiouj where all api^canu for 
admission into an hospital must first make good their 
claim ; and where they are classed according to the 
diaracter of the maladies with which they are aifiicted ; 
2d, the Boulangerie Generak^ a government establish- 
ment^ where all the bread used in the various hospitals 
is made, and fW)m which it is distributed every morning 
at a certain hour, to the different houses in locked wag- 
gons ; 3d, the Cave Oenerale, where all the wine used 
both in the hospitals and prisons of Paris is kept ; and 
4th, the Pharmacie Centrale^ or general laboratory, — 
the annual expense of maintaining which is about £80(NJl 
Some idea of the extensive scale upon which it is con- 
ducted may be formed from the single fact, that the 
person who furnishes leeches for the Pharmacie Cen* 
trale is required to keep a oooitant depot of forty thou* 
sand. 

Chapter IV. proceeds to the consideration of the me- 
dical and surgical serrice in the French hospitals. This 
is a highly important subject, and Dr Johiuton throws 
every light upon it that could be desired. This Chap- 
ter consists entirely of minute details, all of which will 
be found so interesting by the professional reader, that 
it would be unfair to particularize any of its statements 
as more deserving of attention than the rest. The ob- 
servations, however, upon dinics, and the infonnaiion 
furnished r^arding the Parisian system of conducting 
dissections, uiould not be passed over in silence. Among 
other things, it is curious to know, that the number of 
bodies employed for anatomical purposes in Paris 
amounts, on an average, to between seven and eight 
hundred annually. 

Chapter V. discusses the causes which affect the in- 
crease or decrease in the population of hospitals, and 
shows, that as the civilization of a country advances, the 
necessity for hospitals seems to advance also. Some ob- 
servations follow on the more recent improvements which 
have been introduced into the construction of hoi^pitals ; 
and the chapter concludes with a number of interesting 
and curious tables, by which data are furnished for 
comparing the mortality in the hospitals of France with 
those of other countries ; and the general conclusions to 
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be drawn from thii comptrison are ably and distinctlj 
stated. 

Chapter FT, is occupied cbiefly with dieUtablet of 
the hospitals of Prance and of other countries, and ta- 
bles of the daily and annual expense of the inmates. 
All these will be found exceedingly useful by the prac- 
tical philanthropist. 

Chapter VII, gives a particular account of the Hos- 
pices for indigent and incurable persons. 

Chapter VIII, introduces to our attention another 
species of Tsloable institution, consisting of asylums, 
into which such persons are admitted as are willing to 
pay a oertam sum of money. The occupants of these 
asylums are, for tlie most piart, of a highly respecuble 
kind, and retire into them in order to obtain, at a mo- 
derate expense, those necessaries and comforts to which 
they have all their lives been accustomed. It is in 
Paris alone, however, that esUblishmento of the kind 
now alluded to are to be found, and it is to be regretted 
that more hospices do not exist throughout the country, 
into which the old and infirm might be received on the 
payment of ten, fifteen, or twenty pounds a-year. Dr 
Johnston supplies every requisite infonnation regarding 
the three esUblishmenU of this sort in Paris, of which 
that of St Perine appears to be the best. This chapter 
concludes with some remarks on the Maitons de SanUt 
and on the asylums for the blind, and for the deaf and 
dumb. 

Chapter IX, has for its subject a consideration of the 
state of the Lying-in Hospitals in France, and of the 
present condition of the School of Midwifery in that 
country, both of which seem to be under very excellent 
regulations. As naturally connected with this branch 
of tiis labours, a minute and lengthened enquiry follows 
into the condition, number, and mortality of foundlings, 
and illegitimate children throughout France, accompa- 
nied with an account of the Foundling and Orphan 
Hospitals. 

Chapter X, which is one of the most interesting in 
the book, relates to the condition of Lunatics in France, 
explaining the improvements lately introduced in their 
treatment, and the manner of conducting the lunatic 
establishments. 

Chapter XI, enters upon the extensive subject of 
Mendicity, its gradual increase, and the various projects 
adopted for its suppression, all of which were found 
more or less inefiectuaL As a specimen of Dr John* 
ston's style, we shall present our readers with an ex- 
tract from the commencement of this chapter : 

THE PROGRESS OF MEHDICITT IN EUROPE. 

^' The preceding account of public charitable esta- 
blishments gives a partial view of what has been done to 
iroprote the state of the poor in France ; but numerous 
as these establishments are, they can extend only to a 
small portion of the population of the kingdom stand- 
ing in need of aid. In every age and country there has 
existed a large class of persons dependent upon others 
for the means of subsistence. Thu is a necessa^ con- 
sequence of the state of society, and, to a certam ex- 
tent, is requisite to its existence, although, if carried 
too far, it becomes dangerous and hurtful. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, and in the ancient world general- 
ly, a great mass of the population was in a state of sla- 
very ; but it was at the same time sure of being dothed, 
fed, and, in general, well treated. Those who were not 
in a state of slavery were supported by government ; 
and when misery was likely to increase from any unex- 
pected calamity, public works were undertaken to give 
them employment it is to this cause that Pliny attri- 
butes the construction of the Pyramids of Egypt He- 
rodotus says, that in that country there were judges of 
police in each canton, whose business it was to receive, 
from time to time, from the inhabitants, a report of their 
professions, their means of subsistence, and the condi- 



tion of their families. The idle were punished as dan- 
gerous to the state. 8obn, in like manner, made idle- 
ness synonymous with infamy, and ordered the Areo- 
pagus to enquire how individnals gained a livelihood. 
All were allowed to exercise some trade ; and he wIm 
did not bring up his son to a profession, waa deprived 
of his reciprocal daim fbr assistance in his old age. In 
Rome, during the republic, and at the period of its 
highest glory, besging was unknown ; and one of the 
prindpsl duties of the censors was, to make diligent &^ 
quiry into the maimer in which the dtisens lived. As 
the republic sunk into the empire, and as the empire 
degenerated from power to weakness, the strict regula- 
tions of andent Rome were fbr^tten ; idleness and de- 
bauchery took the place of activity and virtue, and in 
a short time beggary was established almost as a pro- 
fession. The Dotee Famienti, so well known ammig 
the modem Italians, began to form the enjorment of 
the poor as well as the rich. The primitive Christians, 
supposing they were following the modd of their Divine 
Master, recommended poverty and contemplation as the 
surest means of pleasing the Divinity. But this pover^ 
and contemplation, at first conscientiously practised, 
soon degenerated into beggary and idleness ; and, in the 
reign of Constantine, the number of beggars, (for they 
deserved no other name) professing the religion of 
Christ, hsd multiplied so as to be almost a scourge to 
the sute. This prince, in his anxiety to dieck the in- 
crease of so dangerous an evil, and, at the same time, to 
ensure assistance and relief to the votaries of a religion 
which he himsdf had embraced, constructed various hos- 
pitals to recdve and maintain them ; but these were of 
little avail, as the persons for whom they were designed 
preferred to wander through the country. The number 
of paupers increased as Europe became sunk in the 
darkness of the middle ages, and it was not d i min i s h ed 
by the liberal donations which were so common. It be- 
came a sort of duty to Heaven to succour the poor and 
indigent The Church of Rome forcibly reconmiended 
the plentiful distribution of alms ; and, whilst the abuses 
and bigotry of that Church cannot be palliated, it must 
be allowed that it never failed in charity to the depend- 
ent dssses of sodety. In fact, the only establi^ments 
of the time which merited the character of magnificence, 
were founded, in a great measure, for the relief of the 
poor; and the many religious houses which were so 
splendidly endowed, served, in msny respects, as hos- 
pitals snd asylums, to which the indigmt flocked for 
assistsnce. In the early periods of the French monar- 
chy, there was no lack of charitable bounty. Clovis II., 
who reigned in 638, disdpated all his father's wealth in 
feeding the poor during a year of scardty, and in found- 
ing, on the instigation of St Lardry, Bishop of Paris, 
the Hotel Dieu of that city. Charlemagne was no 
less attentive to the condition of his poorer subjects ; 
but he was more enlightened in the manner in which be 
displayed his charity. He published an ordonnamecy 
enforcing the necessity of each seigneur and abb^ provi- 
ding for the maintenance of the poor of his own te rri tor y, 
and preventing them fh>m wandering over the country 
as beggars. He further authorised SH private persons, 
who should detect individuals begging under tne pre- 
tence of feign^ infirmities, to seize them, and reduce 
them to senritude. But great events soon succeeded in 
the history of France. The irruption of the Saracens, 
and subsequently the spirit of the Crusades, occupied 
the minds of men to the exdudon of every thing else ; 
and the legislature, in consequence, being engrossed 
with more critical and important matters, the number 
of the idle and indigent increased in the absenoe of any 
attempts to repress them.'*— P. 447-60. 



Chapters XII. j* XIII, oontdn a devdopement of 
the present system adopted for the mahitenance of the 
poor throughout France ; and, as was to be expected I 



tmm the natiire of the subject, are full of the most io- 
teresting matter. We hesitate not in recommendlDg 
them to the best attention of the poLitical and ciyic eco- 
nomist* 

It most be at once perceiTed, cTen from the very im- 
perfect abstract we hafe just given of the contents of 
this work, that it is one of the greatest practical utility, 
and a hidilj important addition to the medical and sta- 
tiackal Utcratnie of this country. 



Haaigariam Tdet. By the Author of ^^ The Lettre 
dt Cachet** 3 toIs. London ; Saunders and Otley. 

Ths gencfal mle is, that tales meant for English- 
men ought to be about Englishmen. We always en- 
icrtaia some suspicion of an author's original powers, 
when we find him attempting to excite a kind of ficti. 
tidus interest, by carrjring us away into the heart of a 
oountrj with whose political existence we may be. ac- 
quainted, but in whose sodal and domestic circles we 
never mingled, and never shalL There will always be 
something wanting to give effect to the compositions of 
such an author ;.l«ither the pictures he presents will 
be only meagre outlines ; or, if well filled up, they may 
exdte and gratify our curiosity, but can hardly succeed 
in taking a very strong hold of our feelings, because 
they are net in unison with our own habits and modes 
of lifb. There are some countries, however, to which 
tins objection applies less than to others. France, our 
nearest oontincnuJ neighbour, we are all familiar with ; 
it has fbr many centuries been making a progress nearly 
similar to our own ; and its people, with some small 
diadnctions af temperament, mainly to be attributed to 
a diflkicnoe of climate, are in most respects very like 
ourselves. La UUe^rancef therefore, excites oursym- 
parhici, because, after those of Oreat Britain, its cus- 
toms and manners are understood by us more perfectly 
than those of any other European nation. Italy, too, 
both from its contemporaneous refinement and ancient 
gkxiea, eaaily wins our attention, associated as it is with 
all that is most important in our system of clsssicsl edu- 
catioD. Its men and women are not mere ideal abstrac- 
tions, but substantial flesh and blood, animated with the 
pearions, and sun-tinted with the mellow beauty of the 
warm south. Next comes Spain, though less known, 
yet a land well suited for the pageantries of romance, 
and by prescriptive right acknowledged as the legiti* 
mate scene of cnivalry and manly daring. But here we 
dopart from the realities of existing society, and the no- 
v^st must make his appeal to our attention upon more 
shadowy grounds. If, again, we turn to Germany, 
everything becomes wild, vague, and wonderfuL Among 
its andent castles and gloomy forests, all is unsubstan- 
tial and nnworidly ; the echoes of bustling society are 
lost in the fkr distance, and superstition wanders abroad 
nsooDvfOUeo. 

If the writer of fiction is determined to go tnm home, 
thoe are perhaps the only four countries to which he 
may, in ordimvy cases, carry us with any probability of 
•aooen. No doubt much intense interest mif^ht be call- 
ed fbrth elsewhere, but not without some addition to the 
ordinary resources of imaginative narrative. If histori- 
cal incident be blended with fiction, or if sUtistical de- 
taib fill up the pauses of the story, a value may be given 
to the work which it would not otherwise have possess- 
ed ; but a question will naturally arise, whether we are 
to regard the author as a noveUst, an historian, or a 
stndent of pofitical economy. It is one thing to '^ paint 
the manntrt, living, as th^ rise ;'* and another to in- 
vestigate the machinery of any particular government, 
or reesrd the lesding events of any particuUr era. The 
provlneet are distinct ; and as we do not approve of a 



diild being taught to read by means of gingerbread, so 
we do not think it right to be beguiled into a disserta- 
tion concerning civil or ecclesiastical polity, when , all 
we wished was to hear somethingof the remarkable for- 
tunes of a hero and heroine. When these two tilings 
are attempted to be conjoined, there must be something 
feeble and erroneous in the original plan. Tell us, by 
all means, every thing that it is proper to know concern- 
ing the struggles of the Greeks for their independence ; 
but do not at the same time attempt to dnw forth our 
tears for the imaginary sorrows of some Athenian Zoe 
of the author's own brain. Publish as many Travels as 
the booksellers will purchase into Sweden, and Norway, 
and Denmark, and Russia, and Prussia, and Austria, 
and Turkey, and Syria, and Egypt, and Africa ; but 
do not suddenly permit us to discover, that what we 
thought a novel is only a series of extracts from a tra- 
veller's note-book. Why give us fish, when we asked 
for fiesh, or a strange mixture of both, which no one can 
determine upon calling either fish or fiesh. 

We confess that, for reasons somewhat like those at 
which we have now hinted, we were not very greaUy pre- 
possessed in favour of the titie of '' Hungarian Tales." 
Hungary, we said to ourselves, is a country in which we 
do not feel inclined to take any immediate interest ; it 
is a country which has long laboured under many dis- 
advantages ; and subservient as it has been fbr nearly 
two centuries to the Austrian dominion, it has never 
had an opportunity of distinguishing itself as other in- 
dependent states have done, and is at this moment far 
behind most other European nations in all that contri- 
butes to the elegancies and comforts of life. We were 
aware, at the same time, that Hungary possessed many 
picturesque and strongly-marked features, and that many 
parts of the national character were worthy of attention. 
We were aware that, in the words of Mr Bowring, 
'^ the fierce pride and condensed nationality of the Mag- 
yar, the less presuming, yet not less distinct peculiarity 
and self-esteem of the Slovakian, the dull and heavy 
oppreuion of all that is Austrian upon both, the wild 
and wandering gipsies afibrding materials for all that 
is rude and grotesque," offer opportunities of throwing 
together ^' masses of national character, whose com- 
parisons and contrasts have an imposing effect." But 
then the question naturally recurred, why should an 
author, with all these materials to work upon, find it 
necessary to weave them into fiction ? If a residence in 
the country, and other drcumstanoes, have enabled him 
to give us any information regarding Hungary, we shall 
listen to it most wiUingly, provided it comes to us in 
no masquerade dress, but precisely as what it pretends 
to be. If, on the contrary, we are to have pure fiction, 
comprehending, of course, the developement of indivi- 
dual passion, in reference to such characters as may be 
supposed to be formed by particular trains of events, we 
do not see why examples to point the moral, or adorn 
the tale, should be drawn from a distance. To a regu- 
larly-built historical novel we do not mean positively to 
object, merely because the scene is not laid in Great 
Britain ; but in all ordinary tales we like to find our- 
selves at home, so that the author may not be tempted 
into descriptions foreign to his purpose, and encouraged 
to rest oneJialf of his hope of success upon them, — dull, 
vague, and unsatisfactory as they in general are. 

Some objections such as these seem almost to have 
been anticipated by the author before us, or rather author- 
ess, for the tales are from the pen of a lady. She seems 
to have feared that some critic, like ourselves, might ask, 
" What's Hungary to us, or we to Hungary ?" and 
she has accordingly attempted, in her preface, to bespeak 
the reader's favour for the country she has chosen to 
patronise. She says as much in its behalf as, we believe, 
can be said ; and as we tiiink It right that she should 
be allowed to plead her own cause, we shall quote her 
words: 
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^'The Hangarian naHon, andent and pietiuresqae, and 
peruIUrlj characterized as it is, appears to be at pretest 
little koovD, uid pexbaps still less cared for, in Ens- 
land. Our indiffereoce is singuUrlj ungrateful; mr 
there is scarcely an Eurooean country in which the 
Ando-mania rages more fiercely than in that slighted 
lana. 

^* The Hungarians are fond of attempting to prore a 
national resemblance between themselves and the Eng- 
lish ; although, as a wreck of absenteeism, Ireland might 
surely afford them a dober parallel : but all who are 
acquainted with the morgue and presumption of the 
Magyar character, can appreciate the compliment in- 
tended by the expression of such an opinion. The Eng- 
lish language has been of late years extensively culti- 
vated among the higher classes ; and the names of our 
popular writers and artists have become familiar in their 
mouths as household words. The portraits of Scott 
and Byroo, and engravings after the works of Wilkie 
and Harlowe, are among their most common domestic 
ornaments. I should, however, be understood to allude 
simply to the inhabitants of their chief cities, — of Pres- 
burg, Pesth, Ofen, or Caschau ; for the provinces still 
remain in the lowest state of mental and moral degra- 
dation. 

^^ At the University of Pesth, there is a professorial 
chair for the English language, with a liberal endowment 
It is at present filled by an intelligent Frenchman,— a 
soldier of Napoleon^s army, who has compiled in Latin, 
for the use of the students, an English Grammar, Dic- 
tionary, and other class-books, which have been honour- 
ed Kith the commendation of the critics of Gdttingen. 
The works first placed in the hands of the scholars of 
Pesth, are the Vicar of Wakefield and Shakspeare^s 
Comedies ! But the writings of Scott, Byron, and 
Moore, with some of our best periodicals, are in exten- 
sive circulation | and I had the gratification of finding, 
in January laat, the Keepsake and Forgeume-Not of 
the new year on the counter of a bookseller at Pesth ; 
where, as the laat fashionable novel^ I yrtA presented 
with Lord Normanby*s < Matilda.* 

" Nor are our manufactures less appreciated. I noticed 
that hobiniet or English bobbinet, was lavishly distri- 
buted upon the dresses of the recent carnival ; and that 
the price of five hundred florins, mim, or fifty guineas^ 
was affixed to a set of Staflnrdshire crockery in a ware- 
house in Buda ; while tba most beautiful Vienna por- 
celain was valued at a third of the sum. The sign of 
^ the English Lord,* adorns several distinguished tidlors* 
shops in the capiial,^typified by the tm^y of * a fine, 
gay, bold-faeed villain,' in top boots, a hunting fix>ck, 
and a brown beaver, or in an imitation of Werther*s 
costume. 

*"• I venture to record these unimportant circumatan- 
cee, to show that, while our sola or chief aequaiutaoce 
wiUi Hungary is derived from Dr Brighfs excellent 
volume, there is scarcely an event of English life,-.* 
folly of London fashioo,— or an inventk>n of British in* 
dustry, which docs not find admirers, and commenta- 
tors, and imitators, among the Hungarians of respectable 
degree. 

^'^ Since the publication of the work to which I have 
alluded, fourteen years of peace and tranquillity hare 
done mudi towards the amelioration and advancement 
of a nation, which can scarcely claim more than to be 
conaidered as a connecting link between the barbasesque 
and civilised Europe. Pesth — the modem capital— is 
extending its Regent-stroets and Waterloo-placet along 
the banks of the Danube ; and requires only a perma- 
nMt bridge, lo form, in iu union with Buda, one of the 
fioe^diiesef the Austrian States s a oityexhihuing^ in 
the ancient walls of Ofen, the dignity of historical in. 
tercat ; and in the opulence and activity of her modem 



rival, a cheering instance of commercial prosperity. It 
seems probable, indeed, that should some change occar 
in the policy of the Austrian cabinet, — Hungary, whh 
an amended constitution, may daim that pliuse among 
the nations of Europe from which she has been so long 
degraded. Were I to describe more foHy the condition 
of this unhappy land, and the oppression by wfaiefa ft Is 
daily polluted, I might create feelings of very punful 
interest in its favour ; but I am aware that my Umitcd 
acquaintance with the language of the people, and my 
ignorance of the dsssic tongue for more familiarly in 
use among them, might betray me into exaggeration.*' 



An these things being premised, both pro and eon, on 
the propriety of writing ^^ Hungarian Tales,** we ohaQ 
now say a very few words of the Tales themselves. 
They are, on the whole, considerably above par ; and 
although in no one inatance ao surpassingly excelleni as 
to ensure their aothoress a great and lasdog reputation, 
yet they possess quite enough of talent to cntitU kier ti 
a respecuble rank among the other fomak writers of ^ 
day. The first and longest story, to which abc has 
given the name of **' Cassian,'* contains a great deal of 
good composition ; but it is a little too dida ctic , and 
would have gained considerably in strength had it been 
diminished considerably in kngtii. Tliis is a Canlt iaia 
which we have observed that female writers in genceal 
are partieulariy apt to foil ; — they have too many woida, 
and too few inddenta ; and whenever this is the case, 
tha interest of the tale ia sure to flag, nnleaa, indeed, 
the writing be fonderibtu libnUm sais, .swarained by a 
rich veia of noble thooglit that mns through it, and 
bears it up, aa tha vivifying sap bears up the yonng tass. 
The aeoond tale, '^ The Txigtfiy, or Unn^tfian Gipqr>" 
though much shorter ^an <^ Cassian,'* ia one of our 
chief favonritet. It ia full of delicate, firesh, and foal* 
nine sentiment, and the shade of melanoholv whieh p«* 
vades it only adds to itt interest. The other talca a» 
all more or less deserving of attention ; but it is not oar 
design to give any analysis of them. They art called, 
*< Tbe Tavemicus," (one ^ theprincqnl officera of ihc 

Elisabahinea," 



Hungarian Treasury ;) ^< The 
of nuna so named ; '^ The Ferry on the Dnnnbe,' 
<' The Balsam-seUer of Thnrotxer," ^ Tbe Festivai of 
the Three Kfaigs," and ^ The Infonu at PBesbttig." 
With our peculiar notions regarding tht imprapdety of 
laying the soene of fictitious narrmtivta in ^ far €mm» 
tries," we have read these «^ Hungarian Take*' with as 
much pleasure aa we oould any other to which n 
objection applied. 



A Cure Jhr Pamperitm ; prapo§ed mi o Letter to Ar 
Rev. Thomat Chdimert^ D. D. omd rwawanarfid lo 
Pubiie aitentUm by the Right Horn, SirMkm gliiiir, 
Bart, By the Rev. Adam Thomson, Cnlrlatif— 
Edinburgh ; John Lothian. 18S9. 

Wk have pemsad thia pamphlet with very consider* 
able satisfaction. Our readers are of course well awaie 
of the advantages which have been found to accrue fren 
the inatitntioo in parishes of what are called ^^ Benefit 
dubs,** or ^ Frienoly Societies.** Mr Thomson's ob. 
ject is to give these societies a yet mote certain and ax* 
tended iiifluence, by prevailing upon every Christian 
congregation in the kingdom to form itself into an aaso. 
ciation of this kind, including amoag its members both 
male sod female, young and old, rich and poor. He is 
inclined to think, that were this plan generally ado pted| 
pauperism would be naariy ersdicJated ttom every parish. 
A scheme diat has so laudable an object in view, is at 
least deserving of consideration ; and we think we do 
Mr Thomaon only justice, in enabling otir rendsra is 
jodne of its merits Sot themselvos, by laying befora then 
the laws adopted by what may be con s ide r ed the expe* 






riBcoul CoDgBegadooal Sodetj, fonncd imder his ovn 
Imwfdite lypgintendeDce at Coldstream : 

AXTlCLEt AirDAXeULATIOVSOPTlIK COLDtTEEAM 
COVOrnXOATlOHAI. FBIIITDLT SOCIETY. 

''I. That this Sodetj shall be denomioated The 

COLDtTmBAX COWOEEOATIOVAI. FeIEHDLT 8o« 

ciCT Y,ibr the matoal snpport of iu members, when vl- 
aiied with tioobk, or the iofirmities of agi^— II. That 
aU iDembcrs of the congrcgaiioo, of whatever age, and 
aU npgular sittcn, of good character, toother with the 
chikfacn of both classes, shall be aidmusible into this 
Sodoty; but aAcr one year from iu formation, none 

" be ad mi tted above forty years of age.— III. That 
member shall contribute to the funds at the rate of 

.MM^ per week, or four shillings and fourpence per 
yaar, to be paid qotfteily, on the last Tuesday of Janu- 
ary, April, July, and October, each year."~IV. That 
tka sum, paid quarterly to the Treasurer, sbaU be by 
him deposited in the bank, while the sum is under £50, 
allsr which, it shall be lent to the best advantage by the 
CMunittec.— V. That no person shall be entitled to re- 
fleivis any benefit fcom the society till after having con- 
tributed to the funds for five years.-..VL That the sum 
eoUected during the first five years shall form a perma- 
nent fund, of which the interest only shall be payable, 
in part of the weekly alioMnt, to be- given to the sick 
and superannuated members ; and that the money sub- 
Mqutndy to be paid, by crety new member during the 
WK five years of hia or her admission, shall be disj^Med 
of in the same manner, until the fund thus raised be 
deemed sufliciently Urge to answer every purpose. — VII. 
TkU members, after having paid into the funds for five 
yeacs, shall, in the case of sickness, be entitled, provided 
tkc /mndt allow U^ to at least 6s, per week lor the first 
thvse BBomfas during which his or her trouble may con- 
tiwM I and, if its contmnance be longer, to 2s. fid. till 
the period of recovery or of death. These sums shall 
be aogmented if eva it be found that the reeeipu of the 
society will justify the measure ; but no member^ who 
has, within one year, received for three months the larger 
som allowed by the society, shall be again entitled to 
that sQB^ till twelve calendar months after his or her 
recovery.— .VIII. That any member requiring the week- 
ly aliment must, if within the bounds of the congrega- 
tion, give notice of his or her intention to one of the of- 
fice-bearers in the course of four days after being seised 
with illneas.*-UC. That when members of tho society 
xemove to other congregations, they shall still be mem- 
bers of thiseociety, on continuing to send the sum pay- 
able to Uie funds, at least ones a-year ; and that, in the 
eveat of such members becoming sick or infirm, an ap- 
pfieaCioB on the part of die minister and session-derk of 
the con g re g ation to which they belong, shall entitle 
them to receive the same aliment allowed to resident 
members; it being understood, that such application 
be made, free of expense to the society, within eight days 
after the individual is seised with trouble — X. That no 
member shall be entitled to any benefit from the so- 
ciety while that member is deficient in the stipulated 
payments for one year— XI. That the business of the 
society shall be oooducted by a standing committee, 
consisting o( the minister, the elders, and managers of 
the congregation, together with a treasurer and clerk, to 
be choMn by the members of the society — XII. Thst 
tbsre shall be two general meetings of the society in the 
year, to be bold^n immediately after public worship on 
the Monday of each Sacrament in summer and winter, 
when a statement of the funds, and of the society's af- 
fiurs generally, shall be laid before the meeting, and 
each alterations made on the rules as expetieoee and 

* AiHDaauicBtt may ssiBy bt made rorrscdvliw the payment 
wesfelr. wbm this may bs« niift dm eoavcaknes of iodividual 
nembvrt of the toeiety. 



particular exigencies may render expedient.— JCII I. 
That, on the death of any naember, the surviving nmm- 
bers shall each pay twopence towards funeral expenses. 
..XIV. That, if any m the members shall foel them- 
selves sggrieved by any deed of the eommittee, they sliall 
have the right of appc^ to the general meeting ; whose 
decision in the case shall be final*'— iP. a5.& 



So for these regulations seem to be exceedingly equi- 
table, and, we doubt not, will be found highly useful ; 
but there are two points upon which we should wish to 
be better informed, before we can too implicitly believe 
that they would effisct the desired object. To the first 
of diese points, — which is, whether the paynoent of one 
penny per week would be sufficient to ensure to each 
sick member five shilling's per week for the first three 
months of bis indisposition, and two shilling's and six- 
pence afterwards, till the period of recovery or deaib,— - 
Mr Thomson has himself adverted. He has gone a con- 
siderable way towards proving that this condittoo could 
in all probability be fulfilled ; but we should like to see 
the fact still more clearly established, upon more exten- 
sive deductions. The other point appears to us of yet 
greater consequence, but Mr Thomson has not touched 
upon it It is this ; — will these Congregational Societies 
strike at the root of the evil ? Will ttmy not only tend 
to discourage pauperism, but will they fuinish a fair plea 
for refusing to administer any relief to the pauper ? It will 
be observed, that they propose giving assistance only to 
their own members ; and for five years previous to ob- 
taining that assistance, these members must have been in 
a certain degree of independence, in order to be able to 
contribute their proportion towards the funds. But 
what is to become of all those whom unforeseen calami- 
ties, or idle and dissipated habits, have reduced to ab- 
ject want? Paupers are not regular vorkmg people, 
who can save a penny a-week for five years out of their 
wages. Is it not the case, that Friendly Societies, ha- 
ving been almost always formed by the working classes, 
have had a more direct tendency to increase the com- 
forts of these classes, than to diminish the waou of a 
still lower class, that cannot or will not work ? We 
should be glad to bear Mr Thomson*s answers to these 
queries, which we throw out not with a view lo argue 
the matter, but to discover the truth. 

As to the decided benefits to be derived from con- 
necting Friendly Societies with Christian Congregations, 
we fuUy agree with all that Mr Thomson has advanced ; 
and shall, upon this subject, allow him to speak in his 
own words i 

ADVANTAOES OF COVGHEAATIOKAL SOCIETIES. 

** I have already adverted to the advantages to be 
expected from having such societies connected with 
Christian congregations. Nor shall I dwell at much 
greater length on this topic now ; yet, as it is the dis- 
tingubhing feature of the proposed institutions, I may 
be allowed to recur to it so as to state here what could 
not so properly have been introduced before. 

*^ One obvioiu advantage in addition to those for- 
merly mentioned is, tliat t^sides being managed by an 
organised body, already in active operation, and whose 
mterest it must be to manage well, they have insured to 
them all the influence of the minister and his coadju- 
tors for promoting their prosperity. It is oot, indeed, 
too much to say, that the people generally would consi- 
der the prosperity of the society as connected in some 
degree with the prosperity and the honour of the con- 
gregation ; a boieficent and powerful rivalry would 
thus be excited in neighbouring congregations, as to 
which should provide best for their sick and necessitous 
friends ; and, instead of those unhallowed feuds, and 
that kind of provocation, which, resulting perhapit from 
low and bigoted views about matters of doubtful dis- 
puution, have bo often disgraced Uicir Cbiisiian profes- 
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•ion, it will be their grand strife, in the way refened to, 
how • to provoke one another unto love and to good 

works.' 

** Another peculiar advantage of Congregational 
PrUndlp Societies over those already in existence, is, 
that the number of honorary members, though not so 
called, will be much greater in proportion to the num- 
ber composing eadi spedes of societies. With very few 
exceptions, indeed, the Friendly Societies common in 
the country are formed and maintained only, or almost 
only, by those whose object it is to take from them all 
that they can get in the time of need. But if the great 
body of persons connected with every Christian congre- 
gation were to support the society formed in that con- 
gregation, it may well be presumed that, while the rigJit 
of all to receive the stipiUated aliment during sickness 
continued to be distincdy recognized, a great propor- 
tion of those whom God had prospered would, in the 
true sniritof Christian benevolence, forego a claim which 
the plea of necessity did not enforce, the better to pro- 
vide for their less favoured brethren, whose dwellings 
might be at ooce the scene of sickness and of poverty. 

^^ I have only to add here, as another reason for con- 
necting Friendly Societies with Christian congregations 
of all persuasions, that, besides the natural tendency of 
such institutions to destroy pauperum in the manner 
before adverted to, there would, in another way not quite 
so obvious, be an effectual blow given to that most 
wretched sjrstem, were these societies to become univer- 
sal. It would, at length, be found, that few had to 
apply for psrochial aid but the very outcasts of Chris- 
tian society ; persons who, for their abandoned charac- 
ter, and their idle and dissolute habits, were denied all 
Christian communion. This, I am persuaded, would 
bring the system into deeper disgrace with the great 
body o( the people, and tnus give it a more dnidly 
wound than all the fanciful reasonings and fearful vi- 
tuperations ever yet employed to bear it down, and ac- 
celerate the doom which certainly awaits it, and which 
it so richly merits.*'— P* 44-7* 

Sir John Smdair, whose authority is of much weight 
in matters of this kind, has remarked, in reference to 
Mr Thomson's suggestions, — ^' The plan of having 
Congregational Friendly Socieiiet seems to me highly 
judicious, and greatly preferable to that of having them 
of a professional description, by which many would be 
excluded from the benefit of such institutions. Indeed, 
the larger the scale, the more likely are Friendly Socie- 
ties to answer the important purposes contemplate 
and to have the object for which they are constituted 
carefully and successfully attended to." 



The Library of Religious Knowledge. No. I, Natural 
Theology, Part I. Small 8vo, pp. 40. London, 
J. A. Uessey. 1829. 

Certes, this is the age of and for Libraries, in every 
sense of the word. Imprimis, we have Constaik*s Mis-. 
ccUany, which every body knows is of itself a library 
both for rich and poor ;— .we have the Library of Use- 
ful Knowledge, the hobby which Brougham manages so 
gracefully ;— the Library of the People, an excellent 
work for the winter fireside, or the window recess in the 
summer evening ;— the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge, on the eve of being brought out by that autocrat 
of all the publishers, Murray of Albemarle-stieet, and 
which promises a great fund of knowledge and amuse- 
ment, both to young and old, grave and gay ; and lasU 

ly, though in all probability not the last, we have here 
the Library of Religious Knowledge^ the Utle of which 
appears at the head of this article. 

Thus we are presented, through the medium of thoe 
meritorious and cheap productions, with food for the 



mind of every class of readers. The work whidi more 
particulariy solicits our attention at present, is got 
up with great regard to neatness, both in exter. 
nal and internal appearances. It consists of tlute 
sheets of excellent paper, very handsomely printed io 
small octavo, with about half a doxen well-execated en. 
giavings, and a suitable cover, and all to be had st tbe 
very moderate price of sixpence per number ; aiMi eiglit 
of these wUl form a volume. Number I. conusttof the 
first part of Natural Theology, or Evidences of the 
existence and attributes of the Deity, collected sod de- 
duced from the various appearances of Nature: the 
whole of this department of the work is intended to be 
a judicious selection from Paley's great and exccUe&t 
work on that subject. The study of Naturil Theology 
has been, and will ever be, a never-failing sooree of the 
highest pleasure to the man of science, the philosopher, 
and the Christian, and is one which Paley has msde pe. 
culiarly his own by the aptitude of his remarks, snd tbe 
unanswerable nature of his arguments. On the whole, 
we consider this work justly entitled to a daim on the 
British public, as one which will do much in thevsjof 
leading the mass of the people to a pore snd useful 
study, whilst it wUl at the same time accustom them to 
raise their thoughts to the great Author of all tUogiis 
heaven and on earth. 



True Stories from the History of Ireland. By John 
James M'Or^or. Dublin ; William Carry, jao. 
and Co. 1829. 

This is an excellent compendium of Irish History, 
from the earliest periods down to the reign of Blchsrd 
III. It is intended principally for the use of the 
voung, and is a work which ought to be put into their 
hands, in conjunction with the other popular ndomei 
which have lately issued from the press, oonttioiog 
Histories of England and Scotland, similariy digested 
and arranged. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



MORAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

No. I. 

LWa have much plessnre in presenting our resdeniriih tbe 
flrrt of a series of papers under the above title» which we propoM 
to continue regularly oooe a-fortnight, and all of whkb, thoafb 
for obvious reasons given anonymously, will be ftimistaed bjf so* 
thon of established rqniUtion. They will, for the moit part, be 
writtoi in a simple didactic style, aflbcting neither tbe flippsarr 
nor the fklse glitter of so many of the fugitive compotitioai of the 
present day, but hoping to merit attention by the sound sense sod 
pure morality which the experience of thooe who are not new to 
life is best able to teach.— Ed. Ut. J(mr.2 

THE PB0OBE3S OF SOCIETY THE MORAL CHI- 

EACTEm or THE LOWER CLASSES. 

»' Invidus. iraeundus, iners, vlnosus, amator. 
Nemo adeo ferus est, nt non mitesoere poedc. 
Si modo coltune patkntem comnnodet aurem." 

Hon, EpUt.t.LS^ I 

There cannot be a more animating and exhiltratiiig 
prospect than to look upon an improving age. To see 
the minds of men opening to knowledge, their mannm 
softening and humanising, and the genuine sooreei of 
happiness becoming daily better felt and understood, 
must be extremely grateful to every one who takes •» 
interest in the progress of his species. It ia not to be 
denied, that the age in which we live presents ot witii 
many such appearances. The wonderful improvementf 
in the sciences and the arts have greatly incressed tlie 
Accommodations of human ^«ff a much wider and moK 
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genenl cultifadon has taken placo from the univenal 
diffvLsion o( education — and, if we do not at once gee all 
the moral fruits which we might hope would spring from 
these adrantagea, peiiiaps we are only too rapid in our 
calculations, and do not sufficiently take into the ac- 
count other thwarting and impeding causes. It is a great 
point gained to find mings in a distinct state of ad?anoe« 
meatf especially when this arises from intellectual pro- 
gress. When men are capable of listening to reason, and 
are habituated to examine the principles of their con- 
duct, there is much more gronna for hope that they will 
get rid of their reigning vices and follies, than when these 
■re fixed by blind custom or unquestioned prejudices. 
It b probable, indeed, that a people, whose minds are 
loosened from the trammels of authority and habit, will 
be apt to lose likewise some of those sturdy virtues which 
are so often perpetuated in rude times from the mere 
force of example, and from the glow of domestic and 
patriotic affections. In a word, in the cultivated people, 
every thing being left rather to the operation of intellect 
than of feeling, virtue may be more frequently sophisti- 
cated away, if vice is less maintained by mere violence 
and unbridled passion. There may accordingly appear, 
perhaps, greater fluctuation to the one side and the other 
in a society of this kind, than in one which is more under 
the influence of instinct, or of outward circumstances ; 
yet, in the midst of this seeming fluctuation, a steadier 
progress is still going on, because intelligence is a mighty 
opening of good, when it can be reached and elicited ; 
and it is only in the cultivated people that this principle 
b regularly to be found. 

Whatever qualities of genuine goodness may seem to 
disappear with the simplicity of untutored times, or 
whatever unlooked-for forms of vice may start up amidst 
the culture of civilized life, yet human nature, with all 
its native and original principles, remains ; and these 
can aurdy be much more easily touched to the produc- 
tion of the purest morality, or to the eradication of 
baneful disorders, when a ready communication takes 
place between one mind and another, and where there b 
so prevailing a spirit of mutual intercourse throughout 
the vhde society, that even those in the lowest walks of 
life can be made to receive the impressions of more 
trained and regulated orders of intellect. Thb b ex- 
actly the state in which society is at present, or to which, 
at least, it b fast advancing. There b scarcely a village 
or hamlet throughout this island in which there are not 
readers, and men capable of benefiting from what they 
read. Each of these individuab, whatever may be hb 
vices or his prejudices, has the means ot communication 
within hb reach, with all the noblest and the wisest spi- 
rits that have ever appeared to adorn or to bless human- 
ity ; and why should we despair of the influence being 
exerted, or that, if the right chords be touched, there may 
not be called forth, from this apparently chaotic and dis- 
united multitude, thegrand tones of a rich and correspond- 
ing harmony ? In every human heart, the foundation b 
pr^ared on which the fabric of religion and moral wis- 
dom may be reared — and the great advantage which an 
age, wam as the present, possesses, is, that they who are 
qualified to commence or to complete the building, have 
in all directions roads opened fbr the conveyance of their 
materials. Whatever, then, may be the seemingly hope- 
less appearances of vice or disorder prevailing in any 
rsak or condition of society, the truly enlightoied phi- 
lanthropbt will never permit himself to despond. He 
wiU only be the more eager to trace out the causes of 
the evil, and to apply himself to their removal, in full 
confidence that human nature, when it b fairly ap- 
pealed to, will bring its reason and conscience into play» 
for ita own purification and amendment. 

Notwithstanding the great efforts that have been made 
in the present times, for the improvement of the lower 
orders, it b apt occasionally to create a melancholy emo- 
tJoo, when we observe that there seems to be no abate- 



ment of crime and profligacy in that class of our peo- 
ple. But it b not fair to try, by such a scale, the true 
efficacy of education and intellectual culture. We have 
no reason to suppose that those who have imbibed it 
most effectually, ate the corrupt and debased part of the 
population, — Uiose who waste their means in intemper- 
ance, and are ready to commit any outrage for the supply 
of their wants. They who have really improved theb 
minds, are not likely to be the same individuab who aie 
most frequent in the alehouse, or who come to figure 
on the scaffold. Talents, indeed, and knowledge, may 
no doubt be perverted to detestable purposes ; but it b 
more commonly the idle and unreflecting who fall into 
the worst and most fatal practices — and they did so be- 
fore there was one reader among their order. But now 
that so many of the common people have learned to read 
and write, education being one of the most pronunent 
peculiarities of their present condition as compared 
with their former, it brings the whole class more dis- 
tinctly into view ; and whenever we hear of any prevail- 
ing vice among them, or any instances of remarkable 
guilt and atrocity, a cry b set up amount the prejudiced 
sticklers for ignorance or abuses — This comes of your 
reading and writing ! It might, with equal reason, be 
maintained, that the commonalty of a nation are wicked 
in the same proportion that they go to church ; and * 
when we see a village swarming with drunkards, who 
probably are the bst people to darken the saocd 

doors, some sage philosopher mi^t exclaim Thb 

comes of your church-goers ! But, notwithstanding the 
weight of such an imanswerable aphorism, it would still 
remain true that the doctrines inculcated in church were 
powerful both to maintain the sobriety of the pious, and 
to reclaim the intemperate from their disor&rs; and, 
in like manner, the press is a powerful engine, both to 
strengthen the abhorrence of all vice and profligacy 
throughout the virtuous members of a people, and to 
recall to better and wiser conduct such of Uie wandering 
as are capable of being reformed. 

There can be no doubt that there b at thb moment 
in the nation, perhaps more especiallv in thb northern 
division of it, a most unfortunate tenaency to habits of 
low and brutal intoxication. Whether thb has been 
increased by an injudicious attention on the part of Go- 
vernment more to the sources of revenue than to the 
preservation of the morab of the peopb ; whether, too, 
there may not be some defect of intemid regulation in 
the facility with which places of debauch are permitted 
to be multiplied ;— «till the blame of the vice must rest 
chiefly with the populace themselves, and if they do not 
surmount it, not withstanding these temptations to its in- 
dulgence, it will not quit iu hold of them, in any change 
of circumstances, but will be ever ready to draw them 
into its vortex. It is quite unnecessary to declaim upon 
the wretched consequences of this vice ; the ruin which 
it produces to the health, wealth, and respectability of 
individuab and families — all thb b quite apparent — 
and we would rather wish to awaken the sense of theb 
own honour and dignitvin the lower orders, and to show 
them that If they indulge in thb shameful propensity, 
it is utterly in vain to hope that they can reach that 
station of importance which »jiey would undoubtedly 
attain in the present train of improvement whbh b open- 
ing upon them, if to intellectual acquisitions they were to 
add the grace of sober and correct manners. Not a year 
would pass over their heads in which they would not 
make some advance to an equality with theb superiors in 
all the real advantages and rupectability of human life. 
But if they go on to brutify, nnd degrade themselves 
by the prostration of all their faculties and moral feel- 
ings before the demon of debauch— whatever nobb 
examples of individuab there may be rising above their 
sUtioQ by honest industry, and the virtuous use of the 
manifold advantages so liberally placed within theb 
reach, the people, as a body, must sink, faistead of rising, 
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and will be amble to torn ta uj good Mcoant their 
ihdlow ind imperfect acquiranents, if they do not saiD 
that Mriiditjr of character and of oonduct which can uooe 
bvild upon these rodftnents of knowledge, the fabric of 
thoughtful and enduring wisdom. No daM of men can 
acquire anj weight or importance If they are habitnallf 
in the practice o( rendering themtelvei contemptible ; 
and if it is very general for the poorer classes to spend 
the frohs of thnr daHy labour, upon which they might 
support and rear their families, and acquire in time 
something like independence, hi the shodung practice 
of redudog diemeelves to a lerel with the brutes,— they 
must at that rate expect, instead of coming nearer the 
station of the higher orders, wliich they have it now in 
their power to do, in whatever is roost valuable and de- 
sirable, — ^to be accounted merdy as *< hewers of wood and 
drawen of water. ** 

Some late tragica] occurrences have exhibited the de- 
grading results of this unmanly vice in a hgbt in which 
diey had never heretofore appeared in the world | but 
we are sorry to say, the moral of these awful events 
does not seem yet to be duly drawn and applied. It 
was natural, no doubt, in the first instance, to regard 
the perpetrators of the crimes alluded to with sole and 
undivided abhorrence, not to trace their guilt to any re- 
moter cause, and to look upon thdr victims with no 
emotion but that of pity. A little farther reflection, 
however, must evince, that with whatever detestation 
we must regard the one, we can yet not acquit the other. 
Not one of these victims would have suffered, had they 
not previously been rendered the victims of thdr own 
vices. The only individual who showed any moral 
dignity amongst them was the poor betrayed innocent ; 
almost all the others were in a sute of willing inebriety 
when thdr murderers rushed upon them ; and it must 
be owned, that it is a page in the historv of our country 
which we should naturally be anxious to have expunged ; 
bat it wfll carry down to the latest posterity this story 
of national shame— that a few despicable strangers had 
caleuUted so certainly upon the prevalence of the love of 
dram-drinking among the populace of this dty and sur- 
rounding country, that they could coolly lay a plot to 
murder one drunken wretch after another, for an inde- 
finite neriod of time, and had actually accomplished 
their design to a large amount, for the mere purpose 
of obtainkig their carcasses, to be sold, like those of 
beasts in the shambles. The murderers were more 
flagitious, perhaps, than any other human beings ever 
were in thu world. Yet they, too, could scarcely have 
reached the capability of thenr gigantic crime, had they 
not in part used as a stimulus what was an opiate to 
thehr victims ; — what made these drunk made those 
bold ; and they even pretended to have lost the recol- 
lection of their deeds in their intoxication. It is here 
that the true moral arises from this monstrous exhibi- 
tion. It is the most awful warning that ever yet was 
read to a people dnce the world began, of the extreme 
brutality of drunkenness in every aspect and result; 
and if, instead of shouting and hallooing during the 
execution of the grand agent of the villainy, the popu- 
lace had a little taken to heart, that morning — the origin 
of the guilt in the criniftials, and of the miserable de- 
fenodeesncss of the sufl^rers, and had uttered a prayer 
for grace and resolution to be saved from such tempta- 
tions and disorders in their own persons, they would 
have shown a better understanding of the meaning of 
the mysterious ways of Providence, and would have bet- 
ter met the dread and solemnity of the occasion on 
which they were assembled. 

It rests with the people of this country now to wipe 
off* this stigma, for it is one, upon the national charac- 
ter. We were glad of shaking off from ourselves the 
oisgrace of having engeDdered the murderers ; but, alas 1 
every day sees fostered in the lanes of our cities, in 
the nooks of our villages, and almost at every milei upon 



oar Mgfawayi, the narseriefl of the poison vhidi ioli. 
med their ferodty, and which betrayed the murdered to 
their destruetiofi. We have no doubt 0^ a fefleetiu 
and calculating people like our eoontrymen, win htmt 

to rouse themsdves Iron so base and irratiood a practlee 
if tbcywillooly laykserioudytohevt. Other nadou 
do not require this stimulus. The En^h grew Ikt 
and tomettmei muddy upon ale ; but they do not 
drink themsdves into the condition of bmtei. The 
French are the gayest people in nature, and hate tttj 
ways of anraslng theimelves without getthig so oraeh « 
elevated with wine from one year's end to snotfaer. 
The theatre in dties, or rural games in the ooanny, 
would be an infinitdy better way of spendmg lodi 
hours of leisure as the people can command. Or if in- 
toxication come to be regarded as a diagrsoe, men night 
have liquor before them, and indulge in it, as fo m 
mere sodality required, withont any bsndnl eoaie> 

Eoes. Gentlemen in this country very seldom, ww^ 
intoxicate themsdves, and to go into the eomptsjof 
I in a state of drunken irrationality or abomioidflo, 
would be utterly disgraceful. Not so forty yean ifo. 
Gtotlemen then not unusually reeled thiongh tbe 
dance in tlie ball-room, and almost overturned thdr 
delicate partners, as they wheeled them round, flr ntt 
babbling, in a comer, ineffable nonsense Into their etn, 
or — but we shall desist from hdghtening the pJAore* 
Why may not a greater refinement of mannen find iti 
way in like manner into the lower ranks, and wlij mj 
it not become something like a spirit of bonoor vitb 
them to refrain from defacing the humin imsges&diiDk. 
ing it into the bestial ? It is only when tWi happy eoo. 
summation takes efl^ that we can look forward viih 
any hope to a steady national improvement. 



•CHILLKirs POCTRT. 



Sg WiUim^ TVmiaiK, amtkor of ^ Jmkr jfdr,** Of 
•^ Thame of F^,'' ^ 

BssiDKihe postry contained ui his metriesl dnmii, 
Schiller has Itfc two vdunaes of venes, written ondci 
various complexions of mind, in various roetxei, and a 
various subjects. His reputation, however, like tbit « 
our Shakspeare, (who also wrote poems,) sesa moce 10- 
curdy on bis metrical plavs, than on bis other prodoc- 
tions. His poems, nevertheless, unequd as tbty sie to 
his greater works, show a diverdty and sweep of tslcot, 
from which a reader may, more readily than from a pe- 
rusal of 8hakspeare*s miscellaneous verses, infer hit p^ 
culiar capabilities for the higher sphere of the diamt. 
His earlier poems, like his earlier plays, are unqotf- 
tionably of least merit :" the impenetrable mysticism uA 
sense-defying idealities of Kant*s transcendental m^ 
sophy seem to have overdouded and vitiated hit miw 
and all its productions, till he completed bis Dm 
Carlos,— the first in time, but the last in vdue,of baine- 
trical dramas. Uis study of the Greek authon, vbid 
commenced serioudy about this time, acted as s piui' 
fier to.hia intense, deeply-feeling, yet tee subHloiog 
and aberrant spirit. He now, as he himsdf ^^'^'"^^ 
put on the new man in poetry ; and all bis *i|^ . 
productions display more purity, simplidty, and clstfi' 
cal propriety of Isnguag* and sentiment. Of his po<**| 
that on the Bdl ( Das Liad von der Olocbe) has been floDd 

commended ; the conception of the subject is ^'^irr\ 
and many ingenious imagea are wrought out of it; o» 



• At tlM Robbers was SoUDci'i flat pndMlleB. Hlu«B^ 

the ISivoiirits of youthfd tmdm, it U mfsly <»«^<<*?S 
performanee { but it 1 eut. hi every page, the markt <h Jv^*^ 

of « rolod over-ctraininff and raddiiff itstif in a t»"n"^!7irM 
forsfltoti HlMitoollitleortliedm|itteLtyoCast8i%aDSiw^ 

mueh of the tuigid aad iUie subtinac. 
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it is far too long, nmblin^, and excarsorj ; the digns- 
tiom (as that of the burning of the industrious burgh- 
er's house) bearing no imaginable relation whatever 
to ^e theme of the poem. He has written no less than 
eight Ballads ; at least, he has inscribed them so ; but 
tl^y are rather Tales, or petty romances in verse. He 
engaged in that sort of writing, not from any spontane- 
ous mipulse of mind, but from a concerted competition 
with Goethe, and very probably incited by the jealousy 
of Burger's reputation, which he verr harshly and inju- 
diciouuy attacked, at a time when the latter writer was 
suffering under the complicated pangs of mental and 
bodily anguish. Neither be, however, nor the univer- 
lal Goethe himself, has any thing to boast of in that 
department, equal to the masterpieces of Burger, which 
may fairly bid defiance to them both, and do entitle him 
to rank first in that quaint species of composition. Of 
the Ballads of Schiller, Riotter Toggcnhurg is the best, 
as it approaches nearest to the strength and simplicity of 
the ballad style ; but there is also much poetical de- 
scription in Dcr Tancher^ Der Gang nach dent Exten- 
hammer^ and one or two more. Of his other poems, the 
best are, the Spaziergang, (though that is spoiled by 
its ear-racking hexameters and pentameters,) £rwar» 
twng. Die Goiter Griechenlandet, Katsandra, Kampf 
mit der Dragon. In his Kindersmorderin we have mucn 
of the feeling and elegant sensibility that characterize 
the tenderer productions of our Robert Burns. But to 
form a just estimate of Scbiller*s highly. gifted muse, we 
must resort, not to his scattered poems, into which the 
peculiar potency of his mind was not infused, but to bis 
better, more studied, and more polished dramaa, — his 
Maid of Orleans, Wallenstein, William Tell, Mary 
Stewart, and Bride of Messina ; — these are his immor- 
tal compositions ;— these, next to the finest plays of our 
Shakspeare, contain more passionate, spirited, and ele- 
gant poetry, than is to be found in any dramaUc produc- 
tiona since the days of ^schylua and Euripides :.^ 

KKIGBT TOOGSVBUaO. 

** I loTe thee, gentle knight, but *tk 

Sooh lore as alBten bear ; 
O aak my heart no more than tiiis; 

That heart no more may spare ; 
In peace 1 see thy form i^pear ; 

In ^eaee I see thee go ; 
But check that sigh, and stop that tea^* 

Their cause I may not know !** 

In grief he beard her soft rebuke; 

Mute from her arms he flung; 
Gave one fiirewell, one last fond lool^ 

Then on his steed him swung ; 
He to his vassals ordars gave 

Through all his Switxer land. 
To hie them to the holy grave, 

Christ's bBDiMr in their haod. 

Deeds there were done of force and &me 

By every hero's arm ; 
Tbeir tufted hdma did wave and flaoM 

Amid Mohammed^ tiiFana ; 
And 'foggenburg^ landi*filiing nana 

Fm*d Pagans with alarm ; 
Yet in his heart love*s gloomy flame 

Bum'd on with hidden hurm. 

One year he hath endured tiie grief; 

Nor longer can it bear ; 
Abandon*d to unrest, the chief 

Leaves Jewry and the war : 
He sees a ship on Joppa*s strand 

Just bound for Europe's seas^ 



Emboite fer luntie, and that loved ltti4 
Rich with her breath's sweet breeset 

And at her caitM silent gate^ 

l%e pilgrim knocks in fear; 
*Twa8 opea'd ; and a Voice like fkU 

Came dreadftil on his ear ; 
** Sho whoaa you seek is now Heayen's brlde^ 

In Cloister's still abode; 
^Twaa ycatcvday the bond was tied» 

Thtt spewed her to her God»'* 



Ah ! now he Ita v ca , lull sad and 

Hh hay% built fiOr and high ; 
His arms, Ua true steed, never aaore 

Ri^ee that warrior's eye* 
From Toggenborg, his aire's denafaiy 

tie to the vale eomes down, 
Enwrapt and hid ftvm Mlow^ ken, 

By hairy hood and gown. 

And there a little hut he rears, 

Near to the linden-grove. 
Where holy in the midst appears 

The Cloister of his love; 
AB day, firam momfaig's eaiMeet beaas, 

Tlfl eve&faig ohiU astd hrte^ 
StiU flnadUng Hope'o dalirious 

There, there iioiie he 



An^ on iftn Cloister s caeenenV bub^ 

AH day nu tired his look. 
Until the lattice dank'd and rung 

Beneath ho* finger's stroke; 
TDl the dear damsel, angel mUd, 

Th' espoused to her God, 
Down on the valley look'd, and amOed^ 

And Uess'd him with a nod. 

And then in peaos he^ in hie bow«v 

Lay dovm, and slumbered fidn; 
And rose r^oloed at momiBg how^ 

To feast his ey«s again;— » 
And soy Ibr many a day ho sate^ 

And many a year and long,— 
Aitient, withouten phdnt, to wait 

Until her lattice rung ;— 

Till the dear damsel, angel mild, 

Th* espoused to her God, 
Look'd on his little hut, and smiled. 

And bless'd him with a nod x 
And so^ one mem, he in the vale^ 

A corpae sate livid there^ 
As tow'rd the kttfeev still hie pak 

Eye tnm^ ka liftlsss glare I 



FINE ARTS. 



SIOHTH SXHiBlTIOir OF PICTURES AT THE KOTAL 

IMiTlTUTIOK. 

{TMrd KfoHee.) 

Ik pioeeeding to speak of the landscapes at this Ex- 
hibition, there can be no doubt that those by the Rev. 
John Thomson command the preference, as, indeed, 
they have done for several years. It may be remarked 
of thia artist, that, like all the great masters of antiqui- 
ty, he has struck out an entirely new line for himKlf. 
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This if, after sU, the great, and perhaps the onlj true 
test of genius in erery different department of intel- 
lectual exertion. No doubt, Mr Thomson is a manner- 
ist ; but then his manner is all his own ; he stands by 
himself-— he copies no one. There are faults in his 
style, as there is in every thing earthly ; bjat it is vigo- 
rous and decided, and his colouring is laid on with an 
energy and depth of tone which none of our other Scot- 
tish painters can equaL He has contributed six land- 
scapes, all of which are excellent ;..-his largest picture 
b excMdingly giand ; and there is a smaller moonlight 
scene, which, we understand, has been purchased by 
the Lady Ruthven, quite equal to Titian. We trust 
Mr Thomson will long continue to paint. 

Mr William Simson has seven pictures. He is a re- 
markably clever artist. His '^ Twelfth of August, a 
scene in the Highlands,** is full of life and spurit. We 
may mention, however, in corroboration of what we 
formerly stated regarding the necessity of painting up^ 
in order to suit the glaring lights of this room, that Air 
Simson has introduced a good deal of gaudy colouring 
into the foreground of this picture since it was sent to 
the Exhibition, which we trust he will remove as soon 
as it is again restored to a more favourable position. 
^* A view on the Esk at Auchindinny Bridge,** by the 
same artist, is a fine fresh picture, and in looking at it, 
one almost feels the breeze which is crisping and dimp- 
ling die surface of the river.*~Mr Oeorge Simson, 
though not equal to his namesake, is nevertheless a very 
meritorious painter. His pictures of St Abb*s Head, 
and of the Dutch Galliot, do him grtat credit. 

We may next mention H. W. and J. P. Williams. 
The former is better known by the apellation of Gre^ 
clan Williamt, We regret that ill-health and other 
circumstances have limited the number of his pictures 
to three, which, however, will not detract from his for- 
mer reputation. J. F. Williams is more prolific He 
has eight pictures, of which the best unquestionably is 
his view on the Clyde, painted for, and purchased by, 
the Royal Institution. It is a capital picture ; the ship, 
ping is remarkably true to nature, and the grouping 
and colouring very unexceptionable. 

The Nasmyth family muster as usual in great force. 
They all paint pleasingly ; but, with the exception of 
Miss Ann Nasmyth, we cannot say that any one of 
them pleases us much more than the other. This lady, 
however, possesses a great deal of genius, and some of 
her small wood pieces would not have disgraced Hob- 
bima. We recommend attention to the two pictures 
she exhibits this year ; they are Nos. 102 and 133. 

Robert Oibb is an artist of much ability and modesty. 
He has twelve beautiful pictures ; and had it been ge- 
nerally known that the largest and best of these was 
estimated by him at only £30, we are ceruin that it 
would long ere this have found a purchaser. Mr Oibb*a 
road scenes and mode of managing the perspective are 
remarkably delicate and true to nature. 

Of the few remaining artists whom we think it ne- 
cessary to name, we must talk more rapidly. We are 
much pleased with Mr Scrope's view of Tivoli, which is 
a fine classical painting, and not too close an imitaiioa 
of the style of Salvator Rosa..an error into which we 
feared Mr Scrope might have fallen.— Mr Dyce is a young 
artist, of great genius and promise. We particularly ad- 
mire the deling displayed in his ^' Moonlight,** and the 
originality and devemess of his " Puck.** Wc under- 
stand, be has been studying at Rome ; and, if he will 
only guard against the error of falling into an Imitation 
of the ancient school of Leonardo da Vinci, to which we 
can discover a slight tendency, we venture to prognosti- 
cate his future attainment of no ordinary distmction in 
his profession. At all events, he is an alummu of whidi 
Aberdeen has every reason to be proud_Mr Charles 
Lees exhibiu several pictures of considerable merit. His 
largest picture, «< Mary Queen of Scots, and her Secretary 



David RixziOj" is clever ; the colouring is rich, sndmadi 
of the execution is good. Its chief fault is in the Ggtm 
of Mary, to which no modem artist, with which ve are 
acquainted, has ever been able to do justice ; it has, in. 
deed, been long acknowledged, that failure is the vetj 
common result of an over-anxiety to do well, and it 
seems to be next to impossible to transfer to canrassthe 
beau ideal of a lovely woman. '' A Comer in the ttodf 
of an Antiquary,** by Mr Lees, is a clever pictaieH-.l%e 
^^ View of the Cathedral at Antwerp,** by Mr Robem, 
formerly of Edinburgh, and now attached to one of the 
London Theatres, is very exquisitely finished, aadmach 
and justly admired — Mr J. V. Barber of Binmogbam, 
has two very soft and beautiful landscapes, painted io t 
style of great delicacy, not unlike that of Andrew WQ. 
son, warm, glowing, and delightful, but pethspi juit a 
little too transparent and unreaL — ^William Boomr't 
'^ Roger, Jenny, and Peggy,** deserves much pniie. 
The figures and expression in particular of Roger ind 
Jenny are excellent, full of nature, and indicatire of 
much more genius than one might, at first sight, be in- 
clined to suspect.— Our favourite, Carse, has not distin- 
guished himself this year so mudi as usuaL— Kennetk 
Madeay, by far the best of our miniature painters, ex> 
hibits only one specimen of his talents..— It wonld becsij 
to speak of manv more artists and pictures; bat tite 
compliment which we mean to pay to merit, by singling 
out only the best would cease to be of any value, did ve 
admit into our pages a promiscuous multitude of names. 
Neither are we disposed to enter upon the inTidioos task 
of pointing out faults, for where all liave attempted to do 
their best, the severest and most legitimate eriddsm is 
silence. 

In Sculpture, besides the excellent busts of Mscdon- 
ald, especially the very beautiful one of Miss Macdonald, 
we are glad to perceive, that two new candidates hvt 
entered the lists — Mr Angus Fletcher, and Mr Jolu 
Steele. Both possess excellent abilities. We sre indi- 
ned at present to direct attention in particular to Hr 
Steele, because we know him to be nearly self-tssgbt, 
and attracted to the profession of a sculptor, entiielj by 
a natural genius for it We have nowhere seen snj no> 
tice taken of the large stotue of St Andrew, carved in 
oak, but painted so as to resemble stone, which has been 
recently erected on a portico, at the foot of HaDom 
Street. We have been surprised at this, for it is a stii. 
king and spirited production, and are happy to be able to 
inform Mr Steele (whose work it U) that this is die 
opinion of some of the best judges in Bdinbarg|b, whose 
praises we have frequently heaM bestowed upon it) SQ^ 
we think not undeservedly. Let Mr Steele persevere, si 
he has begun, and he is sure of making good prqgresi. 

We sh^ proceed to a consideration of the pietsits, 
of the Scottish Academy next Saturday. 



MUSIC. 



PROFESStOKAL 80CIETT*8 COKCEET. 

The only Concert which the Edinburgh Profe««»l 
Musicians have had the courage to give this sessoo, (»o 
dull have all things been in the musical and fitthionable 
world,) took place in tlte Assembly Rooms Isst Toes- 
day evening. It was well, though not crowdedly, at- 
tended. The pieces selected, though not so brilliant or 
varied as we could have wished, were, on die whok, 
calculated to reflect credit on the judgment sod taknt 
of the performers. Besides Beethoven*s Grand Srn- 
phony, with which the Concert opened, and wbieh tf 
not one of the nuist effective of that great Master*! eoD- 
poeitions, we had three Overtures, which took in, of 
course, the full strength of the orchestra. The fii«t •[ 
these was Mozart*s Overture to the " Zaubcrflote, 
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which conttint a nnrober of beautiful pasitgci, and was 
yttj favouxaUj received. The second was Weber*s 
Overture to the FreischUtz, of which it might almost be 
supposed that the public would be by this time tiied ; 
but the public will probably never tire of one of the 
noblest productions of modern genius. We have sel- 
dom heard this exquisite composition better given. The 
wind iottruments struck us as being on one or two oo- 
caskms a Uttk too loud ; but with this exception, the 
executioo of the whole was very nearly perfect. The 
third Overture we heard for the first time in this city ; — 
it waa Boieldieu*s, to the Opera of *< La Dame Blanche." 
It is pretty and scientific, but somewhat French withal, 
and indJcates nothing like the reach of originslity and 
vigoar of conception displayed by Weber. The other 
instminental pieces were a fantasia on the flute by Mr 
Piatt, and a cti^iccio on the violoncello by Mr Han. 
cox — ^both ingenious and clever. Mr Murray led in ad. 
mirable style ; but we were grievously disappointed that 
be did not honour us with any detached spedraen of his 
abilities, — a ooodesoenslon which we think we had a 
right to expect. 

The vonl musidani were four, Miss Noel and Miss 
S. Paeon, and Messrs Thome and Wilson. Miss 
Noel's jofo was oneof Moore*s Irish Melodies, *•' Come, 
rest m tiiis bosom." The music is simple and beauti- 
fnl, and was simply and beautifully sung. Miss Pa- 
ton's ambition soared a higher flight ; she sung Madame 
Pasta*s exquisite aria, ^ Ah ! come rapida," in a style 
which justified all the commendations it received. Mr 
Thome did all he could for a curious composition, en. 
tided ^ An Invocation to Bacchus ;'* but be could make 
Dothing of it, and neither could we. Mr Wilson has a 
good tenor voice, which he is cultivating diligently. 
His style of singing, however, scarcely did justice to 
the very spirited air of Mr John Thomson, with which 
be waa entrusted, and for which its own intrinsic merits 
secured an encore. There were two duets, neither of 
which we very much admired. We do not see, by the 
by, why one sheet of music should be msde to serve 
two persons in a duet, who are thus forced to stand in 
a crowded and awkwud position. We advise an alter- 
stion in this practice at our concerts in future. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



XATumr. 



By Senry G. BelL 

a voices as 'twere of one cast down 
agony,.-4Uid thus he spake:— 



I 

By 

« I do fanpcach the^ Nature ! that thou hast 

In LH'TfV^ malice made me woe-begone. 

Thoa gacvest mind to torture me ;— the hopes, 

By thee flrrt taught to bloom, bloom*d but to ibde ;- 

The fedings that, like honey in the flower, 

Imparted to my heart its fragrance, turn 

To bitterness ;— and, haply to keep pace 

With this vile sinking of my noUer part. 

My Tcry energies of limb decay. 

And sadder feebler than my flellow-mei^— 

I grope my way through life,— a friendless ghost. 

That fiXM on graves, or stalks among the tombs. 

Therefisre, my voice is raised^-I stand erect— 

And cse I die, I do impeach thee, Nature 1" 



He apoke^ and there was silence. Then I heard 
The merry voices often tliousand birds 
Who sang their morning p«ans to the son ; 
And through the forest glades the deer awoke^ 



And shook the dew<.drops trcm. their antler*d brows ; 
And glorious flowers upon the mountain side 
Drank in the daylight ; and in silver streams 
Gold-mantied fldi went darting everywhere ; 
The mighty ocean murmur'd as a child 
Its mother luUs to rest ; the skies look'd down 
In blue serenity, as if they smiled ;— 
And to the dark Impeachment of that man 
No other answer mighty Nature made. 



I LOTSD THEX. 



By Henry G. BeSL 

I LOVKD thee till I knew 

That thou had*st loved before^ 
Then love to coldneos grew, 

And passion's reign was o*er ; 
What care I for the Up^ 

Ruby although it be, 
If another once might sip 

Those sweets now given to me ? 
What care I for the glance of soft aflfecUon frtU, 
If for another once it beamed as beautif uL 

That rini^ of dark hahfu- 

*Twas worth a miser's store; 
It was a spell 'gainst care 

That next my heart I wore ; 
But if another once 

Could boast as fidr a prize. 
My ringlet I renounce,— 

'Tls worthless in my eyes ; 
I envy not the smiles in whidi a score may bask, 
I value not the gift which all may have who ask. 

A maiden heart give me, 

That lock'd and sacred lay. 
Though tried by many a key 

That ne'er could find the way. 
Till I, by gentler art, 

Touch'd the long-hidden spring, 
And found that maiden heart 

In beauty glittering ;..- 
Amidst its herbage buried like a flower. 
Or like a bird that sings deep in its leafy bower. 

No more shall sigh of mine 

Be heaved for wliat is past ; 
Take back that gift of tUne, 

It was the first— the last ;— 
Thou mayst not love him now 

So fondly as thou didst, 
But shall a broken tow 

Be prised because thou bid'st— 
Be welcomed as the love for which my soul doth long? 
No^ lady I love ne'er sprang out of deceit and wrong. 



3IT NATIVE BAY. 



By Bobert Chambers, author of the " Hittmet of the 
Scottish Rebellions,** fc. , 

Mr native bay is calm and bright, 

As e'er it was of yore, 
When, in the days of hope and love^ 

I stood upon its shore ; 
The sky is glowing, soft, and blue, 

As once in youth it smiled. 
When summer seas and summer skies 

Were always bright and mild. 
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The sky— how att haA 6ukMm dwelty 

Since then, 1900 its bntst ; 
The Btm how oft hare gtonnt cooTvlied 

Iti gentle dram of rat ! 
So oft hath darker woe come o'er 

The lustre ef my thought ; 
And pa«Blon*a itormi a wilder aoeoe 

Within my hoeom wrought 

Now, after yean of abeenoe^ paaa'd 

In wretchednen and pain, 
I come and And thoee leai and tkies 

All calm and bright again*! 
The darkneia and the storm from both 

HaYt trackless pa88*d away ; 
And gentle aa in youth, once more 

Thou seem'st, my natire hay ! 

Oh, that, h'ke thee^ when toll b o'er. 

And all my gri^ are past, 
This raTaged bosom might subside 

To peace and Joy at last ! 
And while it lay all ealm like tlies^ 

In pure unmiBed sleeps 
Oh, might a heaTSi as bright as thia 

Be mirror'd in its deep ! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND TARIBTISS. 



Ah iatemting tolums of Drsmatie Sketches may be expected 
•oon from the Edinburgh ptSM.— ^bunded, we undsntsnd, on 
what may be tenned the rommnee of the pjstoral poetry of Soot- 
lBnd« the incidents embodied in esch iketch having been soggeit- 
ed by the catastrophe of some popular n ati on al long. 

We lesm with plcasurt, that Mr Upham*S k»g*ezpeeted His- 
tory of Budhiim hai at length appeared. Thia iplsndid vidume 
ocntaina 43 plates on Elephant 4Uh and it patroniaed* we under- 
stand, by the Hon. the Ksst India Company, and by the President 
of the Asiatk Society. 

A LiraaAaT Oasarra b about to be published at Oxford. We 
do not see why It should not be made to pay, tbou^ Its dreula- 
tkm can nerer be expec t ed to cqtul that of similar works whldi 
Issue from the metropolitan press. England naturally kwks to 
London for Its Literary Oaaettes, and Scotland, we hope, as 
naturally kwks to Edinburgh for Us Utsrsry JoumsL 

OaoANs AND PassBTTBariNS.— We lesm that a psmphlet on 
this subject may be expected In a few daysi and from what we 
are told regarding the author, we think U likely that tbka que»> 
tion, wkldi will probably soon become one of general discnasloo, 
will be smartly and ably, treated. 

Mr Upham, author of ** The History of Budhlsm,* ■nUroeses," 
and ■• Karmath.** has nearly finished his «' History of the Otto- 
man Emptre," which is to Ibrai two early Tolumsa In CcostabVs 
Miscellany. 

Mr Samud Walter Burgess has in the press, the Votive 
Wreath, and other Poems. 

A monument Is about to be erected to the cdebrated Itafian 
poet, YIncenao Monti, In one of the most oons|rfeuous parts of 
the dty of Milan, the place of his residence for thirty years. 

The new editloB of the Pilgrim^ Progress, pnpuiag for the 
press, by Mr Southey, b to eontahi a LUb of the Author, and 
exphmatory Notes on the work. This Is psobsUy a highsr com- 
pUment than honest John Bunysn ever expected wouU be pakl 
to him. 

A second edition of The Opening of the Sixth Seal b already 
announced. 

UaacvLAVSOM ams POMrsii.— It gives us much pleasure to 
lesm that the most brilUant dlseoverlcs are dally being made at 
Hercttlaneum sad PompeU. b the exeavstlons at the former, a 
magnlficcnl msnskm b gradually making Us appesianee, the gar- 



dsBof wliich, soRoaadedby eoloanades^ b tfis I 
hitherto been found. AtPompeH,lnpneofthepiiWblmiWb|ito. 
eeveMd lately , some ancient paiatinfi liave been faond, vUeh ait 
e ni akhiied ef t n sstl m s b i f value. Among these, the CoOostafm 
mentiooad as particularly remarkable :—lat, Medea medkstfag tb 
murder of her dUldren, who are innooently pbyiiif at Aee,vhiht 
their tutor, at a short distance, ooosdow of Medea'i Intentioo, ii 
lamenting the fkte which Impends over them. Sd, Theneind 
daughters of Ntobe assailed with the Arrows of ApoUosod Dim 
Thb b said to be a picture foB of pathos. 8d. Metoagev dspwe^ 
for the chase of the wild bospr of Calydoa. 4tht PeiseoiMNN 
Ing Andromeda. 5th, A Baeehaole. 6th, The Muses. Mssyolbr 
carious andeat relies have abo been recently dbeovend. 



ThetOrieai Go$$ip^Uta a otikM ae Sontag, whobsntoaooi, 
however, to be no longer a mtuimolMiKf, has agate aadslar^ 
pearanoe at the Italian Opera at Paris, and has been reeciwi with 
the most distinguished applauae.— Pbaroni appean to te npdy 
gaining groond at the Ki^^ Theatre laLoodoa; UwcriticiM 
even beginning to think her pretty. Yelhiti b expected tojobtb 
company about the middle of Mardu^The revival of tlw " R^ 
crulting Ofllcer** at Covent Garden, a new piece at Dnirj Lse, 
die Joint production of two very snoeessfol diamatie vtikB. 
Morton and Kenney, and the « Red Rover * at the Addphi, bn 
kept the pby-going citiiens of the modem Babylon ta goelb* 
moor for the bet tea days,— Another dall weak hss paaeiow 
the Theatre here; there wasa good house last Satnrdar.aadihn 
wUl ptobably be another tonight, bat all the iDteraMdbiiei«> 
lags have flagged wol^y. Why does not the BMnsfar kbi 
down some theatrical oosaet to rouse us from our IcthsifT, rise 
all other means have failed r We are glad to perceive la iiiDl^ 
Vive, on Monday, Farquhai'sdellghtfUl comedy of the "Rsoiil' 
Ing OfBcer,** which has been so tuceessfol tai Loodos. Tbb ii 
spirited and as It should bet and we trust the attempt wffib a- 
tended with good suceees.—Tbere was a Graad FsaeyM it 
other eventog at Obsgow, for the benefit of Mr SsTSMsr, ^ 
lately burned out of the Theatre Royal thsce. WsMpK 
prodaetive of somrthlag oonsfaWahb. 

Weekly List of PERroRXAVCEi. 
Feb. ai-J'eb. 27- 

WUd Oaiit 4 FrM tnd Eatjf, 

CharkM XII^ YmUh, Love, and FoUp, 4 Ctrm atk 

George Herioi, 4 Heart qf Mid-Lothian. 

ChatUs XIL, *Twou'd PusxU a Omjutor, « Cnmti 

Brig. 
Bob Roy, 4 The MUter and hit Men. 
PtmlPry, Youth, Love, and FoUji^l^CarmSHt. 



Sat. 
Mow. 
Tuas. 
Wao. 

Tnua. 
Fat. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wa have not k>ct sight of the Autographs we pitmiMd : ^ 
arc In Oe hands of the engraver. 
«CritO" oompbins that It b not fair to postpone thteoaddff- 

atkmof the pictures at the Scottish Academy, tiUvehsTC^ 
cussed those at the InstitutkHi. We have to maul* b i«pij« 
that the Institution opened first, and that we camiat siRird rooo 
for articles on both in the same Numbers neiiber did «• like «> 
break in upon the conUnuity of our eritlebmi bf tsUsf A^ 
alternately. This, however, we wlllh^iy promise, tlist Ifw 
Academy opens first next year, the Academy shall bsaetbsdm 
for MCrifeor ia mbtakea In sappoaii«thatwe«i>hio4koeib 
sUghtest preference to the one over the other.— Oar CilbP***" 
respondent may rest assured, that he will meet occasbsaur^ 
the Edinburgh Literary Joumai with " short Iteiilisr p«p«»* 
Inteiestingand cuiious departmenUof science.*— We »W^I^- 
to receive some prose caotribuUons from ** D. A-* o'C"J|V*J 
hb poetical communications will meet with our b»* •^jj*^ 
The •• Remarks on the Astronomteal Chair* kaveiesreW »■ 
digested with suflldent care.—" An AlbumUsT *iU *"* !^ 
sas for Albums." by Montgomery and others, hi sevcnl v "" 
Annuab for 1819. 

«' Bonny wee LUy,»by "T. V. D." of Obsgow. Ii|«d 5 » 
before publbhing k, we should like to receive sQssellibfel«f»a 

the same quarter.— We have too much original pottryo''^ 
hands, to think of reprinting aay sebetloas from Ibt sU ^ooa 

—We are afraid that noneof thepieceiby «* C J"**®"^ 
wUl exactly suit us.-The song from Afcerdeai. tune, •' "^Jj^T 
ing of the waters,-—" Sonnet,- by •• A. B.-— " Lo^* «« ^21' 
•hip,- by " J.--and •• The Jews,- bf "flsb,-srebsdBibe» 
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Twdoe Years* MUUary Adventure in Three Quariert 
efihe Globe ; or Memoirs qfan Officer who served In 
the Armies of his Majesty and of the Best India Com* 
pa»ff^ between the years 1802 and 1814, in which are 
contained the campaigns of the Duke of Wellington 
in India^ and JUs last in SptUn and the South of 
France. In two Toluines. London. Henry CoU 
bniD. 1829. 8T0. Pp. 403 and 381. 

Thkss mtUtiry adfcntoret wem all to be anuudBgljr 
pleasant thingi, and the militarjr adfcntoren exceed* 
iogly good iort of fellowt. They all tell ns hi the pre* 
hce^ ^t, bdng aoldien, they must not be eriticieed very 
aeroely Ibr what they write ; and then they go on to tpin 
a yam of two or three Yolumes* length, and, by the time 
we come to the conelusioo, we rite }^rfectly latii ft ed 
that the hero of the story, who performed so many ez« 
ploits '^ V the eminent deadly breach," ought to have 
been a genecalissimo, though hard fate may ha?e fixed 
him only a captain, and put him on the half-pay list 
But if mo reader be satisfied that the half-pay captain 
caodnetfA himself gallantly, we presume that the main 
purpose for which he wrote his book is answered. We 
are no great patrons of these personal military narratiTes. 
Wo sospect they tend to nourish conceit, and to engender 
HundianaeiUBm ; whilst it is altogether impossiUe that 
tlnj sboald ever be able to convey any comprehensive 
and naeful knowledge. An inferior oflSoer in the army 
is like a fly on the spoke of a wheel ; he sees that the 
machine is in motion, but he does not know why or 
wherefore. He may write in a lively, agreeable* anec- 
dotal aort of style, and his book may be made to bear a 
eooriderable resemblance to a novel ; but if we look for 
any thing deeper than this mere surface-work, we shall 
invariably be disappointed. One such book, therefore, 
is as good as a ^ousand ; for they must all necessarily 
bear a very dose resemblance to each other, seeing that 
the duttes, batUes, marches, and counter-marches of all 
our yoong military friends must be as like each other as 
poasibk. 

It is tme, no doubt, that some dull rogues have pub- 
lished ^eir Memoirs* and some clever ones have done 
the aame thins ; and this makes a variety. Our present 
ftutbor we rank among the latter class. He is a good- 
humoored, slashing, dashing, hop-step-and-leap kind 
of viiter. His general stock of knowledge seems to be 
•a limited as could well be desired ; but aU he needed 
was m good memory and a tolerable flow of languaoe to 
mtt down his own reminiscences. He went out to India 
ftt an early age as a cadet, remained a short time at 
Af adiaa, and Uien jomed the army under General Wel- 
leslej. He there, of course, proceeds to recount a num- 
ber of minute incidents with which he himself was per- 
sonally omne^ed, amusing enough in their way, but 
very little calcalated to make us much wiser thaa we 



were bef<ne we heard them. He was present at the battle 
of Assaye, and a variety of other smaller affidrs. As 
soon as peace was concluded with the Mahratta powers 
he returned to Madras, and was afterwards present at 
the mutiny at Vellore. He snbMquently aeoompanied 
diflferent expeditions to the Islands of Bourbon and 
Java ; and at length, getting tired of India, he returned 
to England in time to share the glories of Welliogton*s 
victorious campaigns in Spain and the sonUi of France. 
He does not appear to have been present at Waterloo; 
and the peace which succeeded having rendered his 
sword asdess, he has betaken himsdf to his pen. 

The best way of conveying an idea of the nature of 
this book, is to select some of the most amusing stories 
it contains, and string them together. Its value seems 
te us prindpaUy to depend upon its anecdotes, and the 
lively manner in which they are fv tlie jqp%t part told. 
Without farther prefaee, therefore^ We present our read- 
ers with the following t— 

A JOKE OK BOAWD 8UIF.— .*< I shsU not dwdl upon 
the manner in wliich we passed our time on board ship 
--Jiow we panted under the line—bow we rolled round the 
Cape, frequently with more soup in our teps than we 
could keep on our stomachs— how the backgammon- 
board rattled i¥om morning till night.— how we paced 
the quarter-deck, when the judge and general did not 
take it all (b themsdves— how we fished for sharks., 
how we speared dolphins, porpoises, and albacores ;— 
nor shall I attempt to paint the pictured asonies of the 
dying dolphins, dready so beautifully described by 
Falconer ; nor the nobler and more potent struggles of 
the greedy, daring shark, to do jusode to wlticn would 
require the pen of a Homer. Ndther shall I swell my 
.pages with an account of the vidt we recdved from Fa- 
thnr Neptune on crossing the line, with the ceremonial 
attending it, as the subject is stale ; nor detail aU the 
jokes, practicd and verbal, which we played upon each 
other, except one of the ftmner ; and, if it amuses the 
reader half as much as it did me, I shall be content. 
There was a lazy fat fdlow amongst us, who was d- 
ways lolling or deeping on the hen-coops, upon whom 
we resolved to play a trick ; so, seizing an opportunity 
when he was snug on bis customary ropst, we planted 
onrsdves with buckets of water just over him. At a 
signd given, he was jerked off the coop, and soused from 
head to Ibot with such a full and successive torrent of 
the briny fluid, accompanied by a cry of ^ Man over- 
board t Rope I rope t Down with the hdm t* &c, 
that he actually struck oat, as if swimming for his life ; 
till a failure in the supply of water, succeeded by peals 
of laughter, brought him to a sense of his dtastion."— 
Vol. L p. 23-5. 

SOMCTHIKO SATUI& DIFFICULT TO SWALLOW. 

..''Here I cannot omit motioning a cnrioas drcum- 
stsnce which I witnessed about this time, a consequence 
of the privation undergone by Uiese unfinrtonate bullocks. 
Lolling one day in my tent, ruminating on the bvd- 
ships of a ioldier*s life, and oo the shifts to which he is 
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often reduced, mj ejet and my thought! werenatunlly 
attneted to my poor cattle, who stood picketed at a short 
distance* with liothing to shew |>at the cud of disap* 
poiatment, hafiag waited since morning in eager expec- 
tation of the return of a fonwing party. I ohKnred one 
of these, whose well-defined ribs bore testimony to the 
scantincst of his fare, gradually stretching out his head 
to a turban, belonging to one of mj servants, which hap- 
pened to be within the length of his tether. After gi- 
ving it a tmm or two with his nose, I sappoae to ascer-v 
tain the' possibility of its being masticated, he seized the 
loose end in his mouth, and actually besan to swallow 
iL He swallowed, and swallowed ; and, as the voln- 
miaous folds of the turban unrolled, so fast did they dis« 
appear down the throat of the bullock, until, of at least 
ten yards of stuff, there remained only a small bit nen- 
dent from his jaws. I was so amused with the whole 

SrocesSy that leould not find it in my heart to stop him ; 
ut lay on my coach observing his operations for at least 
an haul. Another minute, and the turban, which had 
nearly reached its latter end, would have been safely de- 
posited in the stomach of the bullocfc, to be brought up 
for examination at a favourable opportunity. Just at 
this critical moment the owner returned, when, looking 
about for his turban, he beheld the end dangling Arom 
the month of the animal. With an oath he flew at the 
bullock, and, seising the only visible portion of bis gar. 
ment, pulled and piuled, hand over hand, and oath upon 
oath, while the tattered but still coimected cloth came 
forth, like a measuring tape out of its case. The man*s 
rage and gestures at the destruction of his turban, the 
beast^s astonishment at the novel kind of emetic he was 
undergoing, and the attitudes of both, formed a scene 
absolutely irresistible.*'— Vol. 1. p. 03-6. 

Military mc7SIC~^^ Thb was the first time I IumI 
ever heard the whistling of balk. The reader will per- 
hapa expect that I should exultlngly exclaim, with 
Charlea the Twelfth, * Henceforth this shall be my mu- 
sic r But candour obliges me to confess that such a 
noble idea did not enter my thoughts ; for, however 
harmonious the balls may have sounded in the ears of 
the Swedish hero, to me thev certainly did not eonvey 
the same degree of pleasure that I have since experien- 
oed from the voice of a Oatalani, or from the bow of a 
Linky i on the contrary, the noise which they made^ as 
they glanced nast my head, raised about the piecincts 
of my heart a kind of awkward sensation, not at all dlied 
to pleasure, and naitaking more of what is vulgarly 
called fear, but wnich, as a military man, I dare not 
designate by that ttame.*'— Vol. I. p. 180-1. 

A jtKsuEBVOTioBisT.— ^* As ft sst-off to this afiffect- 
ing circumstance, I must describe aludicrous scene which 
occuned about the same time, and which for a moment 
caused a ray of hilarity to cheer the gloom of the battle 
field. A surgeon, whose bandages had been exhausted 
by the number of patients, espying one of the enemy's 
horsemen lyings as he supposed, dead on ^e ground, 
with a fine long girdle of cotton doth round hte waist, 
seised the end of it, and, rolling over the body, b^an 
to loose the folds. Just as he had nearly accomplished 
his purpose, un sprang the dead man, and awav ran the 
doctor, both tsJdng to their heels on the opposite ucks, 
to the infinite amusement of the bystanders. This ex- 
traordinary instance of a doctor biinffing a man to lifo, 
so opposite to the usual practice of the foculty, became 
the subject of a caricature ; whik the story, as may be 
supposed, kog dung to thk tmfortonale son of Oakn, 
who afterwards went by the name of ^ the resurrection 
doctor.' "— VoL I. p. 180-1. 

,' A bmiADrvL ALTERWATiTS.— ^< A horHd scene 
^wMeh I witnessed at thk thne, made such a Uvely im- 
pftsaion on my youthftil mind, that the very recollection 
of it, even at thk dktance of time, makes my blood run 
cold. When the fott waa completely in our poeseadon, 
and all firing had eeased, I was, In company with an- 



other officer, strolling among some buildingi, whidi, 
from their superior oraer, appeared to have £lon|ed to 
the Killed ar, or some AiBCttonarv €i note Sn the gKn. 
son I when some groans, proceeding from some ef die 
houses, caught our ears. We entned, and to our ss- 
tonishmcnt beheld a large room full of women, misy of 
them young and beautiful, dreadfully mangled, moit of 
them dead, but some of them still In the agooiei of dis- 
solutioiL livery tender, every manly fc'eliog of the heart, 
was shocked at sudi a sight. It could not be oar ad. 
dlers that had done such a deed. No ! the sospidoo 
could not be harboured an instant. No human motive 
alone could have urged such an act. And so it proted t 
for, on questioning the survivors, we learned that the 
Rajpoots composing the garrison, who had their faini. 
lies with them, finding all hopes of saving the place to 
be vain, had collected their wives and daughters, and 
having butchered them in the manner above detcrihed, 
sallied forth, with no earthly hope kft, but that of idl. 
ing their lives dearly. Although so completelj in od. 
position to christian prindples, we cannot btssM tiii 
deed ; horrid and barbarous as it was, still it hsd is it 
something of a noble character. It was in cooienssce 
with their religious principles t and it was to isvt thdr 
wives and daughters from poUution. The men who per- 
petrated thk deed of horror, were the same who sner- 
wards precipitated themselves with such desperstion oo 
our Europeans, and not one of whom would scetpt 
quarter." — Vol. I. p. 230-1. 

Powers op the telescope.—.'* It msyamsie 
the reader to be informed, that among my mathemadeal 
instruments, I had an inverting tdescope, which I nied 
sometimes to let my servants look through, thst I might 
enjoy their surprise at seeing the world turned opMe 
down, and, in particular, the astonishment they exprev- 
ed, when ibey saw men and women walking on thdr 
heads, without their clothes falling down. It got about 
in the cantonment, that the engineer ithth^ bad a tela* 
scope which could turn people upside down ; whbost 
the latter part of the phenomenon being generally knovo, 
so I used sometimes to amuse mysdf by poiotinf nj 
glass at the women as they passed my window ; npea 
which they would run as fiMt as they could, bd^fins 
thdr dothes down with both their hands,"-^Vd. I p> 
327. 

A DUELLIST—.'^ He used to tdl a storv of one of 
his afikhs, which, though not at all creditable to him- 
self, was the best satire on the practice of dueUfaig that 
can wdl be imagined. < I was in the theatre one night,* 
said he, ^ and seeing a fellow eating apples in the box 
where there were some ladies, I took the liberty of po* 
king]one hito his throat with m v finger. The man itrnck 
me-.I knocked him down, ana gave him a sound dnb- 
bing,' (fbr the Colonel was a famous bruiser.) * Uecalld 
me out, I shot him through the arm ; and the fod call- 
ed that toHsfticHoH.* One of the few instances fai which 
he was known to have been right, was on the occaiioQ 
which proved fatal to him. On receiving his antago- 
nist's shot, which took effect in his body, bestsggeicda 
few paces ; then, recovering himself, be presented hb 
pistol deliberatdy at his opponent, and said, * I oodd 
kill him,* (fbr he was a capital shot ;) ^ but the last srt 
of my lifb shall not be an act of revenge!' Wotdstnf- 
fident to redeem a life of error I"— Vol. I. p. 836-T* 

Comb up...^ Having passed a pleasant evedsf 
with our friends of the artiUery, we retired to rest in • 
room dtuated over one of the stables of the gun-hoii0> 
Here, owin^ to a little over*indulgence at tabk, aot 
fbding readily disposed to deep, we smused ooradTCS 
with countinff the number of * Come m /* which resch- 
ed our ears through the crevices of me floo^ When* 
ever a horse stirred, so as to disturb the slumbers of hii 
not much more human bed-fellow, it was < Corns vp I 
If the beast snorted, it was * Come up I' If belay dovn, 
it was « Come up !' Ifherooeonhislegs, it wMsqosl- 



If < Cont up r This * Come ap * if •Imoct the only 
l^nie whidi an Engliih groom addiMWs to hU honOi 
Thoogh gmenll J HMd M a tennofiebake, it is anon. 
meudng exprewion ; and I do not see in what it could 
hite origtnitfd, nnkM in the frequent neccisitj of can- 
tuDlog the animal against that too gieat propenaity of 
Saglith bocaes to come liovii.*'— Vol. U. p. 155. 

A SpAinsH PEiEST.— .*' He was a ruflkn-looking 
ftUow, whose chief oocopadon with the army was that of 
1 mttle-daaler, buying those animals in the oountry, and 
wUiog them in the camp at a great profit. I was told 
l^ oar Colonel, that In the preeading campaign, he was 
sitting one day at table with his Pad^ when the Patron 
of the boose eame to beg that Senhor Padr^ would so 
op ttaiis immediatdy, to render the last offices of nul- 
gioa to a dying Spmiish officer. He looked sulky on 
lidag distorbed at hia meal* but could not refuae. The 
Colonel luUowed ; but, instead of a ademn ceremonial, 
10 lie espccted, he saw the Padrtf take a crucifiK out of 
hii pocket, and thruat it into the face of the dying man, 
vodfersting at the aame time, ' Jeaua ! Jeaua I* Per- 
caTins no signs of acknowledgment from the poor offi- 
or, whoae glazed eye and quick respiration denoted hia 
ipaedy disaolutlon, he pocseted hia awammy, and de- 
leended to finish his beef-steak and his botUe.**— VoL 
XL p. 278-». 

Fkehch ako Ekolish appstites— " On re- 

toniog to my billet in Uie morning, as hungry as a 

bav]^ I requested my landlady to prepare me some 

brnkfaat. She aaked what I ahould like^I replied, 

' Some eggs and bacon.* So forthwith ahe prepared a 

dish, containing full two dozen of the former, with a 

due proportion of the latter ; a pretty good proof of the 

abondanoe of the land, and of her opinion of an Eng. 

Iithfflan*a appetite. Theae French Imagine, that be^ 

eaitie we dine off large joints, we must be great eaters, 

vhen, in fact, we do not eat half so much as they do. 

In Fnmce, the providing for the stomsch is much more 

of aa qfiire thjm it la in England. When, in French, 

yoQ tA of a mui*a baying apent his fortune, you say, 

* // a wumgi torn bisn ,*' and the first question a French- 

neo saks yon, on visiting his country, la, how yon like 

' their cwUine* This latter obaenratlon reminds me of an 

unwer made to me by an English traveller, to whom, 

oo hit eipKSsbig his dislike of the French mode of 

living, I remarked, that I supposed he did not lelish 

tbdr cidHae. * Quissing, air 1^ said he, rather tartlv | 

^ joa don't sappoee I allowed the fellows to quia me V " 

-VoL XL p. 352..JI. 



; Mg^t readfaig, spleed d la fMiairgj will now be per • 
cdved to foimfthe sUple commodity of the <* Twdre 
' Yean' MfliUffy Adventure." 



8enm»^ Bodrinal and PfaetieahJ9r PMn PeqpU. 
Bf the Rev. O. B. Oldg, M.A. M.R.S.Xi., *«. 
haaiosk ; John Mniray. 1820» Pp. 809. 

At fiiat sight the title of thit volmne, by the Revo* 
>cad author A the Subiltetn, struck us as savouring not 
• Bttls of ailbetation. Mueh, in thsse days of literary 
^nhktp, depends on the title of a book i and tbe public 
hare too often found, to their eost, that the title was the 
bot and only readable port of the volume. We are far, 
bevtrv, from inainnating that this it the ease with 
Mr 01eig*s Sermons i on the eontrasy, they will, in our 
^ioioo, add to tile literary itpUtatiOQ which he has aU 

' '^•dy to deservedly aequind. Bat, from the iflnnmer. 

' ^ ahoals of sermons which teve been, and still aie, 
uberad into the world, which nobody reads, and which 
k ia not liksly tf cr will be read, we have been aecnt« 
|*iBad to loolt vpoQ a praacher as more than ordlna« 
% ceoagaoii^ and a iwdas as having a mnt tfaaa or« 
"Otty stock of psiicnce, who vcntnzsi on a new publi- 



cation of this kind. Sermons, liks other compositions, 
have a^teaied under various titles. Some have msniy 
" Sermons ;'* others, *' Sermons on Important Sub* 
jects ;** otheis, again, << Ditoourtes," preached at tome 
particular place, and ao on ad ii^finUum. Mr Gleig haa 
had the ingenuity to diaoover a new oognomeo, and hia 
are ^^ Sermooa for Plain PeopU.*^ 

But there ia no affectation in the volume before ns. 
They are truly what their author entitles them, ioctrim 
nai amd practicMl^ on meet important subjects ; and we 
completdy agree with Mr Oleig, '* that though the shelvee 
of every book-shop in the kingdom groan under the 
weight of theological publications, very few have betti 
found in all respects fit for domestic use." We have 
no lack of Sermons t but, unfortunately, too many 
of them, after being ^' wsjghsd in the balance," have 
been ** found wanting." Many of them, doubtleae, 
are pious enough and weUoneaning, but of such a na* 
ture as not to suit exactly the meridian of the parionr 
circle. Some are looee declamations i othen have nei* 
ther unity nor design i others ars mystical aqd unin* 
structive. From one preacher we have a dull formal 
easay, to whidi the text is a motto i from another we 
have higli-flyinff fanaticism, visionary speculations, or 
ranting, uninteUigible *^ orations." Few comparatively 
I are the exceptions; and we art, thenfore, glad to find 
Mr 01eig*s Sermons of that description that they will 
** suit the capscities of ths very lowest," whilst they 
will give *< no offence to the tests of the highest circles." 
The Rev. Edward Irving, who is one of the great 
apoitles of MiUennarianiam, would have entitled thia vo* 
lame <' Orations for Plain People." We would re- 
commend the work to his careful perusal, for we csn 
assure him, that thia style of preaching will prove a 
thousand times more beneficial than weekly mystical 
harangues on the Millennium. It cannot, of course, be 
expected that we can afford space to inveatigate at 
length Mr Gleig*s admirable discourses; but tew, we 
are persuaded, whether learned or ignorant, will riss 
from their peruaal without feeling wiaer and better. 
They contain faithful and eloquent expositions of our 
dutv to God, our neighbour, and ourselves, and as 
such, they ought to be poasessed by evary family. They 
are the productions of a man who is, we doabt aot, a 
faithful parish priest. 

The first Discourse is on «* The Redemption of Man- 
kind," and contains a dear and concise statement of 
the truth, that, as Mr Oldg obssrvee, *Mt is hi the 
sacred Scriptures of God alons that ws may look, not 
fbr ths assurancs, but for the remoteat hint or reference 
to a reeurrection of the body." The Sermons en *^ Can- 
tlon in formhig Judgments," on ^* The Divme origin of 
Christianity," and on «^ Religious Differences," we 
would espedally reconmiend. We shall, however, lay 
before our readers an extract from the Sermon on *' The 
object of Public Preaehfaig;" a subjsct which is greatly 
miaunderatood by too many preachers and ssroMm-hunu 
ing beams, and to which we would caU their apedal at. 
tsntioii t 

THfi OBJSCT or PUBLIC PBIACBIVO* 

«<No one who has mixed at all in sodety can be i^ 
norant that the fashion of the prasent timet runs greatTv 
in oppoeition to what are termed moral diseonraes. A 

Slain stimight-forward list of direetkms how they ate to 
ehave in all stations of lUb, goes not well down with 
eitherof two classes of persons t it displeaees both these 
who afict more Uian an ordinary degree of reverence for 
leligien, and those who ve babltttally profiigate and 
vicious. The former turn away ftnm such moral ha- 
rangttss with contempt and scorn. They asaert that 
theae are nothing more than heathen admonltiotts; that 
they have in them none of the spirit of the Ooepd, no- 
thing relative to foitfa, or grace, or l e g e n er at iBn, or I 
kikownothowmanytannsy with which msnaii too oAn 
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in love, without at all comprehending their real Import. 
The others, again, I mean the profligate*, equaUy di«Uke 
f uch a style of preachmg. It comes too home to them ; 
it Bomidt at if every allusion were personal, every at- 



man life, which, more than all this, deserves to be eaOed 
grace ? Is there no principle,— no principle whidi Uyi 
hold on some, and not on others,— leading the fint to 
worship Ood in the heauty of holiness, and to bdiere in 



^« ™!TV__*„i*^.l*?^«j i:.l^*^»K..iro..Annin»Ml then, we comc nearer to the pomt. UnquestioniUy 



will not, therefore, come and listen to rebukes so pointed 
and so direct. What thty desire to hear at church are 
pleasing discoorses, declarations of Qod*s (goodness and 
mercy, of the readiness with which he receives back sin- 
ncrs, whenever they choose to turn to him, and the be- 
nevolence of hU nature, which leads him to think lightly 
of those natural failings into which they, alas ! are too 
apt to be led. Such preachhig as this is at all seasons ac- 
ceptable. It keeps all quiet and easy within ; it puU 

I to sleep tlie worm, whose gnawing is so painful ; and 
quenches, for a time, the fire whose burning shall be 
everlasting. Neither have these men any objection to 
doctrinal disquisitions. Such topics are interesting; 
they lay hold of the attention, and, carrying it away in 
the flood of various arguments, they serve exceedingly 
well to kill twenty or flve-and-twenty minutes every 
week. Is it not singular that the very good and the very 
bad should both prefer the same style of preaching ? 

The truth, however, is, that any style of preachmg 
which harps continually upon one string must be bad. 
The Oospd, though in its main points plain and perspi- 
cuous, is, nevertheless, of very extended signification ; 
and cannot, Uierefore, be properly expounded by a 
preacher who ooiutantlv oonnnes himself to one or two 
topics. But of all modes of preaching, that which ties 
itself down to the exposition of docuines only, is by far 
the most unprofitable, as well to the speaker as to the 
hearer. The doctrines of the Oospel must indeed be ex- 
plained ; but the genuine doctrines of the Oospel are few 
in number. A general belief in the being and attri- 
butes of Ood, in the blessed Trinity, and in each of the 
persons of the Godhead individually ; a full expectation 
of a future life, in which we shall receive the things done 




then, we come nearer to the pwnt. Un<|uestioniMy 
there is such a principle ; but ft is very dmerent from 
what those regard it, who are the fondest of hearing that 
principle dUcussed from the pulpit. The grace of God, 
which leads to repentance, is continually within the reach 
of every living person. It operates on different persooi 
in different ways ; but assuredly it operates upon noae 
to any good effect, unless it be aided by their own eo. 
operation. The grace of God will never take captiw 
the Will of any man, or turn a sinner to repentance in 
spite of himself? but it U always at hand to asaiit hU 
weak endeavours, and to bring to perfection the feeble 
eflTorts which would certainly be useless without it But 
what is there in this, which demands that it sboald be 
the constant subject of a preacher's diseoursei ?"- 
P. 46—50. 

We would willmgly quota farther from Mr Oldg'i 
Sermons, which our readers will perceive are very iap^ 
rior to the ordinary run of such productions. We nrnit, 
however, pause, only observing, that Mr Glcig deaenei 
well of the public in this his appearance before them, aa 
an earnest and faithful minister ; and, as the work ii 
most moderate in price, we cannot do better thso «sr. 
nestly recommend the '< Sermons, Doctrinal and Practi- 
cal, for Plain People,^* 



, not, at present, 

cessity under which all thinking men feel that they, 
and every other servant of Christ, lie, to receive the Sa- 
cramento ; the first of which, indeed, forms the sign, or 
badge^ by which the disciplei of Christ are distinguished 
from those who are not his disciples. I am speaking 
now only of such pointo as do, and indeed ought, to 
form the subjects of what are termed doctrinal discourses, 
inasmuch as almost all othen contain more of human 
than of divide philosophy. Now, to explain these to a 
congregation, whose Bibles are within their reach, is 
surely a task which may soon be accomplished. Is the 
preacher, then, to become idle, and to revert again and 
again to his old topics ? No, you will say ; but are 
there not such doctrines as those of grace and election, 
and regeneration and saving fiuth? My friends and 
brethren, rest assured that these phrases, though in very 
frequent use, are not rarely misinterpreted, even by sura 
as appear most warmlv attached to them. For what is 
grace ? Grace is neither more nor less than the good- 
ness of our Almighty Father. The ward itself si^ifies 
favour— a 'favour or feeling of good- will towards any 
one, which prompta him who experiences it to do to 
that person a kinoness, without locMctng for any thing in 
return. When we i4>ply it then to God, I cooftis that 
I, for one, know not within what bounds we are to en- 
dose it. It is through God*s grsce that we live, and 
move, and breathe, and think. It is throuflh God*sgraoe 
that we are not hurried off to omr graves, in the midst of 
our sins, by any one of die numerous acddenta and ca- 
lamities to which we are every momeof liable. It is by 
Goi*s grace that oar Saviour has come into the world, 
haa died for us upon the cross, has given us his Gospel, 
and promised us eternal life, if we oSy obey that GospeL 
Nay, bat is there not a something eonneeted with hu- 



A Personal Narrative of a Journey through Norwa^> 
part of Sweden^ and the Island* and States of Dn^ 
mark. By Derwent Conway, Author of " Solitorj 
Walks through Many Lands.** Edinburgh ; Coo* 
Stable's MisceUany, vol XXXVIII. 1829. 

This is a very interesting and clever volume, folUf 
picturesque descriptions and pleasant narratifeSi we 
opened it with rather a prejudice against the roW«t of 
which it treata ; for though we had read a considenWe 
number of books about Norway, they had all f»»W to 
inspire us with any great liking for that cold and oot- 
of-the-way countrv. Neither did they give us any vrj 
distinct notions of itt scenery, or of .the msnneri and 
customs of itt inhabitants. We knew very »"1 **' 
there was something peculiar about Norway, but where. 
in that peculiarity consisted we could never P«^*2 
find out. Wehave oftendosed large tomes in a in» 
unsatisfactory state of mind, for though thej '^^ J" * 
great deal, they Aowed us nothing, and this we tain to 
be the leading difference betwixt a matter.of-fact audi 
picturesque traveller. Derwent Conway ranks smoof 
the latter. When we accompany him on his ramU«, 
he makes us see the very scenes which he himself »*» 
and we rise from a perusal of his work with ^vaait^ 
tinct impression of what Norway reallj is, than it jw 
ever our lot to possess before. There u a great desi or 
excellent and powerful writing throughout the Tdame » 
and though we are somewhat hackneyed in the* ni- 
ters, su(£ was the interest it excited, that ve wtf^ 
through the whole, from beginning to end, witbontitop- 
ping* 

Our author has divided his work into three ptfti j-- 
the first of which embraces an account of an inhnd/o^ 
ney, performed for the most part on foot snd slow, 
through a solitary and unfrequented part of t^ coon- 
try, from the Naste at the western extremity of Nor«^ 
to ChristianU the capital;— the ■«»«>d I»" ^*^ 
his residence at Christiania, and journey fcrthw b«^ 
to Osterdalen, where he remained some dme with • ^ 
tive famQy, and enjoyed opportonities of hecooinf "I 
miliarly acqoainted with the national dianetersni*^ 
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I rnefdc habttf of the people, their mode of living, their 
occapationi, dieir superttiaoDt, their literature, and a 
thousand other things ; — ^part third gives us a short 
glimpoe of Sweden, and the Islands and States of Den. 
inark ; but it is written more hurriedly, and extends only 
to for^.five pages. 

Disposed, as we are, to bestow rtry high praise upon 
this work, we think the best mode of testifying that ap. 
probation, and of proving it to be well-grounded, w&l 
be to introduce Dmrent Conway in his own person to 
our readers. As an appropriate openinff extract, we se* 
lect the following passage upon the subject of 

KORWEOIAM PATBI0TI8M. 

^ It has been my lot to visit many lands,^.8ome of 
them celebrated for nationality, — ^but in that enthusiastic 
lore of country which is irrestrainable when countrymen 
are assembled together, every nation must yield to Nor- 
way. A Norwegian loves, reveres all that belongs to, 
and distinguishes his native land,— his mountains, his 
rocks, his forests, he would not exchange for the richest 
plains of the south. To a Norwegian, the words GamU 
Ifwf^ (old Norway), have a spdl in them immediate 
and powerful ; they cannot be resisted. GamU Norgi 
la heard in an Instant repeated by every voice ; the 
passes are filled, raised, and drained ; not a drop is 
Kft; and then bursts forth the simultaneous chorus, 
* For NorgS /* the national song of Norway. Here, 
and in a hundred other instances in Norway, I have 
•eea the character of a company entirely changed by the 
chance introduction of the expression GamU NorgL 
The gravest discussion is instantly interrupted ; and one 
might suppose, for the moment, that the party was a 
party of patriots, assembled to commemorate some na- 
oooal anniversary of freedom. The northern nations 
are accused of being cold ; but there is, at least, no evi. 
dence of this in their feelings of patriotism. I speak, 
however, of Norway only ; we same cannot, I think, be 
•aid of Sweden ; and as to Runsia, I have had no op- 
p<»tunities of making personal observations. In Norway, 
I love of country is the same enthusiastic passion that love 
of music is in Italy. In Bngland, there is no toast 
which stands in the place of GanHS Norgi^ unless per. 
haps it be the Wooden Walls of Old England i but this 
is Tfctber the defence of England, than Ensland herself. 
In Scotland, ' the Land of Cakes* is nearly an equiva- 
lent to GamiS Norgi; but then, how do Scotsmen 
drink it ? they drain their glasses indeed, but they re- 
main ap(m their seats if they be sober ; but let GamlS 
NoTgi be the toast in Norway, and every Norwegian 
starta to his feet, and a burst of enthusiasm follows, 
which no ctrcumstsnces have power to restrain. The 
tame feding is indeed, less or more, the patrimony of 
the inhabitants of all mountainous countries ; but there 
are reasons why Norway should be more distbguished 
fot this virtue than others. Norway is more isolated 
than any other country in Europe; and her political 
history, too, is less interwoven with that of other na- 
tioDs. Incorporated, by ita own act, with Denmark, 
since the middle of die fourteenth century, she yet re. 
tained the name, and many of the privileges, of an in. 
dependent kingdom; and has ar^ht to consider the 
long line of her hoeditary monarcbs unbroken. Her 
population has remained unmixed ; her language, in die 
interior, untainted ; her soil has never been the theatre 
of war ; nor has it ever been trodden, save rarely, by 
the ftet of strangers ; her laws are almost coeval with 
her iDOontains. On three sides, she is surrounded by a 
bofatcrous ocean, and girded, too, by a barrier of rocks ; 
and, on the other, mountains, rugged, and snow.capt, 
shut her out, like the valley of Rasselas, ftma the rest 
of the world ; and add to thb the legends of a mystic 
and stupendous system of religious belief, which are 
handed down by tradidon, and which tend to preserve 
' ' of the people a veneiftti«D for all that ever 



belonged to them, and to nouHsh a pride in th6 antiqui. 
ty of their nadon ; and it is not difficult to credit the 
asserdoo, that, to a Norwegian, his country is the ob- 
ject ahnost of his worship. Recent eventa have, indeed, 
cast a damp upon the endiusiasm which GamU Norgi 
inspires ; and I have been told, that, for some time after 
the annexation of Norwav to Sweden, the toast was 
rarely drunk; but,if so, the feeling has subsided. Nor. 
way is GamU Norgi still ; and so attentively has the 
new sovereign cultivated the esteem of his subjects ; and, 
by all accounts, so fully does he merit it, that, as £u as 
my observation entities me to speak, Bernadotte is never 
named but in terms of respect." 

The above will be aptiy succeeded by our author^s 
aoootmtof 

TUI KATIOITAL HCTfllC OP K0AWA7. 

*' It was here that I heard, for the first time, thatan. 
cient national music, of which Norway, like all other 
mountainous countries, can boast. The mountain airs 
of Norway are, however, of a wilder and more uncom- 
mon character, than those of anv other of the mountain* 
ous countries which I have visited ; some of them, in 
their sudden transitions, and strange melody, reminded 
me of the breathings of the Eolian harp. The diarac- 
ter of these airs is, with but few exceptiotts, that of me- 
lancholy. They are simple in their construction, but 
ranging over a compass of notes, occasionally even of 
two octaves. The poetry to which they are sung is also 
of a melancholy cast, chiefly legendary, and of&n ver- 
ging upon the terrific. Some of it is, however, appa. 
rentiy the mere poetry of imagination, though still pre- 
serving the same character. Several of the airs have a 
martial effect ; and a few hunting and drinking songs 
are of a gayer cast, both in their music and poetry. 

*< The lady who sung these airs did them great jus- 
tice, and seemed often to feel their power ; and was well 
able to communicate that feeling to the listener. The 
words were in high Norie, not Danish. Both at this 
time, and subsequentiy, I have been at some pains in 
collecting the airs, and the words to which they are sung. 
Some of these are in manuscript, others I learned by 
ear, and have had set since returning to England, in the 
idea of publishing the whole, with English translations 
of the words, as Scandinavian melodies. 

'^ The poetry of which I have been speaking, as cou- 
pled with the ancient mountain a^rs, forms part of that 
body of chivalrous poetry, once the only literature of the 
European nations ; and which we may still look to as a 
curious interpreter of ancient habite and feelings. The 
minstrel songs of former days, although they may pos- 
sibly have had one common origin, have been modified 
by die character of the different nations among which 
they have been found. Those relics of chivalrous poet- 
ry which we find in the North, possess a character, in 
some respects unlike that which is impressed upon the 
poetry that sprung up among the Southern nations ; and 
I shidl, perhaps, be pardonnl for advancing an opinion 
which, although, as far as I know, it involves a new doc- 
trine, appears to me to be nevertheless a sound one ; it 
is, that we ought to refer the distinctive mythology, cha- 
racter, and poesy, of every nation, to its geographical 
position. This opinion, I think, receives strong con- 
firmation from the character of the mythology and poetry 
of Scandinavia. 

'^ The terrific imagery of the mythology of Odin, one 
cannot conceive to have been engendered elsewhere than 
amid the sterile mountains, the dark valleys, the gloomy 
foiesto, and the desolate and dreary coaste of the North- 
em Continent. There is Ihere^ a pervading spirit of 
sadness and desolation, that embodies in imagination 
images of majesty, terror, and power : and these are 
again expressed in histories and legends, accordant with 
thie tone of nature. There seem to be certain hidden 
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gympt^iies, which mysterioaaly connect the soul of man 
with the external world. So perfect an accordance is 
there between the mythology of ScandinsTia and its ex- 
ternal aspect, that in trafelling throngh the gloomy val- 
leys, or by the sea-beaten shores of Norway, so irreaisti- 
b^ are associations with the mythology of Odin awaken- 
ed, duit I have firaded I heard, in some deep ddl, the 
departed heroes st theb work of death ; and have paused 
beneadi some gigantic rain, as ni|^t began to shadow 
It, to listen for the somid of dieir ghosdy revelry. Ae- 
oordant with these images, and with the diaraeterof the 
mythology of Scandinavia, is the poetry which hu there 
originatea; but the legendary songs of southern lands 
are impressed with a very opposite character. Those of 
the most southern nations are imbued with the spirit of 
luxury, which accords with the burning soil whence 
they sprung ; while the minstrel songs of France are 
full of grace, gaiety, and gallantry ; suiting well the 
smiling skies, and the bright earth, ^t fostered and 
ripened them." 

In connexion with these judidotts remarks, 'peruse 
the following on 

VO&WZOIAir SCCKSET* 

<< It Wftg now, that, for the first time, I fblt I was hi 
Norway ; it was now that I knew the land of my eariv 
visions ; I had gained the summit of the ridge, whim 
on one side bounded the valley, and Norway, with aU 
her attributes of sublimity, burst upon me. Forests, 
whose vastness and shade, and solitude and silence, ba- 
nished in an instant fVom the mind all associations with 
song of bird, and bower, and gay silvan scene,— Jakes, 
whose deep seclusion put to flight images of mere grace 
and beauty,— valleys, which fh>m their depth and gloom, 
we might fancy to be the avenues to abodes of a more 
mysterious creation>— .mountains, whose dim and rug- 
ged, and gigantic fonns, seemed like the images of a 
world that we might dieam of, but never behold. Could 
any man, gazins upon such a scene, refer his emotions 
to the origin pomted out by Barke ? Burke, had he 
looked more upon the fkce of nature, and less upon that 
of society, would never liave promulgated his doctrine, 
-.-or if he had, he would have publisl^ his recanution. 
But I cannot dismiss the doctrine of Edmund Burke in 
A single sentence, nor can it be considered out of place, 
to devote a moment to the origin of the sublime, in a 
journey through a country in wiiich the emotion is ex- 
cited at every step. 

*< I cannot believe that terror is the source of the sublime, 
because experience teaches me otherwise. Many objects 
inspire terror, which do not produce the emotion of 
sublimity, and a thousand in which . there is nothing 
terrible, produce that emotion. If this be true, the doc- 
trine of Burke is disproved by the most satisfactory evi- 
dence—the evidence of feeling. If terror be the source 
of the sublime, then a venomous reptile, a mad dog, a 
nest of hornets, a man roused by passion, on the first 
twinge of the gout, are all sublime ; while, on the con- 
trary, the starry heavens on a winter*s night,.— the rain- 
bow spanning the sky,— the cahn ocean,— ^ vast Go- 
thic cathedral, or the ruins of former ages, are not just 
objects of sublimity, because they have nothing terrible 
in them. It has always seemed to me more rational to 
refer the source of the sublime to power, — ^power either 
active or passive. Wherever an object awakens the emo. 
tion of sublunity, it will be found, either that the ob- 
ject can ittdf exert ptmer^ m that it heart the imprett 
of power. All those objects which inspire sublimity 
through the medium of terror,— those, in short, whidi 
Mr Burke seems to have had in view when he pro- 
pounded his doctrine, are referable to the first of these 
Kinds of power ; such as, the stormy sea, lighming, a 
great hostile army ;— but to those objects whidi awaken 
sublimity without faispiring terror, acA which Mr Burke 



seems to have overlooked, the latter definition may be 
applied— M^ hear the impreu ef power. The starry 
sty bears ^ impress of power, even that of Onmip*- 
tenee i so does the rainbow ; for ihon^ it be the result 
of tltt laws of nature, we mount from nature '' up to 
nature*s God.*' The vast temple of devotioo, «r any 
gigantic work, todi as the Pyrmmids of Egypt, bear 
upon them the impress of the power of man, who has 
resred Aem ; while the ruins of former ages tell of the 
power of time, the destroyer. It was while looking 
upon the midnight scene, described in the last diapter, 
that I first suspected the soundness of Edmund Burke*s 
theory ; and every subsequent day in whieli I pursued 
my journey, moie and more confirmed me in the bdief, 
that power is the more true and universal source of the 
Sublime." 

TV'e were a good deal struck and pleased with fbe 
passage which we subjoin :— 

8UK8ET AKD flUlTRISE IK KOBWAr. 



<< I Went to bed a littk after nine, but waa tmablt to 
sleep. I therefore got up about teo^ and opened the 
window of my little chamber, which waa npoo the 
ground fioor. The sun was shming brightly on the nei^ 
bouring brigfats ; and, as I knew there waa not much 
more than two hours' interval between his setting and hb 
reappeuing, I resolved upon walking to the tanoiBit ef 
a neighbouring hill, which, as fbr as I eould judge, 
might be abou^ 1600 feet high, to witness both bia set. 
thig tod his rising. I therefore leaped from my window 
into the little garden beneath, and made my way towards 
the hill that seemed the most aeoesrible. I pasted tlmwg^ 
some small fields of rye, some patehea of oata, and soose 
sean^ pasturage, dear of the houses, and immcdlatily 
found.myself commencing the ascent of the mouiltain. 
It was tlien not auite deven ; the ran hung treD^liDg 
on Uie verge of the hoiiaon^ which, to my visioBf was a 
bounded horison, owing to the mountaina wfaidi tote to 
the north and west, so that the summit was illumiaated 
a considerable thne after the steep I aseended vras left 
in gloom. It was a laborious ascent, more ao thai I 
had antidpatedi but I was in no dispodtion to reat ; 
and, anxious to have a view over Norwegian wilda, in 
the twilight of a northern midnight, I proceeded vigo- 
rously on my way, now and then pausing to look ban 
upon the difficulties of the ascent. It was a few mi- 
nutes after midnight when I reached the summit of the 
hill, the height of which I had not duly estimated. It 
was a solemn and impressive scene. The dead ttiUntts 
of midnight was over all \ earth and air were reposing 
in it No living thing was vidble t no bird waa on the 
wing ; there was no ery of any animaL The dcy was 
unclouded, but curtdned by a pale film, throngh which 
the larger stars were faintly glimmering. The dark pine 
forests, darker in the shadows of the hiUs, dnew a deeper 
shade over the sombre scene. The grey mountains^ disn 
and majestic, were piled against the oslm midnight sky ; 
silence and sditude sat on the hills, and all the puhies 
of nature were at rest. Long, very long, I could have 
remdned lost in the oontemplation of the solemn leeM , 
but soon the mountdns and tlie vdleys and the woods 
were disrobed ; thdr twilight veil dissolved in dr; warm 
tints of light streamed up ^ sky ; and earth stdod rt- 
veded in the rosy garniture of morning. At length a 
rim of glory emerged fVom the horison, and the broad 
sun sprung up into the dear azure. In a f^ nMttients 
the seemii^ of night was no longer vidble i it waa moca- 
ing ; and, as I descended flrom my devadoo, I heasd the 
ch&ping of i3at early bird, and taw ^ goats ris* np 
and begin to crop the herlyage." 



Leaving those sublimer and more ImpiMdje 
tions and scenes, our author carrfca ns to 
his description of whidi Is llvdy andgTi|4de 
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DfiSCRIPTIOK OF CHRISTIAXjA. 

*• I biTO Mid, diit Norwaj has io truth thret ea- 
pttab ; bat ChriaiiBDiA, partly beoMw it it the Mat of 
govemnent, aud partly beeaoat it liea in the boat peofdad 
and Boat fruitful part of Norway, it generally ooD^Mer- 
•d tfaa natropolia. C^iriatiaiiia, although the mialleat of 
tlia capitals of Europe, ia certainly one of the moat io- 
tereadog to a atranger; and^ in lituatioii, far exceeds 
them all in the romantic beauties by whid^ it is sur- 
loondttL The Fiord, upon which it stands, is so dotted 
with wooded islands, and forms so many cunrea and in- 
dantmes, that it has more the appearance of a fteah-wa- 
tcr lake than an arm of the sea, especially as the heights, 
which andoae four-fifths of its cncnmferetfee, peserve 
its surface unruffled. When large Teasels in niU sail 
are ataa threading their way among these islets, it may 
cittily be supposed that the effect is singularly norel and 
baaatifU. 1 haTc nerer seen, nor do I brieve th«e ex- 
ists, a h^pier combination of images than that which 
is present^ on a summer'a day fW>m tiie heights abore 
Ctiriadania. If a stranger could be confeyed by magic, 
and placed on the height of Egeberg on an etening in 
July, and were asked in what part of the worid he sup- 
posed himself to be, he would more probably name Italy 
0g Onece, than the icy region of Scandinavia. The 
bay itadf, with its romantic promontories and wooded 
idesy may Tis with Ckxno ; and in the country wlddi 
stretebes on erery side of the town^ we are struck with 
tbe estraordiaary combination of rich, rkmU^ and pic- 
asieo^ua beauty. Cornfields, copses, gardens, lawns, 
sattagea, and Tillas, lie beautifulbr Idcnded beneath as 
warm a sky as canooies more southern lands. Below lie 
tiie blue waters oc the Fiord, reflecting the fantas- 
de sad wood-crownad hdghts that environ it ) while, 
9wmf naw and then, tall masts and idiita sails appear 
aad disappear amoim; ita leafy islss ) and beyond, to the 
netdi and west, heists rise into hills, and hills into 
■souBtains t while, overtopphigthem all, ridges of snow, 
purpled in the light of ereiSng, form the majestic 
botuidary of this wondrous amphitheatre. I am the 
more minute in my descriptiim of the environs of 
Chriatittiia, because they have not been sufficiently 
eulogtsed by the traveller, and because^ therefore, 
the extraor^nary beauty of this part iHt Burope is not 
goasially known. For my own part, I went to Norway, 
prspaied to worship its sublimity and grandeur { but I 
waa not prepared to expect that picture of charming va- 
riety, and gay and laughing fertility, which is spread 
afoond die cqrital of Norway." . 

To tbii may be added the following passage on the 

KXFiirsc or Livisra at chiustiavia. 

^ There are not many places in which one may life 
cheaper or better than in Cbristiania. The only article 
of luxury that will be found expensive, is the keep of a 
horse : but every -kind of edible is abundant and cheap. 
The following are tlie prices of some of the most oom- 
moo artielsa of food. Mutton from Sd. to 4d. per lb. 
Beef 44 to 5d« ; butter 8d. ; a capon 8d. ; a hare 4d. ; 
a pheasant Is. ; a wild duck 6d. ; a cock of the north 
2bw 6d. or 3s. ; eggs three dozen Is. ; but the price of 
th ese n ece ssarily varies with the season { salmon Id. and 
1^ per lb. ; sea fish still less; i4>ples of the best qua- 
liry id, per 100 1 6d. for those of an inferior quality. 
Fnnch brandy if. per bottle ; common brandy 6d. The 
game in the markets (for they have no game laws in 
Norway) is always abundant, and one of tlie cheapest 
aitlslea of food. They have many kinds of game which 
I kave not mentioned above, beoMise I am ignorant of 
their prices, such as woodcock, partridge, snipe^ ptarmi- 
gan, dtc The varieties of wild duck are very great, and 
these are ofWn so plentiful as to be sold at Od. per pah*. 
Vegetables, while m season, are as dieap as every other 
artide of fbod ; but during eight months in the y«ar, the 



vegetable calendar is reduced to the roots, which are 
capable of being stored. House-rent is also reasonable, 
though, for the most part, persons reside in their own 
houses. An English genUeman holding an official si- 
tuation, rented a house in Cbristiania, as large as one of 
those in Harley Street, London, for which he paid about 
£20. There was also attached to it a luge stable, a 
coach or gig-honse, and a garden <^ at least half an 
acre.*' 

We must here stop for the present, but as there are 
several other passages in this lively and entertaining 
volume, which we wish to lay before our readers, we 
shall return to it again next week. 

Blackwood*t MagasUie fir Manh 1829. 
TU New Monthfy Magazine fir March 1829. 

Blackwood is very good this month ; the firsi 
and the last articles are the best. The first is a dis- 
tinct and able statement of political opinions, rendered 
necessary at the present crisis, in which Peel is taken 
severely to task for his Ute change of sentimenu | 
and Wellington himself does notescape scatheless. The 
last is a Noctet Ambrotiarue, and all the world knows 
that these are alwavs excellent ; the present is in ito de* 
lightful author's happiest style. The only piece of 
original poetry in this number are some stanzas by 
*' Delta y* but we cannot conscientiously praise them, 
nor do we think Delta ever destined to excel greatly as 
a poet. There is something that puts us too much in 
mmd of Musselburgh, the Salt Pans, and Fisherrow, in 
all his effusions. He is an amiable, but not a talented 
writer. Blackwood <' should be made of sterner stuff*' 

The New Monthly has come forth in considerable 
strength. There is something inherently respectable and 
gentlemanly in the New Monthly that must always 
please. There is a dever paper in the present number 
about the " Oreat Agitator," horn which we make the 
following extract, knowing that our readers will peruse 
it with interest under existing circumstances 2 

o'cokkell's obatoeical powsms. 

*' Wert 0*Connel1 addressing a mixed assembly where 
the lower orders predominated, I scarcely know an^ 
one who would have such a power of wielding the pas^ 
sions. He has a knack of speaking to a mob, which | 
have never heard exceeded. His manner has at times 
the rodomontade of Hunt ; but be is infinitely superior, 
of course, to this well-known democrat in choice of lan- 
guage and power of expression. The same remark may 
apply, were I to draw any comparison between him and 
another well-known mol>apaaker, Cobbett. Were h^ 
opposed to these two persons in any assembly of the 
people, he would infallibly prove himself the victor. A 
balcony outside a high window ; and a large mob bcu 
neath him, i» the very spot for O^CkxinelL There he 
would be best seen, and nis powers and person best ob- 
served ; but were he in the House of Commons, I do 
not think I am incorrect when I say, that he would 
make little impression on the House, supposing he wene 
heard with every prepossession in his favour. His a^ 
tion wants grace sod suavity, .gnslities so eitiinentl|r 
fascinating in an elegant and clasrical speaker, but 
which^perhap^ are overlooked in an orator of the peo- 
ple. The motiona of his body are often aharp and an- 
gular. His arms swina about ungracefully; and at 
dmes the right hand plays slovenly with his watch- 
diain. 

^ Though I shall not, perhaps, find many to agree 
with me, yet I am free to confess that he does not ap- 
pear to me to possess that very rare gifi-i^eitaiiie satirf. 
He wants the cultivated grace of language which Ids 
compeer, Shiel, possesses, and Uie brOliancy of met^ 
' phor. None is mere else, however, peer or commoner, 
who cMi compete with him in the Catholic Assodatloft. 
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Sis lanffuage is often cotne. and seldom elegant 
Strong, fierce^ and perhaps bold, it often is ; bat vitu- 
>eration and personality make up too much of the ma» 
\erieU His voice is sometimes harsh and dissonant; 
fcod I eoold wish more of that round, fall, mellow tone, 
which is essential to a good deliverj, and which so cap- 
ivates the ear. ' The voice is the kej which nnlocLs 
the heart,* says Madame Roland,— I believe it. Let 
the reader listen to the fine round voice of Lord Chief 
Justice Bushe, and let him hear the sometimes grating 
tones of O'Cbnnell, and he will soon perceive the differ- 
snce. The voice of the Utter much reminds me of the 
harsh thinness of Mr J. D. Latouche's (whose converta-' 
tional tone, by the by, is far beyond his oratorical one ;) 
and yet the coolness and the astuteness which the Utter 
gentleman possesses in an argument would be no bad 
substitute ror the headlong impetuosity and violent sar. 
casm in which O'Connell sometimes indulges. 

'* As he cannot clothe his language in the same ele- 
gance aa Shiel, he, consequently, cannot give the same 
insinuation to his discourses. In this respect, his con. 
temporarv has greatly the advantage. Shiel gives us the 
poetry of elesanoe— 0*ConneU gives us the prose. The 
attempts of Uie latter at wit are clumsy, while the for- 
mer can bring both that and metaphor to hU aid ; and 
he ofbn uses them with much effect. 0*Connell, how- 
ever, can attempt humour with effect, and he has a pecu- 
liar tact of suiung this humour to the Irish people. I 
liave not often seen a good exordium from O'Cionnell— 
an integral portion of a discourse which it is extremely 
difficult to make; and I think his perorations want 
grace, point, and foroe, and that which the Italians 
would denominate ' espressivo.* " 

To this we shall add a short poetical piece, by the 
author of the^< Plecsures of Hope,'* pntty, but perhaps 
scarcely worthy of his early reputation t 

flOKO, 
Bff T. Camphett, 

» 

*Tis now the hoar— *tis now the hour 

To bow at Beauty's shrine ; 
Now whilst our hearta confess the povrer 

Of woman, wit, and wine ; 
And beaming eyes look on so bright, 
Wit springs— wine sparkles in their light. 

In such an houi^— in sacfa an hour, 

In such an hotir as this, 
While pleasure's fount throws up a shower 

Of social qirinkling bliss, 
Why does my bosom heave the sigh 
That mars delight l^-She is not by ! 

There wras an hour— 4here was an hoar 

When I indulged the spell 
That Love wound round me with a power 

Words vainly try to tel]^— 
Though Love has fill*d my chequer'd doom 
With fruits and thorns, and l^fat and gloom. 

Tet there's an houp— there's still an hour 

Whose coming sundilne may 
Dear from the douds that hang and lower 

My.fortune's future day : 
That hour of hours, bek>ved, wUl be^ 
The hour that gives thee back to me! 

The Female Medical Adviser^ 9Uh Obitrvationi on the 
Treatment f^the Diseases of Children. By Alexan- 
der Maxwell Adams, M.D., Pracdtion* of Obstetric 
Surgery, dec Edinburgh. Daniel Lizui. 8vo. Pp. 
338. , *^ 

OEVERAtLT tpeaking, we do not approve of medi- 
cal works «< for the nse of fiunUies." We lopk npqo 



such books as *< Buchan*s Domestic Aledidne," ^* Rteei'i 
Medical Guide to Health,** and soon, u cslcnlatedlodo 
much more harm than good. It is a great misub is 
economical fathers and mothers of ismiUes to tvppoM, 
that, by havingrecourse to these and similar tolamcs, tkiy 
may save the doctor's fee, as if the practiee of Medidae 
could be learned otherwise than by patient study, dili. 
gent investigation, and extensive experience. Tbej wbo 
mink life.worth preserving, and healUi a bleuing, osght 
to eschew trifling widi themselves or fiunilies, by makiBf 
empirical experiments, which may induce a train of erili 
thst will iubsequently baffle the j^wer of the moit ikfl- 
ful practitioner, and make existence a curse. We d^ 
test the whole tribe of Lady Bountifuli, wbo are perpe- 
tually pouring *^ bodies, of which they know liok, wm 
bodiea of which they know lesa.** When the Toong or 
the old of either sex are really iU, let a regular dodcr 
be sent for ; but why should men or women file tbeir 
minds with all the minutisB of a subject in which tbej 
are not inofessionally intereated ? 

There are exoeptioos, however, to all gcnenl mln 
Situations may occur, where some knowledge of tlie pro- 
per ratio medendi may be fbund of the h^bcM vtility 
and hnportanoe. The heads of families may be it a 
distance from medical aid, or their diildren may betekii 
suddenly and dangerously ill ; and in idl conuneo cmn 
of this kind, it is proper that parents shoeld Imow vkt 
ought to be done. We have no hesitatioo, theietee, 
in recommending, to those who may find themdYci 
thus situated, t& work of Dr Adains now beftie as, 
which is intended principally for the use of feosk^ad 
contains much usdful and judickms informadoo. Bii 
object has been, in as plain and fiMniliar langnage m 
the subject would admit, to direct their judgnent is dn 
due regulation of their constitution, and *' to murad 
them how to detect the approach of disease, snd to ob* 
viate its consequences by the timely application of isitr 
ble remedies." This object, we think, he has very nc- 
cessfuUy attained. 
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A LETTER FROM ROME. 

flXKTOH OF TBS LIFE OF THE LATE FOPS LCO ZU* 
—ANECDOTES— CATHOLIC EM AVCIPATIOV, &«• 

You ask me to give you some particulars ressrdiog 
the private life and history of Pope Leo the Twelfth ; bst, 
although I have beeA here several weekii, I have not bad 
a moment's leisure to satisfy your curiosity nadl now* 
It is surprising how little is known of his present Usli' 
ness, even in his own capital ;* but having, from pees- 
liar circumstances, been able to gather every satbcotic 
particular of his early history, they are at your lenioei 
I may, in the first place, bowever,fintroduoe yoa to tbii 
venerable personage propria persona. 

A sunburn in November is an exotic in our dingy 
dimate, but in this bright atmosphere it is iodigeoosa, 
and a finer day than last Sunday I never saw io die 
month of July in England. When passing tbnwgb 
one of the cross streets near the Corso, on my reton fitsi 
the Church of St Maria sopra la Minerva, I wai st- 
tracted by the sight of an immense crowd, ooDceled at 
the gate of a Palstzo, whii^ was guarded by apiqiKt 
of Dragoons (the gmardia nobile), in fiieir dsrk gno 
imifbims, cocked hats, and plumes of black festbcn. 
Just as I approached, an ohUfashioned state oosdi, 
gaudily gDded, drawn by six hUtk steeds, drew op » 
the door. Every individual amongst the gaping crovd 
imn^ediatdv knelt down, calling out ^ Stnedktio^ 
Saneto Fairer A tall veneraMeJookiog man, sppa- 
ready about seventy, in clerical r^M, raiibig hia '~^ 



• This Isltsr was wttttsB bsflaio Oe 
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hand, made the lign of the cross, and, in the most dig. 
nified manner, bestowed his blessing on the kneeling 
moltftode. It was Pope Leo the Twelfth, who had 
been visiting his private palace, previeas to its under- 
going some projected repairs. His unwieldy vehicle, 
followed by half a dozen others, equally antiquated, 
filled jrith cardinals and officers of his household, drove 
oflF, escorted by the guard of honour, amidst the respect- 
ful silence of the spectators ; but not until one of them 
(a widow by her dress) had thrown a large folded pa* 
per, a petition probably, into the coach. The old man 
took it up, bowed to her with a benignant smile, and 
handed it to one of his attendants. 

It is our own feelings which oive their tone to the ob- 
jects we behold ; and I acknowledge that the Pope ap- 
peared to me much more like what an ecclesiastiad 
prince ought to be on that occasion, than if I had first 
seen him presiding over the whole saero colkgiOf sur- 
rounded by all the splendour of the Roman court, or 
even during holy weelc, with its many ceremonies, gor- 
geous, glittering, or loctiferous ; iu interminable pro- 
cessions, aided by the unequalled miiererCi allowed, by 
the most musical people in the world, to be the acme 
of human melody. 

Last evening, I accompanied an Irish Franciscan, who 
has resided upwards of thirtv years in Rome, to the 
Vatican, to wimess the imposmg ceremony of Pontifical 
vespers, in the splendid Siztine Chaj>el, where, station- 
ing ourselves within the railing which ungallantly ex- 
cludes the fair sex, I again belaid the Pope, seated on 
an elevated throne, his brow adorned with the triple 
tiara, dotbed in gorgeous robes of white and gold, at- 
tended bv a motley assemblage of Roman clergy, nobi- 
lity, and foreign ambassadors, dressed in the most gla- 
ring style of magnificence, and decked out in all colours, 
from the sober grey of the anchorites and mendicants to 
the sombre black of the Monks ;— from the purple of 
the moosignore to the crimson of the canon ; and from 
the dazzling scarlet of the cardinal to the sovereign white 
of the supreme pontiflFl If you imsgine, however, that 
I am going to enter into a prolix deiail of church cere- 
monies, I must beg leave to dispel the error, and to as- 
sure yon, that I paid very little attention to them, amidst 
the superior attractions of the unrivalled frescoes of 
Michael Angelo, which cover the walls of the Sixtine 
Chapel ; and listening to the heavenly music of its full 
choir, for the great effect of the fine evening service of 
the C^atholic Church is produced by the perfect training 
of the band of singers, who practise constantly together, 
without any accompaniment. The Sopranos, I am sorry 
to say, are unfortunate casirali<t sacrificed for the sake 
of sweet sounds. The Italian voice, though not always 
pleasing in conversation, soars ih its higher tones into 
the richest and boldest musical expression. The person 
who chiefly attracted my attention, (and fortunately my 
Hibernian cicerone knew every person of distinction), 
waa the Cardinal della Somroaglia, from his strong resem- 
blance to a well-known ^x-Lord Chancdior. They are 
aboot the same advanced age, both possessing the sauvi- 
ier in modoy the same penetrating eyes, still lighted up 
with an almost youthful fire, whin directing a keen 
pferdoff glance, or occasionally the play of iron features 
relaxed into a Sardonic smile. The cardinal was for- 
merly gifted with considerable skill and address in the 
management of afikirs, but now (unlike his British pro- 
totype) incapadtat cd for business, owing to a loss of 
mesnory, a strange negative qualitf for a minister of 
state, which office he yet holds. Nor is it only physi- 
cally that be resembles the venerable peer I have alluded 
to, for thehr minds seem to have been similarly consti- 
tnted ; they are equally attached to rdigion, Iloman or 
Anglican, in all its exclusive spirit, and to all ancient 
inatitations ; they are equsUy opposed* to innovations, 
and to the too hasty spread of knowledge, or to what is 
Tulgarly called the ^march of intellect/* '■ 



During our walk home by the PotU4 di S. AngelOy I 
asked my reverend Irish friend if he never iuteuded to re- 
turn to his own country ? <« Yes,** he said ; ^^ I should 
like to leave ray bones in the land of my Others ; but 
what pleasure can I liave in witnessing Uie majority of 
my countrymen deprived of their dvil rights ?*^ X told 
him that I did not see how he could be affected by any 
change, as Catholics enjoyed toleration, and tlie free ex- 
erdse of their religion, whilst there were many Protest- 
ants in Ireland who were the principal proprietors, and 
that it was necessary to support the established church 
there, as well as in England. The Friar indignantly 
exclaimed, ^^ No ! Catholicism is the religion of the 
Irish people ; it is the ancient, indigenous plant of our 
fertile but neglected land : Orangeism is but an exotic, 
more recently implanted by a foreign hand in the green 
fields of Erin, — alas I too often watered by the bl(^ of 
her sons, untU it has attained Its present rank and luxu- 
riant growth. When England has the wisdom to wipe 
off the foul and opprobrious stain attached to the pro- 
fessors of our holy faith, (so long retsined, after the 
shadow of a pretext for such narrow and exdusive po- 
licy has ceased to exist,) then, and not till then, wUl 
Ireland be happy, and England just.*' You can have 
but a faint idea of the impression the old Milesian wish- 
ed to convey, without sedng his dark pallid countenance, 
his venerable locks, and the sparkling of his still intel- 
ligent eye ; you should have heard his sonorous voice 
agitated bv the earnest ener^ of his manner, and lis- 
tened to his enthusiastic patnotism, warmed bv religious 
zeal. I endeavoured to. soothe his aroused feelings, 
saying, that the evils he complained of, when investiga. 
ted dispassionately, would appear to proceed from causes 
very different from what many supposed ; but his opi- 
nions were fized,— .the time and place were equally un- 
suited for a lengthened discussion ; and therefore, sha- 
king me cordially by the hand, the worthy old man 
wished me good-night at the door of my hotel, and dis- 
appeared, afraid, no doubt, of arriving too late at his 
convent. I have wandered a long way from the Pope*s 
history, which I took up my pen to give you a hasty 
sketch of. 

Count Annibale della Oenga was bom in the year 
1760, near the town of Spoletto ; and as there is only 
one road to fortune or fame in the States of the Church, 
at an early age he repaired to Rome, to commence his 
ecclesiasticd studies. When about four-and-twenty, his 
handsome person and the elegance of his manners at- 
tracted the notice of Pius the 6th, the immediate prede- 
cessor of the last Pope, who was so much struck with 
the noble and prepossessing appearance of the Abate 
della Genga, then just entered mto holy orders, that he 
was imm^Utely summoned to his HolineBS*s apart- 
ments, at the Quirind palace. The Pope*s object was, 
not only to form his court of the best-looking young as- 
pirants for ecdesiastical dignities, but also to put their 
talents to the test, by employing them in his private 
correspondence, historicd researraes, or any secret pro- 
ceedings he saw fit. It happened at that time, that 
some new arrangements were framing for the govern- 
ment and disdpline of the church in Germany, which 
it was necessary to keep secret from the court. The 
Pope, rdying on the discretion and zeal of his young 
proteg^, employed him confidentidly for many months, 
writing under his dictation upon ecdesiastical afiairs, 
chiefiy at night, with much precaution and mjrstery ; 
until, by a series of skilful manoeuvres, Cardinal Col- 
nacci, one of the most ambitious men at the Papal court, 
discovered the nocturnal occupations of his Holiness, 
and intrigued successfully to have his young amanuensia 
discarded, having pumpeid the secret of the proposed re- 
forms in the German bishopricks from the unsuspecting 
youth ; who, from the height of the most brilUant hopes, 
. founded on the Pope's prrailection for him, as sudd^ly 
I fdl into the undisunguished ranks tff the ordniary pre- 



lacy, without appointment or consideration, except that 
of Montignore, a claw from which those destined to fiU 
the highest offices are generally selected. 

Montignore della Oenga was afterwards restored to 
favour, and continued for years private secretary to Pius 
the 6tb, during which period scandal, and the tittle, 
tattle of Rome, did not spare the young favourite, who 
was much admired by the fair sex, particularly by the 
beautiful wife of an old officer in ttie Swiss guards ; 
indeed, she was considered as his avowed mistress. He 
was at length, however, obliged to quit all tlie attrac- 
tions of the Roman court, as his patron thought it more 
for his interest to appoint his confidential secretary to a 
foreign mission, than to retain him any longer in his 
cabinet. The legation of Munich becoming vacant, he 
was named to it, and soon became a decided favourite 
at the Electoral Court— an honour to which his amiable 
manners, elegant person, and highly-cultivated mind, 
justly entitled him. 

In the year l^9lS, Count della Oengm wu promoted 
to the honorary title of Archbishojp of Tyre, inpariibui 
it{fideHum ; and on the death of his patron, in 1800, he 
was recalled to Rome from his post of l^^ate, where he 
found his enemy, Cardinal Oonstlvi, (nephew of the 
ambitious old Colnacci,) in power ; for, on the election 
of Pius the Jih at Venice, he appointed the former se- 
cretary of state, an office he retained during the whole 
of that Pope's Pontificate. Delia Oenga retired for a 
while from public life, and his chief occupation and 
amusement was the chase, to the pleasures of which he 
devoted most of his time. 

Daring the fifteen years that Italy was governed by 
the French, the Pope*s temporal sovereignty was in 
abeyance ; and in retribution for the long period that 
Gaul was rtiled by a Roman Prefect, when the Impe- 
rial CsBsars were masters of the world, the Roman states, 
reduced to a province of the new empire, were obliged 
to submit to the degradation of receiving laws from a 
French Trefoct, who resided in the Eternal City. He 
relieved the Papal court from the troubles and anxietj 
attendant on worldly concerns ; and Cardinal Oonsalvi, 
die honorary secntario di ttatOy had a complete sine- 
cure, or rather his functions were limited to ue cure of 
souls, having only the responsibilitv of those spiritual 
matters whi<£ the Pope, as head of tne Catholic church, 
could not be divested of* 

The restoration of the Bourbon dynasty in France was 
so important an event for his Holiness, that he imme- 
diately sent Archbishop della Oenga, to congratulate 
Louis the 18th on his return to Paris ; and in order not 
to relinquish an opportunity of obtaining as much infiu- 
ence for the Holy See, by negotiation with the restored 
monarch, as it had lost through the imperial usurper 
who preceded him, the Nuncio was instructed by the 
crafty and politic Oonsalvi, to endeavour to prevail upon 
Louis to renounce those advantages which bad been se- 
cured to the Oallican church, by the famous concordat, 
and which even the powerful Louis the 14th coold not 
obtain, although claimed originally by him. It may be 
imagined that it was not from pure regard or friendship 
for the Nuncio della Oenga, that his rival charged him 
with a supposed impossible mission i on the contrary, it 
was more with a view to give a death-blow to his repu- 
tation as a negotiator, for be was not without preten- 
sions, and his diplomatic skill and address were nighly 
vaunted in the Papal coteries. The result proved that 
he enjoyed a repuution in this respect he did not de- 
serve ; for, soon after his arrival in Paris, in 1814, dis- 
covering, to his great astonishment, that the Bourbon 
ministry was by no means averse to granting his de- 
mandf he quite lost his character as a dissimulating, 
clever diplomatist, by dispatching a courier at once to 
Rome, acquainting Cardinal Oonsalvi with his candid 
opinion on the subject, and his well-founded hopes of 
immediate succesi in the object of his "^^iwi'^T Tlut 



error was one of the greatest he coold have ben gidl^ 
<^^ and in most conrts is never excused or forgotten. It 
nearly proved fatal, not only to his reputation, bet to 
his life. Had he written vaguely, exsggerated tlie fif. 
ficulties that obstructed him, and abstained from dii. 
patching a courier until the arrangemeot waseonds. 
ded or formally signed, his skill, tslents, and 9nmt 
would have been extolled, and a Cardinal*! hst sod 
some rich benefice would have been his rewsid. lostead 
of this, Oonsalvi informed the Pope that the sfikin of 
the church absolutely required his immediate preseoee 
at Paris, to counteract the awkwaid position in whkh 
the inconsiderate Nuncio had placed the negotistioBi 
on the tapis ; and as France stands higher thsn soy 
power in the estimation of the Holy See, fonn the impor- 
tance which her adherence reflects on the besd of the 
Catholic church, Cardinal Oonsalvi wss very mod od 
his road across the Alps. A fortnight after writing lui 
unfortunate dispatdi, affairs having gone on most pros. 
perously In the meantime, Delia Oenga wss stepping 
into his carriage to wait upon the French mhiister, to 
give the finishing hand to the concordat, when be vu 
surprised by the unwelcome arrival of Oonsslri ; who, 
in an hour afterwards, receiving the necesssrj doau 
ments from his thunderstruck rival, got into hit car- 
riage, and drove to the Tuileries in ms place. The 
distress produced by this untimely Interference in the 
mind of Della Oenga was such, that for many nModis 
he never lef^ his bed, an hemorrhage having immediite. 
Iv declared itself, which redu^ohim to the point of 
death. Grief, disappointment, and mortificstioa preyed 
on his health ; and this malady has never since oesied 
to afflict him at intervals. It is said he has reodfcd 
the viaticum^ or extreme unction, no less thsn s doiai 
times since this revolution in his system. 

At the last conclave, Cardinal deUa Somms^fon 
his advanced age, from his being Dean of toe Smto 
CollegiOy and other drcumstanoes, had great hopsi of 
being elected to succeed Pius the 7th. A yoang mm 
seldom succeeds, fifty.five being ^e mMmami ind 
Delia G^ga, who had some years before been ap- 
pointed a Ca»llnal, was at that time not much moR 
than sixty, quite a youth in their council of sndeoti. 
But, It Is said, that he dexterously made an snsnge. 
roent with his old friend DeUa Sommaglia, to pio* 
mote the Interests of one anoUier, on conditioo that if 
either were elected Pc^e, llie othi^ should hare the of- 
fice of Secretory of Sute. This is the only plaasible 
manner of accounting for the result of the election io 
favour of the young Pdpe, and the nomination of the 
old Ultra-Minister of Sute. Leo the 12th, howevs, 
certainly owes his present elevated sution in some mea- 
sure to his pleasing elegance of manner, and his hand, 
some, graceful person, which secured himmsoyfHends; 
and although a man of pleasure in early life, like Cbarki 
the 10th, the present king of France, he is not only re^Brm- 
ed, but more stralulaced and rigid in his oondoct, 
than if he had been equally exemplary in his jooth; ia 
this respect they resemble all converts, who affect great. 
er austerity, and make less allowance for the fsalts of 
others, than those who have never strayed £rom the path 
of propriety. 

Since the acce&sion of his present Holiness, the Vsti- 
can has been indebted to him for a vast inoesss to itt 
treasures in antiquities, literature, and the arts. Seven! 
collections of books, antiques, and curiosities, have bees 
lately purchased ; such as Uie Verentini, and Bansn* 
dini, and part of the Aldobrandini statues and refieri 
Leo is a liberal and enlightened patron of the arts; be 
has also continued the difierent public works commio- 
ced by Oonsalvi, added a cabinet of Mosaics to ^J^ 
tican Museum, and augmented the number of ^'***'* 
gical Colleges. Although an eflfort was made by toe 
ultra party to prohibit public Protestant worship i> 
Rome, it still la protected by the Courts and even t 
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gnaid allowed to MactUm ^t EiijKliah service ; M inct« 
tfrn »M * advaiilage to the many foreign residents here. 

The Pope has, however, made himself unpopular, by 
MKOffina sanctuaries for assassins at Ostla, ana anotha 
unhealthy town, with a view of increasing their popn- 
latioa, but, it is to be feared, at the imminent risk of 
trsTeUcrs paadng near them. Such asylums had been 
aboliabed lor many years, and are now only partially 
ffiAeied,— for a short time, it is to be hoped* 

To the influence of Cardinal della SommagUa* may be 
attributed the measures now in contemplation, for 
founding a coUegv on the same footing as the Sorbonne, 
a phOological establishment, charged with the examina- 
tkm of all literary worlu before tbev are printed. There 
aan be little i^yprehension of any liberal works escaping 
die vigilant eyes of ecclesiastical censors. I believe his 
fffflinsas owes his unpopularity solely to his unfortunate 
ciioifie of a minister, as the recollection of the beneficent 
and conciliatOTy Oonsalvi is still cherished by the Ro* 
npaos with a sentiment of grateful auction, which the 
leas eoDgenial and intolerant government of his aatiqua- 
tod successor has deepened and confirmed* 



rOBTRT OF 00N2AL0 Dt BfiRCEO. 

KoTHiiro ean be more humiliating to the pride of 
Milborship, dian to reflect how many names, that once 
seamed graven imperisbably on the tablet of Fame, and 
were familiar as household words, are now almost totally 
obliletated and forgotten. Surely it might teach a les- 
son of humility to many living writers, to witness tlie 
miavafling efibns of the Antiquary to buoy above the 
waters of oblivion some *^ frail memorial'* of individuals, 
irlto, fa their own belief, and that of their contempora- 
ries, stood hl^ and dry beyond the most presumptuous 
sw^^l&igs of its flood. . 

The author, whose name is prefixed to this notice, 
lipipcttn to be one of those at wnose expense this dis* 
agreeable lesson is Aimlshed. Oonzalo di Berceo was 
bom in the latter end of the twelfth century, and his 
writings rank next, in the order of time, to the ancient 
poem of the Cid. Even at this early period he display- 
ed BO small share of that fecundity for which his coun- 
trymen afterwards became proverbiaL Thirty thousand 
Off hia verses are still ptesenred ; and although the mate- 
rials of his history are scanty, an opinion may be form- 
ed of his popularity, and of the influence he exerted on 
die literature of his country, flrom the fact, that lie ori- 
ginated a style of versification called '^ Versos de arte 
mauor^^^ whidi was esteemed the most lofty then known, 
ana contioued in use for two centuries. It is true that 
later critics, who have noticed the productions of this 
author, have been exceedingly niggard of praiie ; but 
we have die testimony or Don Tomas Sanches, who has 
done much for the ancient poetry of Spain, besides the 
obvious improvement of the language in Di Berceo*s 
hands, to set oflT against their opinion. Sismondi, in 
partienlar, might perhaps have spoken with less severity 
of our poet, had he considered that it was scarcely fair 
to try the merits of productions of the thirteenth cen- 
tary by the standard of the nineteenth. We have en- 
deavoured to render the following short poem as nearly 
as possible in the spirit and manner of the original, and 
have only to beg the reader to bear in mind, that it was 
not eompctted m an age when poetical epithets and 
fanages were all cut and dry, requirhig only to be ar- 
ranged in rows of a certain length to produce a poem. 
We may also state, that our poet was a m(mk ; and 
thia drcomstanee probably accounts for the chief omis- 
diKOverable m the following lines ; for, had the 



rules of his order permitted his introducing a ^^ help 
meet for him*' into uie paradise he describes, few would 
be di^KMed to sneer at his picture : 

fv fdl upoB sfle tyus^ is !, Ckntile A Bereso h%ht^ 

Wals wendyog on my wear ye wsyet In pUgrtmiiDe gnyie ytfgat, 

Thai I espyde Me (byre greiie BAMd, wr hntye floaxb ydaddck 
Aae plaee. I trow^ that weal mot nude aae beavye baste ii|^ 



The Uttd flonxis erridione, o' parfune redolcatt» 
ZlekUt grit pleuunee to the ea^ an* to the harte ooalsntet 
OaeTTiehsyileelaeehryiteUefouiitatinatrelinSwere wiDin'ool^ 
Quboes waten mylde la winter woe* and eool in raminei'i 
droughie. 

Hie meld enamelet tae ftyr^ the odourct pasilng iwilt» 
Aa'the diadowi of grit treec, that made ane diettere mylde sad 

niait, 
Solaeet me, that I fbrgat my greift and travaHle toft 
Oefal mid sochebahnkihigranele mot ane man live everaiote! 

Ane hannte & so^ba delyte to iee» *twas mTv asy lot, I wla» 
Wf odoarei nit mi tavouila^ aaT ihadti ms ealme aa thtoi^ 
Ify doaka I east atydc, intente to loll luxoiloualy 
Upon the granie velvet 'neath ane goodlie spraadand tree. 

Ab^ there as I wala lyand my esfes diddealle (brlelt. 
For divers birddai were oanAyng In hanaonle moat iWetat 
No taatnmMnt ef mana^t Ingyae mot mate that melodies 
Soche duke eooeordc no aevlr wala thy worke, humanltye I 

An' men an' Urdia ak manie as hiUier ebaaelt itmye 

Toka o^ the flontes ak mania as they mot tak awayei 

But nevlr o* that meld ooulde they ■puUe the i^Um or sheeny 

For erir anone i^aag three or fbor for one that pluekat had 
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LETTERS FROM LONDON. 
No. VL 

[When pdlities are tncidetttany aUuded to hi thess letters. It is not 
the writora wteh to ladkateaoy party Mas, butmctely to stato 
CMts which some under hk own otaorvatloo.] 

The war of politics continues to rage, and with in- 
creased violence. The sacred pale of friendship is be- 
ginning to be Invaded here, even here, in reflecting, dis- 
passionat;! England, and the Catholic Question bids fair 
to become as tVuitful a source of social discord as the 
memorable case of Queen Caroline. The very men who 
have hitherto taken pride in displaying a philosophic 
indifference to all discussions connected with modes of 
belief, are gradually doffing their neutrality, and ranging 
themselves around the banner dearest to the sympauies 
and recollections that in early life found their way to 
the hea ■ It is quite surprising to me, that any two 
sensible mortals of opposite opinions should think of 
wasting argument upon the matter ; for of the innume- 
rable £smitations which I have had the misfortune to 
witness, I never knew an instance of conviction being 
produced, or any thing but more obstinate assertion, 
wider disagreement, and a fiercer form of advocacy. My 
curiosity was gratified last week b^ seeing the etteet of 
an election with its most anti-classical attendants, upon 
the University of Oxfbni...the *' holy, stedfast, and de- 
mure** Alma Mater of so many august names, that, like 
the bright embellishments of an illuminated MS., lend 
lustre to the records of British literature. Alas I fbr 
learning, the Oxford election was much like every other, 
with the exception that a great proportion of the voters 
seemed to act ttom a fixra political principle, though 
not a few were guided by motives, such as are supposed 
to influence the independent electors of the boroughs, un- 
der the special patronage of that upright Anglo-Israel« 
ito. Sir Manasseh MasMh Lopez. One fact is as cer« 
tain as any ^t can be, that the preceptress of his scho- 




laitle houn hat dissolved the ties that bound ber to Ro- 
bert Peel. Nothing could surptsi the bitterness with 
which he was mentioned during the contest with Sir R. 
H. Inglis, and the persons who voted for his return 
shrunk from his defence. No man cried, ^' God bless 
him !**_His reputation as a public character seems 
equally to have fallen on tlie tranquil margin of the 
Isis, as on the populous banks of the Thames. 

During my stay in Oxford, I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing that a sj^t of reformation in literary matters was 
gaining ground in the University. It is said, that *^ old 
things will be done away,** and though all things will 
not become new, still it is expected that much of the 
cumbrousness of ancient notions will be thrown off, and 
be superseded by modem ideas of elegance and utility. 
In despite of the horror entertained for the lighter pub- 
lications by the sages of the classics, Oriel has produced 
a Quarterly Review, and the Oxford liiterary Gazette is 
announced for the 13lh of March. I grieve to find that 
the first number of Uie Review does no credit to Blanco 
White nor his contributors. It is of a verity a most 
pithless and pointless periodicaL lu first paper especi- 
ally, would disgrace an Etonian, as an experiment of 
skUl in essay-writing. Blanco most abanoon politics 
and polemics, and look to his editorial duties, if he cares 
for the success of Uie work under his charge. Of the 
Oxf(nd Literary Gazette, I am inclined to augur most 
auspiciously. Its editor is a scholar and a gentleman, 
with solid and extensive acquirements, and totally free 
from prejudice of any kind. He is to be supported by 
the flower of the University, and a part of the accredited 
authorship of the metropolis. One fair and ample field 
lies before him in the treasures of literature, that are bu- 
ried in the. unsunned recesses of the magnificent Bod- 
leian library, and other great collections. To explore 
these, and totnake a tasteful and judicious use of the fruit 
of research, would go far to command the prosperity 
essential to the continuance of the 'undertaJLing.-.A 
highly competent Oxonian from your side of the 
Tweed has taken Sir Philip Sidney under his protec- 
tion, and his work, which is about to Imuc from the 
press, promises to form a valuable addition to the list 
of good old English books. It contains much that is 
new and interesting. 

The Theatres are inexpressibly infelicitous in their 
dramatic novelties.— '^ Monsieur Mallet,** owing to the 
finished acting of Matthews, is the most attractive of 
all the late productions— A play, in three acta, by 
Kenney and Morton, has been produced at Drury-Lane, 
supported by the strength of the company in every de- 
partment Its chief characteristics are obscenity and 
stupidity. Its name is the <* Battle of Pultowa,** and 
a piece under the same title was brought out almost at 
the same time at Covent-Garden. I leave to other ai- 
tics to say which deserves the palm of exceHence. The 
genius of Burke.«.the inventor of a new crime— ^as been 
commemorated at the Surrey Theatre. Pitch plasters are 
expected to extinguish cigars, and I understand, from 
good authority, that Mr Joseph Hume never quits Bry- 
anstone-square for St Stephens, without adopting the 
precautionary measure of wrapping a sevenfold fence of 
silk or fleecy hosiery— I cannot exactly say which— 
around the seat of financial eloquence. 



FINE ARTS. 

THIAD EZBIBITIOK OF PICTUEE8 AT THE SCOT- 
TISH ACADEMT. 

{Firtt Notice.) 

The picture which above all others arrests and re- 
tains the attention in this Exhibition is Etty's ^' Judith." 
It is a bold and noble production, full of the fire and 



spirit of genius. Most of those who have written tboot 
this picture have called it ^^ Judith and Holofenxs;** 
but by a reference to the catalogue they woald hsTe 
found that the artist himself entitles it simply <* Joditb.^ 
This he has not done unadvisedly, for though every one 
must admire the painting as a whole, there can be no 
doubt that Judith is the object of leading interest, 
and that upon her the painter has been most anxious to 
exhaust all his powers. Judith, it is evident, vould 
make a splendid picture by herself, but Holofemes 
would not ; for he only serves to illustrate the berQi&& 
We look upon the head, neck, and bust, together vith 
the extended right arm of Judith, as a piece of paintiiig 
which makes as near an approach to perfection ai ve 
believe the art to be capable ofl We find it difficult to 
express as we wish our deep admiration of the tklQwith 
which Etty has succeeded in attaching to his heroine i 
feeling of moral beauty and sublimity which no inferior 
mind could have cast round a female who wu about (o 
sever a human head from Uie body to whidi it bclonf- 
ed. He has done this in a manner so triompbsnt, ^ 
conception is so dignified, and the execution is to far. 
less and magnificent, that all the small critics who go 
about the rooms poking their noses into the little groopi 
of ffreen trees, or the cattle pieces, or the family scenes, 
and who are very eloquent and Ittrned upon siftfa mtt* 
ters, look quite bewildered and silly the moment 
they are Ulked to regarding what is probally the o«^ 
picture really painted for immortality now exhibiting io 
Edinburgh. Etty soars an inconceivably loftier itigiit 
than such persons can comprehend. They knov s good 
deal about the tedmicalities of the art, but they are pro- 
foundly ignorant of all its higher attributes, its moni 
power, its poetry, its inspiration. Many little objec 
tions have been started to the deuils of this ptctoze, 
some of them perhaps correct, and others most absurd. 
But who would stop to inquire whether or not Judith's leg 
was a shade too masculine, or the drapery over Holofer* 
nes a shade too glaring, when he fdt the effect produ* 
ced by the tout eM«fm&/e pouring itself into his soul, and 
carrying away the feeble barrier of aitical conceit, is 
the winter torrent carries away the straws and herbage 
lying in its course. This picture is a study for maof 
a solitary hour. The upturned face of Judith, prijiog 
silently and fervently, ere she ventures to thrust the 
sword into the tabernacle of life, — those breathing lips 
upon which the sunlight falls, and from which ve al- 
most hear the words, *•* Strengthen me, O Lord God of 
Israel, this day ** — that queenlike form, radiant with the 
beauty and the strength of the luxuriant East,— aod^ 
the tyrant by her side, wrapt in an uneasv slumber nul 
of wild dreams, his dark strong hair flowing on the 
couch behind, and already, entwined in Judith*8 left haod, 
that her aim may be the surer, — the whole ansogements, 
so simple, yet so complete,.— only two figures, yet those 
two figures teUing in themselves.a history,— these sre ^ 
cumstances whioi mark the master, and which heww 
does not perceive, and appreciate, Bndfeelf may fowo 
renounce all hope of rising to eminence, either as a 
painter, poet, sculptor, or musician, destitute as he must 
be of those finer ausceptibUities, which from the enjoy- 
ment lead one to the execution of what is grest, beau- 
tiful, and sublime. We are glad to hear that the Acs- 
demy have purchased this picture, and that they hare 
bespoken two others from the same artist. 

The picture which, after "Judith," is most spoken 
of, is Martin's *' Deluge," but it is no more to be wo- 
pored to the Judith, than a tailor to Hercules. It » 
painted in a different style of art altogether, and bou 
the style and the conception are as Inferior as can weu 
be conceived. The Dduge, it will be observed, is a so^ 
ject .which possesses an inherent sublimity in ^^^ 
and the painter therefore must be an arrant n*""/' Jf^ 
does not at least make something out of iu ^^\^ 
tin's nodons of the cause idiy ttie Deluge is suWWe* 
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appear to ut very apocryphal, or at least much more 
adapted for vulgar and commonplace minds, than for 
those of higher cultivation, and gifted with more intel- 
leetual discernment. He attempts to produce sublimity 
sfdely through the influence of terror, and terror too of 
the lowest and roost unworthy Idnd-la mere dread of 

Ehysical sufiering. We have all heard of a puddle 
1 a storm, and we must say, that Mr Martin*s ^^ De- 
luge** reminds us a little of this phenomenon. There 
is a terrible deal of blustering, and melodramatic 
stamping and roaring in it, a tremendous quantity of 
thunder and lightning, a very blood-red sun, a particu- 
lariy curious-lookinff comet, and a moon evidently dv. 
ing of fright ; then were are waves lashing and splash- 
ing in all directions, water-spouts tumbling and grum- 
bling, clouds of a most portentous blackness, and last of 
all, millions of people congregated together on rocks, 
and in caves, squeezing and cramming, like flocks of 
aheep at a cattle-market ; and then over the whole b 
ttaY>wn a glimmering unearthly light, such as may be 
found in coal-pits, but which, in this present case, must 
be supposed to be the joint production of the aforesaid 
BOO, moon, and comet. Now, Mr Martin should have 
known, that all this did not oonvtitute sublimity, or at 
least, not that kind of sublinoity which we look for in a 
itation of the Deluge— the most awful calamity 
lich ever has overukcn, or ever will overtake, the hiu 
bluble globe. All this, however, it may perhaps be 
■aid, is matter of opinion, or rather of feeling, regarding 
what is most likely to excite emotions of sublimity. No 
doubt it is ; but we will go farther, and undertake to 
■how, that nobody can feel greatly awe-struck on view- 
ing this production. In the first pUtce, it requires two 
distinct pointt of sight. When we stand at the proper 
M%^^nt^ for seeing Uie landscape part of the picture, the 
figures, which are very numerous, and very minute, can- 
not be recognised or distinguished ; and on the other 
hand, when we go near enough to examine the living 
multitude, the mountains and the waters become one 
black mass of confusion. Thus the general effect is di- 
T^cd, as it were, into two halves, and at least material- 
ly weakened, if not ^together destroyed. In the next 
place, there are far too many human beings still survi- 
ving. The lUtement may appear somewhat paradoxical, 
but it is nevertheless true, that it is impossible to sym- 
with a great crowd, so much as with a few indi- 
. A corapanioDship in misery, takes off'fh>m its 
bittemeis. The catastrophe of a piece, which we once 
■aw performed in a provincial theatre, was the blowing 
up of a mine, by which about two dozen persons, upon 
the stage at Uie time, were supposed to be killed, and 
they fe& down accordln^y ; but the effiict, so far from 
being tragic, was positively ludicrous. So it is in real 
lific Thousands are cut down on the day of battle, for 
whom we do not feel so much, as wc do for the one so- 
litary traveller murdered on the heath. Hence, with true 
taste, Poussin, in his fine quiet pictuxe of the Deluge, 
which is now in the gallery of the Louvre, introduces 
only one or two human beings, on the top of what is 
eridently the last peak that still has iu head above the 
waters. The attention is thus riveted on one object, and 
immg;ination is left to do the rest. But Martin is psrti- 
eolftrly anxious not to leave any thing for the imagina- 
tion, and he therefore brings millions together, all of 
whom are about to be swallowed up very speedily ; but 
a« dcfUh is (0 be divided among so many, we have no 
eofToadnff feeling of its terrors in any individual in- 
atance. fn the third place, the painter has chosen to re- 
preacnt only one passion, as pervading the whole of this 
maltttude, and that passion is terror,— either terror of 
the most abject and crouching kind, or terror which has 
snnk into despair, or terror which has produced msd- 
ncss. This is not true to nature^ Among so many thou- 
sands, there must have been tome courageous spirita who 
coiUd dsfy death,— there must have been not a fei^, to 



whom it was indifibrent, perhaps welcome,-.-and surely 
there must have been a portion, who, in the fervour of 
the love that filled their human bosoms, could forget iU 
presence, and think only of each other, at least untU the 
<>truggle came. It b a humiliating and unfair represen- 
tation of mankind, to suppose that the prospect of dis- 
solution, in whatever shape it might come^ would have die 
effect of so entirely unhinging mental and moral energy. 
We do not like to see a vast mob of our fellow-creatures 
dying like die beasta who perish. In the fourth place, 
to convey any distinct idea of a flood that is to bury a 
whole earth in water, it appears to us necessary, that we 
should be placed upon a level, as it were, with the high- 
est pointa of refuge, to whidi the iohabitanta of that 
earth could fly. Mr Martin has not done this. We 
are by no means so high up as we might be, for he shows 
us mountains and rocks which do not seem to be inac- 
cessible, yet which far overtop the ridge where he has 
placed the dramaUi persontt of his picture. This .is 
unskilful, for the spectator feels as if an attempt were 
made to cheat him into unnecessary sympathy, seeing 
that the artist might at least have given the people a 
better chance than he has chosen to do. This error, too, 
has the effect of makina the whole scene appear more 
contracted than it should, or, in other words, of giving 
the storm too much of a mere local influence. It would 
not be difficult to point out several other defecta in this 
paintiog, pardcularly the dreadful bad drawing of all the 
^ures ; so bad, indeed, that they are monsters and not 
men ; and the heteroffeneous mass of wild beasU huddled 
together among the human being s But we have said 
enough to prove that, though a clever, it is an over- 
ambitious picture, and that from a misconception of the 
mode of treating it, the genius of the artist has not been 
able to cope with die magnitude of the subject 

We shsll proceed to a consideration of the other paint- 
ings next Saturday. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



A REMEMBRAVCS OF EIGHT TZARS. 
By Thomoi Atkinton, 

A VOICE comes o*er the waves of Time^ 
A sunbeam from behind the past ; 

Around my heart old feelings dimb 
With tendrils fiwt ; 

While through the rainbow drops of tears^ 

Half bright, half sad— I scan eight years. 

Eight years ! — ^but little more than thrice 
\That sum of time my life hath tald ; 

And yet my heart, as with a voice, 
Says I am old. 

For o*er it crowding Joys have stept, 

And griefe their tn^ing length have swept. 

Eight years !— if by emotions strong 
We measured out the march of tim^ 

Then I can never live as long, 
Though seventy times the chime 

Of birth-day bells ring in my ear,— 

As that throng'd space of Joy and fear. 

Yet *tis bat yesterday, 'twould seem, 
Since first I saw tlie queen-like form. 

Which, like the memory of a dream. 
In cfdm or storm, 

Hath haunted, ay, and bless*d me too^ 

And given my web of life ita hue* 
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Thtn ttook ihiB prison of my btVMt 
My heart fint wing'd, aad upon you 

At parting took its eoriiest rest ; 
And if it flew 

A moment thenoe, in pleasure's searQh^ 

It i^adly sought again its perch. 

And there Hwill hide, if shdtcr meet 
And doudless kindness keep It wann | 

Till love hath lei% no poise to beat, 
Or friendship can no longer charm : 

It rests twist yon and Death ; and Fate 

May make that eigkty jtan, m eight f 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND TARIBTISS. 



A vaw work« ootmeetad with that importsot toanch of th« 
Pins Am, OastroDomy, it announced by Metin. CadeU & Co. It 
it to be entitled. The Practice of Cookery, by Mn Dalgainu; 
and win contain a complete tyttem of practJctl cookery, expreit- 
ly adapted to the butioeM of crery-day liiis. 

We obtenre that the flnt volume of Mr Murray't new Work« 
The FSmny Library, is to make fta appearance on the tltt of 
thlt month. The two fint vohimet are to eontain a Life of 
Napoleon, aad they will be followed^ during the 'pretent year, 
with Llvai of General Wolfe, by Southey t Cenrantai. by Lock- 
hartt General the Earl of Peterborough, by Sir Walter Scott tt 
Sir Itaae Newton, by Dr Brewitcrt Reginald Heber, Marlbo. 
rough, British Painters, Sculptort, and Architects, and the Life 
and Reign of George III. Mr Murray alto announces, for the 
tame Work, a Hittory of the Jews, a History of the English Re- 
lOrmen, Lives of the English Philotophert, a History of the Bri. 
tith Empire In India, Elements of Botany, and the Life of Alex- 
aader the Great, by the Rev. J(^m WtUiamt. 

Mr Murray is likewite-about to publish a series of volumes un- 
der the title of Family Poets and Family Dramatitts,— Another 
leriet under the title of the Farmer's Library, the first part of 
whidi will contain a History of the Rite, Progreu, and Present 
State of British Agrlculture,-i«nd in a separate form, Lives of 
Belitarlut, by Lord Mahon, and of Sir Thonuu Monro, by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig,«the Plays of Shirley, with Notes by the late 
William Giflbrd,— A Seriet of Odioquiet on the Progrets and 
Protpeott of Society, by the indefatigable Robert Southey,^ 
Leeturet on SeulpUre, by John Flaxman,— the Ancient Geo- 
graphy of Atla, at connected with the route of the Ten Thou- 
tand and the expedition of Alexander, by the Rev. John Wil- 
Uamt,— a Botanical Miscellany by Profettor Hooker, to be pub. 
lithed in quarterly parts,— Travels in the Morea, by Colonel 
Leake,— the Deicent into HeU, a poem,— and many other worka, 
I which Mr Murray teemt to have greatar fedlitiee for publishing 
tiian we have for enumerating. 

A novel, entitled Ecart4 la to appear in a few dayi. The ttory 
it chiefly confined to the dangers which assaU young Englithmen 
hitheSakxMuofParit. -^--» 

Mr Bucke, author of that very pleasing and instructive work, 
(theteepithettareof ottrownchoosii«, and therefere notmere 
Immbug,) theBeautiee. Harmonlei, and Subttmltiet of Nature, 
ir about to publith a Tragedy, entitled JuUo Romaaa 

Mr Miirt Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, on 

which he hat been emptoyed for levena yean, if now nearly ready 
for the press* 

The Casket, a Miscellany eontliting of orlghial Poemt, It an- 
nounced for early appearance. ItittobepttblithedbytttfascrJp- 
tfc». for the relief of a femUy that hat teen better dayi, and it to 
contain contributkmt from Joanna BaiUie, Bowlee, Ciabbe, the 
Bttrick Shepherd, Hemant, Hook, L. E. L., MUman, Mitford, 
Montgomery, Moore, Opie, Praed, Rogan, Sodieby, Wordtworth, 
4e.« and alto tome unpubUthsd Poameof Barbanld« Byioo, Cta- 
atng^ and Heber. 

Mr W. Carpenter, author of the Sdentla BibUoa, 4c., hat in 
the preis, in one large volume 8vo^ Popolar Leetoxcs on Bibtteal 
Critkitm aad InterpretatioB. 

Mr W. Jonet, author of the Hittory of tiie Waldentet, te. hat 
In the presB a Chrlsttan Bfographioal DIcUonary, comprising the 

X . •!* Pc«»» in every country, and hi every age, shice the 
revival of Hteratur% at have dittingulthed themtelvea by their 
t»i«to,thelrtulfertagt, or their Tiitasfc Tha week nay be ex- 
-Mted to appear hi the eoune of next month. 



IvpaoTXD Stbtsx <fw EoiTCATiow.— We have taeca ftvooi 
with la early copy of the Seeond Edition of Profettor POi^ 
Letttrt on Elementaiy Bdoeattoo. We axe happy to pcnrfn 

thataaMBfrt other additkMH, it eontaint a po8ttari|iW tai whiah sN 
given addilioBal Ulastratkmt of the tol^wt. and aMwsr^ <f § 

most eoBdnihw kind, to the diArent ol^eetfaMs whieh hevt bcM 
stated to the eoitlmeaU eootafaied la the letten. We n^m 
kng have ooeaslon to ^ude to this work again. 

Fijra Abts^— Turner, the aoeompUsbed Un^ympf paiBttr, te 

Jutt returned firoma to^vicit to Rome, and hu teoogbt witk 

hinw It It laid, tome fine tpedment of hit own takoth «bkl 

J many oootider at present unrivalled in a mixtoreof thetaaigka. 

tive witti the real in landto^w painting. 

TheoMeai Get<^— Mist Paten, the English " Qateaof 8fli«" 

at the it eaOed, has returned to Coveat Garden, and has. IS SMsI, 

been reeeivad with great applanteh— We andentand tkit Mia !». 

beUa PatoQ, now in Edinburgh, is shortly to coMiacs ia«. 

g^ement at DubUn.— Maeready hat been playing to ciovdid 

houses at Newcastle— Some information on the suti^of Th» 

trlealawin be found hi the letter of our London Correspoodcat- 

Wears h^ppy to announce the return of more aospidoatfeyi^ 

or rather nlghti, to the Theatre Royal here. " The iUcruldi« 

Ofllcer " has been revived in excellent et]^ Th» Sergmat gtk 

of Mtnsy, aad the Thomat Appleiree of Stanley, are trsiti of to 

ordhiary kind. The house is now in general randbbettwfflisi 

This is greatly to be attributed to the ear which the teUeeslili 

eirdes have given to the strong appeal that has been made to tbaa 

through the medium of the press. We hope the mtniger viO 

tpare no exertiont to merit the patronage he is now leodvii^ 

We are |^ to perceive that the " Beaux Stratagem,* one of tla 

most ddightful of all comedies. It fai preparatioB. 

I Weexly List op Perfoemahces. 

Feb. 28-.March 6. 
Sat. Cfutrlts X1L» Mr ToimJHni. 4- The Noyadis, 
Mow. Tfu RecruUht^ Officer, 4^ Th€ CrtHc. 
TiTxa. Charkt XIL, Youth, Love, and Folly , i^ The IkftilU 
Wan. The neeruUlngqfficer,^ Catron Side, 
THva. Charki XIL, The Lanetre, Sf Free and Easy. 
Fat. ThtlUeruUing Officer, 4- Bottle Imp, 



TO OUR READERS. 

Tax distinguished rioeett which hat attended the EoixitnMi 
LiTBKABT JouawAL hat made it necessary to print a Seooad 
Edition of the whole of the Pint Part, which is nowietdy, sod 
maybehadatthePubUshers. To thoee who wish for eompkte 
sett to be made up into vohimei every half-year, an early tpftt- 
eatian It recommended. 

Part Fourth of the EoiKBuaoH Lirs&uiT JoimvAiw ftrF^ 
brnary 18S8« It now ready. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Wa than be glad to receive from «« A. C. R.," a paper oa the 
InttitutloD of an Attronomical Chair In Edinboxgh.— We itlO 
eontinue unwilling to enter into any oontrovmy on the suli^ of 
Ostian't Poemt, more especially as the work to which our eor» 
q^ondent alludety although printed, appears never to hare bssa 
published at all.— We return our best thaakt to *« R. C." of la* 
vemen, for hit attention I hit oommunioatkmt are In typti. 

We Uke ^he two old ain tent ut from the «« Baakt of the Oir- 
ront" '* The Lett of Canon Side" thall have a place in the Ii> 
teiary Journal.--" The Ruhied Merchant* it not one of theMit 
tucoetsfol of its authoi't eflbrttt wethallbe glad to bear fron 
him toon again. Doetheever txyprote?— Wethall behtppyto 
receive, from •' 8iam*'of QU$gow, the prose tketehet heoflb&- 
" M. N." of Olaegow, «' C. H.* of Aberdeen, the toi« tagliniab 
•' We^ Scotia's tons,** aad the song by " B.* wlB notfoltiiii- 
" Bonny wee Lily" shall have a place. 

We have been amused by observteg that a rejected e tid riMr 
to the Edinburgh Uterary Journal has been mafctag use of tie 
eolnmnt of a provincial newtpaper to point oat what hi coa* 
ceivet to be one or two chronok^cal inaoenraeici in our leviev 
of Koch't " Revulutioot of Europe." The tame motive «Mek 
has made htm anxious to find an opportunity foe vcatiag Ut 
spleoi, has made Ytlm willing to o? erlook the dfitinrtioff betweea 
the siririt and the letter of the passage to which he aUudes. Wt 
have not at present time toexplain thte distinctloo to him, nor do 
we thfaik it necessary, well knowtag that njeeted contrlbiitonse 
rarely the most impanial Judges. 

We olMerve among our advertliemaitaof tUt day, the prev>^ 
tnt of a new Uterary peilodles], on which wa diaQ tOa Ite llb«9 
of making a fBw Obtcrvatiom next week. 
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Oirm naden would obserre smoDf the AdvertiieineDta 
in the Edutbuaob Litxraet Jouekal of last Saturday} 
the Pfoepeetus of a periodical work, which, it is said, 
it to commeQce soon, on a plan somewhat similar to our 
owD. To aoy thing like a fidr, manly, and straifht>tbr- 
wBrdeompetiiioDj coming from a respectable and efficient 
qoarter, we could have no oljection ; but, on the contrary, 
would rather rejoice in it, as it would be the means of 
ketpiog us constantly on the alert, and of exciting us to 
stiU highsr exertion. We are sorry to say that, from 
aU ire can perceive, this is not the nature of the opposi- 
tion now announedd. The success which has attended 
the Edixboeoh Litkeaet Jouenal since its commence- 
ment is well knovrn. Thedrculatioa of CT)^ number has 
eoosideraUy exceeded fifteen hundMd copies, whilst that 
efteveralhaicxteiided to iq>wardsoftwenty-fiTe hundred. 
It eojojrs this wide and establisbsd circulation among a 
grist proportion of the most retpettable fiunilics both in 
£diabnifh and throughout the country ; and its present 
preiperity cannot but be considered an rridenee that the 
promises held out In the Prospecti^ both with regard to 
the eontributiood of authors of celebrity, aifd the neat 
and daasical ^jipaaranoe of the work in all its tjrpogra- 
phicd details, have net been beUad. It may indeed be 
eoiifidently afBrmed, that in Dane of the periodicals of 
the day will so many eminent naaaes be found conjoined 
I as hare already graced the pages of the LiTxaAXT Joua- 
KJkL. The public have not aUowed this fact to pass un- 
ohaenrsd or unrewarded ; and a weekly increase of sub- 
•eribflrs has been the result. 

It is disagreeable to speak thus pointedly of our own 
•BceesB ; but we have been induced to do so in order to 
vindicate our readers, our contributors, and ourselTes, from 
a groedy erroneous and most unjustifiable insinuation 
hi the Pro^ectos to which we have alluded. The first 
•eotenoe in that Proqiectua is the following ;— « The 
purpose and value of a JouaKAL conducted on the ex- 
eeUait plan of the London Literary Gazette, containing 
eritieai notices of New Works, and forming a compend 
of general literature, are so universally understood, as to 
render exposition superfluous.** A few lines fiirther on 
it i| s a i d | i ■ * * It must be considered rather extraordinary, 
that in a dty ao distingnished, no work of the kind now 
iv^ieeled ahould have hitherto existed.** The end meant 
t» he fidaed by thw statement is sufficiently obvious ; 
hvtthe Wpas of success must be slender indeed, when it 
is ttMyhi neoeasary by the conductors of a new work to 
havtiacoorse at the very outset to so glaring an attempt 
to Muds the poMic Had they chosen to say boldly at 
tfcotifh the EoiMBURGu Litxeaet JooaMAi. 
adiCMl,«-thoogh its circulation was said to be 



extensive,— though the reception it had met with had 
been unusually favourabIe,^nd though its contributors 
had been so numerous and respectable, yet that they— 
the Proprietors and Editor of the prcgected Literary Ga^ 
xette— looked upon it as a very weak and trashy publica- 
tion, or as a very dull and heavy one, or as a very su- 
perficial and trifiing one, or as a very uncandid and un- 
gentlemanly one,— the statement would have been 
straight-forward and distinct ; and though we should 
of course have smiled at its absurdity, we should not 
have felt contempt for its cunning. We ' augur no- 
thing generous, or manly, or talented,— we anticipate no 
honest /ivalry and fair emulation from persons thus at- 
tempting to deny the existence of the only periodical in 
Scotland which really stands In the way of theic new 
design, and the establbhed success of which rendei-s 
theirs comparativdy useless. 

We have afforded their prospectus, however, the beat 
circulation it could have, by giving it a place in our 
own columns, and as most of our readers have, no 
doubt, perused it, we think it right to say a few words 
concerning It, with the avowed and express purpose of 
showing that the projected Gazette will be a feeble copy 
of the LrrzaAET Jouenal, which has had the merit of 
overcoming all the difficulties attending the introduction 
of such a work into Scotland, and which, having pre- 
occupied the ground, will not be easily driven ^m its 
position. 

The Prospectus of the projected Gazette is evidently 
founded on the Prospectus of the LiTcaAar Jouekal, 
which was issued some months ago, and noticed in very 
laudatory terms by the Editor of BlackwootTi Magazine 
for November. The present composition is divided into 
nearly the same heads, and several of the phrases used 
are precisely similar. This is of little consequence, did 
it not serve as an additional proof that nothing is to be 
attempted in the Gazette which has not been previously 
done in the LrrzRAET Journal. There is no novelty 
whatever in the plan ; and the only question which re- 
mains is, how far the resources of the Gazette may be 
expected to be at all compai'able with those of the Jour- 
nal. This question is very soon answered, and in a 
manner which puts the projected Gazette in a particu- 
larly ludicrous point of view. Though the preaent be 
only our eighteenth Number, the LiraaAar JouaNAL 
can already boast of contributions from PaorassoR 
Wilson— J. G. Lockhart— Thk Ettrick Sukfhsrd 
-William Tsnnant— Profsssor Gillkspis— Allan 

CuNNINOBAlf — JaMSS SbC SIOAM KnOWLSS — Dr 

MoRBHXAD— Da MxuEs— Robert Chambers— Wil- 
UAM Kennbdt— The Author of " Tales of a Pil- 
grims'—John Pateeson— TuoaiAs Ateinson — Tho- 
mas Aird^Francis Grant of Kilobaston— Dr 
AiNsuE, Author of << Materia Indica— Alxxander 
Balfoub, Author of << Contemplation,** and '* Charac- 
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ten omitted in Crabbe's Parish Register— John Par- 
ker Lawsok, Author of the " Life and Times of Arch- 
bishop iAud-rTHx AuvBo» OP ** Ths Owwtva or 
THE Sixth Ss^L^'-^Mas Oravt op Laogai t - # n d the 
Authoresses of the " Odd Volume," " Tales akd 
Legends," &c To these might be added several highly 
respectable members of the Church, the Bar, and of th« 
Medical Profession, but whose names, as they prefer to 
write anonymously, it is unnecessary to mention. Sudi 
are the parsons whQ hvf sopportedi and who do sup* 
port, the Edinburgh LrraRART Journal ; yet, the Pros- 
pectus under consideration pretends ignorance of its 
Tery existence, and, of course, an equal ignorance of 
the contents of Blackwoo<rt Magazint for November, in 
which is to be found the passage we have copied in the 
notebtiow.* 

But, passing over this Tsry lamantablt alt«mpt at 
ignorance on the part of the eonductort of the pnjectp' 
ed Gazette, it becomes a suljeet of rather curious in- 
quiry who their contributors are to be ? The Prospec- 
tus informs us, vary properly, that they will affect no 
" boastful pretnisions of ways or msans,'* and make no 
** eippty parada of names ;" but unfortunately it goes on 
immediately to betray the secret, that their troops, being 
mustered, amount to three 1 There is ** a rush of 
three," as they say, in the green-room when the house is 
particularly thin. Tha names of this formidable trio 
are,— Thomas De Quincey, Deiia, and Ma Crightov i 
Against Mr De Quincey we have nothing whatever to 
say; he is a scholar and a gentleman ; but how many 
cdumns mil he write in the Gazette monthfyf and how 
long will he continue to write at all 9 Delta at times 
produces very sweet verses. A> to Mr Crlehton, it will 
be necessary to inf^m our readers that his lucubrations 
appeptr occasionally in a newspaper called, *< The Satur- 
day Evening Post," that he is the translator from the 
French (not a very difficult language) of Koch's Rrr<K 
lutioHS of Europe, and that he is the author of Lives of 
Converts from Infidelity, a work which was so univer- 
sally disliked, tliat it weUnigh terminated the existence 
altogether of that exoeUent publication, Constable's Mis- 
cellany, in which it appeared. It may farther be added, 
that this Mr Crichton is to be the Editor of the project, 
ed Gaxette, and that he has thought it prudent, (not- 
witlistanding his modesty,) to allow his own name to be 
introduced into the Prospectus along with thoae of his 
two contributors. The sum total, thus obtained, is a 
list of three ; but easting his eyes from tbf pages of tlie 
LiTERART Journal to the yet unborn columns of ths 
Gazette, Mr Crichton probably felt the full fores of the 
poet's prayer-p- 

** Of the three hundred grant but three 
To make a new Thermopybe.** 

In the play of « Calus Gracchus," Vettius Is defended 
fWim an unjust accusation by Gracchus^ who thus speaks 
of hisaocupers:— 

" B^ti say they, * We hava witnesses against him.* 
Name them !««-Who standf the first upon the list? 



1 ^ 1 



• ** North.— .Here. Jsmes, ft one of the bett» lieesuie most bo- 
shMM-Iike Pn»peetuie« I ever resd-of a new Weekly Pertodi- 
esl, about to bt published la Ediabuigh, in the middle of No- 
vomber— Tub EoiifBuaoR Utbrarv Jovrn al. From what I 
know of the Editor, s gentlemsQ of tal^t, spirit, sad perteva. 
ranct, I foretell the book will prmper. 

Shsphbro — T shall be glad o* that, fbr ane gets tUcd o* that 
eternal soun*— Blackwood's Magaseen— Blackwood's Mttsaeen— 
dinnin' in anc's lugs, day and night, a' llfe-kmg. 

NoaTa..-One does indeed.**— Nbcfes Ambrotianm tn Bbet- 
^eooitt Magatimtjbr Novmhtr 1SI8. 



A Client— 111 oppose to him a Senator. 

Who next ? A Slave.— Set down a Roman Knifbt 

WlM«ittow«las|? Th0 mtKnU e/n (^H0tm 

I'U plaoi • Trihiint opposite to biml 

How stand we now ? Which vreighs the hearier? 

Their Questor*s servant, or my Tribune?— Tbeir 

Slave, or my Roman Knight?— Their Client, or 

My Senator?— Now, call your witnenes !" 

Weshall fayour Mr Crichton with I aevr TenioQ of 
thispassaga:— 

^ But, says he, < We hsw witnesses agahist hhu.* 
Name tham !— Who atands tha first upon ths Ustf 
Ths OpiimiwEat^.- I'll oppose to him 
Wilson, Gillespie, Lockhart, and Morehead. 
Who next ? Ddta of Blackwood's Magazine.— 
Set dawn tha Ettriek Shspherd, Teiwant, Knowln, 
Malcolm, Park, Kennedy, and Cunningham. 
Who follows last ? One Crichton, who has dooe 
Koch into English, and wrote Livas of ConvertSi^ 
in put a cipher opposite to him ! 
How stand we now ? Which weighs the heavier? 
Their Opium^lUcer, or my opiimi-haten? 
Their single Delta, or my band of poets ? 
Their Koch^translating Crichton, or my cipbor? 
Now call your witnesses !*' 

We raoommend this parody to the attsQtivs And Mto 
pfTusal of tha oondactors gild proprietors of the pr^fiitri 
Gaaetta, 

In thus ocposing tlis impartinanoe of thsss sffiliUa% 
wa are happy to carry tha reflaetion along with m, ti«l 
we are nuMng no wanton or ungenenMis attadif M Mly 
repelUng, with what wo know will ba fiOt by tlis pvhUi 
to be propar spirit, an insult thay haw attsn^Hd t» ffrt 
upon our contributors gnd ouraelvss, and iodiiwliy «p« 
our readers, Wa sschaw pensonality of «By wrt) b«t 
we tiftva a plsasujv in stifling in tha wy biith aA tn> 
provoked aggression s whilst we know tlmt, thioigbfat 
tha country, it will only have the affiMt of sMtklH ** 
numerous readers stand tha firmer by us. We bsp wi 
have as yet gone on togethtr not unpleasantly i and wi 
can assure them that, notwithstanding tli« ORrtiow ^ 
have already made fiir their gratifioaaon, wi lOOsUbr 
our labours as comparatively only oonunsodni^ snd tn 
every day strengthening otir reoouross, and pr^sriflf I* 
bring new reinforcements into the fidd. 

In the Prospectus of tha pnjactad Gaaetttwiareift* 
formed that opiniona on hooka will, in all easily bsfTii 
nounoed with freedom and iinpftrtiaUty» ^ fonodid cf> 
oluaivdy on the merits af the author." TbisisaUgUr 
proper principle ; how lar it will be aotsd on has yd M 
be proved. Our readers will psrhapa raeaUsot tbs^ ^ 
the Prospectus of the LirsaAav JnumwAL, ashaiJarii*' 
mise of the '^strictest impartiality " was madi^ ** wblflh 
wouldgive way to no private IntareaCgwhateffr." ^* 
venture, without heoitaUon, to appeal to thearitiaalM' 
ticas which have already appeared in our page^ asdM* 
ing undeniable proofthatthia promise has bsenlMpt. Wi 

are also able to mention another cireu ma ta n Ds wM 
strongly corroborates the Ibot, that wa are, and, wetiw^ 
ever shall ba, superior to *<thoas influential or tamtmerj 
oonaiderationa which occasionally hiaa and dag ta<><^ 
spirit of periodical critioism.** Oa applybigi itaaar 
our puUishers, a few days ago, (w is usual wUh ^wb* 
a new work makes its appsaranos,) to Mr Bladtwaoai 
for a copy of the •< Shepherd's Calendar,*' by Heg» wt 
were not a little surprised to receive fitnn that bseba* 
lar an intimation, in writing, that ha eoold not amplT 
with the request, and that he declined sendi9f aa^ 
more of his puhUeatioii% *< on aoeoiml ff <Ar va' 
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waimMdeofMrBtMttntyne*ivt0rk,** It It anMoeMarj 
to iMke wf OMmoent upoii tlUs eooftuct. Its erident 
mcviii^ i^ that aolen weconient to praise every one of 
Mr Blaekwood*^ puUieatioo^ we shsU receive no sup- 
port ftwn kim ! WhetW correct or not, our itrietures 
uim Mr B«UKntyiie*8 book wore made honestly and oon* 
mimtimutfi ami surely Mr Blaokwood must perceive 
dttt pialie wmM very soon osass to poaMss any value, 
wvfHtabelavislMdIniUserlmlBately. Mr Blackwooil 
hhMdfwfll tthimately eome to eooAss, that a laudatory 
Botlee of any of his piU>Ucations in the I^rrKaAaT Joua* 
XAL Is of iidlnltdy more value than it would have been 
had we merifioed Jvr his fiivonr the Independence of our 
•WB Ju4pMnt, We lecl confident, that publishers in 
firtBTB will not misi nte r pr e t our motive^ when wedeem 
it nwiwry to qieak severely of any work. Towards 
tlMm we have the most friendly ieeliiifs ; and the prin* 
eipIsR upon wbieh we act are ^cse which, in the lonf 
nm, must redound most to their advantage. Of course, 
weshsn notice Mr Blaekwood*s publications as usual, 
•ad ipmk of them Invariably as we think they deserve. 
Tbsre is only one othw matter to which we wish to 
aDodc^ before neaoing to talk of our own aflairs. The 
proH^ Oooette Is to be *< printed on a dieet equal in 
die ts the largest literary paper in Britain ;** and the 
price of each Number is to be 8d. unstamped, or Is. 
itaaaped. This la liMudidou^ fbr two reasons. In the 
flnt plsei^ Edinburgh is not the head*quarters of British 
liunture^ and tbersfore does not supply an editor with 
the woe quimtity of interesting and really valuable mt^ 
UritM for a wwk of this sort as London. If a cortaln 
d» sf^Mot, tbervlare^ be found sufficiently large in Lon- 
4sa, a sias somawhat smaller will be Ibund equally so 
ia Ediabuif h. It is true that any extent of paper may 
W esis r e d • but some regard ought to be had to the 
imlity as well aa to the quantity ; andacareful selection 
of whst is good !• much to be preferred toa careless pro- 
MoQ of ffhat Is mediocre. But, in the next places the 
fttjtt^ Oaaette will have much more the appearance 
of s newspaper, than of « work like the LrraRABY Joua* 
VAi, which is to be bound every half-year into handsome 
ro)ui|ies» In » newspaper, every thing must be of 
flpbsvMml interest i and consequently men of talent rare- 
ly cbosm to sBtomb their compositions In its columns- 
It bs% on ths contrary, been all along one of the leading 
olfjeds of the pit^rietors of the LiTsaAST Jouekal, to 
fife the cententa of their work a standing value and im- 
pwtsnci^ by throwing them into a form, which combines 
a htSHj of vreddy cfareuktion with the half-yearly pub- 
iicatioto of a hapdeome volume, rendered valuable by con- 
teialng articles of permanent interest, from a considera- 
^ proportion of ths most celebrate4 men of the day. 
Ad exceedingly convenient shape and price are the result 
of thii tirangemsnt ; and if the siis is somewhat Issi 
than the London periodicals of a similar kinds the rate 
«^«Inmii la MtDfaratively lower. Tht Lwuhn LUeraiy 
Ontttt contalM, in li p^oi, (alUiwipg the remaining 
i psgss to g^ Ibr advortissnssDts,) Si,900 words, which, 
4iTidsd by 8d., (ths pries of ths Gasette,) gives 8150 
Words for sash penny. The EmMicaoH LiriaAar Joua- 
VAt eentains, In 14 pages, (allowing the remaining S pagee 
to fc for advertisements,) I9,d00 word% which, divided 
^ 61, (the price of the Journal,) gives 8066 words for 
^»A penny, or 116 words more for each penny than the 
LMoo Literary Guette. It should also be noticed, 
thct shhoogh only two pages of advertisements are est 
MMe ik each of these above statements, the London LI- 
ttfsrv Gaaetto contains frequently three or four pagw^ 
^^ ^f^voim, racoon thaqugntity tf Utwary matter ; 



the advsfftlslag departadent of the Sninvaav 
LtTiaAET Jouaif AL la distinctly limitsd to two pogss. 

All theee thiqgs being considered, we foel onrselvso 
most unapproachably secure In the position we have a!U 
ready taken; and having now frankly and foarlessly doa 
veloped the system Hpon which we gre determined tQ 
prooBed, we leave the projected Gasette iq the haiids of 
Mr Crichton, and the worthy Converta wha may like 
to rnnge themselves under his bvuw | whiles keeping 
for aWo^ we pnrsue onr wny 

** In maiden maditatlqn, foney free.** 
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The SkepkertTe Cakttd^r. By Jamst Hi«g« Author 
of <' The Queen*s Wake,** Ac Tsro volumes. 
Edinburgh. WUliam Blaokvood. 1838. 

This book is exactly what it pretends tn bs. It Is a 
9hepherd*i Calf adar, or register of all ths reraarkabls 
scenes and evenu of agricultural and ruml life, est 
dovq in plain and homoly language, withoul ths mast 
distant attempt at fine writing or fashioaabla decnta* 
tions. Every thins in these vclumee is invested vith 
the real, substantial, and existing attributes of a shop* 
hord*s condition. The picture may not be altogether 
so pleating or dassieal aa others into which a moie sea* 
timfcntal and poetical tone Is introduced i but it U a thou* 
sand limes truer to future, and i^, on thai aocount, 
more vivid and mphio. Hogg has jora what he de- 
scribes, and might safely add w^a^na parsJitL Us en* 
Joys, thcfefore, a double advantage. Tne man of gi. 
nius rosy, no doubt, sit down in his closet, end conjure 
up to iiis mind*s eye a thousand beautiful traits of psa- 
toral society and manners,.-4i thousand lovely valleys 
and gruen hiU sides, alive with the blesttoge or a thou- 
sand flocks <-i*he may see the maiden trip forth over tlie 
morning dew, with the freshness of the dawn upon her 
cheek ; or, in the hdiev sunset hour, he may hear her 
singing like a bird to the stream, that makee a melody 
as innocent aa her own ; and, giving his thoughu a lo- 
cal habitation and a name, hem^yseud them foirthover 
the land, to win the applause of many a gentle h^art, 
and to be^ile the delighted reader into a momentAry 
forgetfulntss of the numerous frailties and imperfrctlont 
that cling round humanity, whether in the cottage or 
the palace. But the Bitrick Shepherd, and they who, 
like him, are psrsonally acquainted with all the pha«ee 
of a shepherd*s lifo perceive at once that these are only 
the dreaming visions of a willing enthusisst. They are 
tales to ba told, but thsy arc not things to be seen. 
Uogg*s strong mind, and more accurate knowledge, re- 
ject such illusive colouring ; he reftases to dip his pen* 
oil in the rainbow, when about to p Int the common 
shapes of CArth. Not that he is backward In perceiving 
many of thoss finer lights and shades, that are cognisa- 
ble only to the eye of genius. Throuohout the whole 
of thess two volumes we are continually meeting with 
tduches of nature, and llttls accidental pieces of pathos, 
and sentiment, and sublimity, and niaty, which prove 
that the writer has a soul within hun, and whicn lift 
his p«ges for «ttt of. the ranhs of the vulgar nnd the un- 
inspired. 

The leading cbaracteriitio of the work is a strong 
and racy delineation of all tha tarsi, pleasures, anxie- 
ties, comforts, occupations, amusements, and supersti- 
tlons of the shepherd lifo. In many of the sketches 
there is a great deal of dry broad humour ; and the chief 
merit of ul of Uiem is, that the reader is made to feel 
that in every page li let down, forcibly and well, what 
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ftbepberdt actuallj do, saj, think, and believe. It it 
true, that there is occasiooallj a good deal of vulgarity 
and coarteneis in the ityle, which, hy fastidiout critics, 
w*ll, perhaps, be considered excessively disagreeable; 
but to us it seems to be a natural part cf the subject, 
for the Ettrick Shepherd has no idea of iputting 
white kid gloves on a swain who has been holding the 
plough all day, or of sending for some of Gianetti*s 
rouge, or Clireheugh*s French fronts, for the behoof of 
those sturdy damsels who officiate as eve-mflkers, hay- 
workers, and harvest'Shearers. The Shepherd is not 
afraid to call things by thehr right names. He disdains 
the fopperies of fashionable society, but he is not inde- 
licate; — vulgar he may be, if vulgarity is to be judged 
of by the standard esublished at Almack*s. It strikes 
us, indeed, that Hogg has a much greater respect for 
a man, than for a gentleman, which is, to be sure, a 
terribly democratical notion, but in a shepherd and a 
poet may, perhaps, be forgiven. In one word, if all the 
young ladies who read «« Kilmeny,*' take up the 
"* Shet>herd*s Calendar,*' in the ardent hope of hearing 
of nothing but purling streams and shady groves, they 
will be most grievously disappointed. The book b made 
of sterner stuff ; it has more of the Shakspearian quality 
of reality about it,-.the good and the e? i],_the prose 
and tlie i>oetry of life. There is no such thmg as any 
purely ideal character in the whole, or any high.sound. 
ing attempt at magnificent conceptions or lofty thoughts 
which may dazzle weaker intellects, but have no prac- 
uc«l tendency or result. There is the vigour of Allan 
Ramsay, with scarcely any of the didactic tedioosness 
of Thomson, or the Arcadian mawkishness of Shen- 
stone. Men who like to see character developed, with- 
out caring much for the conventional rank which cir* 
cumsiances may have allotted to God's creatures, will 
peruse this book with no mean interest, and will find that, 
like the oak under the rude and unpolished bark, there 
is far more valuable stuff in it than at first sight meeu 
the eye. 

The «< Shepherd's Calendar*' U divided into chapters, 
of which there are eleven in the first volume and ten in 
the second, every chapter containing some distinct tale, 
sketch, or subject. Although no particular arrange- 
meot is observed, they may be appropriately classed 
under three heads, xhtjirtt of which treau of the pastoral 
concerns of the shepherds and their out-of-door life,.*- 
the second^ of their domestic afiain, the internal economy 
of their families, their likings and dislikings, friendships, 

feuds, courtships, marriages, sick-beds, and burials, 

and the thirdy of their superstitions, remarkable as these 
are,, often highly poetical, and aa often prodigiously 
ludicrous. These subjecU are not illustrated by dry 
disquisitions, but by placing the actors themselves be. 
fore us, and introducing them to us propriU pertonis* 
Under the, first head we have mentioned, we would par- 
ticularly direct attention to the powerfully written sketch 
entitled **> Mr Adamson of liaverhope,*' and also to the 
exceedingly interesting and entertaining chapters on the 
habits of " Sheep," on " the Shepherd's Dog,'* and on 
" Snow-storms." In the second cUss we were much 
pleased with '• Wmdow Wat's Courtship," and the 
chapter on " Odd Characters." The former, more es- 
pecially, is a sketch of rustic manners, drawn with a 
strength, and a breadth, and.an accuracy, which no man 
living but Hogg could infuse into it. It is like a canto 
of " Anster Fair," in prose. We aie sorry it is in our 
power to present our readexi only i»ith the openinR 
scene, which we shall entitle 

lOVE ikVO COUftTSHIP* 

" * Wat, what was the matter wi' yon that you never 

Lkeepit your face to^e minister the last Sabbath day P 
Yen's an unco unreverend gate in a kit k, man. I hae 
»een you keep a good ee on the preacher, and take good 



tent to what waa gaun, too ; and troth, I'm wse to tee 
you altered to the waur.* 

<^ * I kenoa how I might chance to be lookic', but I 
hope I was listening as weel as you, or ooy that wii 
there LHeighow !-.It's a weary warld thb I* 

** ^ What has made it siccan a wearv warld, Wst? 
I'm sere it wasna about the ills o' life that the miniitg 
was preaching that day that has gart ye change sse tsir? 
Now, Wat, I tented ye weel a' the day, and 111 be io 
your debt o* a toop lamb at Michaelmas, gio ye'U jait 
tell me ae distina sentence o* the sermon on Sabbstb 
last.' 

'< ^ Hout, Jock, man ! ye ken I dinna want tomske 
a jest about ony saucred thing ; and as for yonr psolie 
toop lamb, what care I for't ?* 

«^ * Ye needna think to win aff that gate, callaot Jmt 
confess the truth, that ^e never heard a word the good 
man said, and that baith your heart and your ee vere 
fixed on some object in the oontrair direction. And I 
may be mistaken, but I think I coiUd gaeis what it 
was.* 

'* * Whisht, lad, and let us alane o* year sbfu* IQ^ 
meeses. I might turn my back on the minister daring 
the time o' the prayer, but that was for getttng |S kio 
on the seat ; and what ill was in that ?* 

*' ' Ay, and ye might likewise hirsell yonrtell op to 
the comer o' the seat a' the time o* baith the senncos, 
and lean your head on your hand, and look throagb 
your fingers too. Can ye deny this ? or that your ceo 
were fixed the haill day in ae particular place.' 

'^ * Aweel, I winna gie a friend the lee to his face. 
But this I will say, that an you had been seeiog a' the 
attention to the minister that ane should So wha takes 
it upon him to lecture his neighbours at this rate, jt 
wadna hae keen sae well mveei^ with respect to my 
behaviour in the kirk. Take that for your shareo' 
blame. And mair than that, if I'm nae waur than joa, 
neither am I waur than other folk ; for an yehadlooidt 
aa weel ata' the rest as it seems yoa did at me, yevad 
hae seen that a* the men in the kbk were lookiof tbe 
same galu' 

^^ * An' a' at the same object too ? An* a' as deeply 
interested in it as you ? Isna that what ye're thinkio'? 
Ah, Wat, Wat, love winna hide ! I saw a pair o* ila^ 
black een that threw some geyan saucy disdaiDfu' looks 
up the kirk, and I soon saw the havoc diey were ma* 
king, and had made, in your simple honest b^rt. Wov, 
man I but I fear me, you are in a bad predickiment.* 

*< * Weel, weel, murder will ou t, and I confcv, betveeo 
twa friends, Jock, there never was a laJ in sic s pe- 
dickiment as I am. I needna keep aught frae yoo, but 
for the life that's i' your bulk, dinna let a pater sboot 
it escape f^ atween your twa lips. I wadna that it vee 
kenned how deeply I am in love, and how little it it like 
to be requited, for the haill warld; but I am this day it 
miserable a man as breathes the breath o* life. For 
I like yon lass as man never likit another, and a' that 
I get is teom, and gibes, and mockery in retom. 
Jock, I wish I was dead in an honest natural way, and 
that my burial day were the mom I* 

«« ' Wed, after a', I daresay that is the best way o' 
winding up a hopeless love concern ; but only it ou^ 
surely to be the last resource. Now, wiU ye be cab£d, 
aod tell me gin ye have made all lawful eodeaTOon to 
preserve your own life, aa the commandment reqainso* 
to do, ye ken ? Hae ye courted the lass, as ainaBOO|ht 
to court her, who is in every respect her eqoaL* 

•» • Oh yes, I have ! I have told her aUmy love^wj 
a* my sufiMngs ; but it has been onlytobemockitfioo 
dismissed about my business.* 

*^ * Aod (or that ye whine and make wry frees, as y«> 
arc doing just now P— Na, na, Wat, thai*s no the gtj* 
o't; a maid must just be wooed in the same spirit m 
shows ; and when she shows sanciness, there's Dsetbiog 
fbr it, but taking a step h%her than htr in theiUBe 
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hanoar, letting her always ken, and always see, that 
jToa are naturally her superior, and that you harena for- 
gotten that you are evea stooping from your dignity, when 
jroa condescend to ask her to become your ea uaL If she 
Kfiue to be your joe at the fair, never either whine or 
look disappointed, but be sure to wale the bonniest lass 
you can get in the market, and lead her to the same 
ptrty where your saucy dame is. Take her to the topo* 
the dance, the top o* ^e table at dinner, and laugh and 
ling, and aye between hauns whisper to your bonny part- 
ner; and if your ain lass disna happen to be unco weel 
bacicled, it is ten to ane she will find an opportunity of 
offiiring you her company afore night If she look angry 
or offended at you attending to others, you are sure o* her. 
They are queer creatures we lasses. Wat, and I rather 
dread ye haena muckle fkill or experience in their bits o* 
liJIy gates. For to tell you the truth, there*s naething 
plesses me sae wee], as to see them begin to pout and 
prim their bits o* gabs, and look sulky out frae the wick 
0* their ee, and gar ilka feather and flower-knot quiver 
in their angry capers ; for let me tell you, it is a great 
matter to get them to take offence,~.it lets a man see they 
are vexed for the loss o* him.' 

'** If you had ever loved as I do, Jock, ye wad hae 
found litde comfort in their offence. For my psrt, every 
disdiinfu* word that yon dear lovely lassie says, gangs 
to my heart like a red-hot spindle. My life is bound up 
in her favour. It is only on it that I can live, move, or 
breathe ; and whenever she says a severe or cutting word 
to me, I feel as if ane o* my members were torn away, 
and am glad to escape, as lang as I am ony thing ava ; 
(ot i find, if I were to remain, a few mae siccan senten- 
ces wad soon annihilate me.' 

" ^ Ou ay, on ay, you're a bnirdly chield to be sure ; 
but I hae nae doubt ye wad melt away like snaw aff a 
dike, or a dead aheep weel picket by the corbies ! Wow, 
°^ but it makes me wae to think o't ! and «ae, to save 
ye frae sic a melancholy end, I ahall take in hand to 
^n^berto your ain terms, in three months' time, if you 
will take my adTice.' 

^ ^ O man, speak ; for ye are garring a' the blood In 
my veins rin up to my head, as gin it were a thousand 
tntsgpdloping like mad, rutming races.* "— .VoL II. p. 
4-8. 

Proeeeding to the Shepherd's stories, illustrative of 
the snperstitioiis prevalent among that class which he is 
describing, we hositate not to Miy, that we know of none 
who could impartto them so thrilling an ahr of authen- 
ticity and truuu Ho^ has an admirable notion of the 
beat mode of treating the marvellous and the supema- 
tnral; and there are stories in these volumes which we cer- 
tainly would not advise persons with weak nerves to read 
alone at midnight. " George Dobson's Expedition to 
HeU** U a splendid piece of diablerie, and so is '< The 
Brownie of the Black Uaggs." in '' Mary Burnet," 
there are many passages not unequal to ** Kilmeny," of 
a wild unearthly interest, yet of a sorrowful and gentle 
kmd. «' The Liatrd of Cassway," and '' Tibby Hyslop's 
Dream," are acareely inferior. «< The Witchea of Tra- 
qoair" delighted ua much ; and '^ The Marvellous Doc- 
tor," with his elixir of love, is one of the absnrdest, yet 
most exquisite thlngti, we have read for a long while. We 
had marked for quotation the splendid passage where he 
is pursoed by the cow and the mad t>ull, on which oc- 
casion he made one of the narrowest escapes ever made 
by man, bat we find we can only refer to it. As a 
•pedmto, however, of Hogg's quieter and more serious 
ttyl^ we wibjoin a ^ort extract on a very interesting 
nbieas 

. THE PRCKOMXKA OF DREAMS. 

'^ There ia no phenomenon in nature less understood, 
■nd about which greater nonsense is written, thajn dream- 
ing. It is a strange thing. For my part, I do not un- 
deittaiid it, nor have I any desire to do so ; and I firm- 



ly believe that no philosopher that ever wrote, knows a 
particle more about it than I do, however elaborate and 
aubtle the theories he may advance concerning it. He 
knows not even what sleep is, nor can he define Its na- 
ture, so as to enable any cominon mind to comprdiend 
him ; and how, then, can he define that eUiereal part of 
it, wherein the soul holds intercourse with the external 
world ? how, in that state of abstraction, some ideas force 
themselves upon us, in spite of all our efforts to get rid 
of them ; while others, which we have resolved to bear 
about with us by night as well as by day, refuse us their 
fellowship, even at periods when we most require their 
aid? 

No, no, the philosopher knows nothing about either ; 
and if he says he does, I entreat you not to believe him. 
He does not know what mind is ; even his own mind, 
to which one would think he has the moat direct access ; 
far less can he estimate the operations and powers of 
that of any other intelligent being. . He does not even 
know, with all his subtlety, whether it be a power dis- 
tinct from his body, or essentially the same, and only 
incidentally and temporarily endowed with different qua- 
lities. He sets himself to discover at what period of his 
existence the union was established. He b baffled, for 
Consciousness refuses the intelligence, declaring, that 
she cannot carry him far enough back to ascertain it. 
He tries to discover the precise moment when it is dis- 
solved, but on thb Consciousness is altogether silent ; 
and all is darkness and mystery ; for the origin, the 
numner of continuance, and the time and mode of break- 
ing up the union between soul and body, are in reality 
undiscoverable by our natural faculties — are not patent 
beyond the possibility of mistake ; but whosoever can 
read his Bible, and solve a dream, can do either, with- 
out bemg subjected to any material error. 

'^ It is on this ground that I like to contemplate, not 
the theory of dreams, but the dreams themselves ; be- 
cause they prove to the unlettered man, in a very for- 
dble manner, a distinct existence of the soul, and its 
lively and rapid intelligence with external nature, as 
well as with a world of spirits with whidi it has no 
acquaintance, when the body is lying dormant, and the 
same to the soul as if sleeping in death. 

" I account nothing of any dream that relates to the 
actions of the day ; the person is not sound asleep who 
dreams about these things ; there is no dirinion between 
matter and mind, but they are mmgled together in a 
sort of chaos, what a farmer would call compoat, fer. 
menting and dis'hirbing one another. I find that in all 
dreams of that kind, men of every profession have 
breams peculiar to their own occupations ; and, in the 
country at least, their import is generally understood. 
Every man's body is a barometer. A thing made up of 
the elements must be affected by thehr various changes 
and convulsions ; and so the body assuredly is. When 
I was a shepherd, and all the comforts of my life de- 
pended so much on good and bad weather, the first 
thing I did every morning was strictly to overhaul the 
dreams of the nisht ; and I found that I could calcu. 
late better from them than fit>m ths appearance and 
changes of the sky. I know a keen sportsman, who 
pretends that his dreams never deceive him. If he dream 
of angling, or pursuing salmon in deep waters, he is sure 
of rain ; but if fiahing on dry ground or in watera so 
shallow that the fish cannot get m>m him, it forbodes 
drought ; hunting or shooting hares, is snow, and moor- 
fowl, wind, dbc'^ VoL I. p. 131-3. 

On the whole, we have gone through these volumes 
with much pleasure. Their strong good sense, — their 
clear perception of the weak and the ridiculous, and of the 
manly and the praiseworthy, in rural life, — thdr many 
admirable spedmens of national humour and acuteness, 
—their very blunders, arising as these frequently do 
from a goodness of heart and a certain simpltcity of dis- 



potidoii|-Uh«ir virid and iiii|Mefilvt ^impfei of m usk 
■ean world, and of beings In an unkoown state of exist* 
cnce,-«.4dl these things ha^e afbrded ws giatifieation^ 
and, to use a hackne]^ bat not unmeaning word, have 
been felt bf us to be r^/yvMinr, after Biueh of the mU 
seiable trash we ha?e been eoiraemned to wade through, 
purporting to eontam pictures of the drivelling inanities 
of fashionable life, ana a set of dramatis pertonet^ whose 
constitutions hare been shattered by a course of r icious 
dissipation, in a manner that eren the breeses of Yarrow, 
or the invigorating waters of Bt Mary's Loch, eeuld not 
repair* 



Thdu^hii cOHCeming MaiCt CondMm and ButUt Ifi 
ihU 14/^^ and M$ Hopes in 0ke World to Come. By 
Alexander Lord PitoUgo. 1\> which Is pre6xed, A 
Biographicai Sketch of the Av^tor, Edinburgh ; 
Whyte and Co. IBm 

Wb have seldom perused a more interesting little vo- 
lume than this. Whether as it respects the biographi- 
cal sketch, or the ^* Thoughts** of the venerable nobler 
man, hw prodoctions of the kind have issued from the 
press whini have greater claims on the public attention. 

Alexander, fourui Lord Pitsligo, was bom on the 2id 
of May 16^8. He was of Ulustrious descenu His fis- 
ther was third Lord Pindigo, and his mother was Lady 
Sophia Erskine^adaughterof the noble and ancient house 
of Man In 1691, while yet a minor, he succeeded to the 
eeutes, and in the nineteenth year of his age he was sent 
to France, to complete his education. Of a pious and 
amiable disposition, he became, in France, the friend of 
die illustrious Fenelon, Abbtf of Cambray. At this time 
the sect of the Quietists had attracted some notice, and 
Fendon himself was strongly infected with their enthu- 
siasm. The example of Fenelon was enough to influ- 
ence young Pitsligo, and he accordingly adopted their 
opinions AfUnr meeting with many of the disiinguisli- 
ed characters of the court of Louis AlV., Lord Pitsligo 
returned to his native country. He took the oaths, and 
ids seat, in the Scottish Parliament in 1700. From this 
time forward he was a zealous but conscientious Jacob- 
ite, and continued firmly attached to the unfortunate 
House of Stuart. He accordingly opposed the measures 
of that party at Court who wished to exclude the illus- 
trious exiles flrom the throne. He was also one of the 
Scottish nobles who opposed the Union. 

Tn 1715 Lord Pitsligo joined the standard of the Earl 
of Mar, his rdation, and was in the battle of Sheriff- 
muir* Every one knows how that insurrection termi- 
nated. Various attainders followed, but Lord Pitsligo 
was not among the number. He was compelled, how- 
ever, to retire to the Continent, where he remained ibr 
some time. In 1720 he returned home, and found him- 
self engaged in some litigious proceedings, which great- 
ly harassed him, and compelled him to dispose of a 
good part of his estate. These adversities did not lessen 
his virtue^ At Pitsligo Castle, in the remote district of 
Aberdeenshire, called Buchan, he resided in the most 
retired manner, devoting himself to Uterature, and cul- 
tivating the study of the mystic writings with which he 
had become acquainted in France. 

In this manner did Lord Pitsligo occupy himself till 
1745. Although then ased and in ill health, his teal 
for the fortunes of a fidien house induced him to join 
the Prince's standard. He was oaf, -as it is called, m 
that chivalrous but vain attempt; and being now consi- 
dered as an inveterate offender, he was not only attaint- 
ed, but a large reward offered fbr his apprehension. 
Probably, had he been taken, he would have been an- 
other victim to the too atrocious revenge of the govem- 
inent. It is here that the memoirs of his Lordship*s 
life become most interesting, and from the many anec- 
dotes which his biographer gives of his narrow escape, 



wt find a difllculty in makii^ « sdeetioih Wstbtt, 
howeverw lay the fbUowing before our leadeNi ss s ipi* 
dmen of what the loyal Jacobites sufiiNed iatheK4^ 
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^ AfUar tlie batUe of CuUoden, Lecd Pit^ 
coaled hhnself fn some time In the meuniainotti district 
of the country, and a seeond time experieacsd the Usd- 
ly disposidons of the country people, even the lo«tBt,feo 
misfortune. The country had been much exbsasted fo 
the supply of the Prince*s army, aad the people ehe 
gave him shdter and protection were extnmelj psor; 
yet they fteely shared their humble and scanty &ieeiA 
the unknown stranger; This fate was what it eiDid 
water4froiey that is, oatmeal moistened with hot w»^ 
on which he chiefly subsisted for some time | sod wIns, 
on one occasion, he remarked that its taitc would ke 
much improved by a little salt, the reply wss, * Ajr, 
man, but sa*t *s touchy,' meaning it was too espeniiTe 
an indulgence for them. However, he was not sivqi 
in such bad quarters 1 for he was concealed for some di^i 
at the house of New Aliln, near Elgin, aloog vi^ Im 
friends, Mr Cummine of Pittulie, Mr Irriae of DfttOi, 
and Mr Mercer of Aberdeen, where Mrs King^ Pitts* 
lie*s sister, herself mada their beds, and waited spn 
them." 

<' It wss known hi Lond<^, that about the ttd of 
April, 1746, he was lorking about the coast of Baebtf, 
as it wss supposed with the view of findioff so epptf- 
tuoity of making his escape to France ; and it rt^M 
the utmost caution on his part to elude the sesteh tint 
Was made for him. To snch an extremity wsi he re- 
duced, that he was actually obliged, on one occssioo.to 
conceal himself in a hoUow place in the Osrth, tinder the 
arch of a small bridge at Cralgmaud, upon hii otb 
estate, sbout nine miles up into t^ toootry ftsa 
Fraserburgh, and about two and a half from i^ne New 
Pitsligo now is, which was scarcely large eDongti to 
contain him ; and this most nncomfortable place seesis 
to have been selected for his retreat, just becaose tbae 
was little chance of detection, as no one coold eooceire 
it possible that a hnmaita being could be concesled isft 
At this dme he lay somethnes in the daytime eaaeesl- 
ed in the mosses near Craigmaud, a'-d was madl ss- 
noyed by the liq»wmgs flying about the {daee^ l«t thii 
should attract notice to the ^Bot, and dkect ifaosi s^ 
were in search of falm in their p^urraiti 

^* As yet the esute of Pftaligo was not dduniMW 
sion of by uov eium ent , and Lady Pitsligo ^RNrtiMaAtt 
reside at the caslle. Lord Pitriigo oecssisMll^l^ 
secret visits to it in disguise. The disguise tiwt N «• 
sumed wss that of a mendicant, and Lady Pitilig* ' 
maid was emfdoyed to provide him wiUi twobsgstopst 
under his arms, afkev the foshkm of the Edit (Mttt^ 
of those days. He sat beside her while she made lh*» 
and she long related with wonder how c hc ei fti l heti*| 
while thus superinteadmg ^is work, wMeh bslslio« 
the mhi of his fbrtnae, am the foffelORe of hii lifti 

•* WTiett Walking out ill his disguise one ^ft^JJ^ 
suddenly overiaken by a party of dragoons scosfng 
the country in pursuit of him. I'he tocreased «*«*^ 
from his desire to elude them, brought 00 a fit of siA- 
matic coughing, which completely Ovefpowcred Wte. 
He could proceed nO farther, and was obliged to ^^j^ 
by the road-side, where he calmly waited their apprt*** 
The idea suggested by his disguise and iofimlty tl^ 
acted upon, and, In his character of a fneodicanlijjj 
begged idms of the dragoons trhd came 16 Wj^J: 
him. His calnmess and resignation did not for^wB, 
no perturbation betrayed him, and onetjf ^e ^'f**" 
stopped, and, with great kindness of heart, ■c"»«^J5l 
stowed a mite on the venerable old man, coodoUag ^"'^ 
him at the same time on the severity of his eoogh* 

"^ On another tecasioB, Lord Pitsligo had seiifht ttA 
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dbHliMA iMttf Id a ghoMiHlkef^a bouM, iod ihoitlj 
•Art • ptftf of draffooot were seen spprroachlng. Their 
ermd wm iktt donbtfol | end the ihoenuiker, who had 
iMOgnteed the stranger, was in the greatest trepidation, 
ind aivieed him Co put on one of tbfc workmen't aprons 
•ad ftODf moie of hia elothes, and to iit down on one of 
tleileei«,attdnretettdtobemendlnffathoe. The party 
cant into the wop in the eovrse of weir leardit and the 
iboanaker, obacrring that the toldiera looked as if thejr 
Uieaghl the hands of this workman were not very like 
those of a practised aon o( King Crisphi, and fearing that 
a BSirower inspection i»oald betray him, with great pre* 
Miee of mind, gave ofders to Lord Pitsllgo, as if he had 
been one of hte workmen, to go to tlie door and hold one 
of the liones, which he did accordingly. His own com- 
Miare and entire absence of harry allayed suspicion, and 
bt esesped this danger. He used afterwards jocularly to 
ssy, he had boed at one time a Budisn eobbler.*' 

'^ One of the narrowest escapes which he made fh)m 
diseoTcry, when met in his mendicant*s dress by those 
vho vsre in seaxch of him, was attended with circum. 
BtSDOS which made the adventure singularW romantic 
ind interesting. At that time there lived in that district 
9f thssountry, a fool called Sandy Annand, a well-known 
eharsctd^ Tbt kindlv feelings of the peasantry of Scou 
land to persons of weak intdlect are well known, and are 
itiosigly marked by the name of *•* the Innocent,** whidi 
ii fitsn to tlieno. They are generallj harmless crea* 
tnre% eootanlad with the enjoyment of the sun and air 
as their highest luxuries, and privileged to the hospita- 
lity of svery hoaacy so far as their humble wants require. 
There is often, too, a mixture of shrewdness with their 
fsUjTi and Ihey sire always singularly attached to those 
wbe are kind to theob Lord Pitsllgo, disguised as 
ofoal, had gone into a house where the fool happened 
to be at the time. He immediately recognised him, and 
did not KstzaUi his leelings, as others did in the same 
litoatien, but wu busily employed in showing his re« 
spsct fbr his liordshlp, in his own peculiar and gro- 
testae aaaner, expressing his great grief at seeing him 
io such a fallen state, when a party entered the house to 
Maiah fyt him. They aaked the fool who was the per* 
son that he was lamenting thus. What a moment or in- 
tenss saxiety both to Lc«d Pitsllgo and the inmates of 
the home 1 It was impossible to expect any other an* 
Hr« frsm the poor weak creature, but one which would 
bstray tho unfortunate nobleman* Sandy, however, 
oith that shrewdness which men of his intellect often 
eihiUt on the most trying occssione, said, * He \uni 
hiosineaa mneklo iarmcr, but his shetp a* dee'd inthe 
40.* It waa looked upon as a special interposition of 
FrofidsBco^ which pat snch an answer into the mouth 
ofihelbol." 

** In M ardi 17M, and, of coorte, long after all ap- 
Piihcniion of a seardi had ceased, information having 
Men civen to the commanding ofllcer at Fraserburgh, 
that Lofd Pitsllgo was at that moment in the house of 
Aachirlei, it was acted upon with so nrach promptness 
sod secfeey, that the search must have proved success- 
Ad, bat for a very shigular occurrence. Mrs Sophia 
Donaldson, a lady who lived much with the familv, re- 
liMudly dreamt on that pMticnlar night, that the house 
vas ■vrmnnded br soldiers. Her mind became so 
hsamed with the idea, that she got out of bed, and was 
vsUdng thioiigh the room in hopes of giving a different 
wiiftt In her thoughts before she lay down again ; when 
day bsgimiiag to dawn, she accidentally lodced out at 
^ vtailow aa she passed it in traversing the room, and 
^w tsnlrtied at actually observing tlM figures of sol* 
dieM iBiong aome trees near the house. So completely 
had aU idea of a search been by that time laid asleep^ 
diat she supposed they had come to steal poultry,-^a- 
nWii pooltrr-yards alibtdfaig a safe object of pillage 
m Ihl SngUi tridietfl la thooe daya. Undef ^s 
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impression^ Mrs Sophia waa proceeding to rouse the 
strvants, when her sister having awakened, and enquired 
what was the matter, and being told of s<rfdiers near the 
house, exclaimed in great alarm that slie feared they 
wanted something more than hens. She begged Mrs 
Sophia to look out at a window on the other side of the 
house, when not only soldiers were seen in that direction, 
but also an officer giving instructions by signals, and 
frequently putting his fingers on his lips, as if enjoining 
silence. There was now no time to be lost in rousing 
the &mily ; and all the haste that could be made was 
scarcely sufficient to hurry the venerable man from his 
bed, into a small recess behind the wainscot of an ad- 
joining room, which waa concealed by a bed, in which a 
lady. Miss Gordon of Towle, who was there on a visit, 
lay, before the soldkrs obtained admbsion. A most 
minute search took place. The room in which Lord 
Pitsllgo was concealed did not escape. Miss Oordon*s 
bod was carefully examined, and she was obliged to suf- 
fer the rude scrutiny of one of the par^, bv feeling her 
chin, to ascertain that it was not a man in a lady*s night, 
dress. Before the soldiers had finished their examina- 
tion in this room, the confinement and anxiety increased 
Lord Pitsl>go*s asthma so mueh, and his breathing be* 
came so loud, that it cost Miss Gordon, lying in bed, 
much and violent coughing, which she counterfeited, in 
order to prevent the high ^eathinos behind the wainscot 
from being heard. It may easily be conceived what 
agonv she would suffer, lest, by overdoing her part, she 
should increase suspicion, and in fact lead to a discovery. 
The rtue was fortunately successfuL On the search 
through the house being given over. Lord Pitsllgo was 
hastily taken from his confined situation, and again re- 
placed in bed ; and as soon as he was able to speak, his 
accustomed kindness of heart msde him say to his ser- 
vant, * James, go and see that these poor fellows get 
some breakfast, and a drink of warm ale» for this is a 
cold morning ; they are only doing their duty, and can- 
not bear me any ill-will.' When the family were fe- 
lidtating each other on his escape, he pleasantly oh- 
served, < A poor prize, had they obtained it— an old dy- 
log man !' ** 

Reduced to Indigence, degraded, and forfeited, this 
venerable nobleman at length found a retreat unmolest- 
ed in tlie house of Auchiries, where he died on the 21st 
of December 1762, in the 85th year of his age. His 
death was peaceful and afTecting, the result of a life o( 
piety and virtue. ''His son,** observes the author of 
this sketch, *' had the misfortune to be indebted to a 
stranger, now the proprietor of his ancient inheritance by 
purchase from the crown, for permission to lay his fa- 
ther's honoured remains in the vault which contuneU 
the ashes of his family for many generations.*' 

Af^er saying so much respecting this venerable peer, 
it is impossible for us to give any extracts from his 
work. We tljerefore refer our readers to this relic of a 
noble mind, assuring them that they will find aU Lord 
Pitsllgo's *' Thoughts,** worthy of serious considera- 
tion. The Editor who has so ably delineated Lord 
Pit8ligo*s life, deserves much praise for the interesting 
narrative he has given, and the opportunity he has aN 
forded of placing a most excellent little volume in the 
hands both of young and old. 



Tales of a Voyager to the Arctic Ocean, Second Series. 
In 3 vols. London. Colburn. 1829. 

Wb must confess tliat we, in this northern metropolis, 
are somewhat fhstidious with respect to novels. Whe- 
ther it be that we have dw^ with enthusiasm on the 
pages of the author of Waverley, or on the different, but 
no less brilliant productions of the author of '^ Lights 
and 8hadows,''**wfaethar it be from an honest pride that 
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Scott ftod Wilson reside aoiong us, or from wbst eaase 
soever it be, we confess that we are not disposed to be 
c»o patient when we meet with a fourth or fifih-rate pro- 
ducdon of thi« class. Not that we are exclusively por- 
(i4il. We can admire the eastern imagery of *' Zillah,*' 
the wild but genius-bespeaking cxtravaf^ce of *' Sala- 
thiol,'* the clever satire of *' Pelhara," and the highly 
interesting **^ Adventures of a Kuzzilbash ;'* but we 
would DO more think of ranking the '^ Tales of a Voy- 
ager*' with these, than we would think of classing Zillah 
and the rest with the works of the two other authors we 
have named. 

The '^ Tales of a Voyager,** second series, we are dis- 
posed to think a failurei and we are sorry for it ; but, like 
their predecessors of the first series, they possess neither 
interest, unity, nor design. The author is evidently a 
man of imagination, but he lacks greatly the faculty of 
invention. The Tales are supposol to be told by vmri. 
otts of the voyagers, to guile away the tccdium viUr of 
the Arctic regions, and, most assuredly, they are fit for 
no other meridian. They partake of the coldness of the 
climate to a great degree ; and they must have been lis 
tened to, just because our hero or heroes had nothing else 
to do. We prove what we say from the first tale in the 
book, entitled, ^^ Bernard Hyde,*' which is one of thj 
most puerile, absurd, and ridiculous stories we have ever 
read. Bernard Hyde himself, who is the hero, though 
a bold smuggler, is below contempt ; and as to the he- 
roines, we (being gallant men) shall leave Bernard's 
worthy mothers and the Misses Wrangham to divide that 
honour between them without comment. There is an 
attempt at a plot, which fails ; there is an attempt at 
wit» but so far from exciting a laugh, it never raises^ven 
the shadow of a smile. In short, Bernard and the ^er 
worthies of this tale are the most brainless and insipid 
of monals. 

The grand design of novel- writing, we presume, is to 
delineate life and manners, to introduce fictitious charac- 
ters as they would exist in real life, yet to preserve 
throughout a regular succession of interesting incidents 
which do not contradict the weU-known unities of time, 
place, and action. Let the author of the *•"• Tales of a 
Voyager *' look to this. It is a pity he did not bum 
*^ Bernard Hyde," for it is literally a piece of nonsense. 
*' Letitia" is prosing, and scarcely better; while the 
story of the *< T.-Man '* appears to us of a nature which 
no Christian reader will be able to comprehend or tole- 
rate. We are neither cynical nor hypercritical ; but we 
^hall never eompromlse our critical dignity by unmerited 
praise, or shrink, in the discharge of our literary duty, 
from bestowing censure where it appears to be deserved. 
The work now before us consists of three volumes, in so 
far as the paper and printing are concerned ; but if all 
that b worthless were separated from all that is good in 
them, the three volumes would dwindle down into an 
amazingly small duodecimo. 

While we thus censure the *• Tales," we do not deny 
rhat there is some very fair writing in the book ; and it 
is, indeed, only wh.*n our author attempts to tell a 
•• Tale," that he decidedly fails. When the ** Voyager" 
telU no ** Tales " in the " Arctic regions," the connect- 
injc link is supplied by a personal narrative, entitled, 
• • The Voyage,*' which is the best part of the work. Wc 
Hhall leave such of our readers as choose to the free en* 
joyment of the <• Tales," and shall, in the meantime, 
introduce into our pages a short extract from ^^ The 
Voyage." Our author had gone on shore, when he was 
doomed to experiience 

A BUMHER DAT IV ORCCKLAyO. 

<" It may appear paradoxical to speak of the warmth 
of the atmosphere in the superlative degree, while I am 
describing the lamenutions of our crew at being frosen 
up in the midst of ice ; jret I am unable to avoid the 
contradictory appearances of my statements, without in- 



fringing the rules of veracity, to which, asavoyag: 
narrator, I am bound. For the last seventy or eighty 
hours, the weather had been extremely hot, and this 
day, the 18th of June, was still more sultry. Daring 
the morning, I made a long excursion with my tisail 
companion, and some visitors from the neighbouring 
ships, over the field, in quest of amusement imd gamt; 
for I thought it incumbent on me to contribute my ex- 
ertions towards filling sea^pies, ainoe I assisted veij 
efliciently in disposing of their eontents. A little sd. 
Vance soon convinced me that summer asserts her poten 
as triumphantly in Greenland, as in climes more cele- 
brated for her sovereignty. We took our course st fint 
along the flaw edge, to enjoy the varied prospects in tbe 
vicinity of the sea, and to obtain more chances of shotrt- 
ing birds, than were afforded by an inland ramble. The 
water was like glass, clear and smooth, and reflecting 
the heavens, and the images of « thousand ekvstiont 
and grotesque variations of the marble shtfre. Not a 
breese played over iu brilliant surface, nor did a wivs 
ripple beneath the hollow margin of the floe. Weeoold 
perceive medusae trailing their scarlet fibrils deep with- 
m the transparent element, while the tongues, or jot- 
tin^ bases of the ice, were seen extending out from tbe 
mam body in magnificent expansions, * fiill &thomi 
five' below the spectator. The awful depth to whidi 
the sight can penetrate, by the attistanee of these im- 
gular projections, is a source of tbe sublime, to be feood 
only in these regions of grmodear and peciilisr bcsaty. 
Under a bright clear sky, the alabaster whiteness of the 
tongues reflects the light, though buried far benesdi tbe 
surface of the water; and the visual faculty seemi to 
acquire power, as it descends from shelf to shelf, and 
from point to point, into the profound abyss of the ocean. 
A stupendotu cliff appears reversed, and hsnging in 
dusky air, while the eye glides down its craggy sides, 
and investigates its obscure recesses. At Ingth it rescba 
a spot faintly perceptible through the deepening floid, 
ana remains for a time fixed in wondering cootempla. 
tion ; but, as it gaxes intently on the distant object, an 
indistinct speck attracts its notice, plunged still deeper 
in the vast chasms of liquid gloom over which the be- 
holder floats : and the mind becomes wrapped hi Pal- 
ings inexpressible by words- 

**• This view of icy precipices, and crystsl grotloei, 
amid the depths of the sea, though correct to some ex- 
tent, is greatly increased br the irregularly refiactive 
and reflective qualities of the medium through vhich 
it is seen. In addition to the steep tenement of the 
floe, sunk deeply beneath the surface, and spread ost 
into broad shelves and fantastic buttresses, ths imagei 
of the upper edge, and the impending hummocks of die 
floating mass, are muiKled with the vision, while all 
beyond appears a wide chasm of ethereal blae, che^ 
qaered with fljecy clouds, the cotmterpart of the heavens 
above. Abstracting his mind from his real situa- 
tion, and gating at the scene before him, the spectuofi 
while hanging over the edge of a floe, may fancy hiio- 
self at times floating beyond die verse of the earth, and 
looking down into the unfathomaUe wutes of spaoe> 
Observing more closely, he perceives white crags of ice 
projecting out beneath him, and can faintly tnoe their 
connexion to the fabric on which he rests, while yet tbef 
seem to form part of the fictitious prospect of sky sod 
clouds over which he seems siupeoded. But when he 
places his fsoe almost in contact with tbe water, sad 
excludes the minored picture from his sight, he bchoUi 
nothhig but the sparry side of the floe sinking ioto the 
blue obscurity of the ocean, till only its mest pvomincnt 
reefs are viable, like mighty ruined columns sod shst- 
tered pjrramids, half hidden among the oose-"— Vol I* 
p. 29-JI2. 

There are some other passagsi in die *' Voyage 
which we would quote, did our limits permit ; for, u- 
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tboagh we do not reeommend the <^ Tales,** we rather 
like the deicriptioDs in the ^^ Voyage.** We have read 
the work with great care ; but from what we have now 
laid, it will be gathered that we do not think the *^ ee- 
oond aeries** an im|m>vement on the *' first,** and that 
we sbcerelj trust the author will not think of publish- 
ing a ^^ third series,** which would indeed be a very 
terioms 



Aidrett delivered to the Relief CovgregaiUm Kelso, ion 
Sunday, 22d Feb. 1829,) oner the Funeral of the Rev. 
John PUcaim. By the Rev. John Johnston, Edin- 
burgh. Edinburgh. Macredie. 1829. 

Although this address, which, we are Informed is 
part of the Faneral Sermon delivered by the Rev. 
sathor, can hare only a local interest, we can assure 
oar readers that it is well worthy of a perusaL The 
clergyman whose character it delineates, was a truly 
amiable man, and Mr Johnston, in this deserved tribute 
to a departed friend, has done honour to himself by the 
pious and eloquent delineation he has given of Mr Pit- 
cairn's character. To our readers, especially in that 
quarter of the country where Mr Pitcaim was known, 
we have little doubt that Mr Johnston's tribute wiU be 
peculiarly gratifying ; while they who are personally 
acquaint^ with the reverend author cannot fail to have 
tbeir respect and esteem for him increased bv this spon- 
taoeoos testimony to the worth of a departed friend. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



MORAK & MI8CBLLANEOU8 ESSAYS. 

No. 2. 
CATHOI.IC XHAKCIPATIOX.— A VISIOK. 
E«f y*^ T*ay«( la Amc tmn. 

Horn. Iliad. Lib. I. 

X WAS meditating nearly a year ago on the great mea- 
lore of National Policy at present before the two Houses 
of Parliament, the consideration o( the Catholic claims, 
and on the good results which might be expected from 
lome wise and amicable adjustment, when 1 graduallv 
fell into a sleep amidst the variety of thoughrs which 
vcre coursing one another through my mind. The sub- 
ject, however, of my waking reflections, rid not quit its 
hold upon me in the midst of my slumberSf but formed 
itaelf into a dream, which I wrote down nt 'ie time, and 
now feature to lay before my readers. I do not pretend, 
indeed, to say with Homer, that dreams are from Jo^e ; 
but this one which I am now going to relate was so mi- 
nute in its particulars, and had so soothing an effect upon 
my own spirit, that I am half disposed, especially as 
matters have now turned out, to consider it aa prophetic 
and, at all events, am willing that your readers should 
partake with me in the benefit of my viston. 

The conference of the two Houses, at that time pro- 
jected, running, I suppose, in my head, methought the 
Liids and Cmnmons of the United Kingdoms were 
seen advancing to meet each other from the opposite 
tidei of a green valley,— a spacious amphitheatre, for 
my imagination did not confine itself, it seems, within 
the walls of the Painted Chamber. On one side were 
mountains rugged and lofty, and covered in many places 
by groups of mountaineers, who looked down with 
thoughtful, but somewhat indifferent countenances on 
the scen-i which was to be transacted in the valley. 
On another side the country spread out into extensive 
^sins, rich in cultivation and woods, with noble man- 
sion-house!!, clean wiiite hamlets, and church towers. 



peeping in all directions through the foliage. There too, 
multitudes of good-humoured ruddy faces were bebeld 
stretching forward as far as could be seen, with a more 
anxious expression as to the result of the projected meeu 
ing. At a distance, beyond a narrow arm of the sea, 
another land was visible, of a bright emerald green, 
crowded with a disorderly-looking ragged popuUtion, 
their shifting features marked with km and vehement 
emotion, and sometimes their hands clutching, with ill- 
dissembled fur^, at some implements of violence half- 
seen under their tattered raiment. 

The Lords and Commons took their seats on their re- 
specdve aides of the open space ; but the discussion of the 
point at issue did not commence till the arrival of some 
other personages, for whom thrones, I saw, were erected. 
These were three in number, placed at the head of the 
assembly— the one in the middle resembling the throne 
on which his Majesty meeu his Parliament ; and the 
two others of equal magnificence, one on each side. In 
a short dme, to the sound of warlike instruments, a 
stately female figure advanced to the throne on the left, 
and, seating herself, looked round upon the legisladve 
bodies and on the vast concourse of spectators with an 
eye in which resolution and benevolence were mingled. 
She held a spear io one hand, the Magna Qharta in the 
other ; a chained lion reposed at her feet, and over her 
waved a banner, on which were embroidered, in large 
chancters — The British Conbtitutiok. Sacred 
music, intermingling the sound of an organ with human 
voices, was now heud stealing along the windings of the 
valleys ; and another female form, of a grave matronly 
aspect, but of a cheerful benign air, came forward, and 
occupied the throne on the r^ht. She had a crosier in 
one hand, a bible In the other, and the banner which was 
spread over her head displayed these words— The Peg* 
TESTAMT Established Church. The two ladies 
had not long been seated, when the firing of cannon an- 
nounced the approach of the Sovereign himself. It was 
easy to distinguish, when he came into sight, the form 
and features of our present «King, and his dignified and 
royal demeanour. There appeared, however, to be a 
light of undccaying youth in his aspect, and a perma- 
nent elasticity in his limbs, that indicated L*ss the exisu 
ing monarch than the personification of his dynasty, and 
the words upon his banner expressed as much— The 
HotrsE or Hakover. He bowed to the Peers and to 
the Commons as lie passed through their ranks — made a 
still profounder obeisance to the fSemale personages on 
each side ; and sitting down on the throne between Uieirs, 
reiMkined in Cftpectaiion of the proceedings which were 
now to open. 

There first stepped forth from the side of the Peers a 
person of august presence, with a keen flashing eye, and 
a countenance animatid with the higliest fervour of elo- 

?[uenoe. He began to speak, and on my asking huname 
rom one of the people near me, I was given to uiuler- 
stand that he was called-. Patriotism. ^^ I appear (said 
he) as the advocate for the injured Lady on the left of 
the throne, and to guard her against those periU which 
are threatening to assail her. Why should she for ever 
be exposed to the dangers which noveldes must carry 
along with them ? And why should we not be satisfied 
with her known and tried excellence, without running 
the hazard of destroving, wherd we aim at improving ? 
She has already weathereid many a storm, and I trust she 
will be yet able to stand out against the unauthoriied 
operations of the innovators of the age. Liberty and 
Protestantism have always been united in these King- 
doms, and God forbid that we should ever see other than 
a Protestant Church, a Proteatant King, mud a Protet- 
tant Parliament Can we forget the deadly blows which 
were struck at that Lady, whom we so much love and re- 
vere, by those whom it is now attempted to introduce 
into all the privileges of her family ? Is it right then to 
take the chudren*s bread and throw it to the dogs? 



Enoi^ Ibr tbtm If thejr gt^Mr ttp ik$ tratnbs whkh 
fall flrwn her tsble. I am erer lafpideut of cbanM when 
their are inade without evident toeeeeslty* I lore too 
well the guatdlan of mj country's rights and freedom, to 
content uiat she should again nnwittiogly riak calami* 
ties like those f^otn which In fbnner times she so prori- 
deotiall/ escaped." 

While Patriotism was speaking, I obserred from (he 
gtcaier proportion of the inhabitants of the rich and 
coampaign land signs of approbation and applause- 
while fury was depicted in the oountenanees and the 
gcsttffes of those who on the opposite shores were crowd- 
ing to the sea beach, and endeaYOuriog to catch his words. 
The mountaineers were neither kindled by his eloquence 
nor stung by his bitter expressions, but looked down 
upon the scene with countenances that assumed a deeper 
interest as it proceeded. When Patriotism sat down, 
there advanced ftt>m the ranks of ^e Commons another 
orator^ whose well-known symbol^ a pair of scales in one 
band; marked the Genius of Justiok.— <* I am as great 
a friend (said he) to that Lady, who is indeed injured, 
but perhaps by those who least think they are injuring 
her, as the eloquent orator who preceded me can be, and 
whom, though I have risen to oppose his present condu* 
sion, I yet admire^ and most commonly support Is it 
not to be injured to be made injurious r Are those trae 
friends, who encourage ns in doing wrong ? How should 
ft be deemed innovaUon to desist Arom tyranny ? Can 
that endanger which will procure additional defenders ? 
Are millions to be kept out of their just rights because 
their fathers committed a wrong ? Are the crimes of the 
fathers for ever to be visited upon the children P You say 
their spirit is the same that it ever was. Give it then no 
just cause for provocation, and it will be transformed to 
a milder mood. 8hame that so noble a lady should not 
trust to her own worth for her protection I'* When Jus* 
tice stt down all eyes were turned to watch the demean, 
out of the lady on the left. She rose, and with a firm 
countenance Mid, '* I have indeed no terrors. I thank 
Patriotism for his gallant defence ; but I thank Justice 
still more for showing that there is no cause of alarm^ 
let all my family be gathered around me as my true 
children. I wish not to be a stepdame to any of them. 
There is only one ground on which I can demur-should 
my sister on the right think herself in danger-*if she 
trembles, I cannot be quite bold.'* 

When the illnstriotu lady had concluded, the eoun* 
tenancel of those who crowded the distant shores might 
be seen glowing with animation and delight. They dropt 
tiieit oiRnsive weapons, and knelt down as in token of 
homage and devotion. The good.naturcd inhabitants 
of the plains shed tears of sympathy, that seemed to dis* 
pel the clouds that had hung unon their brows, and even 
the colder population of the hills waved their bonnets in 
testimony of their approbation. The Blonarch entered 
warmly into the feelings of his people, but his face again 
was overcast when he turned to Ihe matron, on his right, 
and beheld her pensive and doubtful expression. Ano* 
ther orator stepped ftom the side of the Lords, with the 
dress of the holy order. His sable robes, his snowy 
sleeves, and the heavenly composure of his aspect, mark- 
ed him to be PibtT. He sighed as he began to speak, 
and drew a contrast between the present distempered 
times and those when the church concentrated to herself 
the affections of her sons, and they did not in a fancied 
liberality stfay out of her maternal fold, and seek to 
ooimect themselves with a wider circle. •^ It is now fbr- 
got, 1 am afraid, (said he,) that humility is the constant 
adjunct of true Piety ; and quitting out own sphere, and 
onr own duties, we are but too apt to rush into the field 
whidi the great Shepherd alone can occupy. Let us have 
diarit^ for all— but leave it to him to unite in his own 
way the scattered (locks, nor ever consort with those 
that in their preleni diseaoed Mate will only bring their 
own matrain among as. '^ 
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TbeM ientimoits threw ■ damp over the VhoM !•• 
ssmMy, when from the tide of the Commons TutitK tA* 
vnced into the fbre gronndi and holdhig up her adrrar 
which represented every object in its gamine tomt sM 
colottTi^Jthus addressed the Lady oo the right. " Inry 
one (said this orator) mutt feel the imprsssiODS left by 
Piety 10 be just; but is (here no weak pr^odifis ooattss- 
ted with them ? Piety is humble— but Is it Mt slM 
bold, and when it has discernment to distinguish between 
truth and error, why should there be any aUroi or doubt 
respe.ctiog the ultimate prevalence of the former? Hoi; 
Ladv, fear not, while I am on thy side, thataay bans 
can happen to thee ; permit df il rights to bs avsrded, 
without the slightest suspicion that divine truth vjll be 
obscured by the arts or superstition of thedalmanu; doubt 
not rather that the diffusion of Charity and Justice will 
open hearts thtt are now darkened, to the light which 
beams from this mirror.'* So saying, she presented it Mlk 
lady herself, who saw that all apprehension of danger wsi 
at an end ; she then turned it to Piety, who Immedistdf 
stepped fbrward and kissed Truth with srateful emodoii. 
At ttie same moment Patriotism and Justice embrseed 
in tlie midst of the arena. The two sisters of the ChuKfa 
and State bowed to each other with cordUl eyes, ftom 
which all fears and jealousies were dispeUed, and in dm 
auspicious moment the Sovereign began to speak. '* I 
am tlie sworn guardian of the ladies between whem I 
sit, and the oath which 1 have taken I have eonieiiD* 
tiously kept, and, so help me God, never shsU desm 
from ; but its import may safely be interpreted by neir 
own inclinations and views. They alike approve of the 
measure of unif ersal rights and unshackled consdenoei 
Be it so,— LS Roi lb vectlt.*' 

Scafce were these words pronounced, when sn amre^ 
sal shout, as from numi>ers without number, burst opon 
mine ear. The hill sides echoed with the shrill foioesof 
the mountaineers, whose continually kindling sjinpstbf 
now burst forth into rapture. The kindlv inbabittntiof 
the plains bent forwaid with looks of iriendship, and 
sent forth their jovial greetings to the farther ihorcfl, 
whose population had almost rushed into the sea to meet 
them with outstretched and fraternal arms. Their lood 
bursts of exultation rent the heavens; and it is no von* 
der that in such a tumult of noise and trinmphaot u- 
clamations mv sleep should have left me ; I atoke, and 
lo I it was a ctream f 



•00TTI8H fiACONfOfl. 

By thi Author of the ^* HUtorUt of the ScotMit' 

hellUme,'' ^. 

It was not inconsistent with the shnple snd piAi- 
resque stvle of historical composition, adopted by m 
old chronldert, to record, along with a great etent, the 
words and bearing of the actors, which were often r^ 
markable for pith, brevity, and fitness. The sdvsntsg 
of giving such minute particulars, is to be •w^'*'*"^ 
from the effect which they usually have upon die mind 
of a reader— an effect often much greater thsn that « 
the most striking narrative. We diall present the 
reader with a few specimens of the kbd of ssyiog* ^ 
which we allude. 

At the Raid of Stirling. !n 1585, when Kteg Jifl« 
the Sixth, then a youth SI nineteen, wal pressing m- 
ward to the sate, in order to meet the lords who m 
come to uke him, Thomas, master of Glammis, put btt 
foot to the gate, and held the king in. Jsmes mm 
into tears at this rude but prudent and consdeiiooj* 
conduct on the part of his guardian, who sternly oj* 
served, « Better that bairns weep, than bcsfded men. 

Sir Gideon Morfay, ancestor of Lord Elibank, hen 
the office of trepaurer-depute of Scotland on^tt^i 
Jamet the SixUi, with wnom he was a gfeit frvw>^ 
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Omb whM ttpiB • fiiit It Uw king M LettdMS hapf tn 
ii^ to dfop hk glore la tbt biddumbwi ind m •Umt 
ptfiMi iMiDg prtMot, Jtmms tboogli oH iad ItUT^ 
iMoped and lUWd it up^ M/iiigf '< Mf piiaiWMOf 
Qm Aifabtth ihoof ht abt did « &▼•» to wkj turn 
vh« «M spcddag wiih Imt, when tht kt Imt glov« fall^ 
Ihtl kt iii%ht utt It up and sif« It to Imt agiiii ; iMt^ 
lir, ^M Bftj Mf that a king lifted up jtmr poftJ** 

A BOOT AyttUrt wonaa, who was bliod^ om d^^ In 
briadog luNoe an earthen Teasel aontainiBg aooM liquer^ 
vUeh Me deiigBed ta acr?a aa her aomfort daiiiig 
the tttaing wintar, waa eo unfoftaiiata aa to drop it, 
thta, thaiwh nat broken^ it waa aknoat equaUj kiec to 
bo^ bj mling awajr down a bank which skirted tiia 
wiy-nde, and settling beyond her reach. To add to 
Imt distrtsa, the b«iiigi»v»vad aaiwthlal to its charge ; 
tad the poor woman, as she groped along the bank, ea* 
desvoming to discoTer the place where the vessel had 
finally rested, had the mortincation of hearins the pre- 
doos toments ^oyihg deltberately ont of the hole, with 
that pecallar p«batory somhI caused by the altemato 
cadsM of the liquor and adniiesieQ af the aksi A per- 
MB who bappened to be by heard the womaa, in her 
dflenuna, pronoiince a sort of apoatraphe to her leit 
grqf-U&ri^ in which the ridiculous and the pathetic 
seeai to be successfully mingled :«.** Oh« wae*s my 
heart,** cried she, '^ for that bowk- bowk-bowk o^ ihinet 
/W wea do I h«ar Aee | but what sagiafies that* If I 
esnot see thee I** 

WiUian, eighth Earl of Doa^, in IdftU hating 
bea ioTited br King James the Second to Stirling Gas* 
lie, and splendidly cntertaioedi the monarch, after sup* 
psr, took him aside into a secret chamber, and Uh^ 
proeeeded to vamonstratc with him conoemiiig a rebel- 
liiBs kMue he had entered into with the fiarls of Craw- 
M and Rosa^ The haughty Douglas positively re« 
fused to break the confederacy ; whea the king drew a 
•hart sword and subbed him, extlaimiBg, *' If you wiM 
Bot bieak this league, I shalk'* 

The cichmisulon of Jamca the Pifiby when, on his 
desth.bed, he heard the news of his queen havbig been 
ddifCKd of a female child, was kmg lemembeted by 
his peoples He turned his face to the wall, and was 
MBid to matter, «^ It came with a lass^ and it wUl go 
with a lass...4eirU go with it 1*' Thme, his last wor&, 
Kftfved to thw dreumstanee of his family baflng ae* 
faired the crowik by marriage* 

Bocce was the first to record the following remarka* 
Ue ttptosslon, which haa latterly been rendoed clasai> 
od as well as credible, by being admitted into the purs 
Mto of Robertson. Robert Bruce, though he perhapa 
did more to the adTancemcnt of the nobles than any 
othsr king, by the immense grants which lie gaTc to his 
ftimda, ia said tohare edledaparUament of his baronai 
in Older to enquire Into the nature of their tenures \ 
vte they started fonrsrd, and, laying their hands upon 
iheir swords, eidaimed, ** By these we aequiied Our 
Htfits^ and with these we sliaU miOntain them.'* 

lindsiqr, in his Chranicles^ records a remarkable say** 
ing of Gavin Douglas, bishop of Dunkdd, the elegattt 
Soettlshpoct In 1dlg« when party spirit ran high be- 
^ven the fiaila of Amm and Angus, the two most 
Fowcrful noUeascn in the kingdoon, and who both aini» 
^ at the powers of regency, the aecomnlished biriiop 
went, In bdialf^ his nephew Angus, to the BkeklHara* 
Ui at fidlnbargh, in order to bescedi that piaiato to 
AttMipt a recnnciUation of the hoatik fiietiona. Bea* 
toan, who dmlgneri to take an actire share hi the ex- 
Fssied eentantiooa, and had armanr concealed nndsr his 
iwhet, falsely awors^ by his aoul^ striking his blcast at 
ihesBBse tias with Ids hand, that he knew nothing of 
^ Bntteiw Hia emphatic gsataie caussd te idaits of 
B^ jaek toaawid, whan Doih^ obaenred, with eitoifh 
MMMser, ^ liy laid4 your canscienee Is not guid, for 
K ^1*^ 11 etoiiKint.** This bOto n donhk nwaniiM tht 



word dsMer at Mtoe Implying the idea or nAMttadness, 
and the diseloeato of a secret. 

The Oaalic language is aaid, by Its adnditrs, to be 
peculiarly calcnlatad tor aoiphatic exprassionft It Is fbr 
this rtason that so many of the names of flunilies and 
places throughout the Country took their riae ftom occa- 
sional sayings, such as those we aia now collectings An 
laaianee of what we mean Is found in the popular tra- 
dition of the origin of the aanto Dougkn* The first of 
this fismily came to distlAction on account of his acfaiere- 
raento in one of Broce*s bataca* When the conflict had 
ceased, Bruce enquired afWr the hero whose feau he 
had such particular occasion to admhe t Md, in doing 
so^ described him as the d^^tos^that Is, «< the dark« 
grey man.*' This supplied him with a name^ 

Some yeato ago, an inatanoe of Ysry emphatic Gadto 
occurred hi the saying of a man In Kintyrs. He had 
been summoned br the coUeetor of excise belbto a Jus* 
tice of the peace, tor hating been concerned in the great 
Highland sin of smuggling. The name of ^ Justice 
was CampbeUi and his loesl daiigBatton (that of his 
estato) was a composition of two OasUe words, signify* 
ing «< tht wood of sighs.'* The poor old man was fined 
so scf ereiy, that he eooslderd himself perfbctly mined, 
and of coufie fclt very dlsiDneokta» VKhen the tHal 
was ovet«, and aU the people had left the eoart«room, he 
came up to hU Jadge, and said fal Gaelic, «« Laird, I 
hate this day divided your title with yott.'*»*< How 
eo?" said the Juetlces^'* Because,*' quoth the oM 
mani with a meet dolorous shake of the head, ^* I am 
beconn lord of the sighs, while yon remain lord of the 
woods." This has a much moit affbcdng polgnMicy 
in the original language. 

Some rcry remarkable expresskMM oe^irred at the 
taking by King James V. of the unfbrtunato Johnnie 
Armstrong. Though this hero was what an old histo* 
rian calls ** ane lous lelvand man,** and maintained a 
band of twentj-eight well^Jiofesd able gentleman, whose 
eela duty was plunder, his death was greatly lamented 
by the people, on account tff his being the boldest man 
eo the border, and his nerer harming any one but *^ the 
auld enemies of finglaod." Armstrong came to pay his 
obeisance to the king at a hunting match, and was so 
unfortunatd as to exeito the royid displeasure by the 
splendour of his apparel and the number of his train. 
*^ What wants ytm knave," said the monarch, turning 
away his fhcr, *^ thala kteg should have P** The boN 
dererv percelvtog that the king desired to tdte his lift, 
attempted to avert his lato by oflfbrlng to mafaitain forty 
men constantly in the royal service, and to be ever ready 
to bring any subiett In England, duke, earl, kml, or 
baron, within a given day, to his majesty*s fbet Bee- 
lag, however, thai James treated all his offers with con- 
tempt, he exdaimed wiHi veheme n ce , *^ I am but ane 
fob to seek graas at ane grae el e to fhce. But had I 
knawin, sir, that ye would have taken my life this day, 
I shond haft leevad upon the borders hi despite of Khie 
Harie and you balthi for I know Khig Harie would 
weigh down my best horse widi gold to know that I were 
condemned this di^." He was immediately led to the 
aciflbld andexeented, along with nil hii *<galfamt com- 
panies" 

One of the numerous popular storiee told in ridicule 
of the Scottish Highlanders, is pointed by a very droll 
and laconic expression. A ttorth*>coulitry man travel- 
ling one day upon a road met a black snail, which, un- 
to the mlBtaken Men thit n was a dfled jdmn, he took 
up and pr ess tdtid to eat» On biting off and swdOowing 
a part of the bodyi he discovered what it was i where- 
apon, being nnwitttog to acknowledge hie disgust, and 
whhfng rather tfi ctmceil If possible firom himself the 
r^ sendment under an aflfectcd one, he threw away the 
temalnder of the etoMnrei^ with tiili '^i^^^ c^eculattoiii 
<« Cot ttm-^iU yon tat fo» b^ lae like k plhum- 
taimas I** 
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The perfection of contemptaous indifPerence was ex- 
pressed bj Alarj of Guise, Queen-Regeut of Scotlsod, 
when, on receiving a letter from John Knox, contain* 
ing some severe animadversions on her conduct, and 
especiallj on her attachment to the Catholic faith, ibe 
handed it to the Archbishop of Glasgow, with the words, 
•* Please you, ray lord, to read a pasquiL*' 
• Aeu of heroism have sometimes been acoompanied by 
very brief and very emphatic expressions. The Scot- 
tish simame Dalyell is said to have originated in one of 
such. King Kenneth the Second, upon one occasion, 
having expressed a regret that the body of a near and 
favourite kinsman was ignominiously exposed upon a gib- 
bet by his enemies, and having made ofier of a great re- 
wud to any one who would rescue it and bring it to him, 
none of his barons could be found possessed of sufficient 
hardihood to undertake so hazardous an enterprise, till 
at length an obscure roan started forward, exclaiming, 
*^ Dal yeU," that is, in the old Scots lanpage, I dare. 
This hero performed the exploit to the king*s complete 
satisfaction, and afterwards was honoured with a per- 
mission tQ bear in his armorial coat the figure of a man 
hanging on a gibbet, together with the words / dare (or 
a motto ; both of which the DalyeUs still assume. 

Of a similar character is the spirit-stirring anecdote 
related of Sir Walter Scott of Bucdeucb, in the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Border. This brave gentleman, 
having rescued Kinmonth Willie, the celebrated reiver, 
from his place of confinement at Carlisle, was summon- 
ed by Elizabeth, to answer for his misdeed at her court 
On being introduced to the presence of her majesty, she 
upbraid^ him with great bitterness, and concluded by 
saying, that she wondered how he dared to do what he 
had done. *' Madam,'* said the high-spirited borderer, 
turning away from her with contempt, '* what is there 
that a man dare not do ?*' 

A legendary story told in Tweeddale, traces the origin 
of the nante Horseburgh, to one of those accidental 
phrases to which so much attention seems to have beeii 
paid at the period of the creation of simames. A Scot- 
tish king, wnen on a hunting visit to Peebles,* was one 
day enjoying the sport of hawking along the valley of 
the Tweed, about two miles below the town. The hawk 
happening to pursue its prey across the river, which was 
then at flood, the king and all his nobles experienced a 
mortification similar to that of being thrown out in the 
chase. What increased the distress of the royal party 
iras the impossibility, under these circumstances, of re- 
claiming the hawk, which was a valuable one, and a fa- 
vourite with his majesty. An husbandman, who was 
ploughing his field on the opposite side, observing their 
dilemma, exerud himself to recall the lost bird, and, 
when he had succeed^d^ adopted the resolution of taking 
It across the water at all hazards, in order to restore it to 
the king*s own hands. He, therefore, unyoked his horse 
from tlM plough, and plunged into the stream, with the 
hawk upon his hand. The king admired, of course, the 
courage of the man, and felt an interest in him, over and 
above what was thereby excited, on account of his pre- 
cious charge. Seeing the danger which he ran from 
the stream, and anxious that the horse should prove 
sufficient to sustain him under its impetuositv, the mo- 
narch cried out, ** Horse, bruik weel !*' which was as 
much as to say, '* May the horse b^ar well up again«t 
the current.*' The sturdy animal did succeed in bear- 
ing its ifiaster across, and the hawk was duly delivered. 
The grateM monarch immediately conferred upon the 



• The monsstsry of Red Frtsis attached to the Crosi Church 
of Pceblet to tald to baTe been the UMial reddeoee of at leMt 
** the JsmeMt," if not earlier torerelgiit, when It wa« the royal 
pleMure to hunt in the forests whidi then abounded in this ai»> 
cfieL The plaoe called Kln^s Meadows, about a mile Atom 
Peables, where the beautiful seat and plantations of Sir Jo- >n Hay, 
of Uavston and Smithfidd, barL, have of late years succeeded to 
abert ^oal stettBt y aad deso lation, to supposed to have derived Iti 
oaase nuuithto dieumstanoab 



restorer all the land within sight of his plough, opoo 
the north side of the Tweed, and at the same time sp. 
plied to him the name ** Horse bruik,*' the prindptl 
part of his emphatic exclamation, which, however, me. 
oeeding tongues have corrupted into Horseburgh. The 
ruins of Horseburgh Castle, which this man or his poi. 
terity had built and inhabited, still stand upon a ritiog 
ground near the river, as a sort of memorial of diit co. 
rious tradition. It was one of a chain of towers along 
the banks of the Tweed, used in former times ss the 
means of conununicating with telegraphic despatch the 
news of invasion throughout a district, at lesst ^ty 
miles in extent, Horseburgh corresponding on one bead 
with Cardrona, and on the other with the castle of 
Peebles. 

We maj enumerate more of these Scottish LaooDia 
at a future opportunity. 






MR HUME AND MARISCHAL COLLBOB. 
{From an Aberdeen Correspondent.) 

Mr Hume, M. P., as Lord Rector of the Msriadul 
College of Aberdeen, has been pleased, at the cooclo- 
sion of his Rectorship, to offer to the students tvo 
prises, (each consisting of a gold medal, and five lore- 
reigns,) for the best English Essays on the tvo foUov- 
ing subjects :— i 

1st. *'' On the evils of mtolerance towards tboie viio 
differ fVom us in religious opinions.*' 

2d. '^ On the comparative importance of sdentiiic 
and classical instruction in the general edacstioo of 
mankind ; and how far the curriculum in the uitivcfsi- 
ties of the United Kingdom and on the Continent of 
Europe, is suited to eflfect these objects.*' 

To me it appears thst Mr Hume has acted in Aii 
matter unwisely and improperly, manifesting not 00I7 
inexperience in things which require taste and liteniy 
skill, but also such an eager desire to press bis 0^ 
modes of thinking upon the attention of others ss lewi 
him to sacrifice sound sense and proper feeling in die 
attempt. First, Mr Hume prescribes for Esuy therab- 
ject of religioui toteraiion^ and to whom ? Not to ibe 
student of theology alone, not to any one dsss of sto- 
dents, but to all the students attending college, from 
the boy who has hardly mastered the Greek mdimenti, 
up to the learned Theologue, to whom the history of »< 
church from the persecutions of Nero dofmwsrdi ii »! 
miliar. If it was, as it ought to have been, the Lord 
Rector's object, in offering prizes, to reward and rireeo- 
couragement to talent, industry, and distinguished pro- 
gress among the students generally, surely he ooght tt 
have proposed trials suited to the respective »^«S?J[ 
progress of the studenU in the diflTerent chases. Tjiere 
can be no doubt that prizes giv«i upon this principl^t 
(which was that adopted last year by Mr Hume's pre- 
decessor. Sir James McGregor,) are eminendy c^euto- 
ted f o promote the interests of learning. But Mr Huoj 
gravely proposes a prize to the studenuat large, to»M» 
whiA it would be utter presumption for the vsit osjo- 
rity of them even to cast an eye. 

I am strongly disposed to thmk that nothing bat to 
excessive anxiety to press the subject of religion* »«* 
ration upon the attention of the students, coold nsw 
blinded Mr Hume to the hnpropriety of the cooise w 
has taken ; an idea which is not a litUe c«fijy«^ ?[ 
the manner in which the subject '^ V^^^'T^CvZ. 
" On <Ae etTOf of intolcrmnce," Ac Who thst kn^ 
Mr Hume's sentiments on religious toleratioo, «niw 
to see that the choice of this subject, thus ^FJ^ 
was not so much the result of an impartial snd<^^ 
ened consideration of the method best fitted to pw«^ 
the academical improvennent of Uie studentt, si 
desire, honest and upright, no doubt, 00 Mr »"^^ 
part, that the youth at our universities shooW esrj 
bibe the same spirit of political indiffcieDee towsfw ^ 
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ligioui diftdnctioos, the same aU-einbnicing libenJism 
of Diiodple as Mr Hume aod bia friends have loog ma- 
nifested and gloried in ? I am not finding fault with 
Mr Hume*s political opinions; but I do object to 
his taking the ad? antage of his rectorsbip in order to 
force these opinions upon our youth, both out of season 
and out of placs. Mr Hume ought to know that most 
of the jonng men at a collie are so far from being able 
to jud^ of ** the evils of intolerance towards those who 
differ nrom us in religious opinions,'* that they can 
scarcely be said to have religious opinion* at alL It is 
easy for any body, especially for one who has no fixed 
religious opinions, to talk and declaim against bigotry 
and intolerance. But, before a man can be fitted to 
form an impartial and enlightened judgment on the in- 
tricate quesdon of religious toleration, it is necessaiy 
that be be convinced that there is truth in religion, and 
that the troth is but one ; and, moreover, that he be cor- 
dially persuaded what the truth is, in opposition to the 
many forms of error. 

But if the first subject of Essay is unfit for most of 
the students, the second (as above) is unfit for all of 
them. Where could Mr Hume have found a subject 
oo which the information requisite for lu discussion 
was naore certainly placed without the reach of young 
men quietly pursuing their studies at a Scotch college, 
than that of the respective curricula of the Continental 
and British universities? Did Mr Hume intend that 
betwixt this time and the first of May, (when the Essays 
most be given in,) the young men should open a cor- 
respondence with Paris, Berlin, Ooettingen, Vienna, 
Copenhagen, (Jpsal, Madrid, &c., in all of which uni- 
versitien the curriculum is different? Or, supposing 
this flifiicuity got over, and information obtained, did 
Mr flufne suppose that it was as easy to decide between 
the respective merits of the curricula in the different 
universities of Europe as to calculate the army and 
navy estimates for the year ? And lastly, did Mr Hume 
coQiempIate the absurdity of setting down a young man, 
learning his daily tasks under nsasters according to a 
certain curriculum, to pronounce upon the merits of that 
course of study which b prescribed to him — ^prescribed 
without consuhing him, for this reason, no doubt, 
among others, that he is too raw and inexpeiienced to 
judge of the matter for himself ? 

The election of a successor to Air Hume took place 
oo Monday lasL Of the four tuUiont into which the 
students (electors) are on these occasions divided, two 
voted for the re-election of Mr Hume, and two for Sir 
James McGregor. It appears that the Charter does not, 
as at Glasgow, give the casting vote to the last Rector ; 
and aa no similar case, strange to say, has before oc- 
curred, the Senatus Academicus, I understand, are to 
place the matter before the Royal Commission. 

Aberdeen^ Uh March, 1829. 
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KINO 0BER0K*8 YOTAGE. 

J5y Jonathan A, SelL 

Hail! hafl! £rom numntaln and vals^ 
All ye who oomc^ with murmur and honif 

Round Oberon the King, to sail 
Upon the sail sea acum. 

Blow the shells ! ding dong th^ foam bells ! 

Craba, hiss out ! limpets, raise a shout I 
Periwinkles, issue firom your cellsi, 

For Oberon holds a merry bout I 



Here we stand on the flashing sand. 

While prawns and ahrimpe, those fifoUciome imps. 
Hop round us on every hand. 

And after them little Puck limps. 

Kow make a rattle^ ye marine cattle^ 

For the King hath moimted a ling ! 
Riding forth like a warrior to battle, 

With his bridle of a U>ng tangle string. 

• 

On a cod, whose shoulders broad 
Cleave the deep, with a ruahing sweeps 

Sits one with a huge coral rod, 
Up-htthiDg the wavea in a heap. 

A thiy brat belaboiua a sprat 

With a lobster's whisker, to make him go brisker • 
Five others have caught a scm-cat, ' 

And here about, there about whisk her. 

Land grows dim :— In merry trim 

Joyfully we danoe out to sea. 
Whilst round us the fire-flies skim. 

And the little waves ripple with glee. 

Now here, now there, in ocean, hi ahr, 

We flutter about a joyous rout. 
Till morning beginneth to stare. 

And the star-lights are twinkling out 

*' SUence all !'* King Ob. doth call ; 

'* SUy the speed of each finny steed. 
And to the wind closer haid ;— 

To the landward soimds take heed. 

Hark ! hark ! the squirrel*s bark 

Soundeth sweet, and the bleat 
Of a htmbkin awake in the dark. 

Who listeth a sly fox*s feet. 

Hark ! the owl, that q>irit foul, 

Asketh a boon of the fading moon ; 
Whilst in christer dim he of the oowl 

Is raising his matin time. 

Hush! the code— the viUage dock* 

Croweth shrUl, and from the hill 
Sly Echo replies firom her rock, 

Commix*d with the hum of the rill. 

The pUyfUl breeze, like distant bees, 

Soundeth his horn, as if in scorn 
Of the tears which he shakes from the treesi 

And the leaves from the violets torn. 

Far i' the west, by labour oppressed. 

The moon hath gone, with her stars every one^ 
In the measureless ocean to rest. 

Till sinketh the wide Maaing son* 

Andlo! on high, the rosy eye 

Of wild*ring day, over the bay 
B^nneth to peep through the sky ; 

Ha! ha! spirits vanish !— away ! awayl** 



LITERARY OHITWCRAT AND TARIITlRt. 



Weharo jMelTtd ttit tWH tdWon of Mr UmtiA'§ Anafeomy 
of Dniiik«miMi» which, wear* inAnrmedi hat midargODe great 
Improvemeot fiiiee theappeavaneQ of the former edition, and coa- 
tafaMaboutatheet^WWRMlfeifb Wf dull fMMMy #Mk of 
it at greater length lOflp. 

We otwerve th«t an Wmj on Morri frtadom, by tht Rer. 
Thomas TuUyCrlbbMf, A. Mm haiju«t4|ipe*ii<, U ftwnu a 
handsome octavo Tohimc* and Sa pubUihed b| Waugh and 
Innes. 

The Rer. Dr Walt of Otmbridg* to nboiit to coiMMnee n Re- 
pertorhnn Tlwdflgicam, or CritlMl Reeord oC ThecOogioal Lite- 
rature, in which Dtuertatkms on Theological Antiqultice. the 
tUte of the Text, and other tubtleetror neoeatary hiqutry. win be 
contained: and hi whkh also feielgn works on Divinity wUI be 
condensed, so as to fbrm a complete work of refkreoee to the BIh. 

Ileal scholar. 

A Treatise on the Varieties of IMoAmm, a»« DtanaHofthe 
Ber.ihtll Mathoaa of iritovbvtfMatkyWllllaaa Wright. Esq. 
Is In the press. 

Mr Robert WWOam SMkat tha foUowUig rathtr mlscella. 
■eons announcement i— Patriotism, Essays on Love. Truth, Self, 
he, by Robert M'WUUam, sutfaor of an Essay on Dry Rot and 
Forest Trees. 

Shortly win be pnbUshadt In two vohiati Svo, The History of 
the Huguenots doriog the italaentii Mntury. by W. 8. Browning, 
Esq. TheworkwmeoBtaii|«OQMUfiiamavtoC(b9i«<ibrlngs 

of the French Protestants. 

The auUwr of the Village Pastor has In the preas a volume of 
serious tales, eutltfed, Oottda Md SvMhbM, whtoh, m Hhder. 
stand, win very soon appear. 

MrVlgnolcs, civil enginoor, li pnpartog fovpohUctHw Ob- 
•ervations on RaU Roads and RaUway Carrlagcif 

A second edIUon of the clever novd. The Youth and Manhood 
of Cyril Thornton, is published. 

A great number of pamphleto OR tho C«tho)lc Qvattton have 
issued, and are lasulng, f^ov the mettopotttao pi««. They wUl 
Uve their day, and then be heard of no morei 

Nimso'a LiTHOonAPHio PiiiKTa.— We have looked over this 
series of prints Ulustrative of the dreumstanees connected with 
the Burke and Hare murders, and particularly of the part which 
Dr Knox perfbrroed io that traglo drama. We think it highly 
proper thatsudi a series of prints should exist, We have been 
most pleased with the deUneatton of the piece of plate which, we 
understand, his students have It in contemplation to present to 
that eminent man. It Is a slhrer eup, eupported by a thigh bone, 
and surmounted with a death's head ; the chasings, which are 
ridi. repteaent portraits of Burke, Hare, Macdougal, and others, 
together with the infamous transactions which took place In the 
Grass Market; and the tnsoriptioo below is hi these words,— 
** This cup, origiaatiqg from* and hi ooramemoraUoo of, the 
West Port Murders, is, as a mark of their giaat personal regard* 
and as the expression of their high contempt of public feeling, 
presented to Dr Knox, by his enthusiastic pupils, sesUon ISSS-S." 
WecannothelpregMdhigitisft curlouaflMtiathe natoHU his- 
tory of man, thatof the 400 studaoU 4# pirHftU miUmHng Dr 
KfUM^f class, 150 have set their oamea toa lubscription list for a 
piece of plate to that Individual Wahope this Ust will be prints 
ed for the beoeftt of the future pro s peeti hi Ufls of the subscri- 
bers. 

TBirr » m Ftna Abm%*^ rtcffit u a tumy ta la Firls has 
caused great hitemt among artiUs, and ooaftid oons t a n ia f Inn at 
the Louvra* It ia ascartaloed beyond adoubt that the orlghud 
pictttre pafaited by Raphael, of Christ and the Pbelple, or, as 
others say, Raptiad and Poutalmo, his Itadng-master, a picture 
valued at £S0.000, actually haa been cut out of the frame, and a 
modem picture substitutod Cavil. How loofl it haa been so remo- 
ved It not known, but it to generany betttvtd la Paris thM the ori- 
ginal picture has found its wty to England* 

NovxLTixa IN OB]rTLaMBif*s pRxsaaa fob xabcb 18S9.— 
The hair to dyed of a brighter ssa^reen than last month, and 
combed up In front d4a'<ockatoo. It to cut quite close at the 
sidw. ThecoattoofBoiifboawhltaimBdek«glBthewBtot,and 
buttoohig aU down In front with buttons of about the siae of 
breakOMt saucers, which give It a very handsome apptarance. 
The b^ttoas are net of the sugar-loaf fbrm, but flat, hke the 
wearers. The stoevessve nearly two fbettonger than the hands. 



whWtthtyentfaPsiyeeivw^tsningebantiBWisa^Fd^i^ina 
ner, which to highly beeoastoit. The emvit to nipeMsM ky t 
IriU thirty behes wide, which lUto down ofsitfM van. Ussy 
geotleoMn of ISMhion In the eveolBg wear half-mooM pstandfls 
tboir cheeks iB Cuicy colours. Tha cnlsMcs are BksdanthniiA^ 
tying with scarlet striniis at tha Imee. which to bow worn styn* 
ctody the middto of the eai^ The pockeu are wtwnnliasrili 
capacious, and the holes extend from the hip aU down tht t^ 
The stockmgs are gensraUy white, with green clocks, oT s h^ 
large and showy pattern. The shoes are red, and turn i^pst Ike 
toe about two Indies, with a gay flourish. The styto of |i«r«n. 
which to extremely Ihshkmable, to called the mode i-to-GHulli, 
aftor the name of a celebrated exquisite, once wdl known la (to 
gay ndghboorhood of Covcot Oarden, and at the WsQi of SsUb; 

TAsatfrlos/ GoM^p.-p«A Mr Pemberton lias q^da Us d|M k 
CovfBt CardsB. iathechBcaetcrof Vbff9im$t great lUi^W 
been augoMd of hiss, but, ftom all we can gather, we n^psct to 
to milk-and^watery. He to to ptoy Sh^hck soob, sod msi !»• 
pfOvc^Hlfs PhUIips has performed Isabella in ** Meatois to 
Measure,* %rhich has been revived at Drury Lanci— Wemnit nj, 
that were we to judge of the taste of the times by the reecnt le* 
vivab, at the metropoUtan Theatres-^FarquhaKs cooMdisi. sol 
•• Measure fbr Measur«l^-<4fe Shonld pfonooace it net ef tin MB 
BMNBi deseripUoB, espeeisUy as ttieso pwrtustinns ass not ssulf 
so mioh purlfled in London as they should be^Tbs Ks^ 
Theatie seems to be getting on very heavOythtossassB I ilBf» 
Ibrmers «re quanreUing among themaalveiw and tt^ ptoid VI toS 
indiflbrsntly suppoited«<^Abhot has anBoitnred an sptirtslsniBi 
In Paris, 41 la Mathews, In which he to to sustain antiw^snelnt 
—Our theatrical friends here are once more enjofiqg loosdiiqf 
Uke their old ^aturtUa Regisa, Farquhax^ ** Recruiting Ofloo" 
has drawn several excdloit housee i and •* The Bestix Stnts- 
gem," which was revived on Tueeday, bids Ikir tobesqsSByasSi 
esssfol. M«rray^ Bmik to a splendid pieaa of hussauK-^flBM 
LosidoB engagements are to eommenea sooni batwersint sb> 
eeedinglythatweehaU peobablyba deprived of the plssmisr 
seeing Keen have, as he has recently gone to Dubliik^Wsfltoins 
(bat Mtos Noel's beneflt to fixed for Wednesday next, Ws t|sit 
that thto accomplished voeaUst, who for several years hsi dgss m 
much for the natimud melodies of Scotland, and has todssd ton 
one great means of preventing them ftom sinking ahogsttcr tats 
that obU vhm vMeh>b«Almi seemed anxious to prepsie Ibr ttomf 
win meet, upon the present occasion, with ajj tl>e eneoMinSawt 
and suppusi co which she to every way so wtnsntitlsd. 

Weekly List of Perpohmaitcei. 

Maroh 7 — Mnrch 13. 

Sat^ Tht RseruHhtf (Officer, 4 The IV9 Frlfsdf. 

MoN, Do, 4 The Nojfodes, 

Tubs. Bssum Stratagtm, ^ Carron Side* 

Wbo, Rob Roy, 4 QUderojf* 

Thvb* Beaux Stratagem, 4 Chirles XIL 

FBif The ReeruiHng C(Jfker, 4 Charlei Xtt* 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

A PBiaa of matter obliges ns to postpOB f ssaay tolMVN 
articles, among which are several Reviews of New Worhi.-> 
secBMi Botieeof Derwsnk Conwa/s •• Peiwaal NsnatlTSi''^ 
second notice of the «< Scotttoh Aoademy,*— a Sketch, by the Ul* 
tor of the Inverness Courier,— « Tato^em thf Danish, bysas 
of the authors of the " Odd Volume^— " A Day In RomSi*-"* 
some poetical commu ni c at ions. 

Weretum our thanks to " A. M.«* of Dundee; hto consBBBi* 
cation win appear next week i— we accept Ms challcnge^^* 
shaUbe gtodto receive from " Mechanlcus" an ootBaeof tto 
Htotory of Anderson> Institution.— A packet Ues at our PabDsI»- 
er*s for Cata— We like the spirit of the articto scat to ss bf 
" Slam* of Glasgow, bat It to rather meagre hi paint SftoridcBt; 
we shaU bo glad 10 meal vo anothar f^om Urn at hH Mitt^ **' 
vcnienoe, for there tofNius la hto wilttaga* 

The author of « The Opento« of the Stelto BaaLi^ «W<^ **/[* 
gtodto hear has already gone toasecood edition, hasourtotf 
thanks for hto poetical OQntribu(iQDS«i-they wOl spvw S"^"^ 
The Unes «• To DeW sre ctever, but we have some *»«»» 
to their moraUty.-" She Wakes to Weep," by "«." ^^ 
deen. Shall have a place as soon as we can flad IMW^ ''^ 
rlon'sLultobfand •«MyItaBe»*wUlBe»eaRBSi 
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continuous ehain of lakes which extend through the 
greater pan of the plains of Oadania, and approach 
nearly to Socateo, our author describes, in a sulo a 
little more eletated than is luual with him, the effect of . 
the scenery, enlivened by the scattered groups of the 
predatory troops of Bello^ among whom he was constrain- 
ed to march : 

*^ The borders of these lakes are the resort of num- 
bers of elephants and other wild beasts. The appear- 
ance at this season, and at the spot where I saw it, was 
very beautiftil ; all the acacia f^ees were in blossom, 
some with white flowers, others with yellow, forming a 
contrast with the small dusky leaves, like gold and sil- 
ver tassels on a doak of dark green velvet. I observed 
some fine large fish leaping in the lake. Some of the 
troops were bathing ; others watering their horses, bul- 
locks, camels, and asses ; the lake smooth as glaM and 
flowing round the roots of the trees. The sun, on its 
approMh to the horizon, throws the shadows of the 
flowery acacias along its surface, like sheets of burnish- 
ed gold and silver. The smoking fires on its banks, the 
mounding of horns, the beating of the gongs and drums, 
the braying of brass and tin trumpets, the. rude tents 
of grass or branches of trees, rising as if by magic, every 
where the calls on Mahomed, Abdo, Alustafa, &c. with 
the neighing of horses and the braying of asses, gave 
animation to the beautiful scenery of tne lake, and its 
nloping green and woody banks. The only regulation 
that appears in the rude feudal armies is, that they take 
up their ground according to the situation of the pro- 
vinces, east, west, north, and south ; but all are other- 
wise huddled together, without the least reguUrity. The 
man next in rank to the governor of each province has 
his tent placed nearest to nimy and so on.'* 

It appears to be a part of the tactics of all the petty 
African princes towaras European travellers, to endea- 
vour to prevent their progress, and attach them to their 
own court, on account of their skill— real or supposed— 
in the mechanical arts* Thus, if they betray any symp- 
toms of a knowledge of shoeing horses, mending mus- 
kets or watches, or of any other similar accomplish- 
ment, of which the natives are ignorant, there are im- 
mediate attempts made to put a period to their journey, 
by inducing them, either by flattering promises or by 
open constraint, to establish themselves permanently in 
the royal hous eh old. English travellers in Central 
Africa are in a particular manner singled out as the 
objects of this too flattering kindness, on account of the 
reputation which the natives of our manufacturing 
island have acquired even there for their knowledge m 
the arts. The British traveller may now occasionally 
meet with some solitary specimen of our articles of com- 
merce, even far in the interior. We hare been told by 
former travellers, that once, when overpowered by sick- 
ness, and lying under the shade of a rude hut amidst 
squalor and wretchedness, they accidentally saw a frag- 
ment of an earthen vessel on which was impressed the 
name of Wedgewood^ and that the e&ct was such that 
they actually burst into tears ! In the work before us we 
are likewise told of CUpperton's attendant having seen 
in the hands of a savage a fowling-piece with the words, 
Arnold^ maker ^ London^ engraved on the lock ; and such 
minute traits of feeling or observation are valuable in 
books of this description. 

On arriving at Socatoo, Clapperton paid the Sultan 
anid his court an eariy visit, for the purpose of deliver- 
ing his majesty's letters and presents. He dressed In 
his uniform, and took with him the presents which were 
ready packed in separate parceU, and all just as they 
had left the maker's hands. These presento consisted 
of a red silk umbrella, silver mounted ; a message cane, 
silver mounted ; twelve yards red damask ; twelve yards 
»ky blue; twdve yards red silk; twelve yards blue 
silk ; twen^-£our yards cambric ; two pounds doves ; 
a fowling piece, bran mountings^ single banel ; a plain 



fbwling.piece, double barrel ; a pair of pistols foe Bd- 
lo's eldest son ; two short swords ; two boxes of rodt. 
ets ; a quantity sf powder, balb, flints, and somU ifast ; 
one ream of Engush focJscap paper.; two bundlei of 
black lead pencils ; coloured prints of the roysl fsmily, 
and of some celebrated battles; two plain joumsl boob; 
a dosen pair white cotton stockings ; a dozen pair vhite 
cotton gloves ; a time-piece and gold watch by Rigby ; 
together with diains, knives, looking-gUsses, bivlles, 
trunks, a new testament in Arabic ; psit of the old 
testament ; the Koran in Arabic ; Euclid's Elemeott in 
ditto ; History of the Tartars under Tamerlane ; Psslrns | 
of David, and some other books in Aiabic. All tbex 
gifts were received most graciously, especially the An- 1 
Die copy of Euclid, for Bello said, that the only copy I 
which bad ever been in bb possession, and whidi k^ i 
been procured by one of his relations at Mecca, hsd been ' 
destroyed by fire. He said, therefore, that he oonld not { 
but feiel very much obliged to the King of Englssd for i 
sending him so valuable a present. 

It was not very long after this, that in rather an unao* 
countable manner a considerable change took pUee in 
the feelings and conduct of this capricious doipot to- 
wards Clapperton. The change was produced, si he 
himself declared, by the receipt of a letter from tlie 
Shiek of Bomou, wherein it was pretended thst the 
English traveller came in the capacity of a spy from the 
government of Great Britain, and advising that be shook! 
be put to death ; for that, if the English met with loo 
great encouragement, they would eome into Soadsn, one 
after another, until they got strong enough to idie «b 
the country, as they bed done on India; which, it wu 
said, they had basely wrested from the bsnds of the 
Mahometans. These insinuations were repelled indig- 
nantly by Clapperton ; but they took a strong bold of 
the mind of the Sultan. All things considered, ve 
are not quite sure that this shrewd savage acted £tf 
wrong, at least in a selfish point of view. 

Socatoo is described by Clapnerton as being the lirgeit 
and most populoiu town whicn he had seen in the is* 
tenor. It stands on the top of a low bill, hsving it* 
northern wall bounded by a beautiful river, formed of 
the united branches of several streams, whi^ take their 
rise to the soulh of Kushna* and flow past ZinsiO' 
After passing Socatoo, this river proceeds in a looth- 
westerly direction, and eaters the large river Qfifln»1 
the distance of four days* journey. It is vdl stored 
with fish, and supplies abundant food to the nsighbosr- 
hood. In speakmg of the manners of the inbsbitsoti 
of this part of Africa, they are described as pofseiiiog 
rather a pleaaing exterior, with a softened d^ree of bor- 
barism, which betokens inward qualities capable of b^ 
ing well cultivated. There still prevail among thiiOi 
however, the most frightful notions on various poioti » 
morals, with far too general a disregard oi modeity sod 
virtue. Of their region our author q>nks in the ootft 
cutting terms of reproach; their whole ritual cooiiiaog 
of praying, or appearing to pray, Si'n times a>dayt witb* 
out understanding one word thev say, and in goiog 
through some unmeaning ceremonies. Of the reel niac 
or uses of religion they biive not the most distsnt kus; 
and it seems, m short, to l>e nothing more or leu thin 
the firm belief that the goods and chattds, wim sod 
children, of all those who difler from them in mstten of 
faith, ought to be their property ; «' and tbatit iiqtut^ 
lawful in any way to abuse, rob, or kill an anbdi«r«'« 
The Fellatabs, indeed, from the highest cbisf to the 
veriest beggar, are one indiscriminate mass of ^^'^^'f^ 
pilferers, and robbers. They scarcely puoish m^ 
with the most simple reprehension. Marrisge tocj 
hardly comprehend ; and licentiousness, in the Isit ^ 
gree abhorrent to the feelings, universally I"^*^ 
Their own wives— =f wives they can be caUed-anddni- 
dren, they nart with like catUe, without the sli^wj 
sentiment of compunction. And the wont psrt of •" 
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Aif itene of degradatioa consists in the very slender 
prospect tliAt it liolds out to the introduction of any sure 
and permsnent system of inipro?ement Europeans can 
hardly ever hope to establish themselvep, except on the 
set-coist ; and without European aid, 'mere cannot take 
place any sensible rerolution in the moral features of 
the country. Africa must, in all probability, remain 
for sges the same polluted country which it now is ; and 
there must still be sacrificed on iu inhospitable deaeru 
many enterprising travellers, before there can be insinu- 
ated that wedge which is destined to move the ungainl? 
heap, and lift it from its present ^< sloush of despond.** 
We must now touch on the melancholy catastrophe 
which terminated this expedition— 4he death of the coly 
ranriring travello. While at Socatoo, Glappcrton was 
taken seriously ill ; — his body, from being robust and 
Tigorons, becsune weak and emaciated, ^ and, indeed, 
vu little better than a skeleton.** His narrative or 
joomal ceases at this point, and is taken up by the 
young man Richard Lauder, whose indefatigable exer- 
tioos in the service of his master merit the highest en- 
eomiam. The closing scene of poor Clapperton is drawn 
op with the most affecting interest, and we cannot for- 
bear inserting It in the words of Lauder, slightly 
abridged :— 

THB DEATH OF CI.AVPBETON. 

^' His sleep was uniformly short and disturbed, and 
troubled with frightful dreams. In them he frequently 
KpToachfd the Arabs aloud with much bittzmest. I 
resd to him daily some portions of the New Testament, 
md the nbety.flfth psalm, which he was never weary 
of liatening to ; and on Sundays added the chnreK ser. 
vies, to which he invariably paid the profoundest atten- 
tioD. I fanned him for hours together, and this seemed 
to cool the burning heat of his body, of which he re- 
peatedly complained. Almost the whole of his oonver- 
Mtion turned on his country and friends, but I never 
bnrd him regret Ms leaving them ; indeed, he was pa- 
tient and resigned to the last, and a murmur of disap- 
pointment never escaped his lips. On the first of April 
he became suddenly worse, and his sleep was more and 
iDore disittited. He then took som^ medicines, wliich 
<iid him no good. About twelve o*doek of the day he 
»ui« * Richard, I shall shortly be no more i I feel my- 
self dying.* Almoet dioked with grief, I replied, < Ood 
forbi^ my dear master ; yon will live many years yet* 
* Don*t be so much affected, my dear boy, I entreat 
7001' said he : * it is the will of the Almighty ; it can- 
not be helped. Take care of my jonmd and pf pers 
&f%er my death.* He then took my hand between his, 
and looking me full in the face, while a tear stood 
glistening in hiis eye, tidd, in a low, but deeply-affecting 
tone, ' My dear Richard, if you had not been with me, 
I should have died long igo : I can only thank you 
vith my laltest breath.^ The same evening he fell into 
e dumber, from whldi he awoke in much perturbation, 
and said he had heard, with much distinetness, the toll- 
ing of an English funeral belL About six o*clock in 
the rooming of the 11th, on asking how he did, he an- 
swered he was much better, and requested me to sha?e 
bim. He had not sufficient strength to lift his bead 
frum the piUow ; and after finishing one side of the face, 
I was obliged to turn his head in order to shave the 
other. As soon as it was done, he desired me to fttch 
htm a looking-glass which hung 6n the other side of the 
hat. On seetog himself in it, he observed, that he looked 
quite as ill at Homou, on his former journey { and as he 
bad borne his disorder so long a time, he might yet re- 
cover. On the following day, he still fancied himself 
getting betteib He ate a bit of hashed guinea fowl in 
the dsy, which he had not done before since his illnsss, de- 
riving his sde sustenance from a little fowUsoup and milk 
and water. On the morning of the ISth, however, being 
awake, I was much alarmed by a pemiliar rattling ncdse, 



proceeding from my master's throat, and his breathing 
was loud and diflicult ; at the same instant he called out 
^ Richard !* In a low and hurried tone. I was imme- 
diately at his side, and was astonished to see him sitting 
upright in his bed, and staring wildly around. I held 
him in my arms, and, placing his head gently on my 
left shoulder, gazed a moment on his pale and altered 
features; some indistinct expressions cjuivered on his 
lips ; he strove, but ineffiictually, to give them utter- 
ance, and expired without a struggle or a sigh. When I 
found my poor master so very iU, 1 called out, with all my 
strength, ^ O Ood, my master is dying I* which brought 
Pascoe and Mudey (the two black servants) Into the 
apartment. Shortly after the breath had left the body, 
I desired them to fetch water, with which I washed the 
corpse. I then got them to assist me in taking it outside 
the hut ; laid it in a clean mat, and wrapped it in a sheet 
and blanket Leaving it in this state two hours, I put 
a large clean mat over the whole, and sent a messenger 
to Sultan Bello, to acquaint him of the mournful event, 
and ask his permiiislon to bury the body after the man- 
ner of my own country, and also to know in what par- 
ticular place his remains were to be interred. The mes- 
senger soon returned, with the Sultan*s consent to the 
former part of my request; and about twelve o'clock at 
noon of the same day, a person came into my hut, accom- 
panied by four slaves, sent, by Bello, to dig the grave. 
I was desired to follow them with the corpse. Accord. 
Ingly, I saddled the camel, and potting the body on Its 
back, and throwing an union-jack over it, I bade them 
proceed. Travelling at a slow pace, we halted at In- 
gavie, a small village, built on a rising ground, about 
five miles to the south-east of SDcatoo. The body was 
then taken from the camel*s back, and placed in a shade, 
whilst the slaves were digging the grave ; which being 
quickly done, it was conveyed close to it. I then open- 
ed a prayer-book, 'and, amid showers of tears, read 
the funeral service over the remains of my valued 
master. Not a single person listened to this peculiarly 
distressing ceremonv— the slaves being at some distance, 
quarrelling and making a noise the whole of the time it 
lasted. This being done, the unlon-jack was taken off, 
and the body was fiowly lowered Into the earth ; and I 
wept bitterly as I gased for the last time upon all that 
, remained of my senerous and intrepid master. All the 
trying evils I haa endured never aff<;cted me half so much 
as the bitter reflection of this distressing period.** 

Thus died Captain Clapperton, on the 13th dav of 
April 1897, in, we believe, the thirty. ninth vear of his 
age, a victim to an inflammatory disease, which origi- 
nated in that which sends too many equally strong 
Scotchmen to the grave,....a regardlessnees of the banefid 
consequences of damp on the constitution. Lauder 
found his way in nine months to Cape Coast, notwith- 
standing the invidiousness of certain villainous Portu. 
guese, who endeavoured to molest him and prevent his 
communication with his countrymen. He sailed in the 
Esk sloop of wkr, and disembarked In England on the 
30th of April 1898. 

With regard to the settlement of that singular pro- 
blem respecting the rise, the course, and the disembogue- 
ment of the Niger, we are, in this work, furnished with 
absolutely no observations on which any distinct con- 
clusions could be satisfactorily founded. It appears 
thai the large river, which agrees with the Niger of 
Park, is not known by that title to the Fellatahs, (or 
Foiflahs,) but receives from them, as well as from the 
natives of the other provinces through which the mission 
proceeded, the name of Quorra. This stream, which, in 
some parts, is as wide as the Thames at London, runs 
in a direction from Socatoo to the coast, or from north 
to south, with a slight curvature towards the east. At 
the town of Funda, however, there is a break in the 
[river, and between thb and tlie town of Benin, a dis* 
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tance, we should suppose, of upwards of leventy miles, 
there is a hiatus, which will reouire to bo supplied by 
future traTellers. At this inland town of Benin, a river, 
increased in magnitude, again commences, but under 
the altered name of Formosa, which flows still in a 
southerly direction until it is emptied into the sea, seve- 
ral degrees to the west of Fernando Po. But this ne- 
ther fragment of the rif er, strongly supposed to be the 
Niger, is supplied from the apocryph^ charts of na- 
tives, and the whole* therefore, remains almost as much 
a matter of doubt as ever. Into Lake Tchad, an inland 
fresh-water sea, there are poured the waters of another 
large river, called the Yeou, which has been also sup- 
pom to be the inferior limb of the Niger ; but this, on 
fuUy comparing the various excellent diagrams con- 
uined in this and preoedmg works, seems to be move 
distant firom the truth ; for, between this lake and Soca- 
too and the country in which one part of the Niger is 
situated, there runs a diain of high mountains, which 
must necessarily form the *' water-shed** in this district 
of the country. There is another river, the Shary, of 
equal magnitude, which is emptied into Lake Tchad, on 
th(B southern side ; but it cannot by any hypothesis be 
reconciled with the Niger. 

Before concluding, Uiere Is one other subject of some 
interest to which we would wish to allude. All the par- 
ticulars whidi Clapperton could gather regwding the 
death of Park, served to establish the truth of the ac- 
counts previously circulated in this country. Clapper- 
ton was in/brmed tliat Park arrived at Sego with foHy 
attendants ; that he there obtained permission to build a 
vessel, but that, before it was rMdy, thirty-five of his 
followers had died ; that he nevertheless embarked with 
the renmant, with the intention of following the course 
of the river ; and that, having shortly afterwards been 
attacked by the Tuaricks, all in the boat were killed. 
It is interesting, however, to know that, in consequence 
of the calamities which afterwards overtook the perpe- 
trators of this attack, the natives of the district to which 
they belonged treat the affair very seriouslv, look upon the 
spot where the murders were committea with supersti- 
tious awe, and now consider it a very dangerous matter 
to meddle with a white man. It is to be regretted, that 
Clapperton did not obuin the property of the unfortu- 
nate Mungo Park, which has been preserved at Boussa. 
It u to be hoped, however, that it may yet be sent home ; 
for the King of that country seems willing to dispose of 
it toaproperly accredited agentof the British government 

In dosing our remarks on this interesting volume, we 
can heartily recommend it to the perusal of readers who 
toke a pleasure in descriptions of savage life and man- 
ners, of which the work conuins an ample variety. Nor 
would we willingly withhold a modified degree of praise 
from the blunt officer, who may be said to have sacrificed 
himself for his country. 
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CWa givea variety to the coatenti of this week's Liraaamr 

Jo«*»AL, by the Intfoddctioo of only one crWoal aotlee, and bv 
devoUng the TMt of our ip^ic to miacr lUmaoui Htwatme. Beliiff 
anxloiu to avoid monotony, we shaU oocaiionaUy fbUow this^liaL 
— E©. Lit. Jooa.] *^ 



N0CTB8 BBNGBRIANJB. 
So. IL 

By the Ettriek Shephtrd. 

Prff«ft-WAT, Collins, Dohald, Navct, ami 

Jkait. 

I 1 ^"/'. ^*i ^^ ■^' •'"f ®"* **>« •»n« wiielike, ve 
I glaikit jaud. What tignilat biziing up an*^im the 



house that gate, i* the Ume of a good sang, and letting 
folk just hear a screed now and then ? 

Nancy, Time about wi* ye, Wat, either for tsle ot 
sang, as lang as ye like. 

WaU Fient a rang ever I could sing in my life bat 
auld John Niool o* Whun, an* I dama for my life ling 
it, for fear the master hear me. 

Nancy* N a na h e*ll no hear ua the mght; he*s 
ower thrang making poets, to heed what we are doing. 

Wat. Eh? What's the gowk saying ? 

Donald. Hersell no pe hafing great noooch deal to lip. 
pen to she*s mhastcr. Him have nothing to dobotUj 
him*s lug to te hole in te wa*, and ten she pe hearing te 
whole gnothac. 

CoUint. Ajf and then he will be after putthg it ill 
in the papers, that the whole country may be put apoo 
taking it out again, and making an exposition of us. I 
have many songs of my own dear country, but the devil 
a one of tnem care I be after ainging, for fear of an a- 
position. 

Nancy. I never thought onj ahame o* aug^t I em 
said or sang yet, an* I carena if it were a* put in bliek 
an* white. An* sae, if nane o* you will begin, I*U gte 
ye a sang that a sweetheart o* mine made about myid], 
and sent me it in a Valentine. 

Naxot Hag9. 

I. 
O SAW ye this sweet bonny lassie o* mlne^ 
Or saw ye the smile on her cheek aae divine ; 
Or saw ye the kind love that ^eaka In her ee ? 
Sure nadbody e*er was sae happy as me I 



It*8 no that she dances sae light on the green, 
It*8 no the slmpUdty marked in her mien ; 
But O, it*s the kind love that speaka in her eei, 
That makes me as happy as happy can be. 



To meet her alane *mang the green leafy tree^ 
When naebody kens, an* when naebody sees ; 
To breathe oat the soul in a nfi mdting kiss- 
On earth here there's naethlng is equal to this. 



I have felt every bliss which the soul can enjoy, 
When friends drded round me, and nought to annoy ; 
I have fdt every joy that illumines the breast, 
When the fiill flowing bowl is nioet warmly cvess'd;— 



But O, there's a sweet and a heavenly charm 
In lUe*s early day, when the boaom is warm ; 
When Bonl meets wi* soul in a saft mdting kii 
On earth sare there'a naethlng is equal to tbii ! 

fFat Od, you women are aye singing about kissiog. 
Fient haet ye can sing about but kissing ! I wiih ye 
were a* kissed blind. 

Donald. She pe a very cood and a very Ihoring ioog. 

ColHmi. Why, now, Nancy, 'pon my shoal that w«i 

no lover of yours at all— at all who made that song; 

for the follow who made it has been as good a poetet u 
mv own dare beloved Paddy Whack. And so, if it «• 
a lover of yours, you must be aficr tdling us bis name. 

Nancy. I will not tell his name, for he is a »c^**: 
dest young man ; and if he heard me singing it, be vad 
be flt to sink down through the ground. ButaJaodi 
H stand for hia name. , . 

ColUns. A J and a H ? WTiy, then, thatstandififf 
Robie Buma, and to be anre it does. 
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Wat. The nun's a goWk j fbr that itand* Tui out niu- 

Cotfio. The dnU it doei ? Whf, and to be iuk, I 
bncv il itoDd for Kuntbody. 

JVoKj. But it il DDi B aong o' out master's, for the 
lid tbii vrote it i* a diker to bii biirineas, and a \aj 
%vii en' uniablc lad be ii, though I say it that shoudna 
■ir i(> Bat come nov, Wat, je piomijed lu Auld John 
NimL 

Ovaci. 0, Auld John Ntcol ! Auld John Nicol ! 

Wat. I nunn gang an' look vbat tiue deerJIe o' 
btuls ere doin); firtt. 

Oaaa. No, no ! If Tou gane ID the beasts, we'll no 
lee jon the night again. Auld John Nicol ! Auld 
)Am .Virol ! and ung bim without the oiretword. 

WaU Nih ! It winna ling for man alire without the 



m ling of an anid forbear o' mf tin, 

Twceddlmn, tiraddlain, tirenty-one, 
K man thai for fun wu never outdoar, 

And hie nune it ma Auld John Nlctd o' Wbluk 
AuM JohD Niod he lo'ed hU glaae, 

Tireeddlam, twaddluni, tireotr-one. 
An' wnl be likit the toaata to pan, 

ifi hey for brsre John Nieol o' Whim 1 

Aotd Jidui Nicol gud oot to fight, ka 
Bu ■' ped itnng that ehould hae gMie right, fee; 
Dm aold John Nicol kneel'd down to pny. 
But oenr • wKd JiAn Niod eoold ny. 

AnU Jelm Nicol be lo'ed a lu^ 

Bat I denoa teU you what came to pan ( 

Fw the bndle came up In an unco faist^ 

in' lununan'd him down to speak wi' the priest. 

^ Then luld John Niml be changed hie hue, 

I Porhlsboitgreirnd, aa'hlsftcailgrenblue. 

I Jelui mcol gaed oat, John Nicol gaed In, 

j An' he (riah'd he lud been in the well to the chin. 

" Sbeme la' il 1" quo' John, " I often hae thought 
I Wha wine at women will low at nought ; 
But I hae heart to do ill to obd*^ 
S« I will e'an mak the haiis my ain," 

TW anld John Nicol be got ■ wife. 
And be nerer got riccan fun In bis life ;— 
Row, John Nicol he singi hae mom till e'en, 

Twnddlam twaddlnm, twenty-on^ 
Tke happifri man that erer waa gem, 

An- it's hey for braie John Nlool a' Whnii ! 

0«a«. It was pdrg te »ery peat ting ts ould fellow 
owld doo to pe taking At pretty mbaida allogelher, 
, J™<S- Wbat for hare you neret taken apretty maid 
» theglther, then, Donald ? wuld y« no get aae i' your 



leDiioiiret'i mhaid of Aaiint, and waa Tety iony when 
^bad to go and left her. Put it ia te lore itory— 
who tmgs no* ? 

CoJftM. Why, rn aing joo a song, that I will, and 
•genuino one of mr own dare aranuy too, maide he 
*« blesMd feUow, Paddy Whack, the poet of Tip- 
peiafy. 

DtNHIl DELAKT. 

In aWfM Tlpperary, the pride of the throne, 

I bit, dane«d a good Jig, and haw song a miod SMW J 



On the green, as I o^er'd, I acuce bent the gran 

To a bottle a friend— and no foe to ■ haL 
At burling, my fellow conld never be found, 
For whoerer 1 Jeetled aooa came to the gmnnd ; 
And the girls all sma* that they ite'er could meet any 
Could tickle their iaocy like Dennis Delany. 

With my whack about, see it out, Dennis my jewel , 
Och! why wiUyonleareai? How tan you be cTnei ? 
Paddywhack may go trudgeIt,andMurtoch O'Blaney, 
Well part with them all for dear Dennis Ddany. 

Young Shednh O'Sbsnnon waa so fand of me. 
That whenever we met we could never igTee ; 
Sayi I, " My dear SbeeUh, we'll awm and the fray, 
For no longer In aweet TipperBry 111 stay." 
When the girls all found I was going to leave them, 
Tbey swore that &om death the woild conld not itTe 

" O we'll leave all our friendi, though ever m many. 

If you'll let us go vrilh you, awalte Dmnla Delany 1" 

With m; whack about, &c. 

To the road then I went, and I trudged it along, 
And, by way of being silent, I lilted a song; 
" Hey lor Dublin !" says I, <■ where 111 sea the fine laaei^ 
Get married, and drink, and ne'er mind howUme passes. " 
But when I arrived, and found every lady 
Short-waisted— thinks I, They are married already. 
" By my ahout, now," eayi I, " marriage here Is the &• 

To breed young recruits for defence of the na^on." 
With my whack about, &c. 

To the grand panorama, that every one talks of, 
Awmy then I goes and Immediately walka ofT^ 
But I were astonished, as much as e'er man inta, 
To see a stt-flght on an oaaa of canvan. 
But some were a-weefdng, and some were a- wailing. 
Where Dublin once stood to see ahlps now K-aoliing ; 
But what in my mind made It still seem the stranger. 
Though I atood In the midst, I stood out of all danger. 
With my whaok about, && 

Then to see a fine play, which I ne'er aaw before, 
To Crow Street I went, without three or four more ; 
And up Btain I walk'd, for to see things the better, 
And bought b play-bii), though I knew not a letter. 
But the crowd was so great, and the players so funny, 
I laugh'd more, I'm sure, than the worth of my money ; 
But the boys went all mad, and I maddest of any. 
When all the muddans play'd Dennis Delany. 
With their whack alMnit, he 



half BO good . . 
not a little girl ia all my native eountry of Ai 
will not pe mbaking a beltermoet aong tan tat whenever 
ahe pe coing into tbove. 

CuUlm. Pon my thoul and body, but you as out of 
your reckoning there, aid buckeen t for there never 



JXAX iiugt. 

1. 

There*i a bonny IxNiny hadie that I ken o* ! 
Tliw*i a bonny bonny laddio thai I ken o* 1 

And aHboof k ke be bnft yonn^ 

He htm a tweel wooing tongne^ 
Tbe bonny bonny laddie tbat I ken o* f 

«. 
He hm waled me for hie aln, an* I trow kia, O I 
For it*s needier to deny tkat I loe kli% O I 

Wben I eee kie fiiee oome ben» 

Tban a* tke lads I ken, 
I tkink tkena Me fio* &r below kiai» 1 

a 

lliere If Annie^ tke demnre canning fidry, O ! 
Our Nancy, an' Buni*k bonny Mary, O ! 

Tkey may set tkeir cape at kim. 

An* greet till tkey gae blln*. 
Bat bis lore frae bis Jean will nerer rary, O ! 

4. 
Hell come to ma at e'en tkougk ke^ weary, O ! 
An* tke way be baitb darksome an* eiry, O f 

An* bell tiri at tke ^n. 

An* cry, ** Jeannie, let me in. 
For my boeem it boms to be near yc^ O t " 

5. 
He*s a queer bonny laddie tbat I ken o* I 
He*s a dear bonny laddie tbat 1 ken o* ! 

For be*ll tak me on his knee, 

An* he*ll reaye a kiss frae me, 
Tke bonny bonny laddie that I ken o* t 

Wat, Gudc forgle us, on o* kissing again ! No thing 
do they think about, free mominff till night, I beliere, 
thae lasses, but kiss kisiing I Shame fa* me gin erer 
I beard aught like it I 

Nancy. Wat, what was your sang about ? 

WaL Hem !-.! maun away see what thae plaguit 
beasts are doing. 

OmM€s. Ha, ha, ha, ha I 

Donald, Ha, ha, ha 1 te Erisber pe peat crtat much 
by a cailiag og. 

Shepherd {behind the ceiling,) Ye hae done Tcrra 
weel for ae night, bairns, an* ye may gie ower now 
when you like, lor my 8heet*s filled up, an* I hae down 
every word that you liave either said or sung. What are 
ye feared for ?— an* what arc ye skirling at ? Tell tale 
about the next week, and whoever tells the best ane, my 
friend Hanry and I will baith gie a good fairing to. 



THE TIOBR'S CAVS. 



▲X ADTElTTUmK AMOMO THX MODITTAIKS OF 

QUITO. 

{Tranetatedfiam the Danish t^ElmquiHy and the der* 
man of uQringj by one of the Authors <^ the **^ Odd 
Volumey*^ " Tales and Legends^** jtr.) 

On leaving tlie Indian village, we continued to wind 
round Chimboraaso's wide base; but its snow*crowned 
head no longer shone above us in clear brilliancy, for 
a dense fog was gathering gradually around it. Our 
guides looaed anxiously toWMxis it, and annouocod their 
apprebensioos of a violeot storm. We soon found that 
their fears were well-founded. The fog rapidly covered 
and obscured the whole of the mountain ; the atmos^ 
phere was suflTocatiog, and yet so humid that the steel 
work of our watches was covered with rust, and the 
watcties stopL The river beside which we were travel* 



ling rushed down with still greater impetuotity; ssd 
froin the defks of the rocks which lay on the left of 
our path, were suddenly precipitated smsll livskti, 
that bore the roots of trees, and innumerable lerpeott, 
along with them. Ttiese rivulets often caoie down lo 
suddenly and violently that we had great difficulty in 
preserving our footing. The thunder at length begas to 
roll, and resounded through tbe roountainout psim 
with the most terrific grandeur. Then came the ririd 
lightning, — flash following flash— above, around, be- 
neathf—every where a sea of fire. We sought a mooeo- 
tary shelter in a deft of the rocks, whilst one of out 
guides hastened forward to seek a more secure asylnm. 
In a short time he returned, and informed us that be 
had discovered a spacious cavern, which would sfford ui 
sufiicient protection from the elements. We proceeded 
thither immediately, and, with great difficulty, and not a 
little danger, at last got into it. I 

The noise and raging of the stuim continued with to 
much violence, that we could not liear the sound of osi j 
own voices. I had placed myself neu tlie entrance of 
the cave, and could observe, through tbe opening, which 
was straight and narrow, tbe singular scene withouL 
The highest cedar trees were struck down, or bent like 
reeds ; monkeys and parrots lay strewed upon tbe , 
ground, killed by the fUling branches < the wster had 
collected in tlte path we had just passed, and harried 
along it like a mountaia stream. From every thing I 
saw I thought it extremely probable that we should be 
obliged to pass some days in this caveia. When th; 
storm, however, had somewhat abated, our guides vm- 
tured out in order to ascertain if it were possible to csa- 
tioue our journey. Tlie cave in wliich we had tskn re- 
fuge was so extremely dark, that if we moved a few 
paces from the entrance, we could not see aa inch befon 
us ; and we were debating as to ttie pcopriety of les? iag 
it even before the Indians came back, when weiuddeoly 
heard a singular nroaning or growling. in the further eod 
of the cavern, which instantly fixed all our attention. 
Wharton and myself listened anxiously, Imt our darui| 
and inconsiderate young friend Lincoln, together with 
my huntsman, crept about upon their hands snd knees, 
and endeavoured to discover, by groping, from whence 
the sound proceeded. They had not advanced far ioto 
the cavern before we heard them utter an exdainatioB 
of surprise ; and they returned to us, each csnyiog in 
his arms aa animal singolsriy marked, and about the 
size of a cat, seemingly of great atrength and power, 
and fumiahed with immense tangs. The eyes were of a 
green colour ; strong claws were upon their feet ; snd a 
blood-red tongue hung out of their mouths. Wharton 
had scarcely gkmced at them when he exclaimed in coo- 
stemation, *^ Good Qod ! we have oome into tbe den of 
a **— — He was interrupted by a fearful cry of dis- 
may from our guides, who came rushing precipitsicly 
towards us, calUng out, ^' A tiger I a tiger!** sod^ 
the same time, witti extraordinary rapidity, they dimbed 
up a cedar tree which stood at the entrance of tbe esre, 
and hid themselves among tbe branches. 

After the firat sensatidn of horror and sarprise, which 
rendered me motionless for a moment, had subsided, 
I grasped my fire-arms. Wharton had already r^gsined 
his composure and self-possession ; and be celled to os 
to assist him instantly in blocking u^ the month of tbt 
cave with an immense stone wliich fortunately lay near 
it. Tbe sense of approaching danger augmented osr 
strength ; for we now distinctly heard tbe growl of the 
feroc&tts animal, and we were lost beyond redemptiM 
if it reached tbe entrance before we could get it dsied. 
Ere this was done, we could distiacUy see the ti^ 
bounding towards the spot, and stooping in order tp creep 
into his den by the narrow opening. At this fcsrfol 
oMiment, our exertiotti were anceeasfol, and the gif^ 
stone kept the wild beast at bay. There was. a HPM 
open space, however, Utt between tbe top of the eo^ 
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truce tnd the ttont, through whkh wc eovld see the 
h«d of the animal, iUamioated by its glowmg eyes, 
vhieh it rolled, glaring with fiiry upon tts. Its fright- 
fal Tosiing, too, penetrated to the depths ct the ca?ern, 
and was answered by the hoarse growliDg ct the cube, 
vhieh Lineohi and Frank had now tossd from them. 
Our fefDciqus enemy attempted 6rst to remote tlie stone 
with his powerful daws, and then to push it with his 
betd from its place ; and^these efforts, proring abortive, 
Kmd only to increase his wrath. He ottered a tremen- 
dous, hsart*piercing howl, and his flaming eyes darted 
light faito the darkiwss of onr retreat. 

'' Now is the time to fire at him,'* said Wharton, with 
hii osual ralmaess ; "aim at his eyes ; the ball will go 
thronrii his brain, and we shall then hare a chance to 
get rid of him.** 

Frank seised his donble-banelled gan, and Lincoln his 
ptitols. The former placed the muszle within a few 
inches of the tiger, and Lincoln did the same. At Whar- 
Um*i cooiniaad, they both drew the triggers at the same 
moment; but no shot followed. The tiger, who seemed 
aware that the flash indicated an attack upon him, sprang 
grovUog fhmi the entrance ; but, fieeling himself unhurt, 
immediately turned back again, and stationed himself 
in hit former place. The powder in both pieces was 
vet ; they therefbre proceeded to draw the useless load- 
ing, whibt Wharton and myself hastened to seek our 
powder flask. It was so extremely dark, that we were 
obliged to grope about the cave ; and at last, coming in 
eoQtact with the cnbs, we heard a rustling noise, as if 
they were playing with some metal substance, which we 
MOO discorered was the eantoter we were looking for. 
Most mfortunately, howewer, the animals had pushed 
off the lid with their daws, and the powder had been 
strewed oreir the damp earth, and rendered entirely use- 
Ins. This horrible discovery ezdted the greatest con- 
stetnstion. 

"AH is now orer," sdd Whsrton; "we have only 
now to choose whether we shall die of hunger, together 
vidi these animals who are shut up along with us, or 
open the entrance to the blood-thirsty monster wHhout^i 
•ad 10 make a quicker end of the matter.*' 

So saymg, he placed himself dose beside the stone 
vhidi, for tiie moment, defended us, and looked un- 
dauntedly upon the lightning eves of the tiger. Lin- 
cda raved and swore ; and Franlc took a piece of strong 
cord ftera his pocket, and hastened to the farther end of 
the iesTe— I knew not with what design. We soon, 
^H^vever, heard a low, stifled groaning ; and the tiger, who 
had heard it also, became more restless and disturbed 
^hao ever ! He went backwards and fbrwards before 
the entrsnce of the cave in the most wild and impetuous 
manaer^then stood stfll, and, stretching out his neck in 
the direction of the forest, broke forth into a deafening 
hovL Our two Indian guides took advantage of this 
<>ppsrtunfty to discharge several arrows from the tree, 
tie was struck naore than once ; but the light weapons 
^^oonded back hannless fh>m his thick skin. At length, 
^ever, one of them struck him near the eye, and the 
*rrow remained sticking in the wound, fie now broke 
anew into the wUdest fury, sprang at the tree, and tore 
it with his dawa, as if he would biive dragged it to the 
ground. But having at length succeeded in getting rid 
of the amiw, he became more calm, and laid himsdf 
dowo as beibie in front of the cave* 

Vnmk now returned from the lower end of the den, 
vid a gknee showed us what he had been doing. In 
<^ hinsd, and dangUng flrom the end of a string, were 
^ tl^cube. He bad straoglad them ; and before we 
*^ aware what he Intended, he threw them throo^ 
the opening to the tiger. No sooner did the animal per- 
ceive them than he gaaed earnestly upon them, and be- 
Cte etamliie th^ dosdy,* turning ihem cauttously 
i si^ to side. As soon as he became aware that 
^7 ^ws dead, he nttend so pierdiig a bowl of sorrow, 



that we were obliged to put onr hands to our ears. 
When I upbraided my hunuman for the cruel action 
he had so rashly committed, I percdved, by his blunt 
and abrupt answers, that he also had lost all hope of 
rescue from pur impending fate, and that under these 
drcumstanoes the ties between master and servant were 
dissolved. For my own part, without knowing why, I 
could not help believing that some unexpected assist- 
ance would yet rescue us from so horrible a fate. Alas ! 
I little antidpated the sacrifice that my rescue was to cos t 

The thunder had now ceased, and the storm had 
sunk to a gentle gale ; the songs of birds were again 
beard in the neighbouring forest, and the sunbeams 
sparkled in the drops that hung from the leaves. We 
saw through the aperture how all nature was reviving 
after tlie wild war of elements which had so recently 
taken place ; but the contrast only made our dtuation 
the more horrible. We were in a grave fhmi which 
there was no deliverance ; and a monster, worse than the 
fabled Cerberus, kept watch over us. The tiger had 
laid himself down beside his whelps. He was a beauti- 
ful animal, of great sise and strength, and his limbs 
being stretched out at their fuU length, displayed his 
immense power of muscle. A double row of great teeth 
stood liar enough apart to show his larae rod tongue, 
from which the white foam fell in large drops. All at 
once another roar was hesrd at a distance, and the tiger 
immediately rose and answered it with a mournful 
howL At the same instant, our Indians uttered a 
shriek, which announced that some new danger threau 
ened us. A few moments confirmed our wont fears, 
for another tiger, not quite so large as the former, came 
rapidly towards the spot where we were. 

** This enemy will prove more cruel than the other,'* 
said Wharton ; '* for thb is the female, and she knows 
no pity for those who deprive her of her young.** 

The howld which the tigress gave, when she had exa- 
mined the bodies of her cubs, surpassed every thing of 
horrible that we had yet heard $ and the tiger mingled 
his mournful cries with hers. Suddenly her roating was 
lowered to a hoarse growling, and we saw her anxiously 
stretch out her head, extend her wide and smoking nos- 
trils, and look as if she wei^ determined to discover im- 
mediately the murderers df her yotmg. Her eyes quick- 
ly fell upon us, and she made a spring fbrward with the 
intention of penetrating to our place of refuge. Per- 
ha|*s she might have been enabled, by her immense 
strength, to push away the stone, had we not, with all 
our united power, held it against her. When she found 
that all her efforts were fruitless, she approached the 
tiger, who lay stretched out beside his cubs, and he rose 
and joined in her hollow roarings. They stood together 
for a few moments, as if in consultation, and then sud- 
denly went off at a rapid pace, and disappeared from 
our sight. Thdr howling died away in the distance, 
and then cntirdy ceased. We now began to entertain 
better hopes of our condition ; but Wharton shook his 
head — ** Do not flatter yoursdves,** said he, '* with the 
belief that theae animals will let us escape out of their 
dght till they have had their revenge. The hours we 
have to live are numbered." 

Neverthdess, there stUl appeared a chance of our 
rescue, for, to our surprise, we saw both our Indians 
standing before the entrance, and heard them call to us 
to seize the only possibility of our yet saving ourselves 
by instant flight, for that the tigers had only gone 
round the hd^t to seek anodier inlet to the cave, with 
which they were no doubt acquainted. In the greatest 
haste the stone was pushed aside, and we stent forth from 
what we had consider^ a living grave. Wharton was 
the last who left it ; he was unwilling to lose his double* 
barrelled gun, and stopped to take it up : the rest of us 
thought only of making our escape. We now heard 
once more the roaring of the tigers, though at a dis- 
tance ; and following the example of our guides, we pre- 
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dpitately struck into a side path. From the nnmber of 
roots and branches of trees with which the storm had 
strewed oar way, and the slipperiness of the road, our 
flight was slow and difficult. Wharton, thoujrh an ac- 
tive seaman, had a heavy step, and had great difficulty 
in keeping pace with us, and we were often obliged to 
slacken our own on his account 

We had proceeded thus for about a quarter of an 
hour, when we found that our way led along the edge of 
a rocky cliff, with innumerable fissures. We had just 
entered upon it, when suddenly the Indians, who were 
before us, uttered one of their piercing shrieks, and we 
immediately became aware that th; tigers were in pur* 
suit of us. Urged by despair, we rushed towards one 
of the breaks, or gulfs, in our way, orer which was 
thrown a bridge of reeds, that sprang up and down at 
every step, and could be trode with Mfety bv the light 
foot of the Indians alone. Deep in the hollow below 
rushed an impetuous stream, and a thousand pointed 
and jagged rocks threatened destruction on every side. 
Lincoln, my huntsman, and myself, passed over the 
chasm in safety ; but Wharton was still in the middle 
of the waving bridge, and endeavouring to steady him- 
self, when both the tigers were seen to issue from the 
adjoining for.st ; and Uie moment they descried v^ they 
bounded towards us with dreadful roarings. Mean- 
while, Wharton had nearly gamed the safe side of the 
gulf, and we were all clamboring up the rocky cliff ex- 
cept Lincoln, who remained at the reedy bridge to as- 
sist his friend to step upon firm ground. Wharton, 
though the ferocious animals were close upon him, never 
lost his coursge or presence of mind. As soon as he had 
gained the edge of the cliff, he knelt down, and with his 
sword divided the fastenings by which the bridge was at- 
tached to the rock. He expected that an effbcrual barrier 
would thus be put to the farther progress of our pur- 
suers'; but he was mistaken, for he had scarcely accom- 
plished his task, when the tigress, without a moment*s 
pause, rushed towasds the chasm, and attempted to 
bound over it. It was a fearful sight to see the mighty 
animal suspended, for a moment, in the air, above the 
abyss; but the scene passed like a flash of lightning. 
Her strength was not equal to the distance ; she fell into 
the gulf, and before she reached the bottom, she was 
torn into a thousand pieces by the jagged points of the 
rocks. Her fate did not in the least dismay her com- 
panion ; he followed her with an immense spring, and 
reached the opposite side, but only with his fore claws; 
and thus he dung to the edge of the precipice, endea- 
vouring to gain a footing. The Indians again uttered 
a wild shriek, as if all hope had been lost. But Whar- 
ton, who was nearest the edge of the rock, advanced 
courageously towards the tiger, and struck his sword 
into the animal's breast £nraged beyond all measure, 
the wild beast collected all his strength, and with a vio- 
lent effort, fixing one of his hind legs upon the edge of 
the diff, he seized Wharton by the thigh. That hennc 
man still preserved his fortitude ;—ht grasped the trunk 
of a tree with his left hand, to steady and support him- 
sdf, while with his right he wrenched^ and violently 
turned the sword that was still in the breast of the tiger. 
All this was the work of an instant. The Indians, 
Frank, and myself, hastened to his assistance ; but Lin- 
coln, who was already at lib side, had seized Wharton*s 
gun, which lay near upon the ground, and struck so 
powerful a blow with the butt end upon the head of the 
tiger, that the animal, stunned and overpowered, let go 
his hold, and fell back into the abyss. All would have 
been well had it ended thus ; but the unfortunate Lin- 
coin had not calculated upon the force of his blow ; he 
staggered forward, reeled upon the edge o( the preci- 
pice, extended his hand to seize upon any thing to save 
Limself^but in vain. His foot skpped ; for an instant 
he hovered over the gulf, and then was plunged into it, 
to rise no more ! 



We gave vent to a shriek of horror, and then fiort 
few minutea there was a dead and awful ulence. When 
we were able to revert to our own oooditioD, I fonnd 
Wharton fainting upon the brink of the precipiee. We 
examined bis woimd, and fbtrod that he was torn in s 
dreadful manner, and the blood flowed ineessandyfron 
the wide and deep gash. The Indians collected lome 
planu and herbs, the application of which stopped the 
bleeding ; and we then bound np the mangkd limb, 
while poor Wharton lay perfectly insensible. Uisbrestb. 
mg was thick and heavy, and his pulse beat feverisblj. 
It was now evening, aiid we were obliged to feiolfe 
upon passing the night under the shdter of some deft 
in the rocks. The Indians lighted a fire to keep tbe 
wild beasts from our couch ; and, having gathered lone 
fruit, I partook of a meal that was tbe most sorrowfol 
of my life. No aleep visited my eyes that night Int 
at Wharton*s bed, and listened to his deep breathing. 
It became always more and more hard and deep, sod lai 
hand grasped violently, as if in convulsive movements. 
His consdousness had not returned, and in this kitos- 
tion he passed the whole night In the rooming, the In- 1 
dians thought it would be best to bear our woanded j 
friend back to the village we had left the previous day. I 
They plaited some strong branches together, and fens- . 
ed a bridge to repass the gulf. It was a moomfiil pio> 
cession. On the way Wharton suddenly opened hii < 
eyes, but instantly closed them again, and lay si im- 
movable as before. Towards evening we'drev nor 
our destination, and our Indian friends, when they av 
our situation, expressed the deepest sympathy ; bot tbe 
whole tribe assembled ronnd us, and ottered piereiBg 
cries of grief, when they learnt poor Lincoln*s uohif ^ 
fate. Yanna, the fair maiden whoie besrt he had voo, 
burst into tears ; aiid her brothers hastened awav, aeooii- 

ruiied by some other Indiana, in search of the bodj' 
remained with my wounded friend ; he still lay appa- 
rently insensible to every thing that pasMd around Iiiid< 
Towards morning sleep overpowered me. A tong of 
lamentation and mourning aroused me. It wai the In- 
dians returning with Iiincoln*B body. Yanna wsi at 
the head of the procession. I hascened to meet then, 
but was glad to turn back again, when my ejca ^ 
upon the torn and lifeless body of am young companioo. | 
Tbe Indians had laid him upon the tigers* skmi, which 
they had strewed with green boughs ; and they nov 
bore him to the burial-place of their tribe. Vanns sa- 
crificed on his tomb the most beautiful ornament she 
possessed — her long black Jiair— >an offering upon the 
grave of him who had first awakened the feelings of 
tenderness in her innocent bosom. 

On the third day, as I sat at Wharton's bed, hend* 
denly moved ; he raised his hetfd, and op(«iog ^^ 
eyes, gated fixedly upon a comer of the room* Uii 
countenance changed in a most extraordinary msnna; 
it was deadly pale, and aeemed to be turning to msrhk* 
I saw that the hand of death was upon him. '* All is 
over,** he gasped out, while his looks eontioned fixed 
upon the same spot *^ There it stands !** and, on say* 
inig these wotdt, he feU back and died. 



A MIGHT SCENE IN IRBLANIX 

By the Editor of the Invemest Courier. 

It is scarcely possible fn the ImaghMtion even oft 
poet to paint a more beautiful landscape than thatvBia 
stretches between tbe bay of Dnndalk, on the noitfa-cast 
coast of Ireland, and the deep secluded vale of B***"*: 
dale. The characteristic charms, both of soft and of 
Alpine scenery, are here combined. Woods of taw- 
riant growth and foliage— vales girdled by rocks and 
ocean— the wildness and sublimity of primitive sstait, 
and the social joy and fertility of inland cttltivatioo, sit ' 
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blended together in careless beauty and magnificence* 
On the east rises a ridge of lofty mountains, their sides 
cofered in summer with blossomed heath, furse, and 
nioes, which afibrd shelter for abundance of game, wild 
bees, sod singing birds, besides scenting the air with a 
peculiar and del^htful fragrance. Numberless rivulets 
burst from fissures in the rocks, their dear waters spark, 
ling in the sun, and mingling in their descent with the 
green and crimson hues of the various plants which it 
is the business and dslight of many a fair hand to 
gather and arrange. Mineral waters also abound in the 
TsUeys^sainted wells, canopied by rude and broken 
arches of stone, and shaded by solitary fan-like trees, 
where at sunrise and sunset the superstitious peasantry 
itiU repair, to partake of the blesseid waters, and relate 
legends of miraculous faith and power. Scattered along 
the shores and hills, numerous cairns, or tumuli, point 
out the graves of Ireland*s ancient warriors ; and in 
miny of the secluded pastoral enclosures, fragments of 
old balls and convents — ruined walls and mouldering 
irches — lend interest and solemnity to the wild land- 
scspe, and still wilder tale and ballad, of the Irish moun- 
taios. 

Bat I wander ftom my theme. Happening one even- 
ing in spring to be traversing the hills to which I have 
alladed, I iMensibly rambled on till I had gone too far 
to retrace my steps before nigbtfalL Knowing, bow- 
ever, the path I was pursuing, I resolved to proceed in 
the direction of Carlingford bay, and, reposing for the 
night in a glen at no great distance, return on the fol- 
lowing momtng. Tiie moon soon rose above the craggy 
tops o( the Mome mountains, six miles to the east of 
that 00 which I stood, and I perceived that the inter- 
vening glen or valley was filled with a huge dense fug, 
that, spreading in the uncertain moonlight, bore no in- 
•pt rrsemblance to a wide agitated sea. In crossing 
these mountains at night, travellers are often so com- 
pletely enveloped in the mist, that, after vainly eodea- 
Touring to make their way oter bog and precipice, they 
ire fa& to take shelter in some nook or cavern, till 
momiog dissipate the vapours. Impressed with this 
far, and seeing a light issue from a hut at no great dis- 
tance, on the sooth side of the mountain, I determined 
to take refuge under iu roof, rather than incur the pro- 
bable risk of seeking better quarters farther onward. 
Diverging from the l^ten track, I therefore made up 
to the spot; but before reaching it, I heard the moving 
seeents of a female voice, evidently engaged in the task 
of wailing or lamentation. I rapped gently at the door. 
It wss opened by an old woman, bent and withered by 
toil and age, yet retaining a keen sparkling glance, and 
considerable vivacity In her demeanour. She was evi- 
dently a true dcnisoi of the mountains, hale and cheer- 
ful, in spite of years and misfortune, and equally alive 
to mirth and sorrow. The latter, however, seemed now 
to be the predominant feeling. Making known to the 
sadent dame the dreumstanoes that had brought me to 
btf door, I solicited shelter for the nighu <^ Shelter,** 
said she, with the true indigenous sest and cordiality — 
^^ O yes, and weloome ; but it*s no place for any one. 
The man of the house is dead, and hts poor wife is here 
breaking her heart for him ; and good reason she has, 
for it*s himself was the fine husband to her.** 

I stooped and entered the cabin, and, at one glance, 
law that the shadow of death had indeed descended on 
the humble cottage. On a table, in the midst of the 
^se, lay the corpse of a tall man, covered with a sheet, 
the httd resting on a bundle of straw, partially covered 
with linen. Fromtheroofwerehungsheets that nearly en- 
circled the table, and gave it the appearance of a bed 
with curtains. Above the head of the corpse were pin- 
ned some paltry prints of the Nativity, the Flight into 
Kgypt, &C., and the difierent comers of the rude tempo- 
Tirj bier were decorated with ribands, each bunch bemg 
formed in the shape of a cross. From this touching 



display of funereal poverty and finery, I turned to sur- 
vey the interior of the cotu^e. One end was boarded off 
for keeping the potatoes, and in the other was a hanging 
drettir, oontuning a few wooden noggins and trenchers. 
Underneath was the iron pot, the peasant's sole cooking 
utensil, accompanied by a red earthen pitcher for hold- 
ing water* Several home-made candles, composed of 
strings of tow dipped in rosin, were suspended from the 
wall; and two of them, inserted in cleft sticks, served, 
with the aid of a good turf fire, to illuminate the dwell- 
ing. On a stool, by the side of the corpse, sat the mis- 
tress of the house, a stout robust woman, apparently 
about thirty years of age. She rose at my entr mce, and 
motioning me to a seat near the fire, resumed her for- 
mer place. The old woman having latched the door, 
also approached the fire, and, sitting down in a comer, 
pulled out a dhudecn^ or pipe, from behind a large stone 
which served for a hob, and began smoking, equally 
silent and sorrowfuL 

After a short pahse, I ventured to ask if there were 
no other persons to be at the wake, when Uie grandmo. 
ther replied, that there were plenty of friends and clc 
veent too, but that they were all gone to buy things for 
the wake and funeral. *^ 1*11 warrant,** added she, ^< we 
shall have a good wake, for noor Larry himself was the 
boy that was never backward at going to one; and 1*11 
go bail that some of the boys from the Olen will come 
to help the hatU with the car up the mountain.'* 

The conjecture was soon proved to be correct, for, in 
a few momenta, the noise of a car rattling up the rocky 
path that led to the cabin announced the approach of 
the cavalcade from ^^the town.** Their arrival was 
greeted by both the females with violent clapping of 
hands, and the moat vociferous screams— a proceedUig 
which, I afterwards learned, was of no small importance, 
for, by ita strict observance, it is believed that all the 
relations of the deceased are preserved, for at least twelve 
months, from a calamity siniilar to that they had met to 
deplore. 

The party having reached the door, two stout men 
entered, one bearing a ktt of whisky, and the other a 
sack filled with loaves ot bfead, which they deposited 
in a comer near the fire. Two others then brought in 
a large basket, containing tea, sugar, tobacco, and pipes, 
with the deal boards of which the coffin was to be made, 
and the pall with which it was to be covered. A bro- 
ther of the deceaaed, bight ^^ Jack MatShane,** now ap. 
proached the fire, and Mluting me with a low bow, said 
he supposed I was ^< a stranger in those parts.** I an- 
swered in the affirmative, and mentioned that, in co- 
mtng over the mountain, I waa induced, by the fog, which 
he must have seen below, to solicit shelter for the night. 
*^ Then you are heartily welcome,** said the warm-heart- 
ed Irishman ; ** and if you don*t like to stop at the 
wake, one of us will go down to the Olen with you after 
supper.** I thanked him cordially for his kind offer ; 
but, my curiosity being excited to witness a genuine un- 
sophisticated Irish wake, expressed my dedre to remain 
and be present at the ceremony. 

The scene now took a different turn. The handy lads 
of the Glen, maugre the presence of the still cold corpse, 
which haunted me like i( spdl, were evidently rips for 
mirth and good fellowship ; the old grandmother aeemed 
nothine loath — and Molchy Murphy, the widow, looked 
up and smiled through her tesrs. We, good Protestants, 
are taught in infancy to believe that every sign of re- 
joicing evinced on Christmas day is another pang planted 
in the breast of the great enemy of mankind ; and our 
mercurial neighbours of the <' green isle ** seem to think, 
that every burst of merriment at a wake is another ror rk 
of respect paid to the manes of the deceaaed. Both 
traditions are no doubt equally falladims, and neither is 
much to be lauded ; but we may weK pardon the poor 
oppressed Irish peasantry, if their mirth and sadness be 
cliwely intermingled, and change as £ut as theiighto 
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and thadowt that croM each othtr on their sunnj motin* 
tains. 

'' Anah, Shedah Murphy I ** exclaimed a ^* tight bay,** 
named Bryan Rooney, ^* I with yoa would inake ut a 
bit of ^faste. There's plenty of good tea, white bread, 
and whitlcy in the house, and there's not another woman 
in the baiony that can do it better than yourself^ when 
you ha?e got the things to do it wHb.** 

^^ Good luck to you, Bryan,*' rajfipbd the old womaut 
touched with his courtier-like language, ^* you've got a 
tongue would wile the bird oflT the tree-^jmany is the 
sore heart you have made ;"— and she instantly set to the 
work of preparation. A rousing turf-fire was speedily 
biasing on the hearth, aided by the active ezntions of 
the aforesaid Bryan, who blew it sedulously with his 
hat ; and the iron pot, which was to serve in the double 
capacity of kettle and tea-pot, being filled with water, 
was in a few moments singing like a Unite in *< the leafy 
woods of June." The widow then brought forward a 
box in which she kept her cloak and &inday gown, 
and, placing it in the most advantageous situation to serve 
for a table, ordered the noggins to be got in requisition 
for the guests. Sheelah, this grandmother, having per- 
formed this necessary service, measured our the tea with 
a horn spoon into the pot, and then cut up two loaves 
into slices, each (to borrow a (imile of Jack MacShane's) 
being about the dimensions of <* a smoothing-iron." 
Whatever may be urged by strong-nerved philosophers 
against ^^the cups that cheer but not inebriate,' the 
company at widow Murphy's seemed by no means to 
recognise the force of their arguments. Noggin after 
noggin was emptied and replenished \ and if the mode 
in which the beverage was prepared did not tend to im- 
prove its flavour, it had the effect of augmenting iu 
strength, and kcq>ing it equal to the lasL After the 
'^ tea-tackle" (as Cobbett says) was removed^ a more ge- 
nial and inspiring liquid was introduced. The whisky- 
keg was placed on a stone by the fire-side, and Sheelah 
having extracted a peg from one end, drew off a quan- 
tity in the pitcher, and handed it over to Jack Mac- 
Shane. Jack filled out a bumper in a bom, and, lift- 
ing up his eyes, drank very devoutly—^' Here's God rest 
the soul of the poor man under boord'*^'-^^ sentiment 
which called forth a hearty ** amen " from all the as- 
sembled mourners. Each having pledged a libation to 
the spiritual welfare of the decMsed, the company all 
sat down, some on stools, and the rest on stones brought 
in for the purpose, and indulged for some time in the si- 
lent unsocial luxury of smokhig. In the meantime, the 
cottage kept filling with young people fSrora the Glen i 
and a sort of table was raised at the foot of the corpse, 
on which were placed nearly a dosen of lighted candles. 

This preliminary being over, the women began the 
keen, or wail over the dead, and if the mirth of the com- 
pany had formerly been abrupt and simultaneous, their 
grief seemed now to be as general, unstudied, and sin- 
cere. Tlie females wept outright, while the most 
hardy countenances among the men were bedewed with 
tears which they vainly strove to hide. I afterwaida 
letmed, that in this wild untutored chant were rceapi- 
tolated all the manly actions achieved by the deceased 
—his dexterity at wrestling, bullet-throwing, putting 
the stone, dancing, and leaping ; and it concluded with 
refiections on the forlorn state of his disconsolate widow, 
and the grief of his mother and friends. A noble poet, 
whose linin may be truly tensed ^' mottoes of the heart,"' 
baa said, 

There is a tear for all that die^ 

A mourner o*er the humblest grave ; 

and it seemad to me that among these rude, {Hiterate 
Iriih peasants, there was more of the fervour and earnest- 
ness of genuine heartfelt sorrow than I had ever pre- 
viously w itn e as ed. When the fbelings are allowed to 
expand wiHiottt check or eonlNl, to grew WiA the* 



growth and strengthen with the strength, they attshi a 
power, whether for good or for evil, that is ss far re- 
moved from the dwarfish conceptions of ordinary life, 
as the wild unpnmed grandeur of an American forest is 
difierent from the trim parterre or niody coltivaisd gsr* 
den. Hence those occasional bursu of humour, padios, 
tenderness, and imagination, which surprise us hi the 
lowest Iri^ ; and h^oe those frightful atrocities whidi 
ever and anon astound us, showing that the deptluof 
human depravity can be sounded by no moeal ^uunet 
line, for 

In the lowest deeps there is a lower stOL 

One extreme, however, generally begets another. The 
love of mirth is fully as strong, and modi more Issting, 
with the Irish, than the love of sorrow. Accordingly, in 
our humble party, the women soon wiped dieir eyes, sod 
the men filled their pipes, and a young man rose and pro- 
posed that they should begin a play to banish sleep sod 
sorrow. The proposal was hailed with acdamstion ; 
and after a brief pause of deliberation, it was agreed tlut 
they should enact the Priest and Clerk, and marry sll the 
young people present ! A stool was placed in the oeotie 
of the room, and Bryan Rooney (who happened to here 
a rusty black silk handkerchief about lus nedt) wn 
unanimously elected Priest. Having chosen a yosng 
man for Clerk, the two furnished themselvea eedi with 
an apron, which they twisted up like a rope. The cere- 
mony commenced with the Priest calling oot, ^ Yoe, 
Bamy Gallagher in the corner there ! come out and get 
a wife for yourself." Bamy seemed as loath to enter into 
the holy and happy state as Mr Malthus himself coaU 
have wished ; whereupon the Clerk made up to hifli, 
basting him soundly, the Priest at the same time laying 
about the shoulders of his functioiiary, and ordering 
him to ^^ do Ids duty." Thus admonished, Btmy wu 
fain to cry quarter, and comply with the rule of tin 
game. Being placed on the stool, he was asked, ^'Wbicb 
of those pretty girls (and some of them were lesllj 
pretty) he would choose for his wife ?"—'^ Coomeod 
me to Nanny O'Neill," said Bamy, casting a glssce 
towards a fSsir-haired damsd, who stood half coiiceslcd 
behind the group. Nanny threw her ^ron over bet 
face lest she should be seen by the F^riest ; bother mo- 
desty was of no avail, for the Clerk, perceiving vberi 
Barny's eyes were fixed, handed his blnshiog psrtMr 
from amidst a crowd of tittering fkir ones, who corial 
Nanny her choice by such a clane likely boy as Bsnj, 
and seated her on the matrimonial stooi BamyGallsgb- 
er then saluted his betrothed with all the gsliantiy oft 
cavalier eervente^ and moved off to a part of the boose 
appropriated for the reception of the married psiif* 
Nanny selected the young man with whom the cere- 
mony was next to be repeiued, and thai joined her psit- 
ner, interchanging with him those words and ^snetf 
which Bums, who was deeply read in each Datteri) 
says, constitute 

Heartfelt raptorei^ bliss beyond oon^are. 

In Ais manner Widow Morphy*s youthful visitoriweR 
all united, and seated round the walls. The Priest'i oc- 
cupation being gone, he sat down himself on the stool} 
and sent round his dlerk with a trencher to eadi of UK 
girls, to demand his nuiriage fees. These were uken 
in pledges, afterwards to be released, on condition ^ 
the bride or her betrothed should sing a song or tefl • 
tale. The pledges consisted of scissors, pincusbioosi 
thimblea, Ac ; and as each was held up, the psrtnerof 
the fair owner piqued hhnself too mudi on his '* lOtf^ 
nese" to allow the pledge to be forfUted. 

The tales and songs seemed all to be inspired by tte 
geniut loci, which had not disdained to shed hs sootb- 
ing and d^eering influence on the lowliest scenei <^ 
humble lifb. Feati of superhuman strength snd dex- 
tsfity-^e c^mb fcU uf rival giants— and ite ^cUiiM 
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eochaatmentt of fairiei and witchct, fanned the tuple 
themes of these anambitkms repreaentations, some of 
which were of a highly humorous and draniatlc cast, 
worthy the collection of a Crofton Croker. 

The night was wholly spent ere the pledges were all 
redeemed, and the '^ dappled dawn*' had streaked the 
eut, ere the party thoosht of separating. The wake 
wu condoded with another wall somewhat similar to 
the first, after which the party took leave of the widow 
and her aged relative, and departed in a body for the 
Glen. It was in rain that I offered some pecuniary oom- 
peotation to my humble entertainers. The offer was 
geotljr but firmly resisted, and we therefore parted with 
mutual prayers and blessings, measured out with ful- 
ness and sincerity. On gaining the road, I found the 
dsrkneu rapidly ranishing; the outlines of the Mome 
mountains being distinctly visible, though the loch and 
▼dley still la? under an almost impenetrable veil of 
mist. Early, however, as was the hour, the ** busy ham 
of men** ascended up the steep ; the labourer was on 
the moor— the bay was crowded with boats, some ma- 
king out for the herring-fishing, some tracking in the 
bsj, and others dropping along tlie loch. The tide of 
life, diought I, ia stiU roUing on — still wakins the pea- 
sant to his daily round of care— >though it will beat no 
more for the poor Irish Widow's son. Strange people { 
that can convert their deepest griefs into sources of joy 
and merriment ; and as their evthly ties drop off, make 
etch succeeding bereavement but bind them closer to 
their surviving *^ co-mates and brothers** of the soil ! 



« SPBAKIKO OUT" IN CH0RCH. 
Bf ^ Author ef^ Th§ Traditkmt ofSdMmrgh;' ^. 

A MQST amusing Instance of tpeaking out in church 
oocarred some years ago in the courch of , The 
minister, in preaching upon the story of Jonah, uttered 
a Diecs of declamatory rhetoric to something like the 
foUowiog effect t — ** And what sort of a fish was it, my 
brethten, that Ood had appointed thus to execute his 
bolj will ? Was it a shark, my brethren ? No— It 
could not be a aliark ; for Ood could never have ven- 
tured the person of his beloved prophet amongst the 
deadly teeth of that ravenous fish. What fish was it, 
then, my brethren ? Was it a salmon, think ye ? Ah, 
no I that were too narrow a lodging. There's no ae 
talmoo i' the deepest pule o' a' Tweed could swallow a 
nan. Besides, ye ken, it's mair natural for men to 
swallow salmon, than sidmon to swallow men. What, 
then, was it ? Was it a sea lion, or a sea horse, or a sea 
dog, or the great rhinoceros ? Oh, no ! These are not 
iicripter beasu ara. Ye're as far aff 't as ever. Which 
of the monsters of the great deep was it, can ye tell 
me ?"-.Here an old spectacled dame, who had an dee- 
moiyuary scat on the pulpit-stair, thinking that the 
minister was in a real perplexity about the name of the 
&h, interrupted him with, ** Hoot, sir, it was a whale, 
ye ken."-.^^ Out upon ye, you graceless wife that you 
AK,** cried the orator, so enraged, as almost to fly out 
of the pulpit at her ; *•* thus to take the word out of the 
oHhith of God's minister !'» 

Another amusing instance of a similar piece of in- 
decorum occurred at Biggar. It must be weU Imown to 
our rcadera, that the more ignorant and zealous eongre- 
gatioos of the Scottish church, in common with those 
t>elongtng to what ia called die SecettUm^ entertain a 
very sQong prejudice against the use of written notes in 
the pulpiL The contempt with which clergymen are 
■ptnetimes treated on this account would astonish the 
liberal minds of our English neighbours. In one case, 
which has eome within our knowledge, this contempt 
pooceoded so far as to occasion a neMng out. The 
ininisier of Big^, in Lanarkahixe, whote Abilities, whau 



ever they might be, were hdd in the utmost scorn on 
account of hU f codings was one day concluding his dis- 
course, as an old woman of the true old leaven was lea- 
ving the church. He closed the leaves of his sermon 
and those of the Bible at the same time, saying, with 
emphasis, intended as a sort of dencher to his argument, 
^* I add no more "— ^ Because ye canna t" cried the old 
woman. 

■ i aaaaaaae ? ■ ■ ' ' ' , 1 1 igg 

FINE ARTS. 



THimD IXBIBlTIOir or PICTUEC8 AT TBB SCOT- 
TISH ACADEMY. 

(Second Notice.) 

Passivo from the consideration of the two great at- 
tractions of this Exhibition, we turn our attention first to 
the portraits. This is not because we have any undue 
admiration of this branch of art; but, on the contrary, 
because, having rather a distaste to it, we wish to hurry 
them over in the first place. Portrait-painting is a very 
usdul study for the young artist ; and the vanity of 
mankind (particularly in our own dear country) will 
alwavs render it profiuble ; but we hold it a dubious 
proor of any man's qualifications for an artist, that, ha- 
vmg mastoed the technical difficulties of his art, he 
rests satisfied with being a mere portrait-nainter. Por- 
trait-painting holds about the same rank in art, that 
Memoirs and Biographical Sketches do in literature. 
Sometimes, it ia true, it catches a reflected light from 
iu subject, or, when done by some master-hand, it ac- 

2uires a value analogous to that which is possessed by 
Ilarendon's masterly Sketches of Character. Thia, 
however, is the utmost ; and it is but a bad sign of the 
state of art in any country, when portraits are the only 
paintings in demand. The only portndu in any degree 
approaching to the higher dau in the Scottish Acade- 
my Exhibition are, that of Joseph, by Syme (32), of 
Bishop Cameron, by O. Watson (91 )» and of a Gen- 
tleman, by Graham (68). There are others with which, 
had we an interest in the individual, we miffht wish to 
deck our walls ; — but this is a very qualified praise. 

The rest of the pictures in the Exhibition consist of 
domestic scenes, or scenes from common life; land- 
scapes and sea pieces ; fruit and fiower pieces. There 
is, it is true, one adventurous attempt— jm <^ Archime- 
des"-^f which « leut said is soonest mended." Of 
Lintftn's '^ City of ancient Greece," we will speak along 
with his other picture. 

DOMCSTIC SCBKKS, AMD SCBKXS FROM COMMOK 

Life— It would be a vain parade of learning to detail 
the nature of this class of paintings. As they may unite 
both landscape and figure, they give the artist a wide 
field — the hues and shades of earth, air, and water ; form, 
colouring, grouping of figures, and expression. Nor 
do they altogether want the heightening cnarms of asso- 
ciation, of which the more largely and skilfully the art- 
ist makes use the better, so long as he does not overstep, 
in search of them, the limits of his art ; although the 
nature of the subject necessarily precludes associations 
of such deep and engrossing power as belong to the 
higher walks of historical painting. 

Alexander Praser has only one work this year, '* The 
Tinker," (92,) but it is the gem of the Exhibition. 
The individual figures are all characteristic, and, with 
the exception of the female leaning over the half-door, 
all finely finished. The outline of the group is plea- 
sing, and the persons composing it are naturally and 
easily connectedU-that is, we see at once how they come 
to be so i^ced together. The solid figure with his back 
turned to us, half sitting on the handle of his spade, is 
conversing with the linker, who, with outstretched legs, 
haa been sitting r^airtng a pan, bat at the momfiit 
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ooks up archly and joyously, with his beer in hit hand. 
The tinkeT*8 dog has nestled dose to his feet ; and be- 
lind it sit two chubby children, looking gravely and In- 
erestedly at what is going on. The young woman 
eaning over the door fits into the group ; and all the 
itill-life accompaniments are happily disposed, correctly 
uid pleasingly coloured. The deep shade from the 
louses on the side of the street, not introduced into the 
picture, is well thrown in to balance the group. 

The next picture, in point of merit to this, Is '' A 
Polish Jew,** (102,) by S. Drummond. 

William Shiels has four pictures of very considerable 
nerit His grouping is, (except in *' The Cadger,**) 
;ood ; his animals ore all well painted ; his light and 
ihade happily disposed ; his perspective bold and true ; 
lis ground colour pleasing. But he has yet to study 
he art of giving a true flesh colour— the last and most 
lifficult tuk that an artist has to learn, that which we 
east seldom see mastered, and that in which Mr Shiels 
s evidently yet to seek. Some minor deficiencies we 
nigtit point out — as, for example, the figure with the 
leather apron in **• The Codger,** which either lias no 
'eet, or portentously short legs — and one or two others ; 
lut this b a captious style of criticism which we do not 
nuch affect. 

George Harvey is an artist of great promise, and has 
ilready made considerable progress in the technical de* 
Ails of his art ; but, if we may judge from the predomi- 
lating yellow of h*s pictures, he must lately have been 
lufl^ering from the jaundice. His shades are too timid ; 
le does not throw the interior of his buildings sufficient- 
ly back. His figures are repetitions of each other, and 
:ertainly not the loveliest objects in nature. We ought 
to except from this censure the old man in the *< I^t 
DhUd Restored,** (146.) 

We must not pass over unnoticed ^* The New Dress,** 
;101,) by the modest and talented Bonar. * We could 
!xpatiate at length on its merits, but the numbers both 
>f connoisseurs and naturalists who may be seen enjoy- 
ing it every day, are a more speaking encomium than 
sny that we could pronounce. Neither should Cosse*s 
Soldier relating the Battle of Waterloo, still less W. 
Ridd*s " Careless Husband,** pass unnoticed, but that 
our limits forbid us. 

Landscapes akd Sea-pieces. — The landscapes of 
J. B. Kidd fall most in the eye, both from their number 
ind sire. This artist stuck too closely, in his earlier pro- 
luctions, to the style of his reverend matter — ^they were 
:lever, but too much of the imiutor. We have a 
tpecimen of this stage of his progress, (No. Si-,) df this 
rear*s Exhibition. Even yet we find, in the general ar- 
"angement of his colours, and sometimes (as in No. 1 14) 
n the forms of the foliage, traces of early impressions, 
fie has, however, since accustomed himself to a more 
)riginal handling, and not only gives promise of future 
;xc«llence, but has already done much. The lightness 
ind transparency of the aerisl ha2? in the background 
)f No. 43, the rich sunshine in Nos. 114 and 151, show 
hat he is not only possessed of an eye capable of the 
Host luxurious impressions of external nature, but also 
n no small degree, of the power of reproducing them. 
\t the same time, we would take the liberty of hinting 
o him, that there are other colours in nature besides 
>right green in the foreground, and pale blue in the dis- 
ance ; as also, that his immense clusters of tall needle- 
ike hills are neither true to nature nor beautiful in 
hemselves. Of all his pictures, those least tinged by 
lis mannerism is, ^* Lake in Wales** (13), which is mel- 
ower in the forc^ound, and less intensely blue in the 
listance,— -one of his best pictures ; and No. 244 incal- 
:ulably his worst. 

Pnoimoa illi tamen occaparit 
Ewbank honores ; 

that is, in at far at number and sixe conjointly aie eoo- 



oemrd. Our old friend*s sea-pieces are, in geocrsl, vor- 
thy of him ; but that they are such decided rnetitioos 
of what he has given us before. The same skj, wfdi 
swelling glassy waves beneath it, over whidi mdlow- 
tinted boats are heaving.-.or the wavelets mirror of the 
sea, broken into a ripple by the eternal buoy, withbnild. 
ings or, vessels looming dimly through a dry haze— die 
materials of his paintings have become as familisr to u 
as our alphabet. The most original is the shipwre^ 
a painting which has some mnits and many defects. 
No. 215 looks to us as if it were unfinished. The roost 
pleasing, in our estimation, of what he has this yesr ct* 
hibited, is his pleasing litUe <* Landscape** (242} 

Crome, of Norwich, has several paintings, or which 
his moonlights are the best. Of them, the <^ Scene be. 
tween Delft and Rotterdam** (90) pleases us most. Oar 
only objections to it are, that the moon is of too unsub- 
dued a white, and psrhaps the whole of the objects too 
distinct In 108, the distance of the moon behind die 
branch of a tree is finely brought out, and the shsdot 
cast by the boat is true to nature ; but the coloan sre 
too much those of daylight This charge applies in 
some measure, to 194, as does that of too much distinct, 
ness in the objects to the whole three. 

His townsman, Deane, has also several pictures, wbich 
indicate considerable talent — in particular. No. 103* 

Stark has one picture in this Exhibition, which, bot 
for one fautt, and that, we fear, a vital one, would M\j 
have maintained his reputation. On one side we hare 
a fine group of trees, on the other we have a still fiixr 
vista through an opening in the forest ; but unfortanstd; 
these two parts of the picture are so constructed tbtt, 
from no standing point, can we catch the right tffed «f 
them at once. Is there no device by which thb might 
be amended ? for, in every other respect, the pictore b 
one of the able artist*s happiest efforts. 

W. Linton is a gentleman in whom we hsve bees 
very much disappointed. His paintings make fine en- 
gravings; and in particular we have seen one, vhidi 
pleased us much, of the " Grecian city,'* now cxhi. 
biting here. His colouring (to say nothing of the vty 
in which he mixes up and lays on his ooloors) is tbe 
most extraordmary and unnatural that can wdl be 
conceived. His view in the island of Jersey (137) ».* 
work of great genius, but it would be much more Kit in 
an engraving, which could give all that in good of it, 
without the painful effects of his false colouring. 

Fruit and Flower-pieces. — Percy Fowter his 
two fruit-pieces (76, 325), which, as far as r^R"* ^^ ^' 
dividual fruit, can scarcely be surpassed. The troth of 
the colouring and the transparency are alike excellent. 
This is, however, only the first stage in this plessing 
branch of the art He has yet to learn that happy sod 
harmonious disposition and arrangement of his fraitf) 
according to their forms and colours, of which I^nee 
has shown himself to bs a master, (80.) Miss Crome 
has also a very meritorious fruit-piece, (85.) We sre 
not aware that any of the fiower paintings merit psrti- 
cular notice. 

It is very provoking that these artists wUl not se- 
ooounodate their works to our classification. There is, for 
example, Roberts : hto Cathedral ilQO) belongs to none 
of our categories, and the consequence is, that we hsre I 
wellnigh omitted to say that it is a beautiful paiodngi 
though scarcely equal to that which he exhibiu in die 
other Bxhibirion. In Uke manner, Nicholson*! '' Fsidi. 
fill guardian'* (156), his " Fall of Bruar Watef" (4)» 
and his "Favourite Puss" (19), might have been 
gathered to their fathers without our attestatioo of their 
merits; while we might have been deprived, on the 
other hand, of the opportunity of Quarrelling whh the 
artist*s eternal pmkv douds in the nrst of diae,aDd the 
cold scrambling background in the second. 

Gentle reader t we have now, in a great measure sh« 
Kdved oar duty towards the Scottish Acidemy* ^MMre 
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are many paintings in it which we have passed over in 
silence, because we had nothing to saj in their fa- 
Toor. There are manj which we must omit at pre- 
sent, but to which, as they are really deserring of notice, 
we may again revert, ** if time and free consent be yours 
to give.*' We hare only one more remark to trouble 
you with at present. The English artists have come 
liberally forward to assist with their works the Exhibi- 
tion of the Scottish Academy. We rejoice at this ; the 
exhibition of the works of strangers has a natural ten- 
dency to prevent the growth of mannerism, and a scho- 
lastic resemblance, which inevitably springs up among 
a small number of artists. At the same time, we see on 
the walls of the Scottish Academy some most inane 
daubs, and some meretricious, glaring productions, which 
have, to our knowledge, already made the tour of half 
the exhibitions in England, and have now been sent as 
a fU^atUr to Edinburgh. As such productions can 
neither confer additional attract!ons on the Exhibition, 
nor improve by their inspection the taste of artists or the 
pnbliCt we hope thai pono such will be exhibited again. 
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LETTERS FROai LONDON. 
No. VIII. 

I MIOBT stiU continue to repeat that the Catholic 
question is, indeed, CaMo/ic,-^he general theme that 
swallows up every other as of secondary interest ; but, as 
your own proud dty will not escape controversy, I shall 
forbear to ^'grieve your heart *' farther with a subject 
that, whatever be its importance, hath a lamentable lack 
of novelty. There is a solemn stillness in the literary 
world, which may perhnps be considered as introductory 
to great events. Tomorrow there may come a rush upon 
\hc booksellers for the last new publication, the pledge of 
genius great and unexpected ; but I am an humble wit^ 
oess, tlut on this blessed day, devoted to St Patrick and 
the seeond reading of Mr Peers bill for the relief of his 
dear children, public curiosity, like the author of Air 
Colbam*s last, ^' preserves the strictest incognUoJ^^ 

You already know that Southey is busy with Bunyan 
the brazier of Bedford, (how alliterative our vernacular 
U !>— hU poems of " All for Love," an4 *« The Pil- 
grims of Cooipostella,** are also about to be <'ca«t upon the 
waters.*' <^ All for Love** is, I believe, of a pious vein, 
and was originally intended for the KeepMke — the 
£ditor of which Annual proposed to have it scissored 
down into genteel dimensions, which the Laureate re- 
fused to do, and leaving a weakling in its stead, depo- 
sited it wiUi his alma nutriXy the great publishing house 
In Albemarle-street. <^ The Pilgrims of Compostella** 
is a humorous poem concerning a certain youth, who, 
by the assisuoce of St James, spent some weeks very 
pleaaantly suspended from a gibbet, a miracle attested 
by a pair of orthodox fowl, who, to confound an unbe- 
lieving Alcade, stepped from the dish on which they 
lay ready roasted for dinner, and crew conviction in the 
face of the sceptical magistrate. 

Behig Lent, little can be expected from the theatres 
save ^ Lenten entertainment** There are dull new 
plays, old oratorios ill produced, sad farces, and sleepy 
operas. One of the latter, called ^^ The Maid of Ju- 
dah,** it under process of playing at Covent Garden. 
The story is tjUcen from Ivanhoe ; and the romance is to 
me something more agreeable than the dialogue and mu- 
sic of the new piece. An opera, however, many degrees 
inferior, indeed most diabolically bad, has been drawled 
through for a ni^t or two at Drury Lane. It is en- 
titled *>* The Casket.** Our British composers have fall- 
en Into a loiden slumber, and the trick of the theatres 
now is, to get some ^ puny whipster** to fit the music 
of sach men as Mozart and Rossini to the purposes of 
a medley, called an opera, for which songs are furnish- 



ed by an aspiring scene-shifter, and conversations by a 
calUfoy. When the compound is perfect in iu ingrc- 
dienu, it is divided as nearly as may be into three 
equal parts by the critical stage-manager, who piesento 
it in this state, with great self-comphuxncy, to the nau- 
seating palate of a mndi-abused public Of such is 
«' The Casket,** and its reception has been in propor- 
tion to its desinrts. '^ 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THE LOST STAR. 
By the Author of'* The Opening of the Sixth Seal. *» 

The once bright star !— Where Is that star, 

That sentbid on high ; 
That lamp, which, gleaming, lay afiff 

Upon the spangled sky ? 
O, say, ye gems of heaven ! O, say, 

Where is your sister gone; 
To what dim region fled away. 

That bright and lovely one? 

Hath she forgot her path to trace 

Through ether's boundless blue? 
Hath she forgot her dwelling-place 

In the vault of azure hue ? 
Homdess and desolate Is shc^ 

The wondering wr<H*lds among ; 
Tell me, ye forms of mystery, 

That sail heaven's sea along ? 

Perchance her fires are all gone out. 
And she Is dark and drear, 

Tost masterleas upon her route, 
A thing of dread and fear: 

Upon her sunless orb no ray- 
No being on her breast ; 

And thus, perohanee^ she speeds away 
To her eternal rest. 

Or it may be, that He, whose voice 

First bade the worlds to be, 
And all the starry realms rgoica 

In heavenly harmony ; 
Even He, perchance^ hath vrill*d that all 

The universe shall die. 
And this fair star the first to fall— 

Prophetic mystery ! 

She is gone out ! she is gone out ! 

The beautiful, the bright ; 
Fled to some place of awe and doubt, 

Beyoud the bounds of light. 
She Is no more ! she is no more !— 

From her starry station Tiven ; 
A void is where life was before- 

A worid is swept from heaven ! 

E. W. C. 



TIME AVD CHAKOE.— TWO S0VKET8. 

I. 

Ons balmy night, of beauty, and of joy, 

A bright-eyed maiden, and a dark-hair'd boy. 

Stood by a stream, whose small waves, mnrmming sweet, 

Broke into silver ripples at their feet, 
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And whlfpflriiig nothingi to the drowiy Howtn, 

The gentle thing bciguUed the moonlight houn ;-• 

Yet not more fleetly wimpled it awmy, 

Till in the east it met the brightenlnf day, 

Than did the thoughts of those twin hearts that aighty 

TilL like the stream, they too diiMdved in lights 

And soft as music from an unseen lyre. 

Holy as sunshine on the hamlet spire, 

Joyous as Spring's first smile o*er vallev wide. 

Moved, looked, and i^t that boy and his young bride. 

II. 
Years roll*d away— ynrs long in Ufe*s brief span 
And by the shore there stood a lonely man^ 
The shore of the great oceait— and its foam 
Dash'd on him unrtsarded. Like a gnome 
That loveth not the light, he seem*d to be 
Concentred in his own dark misery. 
Onward into the future never more 
That desolate man will look ; his store 
Of summer sweets, in bleak disorder cast, 
Lies withering on the desert of the past— 
There is a stream whose melancholy tone 
Finds in his heart an echo to its own ; 
There is a bright eye sunken, cold, and dim. 
And if i^ light be queneh'd, what sun dares diine on him? 

H. G. B. 



LITGRARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTl E8. 



Wk obienre thst Meisn Blsekie, FulUrton, and Co. of Glas- 
gow, hsTe joMt published, in a handsome snd convenient fonn, 
on one laige sheet, a PoMtical Scale of the Globe, trsmlatsd from 
the French of Adrian Bslbl. This scale exhibits the general sta- 
tistics of the earth, socordiag to Its actual poHtlcal dlviskms, snd 
the most recent disoovciisB t and pi s s a u li, in one somprdkcnsive 
and valuable table, a view of the sarfbee snd populatioci, the ra. 
venue and dd^ the forces by land and ssa, the classifloatlfm of 
the inhabitants acoordlag to religion and language, the reigning 
sovereign or chief of the gDvemment, with the epoch of his aooes- 
ritm and of his minority, the rdlgion lie professes, and the dynasty 
to which ho belongs, the populaticm of the principal towns, the 
capital of each state, and the administrative diririons to whidi the 
others bdong, of all the States of Europe and America, and ttm 
principal states of the other parts of the world. We have no hesi- 
tation in recommending this Table to general attentkMi, tot we 
have seldom seen so mush inibnnatioD condeDsed into so ■nail a 
spacew 

The author of <* Pdham** and " The Disowned" has publish- 
ed a volume (rf poems at Paris, which are Dsvourably spoken ot 

A novel, from the pn of an ottcer in the Fourth Dragoon 
Guards, is about to appear, in which, we nndenland, the exploits 
of the regiment In pesce snd war wU be rsraaled to tfas enriosity 
of the resder. 

A French tnnlstlon of Cl s ppertoa's Seoood Espsditioa has 
been announced at Paris. 

FuirasAL Saavica Foa Lao XIL— In the 17th Number of the 
lAUrary Jtmrnai, we presented ourlreaders with a few delinea- 
tions of the life andduuracterof tiie late Pope Leo the Ifth t and 
we have now to mention, that the service which the Church of 
Rome prescribes for the peace of departed souls, todt place on 
the occasion of his decease, on Thursday the Itth inst in the Ca- 
tholic Chapel here. The doors were opened to the public at 
half past ten, and as all persoM were admitted by ticki^ whidi 
were sold at a small sum, for the purpose of aiding the Ainds ^ 
the sdiool for the eduoatloD of the children of poor CathoHcs, a 
select and respectable aadlenee, of whom, we believe, a eonrider- 
able portion were Protestants, ooeuplsd the ehspd. The side 
windows being darkened with blsek ckMh, and the aUar-piece 
covered in tha same manner, a sombre and lugubrious chancier 
was given to the taiterior of Uie building, which the Upers and 
Mineral torches, casting thair light over the white cloth and em- 
blematic figures on the altar, served rather to increase than di- 
minish. High mass was parformed by Bishop Patsrsoo, assisted 
by the other dergy, and the usual prayers and litanies for the 
souls of the departed were chanted wiUi all ttiat pomp and dreum- 
sttnce ci whidi the Catholic church knows so wdl how to avail 
Itsdf. A funeral oratloo, in honour of the deoeasad Pope, was 
ddlvered with consi ds r s M e emphasis, by ons of the sttsndsat 
clergy, in which he took oooarion to enlighten his hearers by e»- 
poundlng to them the doctrines of his church regarding the va- 
lidity of prayeis for Che dead. His azgumenti were drawn Aran 



thepcaelieeof the Jews, and the writings of some of the saly 
fodMis, with the eoDatana praolii of such ^^Ktrias Mnesi fton 
whst Protestsats choose to deslgnste the Apocryphal Seriptcm. 
He explaiaed that we were to pray for those who were mppoKd 
to suflbr after death the penalty, not of gross slos, from vhldi 
diere could be no pardon, but of minor oabDees;hscBitti4ho«< 
ever, to tondi upon the recklesness which this belief might bs too 
Ukdy to engender during lifo. With resard to the ansksl pert 
of theperfonnanecv we cannot hdp thinking, that notwUbits^ 
tag the nnmsricat force of the oieheetra, and the kaowB sbiKtia 
of many of the vocal and instrumental performers, itvasoaUa 
iHiole father meagrdycxeeulsd. TherewasadeddedddideK; 
in bass voices, which Is perhaps to be accounted for by tbefkt, 
that several of the best male singers of this deicriptioD sit pr^ 
centors In Prediyterlan Churdies, and eooseqnently prercBtd 
fkomjoininga Roman Catholic dmir. The overture of Hoavt'i 
Recpilem, however, whidi, by the way, is also the overtare ta 
Don Jilan, as wdl as thcGregorisa disnt. which foUowsd, ««• 
wdl performed. But the chief merit of the perfiMmaaos eertsis* 
ly rested on the totcftw and the Llfcrntfiadsed. the soft JMraoay 
of the hitter, and the exquisite blending of the humsa Toien 
with the swalUng tones of Uie organ, deserve the highest pisin 
Weuoderstand thatitistotheexertionaof theRev. Mr Gillia, 
a ycmog foreign priest, that the piiMIc are makdy todebted fer 
the musical arrangements both on the praesBtooeasion, snd tint 
of the ubeequies of the late Bishop Cameron. 

Mustc^MiM Elisa Paten's snnual Concert is annovnoei. «e 
observe, for' Monday evening. We have little doubt ttat lbs 
young lady, who has cultivated her musical powers to such food 
purpose^ win recdve the encouragement to whidi she is lo vd 
snfttled. Sheistobeanistedbyhersistsr, MiBsIssbeiisPilhs, 
who Is seoomplished both as an actress snd vocaUit,<-HI« Nod, 
—Mr Thome,— Mr Wilson,-«nd, though last, notksst, Mr ICs^ 
ray— oneof thedeverestof ourmodsm vioHnists. Wesn|isl 
also to peicdve thst the rooms srs to be thrown opca foriefM- 
ments, by which sn ag r ess bl e variety to the smnssosnts of te 
evening is sfllwded. 

Tk$tMcai Go««4*>— Two new operas have been pndaesd is 
London, both from the pen of a Mr Laeyt— the one li csOed 
" The Maid of Judah, or the Knight TemplanT (rounded as 
*' Ivanhoe"/, and the other '* The Casket** The foimer «si pe^ 
formed at Covent Garden, and the latter at Dnuy Lsset-tfa 
fbnner was successful, but the hitter failed.— Mr Pembortca, tbs 
new tragedian, appears to have withdrawn Masdf from thsasl. 
madverslons of the London critics.— Miis Nod's bsneO^ st ta 
Theatre on Wednesday last, was crowded w the ceHinf t foot or 
five of her songs were encored, and ** Cam you by Athd," ihekd 
to repeat thriea. Miss Nod is sbont to leave the stage, sod si 
certainly do not know how Mr Murmy is to supply her pisefr 
The new mdo-dramatlc tragedy of " CaswsUoo'* wss predncd 
on Thursday, but we were not able to be preesne.— The Thteht 
wss never better sttended than it is now. Mis Henry SSddoa 
takes her benefit on Tuesday next, which, ae a matter of eosMk 
will be dOwdedlypatroniaeiL— Charles KemUa, ws uadsotvi 
conunences an engagSBMBt hers on the fSth of this moatk. 

Weekly List or PEsroEMAVCES. 
March 14— March 20. 

Sat. BmuM Stratagem, CrUk, and DettrueOan qf OU Sfstlik 

ifnuffrffl 
Moii. TmehthNUAt, A Lord iff the Manor, 
Tubs. PaulPrv, Mr TomHnt, ^ Trilmtattan, 
Wao. Comedu ^ Errora, A Qrten-tyed Monttir* 
THua. Ca*waUon, i^ Legend tffMonfroaa* 
Fau Rofr Bajft 4 Cramond Brig, 



TO OUJl CORRESPONDENTS. 

Taa artide upon Chess is unavoidably postponed till our aezt 
—The author of the Sketches of Modem Italy has our best tlisnks ; 
his communications will appear as soon as possible.— Most of the 
" Bulls " enumerated by *< B." have b«n ahrcady notlcsd broi- 
tical writers, and some of them have been called B^b w^a^- 

We are happy to understsnd, and have pleasure In meirtiaBlBg. 
that the author of " Lucy's Flitting * was im< the authorcf siesf 
we notked some time ago as inadmissibla.— We csaaot giw 
*' Amicus** any encoungement- The vsrass eotkled *' PkiBp ^ 
Spain," «' The Irish ExUe's Lament," and " The Lsit o^ <^ 
Oottagars," by «« M." of Girvan, wUl not suit us.— If wecaap» 
sibly find room for the poetical oommunioattans of *' Tbets,*or 
•• C. J." of Gtasgow, and of ** A. W." of Sdkirk* they shsll !»« 
a place.— We have ahready laid aside more than a tduiae of TStr 
good poetry, much of which, we fbar. It will be slang ebflebi- 
fore we csn overtake. 
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LITBRARY CRITICISM 



The Hiitorp tf <A# Boman Law during the Middle 
Agu. Translated from the original German of 
Carl von Savigng, By £. CathcarU VoLI. Edin. 
bargb. Adam Black. 1829. 

Ijr theae degenerate day* of out, whtn the mat 
lowce of Europeao jnrisonidenoe U alnuMt orerlooked ; 
vben a qootatlMi from the Digetta ii about at rare at 
(he Bar at one ftom Sir Walter 8cott*t norelt,* both 
thetotborandpablitherofa workoo the Uittoryoftbe 
Aomao law are entitled to no ineootidoable credit on 
the Nore of enterptiae ; tinoe, in nine catet oat of ten. 
their aetl mutt be itt own reward. We are inclined to 
hope, however, for the credit of public tatte, that luch 
win not be the caae in the pr t ae nt lntt a n c e .- Thetrana. 
UtioQ ii ablj ezcented by a peraon p^ectlj ikmiliar 
vilh the language of hia author, and the work of Sang. 
By, which fern now tn the firtt time found a trantlator, 
h MM of thoae mn ptodoetioDt which form an epoch in 
(be dtpartmenta to wliieh they belong; a tingular com- 
Haatien of the moat patient and proRMind re«ewch with 
the greatcat originally of Tiewt i — one of thote workt, 
io iaet, which in moocm tinea ate to he found only in 
QcnMoyy— which we pcnaie with a tentation of mingled 
woader and plty« at the laboriout toil by which tlie vaat 
BMM of accurate information which itembodiet haa hero 
Mcumlated, and of admizatton at the tkill and talent 
widi which a aal^ect, apparently loat in the gloom of 
aotiqaity, haa been «< won f^om the Toid and formleat 
iafniie** of theory and oonjectiixe. 

It it at Itaat one of the advantageaof the pretent tyt* 
ton of education in Ocrmany, tMt no one who hopca 
fcr a moment to obtain or preterre a name in the litcra- 
tan of hia eoomry, need enter on the fidd of coroped* 
tioQ without a coorae of preparation, by which tlie ten* 
ttiive acrtta of moat of our literati would be efibctoally 
*bak«. No 6Q0 need expect there to ttep out upon the 
verld, a heaven^botn and ready-made* tcholar. The 
P^atl ttawdttd of acholanhip hat boon raiaed to high 
by the ffiuaniotta namea whieh have^ for die laat fifty 
Ttan in paiticiilar, been adding to the atoek of Oer- 
mn tdance, that one might alnooat tay, without ezag. 
gttttioo, tbu the coutte of ttudy which the German 
poewibea to himaolf hefoie entering on hia taak at a 
ubouftr in the literary Tineyard, it only commendng 
vben that of a French IUtora<n«rendi. Yean of the 
HMMattUdoua, and what it more pnnroking, the moat 
QMbdotlTe and apparently ineffectire ttudy ; an ac 
qvsfabmoe with moat of the languagtt of dviliied Eu- 
rape, aa wdl aa thoae of antiquity ; the careful pemtal 
^ Atf oH^ifMi/Qr all pieriooa workt on tho aubject, at 



.*J?^^%>$«»yof theScottSihlawof diUfiQee. aijlTMi 
Oiftadt. wat qnoltd latt ttfrioadonthe Bench 




well at long and deep meditation on that tubject in all 
itt Tiewt ; — thets are regarded in Germany to much at 
mattert of courte, thtt a literary man obtaina little more 
credit for their poateition, than an ettayitt among our 
telyet would do, who had been tcrupuloutly correct in 
hit orthography, or had never violated the integrity of 
Prittlan*t head. 

Tlie work before ut it a remarkable tpedmen of thete 
qoaliiiet of the German character ; the patient and per- 
tevering toil with which the foundation it laid,— the 
tolidity and tkill with whidi the edifice it reared. 
Learning and originality walk hand in hand in thia 
work of Savigny. Like hit friend Niebnhr, he takea 
nothing on truat. He tuma from the vague tpeciUationt 
of the wrilert wlio had preceded him, to the evideoce 
ariting from chartert and deedt ; and the permanent and 
unchanging tettimony of intcriptions and public moQu- 
mentt. A date, a name, a half«mutiUted inacrtptioo, 
the commencement or the concluaion of a moth-eaten 
parchment tcroll, a public oroclamation, an impeHa] 
decree, an apparently intignincant tentence in an author, 
treating, perhapa, of a tubject totally difierent from that 
which it under ditcuttion, become, in his handt,'the 
mott powerful cAginet for the dncidation of truth. Give 
him only tome tuch point to rett hit lever on, and the 
tnug fabrict of theory, *^ all compact,** which had been 
reared by hit lata tcrupulout predeeesaort, are levelled 
with the dutt. Savigny and Niebnhr have thit in com- 
mon, that they both attach little weight to previout hit- 
toriet, or profetted treatiaet on the tubject, and teek, in 
general, for the true materiala of their hittory in theae 
indirect pnofu It it, no doubt, a mitfortune attend, 
ant on thit tyttem, that it neoettarily leavea many la* 
eufut to be filled up. It ettabli»het, to be tore, certain 
fixed poiott, whidi, like meridiana, are thut drawn 
through ttie vatt and crowded meat of time ; but it leavea 
the intermediate tpacea often a mere watte, or filled only 
with conjecturta or poaaibilitiet. In the caae of the 
Hiatory of the Roman Law, however, we think it ha» 
been more judidoutly applied than by Niebuhr. The 
abtence of any authoritative contemporary treatitet, in 
the firtt place, rendered it necettary ; while the ample 
materialt, afforded by the numerout coUectiont of codi- 
cet, di|domaia, and deedt of all kindt, wliich the in- 
duttry of Muratori, Ughdli, Papiri, and othen have 
preaerved, enabled him to fill up, with far more mitfute- 
nett and certainty than could nave been expect^, the 
map of the atate of the Roman Law during the Middle' 
Agea, which he haa preaented to ua In theae ekboiate 
vMuroea. 

The vdume now before ua ia devoted to the evidence, in 
leftitation of the commonly received notion, of the extinc- 
tion of the Roman Law during the Middle Agea, and ita 
auddeo revival, after the tuppoteddiaoovery at Amalfi. It 
ahowa, that during the whole of that period, the Roman 
Law, modified indeed by feudal inttituttoot, or ditguited 
under difierent namea, waa in operation among the differ- 
ent nationt by whom the Roman empire waa ditmbn- 
bcnd; ittsacat the geaesal chamcter of the loiircct of 



the Roman Law, ftom the fifth century to the remodel- 
ling and arrangement of the whole under the directions 
of Justinian, «id from Justinian down to the year 1 100, 
and tha foundation of the school of Bologna. This part 
of Uie subject, which embraces the graduid modifications 
to whidi the Roman Law was subjected after the inva- 
sion of the Franks, is that on which Sa?igny has be- 
stowed all his strength ; and nothing can exceed the 
learning and ingenuity with which it is developed. At 
the same time, to be csndid, we cannot promiie the 
reader dther of this, or of any other part of Savigny*s 
volume, much of mere amusement. The subject is one 
n£tm ftiDOta and unintensting at bests and though 
national feeling may enal>le a German to peruse a woxk 
devoted to the illustration of the history of the early ju« 
didal establishments of his country with some Interest, 
we Ibar that in this eountry Savigny must be contented 
with the honour due to a work of reference and perma- 
nent utility, rather than present amusement. We wish- 
ed much to be able to find a passage which would bear 
extraeting i but the wliole runs into each other so mueh, 
that we luve been ttnaUe to find one { at the same time, 
it is of the lest consequence, for, in a work UIm this, 
single paasagee give no more idea of tlie merits of the 
Offigiasl, th» w pedant*B tekk did of the house whldi 
ht wkh«d to lelL 



Pt§$§fU 8tat§ 9f Van Di^mefCt Land^ compruinff an 
Account ofiU Agrkuitural CapabiliUc*^ wiih 06- 
s0rvaHoHt on thit Pr§$€nt Siats of Farming, 4^ 
fUTiUSd in thai Colony; and oth^r important 
Matters conn$ctgd with Emiffration, Dedicated to 
Lord Althorp. By Henry Widowson, late agent to 
the Van Di«men*s Land Agricultural Establishment. 
London. 8. Robinion. 8vo. 1829. Pp. 210. 

At affording the best pnctical illustration of the pro- 
grset of sodefty, there can be few subieets of greater in- 
terest to mankind at large, than the history of colonies 
recently founded, and whidi bid fair to advance in proa- 
peri^ and civiliaatioa. In the proeperitj of Van Die- 
men's Land we are still more peculiarly mterested, be- 
cautt it it one of our Britlth ooloniet ; and looking upon 
tverv authentie aotount of it at of importance to the 
pabue, we ace denzont of laying before our readers tome 
portioDt o/i the work whote title we have copied above. 
Whcfvvtr the country may be, in which many of our 
feUow-tnbiectt have located, probably for ever, we mutt 
alwayt ftu that no distance— oo expanse of the mi^^tj 
diiep, can ta>arate thdr Interett from ourt. Nor it it 
a itflection of little weight, that the religion, the indut- 
try, the oittomt, the ant, and the language of our own 
country, are likely to be perpetuated in remote regiona 
—Jn dimet heretofore ^ unknown to fame— uncdebrate 

la long**' 

Mr WidowioD, whote work it deddedly thebeit on the 
pretent ttate of Van Diemen*s Land with which we are 
aeqndnted, went out. In 1826, at agent to an Agricul- 
tural Society. In thit dtuation, he had an '' oppor- 
tunity of examining all the located landt in the tettle- 
ment." He likewite wat enabled to examine and re- 
port upon a large portion of unlocated land, by bdng 
•m^yed to focm a new tettlement at Ringaroome 
River ; and his means of judging were farther extend- 
ed, by tufleriag thipwreck off* Cape Portland, and tliere- 
by being detained tome time on the north-eatt part of 
^leland. 

Our icadcn are not peiluipt aware, that between the 
ooloniet of Van Dicnen't Land and New South Wdes 
dMre exittt a mutual jealouty. Wliile tliit jealouty 
wat oceadonod wiAAy by the deaire to exod each other 
in Unptovement, it waa well ; but there it every reaaon 
to btUevt that it hit bow tettkd into a keen animodty. 



We shall give Mr Widowton's obtervatioos on this 
subject : 

" Between the tettlementt in Van Di(men*s Land 
and New South Wdet there is, and no doabt will coo. 
tinue to be, if both continue to prosper, a ipirit of linl. 
ry. This, if it be manifested by endeavours st ouU 
stripping each other in the improvement of their reiptt- 
tive conoiiions, individually and sodally, will be t mn. 
toal benefit ; but if it assume the form of detraction 
and recrimination, it must be injurious ; inasmudi ai 
it will have the effect. In the end, of hurting the diirae* 
ter of dl, and of stirring up hatred and dienatbn when 
there ought to be affection and sympathy. In Mr Can. 
ningham*8 work on New South Wdo, the aothor b 
sorry to see the working of this spbit, in attemptbg to 
devate the character of that colony, and, thereby dis- 
paraging Van Diemen*8 Land. Each has its pecoliu 
advantages and disadvantages, and it would require a 
great ded of observation and impartiality, to strike the 
balance between them. The former has a warmer dimate, 
and therefore its vegetable productions approsch more 
nearly those of tropical regions ; wliile the latter is mors | 
perfectly hedthy, and is better fitted for the msturatioD 
of the grains and fhiitt of our native land. There is m 
it, in short, more of the character of home ; and it b 
surprising, after having traversed hdf the gbbe, to find^ 
where culture has done its work, things so like those 
which we left In justice, however, to Van Diemeo'i 
Land, it ought to be sdd, that it u compsratirely in its 
infancy, and therefore, comparativdy unknown ; that 
when it is equally known, it is generally preferred, and 
that in consequence, public opinion is now beginning to 
set strongly in its favour. **..Introduction, p. xL 

We may here lay it down as a genenl rule, that ve 
ought to lecdf e, with great oaution, any hmts set tofa 
in praise of ooontriet,— distant, uncultivattd, and scarce. 
ly knotm. We do not insinnatft any thing with lespeet 
to Mr Widowton*t work ; on the contrary, we think it 
one of great information and utility ; but the stttnpt 
to midead has been onlir too finequcntly msde. We 
have had agents of particular compaaiet ; purthassnof 
large ttactt of temtwy for government ; or smignBtt 
deurout of aUuring oaert to the same sitoatioo, (hat 
thdr own distiesaet might be alkviatedr-dl scttiB| 
forth the mott enticing lucubratioot. We do Mt say 
that any one of thete £ree dastot of wzitert have kid 
the intention purpotclp to deceive; but liaving te^ 
conai objectt in view, it it natural that they sboald a* 
aggerate the advantages, and oonoed the diaadvsntagei, 
of the new settlements. The truth it, that every emi- 
grant ought to lay hit account with difficulties st tbe 
outset of his career ; and he matt overcome msoy ob- 
ttadet, and endure manv privations, before lie will be 
able to accuttom himtdf to his new dtuation. Assoooi 
however, as he can divest himself of the assoeis^oos of 
home, of frienda, and of all he holds dear on earth, « 
are satisfied that he wiU find mudi in Van Dicncot 
Land to cooapensate for these sacrifices, after the Saf- 
year of hit emigration has expired. Mr Widowseo t0T 
properly dedares, that it is not his object <^ to top^ 
those who can live at home, to go dther to Van Die- 
men*a Land, or New South Wales, or any where elie, 
beyond the limits of thia our happy idand;** foi, i»P 
he, <' Van Diemen*s Land U not a paradise, where ve 

may eat and drink of the abundance of nature, ^"{^ 
the sweat of the brow, or some equivalent tacnfies. Tw 
^ thistly curse* is not repeded ; and the man who emt- 
gratea there, expecting to live and psotper without la- 
bour in some shape, will find himself misaatiy dii^P- 
pointed. But there ia ample room, and abundsoMp- 
portunity ; there is a benignant sky above, and a mi- 
ful soU beneath; there is, dnce the ^tiS*^^^ 
bush-rangen, protection fbr property and I»; v^^ 
are lawt suited to the present drcamstanoet of thepu0^ 
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Tht ediigftoe, who awriet widi him a eertaln npttal, 
and pem f w<% as be hat d« fontt to clc«r, and no 
iwain|M to drain, ^^ will,** taya Mr Widowioo, <^ in no 
loagtune, aeqdra all chat nehaa can giTa^—jf not hoards 
of gold and sUfer, the means of ^ood living eren to 
faixary,^.^!! the faiiest fruits of the wuth^ md aban. 
dsnoe ot floeka and herds." 

Van Dismen*8 l^and was elreumna?igated by Lieut 
Flindeit, in 1798-9 ;--it is thirty leagaes distant (Vom 
the oeaieit point of New Holland t — and it b said to 
eootsia 16,000 sqnara miles of sur^Me, the greater part 
of whieh is yet unexplored. The goftmment is dis- 
tinct from that of New HoUaod, and is at present under 
the command of lienu-Gol. George Arthur. We shall 
DOW permit our author to furnish some additional infor- 
matios in his own words %— 

HiiTTs ov riBST 8ETTIKO OUT.— .*^ Although It 
if not sbsdoiely necessary for an emigrant to obtain the 
saneikm of the Seeretary of State for the Colonial De- 
parimeot, to enable him to proceed to Van Diemen*8 
Land, I would certainly advise sueh application to be 
made, as the party is then entitled to a mnt of land 
innsediately upon arrival in the colony, whidi otherwise 
would not be obtainable, without having first sent a pe- 
titioQ to the Governor, enclosing a statement of his pro- 
petty, verified by two or more witnesses. This appli* 
eatioo is somedmes not replied to for a month, thereby 
incarriog much loss of time, and great vexation ; where* 
u, the letter which an applicant receives from Uie office 
in Downing Street, in reply to a request for an order 
for s grant of land, is to be present^ to the Governor 
uiwD arrtvaL The tenor of the letter is, that, on com* 
plyfaig with the conditions requked, and satisfying the 
DNeisary enquiries as to sufldency of capital, a grant 
of land is accorded. The smallest amount of capital 
Rqoirsd by the regulations was, in die first instance, 
UftM, but I have known many instances where a much 
UMllsr sum haa enabled its possessor toobtain a granu" 

HoBAAT Towv — <' In giving a deseription of this, 
the capital of Van Diemen*s Land, I must preface my 
obssrvatioos by auting, that the alterations and im. 
provementa, both intended and io p rogre ss , are so nu* 
nierotts, that many things I shall dMcribe are now either 
KiDoved, or so muth renovated and beautified, that new 
comers will in many instances find my history at va. 
nsnee with exiating appearances. My aim, however, 
if to detail thinga as they were during my stay in the 
colooy. 

** The first object seen on corofaig into the harbour, 
{| die MttlgraTe Battery, a poor, pitiful mud fort, with 
W a dozen old honey-combed guns, which (perfectly 
t^vrnkss to the artillcty.man wl^ fifes them.) serve to 
Disks a noise on the king*s birth*day, and on one or two 
other public occasions in the course of the vsar. At the 
top of the bay is the governor's liouse, (whldi has lately 
^ nmeh enlarged,) with neat grass plata, sarden, aid 
ihrubbery, extending down to the water's e^ ; in the 
distance, on the left, is the church, court-house, and 
gsol ; on the right of the harbour is the pier or jetty, an 
artificial work, carried from tlie main land to what was 
u iabnd, but which is now connected by a substantial 
cAiueway of masonry, wide enough for two carts to pass, 
^ a good path for foot passengers. The first store 
tteu to the aea is Mr W. A. Betbume's, government 
QSTiog what ia termed a reserve, to erect a battery hi 
^ of need, upon a rock that runs into the water. 
nt Bethnme*s country residence is on the opposite side 
<^ the river ; from this spot you obtain another view of 
the hoose and grounds. 

'^ There are many other wardiouscs on tlie jetty be* 
loogiog to various merchants ; the pdndpal one is the 
pi^operty of the Edinburgh Australian Company, and is, 
perhaps, one of the finest boiUUngs in the town, and 



bearitig no mean eomparison with some of the principal 
war^mises in London or Liverpool. At the top of the 
pier sie the Government stores, a large stone edifice, 
and die Co m mis sa riat oflloe and stores t on the riglit 
was a large piece of swampy ground, neaiiy impassable 
in winter, and through which the town rivulet emptied 
itaelf into the Derwent, serving as a recepCade fbr all 
sorts of filth ; this disgnsthig nuisance is now remored, 
the rivulet is turned another way, and the swamp ia 
fined up. Here it is intended to hM a market, a eon- 
ventence which has been greatly wanted fbr a loBg time. 
On entering the town from die jetty, the stranger will 
be gratified with the view of ao many substantial houaea 
and well-nuide M^Adamiied streets, running at right 
angles with each other. The town contams about one 
thousand houses, and the population may be computed 
at from six to seven thousand. Judging hem tht new 
buildings now erecting, the number of children, and the 
immense shoals Of emigranU and convicts lately ar. 
rived, I should say that both houses and population hid 
fair to double their numbers in a frw years. The 
houses, generaDy speaking, ars of wood, with • small 
garden before them, but which is usually kept in so 
slovenly a manner as to be any thing but ornamental to 
the premises. Almost all new buildings are either of 
brick or stone ; the former appear of a good quality ; 
the freestone is very beautiful, but excessively dear t 
many houses are buUt of a rough hewn stone, and thsn 
cemented by stucco { when this is well done it makes a 
very handsome and durable building.*'— P. Sl-S. 

Wbalx FisHEBics — *•*' One of the greatest sources 
of wealth to which both these colonies may look forward 
to the possession of^ is the whale flahery. A company 
was formed in 1886, for the purpoee of carrying on this 
business, but there was not a great deal done > one or 
two othht firms have since been formed, and last year 
the fiahery was conducted with much spirit, and with a 
very favourable result ;— a great many fish having been 
taken, which, of coune, produced a large quantity of oiL 
None of the partiea yet engaged in the fishery, have more 
dian a small doop each, Qust to enable them to frteh the 
oil up to town,) althouffh all have sereral whale boats. 
When the situation of £e Derwent is considered, it ap. 
pears strange that more has not lieen done in this branch; 
but from want Of luger Tesaeb, the fishmg is almost 
exduiivdy confined to Frederick Hendrick's Bay, near 
Mark Ishmd ; and here freouendy are to be found so 
many boats, that upon one of them striking a fish, ac- 
cidents fluently occur from the eagemeas displayed 
by the numerous competitors to obtain a shsre, and 
which very often terminates in the escape of the whale. 
These enormous fish are occasionally seen up the Der- 
went as high as Hobart Town, and one, I have been 
credibly informed, has been taken as high as New Nor. 
folk. The fittme out of a vessel in the colony, suffi* 
ctently large for this trade, is a work of great expense, 
and, fVom the nature of the crews you sre compelled to 
take, pfarades frequently occur. It appears to me fome- 
what singular, that so many convict veaaels comhig out, 
most of which are obliged to go to Batavia, or some 
other place, for a cargo home, it should never have oc- 
curred to the owners to turn their attention to this trade. 
<^In my view of Hobart Town, I mentioned the 
Scotch Australian Company's Store, upon the jetty t 
when this concern was esUblished, in 1829, it was sup- 
posed their attention would have been directed to the ex- 
Sortsfrom Tasmsaia, and that, consequently, the whale 
shery would have claimed a prommeot consideration. 
Tlv^ have, however, hitherto confined themselves to the 
importation and sales of European goods, principally 
Scotch, and are regarded in no other light than other 
merchants, and possessing much less enterprise than 
many. They have now constantly employed four fine 
vessels, makUig together 1684 tons register t all of 
which aie obU^ to go tt tome other port fbr a retnn 
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cargo. The greatest benefit they have oonfened upon 
the colony^ hat been in cnoouragiDg the migration of 
indnstxious artisana and their familiet from Scotland as 
settlcn, and for which they certainly deserve all due 
praise.'*— P. 42-3. 

PoPULATiOK OF Vax Dikmem's Lavd—^' The 
namber of inhabitants in Van IKcmen's Land has been 
esthnated so very difoently, that it is almost impossible 
to eoroe to an aecnrate condusion as to the extent of 
population ; no census has ever ]ret been taken, nor do 
I Uiink a oonwt one could, from the scattered situation 
of the houses. From vurious friends, who have had the 
best opportunities of gaining informatioo, and whom I 
have consulted frequently upon the subject, and also 
from what I have myself seen, in various families about 
the island, I should say there cannot be less than 20,000 
itthabitAnts, including convicts. The increase in the year 
1826 was upwards of one thousand to twelve hundred, 
of whom six hundred and two were prisoners ! (ninety- 
nine female, and five hundred and three male convicts.) 
It should be remembered that, in February 1804, the 
colony was first located ; and for many years subse- 
quendy it was a close port, there being no coomiunica- 
tion direct from England, except for convict and other 
government vessels. All goods for the use of the co- 
lony were brought fh>m Sydney, for which place Van 
Diemen*s Land served as a receptacle for their feb&s, 
or, as it is termed, a penal settlement ; out of these des- 

Seradoes, were formed the bush-rangers, of whom I 
ave treated in another places 
^' The atrocities of these people, up to the end of 
1826, operated considerably in preventing respectable 
settlers coming to the country ; it becomes, Aercfore, a 
matter of wonder, that the population is so great. The 
bush-rangers being now entirely suppressed, the tide of 
emigration has alrrady gone into its usual channel, and 
steady respectable men are daily arriving as merchanu 
or settlers ; government are also assisting them and the 
colony matenally by the very large number of convicts 
that have been lately sent away. One of the principal 
inconveniences of which all complain, is tlie great scar- 
city of females ; and consequently the numba of births 
does not increase so fast aa might be expected ; the same 
remark, I believe, equally applies to Sydney ; a few 
years, however, will, no doubt obviate this cause of 
complaint The prosperity of the country does not, in 
my opinion, so much consist in the increase of ihe num- 
ber of its inhabitants, as in their apparent comfort and 
growing independence. This is the strongest proof of 
the respectability of the country, and the greatest in- 
ducement for the people of England to continue to send, 
in still larger numbers, the criminal disturbers of Uieir 
peace to a settlement where the ends of reform and justice 
are accomplished at a comparatively trifling expense.** 
—P. 29-3a 

There sre many other passages which we might se- 
lect, but we must refer our readers to Mr Widowson*s 
honest and candid work. We conceive him to be a wor- 
thy man, who deserves well of the British public for this 
production. He has given us a praeiical narrative of 
this interesting settlement, and he has done so in a style 
which does him much credit. To all who are interested 
in Van Diemen*s Land, and especially to those who «re 
meditating an emigration thither, we would eaineatly 
recommend a perusal of the work. 



Ths Antitceptic; {a Fatlter't Gift to hit ChUdren.) 
or a Demonstraiion of Ihe Truth of Chrittianitp, 
independent of Prophecy^ of Miracles^ and of Tes~ 
timony itself; and in a great measure founded on 
the very arguments •which Infidels bring to over throw 
it, Edinburgh. Waughand Inoes. 1829. Pp. 210. 

In ascertaining the authenticity of Christianity, it is 
not suffidtnt to appeal to the apparent consistency of 



the various facts whidi it unfolds, viewed in eoimei. 
ioD with the strong external and historical sridoiee by 
which these facts are corroborated. Its truth mait 
principally depend on the internal evidsoce, aiiiiiig 
from the adaptation of its doctrines to our notkNU of 
Ood*s character and of man*s co n d it i o n. This mode of 
proof does not depend on the ingenious subtletiei of 
philosophy, which may reconcile apparent diicrepiiicici, 
Of supply defects in the chain of coUateral tcstimny. 
It is adapted to the common understahdiog of mankind. 
As intellectual creatures, all their doubtt vsniih (ran 
the clear light in wliich the Deity and his attributei tie 
represented in the sacred volume ; ^ ss moral snd seeUl 
creatures, they find there every tiling which can oootei. 
bute to their individual happiness, or to the welfare of 
society ; — as helpless creatures, they are folly ntiifled 
with the remedies proposed for the varied wsnts of tbdr 
nature ; m immortal creatures, they discover the meit 
abundant provisions to gratify the desires of the tool 
itself, and to exalt their conceptions of the bliv of 
heaven. 

Infidels, no doubt, allege, that there are varimu myt> 
teries connected with the lUble, which transcend ihdi 
comprehension ; and they adduce thk drenmstsnoe m 
an argumentum ad absurdumf as the most perfect 
proof of the falsehood of Christianity, and as the moft 
^mple jiutificatioo for their continuance in diabdief. 
But this argument proves nothing ;-^or, we might « 
well deny ue existence of the natural world, becuie 
we cannot account for the various phenemeos vitk 
which it abounds, as dispute the authority of Retds- 
tioo, because some of its doctrines are not suited to the 
powers of our finite faculties. In every such Reieb* 
tion, these mysteries will prevaU, firom the neceisity of 
the caae, and, in truth, are negative proofs of tti divist 
origin. The child cannot understand those lubjeca 
which are familiar to the man of advanced yean; lad 
how can we expect that our limited understandiogi 
should be completely able to unravel the contents of 
that Record which be«rs the impress of Deity ? 

The ** Antisceptic** has, according to the avowal of 
its author, been given to the world, in conseqassee of 
the success atten&ig a certain novel, entitled ^* Trath,** 
which, as he alleges, has produced incalculable miichicf 
amongst the young and ignorant -Without enterinfiato 
the reasonines in favour of Chriatianity, su^estcd ci- 
ther from mvacles or from the fulfilment of prof^iecj, 
the author attempts to prove the truth of the QnistisD 
Revelation, by arguments drawn exclusively f^om these 
facu which have been prindpaUy urged by the scep- 
tics themselves. The work is, on the whole, well writ- 
ten, and considering the comparatively limited field of 
controversy in which the author engages, be hss beco 
successful in adducing several strong, and, peihsps, 
too much neglected arguments. Tbore ate one or two 
of his propositions which pi obably might ss well have 
been omitted ; not that they can be deemed absolutelf 
wrong, but, as resting more espedally in coojecuue, 
they may fumikh certain feaaible grounds for the so- 
phistry of sceptics, which might tend to weaken the 
other substantial reasona assigiied for the authenticity of 
the Bible. We allude to his condusions, deduced fioo 
*^ the probability of the human mind entertainiiw ss/ 
notions whatever, without a reveUtion from God as to 
the existence and ministrations of angala in the cfasrch 
and in the world ; or, as to ^e form of general « 
final judgment revealed in. the Divine law ?*' We do 
not, however, wish to insist upon this objection ; hot 
we mtist consider him totally incorrect, when besssotsi 
" that if not demonstrably certain, there is, at least, a 
strong presumption, that, without a revelation from 
God, the notion of a human aoul, or of a spirit ia nun 
distinct from matter, could never heve obtained at all ;** 
and *•'' that the doctrine of the returrection of the bod;, 
as well as of the immortality of the sostl, could nofer 
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harebcao entertained by unj hmnan mind.** It is true, 
the ideit of tbt Heftthen fuiikMophen on this subject 
were oecetteily imperfect. Tbey consider the spiritu- 
aUtj of \he Botd^ and its existence in a future state, se- 
psnte from the body, rather tmprobablt ereots, than as 
restiog oo any specific data. But it cannot be said, 
that such notioos **• never obtained at ali^** — that the 
Tkws of such eminent men as Plato and Socrates, are 
endded to no weight ; or that their opinions bad little 
inflaeoce on the conduct and morals of the people 
amoogtt whom they wete ddivered. ETen the unen- 
%btMed savage dieams of some Elysiirai which lies 
bcTOod this world, where etery wish of his heart shall 
be linsUy gratified. Revdation, did not, therefore, in- 
irodwe the notion of the sonl*s immortality. It, no 
doubt, itrengthened and amfirmed that notion, as it 
pieiioitsly existed ; but, as the autlior*s object is to 
piofe the dlrine sonrce of Christianity, from iu rereal- 
ing facts which would nerer otherwise have suggested 
tbemtelTes to the human mind, the argument now no- 
ticed is rendered completdy nugatory. 

Nddier can we admit the justice of our author*s opi. 
niooB as to the inutility of moral philosophy— a sdenoe 
vbich Baoon has justly proclaimed to be the <* haod- 
msid of theology." Though not, perhaps, perfect as 
so independent system, and certainly altogether inade* 
qute for the fiill derekmement of those plans which 
KTdstion hu unveiled, it cannot, surely, be warrant- 
sblj alBrmed, that **• no discovery of the least import- 
ance*' bss been made through its means. Qiristianity 
dMs not, hi this way, seek to exalt herself by an en- 
vioos disp a ragement of the achievements in knowledge, 
tSkeuA through the instrumentality of other schemes. 
Sbe admits their respective merits so far as they extend ; 
and, by a fair comparison of these, with her own inhe- 
icnt excellencies, the establishes an undoubted claim to 
lOMioritv. 

With the author*s main line of Argument, however, 
^ogtther with his general conclusions, we entirely agree ; 
aad have no hesitation in recommending his work to 
tbe atteotkm of cor readerr. 



The Modem Martyr. By the author of the «' Evan- 
Rdical Rambler.*' • In 2 vols. ISmo, London. 
Westley and Davis. Pp.311and31& 18S9. 

We scruple not to confess, that we entirely diMpprore 
of religious novels ; for, besides a quantity of wliining 
cut and raving enthusiasm, they are likelv to contain a 
ci'oiiderable intermixture of erroneous rdigious opinions. 
Here sre two volumes, for example, all about a young lady, 
*^ was so sadly persecuted by her friends, because she 
*nit to a Dissenting Chapel, that the fair theologian 
^ into a decline, and died. Poor young lady ! she 
»^er heard any good in the church,— the dergyman 
*** ^cry careless and n m regenera te d, so she became 
J^dsBed that « Dissenting Chapel was the only way to 
bw mv— an d to one she went, in order that she might 
beu the jmre gospel. But even yet she was not happy, 
occauss she was not allowed to coDect so much money 
per quarter for the dear missionaries, to hear so many 
Knnoos per week, to attend so many prayer meetings 
P^^y, and to read so much of certain savoury gosjwl 
iioob, written by such saints as the author of the 
"" Bvangdical Ramble,** per hourv— and because she 
**• not allowed to go a sermon-bunttng with some 
fwu friend^ to hear dear Mr this or dear Mr that 
pKach the pure gospeL She therefore grew consump- 
^(nvdy out of spite, one would think), took her bed, 
{« fadly became the •* Medem Martyr /'* A very 
be^tna and afiSecting catastrophe I 

We have kmg beheld with, disgust the quantities of 
^of this sort whidi have been nsheicd into the world 
<^«n ihepnlifie brains of old women» ignooant lealots, 



and hungry students of divinity. We would pass over 
these abmird books in silent contempt, did we not per. 
oetve, that the custom has of late years been increasing, 
of thrusting them into the hands of children attending 
certain Sunday Schools ; and that the writers and publish- 
ers, thus finding them apiofitable speculation, eagerly em- 
brace the opportunity of filling the young and unsus- 
pecting mind with the most visionary and distracting 
speculations, and often most notoriously dangerous 
(minions. The shoals of these half-crown and three-and- 
sixpenny novels which have been published both in 
Edinburgh and London, and are hawked throughout 
the country, are absolutdy beyond belief. Has uhris^ 
tian truth descended so low, that we must have recoune 
to fiction and falsehood to secure for it the attention it 
deserves ? If religioua novels are to be die order of the 
day, why ought we not to have a theatre for religious 
plays ? Are we to submit to this spurious adorning of 
truth, in defiance of the established maxim, that truth, 
^< when unadorned, is adorned the most ?** Is it by 
these contemptible publications that the scofier and the 
careless are to be reclaimed P It was not so in the days 
of our fathers, w1k> in their infancy were taught from 
the sacred writings according to their capacity, and had 
their minds thoroughly imbued in the Christian Scrip- 
tures by the Catechism of the Church. - 

The machinery of these canting productions is all of 
a piece. Tlie hero or heroine is generally at the outset 
a very great sinner, but becomes at the end a very 
great saint,, sufferings during the transformation, the 
usual quantum of what is technically termed persecu- 
tion. Thisy according to our scribbling enthusiasts, is 
intended to show the power of religion on the heart, 
and the efficacy of divine grace. The language of Scrip- 
ture is, of course, plentifully applied, and we have fre- 
quently cowherds, ragged boys, old soldiers, and always 
pious women, talking as valiantly on reli^on as if they 
were theological doctors. Do our . religious novelisu 
imagine for a moment that such compositions as these 
will advance the cause of religion ? Or do they think, 
that the Bible wUl be more appreciated by those who 
find its language, in such catch-penny books, grossly 
misapplied on some ot the mysterious doctrines of the 
gospel ? We call on all parents who wish to see their 
children properiy imbued with Christian principle, to ex- 
pel from thrir houses these pernicious publications, and 
to oppose, with ^ Uieir influence, that species of evangeli- 
dsm which they set forth, whereby the simplicity of truth 
is obscured, and Christianity pronndy reduced to a jest, 
or treated as a matter that noay be twiated into any shape 
which the purpose of the moment may require. 



A PtrtemU NarraUve of a Journey Hirough Korway^ 
part of Sweden^ and the Itlandi and State* of Den- 
mark. By Derwent Conway, Author of *< Soliury 
Walks through Many Lands.** Edinburgh ; Con- 
stable's Miscdkny, voL XXXVIIL 1829. 

{Second Notice,) 

We have already mentioned the highly favourable 
impression which this very lively and interesting volume 
has made upon us ; and we return to it, because we are 
not aware of any book that has been recently published, 
from which we should be able to extract passages more 
calculated to afibrd our readers both amusement and in- 
struction. This is an opinion which, it may be be- 
lieved, we would not give at randon ; because, if it 
were incorrect, the passages we are about to subjoin 
would immediately prove it to be so. Conffdent, however, 
that we are right, we are perfectly willing to have our 
Judgment thus submitted to the experimentum crude. 
We shidl begin, as in duty bound, with the following 
I acooont'of 



TBB VORWKGIAV LABIB8. 

<< But Um duties of a Norwegwa Udy ■!• not eonflned 
to pnparing die dhum, and lenriDg the gueeti. Tbej 
hare other domestic duties of a still mora u nfaminin e 
character. When in Norway, I heard a youna lady de- 
cline an invitatioa to pass a week with a frieody because 
U wt tlaughUr^ihme. Vk^YitX should we think in £og« 
lend of a young Udy who should make such an apology ? 
But the apolonr requires explanation. Late in the au- 
tumn, just befora winter is expected to set in, the esta. 
blishment of a Norwegian fiunily (especially if distant 
from any great market) is a scene of extraordinary ac- 
tivity and preparation ; for it is at this time that the 
winter stores are provided ; and this implies* in the firU 

{klaoe, the slaughter of a great many animals. Then fol- 
ow the various cuUnary operations; the salting of meat, 
the makiog of different kinds of sausages, and mcaUballs 
for soup, and blade puddings and white puddings, &c 
&c ; and for all the various sausages and puddings, the 
meat is grated, and beaten, and seasoned — operations 
that requure no inconsiderable time and labour. In all 
thcM mattors the young ladies are the ehief actors ; so 
that it can scarcely be wonderad at that the Frtfken re- 
fused an invitation because it was slaughter-time. But 
these duties sn not only performed by ladies of all ranks 
in Norway, but are considered by them to be agreeable ; 
and this season of slaughter and preparation is looked 
forward to as a time of meae than common amusement 
It can scarcely be supposed, that these habiU should not 
influence the tastes and feelingsofthe female sex. Every 
young lady, and consequently every woman, in Norway, 
is a cotuutiitewre in gastronomy. There is no subject 
upon which a stranger will ind a Norwegian lady so 
much a» JoU as in this. Indeed, I do not know any 
subject upon which a Froa or her daughters will descant 
with so much interest, orto whidi they will lend a more 
willing ear, than to the secrets of oookeiy, or the merits 
of a particular dish. 

«' It has be^ usual to judge of die dviliaation of a 
country by tlie estimation in which the female ekaiacter 
is held, and the accomplishmenta which it is thought 
necessary that females snould possssi. If by this test 
we judge of the dviliaation of Norway, we shall place 
it low indeed in the scale of nations. That a woman— 
of whatever rank..should be a good housekeeper, is the 
meflut uitra of female exoellsnoe. And so eesential is 
this knowledge considered, that if a young lady have not 
sufficient opportunities at home to become acquainted 
with the fiemale duties of mincing, seasoning, staffing, 
snd cooking, she is sent for a tixat to board in some fa- 
mily when she may have greater facilities of bein^ ini- 
tiated in these mysteries. 

^< It is scarcely necessary to say, that in all these mat- 
ters there is a perfect correspondence of opinion between 
tfie one and the other sex. Without this, indeed, the 
domestic regime could not be as it is. In Norway, as 
in most of the Continental nations, young ladies look for- 
ward to be, one day, at the hesid of establishments of 
their own. But that this prospect may be realised, such 
an education is necessary as will enable them to regulate 
their own household affairs, according to establish^ and 
approved usage. For even if a husband were contented 
to dispense with the luual accomplishments of a Nor- 
wegian wire, no servants could be found qualified to tike 
her duties off her hands. Men in Norway do not in 
general marry to have a companion in a wife^ but to 
bavesome one to manage their establishment, and perform 
those services which thev cannot obtain from servants. I 
recollect hearing a gentleman, with Vm prefixed to his 
name, observe one day of a lady to whom he had just 
been paying a visit, ^ I call her an excdlent wife ;* and 
upon enquirinff the grounds of this opinion, itappsared 
thai he bad mnnd the lady sssisting her servants in 
washing dotbss. 
^ The mora I saw of Norwegian soci^, tfao Im I 



found to admira In the mental attractions of die fieiDiki. 
I speak of their acquired, not of their nfttsrsl, endow, 
ments ; but, so long as the indulgence 6f the pslste it 
Uxdud upon as the su mmum kwam, tboie fiemsle se. 
comnlishmeots which tend to secure this will be (mmati 
the highest. A woman who attends te her hooseboU 
duties and these begin when shs is taught the fixst ra. 
diments of education .has no longer time to devote to 
acquirements of a higher order. There is also saotlMr 
cause that contributes in no small degree to blust time 
refinements in thought and fiseling whkb, in Engbsd, 
fovm the great charm of female sooisty-.4he neoMitj | 
for being so much in the society of servants, occssiooed 
by the nainre of female duties. It is scavoely posnUe 1 
to concdve, that a lady who passes the grester psit of | 
every day in the kitchen, should not carry aw«r fiem it : 
some taint of coarseness, if not of vulgsrity. Ittsooly! 
justice to add, that against the character or eoadnet of * 
the Norwegian ladies I have nothing to allege, eitbtt i 
from observation or hearsay. Wives are ss faidifiil m 
they ara in other countries, and daughters ss circnD- 
spect. And doubtless, wera the domestic rfgim of 
Norway difierent from what it is, the infbrmatioa of tlic 
Norwegian ladies would be as extensive, and dieir ac- 
complishments as vsried, as vre find these among the 
daughters of France or England.*' 

We ara sorry to say that these sutements sre not 
quite so satisfactory as we could have wished. We cef- 
tainly cannot advise any of our more sentimental itoden 
to go to Norway for a wife. Yet we ara sure thsta 
summer trip thither would form a very delightful vs- 
riety, after the endless crossing from Dover to Calsii, 
of which all but Cockneys ara now hesrtily sthamed. 
We shall allow our author to describe, in his own 
words. 



SPEiyO, SUMMEB, AUTUHX, AXD WDTTIB, » 

HOBWAT. 

^ Thera is one respect in which Norway posKssn is 

advantage to the travdler over every otkler country io 
Europe ; it as this, the variety of season in Norwsv, and, j 
consequently, the various aspects under which Nstare 
presents herself in these seasons, may all be witnened 
by the traveller in the course of four months, Jane, July^ 
August, and September. The spring in Norway docs 
not extend beyond one month ; summer occumes two, 
and autumn about six weeks. Thera are indeed spring- 
skies and spring-air for a longer period than I have as- 
signed to that season, but the earth does not hoimoDiie 
with these ; and the mild weather, from the middle of 
April till towards the middle of May, serves only to 
melt tha snows. The traveller, therefbrc, who srrivet 
in Norway in the middle of May, and remains oodl tlie 
middle of Sq>tember, has an opportunity of seeiD; the 
country under the influence of these seasons, in ksstioe 
than suffices in moat other countries to wimeM the ^• 
feet of two. This advantage, possessed by the travel, 
ler in Norway, is greater than (he reader may at lint 
sight be disposed to admit, because the change ffOD eee 
season to another is mora striking^ and mora extraordi- 
nary in Norway, than in any other country in Europe. 
The change from winter to spring is like the work of 
enchantment ; for the disappearance of snow is sot ai 
it is in Englsnd, fbliowed by weeks of gradusl growth, 
but rather seems to be but the lifting up of s veil, be- 
neath which earth*s green and flowery carpet bM been 
concealed. From spring to summer, and Bom somiDer 
to autumn, the change, though not so impsrently oi- 
raculoua, is yet iofbitdy surprising. The fhiit-oe^ 
bud, blossom, and bend beneath the bnvdenof Init, i^ 
witfUn three mootha ; and the com q>rin^ opt *"^ 
waves a golden harvest, in considerably less tune. Fns> 
autumn to- whiter, the trsnsltion it as rapid at Aod 
winter to spring. September is genersQy cslm, snd Jtf 
fkostyt nights change the hue of tbititm^ and widw the 
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stalks. One daj the woods lUnd in fbll foliage, 
chaoged in nothing ftom their tummer Mpect bat in 
tbeir baee ; the next, a nisbing vind comet from the 
north, stripe them of their leafy ^ories, and perhaps even 
cbiogef their summer Testare to the raiment of winter. 

** In England, wv are apt to form Terj exaggerated 
notions of the degree of cold which is experienced in 
the Northera countries. When tliere ii little or no 
irind, intenee cold is scarcel/ felt to be an inconvenience, 
prorided one be suitablf clothed { and daring bj £ir 
tlie greater part of winter, the weather is calm, so that 
eren when the thermometer stands considerably bebw 
xen, one is able to move about comfortably, and even 
to enjoy the fine weather which so generally attends in- 
tense frost. Many an Englishman who walks abroad 
oo a raw wintcr*s day, dreued nearly in the same man* 
ner as in summer, sufos infinitely more firom cold than 
he would in Norway, attired in his fur-doak and eared, 
cap, and warm foot-gear. For my own part, I can safe- 
ly aver this ibr myself. I have suffiocd ten times the 
degree of cold travelling on a statfo-eoacfa In England, 
in the face of a north«east wind, tnaa I ever enfioed in 
n sledge in Norway, when the thermometer has been 
forty-seven degrees below the freezing point, or fifteen 
degrees below zero. Sometimes, indeed, the frost is ac- 
companied by a wind, and then it is scarcely possible to 
stir out of doors ; but in the southern paru of Norway, 
the combiaatioa of a Tery intense frost, and a scarifying 
wind, is aenedy ever felt It is true also, that in the 
depth of winter, the shortneaa of the days does not al- 
low many hours of dear bright sunshine ; but then the 
houses are not baUt like summer-honaes, as many are 
in England ; and ttovet in the towns, and great wood 
files in the country, and sometfanes both, ef f ec tu ally op- 
pose the power of Uie elements. There is not in fact a 
more comfortable abode than that of a substantial land^ 
owner, or a thriving merchant, on a winter*s day in 
Norway. There are no croas airs blowing through the 
house, as in many of the nnaubatantial dwdlinga in 
England ; nor does one know what it is to have one 
part of die bodjr scorched with the fire, while the oAer 
u suffering under tin influence of cold; and I acaredy 
know any tUng which cMi be compared with the luxury 
of sleeping between two eider-down beds. 

^ But, indcpendentlT of the in-door wintsr com* 
forts of Scandinavia^ the appearance of the external 
world, by day and by night, is beautiful and wondroua. 
Enter a forest when the sun breaks from the mists tA 
ihm morning upon the snows of the past night Beauti- 
ful «e a ibi^t u in spring when the trees unfold their 
Tirgin blossomtr— beautiful u it is in summer, when 
the wandering sunbeams, falling through the foliage, 
chequer the mossy carpet beneath,— beautiful aa in au- 
tumn, when the painted leaves hang Arail ; it is more 
beaotiful still, when the tall pines and gnarled oakt 
stand in the deep stillness of a winter*s noon, their long 
arma and fantastic branches heaped with the feathery 
burden that has never ^ caught one stain of earth ;*' 
then too, the grey rocks, picturesque even in their na- 
kedoess, assume a thousand forms more curious atill, 
dashed with the recent ofibing. And when night 
comesr— and who ever saw the glories of a night save 
in a northern dime ?-^u^ burst the start, countless and 
burning, studding the deep blue sky. Perhaps the 
Borealia^ with its pale yellow light, streams over half 
a bemi^here ; or, perhaps, the winter moon, full and 
high, looks down noro the brow of night, spangling 
with ten million stars, the bnuteous net-work thrown 
•ver the hnvcr world. Something approachiBg to the 
afpearancBS presented by a nortMm dime in snnmer 
may be witnessed hi ouier countries, but the splen* 
•fa wimcr seens bdoBg only to the higher lati. 



Norwegian snpttstitkmt an pecoliar, and, In may 



respects, exeeedhigly poeticaL Nipen, in ptHieular, 
who, we suspect, resembles Tery dosdy the German 
Number Nip, seems to be a personage of much Im- 
oortance and interest in the supematurd world of Oarnl^ 
Norg^ The foUowiog story illustrates his character t 

tBJR SUPEEKATUftAL POWKKS OF ITIPBM. 

<< A person who acted at the Star Soen Gattrd in the 
cspadcy of a land bdiff, had the reputation of bdng a 
well-educated and shrewd man, and to him I one day 
addressed myself for information upon the subject of 
Norwegian superstitioos. I asked him if he believed 
in the existence of iSTIpea^ His anawer waa, that no one 
in Norway had better reasons for believing in Nipen 
than he bad, from occurrences that bad taken place in 
his own family ; and he then related to me the follow- 
ing story, which, tnm his manner and generd charac- 
ter, I am certain he hhnsdf implicitly believed. But 
I most premise, by way of information to the reader, 
that, independently of particular dzoimstancss which 
render it wise to propitiate Nipem^ and whidi may 
happen at any time, it is the custom, at Christmas, for 
cTenr one who hss anything to gain or lose by the state 
of the dements daring the ensuing year, to make an 
annud oflfering. Now this baliff was the son of a miU 
ler, who owned a windmill in Gmtbrmndsdaiem # and hi 
his father's house, it waa theeostom to make, on Cbrist- 
mu eve, a cake, of a Tery superior ouality to those 
made for the family, as a present to N^etu 1 ought 
to have mentioned, when apeaking of tiie powers of NU 
peUf that he is supposed to possess great inflaeoee over 
the winds, if not to have the sole diroction of them ; for 
the eSeetM of wind being unconfined to place, its coo- 
trol Is given to that bdng, whose dominkm indodes 
every thing that Is not directed exdnsivdy by some 
other intelligence : and I hare shiee aseertoined, that 
every proprietor of a windmill propitiates Nipm in the 
same manner as the baliff*s fotber. Well, one Christ. 
taiu eve, this Christmas cake was made,— .audi a cdte, 
the narrator aaid, for exedlenoe and richness, as the fa. 
mily would have considered It a sin to eat; and this 
cake, along with a pot of the strongest beer, was IntrasU 
ed to his brother, tnen a boy about ten yean of agc^ to 
carry to the mill, and set dbwo Just under iht fanners, 
where It waa the custom to leave it ; and this office of 
taking the cake to Nipen Is cooddercd highly honour- 
able, so much so, that the members of a family take it 
in rotation. The boy, having got Nipen^a cake, left the 
house, which waa very near the mill, to carry it there |< 
but as he went, he was seised with an irresistible dedre 
to taate the cake,^t looked so tempting, and amdt so 
delickms, and such a cake he had never tasted before. 
He tasted accordingly, and so excellent did he find it, 
that he tasted again and again, breaking off little pieoea, 
till at length the cake assumed so mudlated an appear- 
ance, and was so much reduced in sise, that he began 
to think it would not be trcathig Nipen with sufikient 
respect to offer him such a cake, and that it was better 
to oflfer him nothing than to make a fool of him ; and 
so he ate all op. He then hedtated for some time whe- 
ther he should set down the beeri but arguing with 
himsdf in the same way, and coming to the same eon- 
dudon with regard to it as to the cake, he drank it 
also. Great remorse followed these impious actions; 
but he had no courage to tdl what he had done, but 
went home, and patiently wdted the event The year 
passed on, and a most prosperous one It proved to the 
mill ; so that when Christinas aoatn etme round, the 
father sdd it was but just to make Nipen aa oAring 
thia year, if possible even surpassing the last ; sad when 
the cake waa made, the boy, who was at that time the 
only one in the house, was again intrusted with'it Now, 
thought he^ as ha went to the mill, the mill has never 
prospered more than lut year, and yet Nipen got no. 
thing ; why then give hhn this cake any more than the 
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Hher ? and he tat down and deToarad it, litUe thinkiiig, 
:hat, though Nipen ooald forgive one offeooe, ho was 
lot to be trifled with a seoood time. But feelliq; do fear 
)f JSipen^ he diaok the beer, and went on to let down 
the empty Teasel under the fanners, as he had done the 
jtxt bdbre. It was a clear frostjr night, and so still, 
that the tresd of a bear might be heard a mile off; but 
just as he stooped down to lay the ressel on the ground, 
the fanners flew round and struck him down ; but he 
lived to creep home and teU his story, and then he died.*' 

Next in point of consequence to Master Nipen, is 
the-Wobd-demon, who very properly still continues to 
preside over the affairs of the old Norwegian forests. 
Out of renpect to this worthy individual, we give a place 
to the following 

LEGEND OF THE WOOD-DSMOK. 

'' Peter was a woodman, eroploved in the forests on 
the Glommen, one who had the character of never ha- 
ving shown sufficient respect to the Demon, either in his 
language, or by his offerings \ and he was even reputed 
to have once said, he was -a match for the Demon in 
felling a • treei or in any other piece of fofest*work. One 
day, hi the latter end of the year,' just about the confines 
of winter, but before the frost had set in, or any snow 
had tidlen, Peter was in the forest, finishing the labour 
of rolling a number of fdled trees to the brink of the 
river, and tumbling them in ; - and it was after sunset, 
and just beginning to grow dusk, when he laid hold of 
the only' tree that remained. All the woodmen had 
gone home, and Peter was quite alone ; and he toiled 
and :toiled to move the tree, but all in vain. At last, 
overcome, he sat down upon the tree, and began to wipe 
his face, and to ^ say to himself, the Demon could not 
roll this tree to the river*s brink. ^ Jnst as he said this, 
s man scarcely bigger than Peter, and dmsed in a fur* 
doak and rtd-cap, as if he had been a native of Gol- 
brandsdalen, stepped from behind a tree, and saluting 
Peter, said, ^ Why, man, cannot you move that tree ?* 
To which Peter, who had a shrewd guess who the speaker 
was, replied,'^ No, nor you neither.* Upon this, the 
uranger stotmed down, and taking hold of the tree, lifted 
it .upon bin shoulder, and, qarrying it to the brink of the 
river as if it had been a sapling, thiew it in. * Now, 
then,*, said the Demon, for it was none other who had 
ione the thing, *what am I to have for my job?*— 
'.Perhaps,' said* Peter, taking courage at the familiar 
terms in which. the Demon addressed him; < perhaps, 
lir, you will accept a little of this,' taking a skin of to- 
bacco from his pocket. * That won*t do for me, Peter,' 
laid the Demon. * Then perhaps,* replied Peter, 
' your honour doesn*t take tobacco ?* but the Demon, 
who can be jocular if he pleases, disliked Peter*s free 
Nray of speaking ; and besides, knowing his character, 
md having no doubt overheard the slighting things be 
lad said, -without farther ceremony, took Peter by the 
*oot, and pitched him upon the top of one of the tallest 
3lnes in the forest, and then went his way. That very 
light winter set in ; the wind came howling through the 
voods, the snow began to fall, and, next morning, the 
:rees were mantled over. Peter is still supposed to sit 
jpon a pine tree, his teeth chattering with cold. Where 
le is during summer, the woodmen cannot tell; but 
ihey will all aver, that at the end of autunm he resumes 
lis seat ; and that, during all the winter, and early m 
iie spring, Peter's teeth may be heard chattering, any 
(till night, on the skins of the forest. This curious tra- 
lition I first heard from the mouth of the individual I 
lave mentioned ; since then, I met with it in a manu* 
(cript book, in the possession of a native of the coun- 
try ; and it is now, for the first time, translated into 
Bnglish.** 

Derwent Conway is a poet, u well as a lively and 
picturesque prose-writer, and has given us sevoal very 



happily-executed trsnslatioDs of Norwsgisn soon. We 
have already quoted much more largely firom bis wod 
than is tisual with us ; but we cannot oondnde widioat 
adding the three following spirited and cfaancttrinie 
compositioos : 

VOftWEOIAK LOTS SOXO. 

Meet me, maid, by the pine-firinged lake, 
When the woods are aakep, and the stars are twshe; 
When the marten has ceased the waters to ridm, 
And all, but the haxd eye^ is dim. 

By the dusky lake, I will tell thee mors 
Than ever was told in thine ear before : 
For thy small hand,.and the fading light, 
Will give me the courage that flies with the night 

Thou see^st the mantle of snow that's spread 
Since the daya of old on the mountain's head ; 
The same as it is^ it ever will be ; 
And so will my love live on far thee. 

Then come to mc^ maid ; already the day 
Has fled to the hills that are fiur away; 
Before the great owl begins to hoot, 
I*U list for the tread of thy ligfatmnne fiiet. 

KOEWEOIAK DEINKIITG 80X0. 

To the brim, young men, fill it U|s fill again; 

Drain, drain, voung men, 'tis to Norway you drain; 
Your fiithers have sown it. 
Your fields they have grown it ; 

Then qnaff it, jronng men, for hell he the strongeit, 

Who drinks ftfit deepest, and sits at it hmgest 

To the brim, old men, fill it im^ fill again. 
Drain, drain, old men, 'tis to Norway you drain; 

Thcfe*s health in the cais 

Fill it up» fill it UD ; 
And quaff It, old men, for he'll live the longest, 
Who drinks of it deepest, and likea it the strongeit. 

KOEWEOIAK WAE BOKO. 

Sons of the mountain, sons of the lake, 
Sons of the fbrest, Old Norway, awake ! 
They oome from the East, ten thousand ormsn; 
But lakes are behind them, and feea are before. 



Shan Old Norway cease to be Norway the free? 

Each fiux to a Swede, and each back to a tree^ 

Were our foes thrice ten thousand, oar rooks shooid 

repeat 
The groan of the Swede, as he folia at yoor feet 

Tour mothers have nursed you : your fhtben, till dow 
Have fiU'd you with bread by the sweat of their teew; 
But let peace be around him— the aire of fourseors* 
And drive the invader for, for from his door. 

Then down from the mountain, and up from the Iske! 
And out from the forest ! Norwistans^ awake! 
And rush like the storm, on the thick^«oming foe; 
With hearts for Old Norway, and death in yoor Uo«^' 

We sincerely recommend the ^' Personal Nsnative'* 
to the attention of our readers ;— it is one of those boob 
which, if they once oommenoe, we are certain diey wili 
go on with* 



Organt and PnAyieHami ^iing a few Oktm^' 
tioM intended Jor the p^rticuUr beneJU (fthe JnO' 
Organists ; with strictufei on eomi o/tkeir re^ 
meetings in Edinburgh. By Ckricns. Bdiabugb. 
John Lothian. 1829.* 

It is now somewhat more Uian twenty yean iIimb *> 
attempt was made, by a popular dergfooan of the E«i- 
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Uiihcd Chuidi, to intioduoe ofgim into our Pretbjte- 
ika placet of worship. The Attempt «m at that time 
oaiuccetifiil ; and the diacaieioo which it excited toon 
died away. The lubjecthaa, however, come once mote 
bdbn the pablie, and from a quarter whence we should 
bare kist expected it. Our readers are aware that an 
orgn wu introduced latel? into the Relief Chapel in 
Kmibaigfa Pkce ; and probably they are not ignorant 
thtt the innovation has given considerable disgust to 
other con g regations of that respectable communion. The 
psmphlet now before us prmesses to have been called 
Ibrth by the opposition thus manifested toward what the 
good old Presbyterians used to call the <^ Kist fu* o* 
whiftlei.** The author is evidently a man of Ulent; his 
pamphlet is forcibly, though not very elesantly written ; 
and, upon the whole, the pro-organists nave no reason 
to complain of their champion. But, though we will- 
ingly admit that this pamphlet displays much devemess, 
ve sie by no means prepared to acknowledge that it ad- 
f ocstei a good cause. The organ controversy has been 
cuiied on by two opposite parties, equally bigoted in 
their attachment to tneir own viewa, and equally violent 
in denouncing the errors of their opponents. We do not 
coincide in the views of either party, believing, as we do, 
tbat both have gone too far. We certainly agree with 
the snthor of the *' Observations,'* that it is iSwurd to 
talk of the ioomediate downfall of Presbytery being in- 
Tolved in the admission of organs into our churches ; 
•nd that it is no less absurd to talk of their uae as idola- 
ttj: but, on the other liand, we do think that the use 
of instrumental mimic in our public worship is directly 
opfOMd to the spirit of Presbytery ; and that, far from 
bcng an fanprorcment, it would be an useless incum- 
brtfice, and would be sft to destroy rather than aid that 
nini of devotion with which the praises of Almighty 
Ood ought to be sung. Let us reason upon this matter 
t littki Of course, no one will be disposed to say tliat 
the MHind of a well .played organ is of itself more accept- 
able to the Deity than tliatof the most unmusical voice t 
—with Hhn the melody of the heart is every thing. We 
moat, therefore, limit our cons i deration of the supposed 
Mpcriority of the organ to its eflbet upon the wonhip- 
per. Now if it be grsnted, as of necessity it must, that 
tbehaart is the true n>untain of the,melody which pleases 
theDdty, it follows, we should' think, that the most 
jM^oral and inartificial mode in which a ooogregaiion can 
joia together in expressing their Maker*s praises, without 
oonfnsaon or discord, (for that would, by distracting the 
attention, defeat the object we have in view,) is the best 
We sre aware, indeed, that even our simple manner of 
liogiog praise is not purely natural. Neither verse nor 
piaim tunes are inanifidal ; but they serve to prevent 
tbathanbness and confusion which, without them, must 
<iiitiact our devotkmal feelings. This apology does not, 
however, extend to the organ : it is a mere refinement ; 
wd as sudi, it is calculated to produoe an eflTect similsr 
to that whidi arises from a total want of melody : it is 
*pt to withdraw the attention from the object c^ praise 
to the WMyhanifal effort of producing liarmony. 

The author of the present pamphlet employs nuve in- 
genuity than is necessary, at least for our conviction, to 
pmfe tliat inatmmental music is not unscripturaL The 
Jews certainly made use of instrumental music in their 
vonhip« and that worship was authorized by God lum- 
ielf. This is a triumphant answer to the idle charge of 
i<lolatry sometimes pleaded against the pro-organists ; 
but itb noCla sufficient answer to prove that we ought to 
•dmit tliatinstnmient into our Christian churches. The 
'Jewish worship wss avowedly one of ceremony ; and, if 
^ ave to use oirgans merdy because the Jews patronised 
tkcm, why not adopt the rest of their rituaU-why not 
*nil ouselvea of braaen seas, and censers, and breasu 
plates set withpredous stonea ? In the saaed records 
of dKe stHc^ Cnristisn church we find no mention made 
of initnimeiital music, nor does it appear to have been 



admitted till some ages after the time of the Apostles. 
But, even in the first age of Christianity, we have men- 
tion made of our own more suUime, because more simple, 
mode of oftring praise. We read of Christ and his 
disciples sinking a hymn; and singing of psalms is 
recommended by St Paul as an appropriate mode of ex- 
pressing our gratitude to Ood. Accordingly, we have 
uidisputable authority for this interesting psrt of our 
public Presbyterian worship. We do not, however, 
blame our less rigid sister, the Church of England, for 
her use of the orpn : it is not, as the author of the 
''*' Observations ** justly remarks, an essential part of her 
worship ; and yet we may add, its use is in perfect con- 
sistency with the general character of a church which has 
always evinced a willingness to adopt as much of the 
Romish ceremonial as might be done without incurring 
tlie charge of idolatry or superstition, fiut Presbytery 
has ever been averse to this system ; and, we think, with 
good reason, when we remember how the innovations 
which the Church of Rome admitted at first as matters 
of inoifiaence, or even as helps to devotion, soon dege- 
nerated into gross superstition and idolatry. For this 
reason, we should be sorry to see our Church avail itself 
of the supposed beauty of the orpan, until a stronger case 
has been made out for its admission than its advocates 
have yet ofl^red. 

We can easily imagine the desire of those who are 
enthusiutic in music to see the organ introduced into 
our church service ; and we believe that auch persons 
have fancied that their feebngs of devotion have been 
excited or exalted by its swelling tones ; but these are 
deluaive feeling*. The intoxication of spirit thus pro- 
duced is not indicative of increased devotion— it is more 
akin to that which prompu the half-impious ravings of 
the fanatic— and is altogether alien to the rational though 
ardent gratitude, which we wish our Presbyterian wor- 
shippers to feel, and to express in fetveot but simple 
pnuse. But for our own part, we believe that the most 
common feeling excited by the organ is one simply of 

Eleasnre, totally unconnected with detotion: and we 
ave never been present in places of worship where in- 
stramental music is used, without ob«erving that the 
co n gregation generally did not join in the music at all, 
instead of appearing to be more fervent in thdr praises 
tlian our own decent Presbyterians. We must strongly 
reprobate the frequent hints thrown out by the author 
of these Observations about the aujperiority of the Church 
to which he belongs, over the Presbyterian. Bven if 
the remark were as true as we believe it to be most 
erroneous, he must surely see the folly of pressing this 
as an argument, when his object is to convince Pretby- 
teriant that it is not inconsistent with the spirit of their 
communion to adopt tlie organ as an aid to their public 
devotions. The author ia more successful when he at- 
tempts to show that we have not kept so free of innova- 
tions as some would willingly persuade themselves. He 
instances our bands of hired singers, and our tainting 
of churches. To the former we ourselves have no ob- 
jection, upon condition that it be not carried too far—, 
tlut is, if it be done only to the extent of semring har- 
mony, and not to the extent of excluding the congrega- 
tion firom joining in that most becoming part of puuic 
worship-Jtheir Maker*s praise. To the latter we are de- 
cidedly hostile. It is an uncalled for and an absurd 
afl&ctation to have churches dedicated to saints, some of 
whom most probably never existed, and others having 
very dubious claims to the title. We dislike this pa- 
rade of liberslity. We are sorry to think that the chantc- 
teristic of die present age it a marited indifference to the 
distinctions between different sects and communions. We 
do not wish to be uncharitable ; — ^we should have rejoiced 
in the fact, could we persuade ourselves, that this indif. 
ferenoe to minute distinctions arose from a atrong sense 
of the paramount importance of essential religion \ but 
we greatly fear, that it proceeda rather from coldness to 
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the great cause itself. Under these circumstaQeei we 
oagfat to be jealous eren of slight innoTatlons. Of all 
the species of liberalism (and they are all bad) which 
the present age has produced, that which makes religion 
its subject is the most dangerous ;^pure religion has 
suffered more by a continuance of litde trifling altera- 
tioos than it has even done by open persecution. 

Those of our readers who feel interested in the dis- 
cussion about organst whichever side of the question 
they may have adopted, will find these ^^ Obserrations*' 
worthy of a pemsai. 

"SKatmmtmmmtmsmmammsm 

The Extractor^ or Universal Repertorium ofLitera* 
ture^ Science* and the Ari» ; comprehending^ tin- 
der one general arrangement^ the whole of the in* 
etructive andamueing articletfrom all the Reviews^ 
MagaxineMy and JoumaU. Vol. /. November to 
February 1828-9. London ; Extractor Office, Fleet 
Street. Pp. 642. 

This volume contains a great quantity of ioteiestbg 
and amusing matter, upon almost all the subjects with 
which miscdlaneous literature and pc^ular science ia 
conversant. We cannot exactly agree with the title- 
page, that it contains ^^ the whole of the instructive and 
amusing articles from all the Reviews, Magaiinei^ and 
JoumaU ;*' bat it certainly contains a very faur propor- 
tion of them. Considering the importance into which 
the periodical press of the present day has grown, and 
the intellectuid vigour which distinguishes the better 
class of publications of this description, a work like the 
Extractor, if judiciously conducted, is calculated to In- 
corporate much talent, that might otherwise be scatter- 
ed over too wide a surface, and might ultimately be lost 
in the crowd by which it was surrounded. The Editor 
informs us, in his preface, diat *^ the Extractor gives 
place to those artides only which are stamped with the 
seal of a sterling and unqualified exeellence." We are 
afraid this is rather too strong ; but, as we observe in 
the volume several papers from the Edinburgh Merarg 
Journal^ we do not feel ourselves called upon to con- 
trovert very positively the truth of the assertion. 



Couneele frr the Sanctuarg and for Civil L{ft ; or 
Diecoureee to various classes in the Ch%$reh and in 
Secietg, By Henry Bdfrage^ D.D, Minister of the 
Oospd, Falkirk. Edinburgh. Oliver and Boyd. 
1829. I>449. 

De Belfrage is one of the few sermon-writers whose 
producttons, in this book-making age, have gone through 
more than one or two editions. HU *•*• Sacramental Ad- 
dresses,** first established his character as a writer of 
elegance, pathotf, and power. Their extensive circula- 
tion among every class of Christians, and the many testi- 
monies to their excellence which were spontaneously of- 
fered from various sources, were sufficient to insure a fa- 
vourable reception to his future efforts. Nor have the 
expectations of his friends and the public been disap- 
pmnted. His '^ Practical Discourses to the Young,** 
his *^ Monitor to Families,'* his ^^ Sermons on the duties 
and consolations of the Aged,'* and now, his ** Coun- 
sels fbr the Sanctuary and for Civil Life,** comprise in 
themselves a library of Christian moraU^— a compend 
of Christian doctrine, duty, and worship—and a the- 
saurus of all that is admirable in the Christian life. 
The author of Rasselas has somewhere declared, that 
** that instruction is mdst valuable in youth, which will 
be most easily reduced to practice in the after business 
of life.** What the moralist observed of juvenile educa- 
tion, may be well applied to the studies of maturer 
years. The name and honour won.bv doing good, the ap- 
plause which redounds to those wno have laboured to 
advance the best interests of society, and to promote the 
knowledge which has most influence on the immortal 
destinies of human beings, is worth all the empty breath 



of popularityr— all the unsabstantial nothingncsi of 
fame. 

The volume before us contains twenty-one Diseounes, 
all of which are excellfnt. Their distinguishing pro- 
perties are, an intimate knowledge of the human hesrt, 
and an admirable aptitude of co n solations, warnings, and 
advices, to the situations and circumstances of the indi- 
viduals to whom they are addressed. They are cbanc. 
terixed for the most part by piety, tenderness, snd re- 
search. The Ist, ^^ On the Holy Ministrjr," we think 
among the best. The 7th, <* A Christian indeed,** ii a 
most captivating picture of a Christian life. It is from 
the text *^ He waa a good man, fuU of the Holy Qboit, 
and of faith.*' It was preached (m the death of the Iste 
Dr Waugh of London, and contains a well-mented 
ettloginm on the memory of that estimable cfairacter. 
It gives us pleasure to understand, that a memoir of Dr 
Waugh is at present in prraararion by Dr Bdfrige, 
and will soon appear. The 8th, '^ Admonitions to the 
Tempted,** the 9th, ** The BacksU4er*s Doom,** the 
I2t^, " The Shipwreck," and the 13th, " The deront 
Soldier,*' are also worthy of the highest praise. Were- 
gret that our llmita do not pomit us to make sny ex- 
tracts. 

saasaaBaaassssssssB^BHB 

A Catalogue of Books^ exclueivelg relating to At 
Church of Rome ; her Doctrines^ Worship, Diact^ 
pline. Controversies, and Annals* On ssk by 
Howell and Co. London. 1829. 

This is a catalogue of a very corioui, and, st the 
present moment, of a very interesting kind. It oontsim 
a list of 8847 works, all of which relate to the Roouui 
Catholic Church ; and it includes, besides conttovcnUl 
works upon almost every possible topic of theological dis- 
putation. Histories of the various Religious Orders of the 
Church of Rome, — ^ita peculiar MissiUs and BreTlsriO) 
— ^the Tracts and Pamphlets published during thereigo 
of James II.,— and a complete and unique set of Ca- 
nonisations for the present century, three of which hare 
been pronoimced by the last liniul descendant of the 
House of Stuart,— the Cardinal York. The vesesfch 
and industry which it must have cost the coQecton to 
bring together so vast a bod v of lore upon one sobject, 
can be only duly appreciated by those who are poom- 
sant in suoi matters, Uiough, at the present crisis, it ii 
not likely that the public will allow their labouis to go 
unrewarded. The Catalogue must have been drawn ap 
by an adept in the art, for it is very liberally intcripened 
with quotations from old bibliographers, who knew 
every thing that was rare and curious* whetlicr in vel- 
lum or black letter, or sewed in Roman. There is off* 
tainly an air of racy antiquity and value given to a booli 
of which some savant has said that it is rara ei pri* 
tiosay — or editio valde rara^^^m liber rarissimttsy^ 
opusparum o6vium,-.^or opusculum perrarum~—ot ^ 
ber perdifficiliter hodie reperiri, — or opus quod tmltam 
estimationem habet, — or opus insigne, non sine voiv^ 
tate atque utilitate legetidum. This Catalogue ii 
thickly studded with these recommendations ; and w)«R 
they are wanting, the intending purdiaser wfll find am- 
ple scope for the exercise of his particular predilecdoit^ 
amidst a host of interestmg works on all sides of the 
question- 

MISCE LLANEOUS LITEBA yjJBE. 

MORAL & MISCELLANRODS RSSAYS^ 

No. 3. 
SCOTCH VXRIODXCAL LITEBATUBS rOBTT TSAtf 

SlltCS. 
«> Has Mint VoittBUbnseesrtaiaiiismuisslw^ 

NoTHiHa, at first Yitw, is mow striking Aw^ 
total wantof litemtnre* which Bome^ fof upwardsor n« 
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hundred yean of her Hcrenleta infkncf, tichibited* A 
few fescenmaa catcbis, a few ballads and 101191 of the 
jyatret arvaiet^ with the alliterative carmina of the 
twelve tibles, form the whole, or nearly the wh<de, of 
her lore, daring that period ; and when we contrast this, 
not only with her Augustan splendours, but even with 
the esrUer stages of Egypt, Pboenicia, and Greece, we 
ore ttmck with the apparent anomaly, and are very na- 
turslly led to enquire, not only into the cause of this 
leogtbened and stm^iiog dawn, but into the avoca- 
tioos and amusementa of a people, wiibMt one single 
icrap of written intelligence wherewith to satisfy curio- 
titj or to convey instruction. There is no doubt, that, 
vith the coins and the customs of Magna Orecia and 
Sicily, the literature of Crotona, Servium, Tarentura, 
ud Syracuse, penetrated to Kome at a period prior to 
iDj rwular currency or Hteratore of her own ; but still 
the hiaividuals who had acceae to, or taste for, such lux- 
uries, must have been few in deed in an age when, to be 
exerdsed or schooled merdy meant to be prepared for 
fighting the battles of one*s counoy. Still, however, in 
the Campus Martins, with its oomitia and varied mill* 
taiy discipline, — in the Forum, with its law-suits, judg- 
ments, and ninth-day marketings,--in the holidays, 
with all their shows, processions, and entertainments,-, 
in the oidtnarj discharge of the duties of a showy, 
amusing, and engrossing religioD,-— hi the cultivation of 
the soil, and in the scmcitation of offices and prefer- 
ments, one may venture to find oecupation for die great* 
est and better proportion of the Roman tribea and Cu- 
ris, 80 as to prevent that mental recoil under which, as 
Hadibtas has it, the sword '^ cuts into itself^ for lack of 
somebody to hue and hack.*' 

Bat when we contemplate tlie land of our birth, aa it 
existed not more than forty yean back, and consider 
what was dien the literary diaracter and avocations of 
the great body of the peopb^ and in particular of the 
inhdutants of the eountry, the atate of Rome, during 
her fire hundMl years of ** darkness viaible," appears 
len interesting and surprising. It is a fact, which any 
one who has lived fifty years may distinctly remember, 
that scarcely forty years ago, periodical publications, 
with the exception of the old Scots Magazine^ for 
which I have stUl a sneakins kindness on that very ac- 
count, were unknown, and that you might as well have 
looked (tut a copy of Bede or BoStius, as for a new^per 
00 the window-sills of our Scotch flirmers. The great 
body of our Scotch peasantry were, indeed, educatdl as 
they still are ; and well skilled were diey in divinity, 
as it came down to them from the preachings and con- 
troversies of cowina&ted mioisten. They had their 
Worthies, and Witnesses in Clouds ;«their Guthries — 
their Welshes— their Rutherfords-uUbir Flavels— 4heir 
Bostons— 4heir Wellwoods—their Melvilles ; but they 
had neither Review nor Magazine-..rctrospective, pro- 
spective, literary, scientific, popular. All these glori- 
ous things of the later times were hid f^om their eyes ; 
and in regard to what may be called the literature of 
the day, mey dwelt in the most perfect and unawakened 
ignorance. To read a newspaper of a Sabbath, was to 
break not one, but all of the commandments at once ;^ 
and to listen to a profane work of modem history or 
travels, was a ntoe apolooy lor laaineaa and Ul-doing. 

Had then our venerable, and, after all, intellectual 
ancestors, no means of gratifying that taste of Mpetite 
for which the Athenians are censured ? Had they no 
mesne of obtaining the news of the day ; and were they 
compelled, from the want of Newspapers and Magazines, 
to tubmit to a total ignorance of local reports and national 
transactiona ? By no means. Their periodicals were, 
indeed, not limited and r e st ricted to particular and 
stated days of the week, of the month, of the quarter, or 
of the year ; they did not figure iti all the attracdon 
of frootispiece, coise, sod igM w iag s, not wen they 
enable of b^og esaveyod, iq(nki%, tm trmf petty 



village and seaport of a neighbourhood, by means of 
the daily post, the weekly carrier, or the monthly 
packet. They were, however, regular, if not atated, in 
their rtvolutiona 1 and what they wanted in the extent 
and accuracy of their information, was amply compensa- 
ted by variety, warmth, and animation. They were not 
dead letters, nor even men of letters ; but betngs of like 
feelings, views, and propensities, with the individuals 
they ^ited and informed ^-«in a word, they were *< tot'- 
tort** and ** paekmgn.** 

Yes, my dear reader, tailors and packmen I Your 
own father knew than well, and este^ned them highly. 
Never a suit of clothes did he wear for many a year of 
his li&, which had not been manufactured into eoat, 
waistcoat, and etceteras, in his own kitchen ; nor was he 
too proud or vain of his L.600 a«year freehold property, 
to purchase from the south-oonntry padcman, as he tra- 
vdled twice a«year tnm Manchester to Glasgow, and 
from Glasgow to Mancheater, various articles of more 
skilful manufactofe. It was not, however, for the sake 
of the clotfaits-making and the msrdiand&e that he 
harboured and encouraged the men of the needle and 
ellwand, but on account of that local and distant in« 
formation with which these two great and popular Ma- 
gasines were respectively stored. What the country 
newspaper is to you, with all its advertisements, inci- 
dents, accidents, and reports, that was the merry-hearted 
tailor to him, with his daily^list of coimtry hear-says— 
with his local and personal knowledge of all the fami- 
lies* from the uppa Dan to the nether Beersheba oi 
your father's Israd. 

Your newspaper, with all appliances of type and 
paper, is but a poor, and a cold, and an uninteresting 
snbstitnte, for tho glowing eye, the knowing glance, iM 
animated diotion, and the ever-varying aspect, of Sandy 
Goldie of tailor memory. Sandy was tho laini*s tailor, 
and the laird's fbol $ yet, with Boms's Mcny Andrew, 
ho might have said with all jnstica, 

<< The chiel that's a fool for hhnselL 
Gttde ihith, he*s &r dafter than I !** 

Sandy spent the greater proportion of his time in the 
castle kitchen ; and thou^ liable to occasional apogee$ 
into the exterior of the pMidi, amongst farmers and cot- 
tars, he constantly graviuted towards the castle, where 
he wu welcomed by laird and lady — by all and sun- 
dry—with the exception, perhaps, of the ^^ gentleman" 
who regarded Sandy as a formidable rival in the de- 
partment of conversation with the laird. At country 
weddings, Suidy's foot was heard the first and the last 
on the sbeeling, hall, or bam floor ; and amidst a whole 
harvest-boon of shearers, three-fourths of which was 
composed of women, Sandy would ^ keep his ain part 
guid," and bother and badinage even old Tibby of the 
dauchan into utter ridicule. Silence was altogether out 
of the question ! Tales of the times that were, ss well 
as of the present, were Sandy's property ; and no one 
could originate a narrative of ghost, robber, frailty, or 
miafortune, but Sandy would either take a lift of the 
atorv, or follow up the recital with something a thou- 
sand times more awful, mournful, ridiculous, or sur« 
prising. If an Irishman twisted a bull by the horns, 
Sandy would fairly wrench the head from the shoulders, 
and toss it over a wall ^— if a neighbour's propertv was 
injured by the floods, Sandy had a year of God at hand, 
under the shelter of which be would bring down water. 
apouts, which spared nothing— man, wife, nor child, for 
miles around. All manner of contract, agreements, 
and proposals, in relisrence to matrimony, were as visi- 
ble to Sandv, monUis and yean ere Uiey actually took 
place, as the ship ha tiie douda which Scosesby saw 
many leagues off at 



^ 'Twas the sunset of lifb gave him mystical lore, 
And coming ev«itB threw their shadows before." 
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Death, too, seemed to hmre admitted Bandj to far into 
tiis confidence, at to appriae him, not only of ^* bia 
loingi,** but bia intentioot. 8ueb was Sand j ; and I 
ibonld like to see bis substitute in the best country 
paper— 4Ten in M<Diannid*s— ^f which we can boast 

But the packman, Watty Tweedie's range was wider 
far ; and when the two met, it was as the meeting of 
ht two clouds— surcharged with sound and fury^uirer 
iie Caspian. In 'fact, they were rivals in the home, 
iioagh there wu no comparison whatever in regard to 
he foreigh, department. Watty*s dealings were mostly 
irith the daughters, rather than with the sons of men ; 
md bis store of intelligence comprehended— ^reports of 
'rail duchenses* birth-day suits, — new fashions, — project- 
id acts of Parliament, whose effects would undoubtedly 
rahaoce the value of every article in his pack, — the 
;rop8,.»the pasturage,— -the sheep,— and black cattle 
itock. All the varied interests and concerns of the farm- 
er, in particular, were carefully treasured up and re- 
tailed by Watty, in his stated migrations ; and he never 
[Mused a half kitchen without informing hitoself of the 
irhole domestic circle, from bis Honour above to plain 
Jenny Byres below. He was a spy in every famUy ; and 
irith far more accuracy than ever did, or would periodical, 
lid he, and would he, unfold the thoughts and doings 
>f private individnab to the wide wodd Si his everlasting 
travel. 

Thus, by the help of die Ooldies and the Tweedies of 
tlie age, cUd our fotefkthers contrive to be far better in- 
form^ upon public and private affairs than we, their 
type-perusing children, have any notion of. In fact, in 
those days spectacles were seldom found necessary, even 
for the aged, as information came nrindpally by hiring, 
ind the sight was reserved for tne more ordinary and 
mportant purposes of self-preservation, direction, sup- 
[>ort, and defence. This last circumstance, indeed, is 
me which appears to me deserving of the moat serious 
:onsideration ; for if reading, and periodical reading in 
>articular, continues to Increase for the next ten years 
n the same ratio in which it hu advanced upon us du- 
ing the last ten, our eyes will be so much over-worked, 
hat we may be left in a world of darkness, without ei- 
inguishing sun, moon, or stars. Spectacles will sell fot 
i while ; but they, too, will cease to be useful ; and, af- 
er every letter has been magnified into fenders, tongs, 
thovels, and pokers, vision itself will crack at the core. 
There may be a good deal of internal lisht left, but in- 
emal light will be found of exceedingly little use by 
hose whose business is all with the external world. In 
announcing the danger, however, I have done my duty, 
md I now lay down my pen with a clear consdence. 
St Andrews. T. O. 



Bat— till nature's course is o*er, 
Man, laid down, shall rise no 
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By John Mdkolm^ Auffutr of " The Bueeaneer^^ 
•* Scene* qf War^^ ^ 

'Uaa UethdowB^a&driaethnottmtheHeavwsbsBO 



WutN bis mortal life is gone, 
Man in slomber lays him down ;— 
0*er his cold, nnoonsoloas day, 
Ages Umg shall glide awAy— 
Wafting on thefar silent wings 
Soft and balmy-breathing springa ; 
Flowery sommers shedding bloom ; 
Winters with their shrouding ghwm ; 



By him unheeded and unbeird, 
Vain shall carol sammer*s bird ;«• 
0*er his slombera, cold and calm. 
Vainly swell the choral psalm; 
Vainly vernal breeses bear 
Living voices through the air ; 
Vainly rave the winter storm :^ 
O'er tiie reoUesa, ruin'd form 
Silence aleepi^ while thunders roar, 
Till the Heavens shall be no more. 

Lone, vnthin the sullen shroud, 
Rest the pale and ghastly crowd, 
*Neath their monumental pilea. 
In the mighty Minster sialf * 
Huah*d in marble aleep profbond^ 
Swathed witb night and sDeoce iwond ; 
And, beneath the churchyard bowera. 
Dark at noontide'^ i^owing hours. 
Though with aunahine mantled o'er,^ 
Till the Heaveoa ahaU be no more. 

Far in Oriental landa. 
On their boondleaa, burning sands— 
Ftowerlesa Icafleae lifcleas-4one 
Buried nations shmaber on. 
Where oblivion feebly braves 
Ghosta of dties on their graves ; 
Where proud Babd hath her rea^ 
And Palmyra on the waat^^ 
Myriads— mighty men of yore, 
Rert tm Heaven aball be no mete. 

Deep beneath the ooean*a foam 
Death has made his silent home- 
In the gulfing earthquake's wo mb ■ 
In the red volcano's tomb- 
In the dim and ancient wood- 
In the river's rolling flood ;-«• 
Dungeon mine— and moontain head-* 
All are peopled with the daad.^ 
Dwellers of each sea and shore 
Tin the Heavens shall be no more. 

Earth, with all her wastes and wives^ 
Is but one vaat place of gravea^ 
In whose chameia^ still and deep^ 
All the past hath gone to sle^— 
Where the present shall, ere lon^ 
Swell the cold and countleaa thrsofi-^ 
Feeling not the hideoos close 
Unto life and living woes 
TUl the tomb its tmsl restore^ 
And the Heavens shall be no mora^ 

0*er the wiHfld'sprimeTal dead 
Many a thonsand years have fied-« 
Thoosandi more shall roU away 
0*er the graves of yeaterday— 
O'er tiie chOd'a that hnt had birds-' 
0*cr the yet unbem of eartli-« 
Yet to come 'and yet to go 
The dark way of all bdowwa 
Tn thr ralm and nilmt ahor»^ 
. TiU the Heavem shaU be nouocv* ' 



SCOTCH AXD ZirOLISH 80VOS FKnCHlTlZD. 

L^mJtUd Langtyne. 

J}oiUoa n^^iger m amiflb 

Oatcager la tflodrens 
Be oeox qa'on di^rinoit jadis 
Auz joun de laJw mu M B ? 
Anx jmm de k JemMMi^ ami ! 

Auz joon de laJe one M e ! 
Qja*iin douz Terre eneore eolt rcn^U 
Auz Joan de la JeaneMe ! 

KoQs oooiione mr le gazon, 

CoeillaDt ka flean aane oene ; 
Mais qaeb peniUei pas fidt-OQ 

DepnSi la jeunene ! 

Aux jomn^ &c. 

None ToQi qal ronlona dans Fonde^ 

Qnand VM noiii oppreMe; 
La BMT, «i nous e^paranty greada 

Dipidi la jeunene I 

Aiizjoiur%fre. 

EmlmMOiiB-iioiu donc^ dier and ! 

Ma main la votre prene ; 
BnvoiM on ''^'f ^^"^ nmpli 

Auz joun de la jeonene ! 
Auz Joans &C. 

ADone! ne penooue pas an firide,— i 

Que ee roeu ait largesM : 
** Croiae Tamiti^ pour jamaii,— 

Smt^ toH la jeuneeM r 
Auzjoun^ &G. 

JLm^ no! wt ntver mention her. • 

0^08 nooa DO pariooe jamais, ton nom n'est plus o^; 
Mes Uvr«» n'oeent plus sooner ee mot si farori ! 
De lieo en lieu on me conduit pour bannir mes regrets, 
£t foand on m'l^perifdt sourire^ oncroit que* J'oubliais. 

On rmt que j'aiUs oi lleoz distans chercber ramoor 



Mds fbas^-jeezil^ an loin, mon offiur serait suis change ; 

Cest Trai que je ne verrai plus oe YsUon si sacr^ 
Nirartn otinoasnoustroovionsymaispounrai-jeoahUer? 

On a bean dire qu'a present die a beMUMtp dejole, 
Et qa'cUe m'a tout oabli6— y puis-Je ijonter foi? 
Peuttee qu'elle, oomme mol, oombeUe see ngrels, 
TW f«,i« ai dkaime autant que moi, pnit-dle oublier Jamato? 

IlL^Wme brewed a Peck o* 2idX 

JcanbTMse un piootin de dr^cb^ 
n en goute arec deuz Toislns ; 
La nuit mti^ cbacun l^be, 
Ecoutez ces trois gais coquins! 

Eneore un coup ! 

Encore un coup ! 
A*t-oo bu jusque' k s'enhrrer? 

Ni eoq chantant, 

Ni jour Tenant,— 
Ma fol !-«e pent nous s^parer ! 



Kons Told trois Joyeuz gargons,— 
Oik firent trois plus enjou^ ? 
Le tempa gaiement nous paawrons 
EiMemMe cemme anz jomrs pasafis ! 

Eneore^ frc. 



' La lune en bant tit vo&r m lempe^ 
J'en Tois les comes d*un douz ftu I 
C*est un attrait pour qu*on dioampe^ 
Mais 11 fiuit qu*elle attende un pea ! 
Encore, &c. 

Le premier qui nous quitte/amia ! 
Est traitre ill, et baa fiMjuin ! 
Qui premier baisse le tapia 
SeraleRoideoeiestin! 
Enooic^&c. 

ASakon. 



LoaxA* 



LITEBARY CHIT-CBAT AND VARIETIES. 



Wb bsfe plesme in snoouieiiig. that Dr Walker, the leaned 
Eptieopal rrofanoT of Divinity in Ediabuii^, basin tbepreMS 
▼oimneor SanDoot on tba Fattt and Feitl?ali of tba Cbnieb, 
with oUur Ditoounct oo Inpoitaat tul^ecti, preached befote the 
Unlvenity of Cambridge. The Tolame* it It saKpecCed, wiU be 
pnbUdied la May. 

Mr Hugh Murray, F.1L8.B., antfaoroTTavde In Aftios, Asia, 
Ace., has In the press an Historical Account of Discoveries and 
Travels In North America, indudtaff the United States, Canada, 
the Shores of the Polar Sea, and the Vofages in asareh of a 
North-West Passage i with ObssrvatioBS on Em ig r a t inn. 

The fidr minstrd, L. E. L., (Miss Letitia BUabeCh Landon,) 
Is about to publish the VeneUan Biaeelet, aad olbar Poems. 

The miscellaneous works of Sir Philip Sidney, containhig the 
Detoioe of Poesy, Letter to Queen EUsibeth, Astrophel and 
Stella, Letters to his brother on Foreign Travel, Defsneeof the 
EarlofLeicester, dee. win be published soon; with a Life of the 
Author, aad lUustraUve Notes; edited by our towsmaa, WilUam 
Gray, Esq. of Magdalen College, Oxford, and of the Inner Tern- 
pie. There is said to be nearly two hundred authors who have 
writtsn tai praise of Sir Philip Sidney. 

An Historical Sketch of the Origin of EngUah ProM Literature, 
aad ofltt prognis tlU the reign of James L, with illustrative spe- 
elmeM, selected ftom the best anthont is about to Issue from the 

We have perused the first Number of " The Osftrd literary 
Oaaette, aad Classical and Foreign JoumaL** In external siae 
and appearance^ it Is ahnost a fiw^fanile of the Btttmbmrgh LUc 
retif JoumaL The Editor requeits not to bejudged by his first 
Nnmbcr, and we shall comply with his request; but we may 
salUy state* that though, peihaps, a little too scholastic we think 
It promises well, and that we wish all success to our younger hro. 
ther. How comes it, however, that he costs 8d. unstamped, and 
Is. stamped, when we sdl ourselves for 6d. and lOd. t We are 
certainly beginning to think we are too dieap ; but It is for *' Auld 
Scotland's sake,** and she oan appreelate our disinterestedness. 

The first number of a new weddy newspaper, called the Aber- 
deen Obeerver, was published yesterday in that city. The pro- 
spectus Is temperately written, and the dUftBeotdepartmenti seem 
well digested and arranged. 

We observe that the Mlscdlaaeous Works of the Reverend Map 
tbew Henry are about to be published in monthly parts, (price 3s. 
each.) aad win be enriched with the additkw of a large quantity 
of matter never yet given to the worM, ftom original MSS. in the 

>Msc«ion of the Editor. ^ 

WearegUultoobeerve, by the American papen, that the inde- 
fttigable Cooper has just pubUdied, at Philadelphia, a new novel, 
with the hliTri^^'***'^ title of «' Wish-ftir-Wish.'* We presume tt 
win shortly make tts appearance on this side of the Adantio. 

lyEriilne, or the Cynic, " anovel of the De Vera daai,** Is an- 
nounced. We do not exactly undeotand what is meant by *' a 
novel of the De Vere class.** 

The Poetical Sketch Book, in one vohmie, by T. K. Hervey, 
hicludinga third edltkm of his «« Austialia.* wiU be published in 

a few days. 
Anewedltkm. with eoMideiable additions, of Mr Coleridge's 

Poetical Works is aanouaced. 

An Essay on the Deaf and Dumb, ehowhig the aeeasrity of 
Medical Treatment in caily inCmey, with observat&oos oa coo* 



genltol dMftwM. t»j J. H. Curtif, Cki. Smgeon Anrbt to the 
King, if inthe picH. 

Lord King it pvtptriBg Ibr the {vtM an meeamt oi the Lift 
and Writings of the wkhnited phnaeopher Jehn Loeke^ whidi 
will contain extracts, nerer before published, fhnn his oortespand- 
ence, English end Foreign, fitun 1660 to the lest year of his lift 
in 1704, and also from his Jonmals and Commoo-place Book. 

York Minstbs.— A phUiof meeting has been held in London, 
where a stibsoriptloQ was opned tor the rebuilding of this noble 
structure. Lord Fits-William gave £3000, and other noblemen 
and gentlemen liberally IbUowed thb laudable example. 

Thomas If oork.— Our readers wiU learn with much regret, 
that the author ot Lalla Rookh is at present sufibring under one 
of the severest calamities which can overtake a parent— the km 
of his eldest daughter, a beautiftil and promising young lady, 
who has died in her stxternth year. 

Miss Eliza Patoh's Cohcbrt.— We had prepared an article 
upon this subject, whidi, for want of room, we are obliged to 
omit The Concert was very crowdedly attended, and the per- 
formances seemed to alford very general sati sf a ct ion. The Misses 
B. and L Paton particularly distinguidied themsdves; and they 
were ably supported, especially by Miss Noel and Mr Murray. 

FiNB Arts.— Two of Wilkiefk eelebrated paintings are about 
to be engraved hi the best style of art,— the Chelsea penskmars 
reading the Gaaette of the Battleof Watarloo,and Alfired inthe 
Neatheid's Cottager— Our townsman* Allan, sent up to London, 
tor exhibition, a few days ago, a very spirited paintiog he has 
hist flnlshedr-vlonah about to be thrown overboard. We have 
no doubt that this work will stiU further increase his weUnneritad 
reputation. 

PBRnNOLooY.— On Friday, the fOth Inst, an faiteresting and 
able oommnnkation was read, by Mr Stone, to the Royal MedkMd 
Society, on the Phrenokigteal DevetopemenU of the heads of a 
number of notorious chazafters. Our readers may recollect that 
we promised them, some time ago, a paper on the etanioscopy of 
Burke and Harcw This paper was then in preparatk>n tar the 
LiTBRABV iouRVAL, by Mr Stone t but the subt}eot grew upon 
his hands, till it much exceeded our limits, and assumod a dif- 
ferent and more extensive form.— The first part of Mr Stone's 
paper was devoted to a oonsideratkm of the question, whether 
the phrenokigtaal devdopement of Burke and Hare correspond 
with their acknowledged character ? After depicting the charao- 
ter of each, and detailing numerous lUnstrative anecdotes, Mr 
Stone proceeded to contrast it with the phrenological develope- 
ment. By reference to the measuremenH of upwards of one 
hundred crania, he provei that the organ of Destructiveoese In 
Burke not only ftfls to possess an endowment proportlooed to the 
extent of Its alleged maniftstatlon ; but is both abeolutdy and re- 
latively Mow the average dee. BnrkiTsoigan of Bcnevdenee Is 
also, unfortunately for Phrenology, proved to be above the ave- 
rageslae. MrStoDe,besklcs, considered the question, whether it 
be possible to reoognixe the crania of mnrderen by am^ot the 
phrenotogical rffiu attributed to them, and adduced meame- 
menu of the crania of a variety of murderers, givlag a brief state- 
ment of the atrocities of which they were guilty. A number of 
the ftcts brought forward in this partof hlsoammonioatkm were 
exceedingly curious, and seemed to prove, beyood a doubt, the 
complete uncertainty of phrenotogkal conchiskmB. Mr Stooe 
then proceeded to contrast the aequMHveneu and eotueUnUoiu-' 
%e$9 oi the most notorious thieves In the Edinbur^ Jail and 
Bridewdl, with the same organs In as many as- eighty living indi- 
viduab of exemplary character, by which he showed that In the 
thieves, the organ ot oequUiNventn, or dieft, was Mow, and eom- 
seUniUnunett above, the average siie. The whole eommuniea^ 
tion was a condensed mass of striking and irresistible ftets, which 
are decidedly irreconcilable with many of the most fundamental 
propodOons of the phrenological theory. It is a nn ou nc ed fbr 
publication, and cannot foil to interest both the seientiflc and po- 
pular reader.— We wcte a little surprised that none of the professed 
champions of the phrenologleal eause were present^ more especial- 
ly as many of them, we understood, were aware that such a pa- 
per was to be read, as It had been announced by the author a 
fortnight prevknisly. When Sir William Hamilton read his pa- 
per at the Royal Society, the complaint was, that no discussion 
by stiang«s was aUowed t— but here, before an audience, inclu- 
ding soeM of the most distinguiihed licwary^d scientific men In 
Edinburgh, where free discussion was aUowed, no phrenologist 
ventured to take up the gauntlet. The only objections that were 
hasarded gainst Mr Stone's commnnieation, he replied to in a 
very asilsCMtary manner.— As the measurements referred to are 
nu mero us . It is worthy of observation, that one of the prestaents 
ofthe Society stated that he had himself re-examined them, and 



found them in ewy eaee aeeariie. TheM musaimmbsR 
stm more coodnrive^ftom the circumstance of many of Qwest 
Important having beefe takfli by a pvaftssadphrmolaglsL Mr 
Stone esrtainly deserves great credit for having titas sttaeksdthe 
science in Uie very part where it was itowned most iavBtnenble: 
and, by a laborious and extendvelndoctlooef •■ti.flireBolocicil 
Jheti, he has, in a peat mmtut^ o f eUiiunA iht iliols kfpo. 



TheaMml Gbse^R— ^Hie aew mwleal pleesb esOed « Hone, 
sweet Hone^ or the Rani dee Vaehes,* has bean very meeeiM 
at Covent (tadeB* Itowes this succea ip r in c ip ellytDsomeieydy 
Swiss scenes, the exquisite dresses of Us Swiss peaaantgiri^ ad 
two or three pretty Swiss melodies whidi It contdns. MsdioK 
Vestris sustains tlM principal female part In a style whidi wosi 
to have ddi^ted the Londoners exceedin(^y. tlweisiKXMbs 
novelty stirring iii the dramatie worid of the metiopolii^Mn 
Henry SIddoos had an etfeilenf beneflt on Tussday, aadThnoe 
a very good one <m Thursday.— Last night, at the leqnsrt of the 
Lady Patronesses of the Fancy Ball, the mw naUunsl Opoi of 
** Rob Roy" was performed for tiie first time. Ma^ayaadta 
decided hit in the part of BaUk NIcol JarvU, and we vseliireto 
predict, that this wiU be. In future, one of his fisvourite dsrae* 
ters.— To>ni|^t, Charles Kemble commences an cngsgtmiot of 
ten days, and is to play Dom FeOr, in the •* Wondcr."-Oar 
readers are aware that Miss Nod is Just <» the eve of lesTinf the 
stage. She is to play to«ight in the" Bee-Hive rMw^Mf 
$ee that hername occurs in the bUi» Jbr neai week, ItvSIbei 
long while before the blank whidi she win leave can be rappKed 
to us ; we question whether vre shall ever hear our natioosi m- 
kxliea sung so well again. She takes with her our sfawereiteidMi 
for her happiness in alter lift,— vrishes in which we aie faitlhi 
public universally Join; for, whilst she has delighted with krti. 
lents, she has, at the same time, endeared hersdf evcryehmhf 
the unassuming modesty and gentlenese of hec mannm. 

Weekly Liar or Performances. 

March Sl—Mttch 27. 

Sat. The lUvali, ^ The Beehive, 

MoN. Bemut Stratagem, if Ckttrtee XH. 

Tubs. The Sotdier** Daughter, l^ The No^adet, 

Wbo. Recrmitlii£qffl^,i^WTee9adKa$if. 

THtTB. Tftr Tempet/, A Vocal Concert 4 The BotUe htf, 

FBI. Bob Boy, 4 Favi Prff* 

I.' 

mrSlCAL EPIGRAM. 

Says Roisinl to Braham,—« rU teQ you one ting. 
When you've lost all your teeth, Mr Braham, how torioii" 
" How is it?** sAys Braham. «' Ah I mk> dnetto^ 
You must do like your maestro, and ilng fai/riiMiMlhf 



TO OUR CORRBSPONTDKNTS. 



M- 



<«OomB and his Poetry," by the aathor of " 
wlU appeer in our next. 

Weharemnch ple asui e In admowledglqg thereatiptef Fi» 
Umae .(3Wm^% recent communicatkm, which will ^9*0 
^eedily. 

•' The Sutor of Selkirk, a remarkably trae story," by one of 
the authors ofthe *' Odd Volume," " Tales and Legendi," ^ 
is in typef.— Several other teteresting articles are unsmidaWr 
postponed ftom a press of matter.— We have to return our (baab 

for the extract ftom Bordieirs Travels in Southern Afttcs, ^tich 
confirms the opinions advanced in an Essay on " Cometa. sad 
other Celestial Phenomena," published in VMlUeraryJotnel^ 
few weeks ago.— Our Ldth eorre^Mmdent is informed, thstfaiflH 
ture we propose devoting. If possiblcb a larger space to " Drsiastk 
Criticism."— We have recdved the communieatioBS of *' R> f*' 
of Kirkaldy, and shall write to him upon the sut^t 

"The Third Dream" shall have an saiiy place.-*' W. D.' of 
Guisborough wiU hear from us shortly; we owe him sn ^wlofT 
for not having written to him sooner.— We suspect that etig^ 
poetrph not Ihejbrte of the author of •' Navarin,' "Tbe Vi- 
sion," and •< The BaU ;" weshallbe^adtohearlhimUmsfiiB' 
—There are some very sweet lines in •' Poor Addaid>* bet vetf* 
afkaid the story, as awhole. Is hsadly perfect enough lor pnbB» 
tion. Would the author ftvourua with a prase artldc^ paN>| 
on some scientific sultfect ?— The verses Itf *' J. B."aBd ** H. M*" 
will not suit tis. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



An JSiiaff on ths ^fget of the Reformation on Civil 
Soeioiffin Europe. By WillUm Mackraj, Minister 
of the Gospel, Stirling. Edinbargh. W. Black- 
wood. 1829. 8vo, pp. 32a 

It will readily be eonfessed, by all parties, that the 
iizteenth century— the centnry of the Reformation — ii 
the most important, to say the least, in the history of 
msn, since the promulgation of Christianity, and the 
foundation of the Christian Church. It is an era in 
which men of erery nation, every kindred, and of every 
succeeding age, are deeply interested ; it is one on which 
we look back with enthusiasm — and the future tri- 
amphs of which we anticipate with exultation ; for sin - 
cerely do we agree with the motto from Cowper, which 
Mr Bf adoray ms prefixed to his work, and maintain 
that *'' *tis the cause of man.*' 

Thus ^ling as we do, and as all enlightened men, 
we doubt not, will do, we arc disposed to hail with satis- 
£wtioii every attempt to elucidate the history of that 
imoortaat era, on the principles of sound philosophy, 
sad of a pure and rational theology. Mott truly has it 
been observed, that we ought '^ to be serious iu a serious 
esosd I** and, therefore^ we shall always rejoice to see 
the eifiictt or the Reformation discussed in a dignified 
and temperate manner, apart fntn the fanatical deda- 
matioiis of ignorant enthusiasm on the one hand, and 
^ philosophical lukewarmness of stoical indifitarsnce 
on the other. This work could not have appeared, 
indeed, at A more seasonable time ; and we recom- 
mend it to all who think as the illustrious Reformers 
of Oermany, England, and Scotland, would probaUy 
think^ were they to appear among us, on the great qoes- 
tion which is at present agitating the nation. How they 
would think, we do not pret^d to determine {.-.some of 
our most eminent Scotch divines believe that it would 
be in favour of Catholic emancipation. 

But, while we thus speak in general commendation of 
the work before us, we are far from saying that it is 
faultleea, either in style or argument; and, therefore, 
Mr Maekray will allow us the liberty, so far as our li- 
mits will permit, of very briefly analysing some of his 
statements, while we assure him that we do this in 
the matest good-feeling towards him, and respect for his 
abiloiea. For ourselves, however, we must say, that we 
have hitherto studied the annals of the Reformation, and 
of oitr own country, very imperfeetiy, if many of Air 
M.*s aigoments or condusions be correct. First of 
all, then, respecting dvil liberty, about which Mr M. 
commences his first chapter, we dissent altogether from 
the argument which he evidentiy is anxious to establish, 
that, had it not been for the Church of Rome, dvil li- 
berty would have been earlier enjoyed by mankind, and 
that there was nothing but tyranny before the Reforma- 
''~~ Popery is b>d,«— morally, politically, and spirit- 



ually bad ; but surdy a man may maintain this with- 
out indulging in theoretical hatred against ir. The 
truth simply is, that Improvements can be accomplish- 
ed only by the slow and imperceptible hand of time, 
not by any sudden reformation of life or manners ; and 
here, Mr M. must allow us to tdl him, was the great 
evil of the Scottish Reformation, and 4he cause of the 
strife, turbulence, and sedition, which scourged the coun- 
try for more than a century afterwards, that tiie Reform- 
ers thought improvemeou ought to be instantaneous, 
not gradual, and were thus induced to become as in- 
tolerant u thdr Popish predecensors. We do not deny 
that the Church of Rome was the ostensible cause of 
much of the ignorance which prevailed throughout Eu- 
rope anterior to the Reformation, but the radical source of 
this ignorance must be sought for due where. It soldy 
originated among, and was introduced by, those hordesof 
northern barbarians who overthrew the Roman Empire ; 
and, in proof of this, we merely refer Mr Maekray to 
the annals of the Pontificate of one of the greatest and 
the best of ths Roman Pontiffs, (for surely he will not 
deny that tome good, and pious, and holy men, have sat 
in the chair of St Peter,) namely, Gregory I., surnamcd 
the Great That illustrious Pontiff, for such he was, 
was not free from the superstitions of his age ; but no 
man displayed more admirable prudence than he, in his 
management of the fierce and warlike nation of the Lom- 
bards. All that can be charged against the Romish 
Cbureh (and the charge is heavy enough) is, that she 
took undue advantage of these drcunutances after the 
Pontificate of Gregory ; and the ambition of the Pontiffs 
made them grosdy abuse that spiritual supremacy 
whidi, afUr the Pontificate of Hildebrand, or Gregory 
VII., was awarded to them, whether right or wrong, by 
the unanimous consent of the Western, or Latin Church. 
Now, in order to make ourselves understood, we main* 
tain, in opposition to what appears to us to be Mr Mack- 
ray's hypothesis, that men are not able in every age to 
appreciate civil liberty; and, therefore, we think it un- 
fair to allege it against the Roman Church, that she de- 
stroyed the liberties of mankind for so many centuries 
after her undue assumption of the temporal and spiritual 
supremacy. That she endeavoured, aad was too success* 
fui in restraining the freedom of the human mind, we 
freely admit, as the fact is indisputable ; but we do sin- 
cerdy believe, and we are ready to prove it when called 
upon, that her domination, though at first repugnant, 
became afterwards systematic ; and she hemelf was un- 
conscious that the extravagant powers she arrogated to 
herself were not virtually jut divinum* Nothing, in- 
deed, was more natural than that the pontifical supre- 
macy of Rome should at last be univervally acknow- 
ledged. The advantages, local and general, were all on 
the side of the Holy See ; and the radical evil lay, not 
so much in the assumption of this power in an ignorant 
and turbulent age, as in the using of it too frequentiy 
to a gratification of the worst of passions. The asso- 
ciations of pious zeal had been always in favour of Rome; 
and it was the destruction of the Western Empire, 
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A.D. 476, five hundred and tventy.three yean after the 
battle of Phar^aliat which laid the foundation for the 
riae of the eccle«iaatical power. The Church, howerer, 
after the Pontiffii obtained the mastery, did not destroy 
civil liberty, for the best of all rea^tons, that none pre- 
viously existed to destroy. But, since the contrary ap- 
pears to be the hypothesis of Mr Mackray, will he have 
the goodness to describe that liberty which was enjoyed 
Sy the ancient Church, by the world before the reign of 
Constantine the Great, before the rise of the kingdom of 
the Lombards in Italy, the Pontificate of Gregory the 
Oreat, or even that of his successor, Gregory VII. ? We 
venture to aay, that there was no such thing aa liberty 
at all, according to our notions of it ; and that the peo- 
ple were not one whit more enlig'itened before the as- 
«tnnption of the supremaey by the Pope, than they were 
after it, when the Pontiffs were stimulating all Europe 
to the fanatical chivalry of the Holy Wars, or Crusades. 
Then, again, let us go farther bade : let us go to far- 
^amed Greece and Rome ; and here we shall first hear 
Mr Mackray s 

« Diffuse knowledge," lays he, ** among a people, 
emfer upon them liberty of thought and of investigation, 
and you give them resources that cannot be exhausted, 
energies that cannot be overcome. Memorable is the il- 
lustration of thb remark, which we find in the history of 
Greece. What waa it that raised her little autet to the 
commanding eminence which they occupied among the 
nations of the world ? It was liberty. Greece waa the 
land of freedom, while the people of other lands were 
slaves. And why was Greece free ? Because she was 
intelligent,** &c p. 20. 

Our author goes on in a similar style, and then con- 
cludes ihat Greece lost her freedom when she became 
^* corrupted by the gold, and enervated by the Inxuriet, 
of eonquered nations.** Now, Mr M. must allow us to 
tell him, that this is all pure declamation, and that, 
while we admit the facts, we deny the theory. By li- 
berty, our author must mean public opinion ; but will 
he maintain that public opmion ever existed in Greece ? 
Indeed, the liberty of Greece is a Utopian theme ; and 
we really thought that it had been long exploded 
by men of learning, and left only to schoolboys. 
We maintain, therefore, in opposition to Mr M., that 
there waa no such thing as that which he calls liberty, 
and which we call public opinion, (for the terma are sy- 
non3rmous,) in Greece ; — that she was governed for the 
most part by popular clamour, a^ witness the Atheni- 
ans ; and, in farther proof of this, we shall lay down 
certain propositions of our own for Air M.*s consider- 
ation, which will at once illustrate our meaning. 1. 
There can be no real liberty, or rightly-grounded public 
opinion, where there is no proper religious feeling. — 2. 
That, consequently, there was no real liberty in the an- 
cient states. 3. That where there is no public opinion, 

the government is arbitrary, and the people ignorant 
— 4. That public opinion necessarily supposes certain 
pre-requisites, that is, that it is but the efi^t of which 
knowledge, religion, and civilisation, are the causes..— 5. 
That it depends on the middle class of society, because 
that class is, in general, best instructed. 

Now, as these propositions are very difl>!rent from Mr 
Mackray *s notions, we leave our readers to say whether 
he or ourselves are visionary. But nothing, it appears 
to us, can be more evident than this, that before a peo- 
ple can appreciate the advantages of civil liberty, tliey 
must undergo a preparation for it, and mu*t be, to a 
rertftin extent, enlightened and educated. The same 
remark applies to religion ; for though truth is in every 
age the fame, eternal and immutable^ it is nevertheless 
liable to be op.*rat:d upon by human pasaions, preju- 
dices, and errors. I/>ok at the Britiah Constitution. 
It sprang not up to its present perfection like a mush- 
room, in a nighr, but was the work of centuries, and was 
accompanied by tremendous national convulsions, (which, 



may Heaven in future avert I) ere it wu established on 
iu proud pedestal. But take this constitntioo, which 
is our boaat and our glor7> »nd plaat it in Turkey, Rus- 
sia, Spain, or Portugal, and the people would aot en. 
dure it a single hour, simply because they are unable to 
appreciate it. In like manner, esublish the Protesuut 
faith in these countries, and on the very same principle, 
the Turks would prefer Mahomet, the Russians the 
doctrines of the Greek church, and the Spaniards sod 
Portuguese would ttiU bend the knee before the Vir. 
gin*s shrine. 

It is impossible for ua to agree with Mr Mackraj*i 
argumenta at p. 21, ei $0q,f respecting the Pope*, 
where he alleges that at first they made a wilful and 
direct *' conspiracy against the liberties of manktod," 
— that <^ mind was doomed to stagnation,**— and tbtt 
they filled up '* to the very uttermost the messure of 
their atrocious wickedness,** by establishing the In- 
quisition. As to the last assertion, we have nothing 
to say, and most sincerely do we join our author in 
his reprobation of that infamous tribunal. Bat we 
have something to aay aa to the first. In the name of 
Heaven, what libertiea ? According to Mr Mscknj, 
one would think, that before the aa^mption of the ta* 
premacy by Gregory VII., the nations of Europe woe 
all that is excellent,— civilised, enlightened, KUgious, 
ingenious, and frec^— living in a very elysium of free, 
dom ; and that the Bishops of Rome b^eld this with 
diabolical hatred and envy, and conspired to take their 
civil liberty away. The very reverse was the csae. 
Liberty indeed I Where is Air Mackray *8 authority kt 
this mightv transformation of the nor^m barbarism ? 
Why, in the very heart of Italy, and almost at the gsta 
of Rome, the Lomharda, a nation of inconigible bsr. 
barians, had etubltshed themselves in all the pride of 
aavageness, and insolence, of tuccetsfbl victory. Tbii 
was in a. d. 570, in the reign of Justin II., and in die 
last year of the Pontificate of John J 1 1., the sixtieth 
Bishop of Rome ; and this povofU kh]{gdom, vkitb 
b(^ then to exiat, continued for taaon than 800 yean. 
Liberty indeed ! We challenge any man to kiok into 
the hbtory of those agea, tod then to tell us that lach 
a felicitous aute actually exiated. The Bishops sf 
Rome have done evil enough to mankind ; bat Mr 
Mackray must suffer us to tell him once more, that 
his zeal ia, in this instance, greater than bis know- 
ledge, and that it is too much to make them actaallj 
the enemies of the human raee. We vindicate them 
not ; but we maintain that the Popes only took sd- 
vantege of the ignorance they found ; they did not be- 
gin it. Has Mr Mackray forgot what Cssar Bsso- 
tiius has said of the 7th century alone, wliicb, for tti 
barbarism and wickedness, he denominates the iron •g* ; 
for iu dulness and stupidity, the apg of lead; and for 
iu blindness and ignorance, die aff§ ofdarkn$M f Aod 
yet, no doubr, he will charge this on the Popes ! 

And this brings us to combat Miother of our author^ 
notions, aa connected with this boaated state of dril 
liberty in the primitive times. At the period of the IU- 
formation, begun by Luther, or rather by ZttiDgliMt 
who was in reality the first Reformer, the chunfa of 
Rome was never in a hett€r state ; for it is a fact be- 
yond dispute, that it was only in those couocries, fa 
removed from the Holy See, that ignorance, topenti- 
tion, and licentiouaness, prevailed to excess. The Poo* 
tiff* was the illiutrious Dc Aledid, sumamed l«o X— - 
a PoniiflT, we mainuin it, as illustrious for hb viitoes, 
as he was fur his birth and his magnifieent genius. It 
was a singular arrangement of Providence, that the 
Reformation should nave begun under a Pootiff re* 
markable as the munificent patron of letters ao^ ^ 
learned men. Surely Mr Mackray is not a siocert bt* 
liever in the hackneyed report, that Lso proooied tht 
sale of indulgences merely to gratify his sister's sn« 
rke ; if he be so, we are prepared with ampL) piw 
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to the contrtiy. Leo X. was one of the most learn- 
ed and polished princes of hin age ; and it was his ex. 
cessive prooeness to the encouragement of his fkrour- 
ite pursuits, which induced him to act with sucli singu- 
lar impradenee in the matter of indulgences. Where- 
erer manuscripts were to hs had, they were purchased 
bj Leo^; wherever learned men were to be found, they 
vere invited to his court with a splendid profusion : he 
has the immortal honour of being the first to encourage 
and patronise the Greek language in Italy ; at his own 
expense he set up a printing-press for the printing of 
the Oreek Classics in Bologna ; and he made it his 
business to adorn Rome with buildings of splendour. 
Yet this is the Pontiflf— even this illustrious man — who 
is condemned in the cant of illiterate enthusiasts as the 
" Beast," »♦ Antichri8^•• " The Man of Sin," " The 
Enemy of Religion," •* an Ignorant Bigot/' " a Su- 
perstitiotts Priest." The names of these his illiterate 
enemies are destined to slumber in the obscurity which 
they deserve, but the name of the illustrious De Me- 
dici, the Pontiff at the Reformation, and even that of 
his pious and virtuous successor, Hadrian VI., will live 
u long as learning is estimated, and sound philosophy 



duly appreciated. Such a tribute does Leo X. demand ; 
■ocn a tribute is not denied him even by Luther ; and 
one thing is clear, that, arguing fVom human princi- 
ples, had Luther been Leo X., and Leo the Monk of 
Wittemberg, the Reformatioa of religion would most 
probably have been now to commence. 

Let the reader then observe the reasoning which we 
here employ, and to which we beg Mr Mackray*s at- 
tention. Why did not the Reformation commence un- 
der John Huss, or Jerome of Prague, WickliiTe, or, to 
Ko to a much earlier period, the Waldenses ? Was it 
because the Church of Rome was more corrupt under 
the Pontificate of Leo, than at either of the above pe- 
riods ? It could not be ; for the stile of indulgences, 
the ostensible cause, was not a decree of Leo*s. Wu 
it because Luther possessed more courage and self-de- 
votion than either of these ? It oonld not be, as the 
lafferings of the Waldenses. the heroism of Huss and 
Jerome, and the boldness of the Rector of Lutterworth, 
vill testify. But it was simply this— the want of pro- 
per lelinous feeling, and of a certdn degree of informa- 
tion, berort any essential change am be attempted with 
laceess to be wioaght on a people. 

But enough cm this subject. We must pass over many 
of Mr Mackray*s assertions, to which we have equally 
itrong objections, and conclude by laying the following 
extract, with one or two observations on it, before our 
reader*, by which they will see how widely Mr Mackrav 
has wandered from his subject, in his zeal to set form 
the common cant and erroneous reasoning of the times. 
Speaking of the exploits of the Covenanters, after a great 
deal of very inflated writing, he thus expresses him- 
self:^ 

" Nor do we hesitate to declare, that, for our part, 
ve should blush to claim kindred with the man who 
could survey the portion of our country's history, in 
which these transactions are recorded, without feeling 
both gratitude and admiration. Of such men we are 
svare there are not a few. « The cold-blooded infidel* 
casts a look of ineffable disdain on the cause and the 
doings of the Covenanters, because he regards them as , 
merely the paltry confliciiogs of some insignificant sects. , 
The servile advocate of arbitrary power turns away from 
them with disgust, because he is jealous of every thing 
that bu the air of a struggle for freedom. The bigoted 
adherent of another system of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
dislikes them, because the Covenanters thought not al- 
together as h0 thinks, but made their appeal, from the 
dogmas of erring man, to the unerring oracles of God. 
While^ last of all, and unhappily this is the most numet 
lous class of all, the worldly man, immersed in secularity. 



I and alive only to the things of this present world, deems 
, the Covenanters* content beneath his regard, because it 

was connected with religion. Alas ! for such men I" 

j Pp. 87, 88. 

Thus writes Mr Blackray, in this inflated and deda- 
matory style, which, after aU, is a mere verborum pra* 
Hum; and we might quote farther, but the above is 
suflicient to prove that he is raving on the subjecu Se- 
riously speaking, however, if they who do not conceive 
the Coveoanters to be to pure and immaculate as they 
appear to out author, are thus to be censured in the 
empty vanntings of sectarian pride ; and if the Cove- 
nanters are Entitled to all the rolsoroe adulation of this 
writer, we say agaUi, that we have hitherto consulted 
the annals of our country very imperfectly. With this 
de|dorable, unguarded, and absurd dtclamatioo, no 
sound thinking and rational theologian will agree. If 
any one should ask, what connexion the Covenanters 
had with the Reformation, and its effects on dvil so- 
ciety in Europe? the only legitimate answer would 
be, that that they had little or none. Does our author 
require to be told that those very Covenaniers, whom, 
as a sectary, he elevates with all the Romish honours 
to the saintship, were so dissatisfied with Presby- 
terianism as established in 1688 in Scotland, that they 
actually intrigued with the Kpiscopal party to restore 
King James ?-.ahat Balfour of Burley, and Graham of 
Claverhouse, held freouent meetings for the purpose, 
and that original maninstoes of King James are exist- 
ing in this country at this moment, which prove the fact 
beyond a doubt ? What a colliilon ! what a picture, 
worthy of the pencil of an Allan or a Wilkie ! The 
stem and gloomy fanatic Burley, and the high-minded 
and brave cavalier Graham, men who mortally hated 
each other, and who had often sought each other^s death 
— 4he wretched muzderer of Archbishop Shupe, and 
the loyal defender of legitimacy, holding a confevence 
togethet i 

We have now done with our criticism on Mr Mack- 
ray*s book,— «a work which contains no inconsiderable 
intermixture of erroneous historical lactt and sound 
reaaooing. We repeat the opinion which we expressed 
at the outset, that our author is, in seraral respects, en- 
titled to praiae for his Essay— ^md that be did well to 
lay it before the world, at this partieuUr crisis, 



Ths CdUegiam^ hiin^ a Second Serk» q/* TdUi of the 
MuntUr Fostival*. In three volumes. London. 
Saunders and Otley. 1829. 

This is a work of rather a singular description, and 
of more than ordinary interest. How the author*s first 
series of the Tales of the Munster Festivals was re- 
ceived, we do not well remember; but we recollect 
that we read the book, and were much pleased with the 
humour which pervades it. We had not, however, at 
that period the opportunity which we now have of ex> 
pressing our opinion ; and, as a ^^ second series ** is be- 
fore us, we are desirous not to overlook the merits of 
the author. 

These Tales profess to delineats the manners of the 
Irish ; and, in both his present and former works, the 
author has succeeded admirably. Our chief objection 
to the *^ second series ** is its title. Why it should have 
been termed *•* Th^ Collegians '* we cannot asceruin, 
unless it be so designated because the two heroes, Mr 
Uardress Cregan and Mr Kyrle Daly, (names not very 
romantic or euphonious,) happened, at the outset of their 
career, to be fellow.studencs at College. But, letting this 
pass, the story is in luelf entitled to much praise* It is a 
faithful picture of the simple, superstitious, and igno- 
rant, but warm-hearted and hospitable, peasantry of Ire- 
land. We have their habits, their phraseology, their 
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modes of thinking, their manners, as vividly placed be- 
fore us as if we resided among them ; wh ile the dialogue is 
very cleverly sustained, and diftplavs all that mixture of 
credulity, absurdity, and never-failing jocularity, for 
which the Irinh are universally celebrated. In point of 
plot and incident, the tale itself is one of no common 
interest. 



gent and thinking being, what does it prove ? Just the 
very reverse of what tne author intends. If man, from 
his very nature and constitution, mutt dedde in a psr- 
ticular way,^f his judgment mutt prefer virtue to vice, 
good to evil, — if his wUl mutt follow these deterauna- 
tions,— and if his actions mutt be in conformity to hit 
volitions,-.then it would seem to be proved, in direct 



The moral, too, to be drawn from it is excellent, and contradiction to Mr Cribbace, that in the strictest apd 



most absolute sense of the word, he actt under the in. 
fluence of necessity. The Jlrtt link ih the chain of 
causes beins necessary, the last must be necessary slso; 
and our author*s argument of course falls to the ground. 
Mr Cribbace rejects the notion of the self-determioing 
power of the will ; and substitutes in its place what be 
IS pleased to call, *' the man*s self-determining power 
over his will.'* Does Mr Cribbace not perceive that i 
*^ determination of the man " is an act of the will ? He 
substitutes two volitions instead of one ; but whether 
this additional volition be free or necessary is still u 
doubtful as before. 

There are a few inconsistencies, too, in the voik, 
which ought not to pass without notice. For example, 
Mr CriblMce speaks (p. 91) of a volition being hidcpeD. 
dent of the will, Tms is a solecism and an absoimty. 
He admits in one place that ** the will possesset the 
pover of directing the current of thought ;*' while, in 
An Ettay on Moral Freedom : To which it attached the same page, he asserts that, " with respect to the is- 
a Review of the principles of Dr Whitby and Pre^ tellectual powers, it is altogether a pattive effect, ind 



one which cannot be too forcibly impref sed on the minds 
of those who allow their passions to triumph over their 
reason. The case of the lovely Eily O'Connor has been 
that of many a hapless maiden ; and the scene between 
Eily and her uncle, the good old parish priest, in vol 
it. chapi XXV. is admirably managed. The humour, on 
the other hand, of Lowrie IxKrty, Myles Murphy, the 
dealer in ponies, whose relationship extended over all 
Ireland, and several of the other characters introduced, 
must ensure for the author the reputation of possessing 
a very perfect knowledge of the dass of people he 
undertakes to describe. We gladly, therefore, refer the 
reader tu the *< Collegians," and assure him that he will 
find this second series of the " Tales of the Munster 
Festivals '* well worthy his attention. 



tident Edwardt^ on Free Will; and onDr Brown* t 
Theory of Cautalion and Agency. By the Beverend 
Thomas Tully Cribbace, A.M. Edinburgh. Waugh 
& Innes. 1829. 8vo, pp. 311. 

The question whether man is a fVee agent, or is 
bound down in all his actions by fixed and irreversible 
laws, we have ever regarded as one of those mysterious 
Kubjecis about which much will be said, and very little 
ever distinctly understood. But, nevertheless, hopeless 
and intricate as the controversy is, we by no means con- 
sider it either uninteresting or unimportant. Many of 
the most brilliant discoveries In science have been made 
in the prosecution of enquiries whose solutions lay be- 
yond the reach of human mgenuity. There is undoubt- 
edly a line of demarcation between what may and what 
may not be discovered,— but it is a boundary faint and 
ill defined ; and, in their attempta to pass this ^' ul- 
tima Thule,'* philosophers have recovered many a goodly 
tract, which seemed altogether inaccessible to the less 
daring spirits of a former age. 

The author ot the work before us advocates moral 
flneedom. He commences with a view of the doctrine 
of causation; and, after clearing the aubject from the 
sceptical doubts and difficulties of Mr Hume, he pro- 
ceeds to propound his own argument His leading aim 
is to show, in the first place, that every act depends upon 
the will, — and that the will is, in its turn, dependent 
upon the judgment; whence he attempts to establish 
what he terms <^ intellectual liberty,** and to prove that 
the will is free, liecause the judgment, on which it de- 
pends, is free. The only exception he admiu to ^is 
rule is, where the will is influenced by appetite or pas- 
sion, when he concedes that it becomes subject to ne- 
cessity. He concludes with a view of the origin of evil, 
and some strictures upon the works of President Edwards 
and of Dr Whitby. 

Our author, however, is by no means successful in 
esublishing his great positioo-ohe freedom of die will. 
^' Man acts aa he wiUs '*— very true ; but this is not the 
question. The will, according to Afr Cribbace, is 
<' passive." Two forces act upon it— the judgment and 
the passions. How then can its motions in any re- 
spect be spontaneous? But, says Mr Cribbace, the 
judgment la free ; which, in hb opinion, is only in 
other words to assert, <^ that man is an inteUigent and 
thinking being.** But, granting that man fa an intelli- 



they alcne are truly active.*' This is a contradiction lo 
terms in regard to a proposition upon which he foondi 
his whole argument 

But while we make these remarks, and while we csn- 
not allow that the author has made good his point, we 
by no means deem his work unworthy of an attentire 
perusaL It is written in a pleasing and philotophical 
style ; many of the illustrations are apt and happy ; sod 
though he may have failed, it ahould be reooembercd 
that a failure is excusable on a subject which hsi been 
agitated by philosophers for two thousand years without 
any hope of coming to a definite or satisfactOTy coochi* 
sion. 



A Reply to Sir Walter Scottt Hittory of Neftko^ 
By Louis Bonaparte, Brother of the Empenr. A 
Translation from the French. London. Hont, 
Chance, & Co. Edinburgh. Constable & Co. 1829. 

There can be no doubt that, when Sir Walter Scott 
undertook to write a Life of Napoleon, he did not coo- 
template the production of a profound and pbilosophk*! 
work, but merely of a popular history, flit 1m^ 
object was, to present the public with the promioent 
features of the transactions of France, from the rise to 
the conclusion of the Revolution ; and, in particulsr, to 
supply a full account of the extraordinary career of 
Bonaparte, which ahould satisfy the ordinary r<*^* ^J 
its general truth and accuracy, but still leave the &W 
open for the curious and minute investigator. ^^<^ 
Sir Waltcr*8 production in this light, we are not endued 
to expect either the deep reaeardi of a Gibbon— the in- 
tellecttial vigour of a Hume--or the felidtons pniwtcty 
of a Robertson. The Author of Waverley needed not 
to rest his immortality upon his nine volumes coocero- 
ing Napoleon ; and he could afford, therefore, to wnte 
hastily, and to trust, in a considerable degree, ^omwus- 
try for accomplishing a task to which ©then woold W 
been anxious to bring the whole resources of tbeur 
mind. . . 

That a work written upon these principles, snd wiw 
these views, should be without blemishes, was m Mf » 
moment to be expected ; and we confess our wonder on 
perusing it, was that it did not contam many more 
than we were able to discover. The *fw*«« »* 
before us, by the late Emperor's brother, tends to eon- 
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Tince ns ttill farther that the errors Sir Walter Seott has 
committed are neither very numeroas nor verj momen- 
toos. The Ex-King of Holland entertains, quite pro* 
perly, a very firateroal regard for his brother*s memory, 
tod talks in very magnUoqaent terms of the *' exagger- 
ation,"— the " injustice,*'— the " falsehood," — the 
*< calumny,**— nay, the ^^ excessive calumny,*' ** spread 
throughout the worit of Sir Walter Scott ;** but when 
he comes to establish these charges, which he attempts 
to do by taking hold of erery passage in the successive 
volumes which he considers at all objectionable, and 
pointing oat wherein it is to be reprobated, he falls far 
short of the expectations he had raised. The sura and 
substance of his '^ Reply,*' bating a good deal of loose 
declamation and undigniiSed acrimony, only is, that Sir 
Walter has made a ww trifling errors in dates, in the 
names of places, and in some ffeographical details. 
Others may, periiaps, think that there are more impor- 
tant faults in the work, but Louis Bonaparte, though 
be has the will, wants the talent to make them appa- 
rent. This ^^ Reply," however, is curious, considering 
the quarter from which it comes, and the nature of some 
of its statements ; although, in point of argument, it is 
exceedingly weak, and wdl certainly rebound from Sir 
Walter's coat of mail— an imbelle telum, sine iciu. 



Londimiana ; or^ Reminiscences of the British Metro- 
foRs ; including Characteristic Sketches^ Topogram 
phic^^ Dsscriptivey and Literary. By Edward 
Wedlake Brayley. 4 vols. London. Hurst, Chance, 
&Ca 1829. 

Op recent years various works have appeared, in- 
tended to illustrate the ancient manners, and to describe 
the ancient residences, of the inhabitants of London. 
Some of these have been presented to the public in the 
shape of flctttioas narratives ; while others have consist- 
ed of little else than a true relation of chronological and 
topographical facts. Modem Athenians though we be, we 
have always felt much interested in books which throw 
light upon the old and quaint peculiarities of the great 
British metropolis, and nave seldom sufiered the most 
bamble production of this kind to escape our notice. 
The work now before us is eminently calculated both to 
enhance the pleasure of a visit to the metropolis, and to 
teach even its resident inhabitants many things of which 
they were probably ignorant It contains, among other 
details, a great quantitv of amusing information regard- 
ing the residences of former illustrious men, whether 
th^ belonged to the literary or political world < it de- 
scribes the scenes of broils, plots, and conspiracies which 
now occupy a page in* the history of the country ; and 
it ii particular in its accounts of antique ceremonies, 
games, and processions, now either shrunk away from 
their former grandeur, or, in many instances, altogether 
^udmown. The work is, moreover, embellished with a 
Dumber of minute etchings and engravings, still further 
iUostzative of the costumes and manners of bygone 
tinies. The representation of the procession of Parlia- 
ment to St Paul's Cathedral, in 1715, strikes us as par- 
ticnlariy interesting. At the same time, it is proper to 
*dd, that there is not much original merit in this pub- 
hcatioo, the editor having done little else but arrange 
Hs materials fmax the fruitful works of Stow, Pennant, 
vid other writers, who have gone over the same ground 
befoie him* 



^ertiofw on Various Subfects. By Andrew Thomson. 
D.a Edinburgh. William Whyte At Co. 1829. 
«▼©. Pp.544. 

To improve the heart and regulate the conduct, by a 
plam expoution of religious truths, ought to be the 
grot object of pulpit oratory. It is not sufficient to 



convey a vague knowledge of Christianity, by means of 
speculative and metaphysical theories. This might be 
enough were religion only an abstract science. But as 
its highest aim is to communicate re^ practical wisdom, 
correct views of duty, as well as of doctrine, are indis- 
pensable. The force of eloquence, or the brilliancy of 
Imagination, may, no doubt, sometimes awaken virtu- 
ous emotions in the mind. But such emotions will 
?rove unavailing, unless they produce active exertion. 
!'hey are, in general, mere temporary sensations, pro- 
ceeding rather from instinctive sensibility, than from 
deliberate conviction, and may be speedily effaced by 
the renewed supremacy of debasing passion. In aU 
cases, therefore, an appeal must primarily be made to 
the judgment, and, through it, to the feelings. In man's 
natural condition his understanding is darkened ; and 
this obscurity miut be removed ; The finer suscep- 
tibilities of the conscience are deadened; and these 
must be resuscitated : The treacherous disguises which 
vice assumes are attractive; and these must be un- 
masked: The prevalence of self-deceit hat distorted 
all just sense of right and wrong ; and its power must 
be subdued ; The affections of the soul are estranged 
from the pursuit of virtue ; and these must be reclaim- 
ed. It IS only by thus making Christianity bear on 
the several situations and tempers of those to whom it 
is addressed, that any substantial instruction can be 
received, and that any permanent benefit can ensue. 

The author of the Sermons now before us is decided- 
ly an experimental clergyman. He has the art of ma- 
king his discourses intelligible to the most ignorant, and 
at the same time interesting to the most polished, of his 
auditory. He seldom fascinates by flond declamation, 
~-JOT by sudden flashes of fancy,— or by powerful pa- 
thos. But whenever he employs such aid, his style of 
rhetoric, though perhaps not disclosing to the mind*s 
eye the sublimest regions of thought, is uniformly bold 
and vigorous. He does not ostentatiously display the 
profundity of his theological learning, by endeavouring 
to elucidate those mystical points, which the skill of 
man cannot unravel, and which, even if fully explained, 
would necessarily prove unproductive of any salutary 
advantage. His abilities are principally directed to the 
philosophical analysis of the cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. In the developement of these, he manifests such 
lucid arrangement — such acute reasonmg — such inge- 
nious illustration— such fervid feeling — and such ap- 
propriate application of his subject to the diflTcrtsnt cir- 
cumstances of his hearers, as justly entitle him to be 
esteemed one of the ablest Divines in the Scottish 
Churdi. 

While we deem it proper thus to express our estima- 
tion of Dr Thomson*s talents, we at the same time doubt 
whether the work now before us will impart much ad- 
ditional lustre to bis name. We do not mean to deny that 
the Sermons contain many excellencies. There is much 
of tliat lucidus ordo in them which characterises all the 
productioos of their author. They might even be ef- 
fective if delivered ex cathedra, where simplicity is so 
desirable. Many of the discourses, however, which 
daily issue fVom.the press only to be consigned to obli- 
vion, evince equally good qualities in no inconsiderable 
degree. The same truths, indeed, must necessarily con- 
stitute the substance of all sermons, because the princi- 
ples of theoloay are unchangeable. But to invest these 
truths with the charm of novelty, by original illustra- 
tion, derived from the numerous brandies of human 
knowledge with which religion is associated, and from 
the varidl habits of mankind, ought especially to dis- 
tinguish everydiscourse submitted to the ordeal of pub- 
lic opinion. We do not think that the general character 
of Dr Thomson's present publication reaches this re- 
quisite standard, though no one can peruse it without 
perceiving indications of a genius fitted for nobler achie? e- 
ments. 
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The Sermons are on the following mhjrets t '^ RepenU 
ance and Korgivencas ;" *' The Sacrifices of Righteouf- 

ness ;" " Joy for Temporal Mercies :" " Joy for Spirit- Tonr his oonclusion!u The whole sermon displays mieh 
ual Mercies ;" ** Humility Explained, and its necessity | impassioned feeling ; and the following eloqneotpsMige 



Enforced ;" " Religious Zeal ;" •' The Gospel of Sal 



nerable sanction of Chrisf/' he has at least anilcd )m» 
self of se?eral striking facts, whidi teem naturally to k- 



cannot fail to be read with pleasure i 




Passover ;** ^^ Faith and Preparation as to the second 
coming of Christ ;'• *' Ardent desire for the second co- 
ming of Christ ;'• " Patient waiting for the second co- 
ming of Christ." — Our limits will permit us only briefly 
to allude to one or two of those sermons which more par- 
ticularly deserve attention. 

We commend both the design and execution of the 
four Sermons on Religious Zeal. Our author ably en- 
forces the importance of preserving the purity of the gospel. 
He boldly depicts the yarious difficulties attendant on such 
an undertaking, and the necessity for activity and perse- 
verance on the part of Christians. He condemns all in- 
tolerant zeal, though he does not hesitate to ayow, that 
**" Popery is in its nature and tendency hostile to true 
religion — to genuine liberty — to mental inrprovement — 
to human happiness," and oonsequeritly, ** that we can 
scarcely be too eager in our endeavours to expose its 
abominations — to break down its influence— 4o emanci- 
pate our btethren from its cruel and debasing bondage.** 
Our reverend author proposes, as the most eligible mode 
of accomplishing this end, that we should grant politi- 
cal power to the stanch supporters of those abomina- 
tions against which his anathema has been levelled ; 
and he doei not fail to resort to the somewhat hackneyed 
argument, in regard to the amhible cordiality which con- 
cession will establish between Protestants and Roman- 
ists. He also deprecates a practice common in this in- 
tellectual age^ of allowing our own countrymen to re- 
main unenlightened by religion, while the inhabitants 
of foreign lands are ministered to with the utmost soli- 
citude. We most warmly coincide in condemning such 
inconsistent conduct. To dispel the mists of ignorance 
and of prejudice, which cloud the minds of many around 
us, is at once the natural and laudable allotment of our 
teel ; and we therefore feel well affected to the gene- 
ral difiFusion of Christianity ; but we hesitate not to 
declare, that while a single individuaL either in this 
countrv or in the sister kingdoms, is sJlowed to con- 
tinue destitute of the means of instruction, the present 
system is both ridiculous and sinful. 

While we applaud the more prominent sentiments 
which distinguish the Sermons on Zeal, we are also much 



praised it — poets have sung it — the Gospel hu taoght 
and breathed it — ^patriots and martyrs have died for it 
As a temporal blessing, it is beyond all comparisoo sod 
above all praise. It is the air we breathe— the food ve I 
eat-^the raiment that clothes us — the sun thst enlighu i 
ens, and vivifies, and gladdens, all on whom it shines. 
Without it, what are honours and riches, and all limi- 
lar eodowmenu ? They are the trappings of a hesne— i 
they are the gamishings of a sepulchre ; and with it dx 
crust of bread, and the cup of water, and the lowly hottl, 
and the barren rock, are luxuries which it teaches aod * 
enables us to rejoice in. He who knows what liberty ii, 
and can be glad and happy when placed under s ty* 
rant*s rule, and at the disposal of a tyrant*s caprice, is 
like the man who can laugh and be in merry mood at 
the grave, where he has just deposited all that tboold 
have been loveliest in his eye, and all that should hire 
been dearest to hit heart Shame on those who hsveio 
far taxed their inaenuiiy, and so far consulted their telf- 
uhness, and so far forgoUen their Christian name, tt 
to apologise for the existence of slavery, by extoUiDf 
the incomparable superiority of spiritual freedom, snd 
dragging in the aid and the countenance of Scripture 
mis-suted or misunderstood ! For what is sUverj, aod 
what does it do ? It darkens and de^es the intellect 
— ^it paralyses the hand of iodnstify — it is the oouriili- 
er of agonizing fears and of sullen revenge-Jt cnttbo 
the spirit of the bold — it belies the doctrines, itceotis. 
dicu dieprecepCa, it resists the pvwer, it seu atdefiaooe 
the sanctions, of religion— It is the tempter, sod die 
murderer, and the tomb, of virtue— ^nd either blasli the 
felicity of thoee over whom it domineers, or fofe wAen 
to seek for relief from thdr tonows in the gratitodns. 
and the mirth, and the madiesa of the p ass ing heut."- 
Pp. 889-901 

From the concluding Sermon we might make icw»l 
very interesting extracts. We have, however, ooly 
room to observe, that we highly approve of the judidow 
observations respecting the iilillennial advent andrcigo 
of Christ The errors which have been promulgstod oa 
this subject are most completely exposed in a Note ap- 



pleased with the manner in which these sentimento have pended to the volume ; and though the ^^^^^^^IJTl 
been expressed. If the composition is never peculiarly less triumphant, and though the Scriptures sffiwwi 



elegant, it is always adapted to convey the obvious and 
important meaning which the author has in view. There 
arc no far-fetched deductions— Jio perversion of the ob- 
vious sense of Scripture, for the purpose of supplying 
feasible proof in support of his assertions. He enters 
the field conscious of his polemical power, and in a fair 
and open controversy wrests fVom his enemies their most 
offensive weapons, and overturns all the barriers which 
their sophistry and ingenuity had reared. He has re- 
course, on no occasion, to mere verbal antithesis or con- 
ceit ; and he never endeavours, by a laboured eflR>rt, to 
astonish his reader. Evidently courting approbation 
for the perspicuity and utility of his sermons, he re- 
frains from the parade of mere abstract reasoning, as 
well as from the mystification which a ceruin learned 
divine deems the only proper mode of guiding mankind 
in the path of duty. 

Were we disposed to be captious, we might object to 
some of our author*s arguments in rqcard to the uncon- 
ditional emancipation of slaves ; but this is a wide sub- 
ject, upon which we shall not enter. If he has not beeti 
idtogetner fortunate in depriving slavery of "the vindica- 
tion thttt has been pleadc^i for it under the great and vt 



more plausible daU for contrary sentimenU, we hold n 
altogether absurd to pursue an invesUgatioo, inTolring 
difficulties which can never be satisfactorily solved. 



Histdry of the 1\otAhs and MemorMt 7Vw»#J' 
Hofu in Scotland^ in the Reign rf Chmrkt /. ol 
John Spalding, Cbmmissary Clerk, Aberdeen. A 
new Edition, Aberdeen ; G. Kittg, !«». 8fa l> 
600. 

It gives us much pleasure to announce, thst s»* 
edition of the above scarce and very valuable work u 
now before the public ; and the publisher deservesp* 
praise for the manner in which he has issued it noo 
the press. The last edition is that of 1792, sod «» 
published at Aberdeen^ in ttro Iflmo vobuDcs. we 
know of hm works which give sudi a faithftU, |;*«JJ^ 
and impartial narrative of the troubles of the d»s«n»» 
reign of Charles I., so far as these relate to Sc«^ 
which, as our readers must be aware, sustained »<>*^ 
siderable part in the opposition to thst »>o'<>^"i*5??l 
narch. The narrklive of Spalding embraces the hftwy 
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of thoM e?eDts vktch ha|>peDed in Scotkndy between the 
yetn 1625 end 164S, a period of tweaty jeert, and what 
erentful years! We have frequently consulted the 
edition of 1792, and nt can sa&ly say, that we never 
found any of Spa]dlng*s facts contradicted by any other 
sathentic work. We can assure our leaden, that few 
repablicadons of scarce works, have greater claims on 
their attention than Spalding^s History ; and we trust 
that its success will be such as to induce the spirited 
pablisber to benefit the country by farther republica- 
tions of valuable and scarce works on Bcotttth Affiurs. 



Jacobite Minstrelsy ; with Notes illustrative of the 
Texty and containing Historical Details in rela- 
tion to the House of Stnmrt^ from 1640 <e 1784. 
Glasgow. Richard Griffin and Co. 1880. 

This is a very nice little pocket volume. It con- 
tains all the best Jacobite songs, copiously illustrated by 
judidons and amusing note:*. The editor, it is true, 
claims no merit for this, nor is he entitled to any ; for 
his collection is formed almost exclusively upon Uogg*s 
'^Jacobite Relics," only omitting the Whig tongA, and 
a good number of the lesa interesting noieii. We sup- 
pose, however, that the arrangement b sufHciently va- 
ried, to prevent any direct infringement of literary pro- 
perty. We observe, also, that a Table of the Genea- 
logy of the Stuart Family, from James VI. downwards, 
is prefixed, which is copied almost verbatim fVom a simi- 
Ur table prefixed to the ^^ History of the Rebellion in 
1745,'* by Bobert Chambers ; and this, we think, ought 
to have been acknowledged. 



MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



•OBTHB AND HtS POBTRT. 

By William Tennant^ Jmihor ^f ^^ A$uter Falr^*^ ^c. 

Of that rare assemblage of genius, which forty years 
ago at once founMl and ennobled fbt sch«(d or vema* 
edar poetry in Germany, and drew the eyes of admiring 
foteigners towards the polished eourt of the Duke of 
Weimar, Goethe is the only and venerable survivor. 
Wieland, who in time ratlier preceded the rest, lived 
bog enough to enjoy his well-earned reputation ; Schil- 
ler and Biirger died in the prime of life ; Goethe, now 
in his 80th year, a period w life seldom allotted to any 
son of the Muses, has oatlived all his toneful copart- 
ners, and for more than fifty years has been sunning 
himself in the enjayasnt of pvpslar favour. If his re- 

{ratation, during hu lifetime, has been more extended, 
t has been, at the same time, more exposed to eavils 
and c^»«ioiui disputation, — more questioned as to its 
legitimacy and probable duiability, than any of his as- 
seeiaies. Hii poetry is unqoestionably of a slenderer 
and mote di«KMoble texture, than that of Wieland or 
Schiller; he has neither the felicitoue invention, the 
hamorona and fantastic brilliancy, the voluptnoos 
splendoor of the former ; neither has he, in hie diramas, 
nor anywhere dae, the vehement passion, exuberant 
etoqueoce, aabBmity, and intensity of poetical «fx*, that 
cbafacteriae Schiller*a beat produetiotta. Goethe has, 
bowet», a atyle of hit own, though not, indeed, very 
narked or prominant, exotpt in hia Herman and Do- 
rothea, and a few of his Ballads and RomanceSi Sim- 
plicity, pority of speech and of sentiment, and a certain 
gemlencse and aMtkm of manner, are the attraettooa 
of his VBiaea ; he never eommanda our admiration like 
Schiller, nor dasilea ns by his fkntaatleal richness like 
WieUnd ; bat he calmly conciliates our estimatiaQ by 



his many winning and unassuming, though smaller, 
graces. He has a claim also upon us fh>m his univer- 
sality ; his works, both in po^rtry and prose, are more 
numerous than, we suppose, those of any other Conti- 
nental author ; he has written almost on every variety of 
subject, however dititant or dissimilar ; yet his ultimate 
reputation as an author appears to have for its most durable 
foundation, his Sorrows of Werter, one of his earliest 
and most popular prose productions, and his Heruian 
and Dorothea, his best and longest poem. The poetry 
of his metrical dramas cannot, with justice, be much 
commended ; * compared with that of Schiller, his 
mightier rival in the theatre, it shrinks into unresisting 
inferiority. Hia Herman and Dorothea is a species of 
domestic or burgher epic, which, we believe, is peculiar 
to the Germans. We have no exaiiplo of it in our 
English literature. It is written in nine books or cantos, 
each inscribed to one of the nine Muses. To this plea- 
sing poem nothing can be objected, excepting its verse, 
which is hexameter, of all others the most unwieldy 
and dissonant, and the most unmanageable to German 
prosody. We know not how such lines sound in the 
ears of a native, and what measuring.staff the prosodian 
of Jena applies for their scanning i but nothing appears 
to the ears of a foreigner more Gothic and bitf oarous, 
than thus forcibly engrafting on the rough, clashing; con- 
ftonants of Saxony, the delicate Dactylic metres of the 
richly-vo weird language of Greece and Rome, it is ns 
it Were setting up the rough, unseemly block-statue of 
Oden on the pedestal of Jupiter Tonans. The German 
language, like the English^ c^n only be best ca^t into 
rhythmical poetry by these graceful Iambic moulds, 
which so well suit the character of boih. Yet, in this 
inharmonious metre, Goethe has written a long poem ; 
and Klopstock one still longer. Schiller and Bfirger, 
whose poetry is more melodious, and who seem to have 
bjen gifted with better ears, have apparently under- 
valued and rejected it as unadapted to their language. 

Of Goethe*s smaller pieces, the best are those (and 
they are but few) which he has inscribed Ballads and 
Romances. Of these the longest is the Bride of Co- 
HnM, which has been alluded to with some commanda- 
tion by Madame De Stael. Of the peculiar qualities of 
the genuine Ballad, however, it has none ; it is rather a 
laboured and perplexed tale, ill laid as to place and 
time, having neither probability in its incidents, unr 
felicity in its verbal execution. 17ie God and the Bo- 
yadere is better ; but the prettiest of them all are Der 
Sanger^ Das Veilchen^ and Der Fischer^ of which a 
translation is hereto subjoined. There is also ^oine 
pleasant humour in Der Zauherlehring atid Hochzeit- 
leid. In his Book of Lieder there are also some plea- 
sing verses, as Willkommen und Abschied, Die Gluck- 
liche Gatteny Mmylied, &c -f We have besides a large 
book of Elegien, which contain, here and there, some 
good thoughts, but which are chiefly interesting as being 
written in Rome during the author*8 visit to that place. 
The reader cannot but be plea«>ed to hear the classical 
Goethe singing, in his own harsh but powerful language, 
his ambitious Elegiacs, amid those ruins which were 
created by his Gothic predecessors. « 



« One of Goethe's esrllest prose-playt Is hit Ootta von Berli* 
chingeo, wh:ch, though it contains nothing in itself remarka le, 
is nerertheleM interesthig to us all, from one atventitiou-i cir- 
cumstance— that a translation of it into Ettglith, In 179'>> present- 
ed, for the first time, on its title-pase, as an author, Walter ^cott 
—a iMune ren^erad slnoe so Uloscrloiu by to many original and 
unrivalled pioductions. 

t Byroo. proud and protiflc as he was, condescended to tteal, 
without ackuowledgeraeBt, from Ooeiht. And th<*a«ih it be not 
true, as Goethe has audaciously affirmed, that Byr ti't best pass- 
ages are taken from himself; yetnls Lordship's pilferlnn are at 
timet too glaring to tie disputed; as. for iniUnce. his address to 
Greece, brainning, <* KDow'sttbou the land Wben," fte, from 
the pretty Uttte song, Mignon*s Sahnsucht,— 

Kennst du das Land, wo die Citronen bluhcn* 
ImdunkelaLaoddteOotdrOiaageBghiheBl Ae« 
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BKft SANQSE— THE MINSTRZL. 

** What mlnstrel-Toice is this that rings 

So blithely by my castle wall ? 
Command the joyous wight that sings 

To appear within, and bless my hall :** 
The king commands ; the page forth flias ; 
The page returns ; the monarch criea^ 

** Admit, admit the old man to me, 

That makes my court resound with glee !'* 

" Accept, O sire^ a bard*s salute ! 

Aoorpt it, lords, and lovely dames ! 
What heav'n is here ! What glances shoot ! 

These stars I who may tdl all their names ! 
Be shut, mine eyes ! nor dare to gaze 
On palace pomp, and beauty's blaze ; 

Here is not place and time, I ween. 

Long to luxuriate with my eyne !** 

He closed his eyelids, and begun 
His harp-wed roundel, dear and strong ; 

The sturdy-hearted knights were won ; 
The ladies captirate with song ; 

The monarch, grateAil for the joy. 

Commands his page, the laughing boy, 
To bring a golden chain, that he 
Might pay the poet for his glee : 

*' Sire, give me not the golden chain : 
The golden chidn give to your knights, 

That prop and decorate your reign 
With gallantry, and feats, and fights ; 

Or to your Chanc*lor, that maintains 

The state's expense with sweat and pains ; 
Add to his load of things of states 
The golden chain's less cumbrous weight ! 

** I sing as bird in spring-time sings, 
Rock'd in his house of tufted tree; 

The song, that from glad heart up-rings^ 
Itself is rich-repaying fee : 

Yet, should I dare to entreat at all, 

'Twould be a guerdon slight and small ; 
But one draught of thy best of wine 
From golden cup so pure and fine !" 

He got the cup ; he drain'd its bliss; 

** O draught, of heaYenly power posseit ! 
O blessed be the house where this 

Is of its bUssful gifts the least ! 
Walk ye in song up life's gay road ; 
So think of me, and thank your God, 

With heart as throbbing warm as mine 

Thanks you for your good cup of wine !" 

DAS yXILCHSW— TBI TIOLIT. 

A TioLR on the meadow stood* 
And droop'd in dewy solitude^ 

Abash'd its gentle head ; 
There came with bounding pace along 
A shepherd-maiden, fisdr and young, 
And hither, thither, tript and sung, 

Rgoidng o'er the mead. 

Ah ! thinks the yiolet, were I now 
But for a Uttle while, I trow, 
Fair Nature's fiurest bkmn! 



That she my lore that gambols near, 
Might nip me idly dangling here, 
And plant me on her bosom dear. 
To expire in my perfume ! 

But ah ! but ah ! that maid tript by, 
Nor did the bashful flow'ret spy ; 

The trod poor violet t 
It died, yet sung as it did die ; 
I die^ but die ngoicingly. 
That, by her dear foot trodden, I 

So sweet a death have met ! 

DEB nSCBEE— 4HB FISBSB. 

The river rush'd ; the river swdl'd ; 

A fisher, on its side. 
His eye upon his angle held 

That dallied with theUde; 
And as he twitch'd his line, and pUy'd, 

The waters 'gan divide. 
And from their silver-pebbled bed 

A lady rose in pride ! 

She sung to him ; she spoke to him ; 

" O, why by craft ensnare 
My brood, in jasper vales that swim* ' 

.To Death and sunny air ? 
Knew'st thou how happy every one 

My little fishes be, 
Thou wouldst dive down, and leave the nDf 

And live with us in glee. 

" Ah ! do not sun and moon delight^ 

In sea to dip and lave ? 
Shine not their fooes doubly bright 

Re-furbish'd by the vrave? 
Heaven's blue, seen brighter in the tidi^ 

Thee hither well may win ; 
Thy face, in vmter glorified. 

With smiles invites thee in !** 

The water swdl'd ; the vrater nwe ; 

And wet his naked foot; 
His heart with fiery longing glows, 

As at his love's salute : 
She spake ; she sang; and from the bank 

Witch'd, vriled him to the river ; 
Half in she drew ; half in he sank ; 

And disappear'd for ever ! 



DAY IN ROMB—FORBieN ARTISTS— THOlU 
WALDZEN— ROMAN SCULPTOBfr 



I 



Thb finest palaces and best hotds in Rene an bo« 
occupied by some of our opulent oountrymeo, ^^ 
diief amusement consists in visiting diurches, S^^^^jJ^ 
and studkw, exhausting their admiration on the e^ 
d^eeuvrts of painting and sculptore, and exjMag tv 
ruins of antiquity. As soon as these o^ects aie aoeoo- 
plished, their taste palls. Deprived of thdr ooi^'^ 
dety, environed by new customs, befbre many roootw 
are over, they relapse mto a state of morbid sensitnHtf, ff, 
what is equally annoying, are possessed by the iam 
of ennui, which can only be shaken off by flight. Tbar 
visit to the *« eternal dty," therefore, b tennluated by » 
rapid migration to Naples or Florence, where they tp^ 
make enjoyment a toil, and, hi thdr labours to besg e^ 
able, are considered by all the wodd as iniofikshie 
bores. 
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Very dliwent firom these heirs of wealth and rank 
are the fordgo artists (whether British or not) who fiod 
in Rome a phue of endless instroction and pleasure. 
With intense interest, they view both the mouldering 
rains, splendid temples, and melancholy sepolehres <? 
antiqaity, and the scareely less admirable achievements 
of Ister times— the glorious triumphs of the pencil and 
the diissL Foreign artists are, 1 think, the happiest 
reddeots in Rome. There is no species of enthusiasm 
wfaidi partakes less of the ridiculous than theirs for their 
profession. The Trinita di Af onte is their faronrite 
abode, cndesred to them as the spot where Salvator Rosa, 
X. Poaisin, and Claude resided. The houses of these 
Qlostrious men were pointed out to me, and are still oe- 
capfied as the dwellings of anists. The time of the true 
rotary of the arts is employed in the galleries, the 
temples, their studii, and Frantz*s or Lepri's trattorias, 
where they resort for the more ignoble purpose of satis- 
fying the calls of appetite, but have thus opportunities 
affi>ided them of associating and couTersing with each 
other. It i« indeed only in Rome that their taste could 
be fttUy dereloped, where erery object furnishes some 
aliment for incipient genius. 

Hsfing devoted several days to the inspection of the 
pictttresqae and classic ruins of the Forum Romanuro, 
eovered with the rust of ages, and having inhaled the at- 
motpfaere of past centuries in the catacombs and tombs 
of the Sdpios, I resolved one morning, in order to vary 
the scene, to visit, along with my friend, the Baron de 
B-^ the studio of Thorwaldzen, and some Roman sculp- 
tors. In one comer of a large square, ornamented, as 
osaal in this city by a fountain io the centre, and over- 
looked by the massive Barbarini palace, built with tra- 
vertine stone, pilltged from the Colosseum, we saw im- 
mense blocks of Carrara marble, which almost impeded 
our entrance to the studio (ranges of workshops) of Thor- 
vsldzen. On gaining admission, we had an opportunity 
of seefaig the progress of a statue from its primitive state, 
a hoge unshapely block of marble, then a rude outline 
of the human form, then approximating what it was de- 
signed to represent, wiUi its imperfecdons rounded off, 
then developing still finer proportions, then dotted by 
the black marks of the artist, Uien improved in appear- 
■nce by a fresh touch from his chisel, till, finally, all its 
beioties were perfected by the master-hand of the Dane 
himsdf. In Tnorwaldzen*s studio, there is besides an im- 
mense number of busts and models for lords and ladies. 
Russian princes and English commoners have sat to him, 
sod many more, possessed of taste and fifty guineas, are 
still anxiously soliciting to be aUowed that honour. I 
was not fortunate enough to meet the geniut loci on this 
occasion ; but, were I to judge by the bust which he hos 
modelled of himself, I should say that he might justly 
be termed, *^ a hard-featured man of genius." 

The originals of some splendid works are in this 
ttndio, and models of others, as well as many that are 
jet in hand in an incomplete state. Amongst the latter 
are a very fine equestrian statue of Poniatowsky, one of 
£Qgene Beauhamois, and the continuation of the cele- 
bratod suceessioo of irieaes, illustrating the triumph of 
Alexander, ordered by Napoleon for the Quirinal pa- 
Isoe, when fitting it up as a residence for the young 
King of Rome, and since sold to the late Count Soro- 
roarlva. I saw the first part of these friezes at Somma- 
riva*s magnificent villa on the lake of Como, and was 
surprised to leum, that the young Count is so destitute 
of taste, as to decline taking the remainder of these ad- 
mirable hoMti reli0vi ; Thorwaldzen, therefore, thinks 
he will be under the necessity of disposing of them to 
the highest bidder. 

The great work which now engages the Danish 
■eulptor, is the Saviour and Apostles, intended to adorn 
a churdi in the capital of his native country. The whole 
of these magnificent colossal statues are nearly finished, 
in his usual admirable style. Anumg the models of his 



prevkras works, I partieulariy temarked the Mercury, 
the Venus, and the Jason, fine studies for effect and 
character, and not inferior, in truth and nature^ to the 
antiques of the Parthenon. The Adonis, too, is a per- 
fect specimen of youthful, masculine beauty, and reck- 
oned one of his best works ; while the statue of Mars 
nuy be remarked as developing, in the finest style, the 
muscular system of the heroic God. I was delighted 
also with a figure of Hope, infinitely superior to most 
antiques; but, above si], with the well-known and 
much-admired medallion c^ Aurora and Nox, two a&ial 
figures, of which every good collection and academy in 
Europe has got either a copy or cast. We were wrong 
to visit Thorwaldzen*s studio first, for all subsequent 
works necessarily appeared inferior to those of the great- 
est living sculptor of the age— the rival and successor of 
Canova. No artist in Rome meets with so much en- 
couragement, nor more deservedly, particularly from the 
Enslish. Such men as Lord Lucan, the Duke of Bed- 
ford, and Mr Hope, very properly do not limit their 
patronage to native merit. 

It is much to be regretted, that we have no academy 
in Rome, an institation which is so honourable to the 
French, Spanish, Neapolitan, and 'other governments, 
that the want of one amounts to a refiection on ours. 
In these excellent establishments, a certain number of 
the most promising young artbts are liberUly pensioned, 
in a city, where they enjoy the double advantage of 
studying the best works of antiquity, and of receiving 
instruction from the most celebrated masters of the day. 
The little encouragement afforded to the Fine Arts by 
our government, whether at home or abroad, has long 
been regarded as a national reproach. That the charge 
cannot be fully repelled, is undeniable ; and iu truth 
may account in some measure for the ^t, that our 
artists excel their Continental rivals chiefiy in portrait 
painting, which gives such scope for the gratification of 
individual vanity, while they can only maintain an in- 
ferior station in the higher branches of the art Eng- 
land, it is true, has made a rapid, and even wonderful, 
progreu of late years, considering that it is without 
both a national g^ery, and the . government support 
which is granted in other countries, and which so ef- 
fectually serves to stimulate the exertions of artists. 
With the exceptions of the recent judicious purchase 
of Angerstein*s pictures, and the three Titians and 
Poussins, as a nucleus for a National Gallery, what 
have we done as a nation, by premiums, public grants, 
or other means, to promote a taste for the fine arts ? 
The King, it is well known, is their most munificent 
and enlightened patron. He has always been the libe- 
ral protector of native genius and talent ; nor is there a 
man in his dominions gifted with a more refined taste. 
Many private individuals, also, of large fortune, have 
encouraged with their wealth the exertions of British 
painters and sculptors ; but still nothing is done on that 
permanent, efficient, and princely scale, which refiecu 
so much credit on other European governments. Yet, 
as the foundatbn for a national school of sculpture, we 
boast of the treasures of the British Museum, which, al- 
though limited, are of such inestimable value as studies, 
that Canova declared it was worth taking a journey from 
Rome to England, on purpose to see the Elgin marbles 
alone. 

It would fill volumes to enumerate the works of the 
many celebrated Roman sculptors, whose studii are open 
to the inspection of those who have any taste for the arts. 
Signore Baruzzi, one of Canova*s most distinguished 
pupils, has lately completed a colossal bust of his ini- 
miuble master, which he presented to the Capitoline 
Museum, where it has verv appropriately been placed 
between the figures of Micnael Angelo and Raphael. 

Albaccini is an artist of very considerable talents as a 

proof of which may be mentioned a statue of Achilles, 
which he hat just finished for the Duke of Devonshire, 
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cepTCMndng the Grecian hero in the act of pulling the 
fatal dart of Paris out of his vulnerable heeL Fiochetti 
if another eminent Roman sculptor, who p oss ss s es great 
originality of stjle. IJis Venns leaving the shell is a 
pn^uction deservedly eulogised by amateurs, and has 
already placed this young man in a higher statioo than 
is commonly attained by others after a life spent in 
study^ 

While upon this subject, I may remark that by the 
Puritans of the nineteenth century, nudities in paintinc 
and sculpture are condemned. In the Florentine and 
other galleries, statues are now exhibited protected by 
fig leaves, (like the much-criticised Achilles in Hyde 
Park ;) and in order not to shock the admiring eyes of 
modest fair ones. Prince Colonna has ordered many a 
lascivious Venus to be as barbarously draped as the 
chaste Diana, an operation which has spoiled some of 
the finest pictures in his admirable collection. No doubt, 
Nymphs, Graces, Muses, ei hoc genutomne^ will next 
appear in court dresses, to gratify this mawkish affecta- 
tion of delicacy. 



TUB OAHB OF CHBSS EN QUATRS, 

oa 

THE DOUBLE GAME. 

I BAVE been surprised to find that in no town in 
Scotland, with -the exception of Dundee, is this beauti- 
ful game either played or understood { and, I believe, 
it is not generally known even in London. In some 
parts of the Continent, especially in Russia, the double 
game is much admired, and very generally played. As 
a tcience^ it is inferior perhaps to the common game ; 
but, as a source of amusement. It is In many respects 
preferable ; combining, as it does, all the sociableness 
of wfabt^ with the engrossing Interest of the single game 
of chess. 

At this game four parties play->.two upon each side. 
The board requhred is the common chess board, with 
three rows of squares added to each side of it, making 
an addition of ninety-six squares, and a total of one 
hundred and sixty. At this board the players sit as at 
a whist table, those opposite to each other being part- 
ners. On the extreme rows two sets of chess men are 
placed—one set being wooden, the other of ivory ; or it 
is sufficient if a difference of colour render them easily 
distinguishable from each other, so as to prevent confu- 
sion and mistakes. The position of the sets is precisely 
the same as iii the common game, with this difference, 
that the several queens occupy a white square. The 
movements are also the same as those of the common 
game, with two exceptions, in respect to the pawns. 
First, they advance only one step at a time ; and, se- 
condly, when one of your pawns meets the pawn of 
your partner, whereby the progress of yours is impeded, 
you may push forward, by occupying the square either 
on the right or left; after which it resumes a direct 
course. 

The principles of the double game are nearly identi- 
cal with those of the single game ; but the mode of 
playing i\fkn in several respects. Each player moves 
in rotation from the left to the right Partners pursue 
one common plan, and support esch other when acting 
either on the offviusive or defensive. When opening the 
game, each player directs Oie main force of his attack 
against his opponent on the left. The wing being, in this 
game, far the most vulnerable part, you never castlew 
When you are in mate, (your parmer having an open 
field,) you do not thereby lose the game-^you merely 
lose the faculty of playing until your partner repel the 
attack, or until relieved by one of your opponents ; and, 
while in this situation, your men remain in the same 
I position h) which they were when the check was given , 



until the mate be removed* Ner, in the oMaatiiDt, en 
any of your pieces be captured by ttie adverssry, u jour 
foiccs would be thereby too mudi reduced,»yoar psrt* 
ner, besides, in having to maintain the cooibioed stuck 
of two opponents, alrMdy labouring under suffident dii> 
tress. But your opponents may tske shelter under vou 
men, and even place their kings so as to be in check 
from a piece or pawn of yours ; this being permitted in 
consequence of your having lost the power of mofin^ 
You ought to be constantly on the watch to give chea 
to your oppeoent on the right, when any of his piecet 
are expoeed to your partner opposite ; because, in tliat 
case, your opponent must either remove from, or com 
check, and then your partner takes the piece expoied to 
him ; and you ought to omit no opportunity of gifiog 
check to the queen of jrour opponent on the left, when 
it is in your partner^s power to give your opponent*! 
king check by his next move. When this is done, jovr 
adversary on the left must move his king, and yoa take 
his queen at your next move. A good pUyer is slwiji 
on the look-#ut for an advantage of this kind. 

In order to co-operate effectually with your psitoer 
in any attack meditated by him, you must endeavoor to 

retrate into, and support his plans* If, for intusce^ 
make an attack with his queen, (which is, in thii 
game, an invaluable pieoe,) it will be your businesi to 
cover her with a knight— or you will assail the oppo- 
nent against whom your partner's attack is directed— « 
you will remove the obetacles which may oppose tbeiD- 
oelves to the attack — or you will set upon your other op- 
ponent, and by keeping him at bay, prevent him ftooi 
affording his partner any assistance. The moment one 
of your opponents is in check, you and your ptraier 
should concentrate your forces upon your other oppo. 
nent, boldly attacking his principal officers, and Moi- 
firing for them inferior ones of your army, fijrthis 
means you may frequently give your adverssiy dx 
eoup ie gruety before he has done you any scrioai aiii- 
chief. 

The players are allowed to call the attention of tbor 
partners, in general terms, to the situation of the game 
in four different ways, the party whoos turn it is to pUy 
being entitled to make use of any of the fidlowieg wo- 
lenoes s — 1. / am iis dmngtr. S. You mt la imgP' 
3. EnUr into my plan. 4. Foai hsve a good mm* 
These expressions most not be repeated, or uttered sftir 
your partner has touched a piece. 

When a pawn reaches the extreme line oppeiite» h ii 
entitled to the rank of an officer \ and to the ssme pro- 
motion, when, by taking any of the pieces of either of 
your adversaries, it attains the last Hne on the right cr 
left. 

These, I think, are the pohiu mably to be attaided 

to in this game. In Russia it is played under a strict 
observance of a variety of laws and ndee, which I coold 
not insert in this paper without too much increasing iti 
length. 

When the players happen to be pretty equally oistch- 
ed, the game is intensely interesting. It demsods the 
most vigilant attention, not onlv to carry into efftct yoer 
own plans, but to penetrate thoee of your partnes— to 
co-operate efficiently with him in all his movenentsr- 
to discover the covert plots and ambneeades of yoor t^ 
versaries, and often a great exertion of sUU to thwaft 
and defeat them. Owing to the greater compbxityor 
the game, and its extensive ramificatioos, it is no^ 
more difficult to play it ireU, than it b to iDf^^^^ 
common one ; but I have frequently seen an indift*«| 
hand at the latter excel in the fSsrroer. The deoue 
game is frequently played in the Dandee Cbses CIss, 
where it is much admired ; and I would take ifaolibert/ 
of suggesting to their worthy brethren, the chcse chsfli- 
pions of Britain, that it is well worthy of being intro- 
duced into their club also. 

The game hae only one eligtat di»vbKkf— y«i »* 
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liable lobe exceasivdy pcofvksdwlNQ yoor iMMMrdoes 
not succeed in diicoYerfang yott object in mwttga good 
raoTe, and so faiU to oo.4>peimte wUb yd«,— and also 
when he nakas anj sctieus blunder ; y<yi feel mortified 
and Yezed, too, when yon yoartelf are guilty of the 
same errors. As in whist, or any other plural game, 
the effect of chess en quatre is of course greatly height- 
ened, by each gentleman having for a partner a young 
lady. Besides rendering the game quite delightful, 
they eff\M:tuaUy prevent any unpleasant irritation which 
might otherwise arise. Bot with wbomsoerer yon play, 
it is very necessary to keep in mind tbe gelden rule 
of chess,—" Keep your teni^ ; ami ifym camud gain 
m vietoty over your advermry, gain o»$ 9vtr yourself,^* 

Am Mm 

Dundee* 



I 



COLQUHOUN GRANT. 
A JACOBITE AHECDOTC 

By the Author qf ike «« ffytoria qfiht SeoUMk Re. 

lemons;' ^c. 

CoLQUHOuir <7]uiiT, who, when a young man, had 
aignalized himself in the army of Prince Charles, after, 
wards settled down intb the cool and decorotis citisdn. 
As one of the numerous and respectable class of Writers 
to the Signet, he is said to have exerted the pen to as 
good tffcct as he luid tbrmeriy played the sword x and 
la advanced age, he wai noted as a man who both knew 
how to acquire money, and how to preserve it when it 
was acquired. There is something melancholy, and not 
altogether agreeable, in the idea, that the same mind 
which had been filled with chivalrous fervour in the 
brilliant campaign of VlAb^ should have subsequently 
devoted its glowing energies to the composition of law- 

Eapers, and the acquisition of fflthy lucre. Yet, that 
e never became altogether insensible to the enthusiasm 
which excited his youth, leema to be proved by the fol- 
lowing anecdote. 

Mv AoBi of Pitoalnie, tepKMtttative of the meient 
and noble family of Ross, had, liki CeJquhoon Grant, 
been out in the Forty-Five, and consequently lived on 
terms of intimate Midship with that gmuleman. Pit- 
calnic, however, had rather devoted faimtelf lo the dissi- 
pation than the acquisition of a f(»tune ; and while Mr 
Grant lived as a wealthy vtriter^ he enjoyed little better 
than the character of a broken laird. This unfortunate 
Jacobite was one day in great distress, for want of the 
sum of forty pounds, which be could not prevail upon 
any of his friends to lend to him, all of them being aware 
of his execrable diaracter as a debtor. At length he 
informed some of his companions that he believed he 
should get what he wanted from Colquhonn €hrant ; and 
he instantly proposed to make the attemptb All who 
heard him scoffed at the idea of his sqmeesiog a sul>sidy 
from so close-fisted a man, and some even o&ted to lay 
bets against its possibility. Mr Ross accepted the bets, 
and lost no time in applying to his old brother-io-arms, 
whom he found immured in bis chambers, half a dozen 
flights of steps npOavinlocb*sland, in the Lawnmarket. 
The conversation commenced with the regular common- 
places, and for a hmg time Pitoabrie gave no hint that 
be was suing in forma pauperis. At length he sliahtly 
hinted the necessity ntider which he lay for a trifle of 
money, and made bold to ask if Mr Oywit eould help 
him in a pro£etsional wmf. ^ What a pity, Pitoalnie,^' 
replied the writer, *^ yoodid noti^ply yoetordny ! I sent 
all the loose money I had to the bank just this foienoon. 
It is, for the present, quite beyond redemption.**—" Oh,*' 
no matter,** said Pitcalnie, and continued the conversa- 
tion, as if no such request had been preferred. By and 
by, after some more topics of an ordinary son had been 
discussed, he at length introduced die old subject of the 



Forty^Five, ttpoil whieh both were alike well prepared 
te speak. A thousand delightful recollections then 
mdied upon the minds of the two friends, and, in tkie 
rising tide of ancient feding, all distinction of borrower 
and lender was soon lest. Pitcalnie watehed tlie time 
when Otant was fully mdlowed by the conversation, to 
bring in a few eompbmcnts upon his (Grant's) own par- 
ticular achievements. He expatiated upon the bravery 
which hie friend had shown at Preston, where he was 
the first man to go up to the cannon ; on which account, 
he made out that the whole victory, so influential upon 
the Prince's affiurs, was owing to no other than Col- 
quhoun Grant, now writer to the signet, Gavinloch^s 
land, Lawnmarket, Edinburgh. He also adverted to 
^ boldness Mr Grant had displayed in diasing a band 
of recreant dragoons fraoa the field of battle up to the 
very gates of Edinburgh Castle ; and further, upon the 
dexterity which he subsequently displayed in ma- 
kfaig his escape from the town. <' Bkle a wee," said 
Mr Grant, at this suu;e of the conversation, *^ tilll gang 
ben the house.*' He immediately returned with the 
sum Pitcalnie wanted, which he said he now recollected 
havhig left over for some time in the shottles of his pri- 
vate desk. Pitcalnie took tbe money, continued the 
conversation for some time longer, and then took an 
opportunity of departing. When he came back to his 
friends, every one eager^ asked, ^ What euccess ?*'-* 
^* Why, there's the money,'* said he ; ^ where are my 
bets ?"—<« Incredible !** every one exdaimed ; <' how, 
in tbe name of wonder, did you get it out of him ? Did 
ye cast glamour in his een ?" — Pitcalnie explained the 
fdan he had taken with his friend ; addhig, with an ex- 
pressive wiak, ^ This ,/brty'f made out o* the battle of 
Preston; bnt sUy a wee, lads; I've Fa*kirk i' my 
ponch yet*-by my faith, I wadna gie it for auohty /*' 



LBTTER8 PROM LONDON. 

No. vin.* 

Ths Suffblk«street Gallery has opened, and the ex- 
hibitbn is suffidently creditable to British artists ; bot 
it does not display any picture so pre-eminent in metit 
as to make it a matter of conscience with me to attempt 
a delineation of its beauties for your gratification. Of 
all tbe productions, typographical or pictorial, that 
have of late made their appearance upon town, none has 
given such a jog to my humours as the political carica- 
tures. Some of them are exceedingly nappy, both in 
conception and execution. Among the best are the fu- 
neral obsequies of the Constitution — the Burking of 
do. — and an objurgatory dialogue betweeen the Duke 
of WeUington and the Earl of Eldon, both arrayed in 
tbe garb, and using the sesticulation, of fish-women ; 
the Ckenesses of these noble personages being well pre- 
served. Indeed, there is no resemblance of the hero of 
Waialoo extant upon paper, nt least none that I have 
ever seen, which presents so accurate a portraiture of 
the man as is given in the caricatures. Of Mr Peel, all 
tbe prints and portraits, serious or comic, with which 
the public have been favoured, are as little like as may 
be to the originaL Tlie enslaving from the picture of 
Sir Thomas Lawrence is a flattering deception. By the 
yntfyihe gieat men of the di^ have isw or none of the 
supposed outward and visible tigna •f aristocracy. John, 
Eaii of Eldon, though almost, if not altogether, an oc- 
togenarian, is more dignified in his habiliments than 
the majori^ of his mates in the House of Peers. He 
is, out and eut, a fine old Enflisbaum. God has 
written *' honesty" upon bis venexable brow. The 
Duke of Wellington evinces a partiality towasds a cer- 
Uin pedestrian convenience for which I eannot account 

• The prertout Latter from London was Kob VIL^ thougl 
erroneously printed Na tin. 
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in a Teteran campaigner. Paul Pry himself— Ae Cock- 
ney deitj ^was never a greater slave to an umbrella. 

Meet his grace where jou will — in Downing Street or 
at Westnwister, in Hyde Park or at Windsor— riding 
or walking, in carriage or cabriolet, the shadow is not 
more faithful to the subsunce, than his umbrella to the 
first Lord Commissioner of his Majesty's Treasury. I 
am morally certain that some great state mystery is 
shrouded in its folds, and I shall dive into every Club 
and Cofiee-house in London, until I arrive at its solu- 
tion.— Peel*s personal phenomena are not strongly cha- 
racteristic, and the fugitive expression of his features 
will always make him a subtile subject for a painter. 
His appearance does not oototrip the date of his years in 
the parish register. He is above the middle height, 
something stoop-shouldered, and of proportions indiSer- 
ently balaoced. His hair is of an earthy red, his dress 
careless and squire-like, with an air of idiosyncrasy 
about his chapeau, which he is pleased to wear in a 
depressed fashion c^ la puritan. The Secretary's voice 
is even and harmonious, and his general manner would 
be deddedly prepossessing, were it not that the oil of 
humility glUters overmuch upon the surface. The Duke 
of Wellington, who rushes to his subject like a High- 
lander to me diarge, leaves,. without any effort to do so, 
a far stronger impression of his modesty. There is a 
wide difference in the style of the two speakers. Mr 
Peel brings forth his sentiments neatly folded in silk 
paper, while the Duke declares himself in the pop.pop 
mode of a corps of skirmishing sharp.shooters on the 
day of battle. 

Another new piece— a farce, entitled, '< All at Sizes 
and Sevens," has been produced at Drury Lane. It 
was most deservedly and specially well damned. The 
^<Provok*d Husband" has been revived at the same 
Theatre ; but it has proved Immeasurably inferior to the 
revivals at Covent Garden. Mr Price's hothouse flower. 
Miss Phillips, expanded her petals to little purpose as 
Lady Townly. 

Why does not some great spirit of tht North trouble 
the dull waters of literature ? Here the novelties of the 
hour are all ** weary, stale, flat, or unprofitable.'* 
Why does not Professor Wilson concentrate his gorge- 
ous imagination upon a subject worthy of high poetic 
illustration ? If he, and such as he, do not bestir them- 
selves, the love of poesy will wax cold in British hearts ; 
and the fairest creations of immortal mind will vanish 
before grim phantoms of arts mechanical, and political 
economy. There is an announcement from Mr Sharpe, 
the proprietor of the Anniversary, ot an intention to start 
a new embellished periodical ; which I am inclined to 
hail as likely to do *'*' the state some service." If I am 
informed rightly as to the name of the individual who 
is to be its conductor, (one of those who do honour to 
Scotland,) I entertain small doubt of its success, and 
none whatever of its deserts. 
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THE VOICE OF THE SPIRIT. 

.Py DugM Moore, AvUhof of** The Jfrican, a Tale, 

and other Poems,** 

SisTxa ! is this an hour for sleep ?— 

Should slumber mar a daughter's prayer^ 
When drinks her Father on the deep 

Death's chalice in despair? 
Though I have rested in the grave 

Long with obUvion's ghastly crowds 
Yet the wild tempest on the wave 

Has roused me £rom my shrond. 



'Tis bat a ftw short days since bc^ 

Om* Father, led his native land, 
And I was there:, when by the sea 

Te wept,— «nd gbiq»*d eadi parting hand ; 
I hover'd o*er ye when alone 

The farewell thrill'd each wounded heart ; 
Then raised the breeze its warning t<nie 

And bade the ship depart. 

I saw the bark in sunshine quit 

Our own romantic shore ;— 
Thou hear*st the tempest— it hath emit 

The proudest,— 410W no more ; 
Amid the ocean's solitude 

Unseen I trode its armied deck 
And watch'd our Father, when he stood 

In battle and In wreck ! 

But stronger than a spirit's arm 

Is his who measures out the sky, 
Who rides upon the volley'd storm 

When it comes sweeping by: 
The tempest rose ;— I saw it burst 

Like death upon the ocean's sleep ; 
The warriors nobly strove at first, 

But perish'd in the deep« 

High floating on the riven storm, 

I hover'd o'er the staggering bark ; 
Oh God ! I saw our Father's fonn 

Sink reeling in the dark ! 
I hung above the crew, and drank 

Their wUd<— their last convulsive prayer ; 
One thunder roll,— then down they sank, 

And all was blackness there ! 

The wild waves, flung by giant death 

Above that lone— that struggling crew- 
Shrunk backward— when my viewless bntth 

Came o'er their bosoms blue ; 
I saw, beneath the lightning's frown. 

Our lather on the billows roll, 
I smote the hissing tempest down. 

And dasp'd his shrinking souL 

Then, band in hand, we jonmey'd on 
Far- far above the whirlwind's roar. 
And smUed at death, the skeleton. 

Who oould not scathe us more ;— 
Around, the stars in beauty flung. 

Their pure, their never-4ying l4;ht,^ 
Lamps by the eternal's flat hung. 
To guide the spirit's flight ! 
GkugoWi Dunlop Street. 



THE PEERLESS ONE. 
By RobeH Chambers. 

Hast thou ne'er mark'd, in festal hall, 

Amidst the lights that ahone^ 
Some one who beam'd more bright tiian aU^ 

Some gay— some glorious one ! 
Some one who, in her fairy lightness 

As through the hall she went and cam^ 
And her intensity of brightiiess, 

As ever her eyes sent out their flames 
Was almost forrign to the soenc^ ; 



Gay as it was, with beauty beamings 
Throuf h which she moved ;— « gemleta qoMOy 

A creature of a different seemini^ 
From others of a mortal blrth^- 
An angdsent to walk the earth ! 

Ob, stranger, if thou e*er hast seen 

And dngled such a one, 
And if thou hast enraptured beeUF^ 

And (At thyself undone ; 
If thou hast sigh*d for such a one^ 

Till thou wert sad with fears; 
If thou hast gazed on such a one. 

Till thou wert blind with tears; 
If thou hast sat, obscure, remote^ 

In comer of the hall. 
Looking from out thy shroud of thought 

Upon the festival ; 
Thine eye through all the misty throng 

Drawn by that peerless light. 
As travsUer's steps are led along 

By wikUftre through the night : 
Tlien, stranger, haply dost thou know 
The Joy, the rapture, and the woe. 
Which, in alternate tides of feelings 
Now thickening quick— now gently stealing 
Throughout this lone and hermit breast, 
That festal night, my soul possessU 

! she was Mrest of the fair, 

And brightest of the bright ; 
And there was many a fair one there^ 

That joyous festal night. 
A hundred eyes on her were bent, 

A hundred hearts beat high ; 
It was a tlUng of ravishment, 

O God ! to meet her eye ! 
Bat 'midst tlie many who look'd on^ 

And thought she was divine^ 
0, need I say that there were none 

Who gazed with gaze like mine ! 
The rest wtfe like the crowd who look 

All idly up to Heaven, 
And who can see no wonder there^ 

At either mom or even ; 
Bat I was like the wretch embound, 
Deep in a diuigeon under ground. 
Who only sees, through grating high, 
One small blue fragment of the sky, 
Which ever, both at noon and night. 
Shows but one starlet shining bright, 
Down on the darkness of his place. 
With cheering and unblenchlng grace : 
The very darkness of my woe 
Biada her to me more brightly show. 

At length the dandng scene was changed 

To one of calmer tone^ 
And she her loveliness arranged 

Upon fair Music's throne. 
Soft sUenee fell on all around. 

Like d«w on summer flowen ; 
Bright eyes were cast upon the greund, 

Like didsies bent with showers. 
And o'er that drooping stUly scene 
A voice roes gentle and serene, 

A voio0 m soft and slow 
As might proceed from angel's tongas^ 
If angel's heart were sorrow- wrung, 

And wish'd to speak its woe. 



The song was one of those old lays 
Of mingled gloom and gladness, 
Which first the tides of joy can raise, 
Then still them down to s&dness ; 
A strain in which pure joy doth Immtow 
The very air and gait of sorrow. 
And sorrow takes as much alloy 
From the rich sparkling ore of joy. 
Its notes, like hieroglyphic thing. 
Spoke more than they seem'd meant to sing. 
I could have lain my life's whole round 
Entranced upon that billowy sound. 
Nought touching, tasting, seeing, hearings 
And, knowing nothing, nothing fearing, 
Like Indian dreaming in his boat. 
As he down waveless stream doth float. 
But pleasure's tide ebbs always fast. 
And these were joys too loved to last 

There was but one long final sweU, 

Of ftill melodious tone, 
And all into a cadence fell. 

And was in breathing gone. 
And she too went : and thus have gona 

All— all I ever loved ; 
At first too fondly doted on. 

But soon— too soon removed. 
Thus eariy from each pleasant scene 

There ever has been reft 
The summer glow— the pride of grceo. 

And but brown autumn left. 
And oh what is this cherish'd term, 

Tills tenancy of clay. 
When that which gave it all its charm 

Has smiled— and paas'd away ? 
A chaplet whence the flowers are fall'n, 
A shrine from which the god is stolen! 



80 KO. 

The Lass o' Catron Side, 
By C. J. FinUtyson. 

Ob t whar will I gae find a place 

To close my sleepless een ; 
And whar wiU I gae seek the peace 

I witless tint yestreen ? 
My heart, that wont to dance as licht 

As moonshine o'or the tide, 
Now lies in thrall by luckless love^ 

For the lass o' Carron Side. 

She, mermaid-like, 'mang wild flowers sat, 

The stream row'd at her feet, 
An' aye she sung her artless sang 

Wi' a voice unearthly sweet ; 
Sae sweet,— the birds that wont to wake 

The mom wl' glee and pride. 
Sat mute, to hear the witchin' strain 

O* the lass o' Carron side. 

Sair may I rue my reckless haste, 

Sair may I ban the hour. 
That lured me from my peaoefu* cot, 

Within the Siren's power. 
Oh ! had she sprung frae humble race^ 

As she's frae ane o* pride, 
I might hae dre'ed a better wierd 

Wi' the lass o' Carron side ! 

Banks of the Carrony Feb. 18S9. 
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LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND yARIBTIKS. 



Ws have juit ncArtd, from hoadaa, the flnt TolunM of the 
Family Lzbaary, the inoathljr putdication of which It about 
•till farther to Wrease the reputatioo of Mr Mumy of Albemarle 
Street. We are much pleeaed with the appea r atiee ami style of 
the work. Na I. oontaioa the flnt part of a Lifl»of Napoleon, 
which b to be completed hi No. IL Of its litoary meriti» which 
we hear are highly reipeclable, we duU epeak at greater length 
next Saturday. The typograiJiy b beantknu, and the T<dame is 
embellished with six s^rlted and intereetiDg engraringt, one of 
which, we beliere, cost serenty guineas, and none less than twen- 
ty-five. ThU Uberality, on the part «f tha pnhUsher* wiU be lu 
own reward. 

A new edition of Mr Sadtei's work on Ireland will be ready in 
about a fortnight. It is a curious anecdote in the publishing 
world, that the whole of the remaining copies of the former edi- 
tion were sold the day after he delivered his speeeh against Ca- 
tholic Emancipation in the House of Commons. 

Bfr Southey's Dialogues on the Progress and Prospects of So- 
ciety will be ready in a few weeks. 

The Biography of Captain Beaver, a work of a similar nature 
to the Memoirs of Lord CoUingwood^ It announced for early pub- 
lication. 

Mr Edward Lytton Bulwer, author of ** Pelham ** and the 
'< Disowned,** hss nearly finished another volume, tha style of 
which he very judiekmsly propom shall be amixtura of the best 
parU of his two former tales. 

Mr P. L. Jacob, one of the most eminent of the Parisian book- 
sellers, is about to publish a work, which is entitled Soirees de 
Waiter Scott, the contents of which are tmderstood to have been 
suggested to the bibHopole by Sir Walter, during his visit to Paris 

in 1816. 

Elements of Natural History, or an Introduction to systematic 
Zoology, ehicfly according to the dassiflcation of Linn»us, with 
Illustrations of every orderi by John Howard Hinton, A.M. will 
shortly appear. 

Mr Sharpe, the proprietor of the " Anniversary,* announces a 
new Annual at Midsummer next, eombining engravings tnm the 
finest works of British art, with eontnbutiflas ttotn the pens of 
the most distinguiihad writers of the day. We have long been of 
opinion that Midsummer would be an excellent time for the ap- 
pearance of a work of this kind, and we made the suggestion In 
the first number of the Ukmnt Jommal, which we are gUd to 
perceive is now about to be put hito execution under very £ivour- 
ablc auspices. 

Thomas Hood, author'of Whhnt and Odditias, Is about to write 
a series of comic bsillads of the •' Sally Brown" and ** Nelly Grays 
school, which are to be set to motie by J. Blewitt, and published 
in Monthly numbers. The first number, like the song of *' Blue 
Bonnets over the Border,** is to oommenee with ** Maieh.** 

The following singuh» announeament is made by some un- 
known but aspirhig poet I—** Nearly ready for publication, Ga- 
brielle, a Tale of Switserland, in which an attempt is made to 
vary a little ftom the prevaiUng style In poetry."— (A truly lauda- 
ble attempt) ** The story is an endeavour to delineate mental 
aberration, of the mildest kind. In union with singular and roman- 
tic scenery, without the interest qf stirring events,'* 

The Rev. H. J. Todd is preparing for thaprcsi a USt of Ardi- 
bishop Cranmer, in one volume 8vo. 

A new novel is in conildetabto forwar dnew , entitled Jaiultism 
and Methodism. 

The Rev. W. Liddlard has in the press. The Legend of Ein- 
ildlin. a Tale of Switserland, and other Poems, dedicated to 
Thomas Mootc, Esq. 

Mr MuixnR*a Coaonr.— This Coneerl^ which took place hi 
the Hopetoun Rooms on Monday evening, was well attended, and 
spiritedly conducted. Mr Muller stands unquestionably at the 
head of Scottish Pianists ; and the style in which he executed 
Huromel's Concerto In A minor, and the " ReeoUections of Ire- 
land" by Mcscheles, proved him well worthy of the reputation he 
enjoys. One of the finest parts of the entertainment was Mur- 
ray's solo on the violin. Comparatively speaking, there are few 
men living, exeept Mr Murray* who imderstand what may be 
done with that instrument i 

Theatrical Oossip*^^\xtit when aU the London critics were get- 
ting Into very bad humour at the manner in which. the King's 
Theatre was going on under the management of I^portc^ he has 
produced a Ballet caltod ** MassianelkH** the splendid magnifi- 
cence of which has won them all over to his side again. The 
scenery, dresses, and danoing, are reported to be beyond all 
praise ;— it employs about three hundred performers, and the cbst 



of getting it up exeeaded £1300. It closes with aa •• avlTsOd 
representation'* of tha erupttioB of Veeuvins* andlsexpsdedto 
draw crowds for the rest of the seaeon.^** The Pnvok'd Hos- 
band" has been revived at Drury Lanet Uston, Mood^s Yoaaf, 
Lord Townly ; Farren, Sir F, Wromghead s and Mils Phillip, 
Lady Townly. It seems to be the general optadoo, however, thst 
the powers of this young lady are not suited (at comcdr.—Mia 
Paton and Madsme Vestris continue the chief attrsctioet st Co- 
vent Garden.— A conjuror, called Mr Henry, Is perfbnnlag st the 
Adelphi; he Is thus spoken of In the LUerary Gaaetie>^ If 
you wish to find thirty sovereigns In your hand, when ealytvoi- 
ty were psid Into it, go to Mr Heniy, and he will showyonthst 
such things caa be. If you have a difficult conundrum, sikMr 
Henry to gueu it, and he will cut a lemon into halves, dbsn isio 
quarters, and out of the quarter which yon select shsll fly die to- 
luUon, tied to the leg of a little living canary bird. Bssidsitbne 
things, and a t h ousa n d others equally amaiing, yoa shsBieea 
lovely landscape, whidi, while yoa are gashig upon It, chsosa 
into a diflinent picture, and so strangely that you esaaottsO at 
what point it has changed t all you know is, you wrre kwkiaca 
one, and are looking at another. . Mr Henry plays the mo^cal 
gUssestoot raises ghosts of the dead, and ^cAe* of tlie living; 
and does all these various feats equally well."— Charles Kenhk 
has been playing here for the last waek. It Is amaslng hov veD 
he wears{ he hat all the spirit and vivacity of youth still abost 
him, yetwesuspoctheisonthewrongsldeofskty. Infrntttl 
comedy he Is still without a rival—" so gaUant, gay, sad dsboo- 
air." Though a pleasing, he Is not a great trsgedisn, sadtn- 
gedy Is one of those thfaigs whkh hardly admits of me^oerity.- 
We have now loetMbs Noeli she su^ her first and hstnof, 
" Say, ray heart, why wildly beating,'* last Satiurday evseiof. 
The manager must be particuUrly cautious in sdecthig bern^ 
cessor ; we shall not submit very tamely to have our fsvooriit 
airs mangled, although, to have thesn sung equally wdl Is bsfnd 
our expectations.— The state of her health has also conpcUed 
Mrs Henry Siddons to leave the stage for a season. S<HBdhinf 
spirited must be done to fin up these blanks. 

Weekly List or Performances. 
March 28-^pril 3. 

Sat. The Wonder, ^ The fiesMveu 
MoH. Hamlet, Sf Gitderoy, 
-Jgpaa. Bemuc Stratagem, ^ Mary SiuarL 
Wan. BoldStrokeJiiraW^c^TheCrWa, 
Tnua. Recruiting Cfffieer, 4* MiOer a»d his Men> 
Fat Fart First ^KJtng Henry IT,, 4 BoMfe Iiap. 



8T0ULTZE IK REaUXST ; 

Or a late MEAsunE icwards the adjnttment iff 

The Catholic gueetiotu 

An Impromptu, hy W. AineUe, M-D» 

Has brave WinehiUea Uved Ull thU day without knowing, 

That Irishmen ne'er are Insulted in vain ; 
Nor foil, unappeesed, to be soon after blovdng 

A ball through the thorax, to wipe off the stain! 
But our DttXre, too humane to sedc blood, may God blsM bin I 

Yet faithful, withal, to himself, and hij^ station; 
Thus said, while deciding. Just barely to miss him« 
•*Uhe won't, his tailor shall make reparation.** 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received a communication from a r es p ec ts ble mcaber 
of the Royal Medical SoeUty, who is also a phrenologW, »»■ 
plaining that we have bestowed too much praise on Mr Stoari 
auti-phrenok)gical paper. This to of course matiarof ^V*"^ 
and we notice the commonioatioa principally with the viev of 
assuring the author, that he is wrong in supposing the P"*!"^ 
on this subject in tost Saturday's Journal was not an td!"** 
one.— We do not see that the •• Anecdote of Principal RobertiflB^ 
establishes any thing, except that ths Historian (peeaehed vpce 
one occasion a very good sermon without hto tnittsn noi« hsfor* 
him. The mode In which they were lost to som swhs l euriooa 

If<'C.J. F."«iUsendusthe original melodies he Biii«i<**> 
we shall be gtod to procure for him an opinion u to their sssr^ 
which be may find usefW.-*' The MinstwViGfave'willnoiiw 
us. 
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Hitioirt di Hunk €l de FUrr^U^-Grand. Par Le 
Oencnl Comta de Segor. Uro. Pariik 18S9. 

HiOory ofRu99ia^ and t^PHtt ike Gr^al By Ge- 
Dcnl Count Philip de Segar. London* Tkeattel & 
Worts. 1829. 8to, pp.447. 

CouHT SEOlTR^t candid and liberal namtiTe of Na- 
poleoo*! expedition to Runia in 1812 baa mado bb 
nime favoorably known in the world oi Jetton. Tb# 
Hirk now before ui, wfaicb is on a aabjeet of far yeanji 
czttnt and diffieuUj, will not diminish bis lepntatian. 
It caasiMa, bowevBr, more of an eaaay on the earlier 
hiMMf of Roisin, and of a bold and TiTld tksteh or pie* 
tare of the reign of Peter I., than of a minute and re. 
gnlar aeeonnt of the growth and pro g re ii ef thai vaat 
onpife. All that he attempia ia, to present the inibr* 
mttioo he has collected on the subject in masoeo» and to 
nanj a general idea of the frame of the Rnfelaa eo. 
lontti, m its Doost important stages and moat atriking 
BwreoNnts. ^ I hare sought," the author remarks, 
** to diseover thoieaaon or the spirit of its long history ; 
I btve endeavoured to compicsa, to nbridge, to cireum- 
itribe it within the limits of an almoat synoptical tablew** 
^By so laborious a laseareh, I may perbapa bare suc- 
CBeM in throwing a new ray of light unon these hts- 
toricsl mins { bnt even should I merely nave planted a 
few picketo to iadleala Iba path, my work will not be 
udM.'* Coam Segttr baa. In fact, done little more 
diso cstaUiah a groundwork Ibr a biitory of Ramia ; 
Us bosk aboanda m naslbl bfaita and sound pbiloiophi- 
fii obscivatioiia; but, In so far as a narrative of facts 
is coooeensd, it is fisr too meagvs to be either satisfac- 
fory or brtereatlng. In short, as we have slieady raid, 
U it mors an historical dtsauisitlfln than a history itself, 
tad will be read with much greater advantage by those 
who have pievioualy Iftfcstlgaied the subject, than by 
those who entar upon It for the firat time. 

Little or nothmg la known eonceming the internal 
ttste of the RuasUa empire bdbre the ninth century. 
Previous to that em. migratory hordes of barbarians seem 
to have been oontinoally pessiag and repassing between 
Asia and Scandinavia, and were often engaged in bloody 
•nd exterminating warfare. In the year 862, Rurtc, 
who beaded the Varangians, a tribe inbabitfaig the 
■bores of the Baltic 8ea,liavbig apread the terror of bis 
•nna over a oonsidseabb district, at l«igih esublished 
hifflsdf at Novgorod, and la generally considaied as the 
<<Madcrof the Rnsalan empire, the crown being trans- 
mitted to his snoessflOfs in regular descent, for nearly 
^ight ceatnriest The kings, however, were alwam 
<i<»|^ I and though some were more dietlngalshsd fcr 
mUitary prowess thsn oihen, which was. In those ttanes, 
•ynooymous with virtue^ and though the electien of anew 
djnsiiy in 1013 somswhat re-invigorated the empira, 
harbarism of the grossest description ariii u s o iiii B id lo 



prevail throughout the whole nation, down to die very 
commencement of the seventeenth century, when Pecer 
the Great ascended the throne^ and gave to Bussia, by 
tlie fbree of bis splendid talents, a dignity and Import* 
ance which had never before belonged m her. In con. 
eequence, however, of the long nignt in which abo waa 
Involved, and the very trifling influence ebo possessed 
tiU a comparatively late period in the a&irs of Burope, 
the hietory of few nations ia more undasaical or repul- 
sive; and we are much dispeeed to agiae with Count 
Segur, in thlnkiog that none but a BuasiaB bbnaelf 
would fbel disposed to do more than to pass from suoMBiit 
to summit, and take a rapid g^oooe of all the principal 
events and pcnsna dmt precedw the appessance of 
the creator or modem Bnsela ; wo only regret tiut the 
Count abould have aHalfeed fully ooe-lulf of bis volume 
to the previoua depaetmenL 

The eanaea wbkh contributed to keep Rnsshi so far 
behind the neighbouring countrlea of Burope it Is not 
diflicult to explain. It may bo laid down aa a general 
principle, that wliesever the means of tntereoutsedo not 
exist, civiliaatfam wiR not make very rapid progrees. 
Countries which are carved out and intersected by seas 
an4 great riveia, enjoy facilities of inter-communication, 
whicA give an impube to mind that enables it to ad- 
vance npidly from dieeovtey to discovery. Conurast, 
for example, eouthcm Barope with the great continent 
of AfHca, and who can doubt that the Mediterranean 
sea, whldi extends round the shoms of Spain, France, 
Italy, and Greece, taken In connexion witti the nume- 
roua rivers which empty tbemeelveB Into ite baain, baa 
been an agent ef vast power and utility, whilst the stag- 
nant and nniform plaina of AfHca have been the lead, 
ing cause of its depopulation and ignorances The same 
observation nsay be applied wlih equal feree to Euro- 
pean Russia and northsm Asia. They are without any 
considerable bodies of water ; and there are, therefore, 
no easy and natural meana of internal ioteioourse. In the 
esriier sges, t^iey wete, and even still, to a certain extent, 
they are, two denae and enormoua maiios of land, covered 
with endless d;!serts, deep marshes, and impenetrable 
forests. How, therefore, was civilisation to fbree it* 
way ? It was not able to go down to the great tea in 
ships ; the principles of commerce were unknown ; po. 
pulation did not increase ; and all things were foroed to 
continue sutionary. Besidee, the scanty number of 
ideas which, in the blind credulity and scattered weak- 
ness of the inhabitants, got possession of the mind, took 
a stronger hold of it, and remained fixed Uiere, however 
bigoted and erroneous. At the natural eonaeqaence, 
too, of these geograpUcal disadvantages, the government 
became dcraotic, and the populace fell into that moot 
hopeless of all conditiooa.— a stale of aervicnde. It is 
almost unnecessary to enquire further whether Montes- 
quieu be correct, in supposing that there Is something 
Innately inferior in the mental facultiea of the lower 
dasa of Russlsns, for the ressonn slready assigned sp- 
nsir perfectly sufiicient to account for the wone than 
feudal degradation and barbarism in which tbsy so long 
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Moeiye the Greek bftptiim* One efowd wcwriad to 
another, and to each of thea^ in mast, was prcn thr 
MBeofaiainib He aestt caiied to caccv iw vmn 
of Chiia<tiityyaah>ha<iniui^|i cried tkt ▼kn of 
Paganism ; he wasted the rcvenoes of thestate in tlms, 
in pions foondations, and in public repasts, to imitate 
the lo^e-ieasts of the prtmitiTe Christians ; be no looga 
dared to shed the blood of criminals, ot eren the eocmiei 
of the coaotry.'*.-^. SO-2. 



lingered contentedly, beeanae they neither knew, nor 
were capable of appreciating, a better order of things. 

It maf , kowffvr, be aiwiMt, iarfe femw B to ihesab^ 
we •!» M pwseat muik^t^ng, ^tm Chststiinity waenot 
introduced into Rusda till near the conclusion of the 
tenth centnrr ; and even then, and for several centuries 
afterwsrds, it was not actively encouraged, but rather 
tacitly tolerated. It was under Vladimtr, the Ooth, 
that the light of the Gospel first penetrated into Russia. 
This conesisi— tmi ita eActa aie t i g pt e yly dsseiihed 
by Segtfr t and ar the passage is altogether w intefsst- 
ing one, we shall extract iti 

THK nrTKODucTioir or cHKisTiAiriTr nrro 

RUSSIA. 

VaMraflSiv a rtHM gfeauMsa, ans tne mmowps as nia 
g«eat wasUka explolta» awakened the attetui e n of the 
I neighboursng religiooa ; four of them h ast ene d to con- 
tend for 1^ conversion ; but Vladiiair rejected Maho- 
metanism, because it interdicted wine, which, he said, 
waa indispensable to Russians, and was their de. 
light ; Csthaliciam, offend to him by the Germane, he 
disliked, beeausa of ita Pope, an earthly deity, which 
i^pearsd an unexampled thSag ; and Judaism, becaaee 
it had BO cooBtzy, and becanse be thought it neither »• 
tional te take advise hma waadsren punished by Hea- 
ven, nor teasptkif to participate in their pu n is hmen t. 
Bwt, aft the same tfane, bis attention was fixed by the 
Gieekrelidon,* which hie ancastsees, Olga, had followed, 
and which had recently been preached to him by a 
philoeopher of Byxantittm. He enmmoned his Coun* 
cil, took the opiamn of hie boyarda, of the elders of the 
people, and deputed ten of them to eximine those reli* 
gkitts in distant landa, even in their native temples^ 

<< Hitherto, aotwithetanding their Beli-Bog and UmIt 
TcbevcricBog, (white god and black gpd,) and what- 
ever they mi^ have gatheeed foom the followers of 
Zsraastsraad of Odin, it is affiroNdthat the Slavoniana 
had not even draaant of the cxjatcnce and perpetual 
sung^ef agaodandaaevilpvineiplet withdiffesent 
dsaeniinaliena, tkeea Fagana had a mythology similar 
10 aU ochen that ie to say, they had not only deified 
their nassioae, bBl alto *Kf^ taaies, and the chief dbjetts 
of theif hopes and foars. 

*' Thee»voys ef tkeOraad Piinee, meanwhile, plain, 
dovneighi men, wsbI foitb, and retusasd ; Mahom» 
tasism and Catbelicisni thsr had sera oofy in poor and 
baebaeMapeavinesa, whUe they witaesaed the Gieek re- 
ligiM in Sis m ag nlftf a nt metropolis, and adorned with 
aU iu pem|»: tiiey did noi hedtate. Inatamlv con- 
vineady Vladimir marehed to conquer pricats and relics 
at Chenant havug done this^ be, by his thrsats, ex- I for from ecBpaJag, saved rather to give an intefiserlai- 



Bat Heaven had not destined that an empire, whidi 
comprehends one-balf of Europe, and a third of Atis, < 
and forma a niath part o£ the habitable globe in em- . 
pre capable of supporting one hundred and fifty mil- 
liotts of human beings — should remain forever IM m 
darknes s and wreteMnces. A itgsneiater at leigtk 
arose, — a roan who stands alone in history, who, tnut* 
ing only to his own gigaatic mind, did moie for Rntda 
in fifty-two years, than all his predecessors bad bees ! 
able to do since the creation of the world. We do not 
talk of hie victoriee and inccfasea over foreigp pewcn; 
-i-Ohey ass nothing in the acale, when compared with 
the veroluiions he efibcted at home. He was a despot, 
BO doubt ; but, to use the powerful langusge of our 
author, he was so *^ bjr birth, by station, by neccnitf, 
by tlie ascendency of genius, by nature, and becsots 
slaves must have a master } yet, what seeao attedy is- 
campechensable, he was a despot moie patriotic, mort 
constantly and wholly devoted to the welfore of his as. 
tieo, than ever was any citizen of a modem, or eroMf 
aa ancient repobllc T' Such men as Peter the Onst 
appear only oace dnriag the eiiatfnce of a wcrki ; sad 
it vequiiea no fonMnen gtasp of mtellcct, for posterity 
even to speak ooocemisg thesa as they deserse. Hii 
life waa like the tranak of a eomet, which bevildcfs 
while it excites admiration, and whidb ia only the meic 
sublime, becanse it seta at defianee all the etdiaaiiUvi 
of astronomical sdeaee. He stepped at once out of tk 
night or ceatnries, into the foil swashtne of ciffiliistioB 
and knowledge ;--be extricated hUna^ by a lisgk 
movesient, horn the ignorance and pe^odiees ef ibe 
sixty milUoaaaf men by whom hewaaaarroaadsd,ssd, 
standing pre-eminent en the lefty devatioahe had ieab> 
ed with hia own haBd^ be coUectsd around bia the 
choseB spirits of hia people^ and with these he taud 
^^ the Bockna of a nation* which thmcrftrth Defer 
ceased to aspire t*the lighL to prooeod ia i«s asw soi 
noUe career, and 10 draw after it all the real of Us cm* 
pice.'*. It may be, that in teariBg himsdf from the 
barbaidsm of agca, some fxagmenU of it still adhered to 
him; but the dark spots th^lefk upon his charaet9,M 






tested foam the Orsdt empire a princess, whom he mar- 
ried, and beeaoM a Chnatkn. PUyios the tyrant to 
Heaven, as he did lo earth, hia Pagan divinities, those 
diviaitica which he had formed entirely of gold, and fat- 
tened with Christhm blood, be now stripped for the sake 
of Christ, Uke disgraced fovooritea; he went still for- 
thtr I he ordered them to be dragged to execution at the 
tails of horses ; they were loaded with blows by his 
guMds, and were thrown into the Dnieper. 

^ The Prince, who thoe treated the gods of Russia, 
was not more torbsaring towards the men ( he cosu 
numded them to beeome Christiana on a certain day and 
hour I he eomsnaaded, mid whole tribes were poshed 
en like ioeka, and cojlected on the banks of rivers, to 



Tile Orsek fdhism benn la 857* «hee the patftarth Photioa 
mnauMeated Pope NMiolet t, bit suM the Romaa Church 
iMtlaffon Sotttii^r* alloiMd milk food la Loot, eat off 
the foflt wMk Drom that ioiMB of mortiacitioa. forbade prteOi 
tonsiry, and permlttad them to ihavo their beardtt sad. issllv, 
maiaiudaid that the Holv OhortprooeeAed not ooty ftoa the ra- 
ther, hat alw tnm the Sea. Tha other dUfcieueii rnwiHiil hi 
adMhttetcfhic the Sacrament hi both kbMbt hi bspttim hr hn- 
ttimoB I sod to the Oiceh Btun ead the wholeorUi 
hilBtIa fbe vu%ar SDeiaSb 



tre to the glory be acquired. In his immsasf caisa, 
every thing bore leforence to his one and great idea— dte 
regenetatiao of hia empirOi If they are themalest veo 
who are continually infiuenced by the graadeur end the 
energy of reason and passion, mid whose lives exhibit 
the fewest naaieaning and fcrtottous actions, then Peta 
was one of the gveateat of all ; for hia perseveriog ted 
enthusisatie dnire to do good to his subjects iaipiNd 
and directed the most trivial occnnaaces of his esin- 
And what did he BOt achieve for Russia? Sbe 



encs. 



ia indebted to him for every thing. He found her • 
dead, barren, and fooien oootment;— he gave her tbtce 
ansa, an extensive commerce, oommodioos harbeaa, * 
regular and weU-discipIined army, a. powerful naty, so 
a£airalty, a police establishment, a code of Isvs, • 
multitude of schoob and coUegea, an imperial libiaijt 
princely coUectioiu in anatomy and natural histocy, ob- 
servatories, printing-offices,. gaUenca of pictures ssd 
sUtusa,->otf that gives life a vahie, and refines and ca- 
p{i|>|ff ihe species* 

With sttcha hero, Uia not tibe weodercd ihatCowit 
Ssgar*s work rises immensely in interest as sooa n 
Peter the Great enteit^ scenes wo QB\y fe9«^ « ** 
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netsing thU unheard-of actum, the senatort started iVoiii 
their teats in afiright ; thej removed to a distance ; they 
kept as far as possible from this sacrilegious being on 
whom the thunder was about to fall, for the terrible 
Tzar had just entered. But Dolgousky remained in his 
place; and, unastonished either by his own boldness, or 
the violence of the Tzar, he opposed to the first burst of 
wrath from his irriuted master, the glory of such a 
noble reign, which he was on the point of tarnishing, 
and the ^od of his subjects, which, doubtless, he dui 
not, like Charles XII., desire to obtain! Then, he 
stated the reasons of his indignation, while he, at the 
same time, blamed iu violence. It is said that this whole 
of the senators were struck with astonishment, to seethe 
previous glanees of Uieir formidable Tzir lose their 
fierceness ; his features, which were swoln wiih anger, 
become composed ; hii lips, which foamed with threats, 
acknowledge his enor, and revoke his order ; and his 
pride, jealous as it was, far from punishing the brutal 
sincerity of his counsellor, be satisfied wiSi the r^^ret 
which he had expressed to him.*' 

*' An ivoschick was a roan who let out horses, which, 
in the simplicity of his manners, the Tsar was accus- 
tomed to hire in the same way as his people ; but one 
day. being made angry by their slowness, he drove them 
without mercy, and one of them having died in conse- 
quence, the owner demanded the value of it. Peter re* 
fused to pay it ; the ivoschick had the boldness to resort 
to the law. His sovereign agreed to abide by the deci- 
sion of the tribunal, appeared before it, defended him- 
self, lost his cause, and submitted without a murmur to 
the verdict which was given against him.**— P. 366-9. 

Before concluding, we must remark that we are very 
far from being satisfied with the manner in which the 
English* tranuistion of this work has been executed. The 
style is full of Gallicisms, is frequently obscure, and is 
often much more inflated than it is in the oiiginaL Take 
an example or two : — '^In Mikhail Romanoff, Russia 
chose a name which was lustrous with two hundred and 
fifty years of'conspicuousness." '^ At the same time, 
the boyhood of Peter was banished to a village ;** where 
did Peter hUnself renudn ? ^^ The original propension 
towards heat and light, which is so natural to the men of 
the frozen shades of the north, but which had at first 
been wrested aside by a great accident, now insensibly 
resumed its empire.'* ^^ One of them seised the Prince, 
and raised his sword ; and that head which contained the 
seedt of the Russian glory was on the point of falling." 
*' Truth is what is required fVom history, and when the 
truth which she has to record is all fire, is it with the 
ice of a frozen unfeelingnets that its flames can be made 
obvious ?" This may be fine writing, but it ii not good 
English, 



Lib0r SchoiatHeui, §[C. London. Rivingtoni. 1829. 

12mo. Pp.60a 

This work, of whidi we have quoted only the head- 
line, as its title-page is none of the shortest, is a most 
elaborate account of the Fellowships, Scholuships, and 
Exhibitions of the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge ; by whom founded, and whether open to natives 
of England Mid Wales, or restricted to particular places 
and persons ; also of such colleges, public schools, en- 
dowed grammar schools, charteKd companies of the city 
of London, corporate bodies, trustees, &c, as have Uni- 
versity advantages attached to them, or in their patron- 
Agd; with appronriate indexes and references. The 
compiler. Air Rtdiaid GUbert, is an eminent printer in 
London, and ia^cofoundly learned in every thing con- 
nected with the subject of this book. We can assure such 
of our readers as are curious in these matters, and who 
wish to form a proper opinion of the diffidence between 



England and Scotland respecting those fbondatkns, kc 
connected with the Universities, that a pemssl of Mr 
Gilbert's indcfatigaUe work will amply gratify tben. 
We hope that some industrious and able pctioo in this 
countrv will take a hint from it, and present us od this 
side of the Tweed with a Liber SeholaMeui of onrown 
less wealthy country ; its church, its lectnwshtps, hoi. 
pitals or foundations, universitiea, bursaries, or siln- 
bitioos ; and by whom they can be enj<^ed. Sach t 
publication is very much wanted, notwithstsnding ill 
that luu been said and written on Scotland ; and who. 
ever comes forward to supply the deficiency, shsH hsfs 
our hearty support. 



The ffUtorp of Napoleon Buonaparte^ wUh Snof- 
vlnge on »Uel and wood. " Two voluma, Vw, I, 
Being the Jiret volume of the FamUg Librerff. 
London. John Murray. 1829. 

Ws have heard that this Life of Napoleon is hm 
the graphic pen of the author of '^ The Sttbfdtan.'' 
Whether this be the case or not, it bids fair to do tbe 
writer much crediL It is temperately and judidoody 
composed, and will supply what has hitherto been t 
desideratum in this countrv,— a distinct digest, withfai 
a moderate compass, of all the principal events wfakh 
disting)iished the career of by far the most rcnsiksbk 
man of modem times. We observe the author hii 
adopted the same spelling of the word Bwmaperien 
Sir Walter Scott. This is a pity, because it is ioconeet; 
and » rather severely animadverted on bvLoan Bom- 
parfe^ in his late Reply to Sir Walter. We could bsfe 
also wished that more frequent references and antboritiei 
had been given. The publisher's part of the work bH 
been verv tastefully and liberally executed. The fnmtii. 
piece, which is an engravine on steel by Finden, from 
David's celebrated pictureof Bonaparte crossing the Alpi, 
is itself almost worth the price of the volume. We cu* 
not say so much for the engraving of Josephine ( but ^ 
passing of the Bridge of Areola, the Battle of the Pp- 
mids, and the Death of D'Enghien, are exceedingly good. 
The paper and typography are unexoeptiooable ; snd i 
family library of such volumes would be all that a ftfltilj 
could desire. The price of Mch is five shHlio^s. 



The Portraiture qf a Ckrietian Gentleinan, Bf i 
Barrister. London. J.A*HeMey. 1829. Pf.SSl* 
12mo. 

This work is so tastefully got np^ that its extoiul 
appearance would almost eimce one to peruse it. Iti 
author, Mr Roberts, who, fhnn hii profbssioo, is fl» 
of those who are ^ skilled in the law," has drawn » 
very strict and minute a portraiture of -a Quistian 
gentleman, that he who eould act up to it, voold 
have no inconsiderable pretensions to the state of sbio- 
Ittte perfection. He is evidently, however, a weU.oMSD. 
ing person ; and though his work is not origiosl, grett 
use having been made of socne old and now ahnoit-for- 
gotten ^ Portraicturee** on the same subject, veftd 
pleasure in recommending it to our readm. It cm- 
tains, among other fflostrations, eome excdknt lemsiki 
on family devotion, unscriptural religion, and eo the 
politics, literattue, fiunilv government, exterior inter, 
course, familiar talk, worldly dealings, and educsfiooof 
the Christian gentleman. The chapters on the ^ Foree 
of High Example" are well written ; and we are fr^ 
sented with spirited, though sever^ *^ portraiures" « 
John Wilkes, the author of Jonius, and John Hmot 
Tooke. The characters of George IL, Lord Boling* 
broke, Horace Walpole^ Lord Lntlcton, Gilbert Wcm 
^he Earl of Chatham, Edmund Burke, Mr Hit, Ht 
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Her fprighUy dtmads to the timlMr^ mmxi 
Airily iNranmiifc end their anklets chiitte,^- 
Her iQBtj eone, like snnuner-meminf n jy— 
Her wtirlore etem— her rich^robed nuere grvn ; 
I eee her halls sun-bright at midnight shine 
I bser the music ef her hanyietings,— 
I hear the laugh, the whisper, and the sigh» 
A eound of stately treading toward me ooom 



A sUktn wafUnc on the cedar floor; 

As from Arabia's flowering groves, an ab 

Ddidous breathes around. Tall, lofty brow'd,-* 

Bide, and mijeBtically beautiful ,— 

In Testure gorgeous as the douds of mom,— • 

With slow, proud step, her glorious dames sweep by. 

Again I look, #n d lo I around the walls 

Unnumber*d hoste In flaming panoply,— 

Chariots like Are, and thunder-bearing steeds ! 

I hear the shouts of battle ; like the waves 

Of a tumultuous sea, they rail and rush ! 

In flttOM and smoke the imperial city sinks ! 

Her walk are gone,— her. palaces are dust !— • 

The deeert is around her, and within,— 

Like sliadows have the inighty pass*d away I 

This fine passage is icon fbUowcd by another* itsslf 
ohe of many, which givei as graphic and as radiant a 
description of Ninerite luxury as Moore himself could 
have achieved : 

Bnijeyous is the stirring dty now t 
The mocQ Is dear,— the stars are coming ^urtii,«» 
The evening breeie turn plsasantly. Retired 
Within his gorgeous hall. Assyria^ king 
Sits at the banquet, and in love and wine 
Revels delighted. On the gilded roof 
A thousand golden kmns their lustre flings 
And on the marble waln^ >^ on the throne 
Gem-boes*d, that high on jasper stepe npraieed 
Like to one soUd dtamend quivering etaiid% 
Sun-splendours flashing round. In woman^ gai% 
The mnsual king is dsd, and vrith him sH 
A crowd of beanteoae concubines. Theysini^ 
' And roil the wanton eye^ and laugh and sigh. 
And feed hie ier with honvr'd flatteriee, 
And laud him ae a GML All rareet flowei% 
Bright-himd and fln^^rant, in the brIIUant light 
Bloom as in sunshine : like a moonlain stnam 
Amid the sUenoe ol the dewy eve 
Heard by the kmdy traveller threvh the vale» 
With dnam-like mnmuring nadodIou% 
In diamond showsrs a crystal fountain fidls. 
AU fruits deUdons, and of every dime^ 
Beauteouf to sight and odoriiHnon% 
Invite the taste; and wines of sunny Ught, 
Rose-hued or golden, for the fleeting Ooda 
Fit nectar: ejMwIike girle and blooming boya, 
Flower-crown*d, and in appard bright m iprlng^ 
Attend upeo their biddfaig : at the sign. 
From bands unsei, v«laptaeus music bf«rthe% 
Harpy dnklmei^ and, siriislinl fiur of all. 
Woman** msUifluons voices What pamperM eeoM^ 
Of luxurv meet rare and rich, earn ask. 
Or thoiignt ooooslve^ is there. 

NothiDg can he finer than the scene, to whidi we 
can only refer, where Sardanapalus reviews the vast tri- 
butary hosts, with their kings at thdr head, which it is 
his caprice to encamp on the plain around the dty, and 
harass with n^rching and manoeavring. He waves his 
purple standard, «« gemmed with surs,** from the sum* 
mit of the mouDtam tomb of Ninus, and his name is 
shouted by millions anmnd and within the dty, while 
the soaring eagle is startled, and the distant lioa loart 
in his de|^ 

But the monarch is called lo wu • These tributary 
armies conspire and defy him. Bdeds the Babykmian 
priest, and Arbacca ths Median kiow, gain the 0UisrSr--> 
hold a council- in the nigfat,..and Arbaces, another 
^chiUsa^lenamedehieroftheeottibderates. Tfaeeouo. 



dl Is Homeric, and so is the amazingly tphitsd pisat- 
ing of the rebel standard. Arbaces speao— 

** Your arms are on your limbs yourhssrtssrettiem ' 
Your cause is holy— God is on our sido-* 
How can you doubt ? Up with your banner,-mp ! 
Wdt not the fifth pale mom ;— wait not an hour I 
This instant let me plant before the tent 
The glorious standard ! Oh to see it wave 
Benoith the myriad dazaling eyes of heaven, 
Will nerve your arms, and Hft your spirits vpy 
To laugh at dangers, and make court to death 1 
Have I vourvofees? Shall I pUnt the flag ? 
Heaven bids you onward now : Oh waver not T 

Thus he ; and toward the fdding gonfidon 
Eageriy pointing, two swift strides advanced ; 
Then etood, and round the assembly shot his ey^ 
Bright ss a meteor, waiting their approoC 
A noble glow was on his youthf^ orow : 
His form heroio with unearthly strength 
Seem*d to expand ; hie voice was like the call 
Of trumpets to the battle: in thdr hearty 
All siid, «< Behaki our leader r 

Asatotdi 
To the cold, eOent, mordess pile applied. 
With Its small flame the dead and heavy maa 
To Inetant light, and flre^ and asoilon turns,— 
Daziling the eye^ and roaring In the ear,— 
So at his burning word% the eleeplng flre 
In the still bosoms of the generoua enlefr 
Burst to an instant flame. «< Up I up T they crMi* 
« Lift up the banner !— We will trust hi Hesvia !" 

As on his prey the hungry lion springs 
So on the flag Arbaoee. Hurrying then 
Without the tent, the endcn in hia hand. 
And the applauding captains crowding round| 
Into the earth with giant strength be drove 
Dttf <k>wn the quivering banner atafl^ sted dt e ^ 
TallasamasL LondrustUn^in the wfaid. 
The monstrous pennon ehook tte ailken fdd%— 
Wavhig defiance,— beckoning to the fiekL 

But we can afibrd a mere gUmpae of this ipilit-lli^ 
ring poem. The attempu by the Ninevile chim to ^ 
duce the rebels, as they call them, to repent of thor 
rashness, before the king oi khigs shall even knsv sf 
the mad revolt,«.the heroic courtesy yet iiniuMM « 
Arbaces,— ^e astonishment and indignatkn of Ssdi* 
napdus,!— his contempt and rage,.-the rush of bii ftf 
armies, antidpating his wishy-Zthe attack diesdy majU 
on the advandog confederates by the Jerimotbi, w 
Zimris, and the Seonacheribs, his generals,— hit ovb 
ffaUant passage of the gatee in his diariot, flaming vitt 
diamonds, into the middle of his shootiog hoRtv-"** 
inimitable battle, which, although long, is not tedkmir- 
bis wound fhmi the hand of Arbaces, and retoni te w 
dty,— .the flight of his armies; and the ponoit by the 
exulting rebellion,— the devoted attempt of hit ofS*^ 
ed queen to put on his armour, and rush out in ^^^^ 
riot to reaoimate the tioops,-Jiis own sudden rerify 
and reappearance in the plain, with the astonisl^ »- 
feet of that heroic act in turning the battle, and, fft^ 
day, driving back the enemy to thdr teBtSr-<«^* 
chain of events and a cUmas m grandeur which cKtsis* 
ly no living poet has surpassed. . 

The characters of this drama are well suited to tv 
subject, and are one and all powerfully and ^'^ 
natdy individualised. As duoacter in nature ^^f^ 
change, a character once fairiy introdooed into flctno 
must be found the same in Hs es se nti als whcneverit n* 
appears. Shakspeare never forgeU this. TbeSsidw^ 
palus of Mr Atherstone*s first sU books, t>i««£<^,^ 
be his Sardanapalus throughout ; and we are <d*^ ^ 
judm of the propriety of the chtrscter w^ •» ^im. 
we sbadl ever be. Here we may allude to Ixira Bp^ 

Saidampahia* history U not the bisloty efsi«iv 
eflWninate, weak, and cow a r dl y prisMb Aeu»*if ^ 
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ftrriDgenieDtof eoloim, aehieret an dt^fect for which be 
doerves the thanks of all thooe who life in the oottlj 
and huntrioiit mansions of the land. '^ The grrat ad- 
ditional beauty,** he obsenret in his introduction, ^« which 
the haimonions combination of tints has given to the 
most splendid works of art, and the certainty that these 
oombinations were pointed out by the laws m optics, in- 
duced me to attempt their application to the humble yet 
useful art which I profess ; and I have adapted them 
to house-painting, and other decorations, in the same 
manner in which they seem to have been applied in the 
works of the most eminent artists in all ages.*' We are 
glad that Mr Hay*s book has gone to a second edition, 
and we doubt not that the ability and excellent know- 
ledge of his profession which it displays will meet with 
the reward to which they are well entitled. 



L\f^ and Opinions of the celebrated George Bttehantm. 
By the author of the *« Lives of Robert Wishart, the 
Regent Moray,** &c. Edinburgh. John Lothian. 
1829. 

Thouoh an unostentatious, this is a very excellent 
little work* and is evidently the production of one well 
versed in the history and literature of his country. We 
are pleased with the discrimination and sound sense dis- 
played in the manner in which the author treau various 
parts of Buchanan*s character ; and did other matters 
not press upon our attention, we should willingly have 
made some illustrative extracts. A just tribute is piid 
to the exeellcnoe of the more daborate Memoirs of 
Buchanan by Dr Irving ; but our author differs from 
that gentleman in his opinion of Buchanan*s honesty, 
and, on what we Juve always been dif posed to consider 
the very soundest munds, is by no means disposed to 
acquit him of moral and literary ddinouency in his con- 
duct towards Queen Mary, whom he flstUred and wor- 
shipped so long as his patron Murray retained her fa- 
vouc, and whom he reviled and calumniated as soon as 
the. Regent saw proper to raise himself on her downfall 
Bttdianan was a profound scholar and a very able man ; 
but he was utteriy destitute of steady principles either 
in churdi or state. This distinction is conscientiously 
pointed out m the work before us, which is another rea- 
son why we willingly recommend it to the attention of 
our readers* 
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MORAL ft MI8CBLLANBOU8 RSSATSi 

No. 4. 
THB TROUBADOURS 

** 8le honor at Boroen diTiaii vatlbus stqne 
CsrmlDUms veDit." Hoa. 

Thb touthem parts of France were, in ancient days, 
comprehended under the general name of Pbotexce. 
lu tnhabitanta, who were almoat entirely descendants 
of the old Greek and Roman colonists, never forgot the 
glorious fame of the country of their ancestors, Mid en- 
deavoured, by their attention to literature, to show that, 
while the other nations were stmk in ignorance, they 
were still worthy the name of Romans* In truth, con- 
trasted with the rest of the world in those dark times, 
Provence appears like a green sunny island in the midst 
of a stormy ocean. 

In a coontrv like Provence, where, in summer, scarce* 
ly even a feathery doud flits aerosa the aky, and where 
every coolmg sepbyr breathes of violets, the feelings are 
keenly auacepcible of the plea»urea which spring tnm 

I* natural beauties I and these are the foantaina trom whidi 
poetry takes iu rise. The mekidy of the Provokpale 



language also well adapted it fbr conve yi ng, in s livd? 
maimer, to the mind, the sentiments of the peetry vUch 
it clothed. It was compounded chiefly of the Lstinsnd 
Gredt tongues ; but it had also an admixture of the ^ 
lects which were used in die other pirts of Frsnee,— in 
Italy, (where the nervous Roman tongue had mdted into 
music,) and in 8pain,»-from whidi latter place it had 
also rece i ved a sprinkling of the Arabic tongue. The 
Latin greatly predominated, however, and hence die I 
Provei>9ale language was termed, la langue Bmrnnty \ 
or Bowmnee^ or simply Aonuifi,— irom which term, it 
may be remarfced, their most favourite species of cod- 
position obtained the name of Bomaneey expremre of 
Its being written in the Romance tongue. But thb 
beautiful language came afterwards to be but the dialect 

Erovinoe, and it has now almost entirely disip* 
; tothisday, however, the dialect of the tooth of 
i (a corruption of the old Roman) is mstcriallj 
diflbrent Arom the French spoken in all other pirts of 
the kingdom. 

Enjoying, thus, the advantages of repose, dimste, sod 
language, poetry was early cultivated in Provence. The 
professors of this art were known by a name nov fsmi- 
liar to all, and the very sound of which awakens roman- 
tic associations. From their faculty of inventing— if 
talent de trover (dourer)— they were stvlcd " Trora- 
dours,** or (as V and b were sounded alike) Trobsdoon. 
The term Trobadour (or, as it is now generally tpeDed, 
Troubadour) was used ftom the middu of the derciith 
till towards the end of the fburteemh osotury, when the 
Troubadours of France, in imitation of their Italian breth. 

ren, assumed the more dasaical appellation of ftetSf 
which, as every one b aware, signifies, likeTroohadosr, 
o^e who makes or invents. This term, poet, has bea 
generally adopted in modem claasical languages ;— the 
Germans, however, have disdained to borrow a fbfeigs 
term, and ftom their verb dichten, to inventy they call a 
poet, 2>ie%<#r. 

There is a romanUc interest attached to the Dsmeof 
a Troubadour ; wad he is genendly associated with die 
idea of a minstrel, wandering, with his guitar, ften 
castle to castle, and singing rude lays, whose theme was 
love or Paleatine. It may lower their interest in tlje 
eyes of some, therefore, to learn that Troubadour aigni* 
fies nothing more than poet ; and that, although tone 
of the Troubadours may have indulged erratic mopeosi- 
des, and met with romantic adventures, yet toey weit 
neither dependent on eleemosynary aid, nor peripatetic 
minstrels, but exactly the same everyday sort of people 
as the poets of our own times. *^ Souverains, gnodi 
seigneurs, chevaliers, hommes de tout etat, — c*est qse 
foime la chaine des Trobadours.** 

The compoaitions of the Troubadours are commonly 
classified into flve divisums ; and out of this limited 
range these early poets never ventured.— 1. Chartfe^ 
(or songs,) the subject of which was almost univenally 
love. 2. Sirventee^ a species of didactic poetry, cfaieflf 
sathrical. S. Contee^ FabHeux^ or Bomanee$yCi wi^ 
some extend to several thousand verses.* 4. Paittih 
re/le#, or ballads. And, 6. Teneone^ ot Jeuf-for^t 
which wew perhape more in vogue than any of (he 
others. These last are dialogues, where the ^**^ 
attadc and support a certain prop osed theme. Ench or 
these divisions wooM fbrm an esceUcDt subject fdrsBS- 
dnff illustration. 

As already remarked, we are apt to imagfaie that w 
Troubadour always accompaniea with his n»<^^ 
versea he had prevkmaly coMooed. This is £tf mn 
being the case ; the Troubadour no mote thought of 
singing his own poems, than dose Sir Walter Scortff 



• "LaRoaBaaaeURooe^wsakft^BftafAcdhytaaiiM 

WUHam de Lortte. wlio dMto Iteot U dwa «n«i>^JS 
liaek Uwaa.tothabMtoaingofthetoMowtniaP.*"*'' *'^ 
John da MsuB* who cstendc7tha poem toflwtt maoa in orirsa 
length. 



and* M iJie itzmaer. inttlT cooafih Dofaiata TfMomi(l_ 
diAt half A pair m sboea was of at little ase as half a 
pair of adison, he foosd himself ohliged to oome to 
tenns, and seating Mmself on Rrf»bie*« divaeJcgged 
stool, held out his fag to the Sator, who, kneeliog down, 
took the ibot of his tadtam costomer on his kMa, and 
proceeded to nieasiire U. ^ Somtthiog o* the splaf, I 
thiak, sir," said Rahbie, iKth a knowing ale No answsr. 
«' Wheie will I bring the sboon to when they^ie done ?" 
asked BAbble, anxioos to find ont tlte domicile of his 
visitor. ^ I will call for Uiem m? self befi>re cockcrow* 
ing," lespoiided the stranger m a rery nncommop 
and indescribable tone of Toioe. *^ Hoot, air,** qaoch 
Rabble, ^ I canna let jra hae the troable o* ceminf 
for them Youraell ; it will just be a pleasure for me to 
cell with them aS yo«r house.**—.*' 1 have mj doebts oi 
that,** replied the stranger, in the same peculiar maa« 
ner; ** and at all events, my house would not hold ns 
both.**—*' It maun be a dooms sme* big^do,** answered 
Rabble ; ** but neo that I hae taen joorbonovr's mea- 
sure**.^-. *^ Take your ewn,** rttorted the stranger, 
and giving Rabbie a toudi with his fbdt that laid him 
prostrate, walked coolly out of the house. 

This fttdden overturn of himself and his plant far a 
few moments discomfited the Suter, but quickly gather- 
ing up his legs, he rushed to the door, whidi bie readied 
just as Lucky Wakerlfe*s cock proclaimed the dawn. 
Rabbie flew down the street, but all was still ; then ran 
up the street, which was tcrmmated by the diuvchyard, 
but taw only the moveleas tombs looking eold and diUl 
under the grey light of a winter mora. Rabbie hitdied 
his red ni«it-cap off hla brow, and scratched his head 
with an a& of perplexity. <^ Wed,** he muttered, as he 
retraced his steps homeward, *^ he has warred me tMs 
time, hot sorrow take me if I'm no up wi* him the 
moml** 

All day Rabbie, to the inezpreidble surprise of his 
wife, lernainfd as constantly on his tbrse-legged stool as 
if he had been |firJ(:#«f there by tome brother of the craft* 
For the space of twenty-four hours, his long nose was 
never seen to throw its shadow across the threshold of 
the door % and ao extsaordinarT did thia ersnt appear, 
that the neighbours, one and all, agreed that it preucted 
some prodiAT ; but whether it was to take the shi^ of 
a comet, which would deluge them all with its fiery tail, 
or whether they were to be swallowed up by an earth- 
quake, could 1^ no mcaaa be settled to the satiafaction 
of the parties concerned. 

Meanwhile, RabUe diligently pursued his employ- 
ment, imheeding the concerns of his ndghbours. what 
mattered it to hkn, that Jenny Thrifty *s oow had calved, 
that the minister's servant, with somethinff in her apron, 
had been seen to go in twice to Lucky M^kerife*s, that 
the laird^s dairy-maid had been obicrved stealing up the 
red loan in the gloaming, that the drum had gone throii(^ 
the town announcing that a sheep was to be killed on 
Friday ?— .The stranger alone swam before his eyes ; and 
cow, dairy-maid, and drum, kicked the beam. It was 
late in the night when Rabbie had accomplidisd his 
task, and then placing the shoes at hie bedside, he lay 
down in his clothes, and fdl asleep ; but the fear of not 
bdog sufficiently alert for his new customer, induced 
him to rise a considerable time befors daybrsak. He 
opened the door and looked into the street, but it was 
still so dark he could scarcely see a yard before his nose ; 
he therefore returned into the house, muttering to him- 
self, «< What the sorrow can keep him ?*' when a voice 
at his dhow suddenly sdd, ^^ Where are my shoes ?*' 
<^ Here, sir,** said Rabbie^ quite tranaported with joy ; 
'* here they are, right and tiaht, and mickle joy may ye 
hae in wearing them, for it^s better to wear shoon than 
sheets, as the anldsaying gangs.*'— *< Perhaps I may wear 
both,** answered the stranger. ** Oude sare us,** quoth 
Babble, <«do ye sleep in your sboon ?** The stranger 
mads DO answer ; but, laying a plsce of gold on the 



taMe aMl taking np the ihees, wafloed oat 
'»New*a my tine,^* tfaoagbt Rabbie te hi 



of As 
hiBsdf,aik 
slipt after bias. 

The atxanger paeed slowly on, aad Rabbie csnfiaBy 
foUowedhuni theetrannerttifnedttpthc street, sad ^ 
8nfeor kept dose 10 his heels. <' Odsake, whese ess k 
be gaim ?** thought Rabble, as he sawthe seEBa§ertBa 
late the chnrdiyafd; «* he's asaklagte that gmia Ik 
eener ; now he*s stsoding still ; now be*s sitting does; 
0ttdesake I what*s ceme o* him ?** Rabbie tubbed hii 
cyea, looked round In all directiona, but lo! aodk. 
heldl the strao^^ had vanished. '' TbcK*s iom. 
thing no canny about thia," thought die Saior; ^bat 
1*11 mark the place at ooy rate ;" and Babbie, after 
thrustiag his awl into the crave, hastily retained b«D6 

The news soon spresd uom bouse lo house, ead by 
the time thered-foeed sun atand down en the toon, de 
whole inhabiranta wcie hi commetioa ; and, after bs- 
viag hdd sundry consultations, it was resdtad, aea. 
een., to proceed in a body to the chnidiyard, •Bdesca 
the grave which was suspected of bdag suspidooi. The 
whole population of the Khk Wynd turned oat ea tlai 
service. 8ntoia, wives, children, all homed pdLwU 
after Rabble, who led his myrmidons strai^ is de 
grave at which his mysterious customer had dieaopetfed, 
and where he found his awl still ericking in ttie piece 
where he had kft it. Immediately aU heads veat te 
work ; the grave was opened ; the lid was feroed ef the 
cofiln ; and a corpse waa discovered dressed in die rot. 
menu ef the tomb, but with a peir of peifiKdy see 
ihocs upon its long bony fort. At this drssdfol ii|^ 
the multitude fled in evny direction, Locky Wakenh 
leading Ae van, kavhig Rabbie and a few bold beeiben 
of the craft to armnge matten aa they plsased vkh the 
peripatetic akeleton. A ooundl was held, and iteai 
agreed that the coflhi should be firmly nsOsd apaad 
committed to the earth. Before doing so. heectcr, 
Rabbie prepossd denuding his customer of his shon, ie> 

marking that he had no more need for them than scat 
had for three wheels. No objections were made lo tUi 
proposal, and Rabble, therefore, quickly eomiog tsci* 
tremities. whipped them off in a trioe. They thcadtefi 
half a hondred tenpenny naUs Into the lid of die cois, 
and having taken cars td cover the grave with psecty 
thick divots, the party returned to their sqMiate plec« 
of abode. 

Certain qualms of eonsdence, however, nov mi 
in Rabble's mind as to the propriety oS depiiviag tibe 
corpse of what had been honeatly bought and psid 
for. He could not hdp albwing, that if the gbestwoc 
troubled with cold feet, a dreamatance by no mcaBste« 
probable, he might naturally wish to remedy the evft 
But, at the same time, considering that the uetef bb 
having made a pair of shoes for a defunct man voaldhe 
an ererbsting bfot on ths HeekspeeUe escutchcoo, sad 
reflecting also that hla customer, being dead ta law, csdi 

not apply to any court for redress, our Suter msafiuly 
resolved to abide by the consequences of his deed. 

Next morniog, aeoordiag to custom, hs rose leag be- 
fore day, and feTl to hb work, shouting theddsDqgof 
the «' 8utors of SeUdric *' at the very top of his voice. A 

short time, however, befors the dawn, his wife, who ^b 
bed hi the back room, remarked, that m the very nnw 
of his favourite vcsee, hb voice fell into a quaw^djea 
broke out into a ydl of terror; and then she bend a 
noise, as of persons stniggliog ; and then dl was qairt 
as the grave. The good dame Immedbtdy huddled eo 
her dothes, and ran mto the shop, where she fou odUie 
three-legged stool broken In pieces, the floor stre««^ 
with bristles, the door wide opeo, and Rabbb aesj! 
Bridget rushed to the door, and there she immedist^ 
discovered the marks of footsteps deeply pibtediD the 
ground. Anxiouslytradngthem,oo— iodon— aod*^ 
what was her horror to flnd that they te t m faeted b die 
chnrdiyard, at the giave af Babbb'k customer. The 
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that awful fabric, and yet lememberad the nnmeroas 
terrible stories which he had heard told retpectiog it. 
Even before entering upon his hazardous nndertaldng, 
William PatuUo was looked upon with a flattering sort 
of interest-^n interest similar to that which we feel re* 
specting a culprit under sentence of death, a man about 
to be married, or a regiment on the march to active con- 
flict. It was the hope of many, tliat he would be the 
means of retrieving a valuable possession from the do- 
minion of darkness* But Satan soon let them know that 
he does not ever tamely relinquish the outposts of his 
kingdom. 

On the very first evening after PatuUo and his spouse 
liad taken up their abode in the house, a circumstance 
took place, which eflectually deterred them and all 
others from ever again inlMbiting it. About one in the 
morning, as the worthy couple were lying awake in their 
bed, not unconscious of a considerable degree of fear,— 
a dim uncertain light proceeding from the gathered em- 
bers of their fire, and all being silent around them.** 
they suddenly saw a form like that of a calf, but with- 
out the head, come through the lower panel of the door, 
and enter the room : a spectre more norrible, or more 
spectre-like conduct, could scarcely have been conceived. 
The phantom immediately came forward to the bed, and 
settmg its fore-feet upon the stock, looked steadfastly in 
all its awful headlessnesa at the unfortunate pair, who 
were of course almost ready to die with fright ; when it 
had contemplated them thus for a few minutes, to their 
great relief it at length took away its intolerable person, 
and, slowly retiring, gradually vanished from their sight. 
As might be expected, they deserted the house nest 
momii^ ; and from that time forward, no other Attempt 
was ever made to embank this part of the world of light 
from the aggressions of the world of darkness. 

It may ftppent strange that any thing like supersti- 
tion should exist in Emnburgb, where, in the words of 
the poet,— 

Justice tmm her native sklee 
Hiffh wields her balance and her rod, 
And Learning, with his eagle evee, 
Seeks Science in her coy abode ; 

bnt, when we inform the reader that such beliefs are 
only cherished among a very humble or very old-fashion- 
ed dasi of people, this surprise will vanish. The truth 
is, that E^dmbur^ is at present two cities— two cities 
not less differing in appearance than in the character of 
their various inhabitants. The fine gentlemen, who 
daily exhibit their foreign dresses and manners on 
Princes* Street, have no idea of a race of peojfle who 
roost in the tall houses of the Lawnmarket and the West 
Bow, and retain about them many of the primitive 
modes of life^ and habiu of thought, that flourished 
among their grandfathers. Such people, however, cer- 
tainly still exist ; and in some of the sequestered closes 
and backcourts of the Old Town, there may at tliis very 
day be found specimens of people well entitled to the 
designatimi '^ prisca gens mortalium.** Edinbuigh is 
in fket two towns more ways ttian one. It contains an 
upper and an under towo,— 4he one a sort of tliorough- 
fare for the children of business and fashion, the other 
a den of retreat for the poor, the diseased and the igno- 
rant. The one is like the gay surface of the summer 
sea, covered with numerous vehicles of commerce and 
pleasure ; while the other resembles the region below the 
surface, whose dreary wilds are peopled only by the 
wrecks of such gay barks, and by creatures of incon- 
ceivable ugliness and surpassing horror. In short, ^^ the 
march of mtellect** proceeds idoiig the South Bridge, 
without ever once thuiking of the &wgate. 

Sudh being the state of matters, it will no lon^ 
seem incredible that lesendary superstition should exist 
in Aold Reekie. In the course of our experience we 
liavtsmet witli many houses which have uie credit of 
beiBg haunted. There is one at this day in Buchanan*s 



Court, Lawnmarket, in the same land in wbidi the oe. 
lebrated Editor of the Edinburgh Review first isv tbe 
light. It is a flat, and has been shut up from time im* 
memoriaL The story goes, that one night as pi^tn. 
tions were making for a supper party, something oc- 
curred which obliged the family, as well as all the ai- 
sembled guests to retire with precipitation, and lod op 
the house. Prom that night to this, it bet never ooce 
been opened, nor was any of the furniture withdrswn u^ 
the very goose which was underg(nng tbe pncm of 
being roasted at the time of the dreadful occurrence, ii 
still at the fire ! No one knows to whom the bovte be- 
longs ; no one ever enquires after it ; no one living ever 
saw the inaide of it ; it is a condemned house I There ii 
something peculiarly dreadful about a house nndcrtbeK 
drcumstaiKes. What sights of horror might picaent 
themselves, if it were entered. Satan is the ulHmut 
haeres of all such unclaimed property. 

Besides the numberless old houses in Edinboigh thit 
are haunted, there are many endowed with the ^nopk 
credit of having been the scenes of murders and raidda. 
Some we have met with, containing rooms which had 
particular names commemorative of such cveota, aod 
these names, handed down as Uiey had been fnxn one 
generation to another, usually suggested the reroen. 
brance of some dignified Scottish families, probsblj tbe 
former tenants of the houses. We remember, moreorcr, 
once hearing an aged citizen talk of a common stab io 
the Lawnmarket, which was supposed to be haonttd bj 
the ahost of a gentleman who had been mjttcrioody 
kill^ about a century ago, in open day-light, as hevai 
ascending to his own bouse. We regret not being sUe 
to point out the precise scene of so singular an modcnt, 
or to discover the name of the suffidvr ; and can oolj 
mention, in addition, that the a0air was called to miad 
by old people, on the similar occasion of the mnrder d 
Begbie. The closed house in Mary King*s Close, (be. 
hind the Royal Exchange,) is believed by some te hsfi 
met with tliat &te for a very fearful reason. Tbe is. 
habitants at a very remote period were, it is ssid, coou 
polled to abandon it by the supematursl a^Ksranoe 
which took place in it, on the very fint ni^t after (hej 
had made it their residence. At midnight, ss the goodmao 
was sitting with bis wife by the fire, resding bis Bibk, 
and intending immediately to go to bed, a atisoge 
dimness which suddenly fell upon his light caused hin 
to raise his eyes from the book, tie looked st tbe 
candle, and saw it was burning blue. Terror took pos- 
session of his frame, tie turned away his eyes froa 
the ghastly object; but tbe cure was wotk than the 
disease. I>irectly before him, and apparently not tvo 
vards oflT, he saw the head as of a dead person, looitiog 
him straight in the face. There was nothing but a 
head, though that seemed to occupy the precise aitustkn 
in regard to the floor which it might have done had it 
been supported by a body of the ordinary stature. Tbe 
man and his wife fainted with terror. On swakiBg 
darkness pervaded the room. Presently the door open- 
ed, and in came a hand holding a candle. This case 
and stood — ^that is, the body supposed to be attadied to 
the hand stood — beside the table, whilst the terriied 
pair saw two or three couples of feet Mp skog die 
floor at if dancing. The scene lasted a short time, 
but vanbhed quke away upon the man gadierifig 
strength to invoke the protection of Heaven. TbebsoK 
was of course abandoned, and temalned ever aftervaids 
shut up. 

ORIGINAL POETRY. 
/ 

AN EARTHQUAKE. 

B^ Henry G. BM. 
— *Twas day,— «nd yet there came no lights 
Or only sndi as made more horrible 
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The tedation that before* was hid 

la the Uack shroud of darkness.— The red sun, 

BlooiUtain'd and dim, look*d on the fiUlen city 

Like ao affti^ted murderer on the corse 

Mangled beneath his fooC— The work is done !— 

SOenoe is in the streets !— 

Faneiy domes, and spires, lie crumbled on the groood ; 

Horeb are tost on palaces ; and gold 

Shinee upon heaps of dust and scattered stones. 

The Toioe of man is o'er ; his might is erush*d 

Lilw a bruised reed ; the labours of his hand 

Are itrew*d as leares before a tempest. Mark 

Where his rich temjdes lie ! and see ! 

As the gaunt earthquake, with his giant stride^ 

Again goes staggering l>]r, how, roaring, fidi 

His ererlasting pyramids, and moek, 

lo reddng loneliness, the pride that called 

Their feebleness eternal. 

The silent multitude in breathless awe^ 

Stand on the shore of the mute, sullen sea,^ 

A dense dark mass, a^d fear is on their souls, 

Like an o*erluuigiiig clond. Their lips are white 

As the salt foam, and quivering in despair ;— 

They gaze, but iq;>eak not In the wither'd heart. 

The half-form'd prayer dies. The grey-hair'd man, 

Mad with the misery that death has wrought, 

Thinks of his moider'd children, and blasphemes 

The Ood he worshipped in his youth. The child 

Looks on his mother, and, perplex*d to see 

Her depth of agony, forgets to weep.— 

The Yery ocean seems to share with them 

Their tongudess terror, and is hush*d as death.— 

Yet hark !— br off there comes the hollow sound 

Of rushing warea.— Nearer and louder !— Lo ! 

The waters have arisen, and instinct 

With a strange Ufis, needing no winds to guide, 

Are sweeping on In their wild majesty I 

Arm*d with the roice of thunder when it leaps 

Among the mountain chasms^ see ! they come !«» 

Bat louder, wilder, and more terrible. 

The bursting shriek of that lost multitude 

Aloog tlie barren sands !.— Up— up to heayen ! 

Shal^ the Almighty's throne, that dread sound rose^— 

That last unearthly Miso-ere I Hush I— 

The UUoirs are upon them.— They have passU 

F«renr and forrrer from the earth ;— 

The Isrdly elemeDt has won Its prey. 

And hswling proudly holds its reckless eouraei 



TO EOKRIA. 

J3y Henry G, Bell, 



** Etkv as a star,**— > 
No^ dearest ! be not to me as a star ; 
'Tb one of millions— and the hurrying cloud 
Oft wraps the glimmering splendour in its shroud ; 
Mora p^ its lustre, and it shines afar,— 

Bearast! be not a star. 

"Evenasaflower,''- . 
N«i Wreliest ! be not to me as a flower ; 
The uncertain sun calls forth its odorous breath ; 
The sweeter perfume gives ihe speedier death— i 
The sport and victim of a summer hour,— 

Loveliest ! be not a flower, 

** Even as a dove,**— 
No, purest! be not to me as a dove ;— 
The spoiler oft intnidsi upon Its rest, 



Robbing the downy Joys of its vrarm nest. 
And flingiog silence o*er its native grov^^ 
Purest! be not a dove. 

*' Even as a rock,**— 
Noy my most foithftil ! be not as a rock ; 
^ It hates the waves that girdle it, and stands 
Stem as an outlaw'd captain of brigands, 
HeedlesB alike of fortune's smile or shock,-* 

ChangdflBs! benotarook» 

" Even as thytel/,"^ 
My soul's best idol! be but as thyself ;— 
Brighter than star, and foirer than the flower ; 
Purer than dove^ and in thy spirit's dower 
Steadier than rock ; yes, dearest ! be thysdif— » 

Thyael^nly tf^telfi, 



SONG. 
AH ! LOVE IT 18 A FLEETIMO FLOWXE. 

Bp the Editor of the Invomeu Courier^ 

Ah ! Love it is a fleeting flower. 

That charms but whan it*s new; 
And they wha deepest feel its power^ 

Maun still the sairest rue. 
I*ve traveU*d for for ae kind fook» 

I've tint my rest for smiles ; 
But wiser grown, nae mair 111 brook 

The thrall of woman's wiles. 

O ! dear as showen to April bud% 

Or sunshine to the doy, 
Wert thou to me in Langholm woodsy 

My bonny winsome May ; 
Rich gems to deck thy braided hair 

I brought frae the deep green sea ; 
And scented a' thy chamber foir 

Wi* the odoun of Arable. 

But my lowly suit thou spum*st, proud maid ; 

An* the heart I foln wad bring, 
Sae I sit beneath the willow shade 

Frae mom till night, an* sing,— « 
Ah! Love it is a fleeting flower. 

That charms but whan ita new. 
And they wha deepest feel its power^ 

Maun still the sairest rue. 

LITBBARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIBS. 



Ma R. CsAMraas Is at ptssent engigtd upon two mors Re- 
bdUous, tilt history of which will occupy an ssriy volume of 
CoostaUS's Mlscdlsny. The first of the two oarraUvcs refers to 
the brief but brilUsnt career of the fkmous Dundee la 1689, which 
Mr Cbambers himsdC; we understand, characterises as approach- 
ing nearer in interest to the Insurrection of 1745, than'any other 
transaction of the kind, which he has yethad to reooid. Theseeood 
narrative embraces the unlucky enterprise of 1715, and com- 
pletes, with his four former volumes, a series of historlettes re- 
gerding the attempts of the Cavaliers and Jaoobltes of Scotland, 
In behalf of the House of Stuart, ftom the first opposUkm to them 
by the Covenanters In 1657, down to tbeextfnetlon of their hopes 
In 17i5.»This Industrkms and graphio writer is now on the point 
of pttblishbig his voluminous collertlon of the Legendary Poetry 
of Scotland, which we bad the pleasure of announcing a fow 
months ago. and which we are inclined lo bcUere will be the best 
collection extant. 

A History of the most Remarkable Gouspbades, eonseeled 
with British History, during the Ftfteentii, Shtteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, l^ John Parker Lawson, M.A., the teamed and 
sMe author of '* The Life and Times of ArebUthop Laud," Is to 
preparation for Constable's Miscellany, la one volume. This went 
will contain, we understand, amidst other toteresttogouuter, Ao-' 
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coontt of the ^MMiiMtlqi of Jaaii L md m. of goodMd, Cte 
lUidof RuthTflo, and tbt Gowrio CoMjdiny , dio Oimp wid of 
Plot, andthe FtdMMii RyahouMPlot. 

Mcmoln of cho eekbntod Lady Faaduwo. wllit of the lUgkt 
Hon. Sir Riduurd Fanthava, Bart. OwhawailOT hem Cbarkt IL 
to the Court of lUdrid, an aboot to appMiw 

A work it arnKwinoad uDd«r tha titla of Lrtten from Tinfc«j«^ 
E«7pt, Nubia, and PalcttlBa, by R. R. Maddan, Ek^. The au- 
thor, who it a pkyrioian, baa been K^ooming for four ywn In 
thetecountitei, and ma enabled, by Tirtne of Ua piofoirion, to 
ateertain the actual ilala of Toktaiiailtoty, nuumert, and caa> 
tomt, and to fkimith more aoourate inforraatioo than hat nmv^ 
peered on the nO^eet Dmiaf hit tnrelt In the Eaat, he Titlted 

the titet of Troy* Memphit, Tbebeib and Janualam» and oCher 
lnterestixi|| nrin^ 

A copy of Bvt\Mf% Dietlooary of tha Poarafe and BaapoaCay of 
the United Ktagdom hat Juit reached ua. The work, in point of 
accuracy and extent of infuimatian, turpaitct any that hat yet 
appeared, being oompjled from the eomnMnieaClooa of the nobi- 
lity, and containing ttie ||aronetciaa of Soetknd and Ireland, to- 
gether with Tarloot new'and important additional 

AHktoryofthelalaCaltelie Aatoeiatloo of Inland, from iti 
hMtttotlon fai 1760, to itt tnal dlitolutlon in 1819, by a meaaber 
ofthatbodyt towhidiareaddadtheoplnlQaiofadiatingttiihed 
Traveller on the aetnalttata of Iratonfl, and oo the fileetjona of 
England, will appear in a few days. 

BIr Horace Smith, tha author of JramMatya Kooaa, kiUah, 
dec, has a new novel hi •owJilanbla for waidn aM , to be called 
•* The New Forest* 

The author offlungarlan Tate li abost to pobttih RottaooM 
of Real Life, in three vohimea. 

The teoond votama of Mr AtfamtoMfl 9MBW the Moga of Ni- 
neveh, iton tiie eve ofpnhlJeaHnn 

The Rivtniitonaannoiinee a volume of an in tore atin g Mtutt, 
to be called The German Pulpit, being a colie e tion of sermont by 
the moit eminent modem Avinaa of Oannanyi atleeted and 
translated by the Rev. R. Baker. 

The King of Bavaria hat pubUthad a vohme of Poema at Ifn- 
nieh, the profits of which are damted to M inadtatioD for the 
blind. 

Mary Quean of Soolt, and other Poena* by John H tna a ge Jea* 
1^, Esq., win appear in a fow daya. 

LxcTUBitaoN DaAMATic PosmT.««i4amea Sheridan Knowte, 
Esq., author of Virgfartnt, &«., haa been krvlted to London, and 
several of the prineipol towaa \m England, todeliver a Coarse of 
Lecturea on a tubject to whkh fow man Uving can do greater 
lustioe— Dramatic Poetry. We understand he It about to com- 
mence hit tour tnwnedlataly, in tha coniaa of which he wUl pro- 
bably visit Ireland. We beUevc he will remain a sliort time at 
Dumfries flnt, on hti way to Englaadi and It It not unlikely that 
he may be in Edinbnrgh in Ihe eoune of next antumn. What 
^vet a peeuUar andttrlkhig Interett to Mr Knowlair Lecturw, 
sre hit powan u an eloautianiaL Maraadlnp and larifatloni are 
animated and beautMU in the oitaama. 

Ma Fonn'a Coi.tscTio]r«i«Wc have plaaaure in calling the at- 
teatioo of our raaders to Uie very curious oolleetlon of old and 
rare bookt, and tome intemting and vahiable portraitt, which 
Ikave been recently broo^t to Edinburgh for prlvato adribithm 
and sale by Mr Ford. We hav« gone over tlie eolleelion more 
than ooee, and though tmaU^ have foond in.it many tbingi whidi 
»e could not caiily have mat wi0i claewhcra 

Naur Muaxc— Mr Flnlay Dun, whose floe tatto and muilcal 
acquititiont aaa to well kaotm bi Edinburgh, hat recently pub- 
lished two aongs, both of whidipomam much merit They are 
Bailed, " The Mad Maidan's Song,** and «• The Bonnie Lad thaC^ 
tkr a wa' t " tha melody of each it vary tweet and flowlngi 

Ml WiLaoK'a CovcaiT.— ^TUa eonaart wnt very Judidontly 
oonduelad, and waa pleasantly varied by the taitrodnctloo of tome 
fine old Engiith madrigils. «« The Goldta Bee," a very spirilad 
eompoeition, by the Authoramof «* Aloyta,** wat auqg with much 
taato by Mitt Tuattatt, «ad ii lUuly to baoono a parubHr fovmnw 
ita^ 

Mn MimaAi% CoiieBM.«-We c b atrva that thit tplenttd vlo- 
MnittittoglvaBoawithathaitstmbiyRooaBaonToetday; He 
It to be asritlad by the Mitim Paten, aad Mitt laeeraiity, who It 
oa ihit o o aa l e a tomakehwfliat pa b tt c a p gea f aao^andof whcte 
musical talents very fovoaraUe rrportt have reached nt. She It 
a grand-niece, weaia tafonnad* of Robert Fcrguston, the Scot- 
ilih poett vNMNa the it taU to leata^ble very much hi counttaaaoa. 
Sheitoaly rixtatat but If what we have heard of the power of 
her voice, the fire of her maanar, and the bcQlfamey cf her csacQ- 
tioa, be cofrcet. the muat be a wondeiftd girl of ho ag«k 

Fabct Dawaaaa —For nviaing dicisb toma ilapHip oamhaTa 



appeared In ooata of mad cnloiiiad 



edge with tobacco Juke or heavy wets the tighti madeoHllor 
large, and of any thing youcaaterewoutof theiUlch; sdaek 
shirt, without sleerea. ThitltthcaeplaialtmefiMlloMaT. 
Any cost of ecat yoacaa gnbit aim anich in frvoart MMtf 
thete coatt hove d— d gieaay cdUan, Atbalit,tlii«aiaBQiaaR 
ofjdliorta which tha FOacy oiba of FMd Itat, and MmmoHU 
ttKct, can ftuBlsht but thoaa that fit are most ftihhwiMt 
The epheaMral rai^ of waitteoata with straight oqUdi b ha 
dedhiini, from coantat wear; Tha atw writtrottSi wtlshtwip 
high vogue with thom who hare good flcsh-btgi, tiecetvar 
tkimpJBg ovw the craw, and axe liked by the snips, beesmsthif 
cootume lev atuff: betidea* they are more lively and coesiBtai 
with the airy examplt of Duety Bob, and other modeb ofilapBee. 
For dwat bills, the moet approved costume ooosltts of short Ud* 
teyt, opeoat the knecib nd gartert, and etdped aenM itafc- 
faigst ayeOowfoglc» k la Ned Stoekmaa, awhile taaochht 
eoHar of footaap, whIehBMelB the hig. araeHahka cf Oif ltd 



dttferBatpattamat but livery buttona thould be avoided Ma? 
of the canine bUdet take their tykca to pubUe asaanlilla^ vitb 
brattsqueeact round their throtftet the tail shaved. Gftaifio- 
cm ornament their hbider quartets wltha oamt, staek ship- 
got and fotset Carpentenpfcfer a two-foot rale I saobis pes- 
gtog^wl; andtailota athfanble, placed g m i ftin yom da d»fl> 
joint from thevortebra. 

TheatrUnU GotHp^PotAt hta produced a soceMshl toast 
Drary Lancb entided, *« My Wifo I What Wifo r-*< Kiaf LaT 
hat been revived at the same Theatre { You^, £mr,-lUaFka- 
lipt, Cdnldto.— At Covent Gardea, •< Tha Mdd of Judsh,' aai 
" Homo, tweet Umacb" conttone a auoaceiftd careac^Tto nnck 

Theatre goetwcttoa I and Emstoniamakhigthefaneyiii^ 
The ItaUan Opera seemt a more doubtfolspeeBlatioo^-Oa Tea- 
day last, there was a performance at Oovent GardeaiaaUof i 
frmd for raiting a monument to the memory of Charks Dttdia 
Many of hit best to^t were tnng in flaeetylet end,iBteaai- 
calafterideeeof««The Padtoek,** Mln Patea aad MaisaBsTa- 
tris coojoiaad their uoacii the latter t"ii****^ the LoadoaBi 
with the exhibition of a wooden leg, tocidcntal to the psit of 
Leander, which the tuttained.— •« CDonoghue and hh Wbik 
Hone," a mdo-dramatie tpeetade for Eatter It prepadag tt DnoT 
Lane.— •« The Provok'd Hatband * havli« beM vcrynMaMU 
thit lattThaatecia to bo revived at OovcBtGeidBa,iod«aki 
ttrooglyoMt Lord and LatfyTbwa^,ChartatKcmUB tad Via 
Chester t BicAartf aadJflMjeM^, KcdeyandMlasMdiea;* 
FraadrlFfev*md and Jtfrlfaii/j^, Fawcett and Waide. 1^ 
iJay willbe beantiftiUy p et fo rme d .— M a dame fatatoi b tolh^fc- 
—Mist Smithton it to Holland, aetoalsMiy the Duteht tot As 
ie speedily to viiilLoodon^-Charka Kambia, who taha Ml ha*' 
fit here tonight, hat net been drawls^ above three food boaa 
inthewoek. Heit to betuoeeeded,oa Monday, byMhsF H. 

Kelly. It would have been mudi better had they bem lanh- 
gether. A new pieee was p t o d u ce d on Thanday a%b^ ^H 
" The Ktog aad tho Caart" it wee ear eaaftil to L oadeB,bKa««< 
off rather heavily hara A Mim OaihaieexpeeiedtoBeketo 
debut eooo, with the view of flllia« Mlm Ncdn liM af |a» 
S<nu Vtrront, 

Weekly List or Performaxcsi. 
April d-^pril la 
Sat. Boid^okeJbr€W^,£^BIght4/kBekmBia^ 
Moir. Macbeth, /^FaOsiifasfdt, 
Tinu. Beaux Stratagem, 4 Catharhe and PetrMekh* 
Wan, King Henry IV, l^raUeiifC^dt, 
True. Provok'd Husband, 4 King and Caar. 
Fit. Moua t a iaetrh 4 Do, 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENT9L 
««A. L. a* of Gbuvow writet tempcnt^ aad ««■( to' ^ 
author of the article hi queetioo may perhape piedt by bh sfi- 
nioni.—««F.'' of Dundee hat our thankit ^d>*^ ^Nl'*^^, 
from htan againi we tMnk he ■ueeecdi boat to ^ y**?* *, 
mood, Jud^ng by tha oennaeneaaMat of bit coanaaaisidt^ 
•' A Friaajd** hto aotehaaged oar cvialon on the sal^tot tevnv 
about When «*0. Barbour" next hoaoonua with a kttoi*' 
ahall be obliged by Ida peying the pottage. 

There are adme good Iteet ih ** Nature, aa AB^vyi* ^" 
a whole, it it hnperfoet-We regret thet •«Thc Chieftaiu of 
Morven," the ttnet on " Hope^" to *« Mitfortuncb* to "^pi^ 
and the StansM by •« D. L. £,* wlB not aatt at. 
•'Cato,** to whom waoeea aa ayo^gy* nffl 
padtet at our PnbUihnnif 
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the theory adTanoed bf Hambdldt, that the twelTe sigiu 
aie not tbeongiDal Zodiac, bat are derived from a more 
andent ijilem of the lonar manilons in uae fai Central 
Asia. Hr Upham*f work esubliihes the truth of this 
theory. The solar fodiac, which the Bodhists hsTe 
also, it proTcd to ha?e been the result of a more advan- 
ced state of knowledge, and to have been derived from 
the far more ancient and original lunar sodiac. We 
thus see that astroloffy, which owes its existence to the 
mixture df superstltMa and curioeitjr implanted in our 
nature, is, in truth, the parent of astronomy, which is 
science purged from superstition by more accurate inform- 
irtioo. But this discovery leads to still furtherresults ; 
—it shows an affinity existing in the rites and practicet 
of countries the most remote from each other, and be- 
tween which we should not otherwise liave been able to 
trace any sort c^ connexion. We more particularly al- 
lude at pesent to the very striking and singuUr analo- 
gies whjch may now be perceived to subsist in the com- 
putation of time and sodiacal signs between the Tartar 
Budhists of Northern Asia and the Astech and Toltech 
tribes of America. It has long been disputed whether 
it was possible to prove that the tribes of Asia and 
America had ever communioated with each other ; but 
if we find several arbitrary sodiacal signs the iams in 
both countries, the question must certainly be considered 
as decided. That the astronomical arrangements and 
divisions of modem Europe should very closely resemble 
those of Budhisro is less wonderful, for it was oompara- 
tivdy easy for the science to find its way into £gypt, 
and thence it spread by Oreece over all the West. It 
is of importance, however, to observe the very slight ad- 
ditions whidi have been effected in this department of 
knowledge to the dlscoreries that were made by the Bod- 
hists thousands of years ago. 

Budhism, as It now exists* is a reformed creed ; and, 
as We have already remarked, is believed to be founded 
on the nuns of Paganism. Oaudma, the fourth Budha, 
did not approve of the doctrines whidi had been pro- 
mulgated or acquiesced in by the Budbas who preceded 
him ; and though he could not extirpate them, he al- 
tered some, did away with others, and took the remainder 
into copartnership. Original Paganism seems to have 
been little else than a system of demon-worship, and a 
belief In planetary influences. This, indeed, is gene- 
rally the foundation of all barbarous religions ;— men 
deiQr their hopes and fiears, and attach superhuman 
powers to objects, with whose nature thev are tmac- 
aualnted. Climate, habits, and modes of life, modify 
toe creed ; which will thus be found to vary from that of 
other savage tribes in some of its details, but to preserve 
a dose resemblance in all its leading features. Oaud- 
ma, however, in reforming Budhism, had not merdy to 
contend with Pagans, but with a more determined and 
formidable se c t— th e Brahmins. The question has been 
often agitated, whether Brahminism or Budhism is the 
most andeot system, and it is a question which, many 
centuries ego, occasioned the most devastating wars in 
India. The result has been that, at this day, the two 
systems divide the East. In Central India, Brahmin- 
ism maintains the superiority; whilst, in the Indian 
Isles and all the ultra-Oangetie continent, Budhism is 
npieme. The truth seems to be, that botli creeds are 
modifications of pure Paganism ; and It is of little con- 
iequeBce which sprsag up first The Brahmins calcu- 
late die antiquity of the world ; the Budhists do not 
believe in creation : The Brahmins eat of no animal ; 
the Budhists eat of all except nine, of which the ox li 
die nrincipal: The supteme deity of the Brahmfas is 
Vishnu, and the remote periods at which he visits the 
earth they term Avatars; the supreme deities of the 
Budhists are their five Budhas, of which only four have 
yet made thdr appearance, llie great connecting link 
between the two systems li the bdief they bodi inculcate 
tn tmsmigiatlon, of which we shall say a fow wordi. 



The doctrine of metempsychosis is the very cnence 
and gronndwork of Budhlam. It is not a msn kuH* 
ful theory, but A moial systtm, whidi Kachss thsttssh 
must atone by penances in inferior forms for sbs com. 
mitted in any present stage of existence, and thst it ii 
obIt after they luve occupied the bodies of men or ani- 
mals, more or less deoaded, that they can finally be 
fitted for Nirwana, or the state of Budha. There boog 
no Supreme Being, no great dbecting Mind, in the Bod. 
hiet creed, the system of metempsydioeis wts the oolj 
other plausible method by which a scheme of rewaidi 
and punishments could be introduced, without whidi 
no religion could ever be popular or useftiL Bodhiim 
inculca^ that Oaudma transmigrated thiMgh the 
whole drde of the creation, through all the eiistacn 
of land, sea, and air, and that he lived in every itatioo 
of human life. This took him three thousand jcan to 
accomplish ; but if his faithful followers obey ha oo»- 
mands, they may very spe^dOy trannoigrate ioio die 
Dewa Loka, or Lower Heavens, where they will ptAvm^ 
rise in the scale of existences till they reach MirwsDa,or 
final bliia. In the book of the Jutakas, or the live hiD. 
dred and fiftv incarnations of Budha, a complete history 
is given of his births among ih» difeeot datiei of 
beingt, and the substance of his intercourse with tbesv 
for the purpose of illustratiog ^ree of the chief traitiof 
his cfaaracter-.purity, compassion, and wisdom. Ik 
book was originally written in Pake, and afterwards 
translated into Sinhalese; a pictorial iOustration socooi- 
panics each narrative ; and Uie work altogether, jndfiDg 
by the spedmens of it furnished by Mr Upbam, Dut 
be one of the most remarkable which tiie Esit poh 



The Budhiiit*8 belief b a series of hdls, or abodes 
for condemned demons and mortals, where the mott 
horrible torments are infiicted, adds great additiooil 
wdght to the doctrine of metempsychoas. These pa* 
nismnents, as we have already remarked, are not np- 
nosed to be awarded by any moral governor or cictior; 
tor the Budhas perform no other function than dtat of 
exhortation and preaching, but they are believed to bave 
been made necessary by the immutable laws oiftti fton 
all etemi^. The oath admmisteied to a Budbist, is 
1ml proceedings, is strikingly illustrative of tbisptft 
ef the religious opinions of toe people. It is in toese 
words I 

<* If I have not seen, yet shall say that I have sen ; 
if I shall say that I know that which I do not koov, 
then mav I be thus punished : Should innumerable dN 
scents of the Deity happen for the regeneration sod nl* 
vation of mankind, maw my erring and migrating tool 
be found beyond the pale of their mercy ! Wherever I 
go, maw I be encompassed with dangers, and noteicipe 
from them, whether arising from murderers, tobbevK 
spirits of the earth, of wood, of water, or of air, or fioei 
all divinities who adore Budha, or from the Godsof tbe 
four dements, and all other spiriu ! Hay blood flov 
out of everr pore of my body^ that my crime may te 
made manifest to the worid I Hay all or any of tbeie 
evils overtake me within three days, or may I never itir 
from the spot on which I now stand, or mav tbe is^ 
iuni^ or hih <^the tkp^ (lightning,) cut me in two, to 
that I may be exposed to the derision ef the people. 
Or, if I should be walkhig abroad, may I be tora in 
pieces by either of the four eupematurally endowed lioe^ 
or destroyed by venomous herbs, or pohcooos soskcij 
If in the waters of the river or ocean, may supcmaMw 
crocodiles, or great ishes, devoor me, or may tbe wi&a 
and waves overwhelm tne ; or may the drnd ef sov 
evils keep pie, during liiV, a prisoner at home, estianfed 
from every pkasnre ; cr may I be afflicted by die io- 
tolerable oppressioin of my snpetioit ; cr msvapteB* 
canse my death ; af&r whid^ may I be picdptitedsto 

hen, Acre to go through imnunerable stages eftpHi'^ 
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Mnongtt which, mMj I he eoodenmed to carry water ofer 
the flammg re§^t, in open wicker baskets, to assuage 
the heat uHi hj Than W etsawan, when he enters the 
infernal hall of justice ; and thereafter maj I faU Into 
the lowest pit of hell ; or, if these miseries should not 
ensue, may I, after death, migrate into the body of a 
slave, and suffer all the hardships and pain attending 
the wont state of such a being, during a period of years 
measurad by the sand of four seas ; or may I anunate 
the body of an animal or beast during five hundred gene- 
rations, or be bom an hermaphMdite five hundred 
times, or endure in the body of adeaf^ dumb, houseless 
beggar, every spedet of disease, during the aame number 
of generations, and then may 1 be hurried to Narak, or 
heU, and there be cmcifled by Phzia-Yam, one of the 
kings of heUr 

The Bndhist doctrine teaches that there are eight 
large hells, which, however, are only probationary states, 
where mortals are purified by fire, and which seem to 
hmve suggested the idea of their Tartarus, Hades, and 
Oreus, to the Greeks and Romans. The hells are sup- 
posed to be urider the earth, and rendered invisible to 
our eyes by the shell or crust Of the terraqueous globe. 
But Nirwana, theplace of bliss, as well as the Dewa 
Loka, or Lower Heavens, are situated in the starry 
sphere. 

Did space and time permit, we would willingly ac- 
company Mr (Jpham into some farther details upon this 
interestinff subject, which he has so ably and laboriously 
illustrated. We might give some account of the singu- 
lar notions entertained by the Budhists of the earth, and 
the atmospheric r^ons ; we misht describe the inhabit- 
ants of the Dewa Loka, or Six Heavens, supplying, as 
they do, with their multitude of Dives, Pens, fairies, 
enchanters, giants, and oracular birds, all the materials 
of Arabian fable ; we might look into many parts of 
their religious ritual, such as the feasts of ^ Nats, the 
Festival of the Oods, the poisoned toast, and the ine- 
briating tree, in which we misht discover the more re- 
condite parts of the Eleusinum mysteries ; we might 
tra^ in the superstitions connected with the hells, the 
Ball, and the Demons, much of Uie machinery of Dante, 
and not a little of the creed of our own Teutonic ances- 
tors, who, coming from the Euxine, imported Budhism 
along with them. But we must bring our remarks to 
a doae, af^ esroreuing our full sense of the many dif- 
ficulties Mr Upham must have encountered and over- 
come^ before he was able to produce so splendid a work, 
on a subject so far out of the beaten track. We are 
wdl aware of the labour and perseverance requisite to 
dive into the hidden stores of Indian literature; and in 
all tlie Palee manuscripts relating to Budhism, we know 
that the writers purposely wrap up their meaning, and 
are more willing to mystify and mislead, than to give 
any distinct information. We cannot, therefore, but 
olMerre, with surprise, the Tery lucid manner in which 
Mr Upham has arranged his materials, and the distinct 
way in which he brings a thousand scattered facts to 
bear upon the point in question. The coloured litho- 
graphic prints which the volume contains are themselves 
of very great value. The originals have been presented 
to the London Asiatic Society, and are consid^ed the 
oldest and only examples extant of the ancient mode of 
teaching by pictures. Few publishers can do greater 
justice to a work than Ackermann, when he is so dis« 
posed ; nod, fnm the splendid style In which the pre- 
sent, has been got up, we do not wonder to learn that It 
has cost not Uh Uian L.1400. We believe the im- 
pression has been limited to 250 copies, and it will 
therefore be mudi leu widely circulated, than Uie In- 
terestiog nature of its contents deserves. It must, how- 
ever, of course find its way into all the great llbnudes ; 
&nd we are glad to perceive, by a Prospectus now be- 
fore us, that Mr Upham is diligently proceeding widi 



his Oriental researches, and is engaged in editing the 
three sacred and historical books of Ceylon, comprising 
all the authentic annals of Budhism, drawn from sources 
to whidi Dooe bat Budhists themselTes could have ac- 



cess* 



Traits of Travel ; or TaUt of Men and Ciiiee* By 
the author of ^' High-Ways and By-Ways.*' 9 t61s. 
London. Henry Colbum. 1829* 

Mr OmATTAK*s abilities as a novelist are not greatly 
above the ordinary currency of the day. He writes in 
a light pleasant style, and his stories are agreeable enouffh 
to read on a rainy afternoon, when one does not exacSy 
know what to do with oneself. But they will never set 
the Thames on fire, nor even, we suspect, make the 
author*s fortune. The work now before us is not an im- 
provement on his ^* High- Ways and By- Ways ;** it has 
too much of a made-up air, as if the writer had been 
more anxious to fill a book than to increase his reputa- 
tion. It bears, in manv parts, evident marks of haste 
and carelessness ; and these are hardly redeemed by the 
fire and brilliancy of the remainder. Besides, we do 
not think tht Mr Qrattan has adopted the most popu- 
lar style and plan for fictitious narrative. He assumes 
the character of a walking gentleman, and seems more 
desirous to recount his own personal adventures than to 
supply his readers with an interesting series of tales. 
This is injudicious ; and, at all events, the idea was ex- 
hausted in his <' High-Wavs and By-ways." The no- 
vel-reading public must either have fish or fiesh. They 
don*t want half-and-half works, where the author is en- 
tirely lost sight of in one page, and starts up again, 
prosy and egotistical, in the next. They do not like 
to be thus dieated out of a good love-story, fuU of tears, 
and duels, and hard-hearth P<^PM *i>d mammas. Mr 
Grattao may be one of the most charming little men in 
existence; but there is nothing particularly romantic in 
his walking through lanes in Normandy, or taking cross 
cuts in Belgium, going into hedge alehouses, and meet- 
ing with queer postilions and blowsy dairy-maids. A 
b<»k in wree volumes should be made of sterner stuff 
than this ; for really there is a good deal of flummery, 
and not a great deal of substance, in the ^^ Traits of 
TraveL" 

The work consists of a number of Tales and Sketches, 
to which it is impossible for us to allude individuaUy, 
and we therefore have preferred giving a general opinion 
on the whole. Let it not be supposed, however, that 
we mean to deny to Mr Grattan the praise unquestion- 
ably due to him. He is not a very profound or power- 
ful writer ; but he has manv good qualities, which ought 
not to go unrewarded. He has a neat flowing style, 
considerable facility of description, a fair portion of Irish 
enthusiasm, a gentle vein of sentimentalism, a tolerably 
acute perception of character, and some humour, which, 
though it never inundates, flows on in a quiet, pleasant 
stream. In short, Mr Grattan has few faults; and all 
that he wants to make him a more eminent man is a 
more decided and original genius. We had marked se- 
veral passages for ouotatira, but must limit ourselves 
to'one, the spirit of which our readers will be able to 
enjoy, though detached horn the Tale |n which it oc- 
curs. We shall entide it 

A tCKVE BXLOV TBS TABUk 

''Veiy ioon after the louphad been removed, and Che 
hovsekeoierH operations had conunenced in solid ear- 
nest, ana while I was in the act of addressing a sen« 
tence of civility to the mteresting girl beside me, I felt 
something gently touch tlie point of one of my ftet with 
a very li^t pressure. I did not pay any attention to it 
at first, and on a repetition of the toudi, I concluded 
that a cat was passing to and fro under the table. Af- I 
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ter a Tory ihort interral, howeror, it came agdn ; and 
there wu tomechiiiff so intelligible in the fm of the 
thing, and in the Smguage it spoke, that I thought 
mere animal agency oonld not alone have caused it 
The fact of the case came across my mind with a 
quickness and deamees that showed, as i thought, a 
considershle aptitude on my part. I iras convin^, in 
a moment, that the iallow-Tiuged doctor was sending 
his long legs on an embassy from the other side of the 
table, and that his grisly foot beUered itself in the act 
of making a very tender impression on the instep of my 
beautiful neighbour. My determination was instantly 
formed to encourage Uie doctor's error, to personat^ 
with the point of my foot, the moiety of one of those no 
doubt delicate ones for which it was mistaken, and to 
amuse myself by obsenring those secret workings of the 
doctor's «o/e, which I thought, if properly managed by 
me, would be likely to dis^y themselves in his coun- 
tenance. 

^< In pursnanee of this freak, the oonsec^uenees of which 
I little foresaw, as my readers will believe when they 
learn them, I quietlv slipped my foot out of iu shoe, 
the better to counterfeit feminine delicacy ; and advan- 
dng it softly towards that oi the doctor, which had re- 
treated after his last attempt, I gently touched the tip 
of his great tue with mine. While I did so, 1 turned 
again towards Uie lady on whom I was committing this 
personal forgery, and, though saying a few words to her, 
I marked, by a nngle glance, the ef^t of my first step 
in this underfoot aflUr. The doctor's look had been 
louring and disappointed ; but no sooner did he feel 
the timid touch which I essayed, than a frightful ex** 
pKssion of delight showed itself on his face. An odious 
stieddness overspread his cheeks, the livid veins of his 
temples swelled almost to bursting, his lip quivered with 
a convulsive tremor, and his slowering eyes seemed to 
float in bilCi The look of sickening softness, which he 
rolled across the table, was enoush to infect the delicate 
things it passed over, like the poliMm-blast that desoUtes 
the nrden of Araby. 

"I was utterly disgusted with the fellow ; but I did not 
the less amuse mysdf with him. For full half an hour, 
I played him as an ansler plays a sslmon, forward and 
braward, fnm. one side to the other ; sometimes lurmg 
him on, then letting him retreat ; now suffering his foot 
gently to press mine, then giving his a squeeze on the 
most sensitive and corny part ; and, on these occasions, 
I could mark on his iip!i the anguish which he was, 
martyrlike, enduring so bravely. At last I got quite 
tired of my sport, and began to hate the wretch, as his 
glances at the pasuve object of his gallantries seemed to 
give her credit for a sympathy with his overtures, of 
which she was wholly innocent. He at last looked so 
atrociously amorous, that I could keep my temner no 
longer; but, flipping my foot again itito my snoe, I 
waited for his next appoach, and drawing back my leg 
an instant to take forable aun, I darted it forward with 
amaxing accuracy, and just caught his advandog shin- 
bone on the edge of my square-toed shoe. The pain he 
sufibed must mive beni intolerable, for he smadced his 
knee against the table with a force that caused it to dart 
up like a sprine-board, and made a maUloUe of eels, 
which was beside him, bound, as diough they had just 
been popped into the frying-pan. Several bottles and 
glasses were upset and broken, and the whole of the 
sensitive assemblage looked affHghtcd. The victim of 
my vengeance writhed with pain ; and J, with all the 
hynocrisy I could put on, looked penitence persooifled, 
and apologised, expressing mv fears that I had kicked 
Mm instead of a dog or cat which I supposed to have 
been at my foot. ^1 beg a thousand pardons,* said I, 
in condusion. 

" < Au contraWey Mon$ieur, o*ett moi^* exclaimed 
he, bowing down to the table*doth with perfect polite- 
ness, and I was quite satisfied. But if I was^ or even 



fftaHJed with his discomfiture and sufiWng, the fcdiDg 
was soon changed to one of a very dilKrem kind. No 
sooner were the staring eyes of the party tsken off hit 
&ce, which I, however, continued dyiy to obsove, thn 
I porodved hUn to dart one look at my lovdy neighboor, 
of^sudi a mixed and horrible kind, that I f^t mjself 
bodily to shrink from it. He either meant to repmcb 
her for her insendbility to his sufibing, or for a cod- 
plidty in the injury done him. Heaven knows what! 
but so deadly a look of anger, hatred, and revenge, I 
certainly never witnessed. Ihtring the remainder 5[ tlie 
repast, he sat sullen and silent.**.?. 96-101. 

To such of our readers as wish for a longer ismple of 
these volumes, we recommend the sketch celled, ^ A 
Bone to pick, a tale of Irish Revenge,** and the ttocjof 
^* Laura Permegia,** whidi is very sweetly snd pretdlj 
told. ^ The AiaisoQ de Sant^* contains some gnphic 
writing ; but it is a painful and disagreeable lubject. 
The whole of the third volume we consider heavy. 



The Praeiice of Cookery ^ adapted to the Bunmu tf 
Everyday Life* By Mrs Oalgaims, £diDbBi|li. 
CadeUandCo. 1629. 

This is by far the most complete, and tnily pncti. 
cal work, whidi has yet appeared upon this subject It 
oontahis 1434 Recdpts, and the Index alone occopin 
twenty-five pages. Mrs Dalgaims is not one of thoie 
imsgioative and flowery preceptors, who thbik it neeei- 
sary to call in the aid of fiction and fine writing, to giie 
an interest to the engrossing and important mstten of 
which she treats. She pr^eeds to business st once ; 
and from her title-page, to her ^^ Prhitcd bj BiOio- 
tyne and Co.** at the foot of page 528, she never foi 
moment turns dthef to the right or to the left ; bat, d(* 
voted to the metier she professes, prides herself oo b^ 
ing totue in ilh. Her book will be found sn in&Uibk 
Cook*s Companion, and a treasure of great price to the 
mistress of a family. It is stuffisd choke-foil of tbe 
most important gastronomical information ; sod, like i 
wdl-fed turkey, or juvenescent pig, it has swelled est 
under the fostering care of BIrs Oalgatms, till it ku 
actually become fat and dumpy ; remindbg of of to 
alderman we once knew, five fbet high by four brosd^- 
a very incamstion of aU the good things of this li^ 
There are 25 Chapters, in the course of which ve vt 
treated, among many others, to 95 receipts for loopit 
115 for fish, 70 for beef, 60 for veal, 31 for pork, 41 
for poultry, 14 for curries, 104 for gravies, ssoocs, Ar^ 
66 ror vegetables, 263 for puddings, pies, and tsrts, IM 
fbr creams, custards, &c, 100 for cakes, dbe^ 82 £v 
preserves, 61 for domestic wines, 15 fbr tbe dsiry. in 
88 miscdlaneous. Then we have remarks beskkt « 
the poultry-yard, brewing, the kitchen garden, te 
pigs, dtc. The highly-judicious principles upon wbia 
the book has been composed are tnus stated in the ne- 
fkce :— .^^ The chief requidtes In a work of this ki»l 
are, first, the intrinsic exodlenoe of the precepts it ceO' 
tains ; next« thdr economical adaptation to the h^ 
and tastes of the majority of its readers; snd, wXh 
such a distinct arrangement of the various psrts, tbstoo 
difiiculty can arise in searching fbr what is wsnted, mc 
any ambiguity in the meaning of the directions vben 
found.** We aie farther assured, that every receipt Mi 

been actually tried, dther by the author, or by pa«o| 
whose accuracy in tbe various manipnlatioBs cosld be 
safdy relied upon. With eo many arguments bj» 
fkvour, we cannot doubt that the*** Practice of W*- 
ery*' will soon find its way into a wide and osefolf- 
culation. For our own part, we have hi an improvfc 
manner presented our cook with a copy, soleouUj « - 
daring, that if an iU-dressed dish ever sgsin sppv 
o^ our table, the puoishoMnt shall be ioitsnt o- 
missaL 



J Memoir of Barbara Swing. Bj her Husband, 
GnriUe Ewing. Glasgow. George Oallie. 1828. 

It is with eonsiderable lelactance that we notiee this 
Tolamet ai|d, bad we not promised to speak of ererv 
work of anj consequence that issues ftom the Scottish 
pren, we should certainly have passed it over in silence. 
We believe it to have been written with proper inten- 
tioM ; but we can say little either for the good taste or 
delieacy of feding which led to itsfpublication. The 
Iste Mrs Ewing, in every .sense of the wend, belonged 
to private life, and, we doubt not, possessed virtues 
which endeared her to her friends, and her domestic 
drde. Why this veil should be drawn aside after her 
death, and an account of her birdi, parentage, and edu* 
cstioo, habits, and dispositions, be written by her /itM- 
land, and sold for three-and-sixpence, we confess our- 
lehres at a loss to discover. We do not like this trum* 
petmg of the dead ; and far less do we like it, comiog 
mm the Reverend Greville Ewing. It seems to us, that 
a widowed husband should feel that there was some- 
thiog too sacred in his grief to have it made a common 
topic of conversation at every tea-table and gossiping 
vinu We may be wrong, (for Mr Ewing has more ez- 
pefieoce in these matters than we have,) but if a «' Me- 
moir'* of his third wife was to be written, we do not 
think that he was the person who should have done it 
We pass over the literary and religious merits d^ the 
tohme, though we think tliere is much to object to in 
the insinuations and attacks it contains against the Es- 
tablished Church of Scotland ; and we forbear to en- 
quire whether it is of much importance for the public 
to know diat Mrs Ewing ** was blest with a pious nurse, 
who, being a widow, continued with her during the 
whole of her childhood,*'_or that, when she lived in 
the vicinity of Auldkirk, *^ she procured visits from itine- 
9nt and congregational preachers,** — or that it was ^' a 
matoal comfort to her and her husband that, during 
their married life, they were seldom separated, though 
ihe never grudged his absence when it was occasiooMl by 
Cills of evangelical duty,*'— or that ^* she zealously en- 
gaged in a sale of ladies' work in Glasgow, in aid of 
the funds of the Glasgow City Mission, and superin- 
tended one of the tabks at that sale ;*'— we pass over 
these things, and content ourselves with eiqiressing a 
hope, that, if this book turns out a good speculation, 
Mr Ewing will also give to the world the **> Memoirs ** 
of two other ladies, who must have been equally dear to 
him, and both of whom, no less than the bdy to whom 
he dedicates the present volume, he is ''soon to meet in 
a deathless world.*' 



The Weeimniter lleviewj JNTo. XX, April 1829. 

London. Printed fbr the Proprietors. Edinburgh. 

WffiamTait. 
The Monthly Magazine^ Ko. XL. April 1889. 

London^ Whittaker. 

This it a good Number of the Westndnttcr Review, 
as Reviews go, in these degenerate days. Be it recol- 
lected, that, though steering dear ourselves of all poli- 
tical bias, we, nevfettbeleas, assume the privilege of ad- 
miring talent wherever we meet with it—'* from Indus 
to the Pole**— ao matter under what garb it may ap- 
pear. We think Shiel and 0*ConneU two of the cle- 
verest mai which the clever country of Ireland has pro- 
duced ; but we are not on that account prepared to oeny 
that Lord Eldon is a great sutesman, or that tlie author of 
**/rhe Breaking4n on the Constitution," in Blackwood's 
Magazhie, is an able writer. We are perhaps disposed 
to believe the Uamfltonian system a system of humbug ; 
bat, at the same time, we should never desire to see a 
belter artide m the Edinburgh Review, than that of the 



Rev. Sydner Smith in defence of it. We can ei^ the 
ingenuity of Mr Combe, and a few more of the phreno- 
logbts, and, nevertheless, we can smile to see Phreno- 
logy knocked on the head bv Sir William Hamilton, 
Mr JefiVer, or any other worthy antagonist So we can 
take up the Westminster Review just as if it were the 
Quarterly, and the Quarterly just as if it were the Wesu 
minster ; and we can be as much pleased with Mr Bow- 
ring as we are with Mr Lockhart, provided tiiey both 
support their own theories and opinions with an equal 
share of intellectual acumen. 

Thtjirtt article in the present Number of the West- 
minster is an elaborate review of Sir Walter Scott's 
'' Tales of a Grand&ther." The writer enters into a 
minute investigation of Sir Walter's sentiments regard- 
ing the House of Stuart, and endeavours to convict him 
of many inaccuracies and fallacies. This is a point 
which has been long mooted, and wiU never be settled 
to the satisfaction of all parties. There is one objection, 
however, made to the *' Tales," which we ventured to 
state some months ago, and which, we are not displea- 
sed to see, is completely coindded in by the present 
Reviewer. *' An historical work," he observes, *< com- 
posed for the instructbn of youth, should, above all 
things, be careful to point out what is commendable, 
and what reprehensible, in the actions recorded. The 
work, in this respect, fidls far short of the character of 
a good instrument of educatioiu Censure and com- 
mendation are ofien not dealt out at all, or are not ade- 
quatdy explidt ; and sympathy is wanting with the in- 
terests, the characters, and the prindples, with which it 
is for the good of mankind that every man should sym- 
pathise." This, we suspect, is the great and leading 
blemish of all Sir Walter's controversial writings, or 
rather of those writings which should have been contro- 
versial, but which are not so. 

The eecond artide is a long one in defence of the 
Hamiltonian system. That this system, which pro- 
fesses to do so much, has made so litUe progress, is one 
of the chief arguments against it, and one whidi speaks 
more powerfuUy than the most laboured disquisition 
ever WTitten.-.The third artide is an amusing piece of 
gossip and light reading, concemmg the Court of Na- 
poleon, condensed from three or four French works on 
the subject— The fourth is a political puff of a novel 
called ^< The Anglo-Irish of the Nineteenth Century," 
and the author is christened by no less a title than the 
'' Hibernian Sir Walter Scott"— The Jtfth is a short 
essay on Banking, taking the Letters of Malachi Mala- 
growther for ita text We plead guilty to not having 
read it— The iixth is an overhawung of an artide in 
No. XCVL of the Edinburgh Revuw, whidi, it is 
maintained, under a show of defence, was an invidious 
attack on Mr Bentham— the magnue Apollo of the 
Westminster Review. We shall leave Uie gentlemen 
to fight out their own quarreL— The seventh artide is a 
laborious and important one on the abuses existii^ in 
many of the public offices in which the Public R^ords 
of the country are preserved, and an account of the 
manner in which those abuses operate to retard liistori- 
cal research, and to impede the course of justice.— -The 
eifi^th artide is a flippant and very incondosive one, 
(although the author writes as if he were an orade of 
the first magnitude^) on theimportant subjectof Dry Rot 
—The ninlh is a tolerably unhitdligible account of a 
very unintelli^ble book, ^' The Misfortunes of Elphin." 
—The tenth is a clever exposure of the absurdities of 
the Disabilities and Privations afibctins the Jews m 
England.— The remaining artides, all of which are in- 
teresting, are upon the Law of Literary Property and 
Patents,-^ the Newspaper Press of Ix>ndon, — Poor 
Humpluey's Calendar, — the Expeditions to the North 
Pole,..the system of Political Police in France,— and 
the Case of the Forty-ShUling Freeholders. There is 
thus a great variety of subjects discussed ; and, on the I 
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whole» an ezceedingly creditible diipUy of talent in tbo 
Twentieth Nninber of the Wettmintter IU?iew. 

The Monthly Magufne is one of the stanchest period- 
icalt in the metropolia for the glorious Conttitution ot 
1688, and hai, like dd Eldon, battled to the Tery last 

Saap. The present Number contains, among other 
lings, a short but bitter attack on the Cabinet a dosen 
members of which the Monthly could see '' kicked out,'* 
(to use its own words,) without the slightest compunc- 
tion. On poor Peel they are particularly severe ; they 
say,.-.*^ Our hearts shrink at the mention of the apoi- 
tatew Scorn has no word deep enough for the emotion 
which his verr name stirs in us. He is undone ; if he 
were to life for a thousand years, he can never wash 
away the name his apostacy has earned to him. The 
best thing for him to do, is to fly from public life, and 
make his peace with HeaTen ; for, by his country^ he 
will be called the Apostate during Ids existence, and it 
will be the only title on his ffrave T' 

Doctors differ, and so do M agasines and politidans* 
Mr Peel, we doubt not, Is an honourable man,— 

^ So are they aD, all hononraUe mflD.** 

As a curious fact connected with this Magazine, we may 
mention, that the Printers, Publishers, Proprietor*, 
Editors, &c, sent a petition to Parliament against all 
concessions to our Roman Catholic brethren. The 
Monthly, in its Original Tales and Sketches, comes 
nearer Blackwood than any other Magazine we know. 
Their ^^ Affiiirs in General** are sometimes very good, 
and the Review department is conducted, on the whole^ 
with spirit and impartiality. 



Bu\»^M SrUM Drama* Edinburgh. Stirling and 

Kenney. 1829. 

This is a neat and correct edition, now in the course 
of being published, of the most popular acted dramas. 
It was originally projected by the individual whose name 
it bears, and from whom it was purchased some time 
since, by Messrs Stirling &. Kenney, who righUy calcu- 
lated upon its speedily superseding other more spurious 
editions. They employed, as th«r editor, Mr Hislop, 
who, till recendy, was editor of one of the Edinburgh 
weekly newspapers, and whose acquaintance with dn- 
matic matters and judicious criticisms on the stage, well 
fitted him for the task. Thirteen numbers have already 
made their appearance, and others are to fc^ow in qnidt 
succession. To each play are luffized ^' Remarks ** by 
the editor-.Jirief, sententious, and spirited — describing 
the character of the play, with a short account of its au- 
thor, and of any remarkable incidents wliich may have 
occurred during its representation. An engraved fronu 
ispiece is also given to each number ; but, although tliis 
is a very common practice, it is not one of which we can 
at all approve. Toe frontispiece to a play that is sold 
for so low a price as sixpence, must always be of the 
most inferior description. So fisr from bringing any 
particular scene more vividly before uti, it merdy spoils 
the pleasure which our imagination might have enjoyed, 
if left to picture for itself the personal appearance of the 
characters. In taking up the numbers before us at ran- 
dom, we find that Juiiet has a snub nose of the most 
awkward description, — tliat Richard III. is evidently 
labouring under a severe attack of colic, — that Justice 
Woodcock is a caricature of tlie Laird of Cockpen,— and 
that Captain Macheatft is an uglier and more dissipated- 
looking rascal than either Burke or Hare. When we 
bind uie work into volumes, we shall most assuredly 
tear out the embellishments f for we do not choose to 
have our conceptions of the immortal creations of poetry 
thus vulgarised. We may remark, that this is the only 
edition of the theatre that contains our popular national 
dramas, whidi, we understand, have been carefully col- 



lated f^xn the Edinburgh prompt-books. On ^ whole, 
we can safely reoommod the work to all those pmooi 
who like to get fbr a sixpence thatfor whiefa they woold 
elatwhera pay several shillings. 



The Book of Health ; a Compendium of Domu^ 
Medicine^ deduced from the experience cfthsmoii 
eminent modem Practitioners, London. ViseteUj, 
Branston, & Co. 1829. 

Dk Asmsteovo has said, that ^' It woold be hij^lj 
advantageous to the public, and likewise to the best 
part of Uie medical profession, if Uie predispositioQi sod 
occasions of disease were made a portion of the ednca- 
tion of every gentleman.** We are inclined to agree 
with the Doctor ; and are even disposed to go a itep 
farther, and to think, with the celebrated Howard, that 
it would, in most esses, be best were every man to be 
his own physician. He would commit blunders, to be 
sure, now and then ; but he would never have to tvsl* 
low a whole materia medica, or go through a coune of 
operations, that make the flesh creep but to think oL 
Here U a plain sensible book, called '' The Book of 
Health,** containing simple remedies for all known dis- 
eases, which any body, with a head larger than spbt 
may understand at once, and have the immediate wa- 
faction of curing himself, without bemg a goioes oat 
of pocket. We do not know the price of the *' Book of 
Health ;*' but it cannot exceed five shillings ; and die 
first time we are afflicted with apoplexy, asthma^ catmb^ 
diabetis, dropsy, inflammation, jaundice, psli/, rheu- 
matism, syncope, typhus, vertigo, or any of the other 
" ills that flesh is heir to," we intend trying whether, 
with its assistance, we may not aave the doctor*s fee. U 
we die, the Edinburgh Literary Journal must incf i- 
tably stop, and the reputation of the *>« Book of Health* 
will be rubed; but this is a frightful consonunstifn, 
which we do not anticipate. 



The Library of Entertaining Knowledge* Toi /• 
Part I. The Menageries^-^Quadrupeds, daoM 
and drawn from Living Subjects, London. Chir» 
Knight; ApriL 1829. 

This is another of those cheap and niefol wotb 
which at present swarm throughout the country. It is | 
published under the superintendence of the Soaetj tor 
the diffusion of Useftil KnowlodgCr-a very praiicwflf- 
thy and excellent institution, ranking among iu man- 
hers Henry Brougham, Lord John Russell, Sir JanwJ 
Mackintosh, Henry Hallam, Francis Jeffrey, Cspfam 
Basil Hall, and many other eminent literary and sao- 
tific characters. The part pow before us is very hsad* 
somely printed, of the siae and shape of an degantpo^ 
volume, which will extend to upwards of four hundred 
pages, and wiU sell for four shillings. 1 1 contains a nun- 
ber of engravings, executed with much spirit and fi«^^ 
and the interesting subject to which it relates is treated of 
in a popuUr and pleasing style. We understand that two 
other volumes are in preparation, one of which b to be 
entided, " The Love of Knowledge overcoming tbe 
Difficulties of iU Pursuit; illustrated by Notica w 
celebrated Persons;" and the other, '«A History tnj 
Description of Substances used in the Arts." A Fart 
is to be published every month ; and if it pnweedi si u 
has commenced, we wish the work all success. 

The Dublin JuveniU Magazine ; or ^^^^^^ 
Religious Miscellang. No. L JprUlM. Da^ 
lu3. William Gurry, Jim. & Co. 

This is a neatly printed, and very «W*°*:!?S 
little work. It is adapted for aU classes, but desifo«' 
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more especnllj for the youthful part of the Irish popu- 
U^OD. It eombines literary imQieinent with rellgiout 
instmctioB ; and, without bdag particularl j brilliant, it 
pleadng and jadidoai. PolitMal alluiioiit are avoided, 
and tliere is nothing violent or uaehrittian in the tone of 
ita eoBtenis. We should think it will meet with a fiUr 
share of cneooragement, etpeciallj in the sister Isle. 
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SCIENCE. 



THB FOlUf ATION AND HUTORV OP TRB XARTB. 

A JtTww Sp§UmqfG0ologf^ in vkieh ik$ Gr$a$ tUvo^ 
luiionM of the iarih and Animated Nature^ are re* 
conciled at ence te Modem Science and Sacred 
Hi$tory. Bj Andrew Ure, M*D, K.R.S. Professor 
of Physics and Lecturer on Chemistry hi the Ander- 
sonian University. London. Longman d( Co* 1089* 
P^62L 

Ths principle of enrlosity in man is the origin 6f all 
that he knows beyond the truths of Revelation. And, 
wliile it eottld never have diseovered these, its iudidons 
ezerdae builds around his fklth ramparts that resist the in- 
sidionsencroadmieotsof ascepticism, whidi assumes that 
portion of wisdom's attributes^ that consists In doubt- 
ng^ witiiout bemg able to nurture the noblest of its cha* 
racteristics— Belief. It thus repels, too, the more painfdl 
and pitiable hesitations and fears, whidi most readily 
infect minds whose fineness of temperament exposes 
them to the alternations of confidence and despair. 
Curiosity, or a desire to know, is the psrent of belief in 
Natural ■ and the builder of the firmest bulwarks 
around Revealed Religion. It has soared sunward,.— 
counted the stars of the firmament— extended to us the 
boundaries of creation— calculated the density of other 
jdanetfr—and messured that of our own. The meanest 
thing that crawls examines with its eailiest developed 
instinct, the habitation where it is placed. Man has 
meditated en the structure of his-...^e Earth— since the 
hour that he became, in virtue of his capacity of intelli- 
gence, its master. The first root he extracted from its 
surfiice, the first grave he dog in its bosom, served to 
show him the diversified nature of the component parts 
of that floor upon which he stood ; and the convulsions 
which it suffered, unveiled its deeper mysteries, and call- 
ed forth his profbunder thoughts. What was wonder, is 
BOW science ; what was simpk observation, is now Geo- 
i.oaT. This is the appropriate term which is attached 
to the study and Icnowledge of the nature of the earth, 
and the revolutions which its crust has undergone. It 
is not easy to magnify the fanportance, the dTgnity, or 
the strikmg and engrossing nature of invest%ations, 
which have for their aim a right understanding in re- 
gard to these objects, involving, as the condusbns de- 
dueible from them do, considerations of overwhelming 
moment--questions of long-agitated curiosity— and coC 
lateral points wliose immMiate practical utility is only 
secondary to their universal and enduring faiterest. Some 
oi the most gigantic miods that have ever adorned the 
world, have been devoted to their elucidation. The 
process has been a slow, but, in being so, it has also been 
a philosophica] one. Por nearly the last century, It has 
been conducted in the right way t it has been induc- 
tively punned. Facts and observations have been ac- 
cumulated, till the archives of science axe full of truths 
in rdatimi to it. The time for generalization has at 
length arrived. The harvest has been for some time 
rea^ fbr ^e sickle. Scattered ears have been gathered, 
whose ripeness may have been too much presumed upon 
—but a labourer, armed, and robusL and ready for the 
Urfl, has now descended into the field, and we proceed 
to show how admirably he has achieved his glorious 
bntgigiotic taiL We hall die publicatioQ of this book 



as fHends to philosophy and to religion— we exult in it 
as Scotsmen. The nroductioa of such a work is an era 
in the history of science, if to use with effect the ac- 
cumulations of previous observers be to hnprint great 
truths in the history of intelligence. This will perhaps 
be called extravagant praise. At least it is not niggard- 
ly. We avouch it to be dlsmterested. We proceed to 
prove that It is deserved. 

The title is, in one sense, a happy and expressive one ; 
but in another, it is not. As a system of Geology sim- 
ply, it is too sober and excellent to be ntf v, in the sense 
ordinarily attached to that term, since it proceeds upon 
known and indubitable data, and not on novd specula- 
tion. But, as a masterly exposition of the formation 
and history of the shell of OQr globe, embradne an 
account of the causes and proaress of Its revoluttoos, 
to ilbstrate which, every light which every sdence 
collateral to geology can affbid has been brought, and 
edlected Into a series of mutually reflectbg mci, and 
as proceeding tfom a desbe to lav before the world 
a view of ceruln intrinsic sources of change in the con- 
stitutioQ of die earth, which seem to have escaped the 
observstion of philosc^hers, but which appear to be de- 
dudble fVom modem physical and gedo^cal discovery, 
and a wish to lead popular students of philosophy, to 
the moral and religious uses <^ their Imowledge^— it is, 
indeed, entided to the credit of the term KXW, in its 
best and truest sense. 

Fittingly commendng with an Introductory review of 
the opinions which have been entertaUied on the forma- 
don and revolutions of the Earth, fmrn. the time that 
the phydcal cosmogony of Greece oonsbted of little 
more than metapnysicsl speculations, the prelimi- 
narv cotip d^mil rapidly proceeds from the age of the 
sophists to the litde less crude speculadons of Dt Hut- 
ton and his disdples, and at once boldly and distincdy 
states the author's own creed, founded on results ^ eli- 
minated from the phydcal researches of the present vo- 
lume, displaying die primary developements of the ma- 
terial system, and the great revoludons of die earth, in 
such surprising harmony with the master touches of 
the Hebrew prophet, as to constitute— In his opinion— 4n- 
contestable evidence of his bdng endued with a know- 
ledge more than human ; for be has indicated a style 
and sequence of natural phenomena, gainsaid or db- 
owned by all human learning, till the profound and no- 
vel invesdgadons of diese latter days, have unveiled 
their truth.*' Such being his basis of, and animus to in- 
vestigation, lie fidy remarks, that the rhapsodies of fa- 
nadcTsm, and the bigoted subjugaUon of science to cer- 
tain figuradve expresdons in Scripture, are alike to be 
shunned. Revdadon was certainly not Imparted to 
mankind, for the purpose of instxucdng them in any 
prindples of philosophv, which reason can explorct 
When the phenomena of nature are described, it is al- 
ways in popular language^ corresponding to the infor- 
mations of sense, llius the sacred writers, in common 
with pracdcal astronomers of every age, speak of the 
sun and stars as rising, setting, and moving, in the fir- 
mament, yet ndther our astronomers, nor the Scriptures, 
are thereby supposed to pronounce a judgment on the 
actual motion or repose of these luminaries. In rela- 
don to geology, such a truly philosophical method of 
investigsdon is here of recent date, however much men 
have speculated regarding cosmogony since the earliest 
ages. It can scarcdy be traced farmer back than the 
appearance of Mr Smith's Mineralogical Map of Eng- 
land, and the foundadon of the G^ilogical Society of 
London. 

After the eloquent, but necessarily discnrdve Intro- 
ducdon, we come to a systemadc arrangement of the 
most precise kind i the work bdng separated into three 

rt divisions, or books— the first of which treats of 
PrimordUd World, commencing with the general 
forms of matter, Ught, the atmosphere, and the primi- 
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tirt structure of the tenaqoeout globe. In it we find 
that matter can auume but three dUHnct fonn* — the 
Bolid, the liquid, and the gaseoua ; and these depend 
upon the relation between attractlTe and repuliive 
powers. Intermediate or transitive forms are potsibley 
but not of importance in this enquiry. The attractive 
force is that, which, under various modificatbns, gives ori- 
gin to cohesion, gravitation, &c Had it reigned alone in 
the terrestrial system, every thing would have been con- 
densed into a motionless mass, m which water and air 
would have been as fixed as the solid rock. This, there- 
fore, is the natural condition into which the attractive par- 
ticles of matter spontaneously tend to come, and at which 
they do arrive, unless counteracted by the divellent force, 
called caloric or heat. Light and heat are the tame ; 
if light consist in certain vibratory affections of an elas- 
tic ethereous medium, so must heat. Dr Young be- 
lieves that they may occur to us In two predicaments, 
the vibratory or permanent, and the undulatory or trans- 
ient state. Newton was of the same opinion. That heat 
oonsbts in such vibrations, seems to be demonstrated by 
a fine experiment made Imig ago, by Sir H. Davy ; in 
which two pieces of ice were converted into water, by 
their mutual attrition^ In an atmosphere at the hetdng 
temperature. We may hence understand why both heat 
and light come to possess analogies with sound. Thus 
a magnetic steel bar, set a-ringing for some time, will be 
deprived of its magnetism as perfectly as if it had been 
heated red hot; and a charnea ele^cal jar may be dis- 
charged equally by heat and by causing it to sound like 
a musical gUss. Between heat and light, so intimate a 
relatiomhip subrists, that they must be conceived as two 
modifications of the same fundamental agency. Thus, 
if any substance, even a stone, water, or air, be heated 
to a suflident degree, it becomes luminous. 

These positions are then brought to bear upon the 
original formation and solidity of the globe; for when 
first the calorific energy was made to actuate the body 
of the earth, a mighty change would ensue. The cen- 
tral mass composed, most probably, of the metallic 
bases of the curths and alkalis, as volcanic phenomena 
seem to attest, would fuse ; the exterior parts would oxi- 
dise into the crust of mineral strata, and the outermost 
coat of all, the fixed ice, would melt into the movable 
waters. Thus, if a mass of basalt be exposed to a high 
temperature, it will melt into a liquid glass, which, 
quickly cooled, remains a transnarent and uniform vi- 
treous body. Now, if this body be heated acain for 
some time, but so moderately as not even to have iu 
lubstance softened, it will become throughout its whole 
interior a congeries of regular crystals. 

The infusion of this quickening energy seems dis- 
tinctly indicated by the inspired historian of the earth. 
'^ In the beginning, God created the heaven and the 
earth. And the earth was without form and void ; and 
darkness was upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit 
of God moved upon tfttface of the toaiers,^^ This last 
idea, has been, perhaps, more truly rendered by MOton, 
in the expression, '< dove-like sate brooding on the vast 
abyss, and made it pregnant.** In this sublime con- 
ception, thus finely paraphrased, may we not, asks the 
author, recognise the impregnation of the torpid sphere, 
with elementary fire, that principle of all material acti- 
vity ? That our globe existed for long ages in a chaotic 
sute, is ingeniously confuted ; and the question is asked, 
^^ Why build a mansion in the wilderness of space, long 
ere tenants are prepared to occupy it ?** That it is no 
more than 6000 years old is. confidently asserted, and 
that it assumed its primordial form within the period 
&uted in Holy Writ, is ably argued. 

The second chapter is ^^ On Light,*' and is a mas- 
terpiece of profound investigation; leading irresisti- 
bly to the conclusion, that had Moses written the re- 
cord of creation, ttoia^ the informatioiu of sense or Egyp- 
tian learning, he would not have placed the creation of 



light three days prior to the creation of die ton, mooo, 
and stars. When, however, in the progress of rcsesich, 
we come to discover that Moses has doaibed evesti io 
their just order of sequence, an order, which retm 
could never suggest to him, and which hu Isin coo- 
cealed till our own days, even from the phikeophtr, ve 
are then forced to conclude, that he was hispircd with i 
knowledge truly divine. '<Philosophy,"ss7s Viederid 
Schlegel, *^ when studied superficially, leads to nnbdief 
and atheism ; but wheo properly understood, it sue to 
produce veneration for God, and to render frith in him 
the ruling principle of our life.** These investigslioni 
are oondurive as to the undulatory theory of light, whidi 
is confirmed by the phenomenon of the dsrk bsndi pro* 
duced in Uie beautiful experiment of the beam of light 
refitted from two mirrors slightly incUned to eadi otho, 
and which seems of itself to be quite dedrive sganat 
the emission of material particles from luminous bodki, 
for it is impossible that the accumulation and coodeo. 
sation of sudi particles, or that light added to Hgki, 
should produce darkness. Yet such is the fact; fihj 
an expmment nude in Dr Ure*s presence at Pazii, it 
was jnoved, that on causing the frii^ges produced bv dK 
intenerence of two beams reflected ftmn sligfady bcBoed 
mirrors to fall on newly-prepared chloride of tilm, 
they traced on it equidistant black lines, sepsxited 
by white intervals. It was further moved, that the tm* 
equal action of the light at the different pointi of the 
space where the two brams are united, depends oo their 
mutual influence ; for, on withdrawing one of the bcsoi, 
the chloride of rilver assumed a nmform dsrk dot in 
the very same space in which Ihies alternately black 
and white were formed, when the two suobesmi sixtnd 
there simultaneously. Thus, then, even the dense fonn 
of matter are pervaded by a luminiferous medium, bj 
whose undulatory movements the phenomena of li^t 
are produced. To the creation of this marrellotti o- 
sence, the Divine mandate, Let there be light, seeoii to 
refer. 

The next chapter, •' On the Atmotphere^** ssranei 
the well.known uctt, that its denrity diminiibei with 
its distance from the earth, in the ratio of a geooetried 
to an arithmeUcal prosression, and that its ooostitoeDt 
proportions are, 7^ and 21 of axote and oxygen, vhik 
m a thousand parts, one part of carbonic add gss maj 
be discovered ; and in relation to these proportion, osr 
author remarks, that ^^ were the bulk of oxygen qnsdni- 
pled, so that its quantity should equal diat of Uiessote, 
a most noxious air called nitrous gas (deutoxide of ssote) 
might result ; a gas which, with an additional cfasigi 
of oxygen, would condense into an ocean of am ^- 
tis, or nitric add. A slight modification of dMmieil 
affinity would convert even our existing atmosphere 
into the most corrosive of liquids ; a result which dn 
Hon. Mr Cavendish many years ago produced, by meit- 
ly transmitting electric explosions through a smsll por- 
tion of common air.** Uniformity of temperament, bov- 
ever, could akme make this medium evecywhen of 
equal height, density, and elastidty ; but thst uoitea* 
ity, from the alternation of earth and water ondie 
surface of our globe, does not prevaiL Hence a pops* 
tual circulation is mamtained ; the colder sir in osr 
hemisphere fiowing southward below, and the ''^^ 
air northward above, and so tending to equalise the sw 
temperature over the globe. •»Thus,»*DrUrecoodiid«»» 
'^ we percdve, that the mechanism ordained by Idbue 
Wisdom, ' to divide the waters which are under die ■• 
inament, from the waters whadi are above the ira»^ 
ment,* is inferior to none of those refined and bmtiw 
adaptations which lie most obvious to humsn ^^^ 
the kingdoms of life, or in the starry heavens. Bat W 
this delicate adjustment of conflicting demcstti » 
donds and conaete vapours would bave obseoied w^ 
sky, to an indc^nite distanoe, concealing for ever t» 
glonout oibs which drcnlata in celestial wpeob" 
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Hafing treatad of the first formi of matter, as oci<* 
gUially and as now acted upon bj LiOBT and tiie At- 
xosPHKRC, we are nataraUy M to the iiiTestigation 
of Tub PmiMBVAL Lamd andOcEAK ; and the strict- 
ly Geological portion of the book, some will Infer, ooly 
here begins; buttbejareasmach in error as they would 
be, were they to suppose that a physician, whose busi- 
ness is with the body of man, was wide of the right track 
of his infestigations, in enquiring how external causes 
set upon that frame, and regulate the performance of 
its functions. 

Dr Ure is of opinion so far with Granfille Penn, that 
the antediluvian world presented a greater surftice of 
earth than the present a^^ect of the globe, but does not, 
like him, hold that the proportions were precisdj^ the - 
rererM of the present They werd more nearly equaL 
Now, they are relatively as 100 to 365 nearly ; but the 
ocean was then consequently deeper, and the form of the 
earth was a regular spheroid, while it was envdoped In 
water, though there are, at this time, considerable irre- 
gularities on the surface of the earth, so that the sphe- 
roid which agrees best with the dwrees measured in 
France, is one having an ellipticitv of 1 in 152 ; nearly 
double of what may be accounted the mean eUipticity. 
These irregularities of shape consist in an unequal mag- 
nitude and density of the great mountain masses vSA 
tible lands, now standing above the waters. 

These viewa, here laid down as a groundwork, are, 
towards the conclusion of the work, brought to bear 
wldi irresistible force upon the consideration of the al- 
Iceed temperature of the modem globe ; but, with the 
sotbor, we proceed to ^^ the properties qf water^ and 
the creetum qf orgame beings.** Of the first of these he 
speaks in a passage of glowing, yet pure and lofty elo- 
qneaoe, whtieh Buffim himsw need not hare shrunk 
£toin owninff. 

In a similar strain, our author describes the instanta- 
neous ^pearaoce of vegetable life on the third creative 
day ; and takes duU opportunity to put the geological 
coodnsions at which he aims in a most forcible point 
of view, deducing hb argument ttom the creation of a 
perfect plant, the type and parent of an indefinite series, 
which does not seem to have been made a stumbling- 
block by the Botanical student, as the first arrangement 
of the mineral strau has been by the Oedogist. Yet 
the cases are strictly pAralleL 

Dr Ure next proceeds to the creation of animals— fishes 
and fowls being classed as the work of Uie 5th day by 
Moies, though apparently these two orders of animals 
hsTe little or nothing in common, and hence some scio- 
Utts hsTe sneered attbtcollocation of Mooes. Butthetrue 
naturalist admires the Scripture classification, because 
be perceives many fine analogies in it. Swimming and 
flying are, in troth, only the same act performed in dif- 
fotnt fluids. The effective instruments, organs, and 
movements, which produce or modify these acts, are si- 
milar, or at least analogous. The atmosphere is the 
ocean of the first ; and the sea that of the second. But 
fithcs enjoy their domain much more fully Uian birds; 
for they can traverse it in every direction— rise to the 
▼ery stuface, sink into the abyss, or repose themselves 
in any part of the fluid itself. The regular winds favour 
or modify the aerial vovages of birds ; the currents of 
tbe ocean regulate in like manner the migration of its 
shoals. The instinct of generation, which can be satis- 
fled only on coasts, constrains fish at each return of 
■pong, to quit the deep ocean, and approach the shores. 
The females arrive first to deposit on the land-banka 
die burden of their spawn or eggs, and the males follow 
to fecundate them. Hence it is obvious, that fishes 
could not have animated the watery abyss, which cir- 
cumfnsed the globe before the distinction of dry land 
ttd ocean existed. Thus we find the Mosaic statement 
■^licdy accordant with one of the most refined discove- 
w> of Natural History. Wherever the land presents 



the greatest extent and variety of surface to Ae sea, 
there tiie fishes jnost abound. It is for thb reason, that 
the great southern ocean is much more sparingly stock- 
ed with fish than our northern seas. 

Man was then created, and endowed with that prin- 
ciplo which, we have shown, has led to the confirmation 
from inducrioo of aU that Revelatioii has told him of 
the origin of hb earthly habitation, and its glorious 
garniture and habitants* We must now, however, leave 
the more flowery path of flencral obserration, and ac- 
company our author thiou^ some of the invaluable de- 
tails of his profound and laborious work, although we 
cannot follow him through all the rare and vari^ lore 
he has brought to bear upon the conclusions which we 
shall shortly state* Multiplied observations have 
shown, that the crust of the earth is composed superfi- 
cially, or to a moderate depth, of certain stratiform or 
schistose rocks, which, being devoid of organic remains, 
an tenned Primitive. Chonieal science demonstrates, 
that the cmst of the earth consists mainly of six sub- 
stsnces, silica,Of the matter of rock crystal, alumina, or 
pure day, iron, lime, magnesia, and potash. Silica, in 
the cryst^line form, is called quarti, and is a laige con- 
stituent of the primitive mount aJnSi ■ . granite, gneiss, 
and mica-slate. Gneiss and mica^te are nearly co- 
extensive ; they are arranged in planes usually panUel 
to eadi other, the mica-elate being, for the most part, 
uppermoet. ^ But," observes the Doctor, with a flsli- 
caty of style, that distinguishes the volume ttom the 
most of sdentifie works, <* their wide-stretched foli- 
ated planes aro seldom or never boriiontal, or concen- 
tric with the curvatun of the earth. Ther usually lie 
at highly inclined angles, like tables resdng on their 
edges, in a nearly vertical position. In very many lo- 
caUties, vast irresular masses of granite are seen rising 
up through the sdiistooe fields, as if these had been up- 
heaved and dislocated by its protrusion, <m<I sp^re thrown 
like manilee round its shoulders and base. We, there- 
fore, conclude that the primordial earth, as it lay be- 
neaUi the drcumfbsed abyss, wss at first endowed with 
concentric coats of gneiss, mica-slate, and day-slate, and 
with partial layen ot* semi-crystalline lime-atone; that 
at the recoided command of the Almighty, a general 
emptkm and protrusion of the granitic, syeniti^ por- 
phyiitie, and other nnttratito rtKks, took place, which 
broke up and dtvaled the schisu into nearly vertical 
planes, similar to what now exist, leaving commensu- 
rate excavations for the basin of the sea.'* 

Quarts, felspar, and mica, blended in distinguishable 
crptalline yrams, constitute granite. Quarts, fdspar, 
and mica, m crystalline scales or spangles, consdtute 
gneiss. The mica-slate formation consists of the mine- 
ral of that name t interspersed with masses of quarts. 
These A»m the three great primidvo envelopes of the 
earth. 

These primitive rocks, pnshed, as now, into visibi- 
bOity in various parts of the worid, aro then described 
at loigth, and with an extent and variety of resources 
of information, and skill of arrangement, which make 
the deuil as ddightful as it is instructive ; iodeedf we 
find then ;ample, but not superfluous evidence '^ to 
prove that granit^ po^P^yy* ^nd syenite, is an erupted 
rock ; the Atlas which has raised on its shoulders the 
gigantic ridges of gneiss and mice-schist, that consti- 
tute the mountahi Ovations of the globe ; and that thus, 
by the expansive power of the internal agents already 
described, the crust of the earth acquired those irregu- 
larities of eminence and depression, that modified the 
geometrical spheroid around vhidi the waten flowed, 
and gave it that distinction of dry land and sea, whidi 
fitted iu surfaos to become the dwdUog-plaoe of organ- 
ised beings.** 

We must here stop for the present; but shall re- 
sume the ooDsidemkMiof this interesthig work next Sa- 
turday* 
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It hM oncn ocenmd to me, in refltetfaig uptn th« 
eip«ri«nea of mj pMt Ufa, thu it lolghl contributg Id 
Kate uicuun to the pramotioa af ■ m^bty objaet, wtn 
tlagjmax lo glra to tbe wflrld a »keteh of iheit daical 

laboun, dclalliog fWitliftill; fuch eiron uid nlMakci 

M b»™ been ramcwd by eipericDce, with ih« methodi 
which biT* proitd mott cffniual in AaithetfnB the gnat 
object of ■!! pTeaehing~llia ipiritual imptoTMnent jutd 
comfottiiig of the HopU under thdi niDlitrr. There 
Me Duuir aged «»* experieDced clernmen, »hi), ftom 
Tuioui cauaee, would wlih to nMy and do ooau- 
qaentty avirid, the publlcttr of a regulu and iwuaK 
publication, who might, notailhataDdiog, be Induced, 
Id a tdpoctabla periodical, lo pitarat to TOong preadi. 
en in partlcuUi, tboae naolci to which the weelity and 
regular ditdiatge or clerical duty ha* eondueled ttaeai. 
And a« no one better qualiSad hu hilbetto anne for. 
ward, I ihall dedlcite a hw paragnplw to the aubject, 
rathn br way of a pravoeatite to othen, than u anj 
thing like a fair ipcclincn. 

At the timeof myordhiatlon, 1 wMpo M i ai edof lotne 
efghteeo or iwentf tcnnona, which, at the laie of two 
discoancapcT Sabbiih, waa praviiion for nine oi ten 
week*. Tbeae aennona 1 tcm «« diidnetlr and empha- 
tically ■) I could I but after the noveltj had Mibtided, 
I obicTYcd, with a degree of diiappalnloieot, which 
pride uugbt me to diiguiie, that my eoDgngitian wu 
nciihcr lo numamna nor *o attentin u I could hare 
wiibed. I eodcsTOured to aootbe mr real dlaippDinl- 
ment, in the itodied ptaiaet of a few pnaonal frloida, 
and in the Inilnuatlona, that injr oongrtgation were by 
no means a proper jury upon the nuriti ofa well-wriu 
ten termon, — ft^etful, ai I waa at the time, and fear. 
fuUj ao, that the great mau of the people, in order to 
be initructed, niuic Snt ba pleaaed, and that the praie: 
of the inore lettered minoriiy on aucb occaiioni ii real 
and metlud ceniure. Oh I how often do we preach at 
the froDt Beat in the gallery, and oier the hcadi of nine- 
lentha of the people below, whibt the more learned ot 
intellectual indirldual, at whoH praiie we an aiming, 
ia in no acosible meaaun iufluenod, or capable of be- 
ing influenced, by any prtaching whatertr. How long 
1 might luTe continued thla diigraeeful practtce, I 
cannot erm Roeu, had not laioKH, the mother of in- 
Ten^oD, (ridaiteam t) together with ihame, the parern 
at limea of irirtna and reformation, coma in to my aid. 
My ■locli of written, and, aa I deemed, welUeompoaed 
aermoDs, came at laat to a doae. In the courM of the 
delifery of which I had contrived to conjure up,- Ann 
the dejnha of apathy and llttlcaaneaa around me, a moat 
reproachful and regularly returning " yawn." To thii 
" yawn," howeTcr, with the cli«aiDi[anee before alloded 
to, I owe my future uteftilnesi aa a preacher of the 6<M- 
pcL 6uch an the meani by which good ia exltusted 
from eril, and Ood'e wiedom ia muil^ted even by the 
pemniliei of our nature. Had ihia inanireatation of 
wearineaa and inattention baen oae ot Ihoae ailent with- 
drawinga of the nnder fhim th« upper jaw — aceompa- 
nied, aa in the lutaDce of a dog, with a half-auppreaied 
guttural note— I belietra that It might hare failed of ita 
effect ; or had it evca been one of thoae ordinary drawli, 
which an immediately aueceeded by a anuff, and an 
effort to abalce the aool into attention, I might have Im. 
pated it to the wtmkoem of one common nature ; but it 
waa audi • yawn as mw migfai be anppoaed to give, if 
condemned to wear out a liity years' impriaoaoienl in 
a dDi^aon,—«o long, ao load, and 10 rounded of^ with 
• d;ii% eadaatca cf '^ a woe rarglDg on da^air," that It ■ 



me. To add to my mortiHeatiaa and diNOnemiMi, I 
waa cotnpcUed to percelfe that it was emitted by nc o( 
my own elden, a parson of singular good teiH ui 
gqoi feeling, on nligioua subjecta in particular. 

Aa my original itock of acnnoni had been compesed 
— what is called the moral plan, and ■" ■^"- 



eihlbii, and aa 
aapect waa aignment and reasoning.— a kind of gladiiW- 
ship in which the triumph and Tieiory was un M n- 
nuu with bin who not only oiigiiialed, bat mediU 
tbeoMnbat — Ibetboagblnenowof chaociBgDyplB, 
and, tnslMd of lh« argniiMOtatlve, inMaodag dw fs- 
thetio bito my diacoatsca. Tba whide book ef M, 
with the Lamentaiieas of Jeremiah, waa laid oadataa. 
tributloa fbr pathetic teats, and U^ and glawiii||ic- 
tores were dnwn oa ^1 sorts of aDbjccu whid aUt- 
led of feeling appe^ The Ima^Batira waa eilltul 
in this warfare with the fadlaga, and Inataooaa of doiaaj 
and safllerlng were dragged from ejtrf^ixj life. H 
witneat to tlw Inth and the power of Scnptunl iatBi- 
lion*. But all would not do t though the towitgidai 
manifestly Inenased in nnraber, the dnadfal, BKSa. 
irollable ** yawn" oimtlnued aa regnlar as the ai'i 
aieenalon to fats one-o'clock etation In (be heaioa 
What wat now to be done ? Vanity, arif-conctlt, be- 
aides all the more l^illmate slatertuwd of dutf, be- 
near, usefulness, and popularity, urged an on ward men. 
ment~4noiher eSbrt — to accomplish (hat upon ■bill 
my happiness as a man, as well aa my respeetsbilitj M 
a Chriitian, depended. 

Shall I undergo the Impntatton of "rdigbnni 
fu" — offanaiiEisin I — if 1 hoe state, tbatoninykiui^ 
and beneath the oulapreading of an andcnloU, to a 
Sabbath afternoon, I fint received the impreMkn tlal 
there waa aometbing wrong — if not in the docuiiB 
whidi I preached, at least in my method of stating lad 
enforcing them. I preached against erery rice, — I ta- 
fbrced every virtue, — I steeped my eiliortatlooi in ill 
the oil of feeling, — arrayed them In ail the tpaile d 
simile, in all the force of argument,— -yet siUl Uiey ■b< 
comparatirely Inefficient. I read over my Bible aiic*i 
and, Inparticnlv, iheEptslIeaof Paul; the seeks me- 
ad to fall from my eyes. I bad all aloi^ been poldpfi 
inadrertenlly, the cart before the borae. T had beo 
czhmiang the blind to see, — the dead to feeV-jhefamc 
to niii,..Ztbe deaf to hear, — and my cxhortatieoa bad a- 
rofoaledin — nothing. In looking around ms, Iiavtbil 
the labours of many ministera, whoae talents and scqivt* 

ucbcs ettt 
jlh their minii- 
In looking hivanlt, I could not but ftel, ibil >» 
eihort to obedience, without pointing to the nm»i 
was little less than an insult, or an absurdity. Ii"* 
mediately threw aaidc my pen, my papers, myargi- 
mcnta, my paiheticBddrasesf and, with the Bibk doc- 
trine of « Di7iHK AID " to be sought and ta beka- 
tarted, en one morement can be mue adranlagMW^ 
1 the Christian travel, I reached at once the bmi« *■ 
the evil,— arrcsied attention, — clothed my pulpit «h» 
with red mantles and erey hairs, — fiUsd (bt dtaco 
from door to doer, — an^ a* an rTpn-ifneMam crati^ 
almost Immediately nlenced my rawnlog andit«i 

So fat my experience goea; ana witfaawordot ta«n 

Inference, 1 shall conclude. . 

The doctrines of ths Croaa, takm ia ih^broatasM 

moM enBgdlcal seme, an die only doctttaai «U<a> 
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being laited to tbe exigendet of our DAture, will, or on 
be OKfuL Yoa may reason, but the people sleep— 4>r, 
if awake, the argument is either misapprehended or soon 
forgotten. Vou may make moring appeals to the feel- 
iogt ; but the iron taken from £e fumaeo does not, 
with greater certamty, harden into steel, than does the 
Dstoi^ heart under such temporary and evanescent ex* 
dteoieoL You may give new meanings to old words, 
and discover great critical talent and taste in your dis« 
quiiitions, but the hard-wrought artizan will not an* 
predate jrour labours. Whenever, however, you taie 
up the doctrine of exposition, and hold up to his view a 
picture of himself, such as he is oompeUed to recognise, 
in ill his native incspability and deformity, yoiv,have a 
hold of his attention, and through that grasp you may 
drsg him, or, more probably, draw him, from dsrkness 
unto light—from the power and dominion of sin, to the 
power and the privileges and the freedom of the sons of 
God. 

Theie is an advantage, too, in country congregations 
in particular, in extempore language. The speaker 
thai, and thus only, identifies himself with his hesrers. 
In propoition as he acts upon them, they act upon him 
in return. In the act ana the attitude of one who is 
counselling from the heart the hearts around him, the 
ipeaicer feels an expansiveness of soul, and a facility, a 
nchocis, a warmth, and even an elevation of expression, 
which, in die soJituide of his closet, he would nevar have 
sttsioed. He feels that he is placed at the helm, and 
that whilst the ahip advances unider his control, he him* 
lelf is borne along in the very act of directing. Extem- 
pore language 10, of all others, the best suited to a coun- 
try congregation ; its very redundandes and inaccuracies 
loidff it so much the fitter vehicle for conveying a last- 
ing impression. The great error of written sermons is, 
their accuracy and fre^m from redundandes and re- 
petitions — ** Outta cavat lapidem.*' When the same 
idea is repeated again and again, under various and 
thifUog aspects, as is generally the case in extempore 
•ddresses, tlie bearer's attention is not only arrested, but 
/iri, upon the subjea of discussion. In approadiing 
to tbe edifice, he has various peeps from various open- 
ings in tlie winding avenue. Now the frontway bursts 
ppoa his view Crom the left— now upon the right— now 
it moves away, and seems to lose itself amidst the trees 
on the one hancl, and now amidst the gardens and the 
thmbbcries on the other, — and long ere the visitor has 
slighted at the portal, his imagination has compassed, 
snd his memory has stored up, the various aspects which 
the edifice presents. It is no longer to him the naked 
snd nnassodated outline of a simple building, but has so 
mixed and mingled itself with situation and sunshine 
—with light and dbade— with tree, garden, park, and 
ihhibbery, that anv one of these associations wUl io- 
stiBtiy reosll the whole. 

If this illustration apply to txtempore addresses in 
general,'it is peculiarly appropriate in evangelical preach- 
ing. There is a richness and a latitude in gospel 
doctrine, and gospel imagery, and gospel feeling, pecu- 
liarly adapted to amplification and illustration. The 
naked and definite virtues and vices present to the eye 
of the orator a sharp and a distinct outline. There is 
no blending or shading— no hovering indistinctness on 
the confines of each ; but the Mount and the Temple 
of Zion are softened and sublimed on the eye, by the 
descending radiance of unseen divinity. It is impossible 
to contemplate them without feeling that all the sur- 
rounding landscape is hallowed by their presence, and 
that the points from which they may be viewed, and the 
lights, under which diey may be seen, are numerous, 
wied, and striking. It is not possible to touch a string 
in the mighty harp of Revelation which does not awaken 
*&other.Jand another till the whole instrument be at- 
tiu^d into harmony and corroboratif e intonation. Ear- 
»M<fi«s«, too, that first, second, and third thing in all 



popular addresses, is infinitely more compatible with 
extenopore than with preconcdved language. To what 
does Vr Chalmers owe nine-tenths of Mm popularity, but 
to his fririous and overwhelming eamestnessr— to the 
swelling feature8,-^e hoarse intonations,— the convul- 
sive graspings, — the onward, upward, sidelong, grace- 
less movements, — the all that indicates to every child in 
the passage, and every gazer in the doorway, that the 
speaker is completely in earnest,— that, as with the com* 
bataots at Thrasymene, even an earthquake would pass 
under him unnoticed, whilst he is grasping and throt- 
tling his subject ? But if ChalnierB, all powerful as 
he is, even under the disadvantage of dose and pertina- 
dous reading, were to disengage himself from the Bible 
and the eusmon, and to stand forward in the pulpit as 
he does in public meetings and assemblies, how mudi 
would be added to his g^antic stature, and how irre- 
sistible would be that earnestness, which was cramped 
and hampered by no reference to pre-expressed similes 
and pre-traced characters ! 

Let every rouog preacher, then, be an evangelical 
preacher ; and, should his lot be in the country, let him 
carefully study his text, attune his whole soul to the 
spirit and importance of his subject, and then, in the 
hith that utterance will be given, let him utter boldly, 
earnestly— and he will thus utter successfully — the mes- 
sage of God to man. T. 6. 



THB BNOLfSH LADY* 
▲ rmAOMEVT. 



I HAD gone one evening with my old friend, the Mi- 
nister of Glenfinnan, to visit some of his parishioners. 
It was a summer evening, and the breexe swept past, 
balmv with the odours of the birch trMS and the moun- 
tain heather. In the midst of that romantic solitude 
stood a cottage, the tasteful simplidty of which corre- 
sponded well with the wild and interesting scenerv. 

^* That cottage,*' said my friend, <^ was once the re* 
ddence of no common men. It was in the winter of 1 7— 
that two brothers came to dwell in it ; their names, their 
rank, were alike a mystery. They called themselves 
Fits Clare ; but it was understood that such was not 
their real dedgnation, and the rustic dwdlers of the 
glen knew too little of names or heraldry to have frit 
interested in the matter. I, however, felt a deep and 
searching interest ; for the bearing of these two brothers 
was noble and commanding. They wore the Highland 
dress— thev were inseparable-i-shunned all social inter- 
course, and sought only the sodety of each other. When 
they walked together in our lonely glens, with thdr black 
plumes mingling with their blacker hur, they looked 
as though they had been bom to sceptres. 

** There came with them a hit and dying girl. The 
tie which bound her lo their fortunes was, uke all con- 
nected with them, mysterious and unknown. A wifr 
she was not ; and even though the name of the English 
maiden had not differed from that of the brothers, her 
southern accents would have told she was the native of 
another land, whilst the Fits Clares were- evidently of 
Soottbh birth. And yet the bratth of censure could not 
have lighted on the pureand gentle creature; and when she 
wandered among our woods. In her melancholy beauty, 
the rustic turned aside from his path that be might not 
disturb the ' English lady.' Every Sabbath she came, 
leaning on the arm of the elder Fits Clare, and humbly 
seated herself in the house of God. I never shall forget 
her, as she sat there in her pale loveliness, with her 
calm eyes raised to the heaven to which she was hasten- 
ing. Sometimes I thought, when I saw her of a Sab* 
biuh morning, that a heiJthier bloom was beginning to 
slow upon l^r cheek. Alas f that bloom was but the 
fearful brightness of disease. Summer passed away, 
and autumn came ; and not so hat did the ydlow leaves 



fade upon the branches, as faded the laos of the fair Eng. 

Ushgitl. 

'^ At last, I was one evening called hurriedly to the cot- 
tage of the strangers, and I was led to the chamber of 
the ladf . She lay upon a couch, supported by pillows ; 
and it was evident that the hand of death was heavy 
upon her. The elder of the brothers leaned against tiie 
bed ; his face was hidden by his hands, and by the dark 
masses of his black and diswdered hair; but the convul- 
sive groans that shook his giant strength betrayed the 
agony of his sorrow. The younger brother, too, was in 
the room, but his grief was quieter and more composed. 

* You must now leave me,' said the dying sufferer, 
extending to each of the young men a fsir i>ale hand. 
The younger pressed his Ups often and fondly on that 
little hand, but the elder threw hinuelf passionstely upon 
the couch, and flooded her face with his tears. « You 
must go, my beloved,* she softly whispered, * else lime 
will not be allowed me to reveal'—^ 

« Yes ! yes V interrupted the young man, * it must 
be so indeed ;* and imprinting one more frantic kiss 
upon her pale brow, he rushed from the apartment. 

<^ The ladv turned her eyes after him with a long and 
eager gaze; then, with a strong effort, raised herself upon 
the pillow, and looked wistfully upon my face, as though 
she would £ain have made me the bearer of some melan- 
choly tale. The struggle was vain— no sound passed 
forth from her dying lips— the darkness of death was al- 
ready on her brow, and her sweet eye had become glaxed 
and heavy. Once I thought I heara her murmur, ^ My 
babe— my fair darling.* But I know not ; for the sounds 
were low and brolttn. I bent more closely over her ; but 
it was too late,— her lips moved no longer,— and ere I 
could leave her side, she was a corpse. 

*^ When I told the melancholy event to the two bro- 
thers, the younger bent his head, and said, * It is the 
will of God;' but the elder ieH down in a fit, like a 
weak woman, at my side. We placed him on a couch, 
and I opened a vein,and then left him to.his brother's care. 

<^ When I next saw the strangers, it wasatthebnrial 
of the fair creature they had losU The brow of the 
elder brother had assumed an air of stem and hopeless 
desolation ; and when he heard the earth rattle on the 
coffin, the blood gushed iW>m his mouth and nostrils. 
On the following morning they had left the glen ; and 
now, the only remembrance of those roystertous people 
is the green grave of the English lady.*' 

Obvxtixts. 



ORIGINAL POETRY. 



THOUOHTS AT MIDNIGHT. 

By WUUom rennedy, Author rf ** FUfid Fandet/' ^c 

ATthlshoor, while the toU-wom husbandman deepetfi— 
Whiie GuiU wildly revds, and Woe darkly weepeth— 
In my pale midnight watch would I humbly addren 

thee, 
Beseech thy forgiveness, and fervidly Uess thee^ 

My fother !— My Ood I 

Myyetfs are not many«^my sins vHthoat number— 
I have walk'd in a dream, now I wake from my slumber, 
And look on the part in the past which I*ve bome^ 
As a trrnvdi-aoil'd garment in weariness worn, 

And thrown off at ev& 

How happy'tre they who can find, in reflection, 
No thought thatcries, Shame ! itoabhorr*dr«oolleetion$ 
Whose days shed the light of tranquillity round them. 
To cheer and support when the world has bound them 

With soul-galling chaina. 



But wreldied is he whoM career is in blindnea, 
Who Joins hands with hatred, and battles with UndoM } 
WluH keenly alive to a fine sense of pleasnn^ 
Abandons the cup of ddight for a measure 

Of poisoQ most fool! 

And such have I been, but too bmg, to my sorrow; 
I've done that to-day which I wept for to-morrow; 
Still loving the right, and the wrong still pursoini^ 
Making vows to be wise^ and yet madly renewing 

Old ffdlies again. 

I have dream»— I have dreams by these dull midnight 

embers, 
Of things which my sonl with reluctance remember^— 
Of dear household scenes^ where at mom, droopiBg- 

hearted, 
With eyes raining tears^ in my boyhood I parted 

From firiends now no VMt, 

Their seats are all empty— it were vain to depkre thn; 
Yet I wish that dark fate for one hoar would rolan 

them. 
Until from his lips whom those kind ones loved desri^t 
They heard his heart's grief that he ever severely 

Their fond bosoms pahi*d. 

That wish is opposed by the Justloe of Heaven ;— 
'Tis right man should suflRer before be*s foigiven ; 
And O ! never dagger cut keener or deeper, 
Than u s e l es s regret o*er the poor silent sleeper 

We*ve ii^ured and knred t 

I see through the lattice the stars dimly gleaming— 
Blest beacons of hope o'er a trouUed sea beaming— 
I turn firom thdr light to the being that made tbeo, 
And pray that the beauty in which he array'd tlum 

May one day be mine I 

Thou know'st—0 unknown !— whom to nams esn we 



Who art vi^t thou art— hast been still-^bslt be eftf- 
Thouknow'st that thy creature, now humUed^eferetlM 
With his weak hnman sense doth ainoerely adore tlie»- 

Then hear him I— O hMT I 

hear him !— now hear him, while the fire of Usiilrit 
Is undinmi'd by the curse all are bom to inhorit! 
And grant that, onmo'ved by' life's joy or life** somrw, 
Man's smile or man^ frown, he may act on die memm 

The thougfata of to-ni^ 

1 ask not for ridieo— for power I cart not— 

To win them as most mortals win them, I dare not— 
And the fiune that I covet. 111 never here know il— 
I may not de ss r i e it— yon cannot bestow it, 

Blind brothers of day ! 

But golde mi^ O God ! in a course still I mp rof lfl g t 
As this orb round the sun, in thy light always moviiig) 
And let nought unholy arise to conceal thee 
Frook him vdio^ whenever he ceases to feel thei^ 

Contentment hath none. 

May fliy Ufe-time glide on as these night-sands sregoio|» 
To eternity's ocean, a quiet stream flowing ; 
O my soul, be thy waters still pure as they now sre! 
StiQ Uesd'd-lcst they wander-0 Lord ! with ^ 
povwr 

To torn them to thee ! 

Then 111 gmp thy cold hand, mystic Deadi ! as ths IstfJ 
High-priest of a temple with clouds on its glory ; 
And though in the portal the pilgrim may fUtcr, 
Hell forward with joy when he thinks of the sltsr 

Bri^t burning within ! 
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STANZAS 
WBITTnr ABOVX TBS COmV 07 KT rATHXI. 

Mr lonely qtliH miqr go forth, 

And Msrch thia mortal splMffv^ 
It neV will And aiieli preeioi» eaitii 

As that whicifa alumben here i 
For in it dflq»ly lie the whole 
Fricoicw aileotioDa of my oouL 

Tei ! not a thong^it of lore is left 

Within my throbbinf hnast ; 
My heart, forlorn and deeply deft. 

Lies bmied in dark rest ; 
My UA la not my own— 'tis shed 
Into the cold breast of the dead. 

My ihthcr ! oft with JoyfVil glow 

I thoui^ht to be the stay, 
On whidi the worn and drooping bough 

Of thy declining day, 
A Arm and healthy h<dd might find, 
Kor tremble in Misfortune's wind* 

Bot soddcnly and stem, thoa hast 

Been t4Nrn away from me ; 
And wildly throog h my heart has pass*d 

The blow which shirer^d thee ; 
I «t th9 splrit*s life-Uood How, 
And in me trickle deep and slow. 

I cannot raise mine eye to heaTen» 

To fsxe npon thee there^ 
My loft]r thoughts in Tain ha?e strlten 

With tsrriUe despair ; 
My loveiy my whole affBCtions stay 
Deep centred in thy wasting day. 

And yet I call to mind the time 

When we would fondly speak 
Of liTlniC ^ another dime 

Tlian earth's, so dark and Ueak— 
And in my mind I led once more. 
The struggle from the earth to soar. 

But tis in Tai»-'tis like the frmU 

ConmlaSoos of the bird, 
Stretch'd, sordy wounded, in the Tale^ 

Its flnUeringB unheard«-*- 
In Tain it idldly shakes ita wing, 
It cannot frnm the ground npqiring. 

And yet— and yet— I know this blade 

And awful fit will fly. 
And let my strugi^ing spirit bock 

To lock inspired on highy 
Where greatly Uest abidest thou— 
But ah! I cannot do it now. 
Gkufowm 
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SCOTCH AKD ENGLISH SONGS PRENCHIPIKIX 

I V.^Ftf Banh and Braes o' bannie Doon^ 

Bhrage imaiH^i— doux c&teaux» 
Ne montreas phis Totre all^resse I 
Ne diaatex pln% petlts oisfauTi 
Ayes ipeed i ma tr lst ess e ! 



Tu romps mon ooeur en gaxouHlant, 
Oisean, qui dans les fleun te i^^9g — 
I>e Joura henreux me souTenant» 
Dejoun partis^— «h I pourjamaial 

Id J'almals fiJre un dons tour. 
Voir des roslcn le bean mflange^ 
0(k chaque olseau chantant llunonr 
Fait qu'i Tamonr mon chant s'arrange, 

Mon corar fbt gal,— je pris la roee^ 
EmUdme d Tral d' Amour dirine ; 
Mon fiuiz amant a pris ma rose^ 
£t ne m'a laiss^ que rapine I 

V.-*2fy LoveU in Germany^ 

Mon amant est loin de moi ; 

RenToyea-le! 
n combatte pour son Roi, 
Mais il m'a jur6 sa fbi ; 

ReuToyes-lel 

Son arm^ est d petite ; 

ReuToyes-le 1 
Faut mourir on prendre ftiite^ 
La Taleur H sa limits ; 

ReuToyei-le! 

Tdn amant gardalt sa Ibi; 

Bdledame! 
Mais n pfrit U>in de toi, 
Combattant pour notre Roi; 

Tristedame! 

Ah! son &me est done rarie; 

Destmort! 
n ne Terra plus Julie^] 
Ni son aim6e patriei^ 
Tout m'est obocur en Tie ; 

Plains mon sort ! 

LomxA. 

LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIBS. 



RmAT MoaosN } and VALsaia, oa thi Citadsl of thb 
Laki.— Gopiet of thsto work*, which have Jutt istuad. or an 
•boat to i«ue ftom the Edinbuigh Prcn, mdied ut too hot in 
the wedi to appear among oar literary noticst to-day, bat we 
hope to do jottlos to both next Saturday* The fint is a Nord in 
three TdonMi, and the woond a Poem in two. They are the 
primUkt of two anthon who have not hitherto been beftne the 
pubUe. 

OaoAHS AMD PaassrraaxANSi— Tlie dlaeuMioa czdted on 
this raltfeetdoei not Mcmlilwly soon to lots its interciL Betides 
the pamphlet by Clsmcus, which we reviewed aome weclu ago^ 
two others are shortly to appear. The one entitled, " Observa- 
tions on the Use of Instrumental Music in the Pahlio Worship of 
Godt addressed to the people of Scotland in general, and to the 
Members of the Rdief Synod in particular i by a Presbyterian.** 
The other, " An Apology for Instromentd Music in Churches,** 
which we undentand wUl be Atom the pen of the Rer. Mr Ander- 
son of OUsgow, one of the Rdief Oetgymen in that dty. 

The Bdiior of the Bfgiti ComrUr anaounoes a new monthly 
Miscellany, to be called the " Eloin LiraaAaT MAOAsnrn.* 
Bach Number is to eentain 96 closely printed ISmo pHSi* end is 
to east only 6d. 

Mr Colbum has sanoaneed a New Weekly Paper, the first 
nnmber of whidi is to appear neat Saturday, to be called «• Tna 
CouBT JovmiTAk** Its pages are to ftunish a mingled teoocd and 
review of all matters and events (politioal satinets alone except* 
cd,) whIdi are calculated to interest that dass of readers who cone 
within what is understood by the *' Court Ordeb* Thto may 
seem to be an interference with the peculiar province of the 
ifonting Poii, and one or two other f M hi o n a b ie new spap ei t ; but 



itUlntlieluuMlfofti|ilxittdpii])Uili(r»ndive thaU Mthowh^ 

Tb» SaooBd Toliimt of Mr TytlMli HItlovy of Aeotfnd it an. 
nounonlfortlM tMiof thiiBiMith. Thte volniM fednp down 
the History to the AoeaMkm of the Room of Stewarts andooo- 
tahitaneii«airyiiil»tliaoQB4lti«iof thtpaoptoofStotlaad, in 

thoae early times. 

We are infonned that Moon hat a new mualcal woik in atUto 
of ooodderable forwerdneti, which he detignatei, <* Lagendary 
BaUadt.** Manyof theotdndodlttareaalaoladbThintelCand 
others supplied and hamoniatd hy Sir John Steventoa* hit old 
friend a *^ coa4)ntor* 

Mr Sheridan KnowlasT «' Alfirad" tetCiU hi thehaadtof ttieCoaA- 
mittee of Drury Lane, who paid him« some time afo, three hon- 
dredgntncas for the MS^ which the present lessee raftia es to give. 
The Management of Gomt Garden hate etpr esse d their wilhng- 
ness to pay the mm t bat this oflkr the Drury Lane Committee 
have decUned. 

Sin Hvunnmr Datt.— Sir Humphrey Davy^ death wnt an- 
nounced oflSdally at a reeentmeeting of the Prendi Institute { hut 
later intelligence hat readied thit country firom Rome, by which 
we learn that thit eminent indiTidual is not only still in the land 
of the living, but tttat his health is iroproring to much at to af- 
ford Mr hopet of his ultimate reeorery. 

The first number of an Irish Cathotte Magaaine, witti themotto 
«* Happy homes and altars ^trr hat Just been published in 
Cork. 

In the SubalUnft fortheoming rolume of Talcs of a Chelsea 
Pensioner, there are six Tales,— The Gentle Recruit,— A Day on 
the Neutral Ground,— Saratoga.— Marda,— A Pyrenean AdTcn- 
ture.— and The Rivals. The worli will appear speedily. 

Mssniro of nmcnna.— Thit degant and gentfemanly exhi- 
Mtion. which is got up atmually, with mudi taste, by Mr Roland, 
takes place in the Assembly Rooms next Saturday, when the com- 
bined influenoes of music and bri|^t eyes will no doubt excite the 
ArtUta to the moat brilliant fmtt of armt. 

MunaAT'a Concsxt.— We were glad to peretlTe thatMrMur* 
ray*t Concert-room, oo Tuesday erwitaig last, wat filled to over- 
flowing. At a TioBnitt, Mr Murray it not more distinguished for 
delicacy and expression, than for fire and fbree of execution. 
Compositions whldi teem to have been iitteiided to baflle all hu- 
man fiddle>ttickt aretohlmamerepasthne, and Maysederor Dal- 
Sot present to him no greater difllculties than he would find in a 
Scotch strathspey or Irish jig. We mentioned last Saturday that 
Miss Inverarity was to sing ft>r the first time in publio at this con- 
cert. We were mudi pleased with her d^tmti she has a ridi and 
powerful voice, with whidi, after a little more cultivatkm and 
study, she may aeooropUsh great things. 

Datid WiLKia*— (FVom tht Oi^fard lAtirary GoarMe.)— The 
genius of Wilkie Is at once original and national. The tranquU, 
and se arch i n g, and tarcattic tplrit of the North it virible In all 
his compositions. He seldom ritct Into the region of poetry i and 
hat no visions of angels ascending and descending. HIa heart 
and hand are with domestic lift ; and in scenes of hontehcdd ha^ 
piness or sorrow he b unrivalled. He has the exceUeaee of the 
Dutch school, without its occasional gi oa sncss \ and he has added 
atendemess and pathos of his own, which Hft Ms worlis into tiie 
r^on of perfect purity and eleganee. His ddieaey Is, indeed, 
remarlublet not the ddieaey alone whidi dudca what la oflbn- 
sive to modesty, but that nice perception of character, whIdi 
avoids' whatever b broad, staring, and onfrc His genius leemt 
akin to that of Allan Ramtayi and he has the same graphic tatte, 
and ttie same skill In ddlneating ordinary UAi, which dittlngnldi- 
ed the author of the Gentle Shepherd \ whUe the freedom of hit 
tondtes, and the fascination of his groo|4ng, remind ut of Burnt. 
On an hit eariy compositions, his native land Is impres s ed very 
k^bly ; and we k>ve him for It— Since Wllklo painted his first 
pictures, he lu« tiavdled In Fnaee and Italy, In Germany and 
Spaint and the eharaeter of hit later workt heart evidence of fo> 
reiffn landa. He hat painted PUgrimt at Rome, and Patrlota in 
Spain t and liad he not done andi wonders beCbin, we would have 
wdoomed hia new prodnetlont and Mt change of style, at we with 
to wdeome all the woriu of our benefactort. Bnt we think on 
the Blind fiddler, oa*e Vllaia PaUticiant, on the Rent Day, 
or on tho JUading the Waltrloo Gaaettei and the Washing the 
Feetof Maleor Female PUgrimt, the Hymn to oar Udy, the 
Sleji of BarHtP— I and the Patiiofs Council of War, ftde away 
before then. Vet there is great beauty of groofiiv, and nice 
sasMcof ehtneler, and tlw motteiquitHe timptteity, and rich 
dep<h of eolonr. In ttiete eoMpotJttons, and we are not tnre tliat 
tfaeyttenottbehaatofhltwoika. Bntonrheextltaointentety 
national, ttuitwecannot lisd their beauty at we ought Wela- 



ment thatsndi a spirit should tfoaader Iti stragfhcnltdtem 
and Spaniardt, and leave tomany toenet of homebred )ej, sad 
humour, and teriontneat, nncmbodled. Why Aoold ks MA 
abroad fbr what he can find In abundance at hoBse? EvayTfl> 
lege abounds with diaracter t every glen has its little coterie of 
peasants and poUtidanst the rustic at the pkmgh, die ihq^had 
on the hill, the weaver at his k>om, and the hheksmith ia Ui 
foige, are all characters, after thdr kind, modifiod by dfesn. 
stances and ednaadon. To one neqnelnted whk the ii«idc es- 
joyments, the rustic deWghts^ the amodng absorditiai, sad ham* 
less foOiea, of the agriciOtural population of die island, a Uwb* 
sand pictmwa prea en t themsdves, emblaaoned with the oc^IbiI 
spirit and Adta« of Old England. Our national pottry, too, a 
f^ll of Imaget of graee and btauty t and the songs of Seodad 
alone contain more aeenet of a domotte and ehivahoas attne 
than the whole Royal Academy could embody ia a emtnrT. 

RoTAL SocxsTY.— At the last meeting of the Royal Sodity of 
Edinburgh, on the 6lh inttant, the Kdth Medal, whidi had bees 
a4}udged to Dr Brewster, was ddlvered. Tlie late Alena- 
der Kdth, Esq. of DunnoCtar, conveyed the sum of cnstboa- 
sand pounds to trustees, to be applied in the moonsr «hkk 
ttiey should think best to promote sdentific im p rowoestt, 
The trustees havhif had the approbation of Mr Kdtb, vn- 
sented six hundred pounds to the President and Coaneil of ike 
Royal Sodety of Edinburi^ at an nnahenahle fkad, the iflt^ 
rest of which, for two sucoessive years, should be given n t 
priae to the author of the most important disoovsry ia idoee 
made during the same period, la any part of the world; bntcon* 
munifated, for the first time, to the Royal Society of Kdinbonh, 
and afterwards published in thdr TranMctlons. Sometimeafo, 
the prise for the first biennial period was awarded by the eoosdi 
to Dr Brewster. The prlae^oonsisting, agreeably to the tens of 
donation, of a gold medaU and a handsome ^eoe erf plate, TO de- 
livered to Dr Brewster, by Dr Hope, V.P.R.S.E., at thenMedDc 
of the Society, hdd in thdr HaU on the 6th current Dr Hope 
then stated, that the discovery for which the priae was avirMi 
was that of two new iuids exiding In mimtte cavltias iatte iai^ 
rior of the crystals of several difiteent minerals. 

TheaMctU Gofdp.— The Coborg, Sadler's WeDs, the Saner, 
and the Adelphl, have brought thdr winter season to a don, bst 
are soon to re4>pen. Ducrowls at Astley% andasvoDdafUa 
ever. Easter qpeetades are about to be produced at both the tstgt 
house s . Keen has been p e ifoim lng In Cork. We d» vooder 
that he has not been brought here.— We have had HinF.H. 
Kdly for four nlghtsb In whose praiae we oennot say niodi> She 
is to be succeeded on Monday by T. P. Oooke-the ssMk, sod 
the NiOfuf<r.— The young lady we mentioned In our Isst, made 
her if^ftvi in the part of RoHm on Tuesday. She to prtCtr, nd 
has a sweet dear vdce; but, Amn her Inexperience and qvsmt 
timidity, it to impossible yet to dedde aa to her abUitiei. Ho 
Chief fault seems to be a want of animation; andwethkikitii^ 
to say, that if she aspires to the prander r«J^ here, she bastfiO i 
great deal to learn.— Alexander to to open the Caledonita Thestit 
for a month next Wednesday. 

Weekly List of Peufobmavcss. 

April 11—17. 

Sat. The Youitg Quaker, 4 Ki9f and Ctar. 
MoN. Romeo and JiMet, i^ Bottle Imp, 
Tuna. PoM rfHtmomr, PemmaHon, 4 naslae. 
Wnn. Jmn«8A^e,Da^qft€rtkeWeddlmi,4^D$, 
Trux. Jettkmt WUk, ^ ValerU, 
FBI. Theatre doted. 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Ettridc Shepherd feqnests us to rocntkm on vhd nil|)Mt 
we should like hto next communication to be. AUwecaassf n. 
that with the genius he brings to bear upon every sehieeti ** ^ 
not think he can go wrong. LH it he grave or gay— voj*^ 
prose— just as the mood to on him. The great mW«tihooUB» 
him to attend to is, that Oie sooner he ft voon us the beltn^^^ 

We shaU be glad to recdve the Botanical and Medkd roen 
which have been obligingly oflbred us.— The artide by 'jA 
Northern CorrespondenT will appear aa aoon as we oa tts 
room for It— A review of Dr Memefs «« History of the Fkt 
Arts* in our next.— *' R. T. T."* of Glasgow makes soayis gg^ 
tions by which we may profit. The aut oai ai ih s wejmxBiiw*** 
time ago will be delivered with an early Nuaaber of the ^v^^ 

In our next, a tctne translated from the W aUi ni Hi ii V Cwpw 
Schiller. ., _ ^ 

We are much pbaead with » The AuM Bagger Msn/ bnt 
diouldUke to know a Ittlle more of Its htolory>-Therei> good 

promise in • • A Scene at Sea," by " L." of O»"oek.— vJ^C 
that the Unes by " W. A," the Venae «« 0« Spring,* and " IV 

Song of the Spirit,** wtl not suit ua. . 

Our London Letter of Ihto week to nnavoldaMy petqwocd. 
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J?M|r Morden, A Novel. 3 rolf. Edlnbufgh. 
(I. A. Douglas. 1829. 

Tb|S work ponlet us a little. The aathw is by no 
means destitute of abilities, jet his book is full of ab- 
surdities, aad^ what is worse, serious oflRnees against 
MMmd morality and correct prhiciple. In some passages 
these is excellent writing, strong original thinking, and 
highly proper notions regarding men and manners ; in 
many (Mhers nothing is mscoverable but the most care- 
lets composition, the most distorted and erroneous opi* 
nions, aod infringements, of the most psinful and repre- 
henaihle kind, on the ordinary laws of polite society, 
not to say of religion' and rirtoe. The general impres- 
sion left b7 the work is« that the author has tidenti, 
which he might have turned to a far better use; but that, 
not being gmded by steady principles, and, moreover, 
bdng particularly inexperienced in novel-writing, he 
has produced a book which, by all ordinary readers, 
will bepononnced dull and disagreeable in the extreme. 
There is next to no plot ; and as the persons introducecl 
^ not in any extraordinary degree exdte our sympa- 
tliica, the incidents connected with them possess little 
interest. Beay Morden is a young man of respectable 
family and tolerable promcts, who comes down to 
Edinbnririi to study medicine, having previously fallen 
in love, first with a Miss Dunsmore, whom he has seen 
ooee or twice at Brighton, and then with a servant girl, 
called Susan, whom he seduces, and afterwards writes 
falae sentiment about, u$que ad nauseam. Getting tired 
of Edinborgfa, he visits the Continent, returns to Lradon, 
lives in the most dissipated and profligate manner,attempts 
to coomiil suidde, goes mad, is taken to Italy, meets there 
with aooie ridiculous adventures, baring agam fallen over 
head and eaxs in love with a girl at.fint 'sight, in a 
wood near Fknence, quarrels with her, comes home, and 
after writing anodier volume to make up Mree, Anally 
marries Miss Dunsmore, and becomes a reformed rake. 
As m story, therefore, Reay Morden is below contempt ; 
and wore it not for detached pieces of writing scattered 
through it, and particularly in the first volume, we do 
not know what redeeming points it would have possessed. 
Even these, ho#ever, of which we shall say more imme- 
diately, cannot excuse the recklessness, in pmnt of mo- 
rality, which pervades the whole ; and the fact of this 
reduessocss being coupled with some abilities, only makes 
their p e r i eisi on the more conspicuous, and calls more 
unpentively for the critic's lash. We are willing to be- 
lieve that this fkult is partly to be attributed to the 
nataral canJest hardihood of a youthful writer ; but 
Plough ** youth should be fearless and fVee,'* it must 
i>e p«t throogh a course of severe purgation, if it ever pre- 
sume to assau. In aprinted work, tnose important barriers 
by which the decencies of life are preserved inviolate. 
On this score '^ Reay Morden** has our severest oen- 



Wt have said, however, that the book contains pass- 
ages which indicate talents much above mediocrity ; 
and, as we are always anxious to cull an author's bes 
things, rather than point out his worst, we subjoin se- 
veral extracts, which we are sure our readers will peruse 
with considerable satisfaction. They evidently indicate 
a strong (rather than a very well regulated or refined) 
mind, which thinks for itself, and is not afhdd to ex- 
prett its thoughts. 

LOTS AT riRST SIGHT. 

<« I always love at first sight. I hate, abhor, detest, 
despise, abjure, the cold calculating dod, who thinks, 
compares, coUates ; examines firom top to toe by square 
and rule ; enquires about friends, connexions, interest, 
fortune ; dives into petty matters of settlements, pin- 
money, dress, liveries, equipages, and establishments ; 
looks into the rent-roll, sums the total cent per cent, 
and then proceeds right regularly to court ; who, seeing 
a dragon in every woman, and perspective families in 
every girl, trembles at a marriage where Plutos is not 
priest; and fastidiously shrinking from the fascinations 
of beauty, as the sensitive plant at the touch of a finger, 
retires from the verge of femhiine attraction, like the 
leaman from the wave before the fVowns of a coming 
gtle. No ! I give a loose to my fancy ;— I revel in 
ideal perfection $ I roll in imaginative splendour ; I see 
my mistress lovely, young, and fascinating ; I endue 
her with the purity of the vestal hymn of a seraph 
choir, and picture her in my heated brain like the un- 
fading fiower of Syria, ever blooming, beautiful, and 
fkesh. I would wish to be ever thus in love, my mis- 
tress absent fVom my eyes, but her Image reflected In 
all its viridness fh>m the mirror of my heart ;-^foT 
w here's the honour of loving a womsn. ■ of behaving 
dutiful and kind — administering to her wishes, wants, 
and little numberless requisites— soothing her sorrows 
and assuaging her griefs, when she is young, lovely, 
interesting, and of large fortune P I question much if 
Jupiter himself would have required more to have ren- 
dered him a good husband and constant msn. No ! 
'tis the loving, the adoring, the marrying — ^but in this, 
after all, we need not be too precipitateu-a woman you 
have seen but once or twice, of whom you nothing know, 
but that she is a woman, and in whom you are likely 
to meet all the blandishments of the sex, mingled with 
reciprocal love ; or, on the other hand, all the miseries, 
unhappinesscs, and bickerings in the world :..'tis this, 
and this alone, that constitutes tiie honour. The very 
uncertainty makes it delicious." 

TH0U6UT8 OK CHURCH-OOIKO. 

<^ I am ever willing, at prraer times and places, to 
breathe my aspirations to that Being of whose mcompre- 
hensibility I tremble to think; with whose goodness 
and greatness I am ever surrounded; and by whose 
might the heavens, the seas, the winds, and the tides, 
perform their stated tasks,— the wide world his foot- 
stool, the universe his resting-place I But it must be 
alone, in the thick and silent solitude of woods, and 






irildi, and wildemeMef, where the vougfa xockt give 
glory to hie name, the mountain torrents thunder paMuit 
to hii gtea«ne*t, aad watlng focetts kdleltijahf to his 
hnBdMOfable Majesty !«M)t iti ^ meAitatife ftORieiita 
of unfathomable thought, when the soul, forgetting and 
forgot by things eztenal, loses itsdf in its own awful- 
nese, and turns to an Almighty cause) as the helpkM 
infant to the mother's breast I 

^^ In public worship, there is mudi to disturb attention, 
mj' the pom* and lircuaiiuictf of tniii,*..<n4dy pit- 
sions brought Into action, whidi slumber in solitude ; 
and devotion not unfrcquently has little to do with the 
MNsnMK oiWMUS M MM ■tDQOiBaoai psfganoiM i oo 
not wish to be serere or cynical upon ute fair sex, wbsD 
I say, that I do not think there axe many in any one 
C D ugf e ga tioB, taken at random, howerer large, abore 
twaoty and Mow thim, who go to pray. Husbands ; 
tktle^attle I worldly ideasf diets; the conlloemeot 
daring the week; a new bonnet, pelisse, mnff, or beao, 
avs'aU powerful alluieMients in the eyes of fbniles, 
wUch, added to the desire of being seen, admired, stared 
atysquesaed, and talked about, would cause them to tU 
sh the cfaipel of Satan hhnself, if he wen but to beeone 
a tebkmable pfsncJiflr on earth. Let this not be con- 
strued into disrespect or bad opinion of the * down of 
creation.' The rault is in human nature, and not in 
them,— -'tis in the sex, not the indlTidual. I 4oTe 
women too weU not to admire even their peccadil- 
Iocs. They err from a good motive— they dread sin- 
guUrity; and, being naturallv gregarious, wherever 
one goes, all follow. If Lady £vergreen or Mrs 
Sims thinks Dr Crabjaw an excellent proidier and 
good map, she bores her acquaintances until they take 
seats in his chapel ; and if she have a large circle of 
five or six hunmred friendi^ and money to give them 
entertainments, they follow her like a flock of chickens ; 
and, in a month or two^ the worthy doctor's chapel is 
converted, from a house of prayer, to« fashionable as« 
semblv of soented beaux and ribboned belles. Those 
who «nibt what I say, had better vitit any of the fa- 
shionable ' luUtimes,' or chapels, in London, and then 
they will possiUy think less of cn^pel-^ing than I do. 
For mv own part, I never visited any of these temples 
of fashion, that I did not come oat infinitely worse tnan 
when I went in. lever saw too mudi to distract attention, 
^too many beautiful faces,— and too many eyes darting 
contagious love i lips that pouted a wantonness of rosy 
healm ; and forms^ and arms, and hands«i.Jiot to say 
any thing of dress thst made me conjure up In fancy 
the palace of Eblis, or the Harem of Samarcand* There 
was so much beauty, and pomp, and human spleDdear, 
that the Creator was lost in his own werki.*' 

XSIKBUAOH. 

<^ To a young man without acquaintances, Edin- 
burgh, for the first month or so, Is the very city of blue 
devils, €nnult and hypishness. Thers u no part in 
which he can itroll, and mingle with the youth and 
beauty of the season ; no arca£) where elegant languor 
and Mshionable folly may be -seen to advantage ; no sa- 
loon, in wliich all that is frail and lovely bloom, smile, 
and sigh. It U the dty of professions ; learning and 
literature there take precedence of fashion and pwade ; 
and) instead of the gala beau and flippant coxcomb, 
that one encounters in the west end of Babylon, the 
paper-bearing lawyer, and the hurrymg medical, alone 
obstruct the way. 

*« Bten Prince's Street ii any thiag bat a fashionable 
resort ; fbr, except a few awkward, meagre-looking en- 
signs, just CO commission, and valetudinarian veterans, 
wounded at nrad-walled forts In the Bast Indi«^ with 
hcM aad there a palUd.faced debauchee of a medleal 
stadent, looking as if he wen the sentry-box, and not 
tke wasdnnan, ^ disesae,— one or two respectably dicsa. 
ed lawyers^ with eeaadoaal eonntrf-eoorins, and little 
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misses, like Virginias, going to school,— there ii no 

Eretension to gaiety or fiubion. The elite do not dunk 
qoiu the thing tobefteenofUa In thai stieei, tod 70a 
soon bentae acquahited with til the tteti that sMetr 
there ; and as tint part of the terrace, which is sllotted 
to promenading, is not extensive, you wiD, in the oooai 
Of the moming*s walk, meet and re-meet the ismeper. 
sons so frequently, that you may count ttie wrinUei io 
the old veterans* faces, and the bought curls on the It- 
dlti* hMi. No < Sbade%' nor ^FitH' Cooit,' nor 
any place, in short, as I heard a Cockney, wbocame to 
spend a week in the Modem Athens, exdaim, < fit fbr 
aCAHoftofi.' This irae eertitfllyffieMtetl} iNMsi* 
-tiphratie waa the favourite figure of the speakeii*' 

▲ 8TUDEKT*S IlTVSKtOtr. 

** There wele seveti cafie^bdCtomed ehtin, one wfi, 
a tripod stool, with an earthen jar upon it, and two ti- 
bleSf— ^one in the middle of the room, the other io 1 
comer* The latter was laden with booki| plates ^ 
instrament-cases, surgical, astronomical, survevingf uu- 
sical, and geometrical, — spiled up like a mpouQ*i 
goods, one above the other, * in mndi-admM diior. 
der,' tOl they nearly touted the aelling. Oa Ike Isar 
were boxing-gloves, books again, and masks f^ tacsi. 
In one eomer shot-b^ts and guM^^-lialf a seste sf vlak 
and broken foils ; baskeMiUeks, fUhing-rsdi, sad ai 
innumerable quantity of bulleta, thot, and slufi ; onr 
which \mj an iron ladle, need fbr raehing lead. On tie 
other sloe, alemUes and retoris ; a galvanic baiMiy, 
with dee^lcal machine. Jars, botdas, and visb, iia# 
nwMTO^ of all shapes and siaes, over described hi aCMM 
of Jlfo/eHa Jf#ifI(a,--f)N»m ttift e6nieo-spb«eidiI, tf 
the alobulccyllndrieal ; -^b^sidst tloppen of enki 
wood, and glass ; flasks, doilli, tttd plsMi ef lesibei; 
and Uat, not least, a bladder isi 1m*s Urd, pendiDg by 
a pleos of whip-eord Ipom the top of the wiodoir* Inrs. 
riout Uttk AtfMMIs. weri the rsM of piledmatie tpMA. 

tosi raeks fbr hoUHntfvialfljflMi which varioetemr* 
ed rsgs depended I while flnsgtneftti aad knerpieoM of 
minerals, plaeed In wooden ttays, ft videa into wb' 
partmests, attracted tfie eye by their gUtiartng, md fe* 
lieved the dulnsat of the seene. There was leMdy 
space to move, without ecepping on eeneihkii ; tachai 
little brown paper parcels of powden, poufidsd siBin^ 
aad dya tabscances 1 tod, onoe or tatce, I wss tiRVvs 
into a vifdeM pen^tatloii by Che axpleslen ef diMa- 
tinfbAlls. The iridk were deeotatoiwidi msiy«r« 
bot-agrceable-looking plattt of tko human body; mA 
others, reprseentiog what I at fhM eoncdvsd le be du* 
gramt for sfndying the manner of piMfi^ caiateo-biu^ 
but, on nearer inspection, dlseatered to be IXMni^ 
of Dalton*s Thedry of Atoms ! ^era was ako ft «i- 
catttre or two of d*e late Queen, Sir WilKtm Caiti>» 
and Lord Petetsbam i aeveral groape af haoMa ttA^ 
bones, legs, and arms, oMt and fmfed, la Ibe auuw 
of armoury, to add to the eff^ec. On the ehiBae7«plM 
burned an dd-fashioBed bronae lamp, wifh a peb tlei 
flame, round irMeh were varioas siralle ef taittalif*-* 
dogs, hawks, and erows ; and, on the #hele, t histwid 
of odds Abd ends recalled to memory the ranentewj 
of thoee nameless repositorlei, about the n e lah N « ri>wd 
of Wapping and tile doAs, over the bUek llaiHi m 
which, la white oonenmptlvo*looking chMwlens it in- 
scribed, < Dealer fai Marine Storee*' 

^ I was 00 the point of ringing, to enqalft if I btl 
not been shown Into the lambeNroom byanttalBe^vl*" 
I was attracted to the fitepUde by one or these ottg^ 
ly tmelle often experienced In the p r u ea td t l eo ef ffti^ 
mied studies, but of which, AC that thb^ I hadneiiivj 
and, on peeping hito the grate, taw a heart, ^i^Mchl 
soppoaed a sheqp's, a cairs, or some other ariflun, 
but which snbsequettdy turned ool to be a haoMfl tf^^ 
tore's. In (he last tti^ of potreflMtkiD I I didflO» 
meddle with it, but got thit informatkm aftcrwtfdt 
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F^on M Hfvw, 1 UtaanSlt kolted up again ai Uie 
mioteJ-pieet^ and lav wiMl^ m my pie? loos ezamiiia- 
tioiL had Meaped aotiaai vkt Umw aaJWttliiarfa in 
spinti, a tapa-worm, and what I loimriaia aft« kaoMi 
vit tht dned windpipe of a man, wbo waa haMad Sm 
nmdv. Aboft tbe numtd-pieoe, agafait were different, 
ned IMdoi aT i ifti iB l ayaBala< luiigiM together 
Ukeabtmehofoadaaab Tlw piw«g|aw aiieh > gUn I 
—wu hung iHtli waada^I begt Ihi Aadtf «f Linnaaa 
pardon !^I mean plantt ^ tiftj d<twri|iiaij fieui^ 
dried, and diying. 

« In a reoeea, whldi th« gbttn of the apaftoMnt had 
at first pretenfed flie firom 0btervifi|L but which, now 
that mf ejet had became aceiiatomM td tba dim liffht, 
was Tery etident, 1 diacofeied tkpUmoJhrt*^ an iEoUan 
birp, and a caaa of dii^liag«pUtolCi On iho piano waa 
a tray of stonea from tba Jnediiawaliaaii, nai the label 
informed me,«-kBaniaoi, Gapa«Coaaty aod tha iia%hbour. 
hood of Seringapatam. * mm »• 1* i^ta au l and J, « he*g 
irrong here/ touching my Ibrahaad*'* 

A good manymoM paisaM of idmllaf kind, might 
be selected; but, aa soon aa thla wu done, little would be 
left bebtttd but ** leather and pranella.** Aa • whole, we 
cannot recommend ^ Acay Motdan** to oai leadeia ; 
bat hare some liopfa thai the aatbor'a Bast production 
will be of a puref and baltaf khid« 



Fallerg; ar^ The CitUtl tf ihe Lak0» A, Poem. 
B? Charlea Doyne Silbry. 1 fidai Bdlhburgh. 
Olifer and Boyd. 1829* 

We hate ple«aaia in directing the aAtaotlon of onr 
readers to this work. It ia not viihout aome of the 
faolu incidental la yovng wtitani but it fontataa many 
beauties which amply l adaa m its fanpavfaciiona, and 
which, wbik ih«y Ifidlaatf tbt Maaania of ganiia, also 
imply the probability that Ita rotliM tdikf amenta will 
be of no mean kind, seeing that ao much baa baen done 
at the Tery ontaet. Mr 8lUert*a ehWf error k one which 
" leaoa to virtnc*a aide ;** hll fancy la too atuberant, 
and, conaeqaoDtlyy hia deacrlptions are too pratracted, 
and too frequently introduoad. Hadheloppaaoflragood 
nnmber of the oyav4«^iiHant ahaota« Ua voav would 
have gained in strength what it lost in length, and 
would ha»a aibaddd ta anUttary ninda Ibwar apportu. 
nitiea for caTiUi^ aad elltiolain* 0«f wwn opiniona, 
bowefer, with tlMae of 8lff JaiAiaft llaymdd% ut nefer 
so maeh iBflactned bf tha abienea of dafteta, aa by the 
preienoe of bcaanr. \ft obaarf a fttr erron in Mr Sil. 
levy's book, which may not aaailv be ftmedled when a 
lit Je more ^pcriadca has tamed tha axoaiaiT«ieaa of 
imagioation, and given additional aolidity to tha judg- 
ment. Wo BnAi on the other haod^ much to be pleased 
vitb^ aad bail with aonadenaa and graiifiaalian this ac- 
ces<ioo of a-firanh and afdaswminded knrar of ^e Muses 
to the list of thoae whoae namea are already familiar to 
tbepilbUeaaf. 

We do not iHah ft pfiiia IndlaaHmiimialy, or lo eo. 
nrarage unpoofttably i we ahall, tharatea, maailan tba 
two leading drcoroatanisa whidi In our eatimation en« 
title 3fr wUfty to tha aonuaaadationa wa ara diapoaad 
to bestow npoft Mm. Tho^lfal of thaaa kt that onr ai« 
ibor haa CTideatiy ool takM to wfltinp paatty (aa too 
•naoy persona do)« manly baaaiai ha Mt hia InAwta*. 
tion waa too llmltad, «ad hk mind too tAMlUtaiedf to 
psnnit of hia« writing pfoat* It k a eotomon miauk^^ 
ibat a certain aosceptfbHlty ^ Ming, fogather with a 
iifelineas of fancy, are of thamadf es sufllcient, not only 
to constitute a poeL but (o enable him to produce poetry« 
No doubt they wm enable a youngster to produce aenia« 
thing whldi may, by courtesy, be termed jwe^, and 



whichf when eopiad neatly into a ]ady*a album, m^ be 
read with much applause | but though Horace haa aaid 
truly, that ao noan can baa poet unlesaha be born ac^ he 
newer meant that a bom poet might sit all hk life play- 
iag with hU flngera, and that imenerer he opmed hk 
1^ poaky woiUd flow qpootanaotialy Irom iban* No | 
the poet mnat warit like othat man. At achool and col- 
laga ha aanst kboati ha maal axplaia tha wkdam of 
philoaophy, and tba tovalaaka af adanoB f ha must see 
laoaainlod with tba woika of an aad of 
Knowledge mtm torm Iha anblttatom of hk 
Mvy I iod Ota Of tba thhigi that nfo, ha muat weora 
bright teekak wbkh point peivhanoe to thinga that may 
newer be. This kaoMcIt (and no amall one) which Mr 
Sillerj poasasaes. Hk clsailftil lora, hk adentifla in- 
fbrmation, and hk habita of indnalriatta raaaarch, are 
apparaoi in almoat awary page* If hadaaaribto ate«r« 
nament, the minutest kwa and cnatoma of ahhraky aaem 
lamiliar to hhn i add ha aaoae^fnantly pfeaeato mtmf 
wiwid and glowing pictnrea of daeda daiia In the daya of 
tba abkld and tha lana% wbldh wmt St Palaya, mk« 
sart, or Sir Walter Scott, might not hawa baon aabamed 
to own. Ifhoapeakaoranatiefentaaade^allthatech- 
nicali«ka of arcbitactdia aaam at hk inger enda ; if be 
aaecnda a mountain, geology opana np her atoraa for 
him $ if he lands on an nninnabJtiid iiUnd. botany poors 
her treasures into hk kp t the still midnight finds him 
pointing to the heafaoa wiib tha wand of tha aatfoooBaar I 
and the weaael that beara him to dlalant landa, carrlea 
with k a eartona Obaerwit af aU tha Batanl phaaamsrta 
of the earth. Hence Mr 8illery*a warsea aro eakulated 
to aaowey« not p ka a ai a alona, bai ako innrttcMtrnf 
which ought to be the great aim of all wrttaAi and the 
thief obfwt of an reaMa. Mora than a third part of 
each Yoluma k occupied with notes, illusteatiwe of tha 
tett ; and eren a hasty gUnca at these win show that 
Mr Sillery haa not been throvring away the InvaloaUa 
i^>ring«time of his days in dreamy Iktlcssneai a poet, 
perhi^ from tha aradky bat a poet stiU in a stato of 
mfancy. Mr SiUery haa cultiwalad hk mind | and the 
maay ladkattoaa of hk hating dana ao, aaotalaad la 
the work before us, k the jlral r aaao a why wa hold it 
nonby of aottwuf adatton* 

A eeeond aad no less powerM oonaldaratfon fiidocea 
aa to haatow the meed of pndae upon onr author. Mr 
SiUery*s heart k hi the rig|ht plaoa. Hk prfndplea are 
pure, hk feelmgs are atvong, aind hk enthuaiaam, aa yet 
tmimpaired, k aU directed towarda kudabk objecta. 
He k a paafknato admirer of nature in an her moods ; 
he k full of benewolence towatda aU hk fellow.creaturea ; 
there k none of the liitleneas of fake ptidef or of morbid 
seosibilitw, or td harsh misanthropyt whether real or 
pretended, about hk book. Ha writaa» aa a young poet 
alwaya ahoaldy honaatly aad unaffbdadlyt pouring ower 
hk subject tha warm glow of aailwa, wirtaoaa, aad h aa hhy 
aentimenu Hera and fbaro ha k p r oaa i a» axtrawagant, 
tedioaai UiflatadH*hal thaaa ata lmp«faoCiona wo aia 
ever dkpoaed both to Ibrget and to IbigifO, hi behalf iit 
yoang genius nobly eommendng a career where awcn to 
fail k honourable. We thhik there k erery reaaon to 
beliewa tfkat Mr Sillery wiU not fidl. He k deeply em* 
bued with the best part of a poet*a natural—the warm 
afflBctiona and ganarooa aapiiaiiona of the aoul, from 
which aU that k selAah k aaokidad« and whkh dawaia 
to a m bisaa ti afalq^y by l iiiii g tha gt ia m patto of oar 
nature. 

We do notintand dw^UiiigOii llieatory Of ** Vidlery.'* 
It k a romanae of the daya of Ohiwalry. and fhO of the 
apirit Of tha (hnea. In soma roipecta, tiie plot k rather 
awkwardly managed, and A pMt*s prlwUega baa been 
taken thronghont, or infringing pretty eatensiwely on 
the confines of probabiUty. T)m aosaa k laid prind- 
paUy in Spain, though it changea oosaaionnlly to Ara. 
bia, and, for a caiito or twO^ to Aa kknd (beantlfBl aa 
theIakofPahna)hithaPenkniaa. Seraraldatacfaad 
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pMsaget which we shall extract, will supply a tuffident 
idea of the author*s style and abilities. In cbivahric 
descriptions, Mr Slllery is always very happy ; take for 
example the following spirited passage, with which the 
second canto opens : 

How dark are those woods in the solltades wliere the 

spreading chestnuts grow ! 
How green are the oaks o'ershading the brooks that 

meand^inc through them flow ! 
How gloomy and still the pines on the hill, scarce wa- 

▼inc a leaf to the breeze ! 
But how bright is the dance of shidd and lance aU glit- 

tnlng between the trees I 
Ride forth ! Ride forth ! from the gloomy north, ride 

forth fi^om the dismal wood ; 
Each lofty lancet advance! advance! and shield with 

thy cross of blood. 
They come from between the dms green, a dashing and 

dashing tier; 



All dieathed in stoeL from bead to hed, a hundred 

knights u»pear ! 
By the coronet in his helmet set, by the lofty plumes he 



By the cro« on the fidd of his bumi8h*d shidd, and 

cuirass of gold he wears,— 
By the gauntlets bright of silver whiter in which his 

lance is grasp'd,— 
By the beldrick fidr, with jewds rare, and brilliant 

cuisses dasp*d,— 
By fiildiion emboos'd, and cuirasa cross'd, with crimson 

bands on gold,— 
By ydlow spur, and ermine fur, with cognisance un^ 

rolled,— 
By beaver barr'd,lby knightly guard, by slatdy bearing 

bold,— 
And by milk-white steed, I read, I read, that this is a 

baron of dd. 
He comes from the chase^ with lance.and mace, from 

hunting the wolf in his den. 
With him frt>m the hdghts a hundred knights acre wind- 
ing down the glen- 
Through thicket and brakes by river and lake, and un- 
der the rodcy steep, 
Their chargers of Uack all follow the track that leads to 

the verge of the de ep 
Their steeds are prancing, plumes are dancing, hdmets 

glancing bnght,— 
While sabres are gleaming, armour beaming, and pen- 

nona streaming white. 

It Is not too much to say of the following graphic 
sketch of a knightly feast in Baron Vallery's castle, 
that It has an ^omeric aur : 

Not Haerlem*s organ, with its awful peals. 
Roaring through twice ten thousand tubes at once^ 
Could equal the loud sounds of dadiing bdls. 
Horns, trumoeta, shalms, and ringing atabala, 
Ptalteries and timbrels, monochoras and pipes, 
Cvmlwls, tambours, bugles, and kettle-drums, 
Harps, rotes, crowds, lutes, guitars, and duldmers^ 
Which fill*d the hall, and roO'd along the dome^ 
Shaking the fretted work and drapery. 
Like thunder flowing into harmony. 
White plumes are dancing round the burthen'd board. 
One hundred knights, all cased in poli8h*d steel, 
Like iron pillars, on whose capitals 
Wave ostrich feathers, at the banquet quaff 
The rubv wine, and carve with gloves of steel- 
Round flows the wine, and loudo* grows the mfartb. 
—The feast Is o*er— the sewers remove the load— 
The laugh increases— silver goblets ring- 
Fruits M all kinds are piled upon the Iward. 
« Flagons,** the Baron cries ; — « Cup-bearers, hereu 
Fill up these goblets! Tdl the ceUarer 
We want more wine. Com^ minstrds, sweqi your 

harps.*' 
" A toast r a toast!** the gallant warriors diout : 
" Looff may the griffon on the banner spear 
Of Vallcry wave upon her loffytowers— 



Joy to the Christian trouMe to the Moor— 
Shame to the crescent— glory to the crcoi!'* 

We are not qafte sure that even in ^Msimke," 
many passages will be found more sphitotiiriDg, mi 
accuratdy descriptive, than that whidi we subjoin t 

Beneath the Baron's banner bnad 

A thousand knights had fidn 
Fought for the lovdy cross of God, 

In Bsleotine and Spain. 
And, sooth it was a goodly sight 

To see them on tteir steeds ; 
With blazing shields, cuirasses bright, 

Gdd, Btee^ and silver weeds— 
With nodding olumes and lanoes long. 

And scarfii or every die ; 
Silk pcnonods on anpear-heads strong, 

Like rainbows or the sky ; 
Bdd crests above their h^nets set, 

Ridi arms upon thdr shidda; 
The red cross and the griffon lit 

On ffold and silver fields. 
While battle-axe or martd hung 

Bedde each saddle bow ; 
And ponderous falchion clash'd and roof 

With jewdl*d hUt bdow. 
To see the silver spurs on hed, j 

The fretted caaoue on head ; 
The chaigers barded all in sted, 

F<^ war and tilting bred. 
Their housings with escutcheons, too^ 

£mbla2on*d every one ; 
Red, green, and sable, pink and Ihu, 

All Duming in the sun. 
With chamfrons bright. 
And plumage white, 

And boon like arrows springing^ 
And arching manes 
And golden reins, 

And bdls of silver ringing. 
Of all those gallant warriors brave^ 

Alonzo was the bravest ; 
Of all those knirhts who bore a glaive^ 

Alonzo was the gravest. 
And why ?— the bloom of youth was brigbt 

And nir upon his cheek ; 
His lip was red— his brow was whit^- 

His arm was never weak- 
Weak ! *twas the strongest in the flgbt, 

The boldest at the dege ; 
While all the virtues of a knight 

Adom*d our hero liege. 
And, O ! how blflss*d "hove all maokhid, 

Is he^ through lifie^ in every iiart, 
Whose armour is his honest muod. 

And simple truth his dearest art ; 

Noble in aspect, good at heart, 
To aU decdt and evil blind. 

Whose greatest Joy is to impart 
Friendship to those who little find.— 
But love can tame the boldest soul, 

As many a gaUant heart has proved; 
And need we add, to crown the wholes 

The young, the brave Alonzo loved. 

In a different atrain, but one of much pover uA 
beauty, for so young an author, is the fbllowiog psingc : 

The Psalmist, when he gazed upon ^ dcy, 
And saw those boundless, countless worlds on Ugii» 
Exdaim'd,— «0 God! what is the son of maii. 
That thou ahouldstddgn to vidt him?** Butthoi 
He had not known iiht mkrosoople ken : 
He had not thought that every leaf is ri» 
With teeming worlds of happtness and life ; 
That every wave which o*er the ocean roU^ 
Above, below, between the distant poles. 
Bears not a drop without its worid. Ah ! ye^ 
A busy world of bdng and of blisa! 
Wondering^ we know that every grain of ssn^ 
Which paves the sea and strews the fertile lan^ 
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May huboor In It tribes of every kind,— 

Joyrol, and Tain, and bosy as the mind ; 

Iliat e'«n the air Hadf, so pore and Uoe^ 

Swarms with innnmerable insects too ; 

And that may He beyond the ken of man. 

Beyond the best assisted eye to scaoy 

A oniTm^ witliin so small a spot. 

At to dade his ercry power of thought. 

Tii this redeems man from his littloMss^ 

Fnom Insignificance to power; *tisthis 

That shows him be is not the least of all. 

Though, in the sif ht of those bright spheres, so smalL 

Last, noblest attrmnte, the soul! the soul 

Raises mankind at once abore the whole ; 

Above the sun, abore creation even,— 

ilorioos thought, to rank wHh souls in Heaven ! 

We are much pleased with the delicacy and simpli- 
city of the foUowmg song, which might, we think, be 
Toy loccetsfully set to music : 

The rose that blushes bright to-day, 

Mav wither on the morrow : 
The bird that tunes its merry lay, 
Blay change its notes to sorrow. 
The beaming eye, which smiles in light. 

May cease the cheek adorning ; 
The heart that dearly loves to-night. 
May fidter in the morning. 
Ah! no— ah! no^ 
Hie heart can alter never ; 
Its ceaseless flame stIU bums the same, 
Forevor and forever* 

The sweetest flowers but bloom to dle^ 

The loveliest rose must wither ; 
Tlie lark forget its summer dcy. 

The bee forsake the heather. 
The truest fHends that ever met. 

Met only to be parted ; 
The happiest love that glows, may yet 
Be cross*d and broken-hearted. 
Ah ! yes— ah I yes. 
The brightest eye may languish ; 
The gentlest breast find only rest 
Beyond a world of anguish. 

The only other passage we can quote, expresses, in a 
pleasing and spirited manner, our author*s attachment 
to the lyre and intellectual pursuits^-an attachment 
which we hope he will carry with him through life, for 
vita tine literU mart ett : 

From hesvcii to earth, from earth to sky. 

From east to west, and pole to pole, I 

O'er woods that wave, and waves that roll, 

The mind can soar, the Muse can fly. 

Yes, ves, the mind Is ever free^ 

To climb tlie mount, or span the sea : 

And, freer still, the Muse can find 

In every flight another mind. 

Be dumb the tongue, the eye be blind^ 

The Umhs in Iron fetters bind ; 

Be perish*d hope, be wrung the breast. 

The forehead hot, the frame opprest ; 

The heurt be wounded, cross'o, and torn, 

The man, of every friend forlorn^ 

In darkness and captivity ; 

Tet still the mind, the mind Is free ! 

From heaven to earth, from earth to sky, 

Fnnn east to west, and pole to pde. 

O'er woods that wave, and waves that roll. 

The Fancy and the Muse can fly. 

In contusion, we have no hesitation in saying that 
ve know of few young men of one or two-and-twenty, 
(a&d Mr Sillerj is no more,) who have made so suc- 
fttUvl an appeal to the public, or one which should be 
iBoie speedily recognised and encouraged, whether we 
'egard the intrinsic excellence of this his first efibrt, or 
the piomiie it hMt out of stUl higher thmgs yet to 
ooQie. 



A Glarue at tome of the Beauties and Sublimities of 
Switzerland ; vith Excursive Remarks on the va- 
rious Objects of Interest presented during a Tour 
through its Picturesque Scenery. By John Mur- 
ray, F.S.A., F.L.S., &c &c London. Longman 
and Co. Edinburgh. Lizars. 12mo. Pp. 292. 
1829. 

The author of this work, which has just issued from 
the Kdmburgh press, is entitled, from the specimen of 
his abilities tefore us, to take an honourable place among 
the scientific travellers of the day. Mr Murray has al- 
ready appeared before the public as a scientific author, 
in his treatises on the '^ Light and Luminous Matter 
of the Olow-worm," and his ^' Manual of Experiments 
in Chemical Science,*' which have been received with 
applause. His Lectures, too, at the Surrey Institution, 
we know to have been characterized by that perspicuity 
and conciseness, which are best calculated to ensure suc- 
cess as a teacher. Willingly, therefore, do we introduce 
Mr Murray to our readers in the work before us ; and 
we think we shall be able to favour them with a 
'^ glance at some beauties** of it, as well as of Switser- 
land. 

Switzerland, which, like our own country, is the 
^^ land of mountain and of flood^** possesses, for the man 
of science and the scholar, no common attractions. Its 
stupendous mountains, covered with eternal snows,-.^ts 
icy eladers^ reflecting the sun*s rays with a bewildering 
brilliancy,-^ts fertile valleys, its magnificent lakes, its 
lofty woods, and its bird-nest-like towns, present a 
tout ensemble totally diffident ttom that of any other 
Continental country ; and the only wonder is, that it 
never produced a poet. 

Mr Murray very properly omits detailing any thing 
connected with his journey from Paris to Geneva, 
as that has been described a thousand times, and fre- 
quently, too, by individuals who never saw either of 
those dties. ^^ For me, the scenery of France," says 
Mr Murray, somewhat ungallantly towards la Belle 
France, '^ is void of charms ; destitute alike of the pea- 
sant's hamlet, and the mansions of the great, neither 
pretty pleasure grounds decorate the landscape, nor 
< beauteous semblance of a flock at rest,* is seen. The 
flelds of France are naked and cheerless, and the woods 
are mantled in more than forest gloom, while the vil- 
lages we pass through are of litue interest.** In like 
manner, our author has declined saving almost any thing 
of Geneva, but from the little which he does say, we 
extract the following passage : 

OENX7A. 

*'' On Monday we perambulated the dty, which cer- 
tainly has very little, as a city, to recommend it. It 
is characterised by much active industry within doors, 
the savans and mechaniciens being pent up In their 
closets and ateliers, and very little gaiety pervades 
the promenades. Some parts of the town are sufficiently 
picturesque ; the overhanging roofs, for which it is re- 
markable, are, however, too lofty to screen the pedes- 
trian from the rain, especially if accompanied by a high 
wind, and form no shade from the sun. The pave- 
ment of the streets is bad, and their irregularity is a 
considerable drawback from the internal appearance. 
The pavement of the inclined plane in the Hotd de 
Ville, by which we gain the arduous ascent that con- 
ducts to the Passport Office, is a curiosity of its kind, 
and perhaps uoioue. The city is tolerably well fenced 
in with walls wtthin walls, draw and suspension bridges, 
and gates ; while stakes and chains secure from surprise 
on t& part of the lake. The small canton of Geneva, 
though in the vicinity of the Great Alpine chain and the 
mountains of the Jura, includes no mountains. The 
name of the city and canton has been traced by the ety- 
mologists to a Celtic origin ; Gen, a sally-port or exit, 
and av, a river, probably because the Rhone here leaves 




the h^man lakf. The eagle on the etcutdieon of t)ie 
fitv arms indicates Its having heen an imperial dij ; 
^a i$ if belieTed the key was an adjunct pf Pope Mar- 
iin v., in the jear 1418, The motto on the acruU, 
** Ex tenebria lax/* <^pp«an to hare existed anterior to die 
Hghi of the Reformation. The number of iohabitanU 
may now be estimated' at about 22,000 ; but it appeals, 
by a census in 1789, to have been 26,148. In this 
morai dty, it is computed that every twelfth birUi is •/- 
legitimate. The number of pec^le engaged in dock 
and watch-making and jewellery may be safely rated at 
3000. In years favourable to these stsple manufac- 
tures 76)000 ouncesof gddareemployed, wnich is almost 
equally divided between watches and jewellery. The 
daily supply of silver is about 134 ounces. Pearls form 
an article ii considerable value in the jewdl^, and 
have been rated at no less a sum than 1200 francs daily. 
70,000 watches are annually made, only OBe-twelfth of 
which are in silvcc Mors than fifty distinct branches 
an comprisod in the various departments, and each work- 
man, on the average, earns about three shillings a-day." 
— Pp.4-& 

It b impossible for ns to accompany Mr Murray in 
his joiimey to explore the Valley of Chamouni, and the 
other interesting features of Swiss scenery, and we shall 
rather proceed to make a few desultory extracts froof 
his volnme. 

At Geoevf^ we hare th# following notise of 

CALTIV 4KD CALTIHISM. 

'^ We observed, in our perambulations^ the house ftom^ 
the projecting window of which GalV|V addressed the 
populaee, and altogether it recg)led tp our minds the 
house of JoHX Knox, in the Canpog^teof Edinburght 
In fi(eneva, however, we regret to s»y, the name of Cal- 
vin is almost %nknown among the majority of its inhs« 
bitants. I asked a respectable-lookiog person to tell me 
wheie I could find out the house wbere the celebrated 
Calvin once lived ; he was sorry, however, he said, to 
confess that lie did not know whom I meant, foi he had' 
not heard the name of the gentleman before), 

'^ The ecclesiastical court of Geneva is managed some* 
what like that of the Church of Scp^sad, and candidates 
for the ministry go through an dmost similar course of 
study an4 examination. The title propoean ^>plies to 
the individual when he enters the priesthood ; but when 
he is set apart to the charge of a parish, he then assumes 
tho epithet paeteur* The oldest pastor of the dty 
takes the title doyen ; and the president over the weekly 
ponvocation or assembly of pasteurs. which meet, as to 
the Presbyteries of the Church of Scotland to regulate 
pcdes ia s t ica l affairs, is call^, as in Scodand, mo4era^ 
»r, thoudh in the latter the Presbytery is monthly***^^ 

Th^ two following passsgsi sm povtrful and graphic \ 

THE ALPIVE HORV. 

*^ These was a wild romance in iu notes, which was 
phar a cte tis t i c, in % very high degree, of all around. This 
instrument is about eight feet long, and its £srther ex- 
tremity rests on the ground* It is ussd among these 
DQountains, not msrdy for the herdsman*s call, but as an 
invocation for the solemnities of reUgion. Aa soon as 
the sun has shed his last ray on the snowy summit of 
the loftiest ridge, the Alpme shepherd, from some ele- 
vated point, trumpets forth, * Praise God the Lord I* 
while the echoes in the eaves of the everiasting hills, 
fOttsed from their dumbers at the sacr^ name of GoDf 
repeat, * Praise God tbe Lord I* Distant horns on 
)ower plaina now catch the watch-word, and distant 
fnountains ring again with the solemn sound, ^ Praise 
God the Lord I' and oAer echoes bounding from 
piher rocks, reply, ' God the lord 1' A solemn pause 
suoeeeds ; with unoovered head, and oo the bended knee, 
the shephesd*s prayer aaeenda oi^ high. At the dose of 
this evening saoifios, offtmd in the tei^ple not made 
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with hands, the. AlfAM h^iQ soupdf lqigpQ4Mtt4 
shrill,. « Good nighy repeated by o$her bmi; wluks 
thousand ' good im^Us' an severfassated acsoad, svl 
the curtain of heaven doses on the shsphSrdi sod their 
fiocks.*'— Pp. 918-19. 

THE DE8TRVCTI0V OP AOLDAIT. 

^' This terrible catastrophe occurred on dM Id Sep. 
tember 1806, by the fall of the ^ossberg, which tok, 
originally, 3510 i^t above the levd of & lea. Tbit 
mouDtdn has also been called Eussberg or Spiubuhlr. 
The eventful mproipf appears to have be^ ushered ia 
with rain, which cootii9iLe4 until noo^ \ ind, doxisg ihe 
entire day, the heavens were sad end somlwe, as if is 
anticipation ot the event abont to sQSHe, About tvs 
P.M., the fiteats and owhaida, which eom p ets d tbt 
Rossberg, appeared convulsed, as if shaken by ihe in. 
vidble hand of Omnipotence ; and occadood fragments 
of rock were observed to fkU. About an hour after, 
the villages of Go/iau, Lawertzy Mother, nnd Ruseit- 
gen, were overwhi^med | «nd • once saiUag v^, 
where 600 peaceful shephesda and their faaiilies dwelt, 
with their flocks and hods fcsding an the ddos bceide 
them, was covered with the foeky wreck er fell deuia- 
tion and ruin, which cireamscribed a sqoaielesgiiab It 
was a dread picture pf destruction. Thus, in eoe ivAtl 
moment, was an Ascadian vde tunned into s Oehinoom 
valley of shrieking. In tl^e ruinj were mvdved tvo 
churches, 1 1 1 house% 900 granaries and itabki} nxire 
than 400 persons, «s4 St le^t 326 head of cattle. Thu 
fearful accumulation of the wreck (^ the Rossbeig fonn^ 
a new mountain, and diminished the apparent diicode 
of the Rhigi on this side^ by efevatins the pidnat iti 
base. Strangers, whom corionty had led toward the 
Rhigsberg, were unfartunatdy ovenrhdmed, as wdl u 
the inhabitants of the pldn. 

'- A melancholy colloquy Is StiUed to havi taken 
place between ^ child and her nurse, buried ^<)0| ^ 
rocks, and separated frouf each other by them. ^Come,' 
add the child, ^ do Uke me away.*--' The day of Jadg- 
ment,' add the ghd| ift leply, ^ will soon be psfsed ; ve 
shall then find ounclves in h«ave«, and be finr e? fr bap* 
py.* A gentleman, of the name of DettingaOi bad a 
pretty house on tbe dde of the hill ; at the moment dta 
the waters of the Uke of Loweru rose, there were io bii 
house a femde servant and two of his dau^ters; ooe 
of these was five years old, and the other nineteen, tbe 
latter dumb* She was the only ooe saved. 

<• There b deUiled a still more wonderful fautsnee of 
the interfei«nee of Providence in t)ie sMe of sp in^ 
of two years cjd, bdoogiog to persons named Metter, 
who^ though seemingly swallowed up with the cotta^ 
io which it lay, was ultimatdy found cslsaly asleep on 
its mattress, on a mass of rubbish at some distsoot. Jb 
minutely examining all the circumstsnrfal d^tdla ef thii 
remarkable instance of preservation, we find oondTes 
as utterly at a loas to account for it as Or Zsy seems to 
have been. The cottage had a solid roof, the windevs 
were too small to permit the passage of the msttreei} 
the door wals Ipckeo, and the wooden walls and tatoi 
were das)^ to pieces. Tbe inAmt, when tsken np, 
emUed. The parents weie absent fsom ^ village da- 
ring the catastrophe, and, on their return, had the bap- 
piness to receive thehr infhnt uninjured. 

<' The eiect on the mhids of the survivofs sicau to 
have been that of stupor and totd abatractioo. Tbej 




indeed it teemed almost to fsalise the Apocslnf^. ^ 
sion of the Day of Judgment, '< when the wicked sbaU 
say onto the mountains and to the hilUi P^U oo ni, sod 
hide us fhun the wsath of the Lamb.*' It ^¥^ 
fsont undoubled aothority. th«t Oms is not tbesolf cs- 

taatcopho whidi thea^iwof theBoab««b*f^ 
oord$ as a former village, named Bother, was destrv" 
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kj a foil ftom tbt sant mocuMaiii, hmt th* dsu k not 
wdi Mctrtained s 180,60t fraoet w«t contribatad to- 
rad the rtUtf of tht nahimy iiiv wbo tonrhred.'*— 
Pp.»40-4. 

Wf mtttt BOW take Uaft o# Mr Momy*! work, in 
which he appears to adtrantage, both as a traveller and 
a man of scieiioe. In the fint character, he is modest 
and obsenrant ; in the btter, ingenious and learned. We 
have heard that Mr Murray is a candidate fbr the Che- 
mistry Cluir in the intended King's College, London, 
and we shall be glad to learn tlut he has prored suc- 
cessfoL ^ 

Th0 Hiitory of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, 
Esq. F.R.S.E. and F.A.8. Y6L If. Edinbundu 
WibiamTait. 18f9. 8?o. 

Thb first Yolome of this learned, and, we may sadely 
ft^9 national work, appeared last Tear, and will be oon- 
tinnod at intenrals till completed in six volumes. Mr 
Tytler stands so deaervedly high in the literary world, 
that no congratalatious of ours are necessary on the sue- 
catsfol manner in which he is earrving on bis labonis* 
The second volome contains the history of the reion of 
David II., who succeeded Robert Bruce, and includes 
an Historical Eoqoiry into the Ancient Sute and Man- 
ners of Scotland ; under which is comprehended the 
moat complete details of the General Appearance of the 
CoontiTy—Diatinct Races in Scotland,— Ancient Parlii^ 
ment of Scotland, — ^Early Commerce and NavigatioDy— 
Stato of the Early Scottish Church,--Sports and Amnse- 
OMDts of the People, &c && Of all uiase subjecu, the 
most ample, and hitherto unknown, iUustrations are 
given ; and we are confident that the talent and research 
which the volume indicalaa will add materially to Mr 
Tftler^sUtenry reputation. We mention this work thus 
boei^ at present merely to show, that we are not slum- 
bcsing at oar post ; and we shall, in an early numbor, 
pr es e nt our readers with a much longer review, wlien we 
shall take tht mportunity of dis cu ssing, lilcewiso, tba 
eoateoia of the not voluine, puUished hist year* 

SCIENCE. 



TBB VOBMATIOM AND HUTORT OF THE EARTH. 

A Ntm SptitmifGt^o^^ im ^ieh tk$ Great JlUeo- 
hUiom$ ofikM Emrik and Ammaitd Naimrg^ om ro» 
eomeiUd at onco to Modom Seiemeg amd Saerod 
Bioiary. By Andrew Un, M.D. V.R.& Pssfcwer 
ot Physics snd Lectnver on Chemiatty in the Ander. 
nonian Univeishnr. London. LongmaA&Co. Ii89. 
Pp.69L 

OefondVoaee.) 

wfM BOW prooesd, in Book II., ftom tiie prinoidhd 
worid, hat still, in the antedilavian period, to the le- 
▼iow of what are eaUed SscovDAmY PoaiCATiovs, or 
thmae which pt tmnt romaimc of once Hving hoingo^ 
prswiooaly, however, consideriog what are espreesinvfy 
callad TiairtiTiov Rocks, whkh are mineral masses 
dcDoce the passage between the upright primitive, 
the horisootal secondary st r a t a , — ■between those of 
!■— aanic and orsanie evidence | because. In the course 
of the ocnaolidaoon and re-nnlon df their parts, a few 
of the ofganie fbnss with wMch the eea was beginning 
t» teeaB» fhlUng into their cievioes, became imbraded in 
their sabstaooe ; and what is termed Sub and Su Fkb 
Mboial Stbata, in which Enghmd is sorich^in re- 
l U— ce to the Tbatiakt, or upper formations,— the 
flkief of wUsh Intermediate strata, geotogioally speak- 
io^ la certaMy CiBBTirACKB, altbongn to us those 
ciHed TBB Coal MBAO0BXfl, am by fkr the 
It. That sometiDies has a sdiistose texture 
_ to primitive day slate, and amongst it is 
foond alum-elate, which is mcM^ an argiUaceouasdiist, 
' with ssi b o B sad auiphur i ^ lattsg pro- 




hablyinthestataofsalphmtofifiiL Whensspoaed 
to the air, these get co v issd with a snowy eOoreaonos, 
just as happens to some of the argillaceous slatea of our 
Coal Measures. This was findy eaemplified Ui the 
waste coal-workings that form the Hurlet alum mines, 
near Glasgow. But certainly the most charaeteriatlc 
ftntnre of tills submedial £ormiition, is tlie impressions 
of fish, indicating most clearly the dreadful turmoil 
which presided at ita origiii. In some places, (hi^ are 
fbnnd in a constrained poetnrs, suggesting the idea, tiiat 
they had actually per i s h ed in boiling water I 

It cannot be doabted tliat the revolution which caused 
the vast accumulation of remafais found at Monte-BoUa, 
must have been sodden, aiid tliat they were qieedily co- 
vered after deatli, by the mineral depoeit in which they 
are now buried % fat one of these fossil fish, bow in the 
salleries of the French arasenm, belonging to the genos 
6/!0dUfi#, had net time, befbte It died, to let go anoUier 
fish which it was in the act of swallowing. £i onr cli- 
mates, it is added, with that acnteneas iriuch is a pre- 
eminent featdre of the woric, when any iah, (and eSpe- 
dally one fumiihed with an air bladder,) dies in sum- 
mer, it remains at the bottom of the water, fbr two or 
three days | it then risss lethe snrfhce befoe it becomes 
talnled, and falla to tlie bottom to rise no noie, till pu- 
trefhction dianaites Its eonstitutnt parts. Hmce, if 
sobm days had ehqieed between the death of the MidU«i#, 
above des crib ed, and its getting impacted in the strata, 
it would have mounted to the surncs^ and tims have 
hssB sep a r a t ed firom the fish, whisfa it was iwalkwriiig, 
when arrested 1^ the fblal cataatvophe. 

Fish found in the same locaUty, too, eootaiB the bo- 
dies of others that had been neiriy swattewed, so quiek- 
ly had tiiey been kaied. Fish an alee found ia more 
meant rocks tlian TransJrisBs, andloephyiss am seen In 
Knm s tan e. Every locsM^ and circnautaace of these is 
dehglitf ally given by the Uoctor, bnt we can only a^ to, 
not follow htm. These are # w> wiedlBl The medhd, 
or carbenifSnous strata, comprise the coal measurei . the 
mahi epring of the menafactaring proeperity of Britain. 

** There are thiee difftient subMaaces to whkh the 
name of coal has been given 1*1. Lignite or fbeSffised 
weodi ki *)">• plaew, retahifaig lis texture very db- 
tinctly, and paasiag by a series of gradathms from tMs 
state to that of jet. S. Anthracite or eCone corf, a snb- 
ataace destitute of bttonen, eeenrs on the Continent, in 
m ica, s late and other primitive redm. In the transition 
slates of Derlyyahire, anthracite abo occura. Carbona- 
ceeoi matters of this kind can never be proff mUy work- 
ed, so aa to become objeeta of atatiMical interest 8. 
The proper coal meaaores, called the Indq>endent Coal 
Fonnation, by Werner, from ito occurring in Insulated 
barinii Tliis great carbonaceous deposit is interposed 
between the mountain limeetone and old red sanmtone 
ImIow, and the salifBrotts or newer red sandstone above. 
Coal is a peculiar tompound of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, m which the first principle greedy predomi- 
nates. A little aaote is abo generaOy present. Some 
eoab, when dletifled at"a red heat^ afftira a considenble 
quantity of bitumen or tar ; others, such aa tiUnd coal, 
word none, and bum without flame. By a series of 
experiments on peat and various lignites their gradual 
progre ss of bituminization was aacertained. By the ap- 
plintion of heat, under compression, to jet, it seems to 
fuse into a substance like true coaL The indpient 
stage seems therefore the work of water, the final one, of 
fire* Whether these two agents have been conjoined by 
nature in her great coal fbrmations, b aitoc^ther uncer- 
tain, and must be left to future enquiry. Certainly 
that hypothesb which traces the diange to water alone, 
b the preferable. The coal dUtricts exhibit no unequi- 
vocal tokens of igneous agency, except where they are 
traversed bv whmdykes. One is led to infer that the 
4oal;bnsins have beat originally bkes lubb to alternate 
inundatiotts; wheooe the alternate deposits of vegetable 



matter, cUy, and sand, bfterwatds coDTcrted into coal, 
ihale, and sandstone, under gieat superincumbent press- 
ore, possibly of the ocean.*' 

VHiOe thus treatmg of a subject so deeply interesting 
to manufacturing Britain, with a fulness and condensa- 
tion seldom before attempted, no collateral information 
escapes our author's research. Thus, it is remarked in- 
cidentally s 

**Clay iron-stone, in beds or courses of nodules, u 
common in the coal-fields, yielding on an average about 
30 per cent of metaL Indispensable as this is to all 
the arts whidi bring comfort to man, with what provi- 
dential kindness is its ore here asidciated with its flux 
and fuel,— the limestone and the coal, whose combined 
action alone can make it useful ! Most justly, there- 
fore, does Mr Gonybeare say, ' that it can hardly be 
considered as recuning unnecessarily to final causes, if 
we conoeiTe that this distribution of the rude materials 
of the earth was determined with a view to tlte con- 
venience of its inhabitants.' 

*^ The inclination of the strata which the basin shape 
bestows on the coal measures, is an arrangement most 
beneficial to man. Thus the successive seams rise on 
its edges to the warhet or near it ; aiid thereby disclose 
the mineral treasures concealed beneath, which would 
otherwise have rested invisible and unknown. By the 
sloping position, many of the beds are not only brought 
within uie reach of the miner, but the whole become 
more easilv worked and drained. There is one device, 
however, in the coal measures, which, to a superficial 
thinker, will appear a defect in the fabric, though it be 
essentisl to thdr usefulness; I allude to the dislocations 
of the strata, usually calkd faults, because they seem de- 
fects, or, at least, put the miner to fault in his search 
af^ the coaL These intersections, whether by slips or 
whindykes, act as valves to the porous seams, or as 
floodgates to arrest the difiusion of the subterranean 
springs. By these natural dams, the water which might 
inundate the whole, or, at least, entirely submerge the 
richest deposits of the centre, is oonfiued to a single com- 
partment, tram which it is in most cases practicable to 
drain it. These saiS^guards of mines are, therefore, 
not confined to coal basins, but are providentially dis- 
tributed through every important mineral bed.** 

From such considerations, he, with happy tact and 
the great aim of the volume ever in view, illustrates and 
conratesin anticipation similar apparent contradictions in 
other aspects of nature. Between the medial and tertiary, 
as we have indicated, super-medial stratas, or the proper 
Secondarp Formation of Geology, come to be treated 
of. These are of great interest, and the substances of 
whidi they consist are described in order and at length, 
which we cannot follow here, however tempting be the path. 

It is singular, that among the supermedial strata, 
chalk, which is so frequent in Europe, should not be 
found in America, Mr Madure asserting positively 
that it does not exist on that continent ; aM except in 
two or three spots of the Hebrides and Sutherland, a 
chalk formation is equally scarce in Scotland. It ofien 
produces a certain barrenness in the superior soil ; but 
it is admirably remarked by Dr Ure, and we quote the 
passage as a specimen, extraordinary with most other 
sciendfic writers, but not unusual with him, of how ad- 
mirably general Information and precise science may be 
united, and made illustrative of, andaid in advancing, each 
other. <* The chalk vallejrs, however, are often extremely 
fertile ; of which the Kent and Surr^ hop grounds, and 
the downs for pasturlns sheep, afford exainples. Beech 
is the tree best fitted for a dial> v soiL The Chiltem 
hills in Oxfordshire were anciently covered with thick- 
ets and woods of beech, which afforded harbour to ban- 
ditti Hence the steward of the Chiltem hundreds, for- 
merly an employment under the Crown, has become a 
nommal office, which members of parliament take un- 
der a fiction of law, in order to vacate their aeats." 



The strata above diilk, or iheTxRTiAETrodi,eoB- 
sist of various beds of sand, day (London and plaide,) 
marl, and imperfoctly consolidated hmestone. ThitcaU- 
ed London clay forms one of the chief of the Miperior 
strata. It holds^—aa on the Isle of Sheppey, Ac ma t 
extraordinary remains of fruits, now exdastvely of tio> 

Sical growth, and of an extinct spedes of cocoa nst, 
gured in this work, &c It occasions, however, a doie 
and barren soil, prcductive round the metropolis odIj 
by excessive working. 

A dear sununary of what had preceded, in icspretto 
the Tektiakt strata, which, nesr the snpermediil in 
England, amounts to about a mile in depth, is very pro- 
perly wound up by an abstract of Cuvier aud Biog. 
niart's Memoir on that singular tract of cooDtry, calkd 
the Parit Batin— celebrated for a remarkable sltooa- 
tion of fresh water and marine strata. We with ve amid 
follow our author through this most interesting portion 
of his work, but must content oursdves with a voy biief 
outline. 

The chalk .forms the bottom of the basin, or golCi 
within which are deposited the several formatioot of the 
Paris district. Ere this andque chslk floor wss coitnd 
by these mineral strata, its sur&ce must have exbiUud 
hollows and prominences, in the form of vsUeyi, hills, 
and terraces. These inequalities are still indicated by 
the islets and promontories of chalk, which me up 
through the new formations in certain points. Hence 
the excavations made fai these upper beds resch thechilk 
at very variable depths. Nor have the inequalities soj 
relation with those of the actual surface of the land. 

On reconsidering these beds, hom the chslk opvinh. 
we concdve first of all a sea depodting on its bottom u 
immense mass of chalk, and mollusca of pecdiar v^ 
dea. This predpitation of the chalk, and of its sttesd- 
ant shells, suddenly stops ; the sea retires, vstoi « 
another kind, very probably analogous to thst of oor 
fresh-water lakes, succeed, and all the hoUows of tl^ 
marine formadon are filled up with days, ddirisof land 
vegeUbles, and of fresh-water shells. But soon aoodxr 
sea, prodndng new inhabitants, nourishing a pndigMot 
Quantity of testaceous moUutcay entirdv diifoeot fien 
those of the chalk, returns and covers the day, itt ig- 
nites, and their shells, &c. By degrees the sea vi^ 
draws, and the soil b again covered with lakes of M 
water. We are led to bdieve Uiat no organised bedia 
lived at that period in this sea, or that their ezarisbavt 
been completdy destroyed. Lastly, the sea ^it^t^V 
endrdy, for the third time. Lakes or marshes of M 
water take its place, and cover with the remains of tbor 
inhabitants the tops of alnuwt all the hills. 

Such are the chronometers with which Geology bks- 
sures the progress of rime. But that sdenceitsdf mast 
have a starting place, indicated by mightier phenoow* 
than even these here described ; and that pout is Tat 
Oekeral Deluge, to the reality of which the bdkf 
of all nadons and tribes bear concurrent, though indi* 
vidual, moral testimony, and of which each oocncr of 
earth*s now serrated and rugged surface exhibits p^ 
cal evidence. In the Third Book, we come to thesecw 
great division of Uiis work, where is treated the Ddi^ 
and the causes of the antecedent revdudons of the o^ 
and of organic beings. Itisappropriatdy intiodaeedbf 
the expression of Cuvier, and the oondudoos.of De J^ 
and Dolomieu, Uiat if Uiere be any fact well «t»*'^ 
in gedogy, it is this, that the surface of our ^^^J*\ 
suffered a great and sudden revdution, the period or 
whidi cannot be dated furdier back dian five or six tboa- 
jwnd years. This revolution has, on the one hand, »- 
gulfed, and caused to disappear, the conntriss tenurly 
inhabited by men, and the animd species st picsa^ 
best known ; and, on the other, has laid base the bot- 
tom of the last ocean, thus converting iU ohsiiiwl mte 
the now habitable earth. 
^ Striking proofs of Uiia lie at the very dmdiold tf in- 
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Tcstlomdon, and in the men neoenitj for the terms 
neednil to desoibe phenomena, that meet us ahnott on 
the surface of the earth. Nearly the whole table lands, 
and gentle acdiTities of the mountains, are covered with 
deposits of graTd and loam, to the production of which 
no canse now seen in action is adeqnate, and which can 
therefore be referred only to the waters of a sudden and 
transient deluge. This deposit is hence called diiuvium 
by ge<^ogists. In it, the pebbles and loam are always 
pvomiscuously blended, whereas, among the regular se- 
ooDdary and tertiary strata, they occur separate in alter- 
nate beds. The term eUiuvium is bestowed on the marl, 
sand, and gravel, deposited by existing rivers and lakes, 
or on planes exposed to ocouiooal inundation. The 
ablMt writers, Cavier, BuckUnd, Brogntart, Conybeare, 
&C. now adopt these distinctions. 

With these distinctive appellatives in view, our author 
proceeds to the proofs, collected with astonuhing re- 
search, and arranged with much skill, of the diluvian, 
atjioodinff^ action of water having reached the summits 
of the loftiest mountains ; and, as concatenated by him, 
tfaey form the most interesting and irresistible chain of 
evidence we have ever seen in science, or even in juris- 
prudence or metaphysics. Among tfaiem it is remarked, 
— ^' In central Asia, bones of horses and deer, which we|p 
foand at a height of 16,000 feet above the sea, in the 
Himmala mountains, are now deposited at the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London. They were got by the 
Chinese Tartars of Duba, in the north face of the snowy 
ridge of KjUs, in lat. 32^ N., out of the masses of ice 
that fall with the avalanches, from the regions of per- 
petual snow. The preceding facts attest, that * all the 
high hills that were under the whole heavens were oo- 
Tered* by the waters of the deluge." 

Another species of proof is that afibrded by what 
Hatchinsou and Catoott showed long ago,that the sur- 
£Me of the earth in many places, where it is at present 
fnnowed by valleys, roust have been formerly conti- 
nnons: said this in innumerable instances, where 
etremm* do not exist at all ; in many chalk downs, for 
example, or where the existing streams, as has been de> 
monstratiBd already, are quite madequate to the effect — is 
tfaos powerfolly cknched, by reference to a familiar il- 
Inatratlon. But, besides all these, the saline impregna- 
tion of many of our plains furnishes an overwhelming 
pvoof of the present land being once submerged by the 



The fact, then, of a universal deluge being demon- 
•tsated, an indnetive enquiry into its causes naturally 
IbHowa. These are eruptive powers, similar to those 
whidi raised the primordial land, acting under the bot- 
tom of the primeval ocean, rolled its waters over the an- 
cient condnents, many of which were broken down and 
aonk in the sea, whilst new territories were upheaved 
and laid bare, and are thus arranged :.« 
- I. VoLCAVic AcTiov— in treating of whidi, the 
■eeoont of Mouna Roe, in the island of Owhyhee, just- 
ly termed the most remariuble volcano ever described, 
foims a singular and novel feature. It is estimated to 
rise to the prodigious height of 15,000 feet, contains an 
enormous crater, eight miles in circumference, and in- 
dudea a vast lake m molten lava, subject to horrific ex- 
pAosioos and undulations. The crater, instead of being 
the truncated top of a mountain, distinguishable at a 
diatanee in every direction, is an immense chasm in an 
upland country, near the base of the mountain, and is 
approached, not by ascending a cone, but by descending 
two vast terraces. It is not visible from any point, at 
a greater distance than half a mile. The whole summit 
of its ancient cone seems to have fallen in, and formed 
the predpitoos ruins which encircle the crater to a dis- 
tance of from fifteen ^ twenty miles. The bottom of 
the gulf within has a drcumferenoe of five or six miles, 
and a depth of 1500 feet, the descent being in general 
practicahlfc . When Mr Goodrich visited this crater for 



the first time in 1884, he remarked in the cavity twelve 
distinct places covered with red-hot lava, and three or 
four firom which it spouted to the height of thirty or 
forty feet. 

But besides this, every other volcano of importanee^ 
and its phenomena, whence issue lava or steam, as in 
the Geysers of Iceland, is adverted to,^f we except an 
extraordinary one of mud in the island of Java, which 
might have been noticed. Tliis forms a chapter as in- 
teresting, and even thrilling, as the finest romance we 
ever read. As to the causes of volcanic action, parti- 
cularly of the formatioo of lava, Dr Ure agrees wiui the 
learned Sir H. Davy, whose admirable speculations — 
confirmed by still more admirable experiments— Jie ex- 
plains and illustrates ; and with him regards the causes 
assigned in older times, as the combustion of coal strata, 
&c &c as quite inadequate. With this we think it 
impossible not to agree, since the only objection to the 
present theory of the eruption of water can thus be ob- 
viated* 

The second canse Is, 

II. Basaltic Ebuptioit — in treating of which, a 
survey of the whole trap districts of this country is ad- 
mirably given. The account of the Campsie range of 
hills is full of interest and beauty. The igneous origin 
of basalt we think he convincingly proves— negativdy, 
from the existence of wbindykes, traversing idl rocks 
indifierently--aud positively, from, 1. The identity of 
chemical composition in basalt and lava ; and, 2. The 
constant occurrence of trap rocks in volcanic districts. 

(To he concluded in our next* J 
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SCULPTllRE. 

Hietorp of Sculpture^ Paintinff, and Architecture. 
By J. 8. Memes, LL.D. Constable's Miscellany. 
VoL XXXIX. Edinburgh. 1829. 

To produce a condensed and able history of the Fine 
Arts requires a highly cultivated taste, a vivid imagi- 
nation, an intellectual refinement free from the tram- 
mels of any particular school, and a judgment almost 
mathematically true. We fed no hesitation in sajdng, 
that an author possessing these requisites in no slight 
degree has been at work on the present instructive and 
delightful v(^uroe. Easy and perspicuous in its ar- 
rangement, faithfully historical in its sUtements, vigo- 
rous and animated in iu style, and often enthusiastic and 
eloquent in iu descriptions, this work is entitled to a 
high rank among the elegant literature of the day ; and 
we hiUl it as, in a particular manner, calculated to en- 
courage and hasten the revival of that pure and clas- 
sical taste which is alone able to secure great improve- 
ment in any department of art. Intellectual refinement 
is the very element upon which the Fine Arts feed ;— 
they were never the slaves of mere power, never helped 
to swell the pageant of tyrannical triumph, nor were 
ever dragged captive at the chariot wheels of ostentation 
and pride. They sprang into celebrity in the free and 
intellectual country of Greece, where genius expanded all 
her prismatic colours, and where the more sturdy and 
heroic virtues walked hand in hand with all the gentler 
soasibilities of our nature. But if the public taste be 
vitiated, it is in vain to look for purity of design from 
the artist Tliere will always be found minds, and 
minds too of considerable Pp^<i'9 willing enough to pan- 
der to public appetite. That this has been the case, 
alike in architecture, painting, and sculpture, we have 
more than sufficient melsncholy proofs presented to us 
in our streets and exhibition rooms. Dr Memes has re- 
solutely gone to the root of the evil, forcibly addressing 
himself to the public, that the artist may profit by their 
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imp i o ytftieat. H« hmiunt ttapnid to dettourt* afl tht 
pettj Md whfllaitic fllUftnoew of art, but be bat gifca 
m hi«ad and inUSlMiiaaX mmp d*tfU of his iHbjaet{ and 
we will ventare to affirm, that most men who read the 
worik eaodidly and attentiTdy will perceive a new light 
brediin| in npon what Ibej had ppefioaslj been plea- 
sed to denomuiate their ia$t€ i and, as one mrpteas 
of its amelioration, will become much raese diffident 
leguding matters, conceroiag iHiose principles tbejr will 
be ibresd to confess that, bat yestecdaj, thejr knev no. 
thing. 

Onr anchor commencss bis labonis with an <' Intro- 
dnetion,** in which he shortly considtfs the theories that 
bare been adTanced regarding the existeaoe of a stand* 
ard of taste, and the nature of beauty. We are mneb 
pleased with the concise, dear, yet eompiehensife man- 
ner, in which these points are treated. Intricate dis- 
cussions on such sobjecu an too metaphysieal le be 
nseftil ; and, by attemptlns to carry the rradet too hr, 
they resemble risers which have OToflowed their bound- 
aries, seldom itetalning permanent posssssJnn of any por- 
tion 0( tho ground tbqr have usurped. Since the ttme 
when Aristotle wrote, ^* Tiykf nrnXh U fMyiBu mkt rifn 
If," bnodvids have attemplsd oommeau on a text 
so Taguei and so many baie been baffled in itt ia- 
teipretakion, that the inlsrest may be said to galiisr 
strength with the diffioolty. The notions iriiick Burke 
ptonralgatesinhisEssayon tbe^bUmeand Beautifnl 
show, better than any other, to what unph i loso phica l 
conekisiens we must cone, when we attempt todiscovsr 
general principlsB and fixed statnles, for the regulation 
of what mutt ever depend on such an endless variety of 
unconventional causes. Of the seven elementary prin- 
ciples, laid down by diat writer, as the indispensable 
requisites of besuty in general, not one will be found 
applicable to Architectural beauty. Nay, sometimes 
they are at open variance with its most efficient causes. 
AwisM of the danger of either generalising toemich, oe 
of dwelling too long on painful and hasardims minu- 
tisB, Dr Memes has first canlully dearad away all the 
unnecessary verbiage which has attached itself to the 
anbje^ and which, fike the ivy, often totally obeonres 
what it was at first only intended to adorn t and he then 
bo l dly and lucidly proceeds to Ae staieinsnt of his own 
opinions, whidi put the matter in iu true light, dear- 
ly proving, that if by a ttmndard be meant ^* a perma- 
nent rule of taste, beyond widdi hnman invention or 
genius shdl never pass,*' th«e la no sndi thing ; but, 
on the other hand, that, ^< aa in every species of ex- 
perimental science, those researches, in their pfaetioe 
the most caiefully cendnctsd, and in their hifsrences 
the most consistent, are regasded as the canons of sd*> 
entifie troth ; io, in the liberal aits, those noble munu- 
ments which, daring the longest period, and to the 
greatest number of competent judges, have yidded the 
moat satisfiiction, era justly esteemed standards of taste 
—rules by which all other works are to be tried." 

J>r MeoMS discussee, aa beet iilnstnting the history 
and comoMNi prindples of all. Sculpture, before dtha 
Architecture or Painting, and to a short consideration 
of this division of his wiirk we at present intend to con- 
fine^Husdves f bat shall also proceed with him, in diM 
tim^ to tlie two other interesting heads. 

In Egypt,.— that mysterious country, that Cheops of 
the eertb, concerning which such inighty things am 
conjectured, and so very little really knowny..-wheMs 
sdenes earliest began to dawn npon fiorope, sod the at> 
tendant arts to show their homantiing fiu?es,-^the fiiot 
appiexi m a t ion waa made to what may legitimatdy be 
tenned Sculpture. But, however costly, we doubt exp 
tmndy that Bgyntiaa Scolptore was ever possMSed of 
mnch beau^* in spite of all the extravagant com^ 
mendatioa that has besn bei^ upon li-^ ^ite of 
all the overdrawn deseriptionsof the ecnotieae itexcitea 
in the h s h d d s r , iriUdi baen Issuedi and an atUl issni^ 



fa^ fretti thepMs,* we est Indited te be evtn smi 
anspiiflnl than Dr Memea, aa «> the aetnd psritaa it ii 
entttled to hold on the gmdaated scale ef art. Thittki 
Bgvptiana had many ditfieultiss to Qontoid vidi, aoQst 
woi deny i««the vary spirit of their lavs sndnliriesi 
opinions weie diasetly oppoasd to imprevsoieBt d asj 
sort, which they considered ss only snethsr tem te 
innofntion* Their gods, (unlike those of the Gmb.) 
instead of bdng embodied veprescntatkms of ideal ex* 
odlenoe, eeUeoted and arran^ tern thefioeiteuii. 
pies of hnman fovraatioo, mors generally psrtook of tkc 
character of bruttfied monetsrs ; which, whether nanlj 
syraboUcal or not, in no sBsall dsgrse assisted la retiri- 
ing the prngiess of soulptnre* In ths nuisiry d^ tf 
all oenntrlea, reHgion trill be found to be the bmt 
whence flow the arteries that leed andneviih ihcB. lb« 

thoosand drenmstancea { but none moio than tin |i«. 
fiess and Improvaasni of the Fine ArtSi 8cdpti» 
may be said tnhavefandita origin in PdytheiNB* UU 
the early inhabitants of Sgypt, Ovssee, and Itslj,ca> 
Isrtained the religious opiniens of the Cofensnlws, k a 
not fiohable that dihsr sculptnif, «rehiiecaue,sr piiBU 
ing, woold eifer have arrived at DMich p«feetieasMfS 
thenb Bnt «vsq had the E^ppdane been vUliiif tt 
modd tM acalptnie af let the beet exampksofthibs* 
man Ibmi, they tMuld have failed to airive sftsgad 
cendnsisn t bsoause thdi own thick lips, sad hniy 
eontonrs, weie immeasMfebly leaoiMl ftean gnss « 
beaoty. Their statuss, posecedng ne mdioitiflBs «f 
anatoidcd knowledge, and bat Utue appearsaee eta* 
pffeition, sentiment, or feding, derive their sskiaUmt 
firom their ant&4irity,.^uhdr podtion, .thrir nsgdiidt) 
— and, in some few iostsncM, the jnyaterioos uacettna^ 
^ withregasd lo t|«s use and «id of tfadr ^MBstioB. 
There ntay frequendy be seen. In seoe of tbs wi^ 
mountain passes of our own cooittqr, massss ef drt i ri wi 
rook nlayfullv fiuhioned, by the hand of aatnsi, iaissm 
semblaocsof hnmanity, which will produse^aitesswMk 
efi^^t upon our sympathies ae die Sp^px sadsanf 
other of the gaaceiess B^ptiaa rdies. Tbeadtesiir 
of stiff and ewkwaid attatudea, aa if a cemsios andl 
had been used in them all, ahows great icasnaei ri 
drawing I and Dr Memes has very ftMoitoaiiy saiipeMl 
that, in many caaesi the outline waa first tsased km t 
body laid prostiats upon the block, and thsn idibdi^ 
terwards with a vacillating and uncotahi hind. 

We turn with pleasure^om thisiniantiae sppcevsce 
of the art, to iu full powa and thoeongh defdopMWt 
in Ctaeeoe. There scolpturs attahied the prestest perfect 
tion of whidi it is ca|pable ; for its capacity of liapievt* 
ment is much moce hmited than that of pMBting. Tki 
range which it possesses, howev«, is quits Isige lossgk 
to allow suffident dbow-room for g^os of the sMt 
a^iring nature. Even the fiery and entbosissiic ipi^ 
of Buonarotti had taken fiight before he sMMsimstd 
to the sober majestv and exquidte finish much chsot* 
terise the works of the Grecian masterb Of their itisd- 
ard of beauty, as displayed in the representatisp of ^ 
Divinities, much has been written s and some disaphi 
of the school of Michad Angdo have sfen goM tbi 
length of denying that it is one which should tegslsif 
other artiats, alleging that it Is defident in expiwiw 
It may> however, be almost demonstimtsd, that &itn^ 



* We here more pMtledMly sihide to the itafali wd* ** 
dlvcne kttsn reeeotlf wOiUbaA ta the Gcaiite * ^^ 
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to feed the publie tHte. If tliedlteenriet^ 
plae& avt truly of the nature dewribed ia M. . 
e|d«tic^ ttft^j ss reneeta tfaeodmaBs sUsgd tp 



Mstlc^ cipecteDv as reneeta tfaeoduiBBs sUsgid tpX»rJ2 
type of the Oreelia Dortb Arypt asv eatuine s tocnmig^ 
fOsitinnfhMAehssyettostfittetostyeftbe#lBeii>' 
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ni it » fHNi iBib 
and conipiriiig, vUh n labarioat m1mite»tM pwnlitHy 
Datafa, ftB iaiBume iwiUtf of •Irolli, — achito hit U- 
boon 1^ irimphandf OTiiaiaing, ^ If it mw WMktdl, 
what it mcMit by m f m ontwiMMg, w auy aBtvrar, 
thai ui vhkk tiM fkcUl lim ndut ta M^ or !#• fU. 
gMtt vith the htfriion. The apdrnt Orttht haft, cqik 
teqaentlvi choeen thU angle.*' Thia la geing a cartahi 
Mgth, hat Ml ^; for the qmtrion atOl nmaliia att- 
anawed, Whj doaa the fkcial line, when at each aa 
aQ^ mt9* waan agieeable thaa aav ether? 8hr 
JfldMw JUyMlda haa atteii^»ted to gtt rid of tlM difll- 
caltj ia a vtry iageaioaa maaacr. Aeoofdhaig to hioi, 
^ heantj it the aMdiam or eeatie of the vaiimia Ibma 
of the iadiridaal;— every apeeiet of aaiaial haa a ised 
and dtieooinate fotai, torada which aataie la coatl* 
naaUj iacliaiag, like ▼ariooa lioea tenninating In a 
otntre, or like piwliilaaii vihvatiag In diffiHreot diioa. 
tifloa #T« one ocntial point ; aad aa they all enm the 
ccntn^ though oalf eoe panta thtoogh aay other point,.* 
89 it vttt ha foond, that perliMt heaa^ ia oftener pro. 
doaed than any one kind of deformity.*' ** Bat,'* jaady 
naiarka Chadea Bell, in hia eeeeod Beiay on the Anatoaiy 
of Bipfetiinw, «^ how ahall we reeoacib tUa with the 
fonaoftheaittiaueP Though thia theory may aeeouat 
for the ttialght Una of the ridge of the noee befaig more 
bcaHitilitl than that which it concave er ceaves, becaaae 
it ia the Mmtroi foaoi, it will not eaplala the peoollar. 
iiy df tfia femitf the aooe, brow, and eye, of the 



tiqiia," »« The tKBc caoee of boaaty fai the aatlqae,'* 
pran eai i t the nme anther, ^ is the ennebliag the form of 
the bead, kf iaoKaaiaf thoae peculiaritiea of charaet«r, 
-.Aa indicatioB of iateUect and (he oaweraof esprae- 
ai0mi«.^hich d ia ting u ith the Awaiaiifofm, and 1^ oaaa- 
ftUy rfftwing thoae peportiene which pndaee a la- 
II— hlo w to the phyaiogooay of hmtet."^ Cempletely 
r oi nridiag with thia view of the caae, we at pnee die- 
cwrat oaa of the gi ea t at t canaeaofoor adndratiea of the 
Gneka» namely, the originality of thoaght, and lelenli- 
fic la t mi t h, that ashibited by them { aad, even w«e 
thciv baighieat cffiwta to he eqaidled by modem aitiaca, 
atiU thoff^andaottroeof oitrreapect andravertaoewoald 
reouin for the mmda that/r«< conceived, aad theJunda 
which ^|4 palpably gave bdog to, an eatbdy new ar- 
rw ge wif nl m ftinne, yet to aptly mangled, that they may 
ba aaid to hover betwixt heaven and earih. 

Hera It ia, luxuriating amoogat the fanmortal pradoe- 
tiooa of 8i| immooal people, that Dr Memea* nea aaema 
to bonnd under hie hand lik^ a *^ lieed that knowa hia 
ndac" Dv Memta haa himself viaited the country of 
gliwinwt r tminia e en eei, aad he ipeaka with all the ar- 
doB* aad enthaaiaam of one whahad liagend amoogat 
ita roina, and, in the inspiration of the moment, ud 
called fbrth the mighty from their tumbling sepulchres, 
to paaa'ln bright review beibie him. We cannot follow 
him through lul hia dctcriptiona $ but we must give one 



PHIDIAS. 

** This great master, the son of Charmidaa« an 
Athenian citizen, waa bora about the 72d Olympiad, or 
nearly 600 years before our era, and studied under £la* 
daa. Hia numerous works belonged to three dUtioct 
daates : Toreutic, or statues of nSxed materials* ivory 
being tfae chief ,i.4tatuea of bronze,— sculptures in mar- 
ble. In thia enumeration are included only capital per* 
fonnanctf, for ezerdses in wood, plaster, day, and mi- 
note laboura in carving, are recorded occasionally to 
have occupied his attention. The beauty of theae mU 
niataraa waa not inferior to the excdlencecxr hia greater 
worka ; at once sublime and ingenious, he executed grand 
oodertakinga with majesty and force, and the moat nd* 
luite with umplidty and truth* 

<« < Aitb FhUfaMs 



«< « Theae Bsh MS If'ry-dmt by Fhidiat madei 
Vrom want of water only eeem th^ dead*' 



^ Of the works belonging to the first division, the 
Olympian Jupiter, and me M h^rva of the Parthenon, 
couMsal atatuea compo s ed of gM and Ivory, were the 
pDoet wonderfol produetloQa of ancient art. The form- 
er, placed in the Temple at Blis, was sixty foet high, 
in a lepoatog atdtuda, the body naked to the dncture, 
the lower limbe clothed in a robe gemmed with giddea 
flowera i the hair also was of gold, bound with an ena- 
melled crown I the ma of pieesous stones i the rest of 
ivory. Notwithataamng the gigantic pnmertiona, every 
part was wrought with the most serupuleus delicaey ; 
even the splendid throne was carved with exquisite 
idcety. The whole was finished beforo the artiat had 
obtohied the direction of the public works of the Athe- 
nlana. In the 88d Olympiad, after a labour of ten yeaia $ 
the same date in which Uerodotaa read the aecond part 
of hia history, the first r^uUr prosf composition that 
had been heara at Athens. 

^ About twalve yean later wn •saoated the Miner- 
va, of inferior dimiinslaaa, bdag aaly forty feet hi alti>« 
tada, but equal, if not mpsrior. In beauty of workman- 
ship and Hdiaeea of material, die nude beiaa of ivory, 
the ew am s n ts of gold. A flowing taaic added grace 
to tha erect attitude of the goddeaa i ia one hand waa a 
spear, upon the head a eaaque t •■ du grouad a budt- 
ler, txqaiallriy oarvad, the cancave repretsatiag the 
giaatsP war, the coavex a aondia with the Amaaona> 
portraits of the artlstand of hia patron beiog introduced 
among the Athenian eomhalante ■■one caaae of the fo- 
tuas ndafortonea which tavy brought upon the aathoii 
On the go ld en aandala waa abo sculptured another fo- 
vaarite aabjeet, the battla of the Gootauri, ptaiaed by 
hitlorhma aa a perfoct gem of minute art. 

^ 6uch admwation attached to theee two works, that 
they wen regarded aa * having added RMJestv to the re- 
ceived religioo,' aad ft waa eeteemed a mia&rtune not 
to havf beea abl^ ofMc ia a lifotime^ to behold them. 
Yet judged aeeouing to the true principles of genuine 
art, theira waa not ai^gltlmate boaaty. It doea notex- 
dto amdae, dien, to learn that Phidiaa himadf die. 
approved of tha mixed efot prodaced by such a-eom- 
hinaHnn of diftrsnt auhatanosa, nor will it appear pre- 
snmptiaa hen to oondeam these splendid leptesentationa. 
It ia not tafikiaBt that a work of art doet produce a 
pawerfol impiasskwi .it it indiapensahle to its axed- 
lenoe that the meana employed he in accordance with 
the prindples and the mode of imitation. Now, In the 

^M^wan^^^^tawBBHa^r w^u^^9 vBV^^Wvwa^^^ava ^asAi^^ti^^BHa ^a^p ww^^^^r ^w ^pa^a aaif aae^p 

dim light of the andent templ^ and foom very magni* 
tuda Imperfoctly eam p re h e n d eri , the efieeta of varioudy 
refiectinc tarftistt, now glooa^ now glowing of un- 
earthly foaire, amat have been madend doubly impo- 
aiagp Bat thit Infiusoce, thou^ well cdculatad torn- 
areasa taparttitiooB devotion, or to impress mysterioaa 
terror on the bewildesed sena^ was mcMtricioua, alto- 
Mther divene from the adema vepoee, the aimple ma- 
jes^ of form aad expieasion, which centtitnte the tiaa 
tnUlmiQr of sculptanl v^rsaentation. 

^ Statuary, or the art of casting In bionaB, at the 
ttm waa niod by the andeata, Phidiaa carried to an- 
risalled perfocthau The Amaaon, the Minerva, at Lem- 
not, aad la the Acaopelat, wwe oonaidered as the maa- 
tmleest in thit department. The laat« called the Mi« 
nerva Pdiat, waa of audi m^catic pvoportiona, that the 
cratt and helmet might be diacemed above the battle- 
meats of the dtadd at a diatance of twtnty-five milea, 
pd n t in g home to the Athenian mariner, as he rounded 
the promontory of Snnium. Of these aad other works, 
deeoiptloas atoae remain t we am eeosequeady iadebu 
ed for our poddve knowledca of hit style aad prindplet 
ta the marble sculptuiea of FhidUs, ia which depart- 
ment Bumeroua adaumblo peffonaanow of hia hand 
baas alto pirithtdi bat wa haft 
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the potsestion of undoubted origiuils denied in ererj 
other Instance.*' 

The Ronuuii were to the Oieekt in ecnlpture end ar- 
chitecture what bad engrayeri are to good painten ; tb^ 
eerred to multiply heary and bungled copies of their 
works. There is nothing interesting in the review of 
Roman art. Tlien is no originality of thought, no ex- 
pansion of soul* 

We past in silence orer the long slumber of art, du- 
ring what maT well be termed the darlE ages, and has- 
ten to a period when returning genius began to brighten 
the horizon of art. Michael Angelo Buonarotti, in liim- 
self a constellation, rose in 1474 and set in 1564 In 
whatever light we consider this man, his name has a 
right to a h^h place amongst the mighty of the earth ; 
but we shall not presume to enter the lists with such a 
description as the following : 

MICHAEL AWOELO BUOVAltOTTI. 

** For three-fourths of the sixteenth century, this ex- 
traordinary man presided in the schools, and by his 
style influenced much lonser the principles of modem 
art To him, therefore, during the most brilliant pe- 
riod in the annals which we are now feebly endeavour- 
ing to trace, is the attention chiefly directed. Nor only 
in one point of view is his genius to be contemplated. 
He has extended the grasp of a mighty though irregu- 
lar spirit over our whole subject. Sculptor of the Moees, 
painter of the Last Judgment, architect of the Cupola 
—we belidd him in the greatest of the works of art. It 
is this, more than anyother circumstance, which has in- 
vested the character of his genius with a species of aw- 
ful supremacy not to be enquired into t discrimination 
is lost in general admiration ; and to him who thus 
seems to bear away the palm of universal talent, we are 
inclined to concede the foremost rank in eadi separate 
pursuit His productions, thus dominating among the 
labours of man, bewilder the judgment both by their 
real and their apparent magnitude. Thus some giant 
clUt, risrog far above minor elevations, while it serves 
as a landmark to the traveller, misleads his conceptions 
of its own distance and immediate relations of site. 

Here it appears the proper, or at least simplest me- 
thod, to present such gradual unfolding of the subject 
as each branch separately may seem to require, reser- 
vinff a general view for such place as shall give the 
reader fSH command of the joint influences, bearings, 
and consequences of these details. 

^< In sculpture, the works of Michael Angelo are di- 
vided between Rome and Florence. Th^ are not nu- 
merous, and fow are eren finished. Impatience of slow- 
ly progressive labour, united with indomitable activity 
and unwearied industry— fastidiousness of fancy, and 
exalted perceptions of excellenee, joined with a reckless 
daring in execution, form singular distinctions of intel- 
lectusl temperament Hence have spruns the diarac- 
teristic bnuties and the besetting errors of his style in 
sculpture— « style discovering much that is derived 
from liberal and enlightened study of the sublime and 
graceful in nature, but still more of those qualities 
which arise fnm the peculiarities of an individual and 
erratic, though rich and powerful, imagination. Rardy 
do his statues exhibit that simplicity rad repose essen- 
tial to beauty in an art— grave, dignified, or even au- 
stere, and possessing means comparatively limited and 
unifbrm. Forced and constrained attitude, proportions 
exaggerated, expression awful, gloomy, and unearthly, 
forms of unnatural, of superhuman energy— these con- 
stitute the ideal of his compodtion. In giving visible 
existence to these Meas, his execution is most wonder- 
ful. A force, a fire^ an enthusiasm, elsewhere unfelt, 
unknown, give to every limb and lineament a vitality, 
a movement, retembluig more the sudden mandate of 
Inspiratioo, than a laborious and retarded efibrt The 
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first impressions created by these works are dioi ine. 
ststibly powerful ; but they startle, surprise, sstonidu. 
do not soothe, delight, and satisfy the mind. An infls. 
eoce originating solely in the imaginatkw, Mid io vbkh 
the sensibilities of the heart have little interest, emot 
long retafai its power ; the ordinary tone of iedbg ie> 
turns, and amid the unquiet and a^ixing compoAoa 
seeks for nature and repose. 

*" If the productions and stvle of Midiael Ao^ be 
compared with the great standards of exceDcnce sad of 
truth in sculpture— Aatore, and the remains of sadest 
art, he will be found to have deviated widely ftom belli, 
or rather, perh^M, he has rendered both subserviat to 
his own particular views of each. He has oested to 
himself modes of imitation, which should in tbemseha 
daim a paratnount importance, indqiendent of sU tr- 
chetypes ; while these latter are connected with thecri. 
ginals of reality, only aa an intctmediate sten to the 
realms of fancy. Hence, round a false, thoogn goigB- 
ous and imposing art, his genius has swept a m^c 
circle, within whose perilous bound no infcriec spirit 
has dared with impunity to tread. Unfbrtunafedy, bov. 
ever, such was the fascination produced in his ovsip, 
when the forcible and imaginative were admired sboie 
the simple and the true, that his works becames staad. 
ard by which the past was to be tried, and the fatme 
dbectcd. As a necessary consequence^ a prodkioasaDd 
irreparable lapse was prepared tor the art. liie inita. 
tion of a natural style will ever be piodncdve ef good; 
it will ultimately lead to no Imitation, by condnctBi to 
the primeval source. The very reverse is the eftetof 
following a guide such as Buonaiotti, who hss depart. 
ed fnm nature forther, we will venture to say, thsaanj 
mat name on record, whether in literature or is art. 
Irregularities and imperfections in almost every sibff 
instance of lofty genius, are forgotten amid thedeep> 
thrilling pathos, or soothing lovdiness, of nataisi o* 
presaion ; but amid the awe-inn>iring, the eooBasd. 
ing, the overpowering representations of the Toseas, the 
soul languishes for nature. Hb creations are not of ths 
world, nor does feeling voluntarily respond to the nji- 
terious and uncontrollable mastery which they eiot 
over it The cause and progress of this derdioiioD ef 
nature can also be traced. He had marked the perpko- 
ties and constraint under which his predecems India- 
boured, in their endeavours to unite the forms and ex. 
pKssions of living nature with images of ideal besatfy 
overlooking the productions of classic scnlptaie, ia 
which this union is so happily accomplished : beooK 
to his vigorous, rather than refined perceptkwe, its isd* 
plicity appeared poverty, he fearlessly struck intoa tise 
of art, where all was to be new— vdiement— wooda- 
fnl." 

If our limits allowed us, we should feel plestoie is 
presenting our readers with sevonal other panigei, 
equally powerful; but we have room for onlyooe-e 
dMcriptive sketch of Thorwaldsra, the most waeouM 
and celebrated of all living sculptors .* 

THOmWALDSEV. 

, *< Since the death of his illustrious contemporaiy, Ca* 
nova, Tborwaldsen, bom at Copenhagen in 177i*^ 
haa occupied the public eye as head of the oodoo 
schooL The character and powers of this resater tfc 
doubtless of a very tlevated rank ; but neither in ^ 
extent nor excellence of his works, do we apprdicDdfaii 
sution to be so high aa sometimes placed. ThtffS^ 
of the Danish sculptor is fohdble, yet is its cnog^"^ 
rived more from peculiarity than fhxn real exedkoo. 
His ideal springs less from imitation of the *b^4*^^ 
of nature, than fh>m die workings of his own iodiridoil 
mind— it is the creation 6f a fancy seeking f<c^^|Vf ! 
feet in ihignlar coibbinatiocs, rather than in geoenl 
prindplesTi therefore hardly fitted to excite Isid&i « 
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beneficul infloeoce upon the age. Simplidty and Im- 
poslnff expresaioQ teem to bare hitherto formed the 
principal objecti of hli purtnit ; bat the dittlnctioa be- 
tween the timple and rude, the powerfbl and the ezag- 
Mratcd, if not alwajrt obaor? ed in the laboun of the 
Daae. Hb simpUdty it lometimes withoat grace ; the 
imprewivg luitere, and withoot doe iclinemenL The 
air and oootoan of hit heada, except, at in the Mer- 
cory-— an excellent example both of the b^ratiet and de- 
fectt of the artitt*t ttyle— when immediatelj derived 
ftom antiquity, thongh grand and Tigorout, teldom bar* 
mooize in the prindplea of thete effortt with the majet- 
tie xegularitj of general nature. The formt, again, are 
not aafrcqaently poor, without vigorout ren&ing of 
tiie parte, and ocatitute at timet of their jutt roandnett. 
ThM defeett may in tome meature have ariten Aom the 
early and more ftequent practice of the artitt in relierot. 
In tbia department, Thorwaldten it unexceptionably to 
be admired. The Triumph of Alexander, originally in- 
tended for the friexe of the government palace at Milan, 
notwit ha tand ing an occational poverty m the materialt 
of thoogbt, it, at a whole, one of the grtndett compo- 
aadooa in the world ; wbUc the delicacy of execution, 
and poetic feeling, in the two exquiiite piecet of Night 
aod Aofora, leave tcarody a with here nngratified. But 
in ntAtuea, Thorwaldten excels only where the formt and 
tcotimant admit of uncontrolled imagination, or in which 
no immediate reoonrte can be had to fixed ttandardt of 
tsate, and to the timple efi^tt of nature. Hence, of all 
his workt, at admitting of unconfined expieariooy 
and grand peculiarity of coropotition, the ttatuet 
of the Apotuet, contidered in themtdvet^ are the 
moat excellent. Thorwaldten, in fine, pottettet tingu* 
Luv but in tome rttpeett erratic geniut. Hit ideat of 
eompoaition are irr^^ular ; bit powert of fancy turpatt 
tbMe of execution ; hit ooncepttont teem to lote a nor- 
tioa of their value and frethnett in the act of reaUie- 
ment. At an individual artitt, he will command deter- 
Tcdly a high rank among the namet that thall go down 
to poateri^. At a tculptor, who will influence, or hat 
extended the prindplet of the art, hit nretensions are not 
grcmt ; or, tbould thit iDfluence and tnete claims not be 
thus limited, the ttandard of genuine and univertal ex- 
crlknco mutt be depreciated fn a like degree.*' 

We ahall proceed to the eootideration of Painting 



. LBTTERS FROM LONDON. 

No. IX. 

Ijr thete ^No Popery and Pro-Popetv** dayt, I 
marvel that the adherentt of the Catholic Church omit- 
ted one argument, which could not fail of operating 
powerfully on the motley citizenship of thit overgrown 
metropolis. The argument I refer to it comprited in 
the aalonithing pantomimes, gorgeout tpeetadet, and 
mmceonntable tigfatt, that turprite the eyet and glad- 
den the bcartt c« all the men, women, and children, 
who aally forth in quest of civic entertainment during 
the iM^idays. For these we are indubitably indebted to 
the Lady of Babvlon ; and were the fact generally un- 
deratood, it wouM serve her cause better in London than 
all the buUt, brasen or golden, that ever left their pad- 
dock in the Vatican* Had it not been for the attach- 
ment of Old Mother Church to fastt and fettivalt, 
aninta and taint-dajt, and her diligent hootewifery 
tooehipg the outtide of her cupt and platters> the Cock- 
ney *fiy, young and old, might have sighed in vain for 
a pantomime at Christmas, or a melodramatic tpectade 
at Eaal«r. And *^ why might not the imagination trace** 
the agile Harkqutn to a monk of the order of St Domi- 
nic, and hit foltnfol Columbine to the teduded titter of 
a convent, flialchleaa in the exact obtovance of telf 



^^jiof preceptt ? If I am tdd, ^* *Twcie to contider 
too curioutly to contider to,** I antwer, " Not a Jot.** 

Eai^-Monday tent forth itt crowda, anxiout for 
amusement, and the theatret put forth their daxxling 
announcementt to attract thenif Covent-Oarden nie- 
cnlated upon the popular tatte for horrort, and ** The 
I>evil*t Elixir, or the Shadowlett Man,** teemed to lend 
an appearance of unwonted ^oom and grandeur to itt 
billt. Drury-Lane retorted to the treaturet of fairy 
legend, and ^ Thierae-na-Oge, or the Prince of the 
Lakea,** operated powerfully upon the wondering optica 
of the tignt-teeking tpectatort. . Attlev*t proclaimed 
** The Storming of Seringapatam.*' ' The Surrey min- 
gled ^ John Oiery the Miter,** and a pantomime called, 
^< Love in a Humble Shed ;** and the renowned Coburg 
turned ** The Money Diggert,** a story of Wathii^ton 
lTving*8, into minor theatre dialogue, aod managed to 
give the audience Urrible satisfaction. It is unneoet- 
tary to tpend much critical gravity upon thete sublime 
doings. The Covent-Oarden novdty was good in little 
except its sccnqy. A disobedient shadow occasioned 
much mirth, by obstinately pertitting in itt determina- 
tion to act independently of the substance. Weeket 
played Dan O'Reilly, the chief acting part in the Drury- 
Lane piece, and acquitted himtdf greatly to the tatU- 
faction of the audience. 

I have visited Pandemonium, at represented in Mr 
Burford*t panorama in Leioetter-tquare. Tlie tubject 
of the painting it taken from Milton *t detcription of the 
infernal empire, at embelliihed by the agency of Satan 
and hit an^la. Martin it palpably imiutea in every 
part of the piece.' The exhibition it certainly worth 
inspection, and the citt seem wondroutly delighted with 
it. But a view of Sydney in the same building detain- 
ed me much longer, and gratiBed me much more. It 
is executed with gitM delicacy ; and the romantiif cha- 
racter of the scenery almost niade me wish mytelf of the 
number of thote 

** Doom*d the for itltt of Sydney Cove to tee. ** 

Tam 0*Shanter and Sooter Johnny have arrived here, 
and have received the apprabation of tome highly com. 
petent metropolitan autnoritlet. A group of ttatuet in 
marble by Mr Carew, who it patronued by the Earl of 
Egremont, it now open to the public In my opinion, 
they indicate an acquaintance with art more than the 
potaetfion of geniut. 



AN ESKDALB ANECDOTE. 

Extract of a letter from the Ettriek Shepherd. 

Akothbr time I chanced to be on a week*t visit to 
a kind friend, a farmer in Etkdale-muir, who thought 
meet to have a party every day at dinner, and mo&y 
the tame party. Our libationt were certainly carried 
rather to an extremity, but our merriment corretponded 
therewith. There wat one morning, indeed, that te ve- 
nd of the gentlemen were contiderably hurt, and there 
were markt of blood on the platter, but no one could 
tell what had happened* It appeared that there had 
been a quarrel, but none of ut knew what about^ or who 
it wat that foughL 

But the mott amusing part of the ploy (and a very 
amusing part it was) reg^iraed a half ho^diead of ale, 
that wat standing in the lobby to clear for bottling. On 
the very 6rst forenoon, our tmrst wat to excetsive, that 
the former contrived to intert a t|^ot into thit huge cask, 
and really tnch a treature I think wat hardly ever open- 
ed to a tet of poor thirtty tpirits. Morning, noon, and 
night, we were running with jugt to thit rich fountain, 
and handing the ddidout beverage about to lipt that 
glowed with fervour and delight. In a few days, how- 
ever, it wore so low, that bmre any would come, one 
was always oUiged to hold It up bdiind ; and, finally, it 
^ dry. 
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Oft Um Vtt^ iDotBing ilbr <!hat, die fwnMr eidM In 
with a wild niied look. <' Geticleme^** 9Mhtf**gtt 
joor htts-^atte fM-M* let itft gtng ar UikaUBtgir^&, 
fn my mother an' the lasses AfO on a^scrvbhing a whole 
iloolrf^' 0* botdei $ an* as I cam b j, I heaid her spoaUng 
about gettfaig the ale bottled the dhiy/' 
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IT 18 HOT LdVS. 

{from an unpubUtked BatMHce.) 
By Tk$mit$ AMm§H, 

It is not lOT^e-^wbate'er you say, 

WhateV perhaps I hope too Wdl ; 
O ! I hsTs watch'd fbr many a day. 

For looks such ghidsome news to tefii i 
But, as the fire of Ming fiash*d 

AoroBi a Cms that's mon than fidrf 
I Helt my inmost pride absah'd, 

For, Of there was no pamion there I 

I know not if he e*er hath read 

The meaning of my trembling tnu^ 
That, wlien I liear his lightsome treadi 

Hath tdUtale beeUt I ft«r, to yO«« 
t seek the shade when he Is by. 

Lest looks I cannot aU oontn^ 
Or wishes breathed In but a sigh, 

Shonld teU the Bssret of my soul. 



Yet still I doubt he idmeit lean 

How dear his presenoe is to am i 
He asks not now why wandering lewi 

Bleat to my eyes ih houb of glee t 
His Mndaess hath a pitying ahr | 

At hMt adieUi be wore hie glore I 
O I if 'twould make him shun ms» m^ei 

May he euspeet how deep I lots I 
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UTIRARY CHIT-CHAT AND YAttlKtlM^ 



It is laid tbst Mr AUsii Cwmtnthsin*> '* ABBHrensry* is not 
to bt pubUahsd ss sn Anatul say lseg», bai li to tpp^u In 
montlUf nwBbHB, wUh kesullAal engrsTb^ tbs flnt of whkh 
will oome out in July. We hope thte report ii flot oorreett for 
tbesttsrsOoDiioBM be dsddedlyto tfiswofMi^-lCrT.Heoiii 
not to edit " The deal* te ISM. 

We mderMaiid that 6000 eoptai ef the tet TOlaae of Mr Mnte 
fty't Psmily Ubrsry were tabierlbed fiir the fint 4mj, sai a §•' 
eondedltieBitsheedytetbefini. QneBoUtaMahsefabetrlbed 
for tweaty coulee of the whole aerlei, with a tlew to distHbatio* 
in that ptft of Irdaad wheie Hi cstatai are iituated. 

The pubUoation of the eeeoad pert of Mr A(hentoM*e Fall of 
NinerAiipoalponedtiU the beginnhig of neat piibliihla« iaa- 



An enlsrged edition of BoewdTk tUii of Jahamo, with eoploui 
notes, if prepailng for the pteM, by Oie Ri^t HouMUSbte J. W« 

Crolief^ The work wOleitead to fiteTohiibc^ sad win appear 
befovenext ChrieCBias. 

The LMi of ANhlikbop OtsMMt Ii aeaily Ntdy, ftem the ptt 
of Toddi the edHoe of Jdhmoere DteHonary. 

A wew nmUy pauieatlon. OB the piM «f the EagMih MMik 
iiaee^ hoireomtlir been started la Farie. QfMittiir« Date? Isaey 
8eribe,yceon,RoHlal,andoChenbaf«feeomrlbNletoiti 

Mis Uoilsnd Jise la the pieM, Bestiiei^ a Tala^ Ibaaded ett 



CuvATB Of 9t f BTT'Timif ta the jtisete uf Ou u 
Metrop<dii, It Iibo UBBinal thiaf Cw one fBathmaa to ao 
«o(berUmt--««8ir, t bsi to hifcrB yoa thai ywiraeie II 

^!Lf5??l^*^ J"**^' **«*"• ^*^» IWaeabdiittoa 
yoMtbateyaptom aofBMrtiaesttonlMifesppssiedoByodtB.'' 




Woaas tM Twa PaasL'^The liallowtag worki win, «t veto* 
ftind, be paUUBed ipeediiy by Me«A Oliter sod BojA'^ 

TalMi of neid sad Flood, With Sheicheiaf LlftetHdiMklf 
loka Meieoha, Author of "Seaaee of War/ ** nniShiiiBiaof 
a Cmaptigi tefliePiieaaea and Soathef FiiH^iMk ftUllia 

ef Di«%eu 
of the laitlarl. fl^aeH^ mimM 
DMpeiMonef thiitkiarfai Aajawlt iiliMWMedhf Wni>aaiiiii 
ef theaioel etrlUng Vaiietiei» aad by eoneet Pottiaiti of «h> 
bratedor nmarkaUe Dof^ Aom DrawlDp eUdly (MfiaiL AlN, 
a HItfeorieal Introduction t and a oopioai Appendix on the Bnel* 
bg, FeedlQg, Trainiqg, Diaeaiee. and Medical TieitiaaitorDopi 
tofeOier with a Treatise oa the Game Uwi of Great htiMla 9j 
O^italB Thoeaat Brown, F«1L8*K», AM* Rufai Ibsm^ 

The Obeik and tfoa*ewtlb^ Manoal, by Mis MwgMt Deib p( 



fitaproved* A Hdch ISBMb 
Stfviei fireaallie Hiaiory of SooUand, hi Oe asttas er SadB 



towata 
yoate. 






eeleeted tnm the Hiatory of Kngland, by the Rev. Ala. Stawt 
Beooad edItioB, rery greatly cnlarndi with a Fraatiiplefind 
Tignetie deeigned byStothard, andei^rated byJoMiStotirt. 






nuek ismo, half'boood. 

Aa UpHoeae of the Osttie of Whin t 
lien to the Moieef PhqriHMA Seotiatf t 
S M i H i l al li l e Jtoia e d j aadMaaiiBaforPtoyfa*g«aiiaaiid«aii* 
aad ihup l e Flaa< rsisiilawd to give rapid rmd^mri tea ftya 
ef the dttUeetPereept&oB sad worst MeoMry. ByK.lliAiiaili 
with a Froatiipieee en Wood by Branitoa< Unot 

Dunmm or ts> Boottiss Acapumt* A bea i a bariNtrw 
aooa tat down to a eumptoous cntertainBient* git«^ ea Ma- 
day laet, by the direoton and memben of the SeottUh Acidea; 
6f Sculpture, Paintiag, and ArcMtecture^ in their bUbitki 
Roome. Tbeerenfaigwaeipent lamueh lateDeetail udiodil 
ea jo y m eut i aad we ate happy to Inform oar raadefi,datoM of 
the BriUiy witf4Lnowa Utefary genttaaeB who wwe latanl do 



hithe / e afa e i', oa 
partly by 



the PTDgreeiof the Ftae AMIa Mdie^ ^ 



FNBdi writer leyM^ Mm* *• >fc 



thtegl batBooapartofaMt«8i]anoe^ 
haihed.* 

ThMifktttQoi$if,^ln Loadon, the Eaeter ipeetadei lawbn 
drawing to the fheaOee the spedacle-IoTiivr part of dieeooBD- 
flity.— In Edinbuigh, T. P. Oooke hae been playiag Ui ftvov- 
its parte to re^MCtaMy fined houaefe Miei Clethe h«pefltamii 
tiwpBttoflNMMi remea enee or twlee» bataotiaaitrbeM 
iaduoai ua to hope for very fnyM taapestesMBk OttoHwiri* 
eai mattsiB are in tUtu gve* 

Weekly List or Psrformaxci^ 

April 18..S4. 

Sat. Reft Rey* 4 AoHim. 

Mow. Pt9tmnMMMiar(mi,LUitiJd€ify,4nePttt, 

Tubs. Ro6 Ay, ^ Lmkt tAeEMuuftr.^ 

Wan. PretumptUm, ^ Tlu PUot. 

tnmu Qordmthi 0ipi9, Tht Pmut % Baslm. 

Fhb Q9Hl0mthiGtptv,Uititj09ktyti^UH»tylmm 



TO OUR RBADSRSL 
Iwafowwsahs^ ths Bnt Volnme of Taa BaWSOaMfLif^ 
aaat J^vwhal wiU beeoeopleted, end oar leaiett aillhtiW » 
lean thai en entirely aew foot of types iepieparisg fwthiwaa'i 

Votame* which, with one or two other tmj minWi «il ^ 

the JovavAi. a eoflcpienouely deguit appceiaaee. ATldtf«fi 
and lodea will be deaveied with the tet Ksmbwef tbepinai 
Votumik 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS, 
Waarof room obligee ae to delay tin next eeife lb* >>■* 

ftom " Walleaeteio'e Camp,** aad "A Real Lore Sa^' If** 

Eltridc Shepherd. 
Wearereqaettedtoititolhat tfiendes,jl|Ded ''W.A.'aW' 

tfonedsi " hot eaictague'lfai oar lait, were aolbfl^U^^ 

detaea*— The tctiee entlflerf. «« TIm Wohfe DueflM.' la^^^ 



UMiitftae. 



of Robert Bnme," ie unsToldably poetponed. 
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LITERARY CRITICISM. 



NmraHve of an Official Vitit to Guatemala from 
Mexico, By G. A. Tbompsos, Esq., late Secretary 
to his Britmoie Majesty's Mexican Commission^ and 
Commissio&er to report to his Majesty's Government 
00 thf State of the Central Hepablic Loodoo. 
John Mum J. 1829. 

QjJATZUAi^x oecupks a central position between the 
CstttiBbian and Mexicfui Republics. In consequence 
of dtiextraordlnary Tarlety of its soil and temperature, 
it yMds almost all die productions of the frigid, tem. 
pezale, and torrid tones. It might lui?e been expected, 
that the importance of such a country, iovenng a snr* 
face of ncany sereoteen thoosaod square leagues, and 
lying in the midst of those vast xdations which now 
oist, and may hereafter be opened, between the Old and 
New Worlds, -would at once have been fully apprecia- 
ted; and that a description of its natural cuiioetties, 
P^tieal institatkNU, and commercial superiority, would 
htfe held a provninent place in the Journals of our Ame- 
viean topograplieis. But the peculiar advantages which 
Gnstemala presents to the British goremment, from its 
eontignity to that part of the Honduras shore, consti- 
tuting the colony of Belixe, have, somewhat unaccount- 
ibly, been either altogedMr overlooked, or sadly under, 
valued, by our capituista. There might be some pre- 
text for such iodiBerence, if these advantages were un- 
certain-^ they could only prove comparatively limited 
in tiuir eflfeets — of if the acquisition (Sf them would in- 
terfere widi the internal policy of the Guatemalian Re- 
public, and would consequently excite an antipathy on 
its part, detrimental alike^ to present security and ulti- 
mate aggrandisement But why might not Guatemala 
become as valuable a colony as Buenos Ayres ? The 
popuhttion of both republics is equaL Even the most 
m«gnificant district in Guatemala is capable of cultiva- 
tion. In its numerous towns and villages th^ resources of 
trade are rapidly augmenttng^-^jt circumstance that would 
teem to augur fiivourably for the introduction of the 
ttMhre poinded arts. Several navigable rivers intersect 
die eountry, wfaldi ia also fertilized and ornamented 
with large Ukes. If the proposed establishment of a 
water conmmoication between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans, by means of the Idte of Nicaragua and the 
rivei St Juan, be accomplished, the traffic of Guatemala 
nmst improve. Viewing its financial sITairs, even at 
the pieaent moment, it will be found that they may 
•aftly bear a comparhMm with those of Mexico and the 
neighbouring republics. In short, a finer field cannot 
be afl^ded for Briti^ enterprise. Lord Bacon, in his 
Nsvnm Organum, compares lodetv to a pillar composed 
'of ijv parts : agriculture— manuractures — commerce — 
w idnice. In Guatemala, the basement of this pillar 
'w fe apme msaauve been laid. When the market with 
Onit. Mtain is more vsteoilvely opened, and when, 



consequently, the demand upon the domestic stores of 
Guatemala becomes greater, a new impetus will be given 
to the spirit of industry. Under iu genial influence, 
manufactures must fiourish, and science will find ample 
scope for its operations. Nor are these conclusions de. 
duced from unwarrantable premises. They rest not 
upon the succeu of conouest. Spain originally trusted 
to conquest in effecting her settlements ; and what was 
the result ? The Spanish invaders, enervated by luxury, 
made no endeavours to improve the victory which they 
had achieved. On the contrarv, they exercised the 
nuMt intolerant despotism, by reducing the inhabitanu 
to bondage, and desolating their territories. In this 
manner the flame of civil dissension was kindled, the 
consequences of which were necessarily destructive to 
the stability of the Spanish power. Under no circum- 
stances, therefisre, can conquests be defended, unless in 
so far as they tend to ameUorats the situation of those 
over whom they have been obtained. Keeping this 
great principle steadily in view, and making tnose pro- 
posals which it becomes a humane and liberal nation to 
offer, and which it would be justifiable in a free and in- 
dependent people to accept. Great Britain may, by esta- 
blishing a permanent intercourse with Guatemala, en- 
large her national wealth, and more effectually secure 
herpoasessions in the American States. 

Tne great number of works on America which have 
been almidy published, might appear to render the pre- 
sent " Narrative " superfiuous. Mr Thompson, how- 
ever, was induced to lay it before the public, for the 
purpose of furnishing additional information in regard 
to a portion of these countries whidi lias been least 
known or visited by Europeans. After having nego- 
tiated the Treaty of Mexico, he set off* for Guatemida, 
in order to report tojhis Majesty's government on the 
stete of affairs in that tepublic. The style of Mr 
Thompson's narrative is extremely perspicuous, and, 
what is of more consequence, it faiears the impress of 
truth. There are no infiated recitals of '^ hair-breadth 
'scapes," calculated to delight a modem Dido or Desde- 
mona. We meet with no pedantic detail of geographical 
positions, or of mere latitudes and longitudes. His de- 
scriptions of scenery, without being tediously minute, 
are generally spirited* If he seldom displays much 
scientific research, there is considerable ability in hb 
delineations of Anoerican customs and manners. . Be- 
ing merely an agreeable narrator of incidents which 
actually occurred, and of scenes which were actually 
witnessed, lie almost entirely avoids original reasoning, 
and advances no political theories which deserve the title 
of novelty. In the absence of such qualities, however, 
his book is instructive, as being almost the only work 
illustrative of that part of America through which he 
travelled. In particular, his Historical and Statistical 
Sketch of Guatemala wiU be perused with interest 

Though such is our general opinion of Mr Thomp- 
son's narrative, we occasionally observe passages which 
are sufficiently frivolous in themselves, and . assuredly 
impart little knowledge concetbing the^South American 



Republic For example, we read of this Terj remark- 
able occurrence : 

•' Ai I waa takliHap ray rd&s to eontbae my ipote, 
I saw a fkwn cportnig (ma rtdng grotmd wiuhi ten 
yards of me. It stamped its foot, advanced, stopped 
short, frisked, then stopped short again, and stared at 
me. I bad mechanically drawn one of my piatols from 
Uie holsters, and had codced it, whilst I was witnessing 
these manoeuvres. The little animal still stood staring 
at me, with Itsiafge black eyaa, fnaoooil atd uaaas- 
pecting, and its little black glossy nose and chin perked 
out in impudent defiance. It stamped its foot again, 
aa oflfering wager of battle, gave another ftisk, and 
darted oC What a fool I was, thought I, whr didn't 
I pull the trigger ? / dasfied my spurt into the tides 
of my little horse^ who never wanted that encourage- 
ment, and was up with my companions in a twinklmg." 

This magnanimity on the part of the late Secretary 
to Ids Britannic Majesty's Mexican commission, is only 
rivalled by his amiable deportment on the following oc- 
casion: 

*^ In passing down the town of Antigua, I saw two 
or three children as they were squatting on the high 
window seats, amusing themselves with their playthings ; 
they poked their little faces through the iron bars of the 
lattice, and 1 stopped to regard them ; their beauty and 
innocence had attracted me ; but, after gazing at them 
an instant, I passed on." 

Mr Thompson's bump of Philoprogenitivenett is 
probably very large. But as a more favourable speci- 
men of his ^' Narrative," we extract his account of 

•AKTIAAOy THE CAPITAL 07 OUATBIIALA. 

^ Santiago de Guatemala, the capital, stands in the 
midst of a large handsome plain, Burrounded on all 
sides by sierras of a moderate height, and at the dis- 
tance of from three to seven league*. These mountains, 
which give (o the view the whole valley of Mexico in 
miniature, are not so far off but that the eye may disco- 
ver, through the rectilinear -streets, in every direction, 
the verdure of the trees with which the surrounding 
heights are clad, and which, with the sloping meadow 
lands of different hues, affords a refreshing object, form- 
ing, as it were, a screen to the little city which lies in 
the midst, glaring with iu white walls, and domes, and 
steeples of ycssa-cement, in the rays of a tropical sun. 

** The houses are all built in tropical squares of about 
120 to 160 feet ; and sometimes the front of one house 
occupies a whole quadra; but none of Uiem exceed 
eighteen or twenty feet in height ; of course they arc 
only of one story— a precaution not so much suggested 
by fear of earthquakes, as enjoined by tlie old Spanish 
law. 

*< The streeu are neatly pa? ed, either with common 
stones, or more generally with a grey.streaked marble, 
which makes them very slippery, and riding or driving 
very dangerous. They slope from each side towards the 
centre, along which runs almost perpetually a streamlet 
of clear water, the edges of which being covered with 
verdure, give to the city a picturesque, though deserted 
appearance. In some few of the streets there are trot- 
toirs, particularly in the Plaza, or chief square, where 
they are covered with a colonnade, extending all round 
the square, excepting on the side occupied by the cathe- 
dral ; opposite to this is the palace, with tlie govern- 
ment offices; and, on the two other sides, are retail 
shops of all descriptions of dir ffOods ; whilst the ar^a 
is used as a market, where the Indians come daily to sell 
their poultry, fruit, and other provisions. In the cen. 
tre is a fbuntain of excellent water, issuing from a cro- 
oodile^s head of indifferent workmanship. 

** Many of the churches are large, and of fine archi- 
tecture. They are kept much cleaner and neater than 
they are at Mexico. A new one, called the Pantheon^ 
with apadoui vaults fbr a cemetery under it, is just be- 



ing eompkted In an expensive style; andsiio(her,vith. 
in fifty yards of it» la being conitructed for the aie of 
tht cdDveiit of Aiiguatin wuub Anodier l«ge And), 
newly erected at tfiiB west end of the dty, wss opcaed 
and dedicated to St Teresa on the 29th of May. Tbe 
rest of the temples devoted to religion, and the natoit 
of their endowments, have been abeady mentJopcd ia 
the personal narrative. 

'^ Viewed at a diatanoe, few cities present a morebeai- 
tUbl afpect than thia, and inteRkauy, thangh not itri. 
kingly pleasing, there ia nothing in it save a degree of 
dulness that can excite absolute mslike. ItsheiglitaboTe 
the level of the sea is about 1800 feet Tbe vsiiitkn 
of temperatore betwera the nights and days, ao peolitt 
to the high table lands, is not found here ; the mean 
heat, from the 1st of January to the 1st of July, ti 75 
deg.,— at night, 63 deg. i in die summer montliif the 
average may be taken at 10 d^rees higher ;— a niode. 
rate temperature for a city situated such as this is, in 
14 deg. 28 min. north latitude, and 92 deg. 40inio. wttt 
longitudc^'^Pp. 465-8. 

We could easily give novo extracts of a simiUrdN 
acription, but rather refiir oar readers to the worit \tMt% 
which will be perused witfi pleasure and iostractin bj 
all who feel interested in tha naiog prospects of Osste- 
mala. 



Twelve Dramatic Sketches^ founded on tie Futml 
Poetry of Scotland. By W. AI. HetheHj^tea, A-M. 
Edinburgh- Constable and Co. 1829. 

DcAE to all our tendereat and purest assoctstiooiii 
the pastoral poetry of ScotUmd. We k>ve it tin moe 
that our native land posaesaea no Arcadian climate, or 
any of the supernum^ary luxuries of nators. We love 
it the more because summer — the season in which pn' 
toral poetry is bom — ^bonnUy and blithely as it bMi 
upon our heathery hills and atream-enlivened gkoi, if 
with us, nevertheless, a fiieeting and a way vani gui^ 
balmy and beautiful in its hour of glee, bat coy i& i» 
approach, and olUn sudden and hurried in its depntoit 
The pastoral poetry of Greece and Italy is full of tk 
voluptuous serenity of their unchanging skies; vbilst 
ours is of a more chequered and April character^- 
*^ smiles and showers together.** Is it, tbeiefoie, tbe 
less valuable ? Nay, is it not, therefore, a thaoM^ 
times more valuable? Is it not clouds that impart to 
sunshine more than half iU glory ? Ia it not tbe gentle 
under, tone of sadness that givea to joy its mo>tid&ii>g 
influence ? The Scottish peaaantry are no fabulous sod 
ideal race ; and it ia among themselves that they have 
found poeu to chronicle, in words fervent with tbe fRl* 

in^ and the strength of truth, the simple joys and 

griefs that fiing their suo-blinks or their sbiadovsacnai 
the circumscribed sphere in which they move. Homan 
nature, in whatever guise, is full of interest ^-itii* 
great problem which all are anxious to solve, sad tbe 
very highest will stoop to the very lowest in seardi of 
an explanation. From the sun biasing in tbe empTtao? 
to the small flower concealed among the grass, the do- 
tance, at first sight, hardly seems greater than from the 
mighty denizen of the high places of the earth, to the 
lowly cottar far away in hia secluded shieling. Bat there 
is a connecting link ; for, in the great scheme of ^^^ ' 
what is a sun more than a flower, and why may not tbe , 
solitary peasant be call^ into existence for nobler par- 1 
poses than even the proudest monarch ? Cindnnatas v« 
a peasant, but did he not save the Republic ? Tell v^ 
a peasant, but did he not give freedom to his couotiy • 
Burns was a peasant, but did the class to which he be* 
looged cast a stigma on his genius; or wss it not rstbtf 
by elevating that daas to his own level, that he |^ 
the oreeuest launrl-leaf in his wreath of fHne ? , 

The peasantry of a country seem always mwe idea?" 
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fied with the countnr itself thtn any othet portion of its 
inhmbitants. This is peculiarly the ease wiUi Scotland ; 
for both our patiopal poetry and music (the best food 
upoo vhich patriotism can luxuriate) have almost en- 
tiray a pastml origin. We must be understood, bov- 
ever, m using tfao word pmttvrml in iu most extended 
sense, and not in iu limited application to the afiUrs 
solely of sheep and cows, and an amiable but Tery ima- 
ginary set of personages ydeped shepherds and shep. 
hsrdesstas. Our poetry and music speak to us of a more 
Tatied range of rural scenes and objects, and of a people 
wlio can do more than listen to the bleating of Uieir 
lambs, and babble sofUy to the running streams | th<7 
speak to us 

Of hearts rsaotred and hands prep a red 
The blSBslngs they enjoy to ginud ; 

diey speak to us of those sxtsmal uipearaaoes of nature 
to whtdi we have been accustomed trom our childhood ; 
— tfacj assist in forming, and humour when they have 
been nmned, all the peculiarities of national and indi- 
▼idoal character ;— 4hey become, in short, a part of our- 
selves,-.-they are entwined round the finest chords of 
oar heart, and they vibrate with its every pulse* *' Scots 
wha hae wi* Wallace bled !**—'< Ye banks and braes o* 
bonny Dooo !**—'^ Should auld acquaintance be for- 
got ?**-.'^ O Ae broom, the bonny, bonny broom !*'_ 
«* Will ye go to the twe-bughts, Marion ?*'-.«^ The 
flowers o* the forest are a* wedo away 1**— **0 waly, 
waly, love is bonny !** — *' Lochaber !**~4heses?e words 
and airs that will outlive the Orampians,— they will 
peiiah only when Scotland is no more. 

The aoUior of the tasteful and interesting volume be- 
fore OS seems to be deeply imbued with the spirit we 
' hare been attempting to point out His plan of illus- 
I trating, in a series of Dramatic Sketches, the pastoral 
I virtues of the Scottish peasantry, we think a happy one, 
especially as he very judiciously founds each sketch 
I upon some little incident in one or other of our popular 
sonss. We are thus as It were brought Into more im- 
I roeaiate contact with persons to whom we had been pre- 
viooaly introduced,— «ld fViends start up before us, and 
the past almost becomes the present. The author, speak- 
ing of himself in his preface, says, *^ To the country he 
owes his birth ; there he spent aU the bright vears of in- 
fancy, boyhood, and early youth; among rural scenes and 
rural manners, the capacities of his heart were first called 
into action ; and in the country it was, that while listening 
to the wordis of experience, virtue, and religion, from the 
lipa of many a sage and manly peasant, his mind acqui- 
red what must continue to be iu own peculiar modifica- 
tion of character.** That modification seems well adapt- 
ed for the task which Mr Uetherington has underta- 
ken. An unobtrusive pensiveness, an ardent patriot- 
ism, and a sincere attachment to all the works of na- 
tore, characterize his '^ Sketches,** in which there is 
not a thought that could offend the most fastidious. 
Tb€y are full of gentle feelings, lively pastoral de- 
acriptions, and agreeable and animated pictures of Scot- 
tish character. They bear the following titles, all of 
which will engage the sympathies of his readers :— I. 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray.— JI. The LowUnd Lass 

and the Highland Lad — IU. Gowdenknows IV. The 

£we Bughis..— V. The Tochered Maiden of the Olen. 
— VI. The Harvest Field — VIL The Bush aboon Tn- 
qoair — ^VIII. The Old MaiH — IX. Logan Braes.— 
JL Tho Oioioe.— XI. The Rocking..^^nd, XIL The 
Show Storm* Of these the first is our chief favourite, 
and from it wo shall principally make our extracts. It 
apeoa thus: 

BxiST BxLL. Maet Geat. 

M. Grw. Wekoma to Lednoch ! my sweet sister- 
fti«d! ' 

Tfarioo wdooaie to my bsMt ! 
J^. JML My dearest Mary! 



Clasp*d in your arms, the heaving of my bosom 
May tdl my joy ; but words and thanlcs are feeble.' 

A. Gray, Thou dear kind creature ! but vre two have 
known 

And loved each other now so long, so well. 
That many words of compliment were idle. 

B. BelL Yes, Mary, we have been two slster-itreitts^ 
Flowing from bordenng fountains ; plarftdly. 

And singing with light gles^ the one glidea on» 
A dandng, sparkling, joyous wandenr ;-• 
The other wuids along iu rilent way, 
Trifling with mcadow-flowen^ and waving grassy 
On its men margin. 

A/. Grajf. WeQ, I*d rather be 

The dancing^ singing, sparkling one. Wliat harm 
Can sming trom innocent mirUi ? 

B, BelL None, Mary, none ; 

But while one heart gives utterance to its joy. 
Another broods in secret, silent raptures- 
Yet gratitude may dwell alike In both, 
And each may, like sweet flowers of diffierent hue^ 
Reflect in its own character its sense 
Of bliss. 

Dmmmond, the friend and lover of the two maidens, 
enters soon afterwards, to Inform them how desolating 
the ravages of the plague have become. He describes, 
first, its progress In I^don, which elicits the following 
reflections from one of his fair listeners : 

B.BelL Dreadful talel 

Alas for them ! Poor wretches ! *mid that aosos 
Of all-accumulated miseries pent. 
To them no strong untainted mountain nde 
Comes, bearing on Its wing the dews of ufo ; 
No lark, careering near the gates of mom. 
Comes like a swreet-tonffued messenger to tell 
Of Heaven's retuminr love and demencv ; 
Even the bright skies hang lurid o'er their heads. 
Oh ! how uiuike the dome of stainless lilue, 
Gilded with sunbeams, smiling over us, 
With love and beauty most magnificent 1 
Poorwretchesl Death is awftd ! but to die 
In such a scene, where earth Is one huxe graven 
The air a pestilence^ and heaven's own orow 
Murky and scowling— 'tis too horriblOi 

But the plague has already found Its way to Scotland, 
and in the following spirited passage Drummond dis- 
closes the melancholy truth s 

Drum, Forgive the nnwillinff mess en ger of evil ; 
And listen to me calmly. We nave heard 
With grief and pity of the fate of LoDdoo,'^ 
And 'twas a moving tale of awe and wonder ; 
Yet, deeming us by distance, and the free 
Fresh breezes of our northern mountains, safe^ 
We felt, at most, that sympathetic fear. 
Which mortals must feel when they talk of death i 
But now the Pest its banner lias unfurl'd, 
And, like a thunder-eloud, comes lowering on, 
Stemming the gale, and scattering wide around. 
Even on our shores, horror, despair, and death. 
High hearts, that had but leap'd with stem delight^ 
To meet assailing enemies, wax weak 
With shuddering dread : Man's brow, that lofty browr, 
Which bums in war, is blackcn'd : wonum's cheek 
Is pale and hi^^ard, red and wild her eyes. 
In populous cities, where the mingled tide 
Of hunum lifo iU fUllest billow rolls, 
There hugest Ruin stalks, there reigns Dismay 
With all her frenzied train. Dunedin fair 
Trembles upon her rocky throne ; Dundee 
Mourns her lost thousands ; andent Perth groans deep. 
As frequent f^erals blacken o'er her streets : 
Green youth, strong manhood, drooping ags^ alikt 
Betake them to the mountain solitudes 
And distant glens, in headlong fearful flighty 
There hopinc to escape the blue destmotioo. 
And now, charged vrith this tale of wos^ I osmi 
To warn you, and to speed you hence, away 
To some remote retirement, where ths gals^ 
Forever fr^shen'd by the breezy speed 
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Of some dear nuhinc streMn« mAT yet r^el 
The dire oonUgioD, tul the sultrv neats 
Of summer have departed, and the keen 
And vigorous winds of winter shall arise 
To sweep afar the nozioiis exhalations, 
And pour a healthful renovating flood 
Of lire through the glad air. 

By their lover*s advice, Betsy Bell and Mary Gray 
consent that a *^ Bower*' shall be built for them in a se- 
cluded and romantic situation ; and, having retired to 
it, they beguile the time in innocent recreations and 
friendly converse; Speaking to Dmmmond of patriot* 
ism, Mary Gray says, — 

M. Gray, But, tdl me, Drommond, how would yon 
defend 
That strange attachment to particular scenes 
Which forms no trivial part of the romantic? 

Drum, It scarcely needs defence. It Is a bond 
Between the living and the dead— a spdl 
Evoking all of lovely, good, and great, 
That e'er have cast a grace, a dignity, 
A gLoTj, all-imperishablev o'er 
The scenes that gave them birth, or saw their deeds : 
And, when we tread that hallow*d ground, our souls^ 
Kindling, acquire the sacred inspiration. 
Making their virtues ours. Breathes there a man 
Whose soul can harbour villainous intents 
Against sweet maiden-innocence, while near 
The grave where lies the younr, the beautifnly 
The nuned in tender song ? Or who could dare^ 
With lawless purpose, or hands stain'd in guilt, 
To violate the sanctity which reigns 
Where cahnly sleeps the grey^hair'd patriarch ? 
And who can tread the memorable fields 
Where freedom's battle has been fought and won. 
Nor feel thy mighty spirit, Independence, 
Great in his bosom ? Is there— can there be 
A Scot who can behold red Luncarty, 
Nor think he sees the hoary tumuli 
Teem with the shades of his great ancestors ? 
Or who can steal, with snealdng, craven foot, 
O'erground that echoed once the undaunted tread 
Of Wallace, Liberty's own chosen son ? 
No ! while we breathe the air that proudly wared 
O'er Scotia's banner on thy iifited field. 
Triumphant Bannockbum ! we must be fret I 

We roust pass over the scene iu which the coming on 
of the plague, and the death of the two sister friends, is 
very anectingly told, and can only give an extract from 
Dru.mmond*s final soliloouy, (the whole of whidi is 
good,) after he has buried them in a grave of his own 
making : 

Drum,. My task is done ! and what is now to me 
The world— mankind— life— death— or any thing? 
What am I to myself? 

A record of what might have been, but was not ! 
A spectral semblance of what is, and is not I 
A breathing form, dead at the heart, that dies not ! 
I am a fear, a wonder to myself. 
Stricken and blasted to the core !— cease, cease. 
Ye smouldering fires of fiite !— and thou, my soul. 
Be stai, and learn to yield thee to thy doom ! 
Oh ! what a precious spot of earth is this. 
With its two little narrow grassy mounds I 
There sleep the young, the beautiful, the good ! 
But goodness, beauty, youth, could not avail 
The fell destroyer's progress to arrest ! 
Oh ! who that had beheld them in their bloom. 
Glowing with all the loveUness of Ufk 
Could, even in his rioomiest moods or mind. 
Have ever dreamt Quir death so near? 

« „ * Death— Death- 

Full of mysterious import is that word ! 
Breathed over recent graves, it is a spdl 
To call forth the departed ; or to bear 
Our souls beyond the limiu of this world. 
With all its scenes and beings jpalpaUe^ 
Into the land of shadows, doubts, and fears— 
The land of hopes, of glories, and of truths ! ' 
Death !— yes^ I ftd its presence. £rroi% mlsts^ 



And pr^udices, from my mental sight 

Depart, and trutlL, severe but glorious, beams 

Upon mv souL O world ! how fdae thou srt! 

How houow are thy pleasures ! In thy jovs. 

How treacherous ! nought hast thou but it besrs 

The bias or the stamp or evlL— Love, 

That even in thee some fidni resemUanoe daims 

To what it waa erenriiile in FUadke,— 

To what hereafter it shall be in Heaven,— 
« • • • • 

Even Love, alas ! full oft misleads the hssrt— 
Have I not felt upon mine own sad hresst 
Fall an unwonted, and a holy calm, 
I knew not whence or wherefore, till my soul 
Smiled at afflictions? And I look'd to heaven. 
And to the earth around me, and I fdt 
On me and with me, the mysterious powers 
Of that high world to come,— the World of Spiritil 
Ye sister-^irits, newly entar'd there ! 
Do ve bdioki me from your bower of bUai? 
And do your viewless hands even now prepare 
To touch the master-chords of my jarr'd hearty 
And tune its tones to soft harmonious peace? 
'Tls done ! 'tis done ! and I repine no more. 
That lone deserted bower, and these twin graves, 
Shall thev be all forrot ? Shall future times 
Of them know notmng ? No ! while flowery tptinf 
Shidl prank the greensward gay ; while summer noi 
Shall flush the full-blown Uessoms on the bouehi ; 
While autumn shall hei^ high bar mellow frutt% 
And savage winter wrap his brow in storms, 
So long shall youths and gentle maidens oeme 
In pensive piurimage, to view the bower 
And graves of Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

The plot of all the Sketches is of an equally iioiple 
and inartificial kind, but on thia very account thej m 
more true to human life. A great number of songt ire 
introduced, in the style of the ^^ Gentle Shei^Mrd,"ud 
many of them axe very sweet lyrical compositioDs. Mft 
have only room for one : 

80 yo. 
'Tis sweet wi* blithesome heart to stray 
In the Uushing dawn o* infant day ; 
But sweeter than dewy mom eaa bs^ 
Is an hour i' the mild moonlight wi* thee!— 
An hour wi' thee, an hoar wi' thee^ 
An hour i* the mild moonlight wi* thee; 
The half o' my life I'd gladly gie 
For an hour i' the mild moon%ht wi' tbee ! 

The garish sun has sunk to rest; 

The star o' gloaming gilds tlie west ; 

The gentle moon comes smiling on. 

And ner veil o'er the silent earth is thrown. 
Then come, sweet maid, O come with me t 
The whispViog night-breeze caUs on thee . 
O, come and roam o'er the lily lea, 
An hour i' the mild moonlight wf me. 

For vrealth let worldlings cark and moU, 
Let pride for empty honours toll, 
I'd a their wealtn and honours gie. 
For ae sweet hour, dear maid, wi' thee.— 
An hour wi' thee, an hour wi* thee, 
An hour i* the mild moonlight wi* tfaesi 
Earth's stores and titlea a* I'd gie 
For an hour i* the miM moonlight wi' thca 
We have little doubt but that Mr HetberingtflD's 
modest volume will find iu way to many a quiet cot* 
tage, and be read by the blaze of many a firai(ri iogk) 
to a dide of admiring and delighted Ustenert. 

Obiervations on the Phrenological Dewekpmcnt »/ 
Burke, Hare, and other atrocUms Murderert; 
Measurements of the Heads of the most notonff^ i 
Thieves^ ^c. By Thomas Stonr, Esq. Vrmdxai | 
of the Royal Medical Society. Edinburgh. B(^ , 
Buchanan, Wm. Hunter, and J. SterensoD. 1839< 

This is one of the most efficient knock^vs b^ 
which phrenology hat yet leoelvoi Nobody csa tm 
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thii pamphlet and believe in Phrenology ; we question 
whether Mr Combe himself can. We should not be 
turpriaed to hear of his abruptly terminating his lectures 
in Dublin, and going into retirement for the rest of his 
life. ^^ Assail our facts, and we are undone ; phreno« 
logy admits of no exceptions,** has been his continual 
exdamatioo. <^ £h bien !*' says Mr Stone, <^ we*ll take 
a look at your facts, and see how they answer.** Mr 
Stone's former pamphlet on the same subject was a 
letnied and able one, but this is a thousand times more 
cooTindng, because there is no theorizing in it,— no- 
thing but plain statements and incontrovertible deduc- 
tions. He has '* assailed their facts** with a vengeance, 
and has succeeded in making it perfectly clear, that there 
is no nicb thing as ^ well-established fact in the whole 
idence. We do not speak rashly, nor do we speak 
ptrtially. We hare never been either phrenologists or 
uti.phresologists. We have paid some attention to the 
subject, because all systems which pretend to explain 
the phenomena of mind must possess interest ; but we 
Derer committed ourselves so as to have our vanity em- 
barked upon cither the one side or the other, and our 
eyes, consequently, ahut ngainstthe truth, unless it coin- 
cided with the opinions we had undertaken to defend. 
If phrenology waa true, and could be proved to be so, 
we should have been glad to have seen Mr Jefirey, Sir 
William Hamilton, and BIr Stone, blown into the air, 
or scattered abroad on the four winds of heaven $ — if it 
were false, we were equally prepared to see Mr Combe 
buried for ever under his own skulls, or reduced to ashes 
on a funeral pyre of his own ^* Journal.** The paper war 
too amused us for a time. OaU, Spursheim, and Combe, 
are clever and ingenious men,— .very tough customers, 
and able to bear a great deal without breakrog. JefiVey 
rode a tilt against them, but they were not unhorsed ; 
naj, they gained ground by the rencontre, for JeflFrey 
did not ** assidl their facts,** but undertook to prove, on 
metapbjsical principles, what no man on such principles 
can either prove or disprove, that the mind does not act 
bf means of sepaiste faculties, but as a whole. Sir 
William Hamilton was the first who thought seriously 
of inrestigating the factt of phrenology, and he has cer- 
tainly done a good deal towards bringing them into dis- 
credit, and will probably do yet more ; but the present 
brochure of Mr Stone, who nas followed in the same 
track, appears to us so complete a settler, ^at we do not 
think Sir William need give himself much more trouble 
with the matter. 

The recent atrocities perpetrated by Burke and Hare 
naturally led all those who were interested in the truth 
or falsehood of Phrenology, to enquire whether the cra- 
nial development of tlMse notorious persons corres- 
ponded with their acknowledged character. Mr Stone, 
having turned his attention to this enquiry, was led to 
make a very extensive induction of facts, and the result 
of his labotus be now communicates to the public He 
treats jfrs^ of Burke's head. Burke was a professional 
murderer, and altogether one of the most unprincipled 
▼iUains that ever breathed ;— Jf, therefore, phrenology 
be wocth a farthing, his Dettruetivenett ought to have 
been enormous, and his ConscierUiousnett and BencvO' 
ifncc very small. Whether this was the case or not, was 
what Mr Stone wished to find out. A difficulty met him 
at the outset, for though phrenology be a science o( pro- 
portions, it b most unaccountably destitute of a scale of 
tncasurement. What phrenologists therefore mean by 
^rgt and tmall^ or by what laws they determine that 
SQ organ is either the one or the other, it is not very 
c«sy to say. .But Mr Stone iell upon a plan which, 
whether it be the best that can be discovered or not, is 
at all events perfectly fair, and gives phrenology qiiite 
as good a chance as it does its i^versaries. He com- 
pared Buxke*s cranium, \at^ with 60 crania collected by 
8ir William Hamilton ; and 2(/, with 60 crania collected 
by Dr Spni^eim, whidi are at present in the Edinburgh 



Museum. To ascertain the size of each cranium, he 
took, U/, its lineal dimensions, including its length, 
breadth, and height ; and 2dy he discovered its capa- 
city, by filling the akull with sand, weighing the quan- 
tity each contained, and reducing the specific gravity of 
the sand to the specific gravity of the brain. He then 
measured carefully both the absolute size of the several 
organs, and the relative size, or proportion which each 
bears to the contents of the skull, or weight of the en- 
cephalon. Upon these principles, (in the propriety of 
which we can see no fiaw,) he proceeds to give die size 
of Burke*s cranium, the weight of the cncephalon, and 
the measurements of his DestructivenesSy Benevolence^ 
Conscientiousness^ and Amativeness, He then shows, 
Isty that of Sir W. HamUton*s 60 crania, 37 have the 
organ of Destructiveness^ in its absolute size, larger 
than Burke, and consequently, that tiurke*s Destruc- 
tiveness is, in its absolute size, below the average of 
these 60 crania ; and 2<f, that the relative size of the 
same organ, or its proportions to the lineal dimensions 
of the cranium, is in Burke also below the average. The 
60 crania collected by Dr Spursheim fumbh Mr Stone 
with nearly the same conclusions. He makes out also 
an equally convincing case in reference to the other 
three organs we have mentioned ; and the general re- 
sult is, that he most satisfactorily estabUshes these two 
counter-phrenological propositions, — Fibst, The organ 
of Destructiveness in Burke was ahsolutely and re- 
fativeljf BELOW the average size^ whilst Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness were absolutely and relatively 
ABOVE the average size ; and, Secoxd, The cere- 
bellum^ (by which the organ of Amativeness is princi- 
pally aupposed to be influenced,) was also below the 
average size, 

Mr Stone treats, In the second place, of Hare*s de- 
velopment ; and, if it be possible, this turns out still 
more pow^uUy against tne phrenologists than even 
that of Burke. To give variety and additional strength 
to his argument, he does not compare Hare*a head with 
the two'set of crania already described, but with those 
of 28 Englishmen, 25 Scotchmen, and 27 Irishmen, 
taken at random ; the measurements of whose heads, 
made by Mr Stone himself, with infinite industry and 
perseverance, are set down in separate tables. The ac- 
curacy of these measurements is attested, both by Mr 
Deseret, who is a professed phrenologist, and Mr Hol- 
royd, a president of the Medical Society. The counter- 
phrenological proportions deduced, in an unanswerable 
manner, from the case of Hare, are, that his Destructive* 
ness is not above the average size '; and that many in- 
dividuals of exemplary character, while they possess a 
larger Destructiveness than Hare, exhibit a greater de- 
ficiencv in the sUttwd organs of Benevolence and Con* 
scienttousness. Though not bearing immediately on 
the point in question, Mr Stone mentions a peculiarity 
in the formaUon of the head of this miserable murderer, 
which serves to place phrenology in a truly ludicrous 
point of view. We ouote the passage : 

^* The most remarkable and best-developed phreno- 
logical organ in the head of Hare is his Ideality* At 
the time we took the measurement, one of the most 
highly-gifted and popular of our poets was present, 
whose genius is peculiarly characterized by the vivid- 
ness and power of his idealism. On applying the cal- 
lipers to the organ of ideality in Hare, each leg of the 
callipers resting on the origin of the temporal muscle, 
and transferring them to corresponding points on the 
head of the poet, we found that Hare possessed a larger 
organ of ideality than the poet. When applied to the 
former, the callipers rested on the origin of the muscle ; 
when we attempted to apply them to the latter, they 
came down far over the belly of the muscle. The ex- 
periment was several times repeated ; and from what* 
ever point of the organ the nieasurement was taken, the 
retult proved to be the same. Hare*s organ of ideality, 
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alio, is larger than the same organ in Sheridaiii Sterna, 
Canniog, Voltaire, and Edmund Burke, the distinguish. 
ed and eloquent author of the Iietters on the French 
Revolution. Notwithstanding his superior development 
of the organ of ideality, it would be difficult to conceive 
a more stupid and miserable wretch than Hare. When 
we visited him, he was not inclined to answer any quea* 
tions, until repeatedly assured by the Governor, that we 
were not sent by the Sheriff to make any investigation 
into the particulars of his case. To the enquiry, why 
in Court he had said it was indifferent which way he 
was sworn, and to the observation, that we had under- 
stood he was a Roman Catholic, he retorted, with a con- 
temptuous sneer, he ' did not rightly mind what he 
waa/ To the question, whether his conscience ever 
troubled him, he answered, with a laugh, ' No, with 
the help of God.' His whole demeanour was that of a 
man evidently devoid of every moral reflection ; and he 
seemed, with his head adorned, as if in mockery of 
Phrenology, with large organs of Ideality, Causidity, 
and Wit, to bt only a few degrees removed from the 
very lowest of the brute creation.**.— Pp. 25'7* 

The third division of Mr Stone's tre&tise is fully as 
interesting and curious as either of the two that precede 
it. He here considers the general question whether it 
be possible to distinguish the crania of murderers from 
other crania by the phrenological indications attributed 
to them ? These indications are,*.lst, A large endow- 
ment of the organ of Dettructiveness* 2d, A deficiency 
in the development of the alleged organs of the moral 
sentiment ; and, 3d, A deficiency in the anterior cerebral 
devebpment, or quantity of brain before the ear, 
whilst the posterior cerebral development, or quantity 
of brain behind the ear, bears an undue proportion to 
the size of the head. To ascertain whether these indi* 
eatlons actually exist or not, Mr Stone has carefully ex- 
amined the crania of eighteen notorious murderers, 
whose skulls are preserved in the Edinburgh Anatomi- 
cal Museum, the Museum of the Royal Physical So- 
ciety, and the Anatomical Museum in the University of 
Glasgow. He has contrasted their measurements with 
those contained in bis Tables of respectable living Eng- 
lishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen, and also with those 
of the cranium of ths late celebrated Dr David Gregory, 
who was Professor of Mathematics in this University. 
The result of the whole induction (and Mr Stone pro- 
ceeds to work in the most philosophical manner) is com- 
pletely subversive of Phrenology. So far ftom noto- 
rious murderers bdog found to possess the anticipated 
phrenological indications, the truth of the following- di- 
rectly opposite conclusions is put beyond a doubt s— 
First, The most atrocious murderers not only fail to 
posaeas a large endowment of the alleged organ of De- 
structiveness, but have it very frequently, both aluO' 
/tt/Wyand relativelf/^ below the average size. Secokd, 
The most cruel and horrid murderers frequently possess 
a high development of the pretended organs of the mo- 
ral sentiments, particularly those of Benevolence and 
Conicientioutncss, Third, Murderers do not possess 
a less development of the supposed intellectual organs, 
nor a greater development of those to which the animal 
propensities are referred, than individuals of high intel- 
lectual and moral character. We cannot follow Air 
Stone through all the laborious calculations by which 
be establishes these propositions, but we can assure our 
readers, that by referring to his pamphlet, they will find 
that there is.not a single weak link in his anti-phreno- 
logical chain. 

As if to make assurance doubly sure, Mr Stone con- 
cludes with a fimrth head, under which, by a similar 
dose induction of facts, and a reference to another table, 
which, like the rest, it must have cost him no small 
p^s to prepare, he makes it clear, that so far from no- 
torious thieves possessing the organ of AequUUivenei$ 

^w, ox that of Conteientiautneu smaller, than iodivU 



duals of esemplarv character, AoqiUHtiveneK is often 
absolutely and relatively leu^ and CoBsciexHounm 
absolutely and relatively larger in the former thin in 
the latter. Vet, Mr Gombe, upon this very rabjeot, 
lias expressed himself in these words :— ** If two indi- 
viduals were found to possess a larger developnent d 
AcquitUivenest ; but if, in the one Contciefdioutwm 
was very large, and in the other very small, sod vt 
were told that the one was a thief, and the other sn ho. 
nest man, how complete would the refutation be, if thi 
one possessing the larger Contckntioutnett were ioosd 
to be the rogue I*' Now, this is exactly what Mr Stone 
has found, not in one or two instances, but in sdoieo- 
" Testatur utrumque caput; and ' how complete li the 
refuUtion I* We shall allow Mr Stone to draw his is- 
ferences in his own words. Ub pamphlet coodadei 
thus:— 

*' Formerly, it was maintained that the pra^ctioo 
of a single anti-phrenolo^cal fact would be saffidestto 
overturn the whole theory ; but I am satisfied that, if 
phrenologists would only, as Dr Spurzheim temis it, 
'go into nature ;* if they would have recourse to as 
unselected series of measurements, or manipulstioai, 
they would at once discover, that their system is no wot 
than the ' baseless fabric of a vision,* and as false u 
any other superstiUon Uiat has ever been imposed oo the 
ignorance and credulity of mankind. The public ii 
aware of the fair pretensions which the pbrendogittt 
have invariably held forth ; yet, what has been thelioe 
of policy they have adopted ? They have pretended 10 
establish a system of philosophy founded exclusirdj « 
facts, and yet have never bad recourse to any £ur or 
candid experimentum cruets by which the tnuh 01 
falsehood of their primary propositions ndght be det^- 
mined ;— they have adduced oi^y ex parte erideoce; 
and this, on their own showing, is of the most qnsads- 
factory kind, inasmuch as they have never estsbliahed 
any standard by which Uie proportions of the alleged 
organs can be determined ;— obey have termed thor 
organs, ^ moderate^* */**'^' *' large^* ' rather hrpi^ 
6cc., and these terms, to the present day, have been nsn 
without any rule or definite principle, by wbidi the ip* 
plication of them can be regulated ; — they, with as ic< 
consistcncY, and yet a gravity, worthy of fludibias in 
his metaphysical disquisitions, persist in sccioasljr maia- 
taining a science oi proportions^ without a scale ((/nm- 
surcment; — ^they wander over the country ptwuhing 
their doctrines ex cathedra^ na though they hsd reaDf 
a fosindation in truth ; whilst it is a ootoiious facti o( 
which they themselves must be awave, that then isott 
a man of eminent science in ^Europe who hss beoome a 
convert to them ;— they profess to maintain, at all timei, 
the prindplea of free and manly discussion ; snd, w 
this purpose, have founded a society in this city« f^v ^ 
admission of believers, and do not allow any straoier, 
who may visit it, to express an opinion ;— they ftoim 
that their doctrines are as well established, and al paU 
pable to every enquirer, as the most demonstrable treito 
m nature, yet do not agree among themselves on the 
most preliminary points ;-JDr Gall ridiculed the bnnipi 
of Dr Spurzheim, Dr Spurahcim rejects with disdain 
the callipers of Mr Combe, and Mr Combe hss bees 
lately engaged in an open phrenological warlsit ^ 
one of the most intelli^nt or his contemporsiies on the 
subject of what is even the necessary result or tendeo^ 
of their faith ;*— they give an o^an one function to-dajt 
another to-morrow ; — they maintain that a large orgs* 
of veneration is at one time the characteristic cooEgtu^ 
tion of the head of a saint..-«t another, equalljr essenuv 
to that of the most notorious and professed >nfidellt 
Lastly, come the interminable combioatioDS of tb^ 
imaginary organs ; and thus, the phrenologists shin 

• See the controversy between Measri CofiJe^aadSjjttj^ 
t SeethereDortof0itdeveloFineatorFMC«irc»rhiiswV^ 
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ham ammMt k> sifomaii, ftom potitioa to potidoo^ 
RtemUiog tht gfaotts in ViigU*f InfeinOy^ 

^ H«e niae yMtud, see «rte in teda nontttar.** 

It is all one whether PhreoolQgif tt attempt to antwer 
theie ^* Obeenrations,'* or remain silent upon them. 
Thej^maj quUfblCf but they cannot reason themselves 
out of die dilemma into which they have been brought 
They may talk of the distinction between fower and oc* 
Nvtty, or ther may dive into all the subtleties and 
childi di pserliities of eonntaraeting combinations, but 
their logic will not be able to deceive any sonnd-witted 
man in the fiice of what is here established. Their 
■dence ia either a science of signs, or it is not If it it^ 
their signs have been proved to be just as uncertain as 
the aigoa of an April sky ;-^ it is not, what is it ? 
€t prctterea nihUi 
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j Ix>OKixo at the prospectus of this work, we are in- 
I fllinad to like the prajeet, and wish it sacoess. It seems 
- to be an attempt to convey to the public, in a form likely 
to be generally attractive^ a condensed view of what to 
going on in the legislative tribunals of the country. We 
Uke this, because we believa thai keeping the law of a 
ooontiy continually in the eye of the people increases their 
Rspcct and afiction for it, and by uiat means gives it a 
more vital and pervading influence on society. At the 
same time we would eautkm the ctmdncton not to allow 
their desire of bccomicg popular to carry them too far. 
Law is a science nay more, it is of all sciences the least 
attractive for the tyro or the dilettante — and this very 
drcamstance rendcn it improbable, that the sphere of a 
work avowedly confined to legal discussions can ever 
extend beyond those wlio are iodined to go a little below 
the surface. As all such persons must necessarily have 
some acquaintance with the technicalities of law, the 
promise held out in the following sentence, if meant to 
attract them, was unnecessary ;-*.^^ The conductors will 
endeavour to avoid technicalities, and to express their 
▼iews in a popular manner." We fear, moreover, that 
this promiM, if adhered to* wiU necessarily lead to su- 
perfidaiity in the execution of the work. A technical 
language is inevitable in every science— it is the neoes- 
sarv consequence of employing words in a more precise 
and definite manner than in common conversation. No 
person ever pretended to teach a science without the aid 
of a tedinical language, but one who knew nothing of 
the matter. And in the science of law, the peculiar 
nicety oi many of the discussions render such a lan- 
guage, if possible, more requisite than in any other.— 
The enumeration of snbjecU proposed for consideration 
is eoroprehensive, and seems to us to embrace all that is 
required in such a work. Perhaps more— for we would 
beg leave to hint, that the *< Sketdies of the biographv 
of oar eminent legislators, &c.*' more porticuUrly if 
we are to take No. I. fbr a spedmen, may be omitted, 
without any detriment to the publication. We would 
also soggest, that a Digest of the Decisions in the Conrta 
of ScotiMid, such as is given of the English eases, is 
quite sufficient Considering the itrj able, it is true, 
bat eertainly very full and frequent reports, now pub* 
Bsbed of our Scotch Decisions, we think the pocketa of 
oar young and briefless barristers are already snffidcnily 
tasked, even though they are not exactly laid under the 
BeosMitv of purchasing them twice. Of the manner in 
which the work is executed we shall be able to speak 
with mois certain^ in the course of a month or two. 
The flat trtlda is xathsr too redolent (at least to eor 



tute) of the feelings and dogmaa of a certain learned 
Theban« who laid down, (previous to the commencement 
of his enquiries,) that all laws were bad, and all lawyers 
rogues— 4U1 assumption which (without entering upon 
any discussion of ita truth) does not seem likely to con* 
duce to unbiassed research. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THB BDITOA IN HIS SLIPPERS; 

oa, 

A FSXP BSBIXD THE SCSVES. 

No. I. 



** Stnlta, Joeofl^ cewenda, dolntia, serla, nerst 
Bb poaita aatt oeulo«» LeoSor amtoe, ton ; 

Qoisouls «•, hio aliquid quod delectabH habebif { 
Trutior an lerlor, telige quicquid amas.** 

W^ have a pair of old slippers— so old that, at 
Wordsworth says, it is difficult m tell whether they were 
ever yoong. A considerable part of the sole of one of 
them is worn away ; and three or four of our toes may 
be distinctly seen peeping out from the other. They do 
not CO? er our feet \ they are mere apologies for slippers, 
~4nere typical and sbsdowy representations. They 
wsie not suppers originallv ; they were a pair of dress 
shoes. In the far vista of the past, we can almost re- 
member the time when they used te be as bright as a 
mirror, and chirped at every step we took acrou a draw- 
ing<jroom. * We are not sure that we hive not danced in 
thm in out youth, and we daresay they divided the ad* 
miration which was at that remote period universally 
bestewed upon our exouisitely turned feet and ankles. 
But gradually they fell down in ths heels ; and, as if 
by a natural dispos^ion, seemed te be transforming 
themselves into slippers. They felt that old age was 
coming on, but tm had got attached to us, and 
were determined te die in our service. And die they 
shall ; or rather, they and their master shall live and 
die together. We never had, and never will have, ano- 
ther pair of alippers. We ahould as soon think of mar- 
rving a second wife. We confess that they have lost 
their form and comeliness,, -nay, that they imitate hu- 
manity most abominably, and that some of our best and 
dearest friends have even ventured te point against them 
the shafU of a too poignant ridicule. But, nevertheless, 
we remain nnshaken in our attschment .^ noble ex- 
ample of the '^ inUgor vitet scelerUqua purtuJ** They 
have accommodated themselves te ail the outgoings and 
incomings of our feet; there is not a curve or a sinuo- 
sity, — a rise or a fall,— -from our instqp to our heel, from 
our ankle to the farthest point of our most elongated toe, 
with wliich they are not familiarly acqaaint»A ; — they 
have known us from our youth,— they have seen us in 
all our moods,.— th ey have been the gentle dumb com- 
panions of many a happy and many a melancholy hour ; 
and who, therefore, shall blame our affection ion oar 
slippers— peculiar, perhaps, but not the less tender and 
Ustmg? 

We cannot help thinking that they have an expres- 
sion essentially their own, and unlike that of all other 
slippers. Indeed we have always been of opbioo, that, 
of all the articles of dress, none convey so accurate an 
idea of the character of Uie wearer as a pair of empty 
shoes or slippers. Th^ are a domestic and endearmg 
object,«>^ey stand bemre the Are warming for you 
against vour return home. They have probably been 
plaeed there by some fond and faithful friend,*— your 
wife or daughter ; they tell a long story of family com-, 
fort and household luurmony. If a death takes l^ace^ 
what object more melancholy than the vacant slipperv 
of the deceased ? They look as if they anxiously waited 
liis return, and are wondering why he has deserted them. 
That shall never be the fate of our slippers ; they shal 
be buried with us. 

When we put on our alippos, wo eeate to be an j 
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thing to the wide world withoat. Shoes, and more es- 
pecially boots, are associated with all the bustle and 
toil of actife life ; but around slippers there linger a 
calm repose— a reBoed selfishness — a careless independ- 
cnce. Thej imply no exertion ; on the contrary, they 
are full of a soothing consciousness— a mellowed recol- 
lection — of duties that have been performed. There is 
in slippers that abandon de loi-mem^,— 4bat dreamy 
languor,— that mUd tranquilli^, before which all more 
irritable feelings give way, and even critics become be- 
nevolent. No two beings can be more dissimilar than 
the man whose tight boou pinch his corns, and exacer- 
bate all the tendernesses of his toes, and the roan whose 
free and easy slipper hangs gently upon his foot^.gently 
as a maidfen oi fifteen upon the arm of her earliest lover. 
When the boot is on, the world is a stern reality, full of 
the rubs and whips of fortune ; but when the slipper 
succeeds, ihe face of nature is changed,— reality is a 
bugbear that fades into infinite distance, and there is 
bliss unfathomed in the recesses of an elbow chair, or 
in the soft siesta of a sofa. 

We never can believe ourselves the Editor of one of 
the most successful periodical publications of the pre* 
sent day after we have put on our slippers. The quan- 
tity of labour we have to go through, both physical and 
intellectual, seems indiMolubly connected with the 
springy elasticity of shoes, or the manly vigour of what 
are commonly called Wellington boots. In our slipper 
'moments, we are idem et after. Were we fo review a 
book with our slippers on, the author would be as safe 
as a mouse ronnmff away from a lady. Not that our 
!mind is altogether dormant, but tliat our heart is over- 
', flowing, and we fed an affection for all mankind. We 
could no more have said any thing severe of Mr Andrew 
Crichton had our slippers been on that night we wrote 
our celebrated article for the eighteenth Number of the 
JouRVAL, than we could have consented to break the 
legs of a butterfly on the rack. There are only two in- 
stances on reconl of our having given way to anger 
, whilst we were wearing our slippers. The first of these 
was, when we tossed them both at our favourite cat, 
Moses, whom we detected eloping with the chicken we 
'had destined for our supper ; and the second was, when 
we found it necessarf to take the liberty of making one 
of them acquainted with a part of a gentleman's person 
to which it liad prefionsly been an entire stranger. 

M'^e seldom exert otmelf very much in our slippers. 
We drink cofibe, read magazines and new novels, chat 
in a pleasant and familiar manner with any friend who 
mav happen to drop in, ttrttch ourseif on the sofa 
and allow all our children to scramble ever, us, write 
short letters, cat open the p«rods which booksellers and 
publishers are continually sending us, or, finally, look 
over the communications we may have received during 
the day, and make up our mind as to dieir fate. Few 
people would believe the quantity of manuscript that 
passes through an Editor's hands in one shape or other. 
We confess, for our own part, we like to rmd manuscript, 
and we have a pleasure in breaking the seal of all the 
communications sent to us. We are sometimes wofully 
disappointed, for we always begin to read with the hope 
that the writer will turn out a man of talent, and tne 
determination to do him all justice if he be so. Fre- 
quently, we are not disappointed ;«4he article may not 
be altogether first-rate, but it contains the genns and 
indications of genius, and with that we are always 
pleased. We never destroy a paper where there are a 
few good thoughts, however dull the rest of it may be. 
We lay it aside with the intention, as soon as we have 
time and opportunity, of pruning, condensing, and 
strengthening it, and then of givii^ it a comer in the 
JouRKAL. Thus, even our reject^ are not neglected 
addresses. Our study is fiill of artkles cuefblly tied up 
in diffbent parcels, some of which may see the light 
when their authors are least expecting it. # 



Let OS take up one of diose paioeb at rsndsm, sad 
look over it in a friendly wav togethci; We msyjpio- 
bi^ly find both variety and amusement here*— Whit 
comes first ? A *^ Song** from GUagow, of wliicfa tU ! 
author in hb letter «< To the Editor** says, *U Inn ' 
ffiven you a short one to save spare — but if it is bsd, 
It is too long ; and if it is goo^ it is perhaps sll the 
better for its brevity.** There is sound sense in diis, sod 
the song itself well deserves publication : 

I have loved ihee^ Mary Jamieeon, as bridegreem lota Us 

bride; 
I looked nae witcli, I lo'ed nae star, when ye were bf 

my nde^ 
For my heart vraa aye your mailin* meet, my lovt, year 

ready fee, i 

Though loveless hame, and ham4fi heart, are a' je'n 

left to me. * ' 

Ye promieed me your oonstaney, ye pUgliled me voir vow, 
Wi' looks o* deeper tendemesi than I can tUake* atw; , 
But snaw v^nm the sorgy sea, or dew upon the flMnr, | 
Melta not so soon, fleets not so fi»t, as Ades lore's litUe 
hour. 

At the Cuckoo's time o*eomlii' ye wen wi* me st tbi ' 

well, I 

At theS waUow^ time o' flittin* I stood landy there sij> ' 

sell; 
Ye hung round me a* the simmer when the boonytaMi 

were green, \ 

But broken rows you*ve left me now, snd stormy 

waves between. i 

Oh ! woman's love^ Ob I woman'a ikith, hew teinf 

frail ye be! i 

Wiog*d waoderers, bee«like, aeeklng sweets from wtj 

flower and tree, 
But why should I upbraid your choice? eeld hesrtsai* , 

rated weD, 
A plenish*d purse their honeyoomb^ the haDs of ^ 

their ceU. 

What have we next ? A proee sketch, entiUed ^ Pi^ 
tures of Life, No. I.** It is a pity tlie whole of it hd 
not been as good as the first paragraph ;— it runs thus : 

^ I belong to that numerous class of mortsb, vbe, 
independent though not rich, doze away their existceoe 
pleasantly perhaps, bnt uselessly. Although a Writer 
to the Signer, I am but nominally a lawyer; a&dthougb 
I do not refuse busUiets, as little do I push it No me 
cares how I live, or what I do ; and when I die, I il»n 
be as little miss;d as if I were a leaf dropping off t 
gooseberry bush, or a copjring clerk sutved to desth io 
his lonely garret. There arc moments when I thisk I 
was bom for better things ; but the feeling soon gett cold 
again. I am too Indolent ever to nsake a figure is ibe 
bustlhig world ; so I poker the fire till it qoivm bright- 
ly up the chimnej, let down the Venetian bltedi, dftv 
the sofa a little nesver, and every thing looks so con* 
fortable that I would not dmnge pUtees with a kiog.** 

What next ?.'« A Day in Dumfiies.*' This is sot 
an anonymous artide ; iu author is a man of gcnioi; 
but the too common fate of genius has been his--aDde* 
served misfortune. There is power and interest ia tbt 
foUowhig notice of 

THE WIDOW or BURKS. 

" Upon enquiring for the house in which the poet hsd 
lived, I was shown up a narrow and rather biUy Uwe 
street, bearing his name, at the fardier comer of^wbi^ 
the house is altuated. In appearance it indiaes to tbe 
respectable^ is whitewashed, and contains ^P^^^ 
upper story. A deesat-looUag weaver of seventy, t» 
a robust tanner of fifty, were convershig at the door. 
Upon enquiring which waa the identicsf heuse, * J^ 
thisaae, sir,' replied the tMUier; ^ 9Xk* muldhdciel^ 
in*tyet. Bdikeye wad wish tosee her; rUteUbtfs 

MDtleman wishes to ^eak to btf. If ye think pesp** 
OecUnhighls<>fisr, hocontiaiNd, 'Hoot! tt*s fSiycflB- 



moo ; ihe'll think inetfaing o*t Ye needna be bltte, for 
De*er « gnio o* pride has auid iuckie Burns P I en- 
desTOum CO tlumk him, and withdrew ; for the epfthet 
auid htekie Bvrm ! sounded like blasphemy. Rearen 
tod earth I aold hi^ie ! Lofely Jean ! — the iM. of 
(he poet !— 4he in»p trer of hie muse !— whoae praise, in 
fab vordi^ has been sang by ten thousand times ten 
diousand tongues !.~who lires as the spirit of music and 
of lore in the imagination of nations ! to be in a mo. 
meot not merdy directed of her divinitT, and associated 
with bomanity, but familiarly styled auld luekie I 
Iuckie Bum* i by a tanner! Monstrotit^hamiliaiing 
-unpardonable ! 

** By a fortaoace circumstance, an opportonity of vi. 
liting Mrs Bums occurred in the evening. We were 
shown into a small rather genteel parlour by a senrant 
girl, who, with a young grand-daughtcr, compose the 
domestic establishment of the widow. Before me was 
•darlc-^ensplexioned, somewhat corpulent, plain-lookina 
woman of sixty and upwards, dressed in a slate-colourM 
gown, a lighter shaded shawl, and a common muslin cap, 
Uer manners and appearance were those of an old Scot- 
tish iHOMr's wife, fai eny eiftumstances ; and thb was 
Mri Boms. Directing my attention to the original 
portnit of her husband by Nasmytfa, * That,* said she, 
' is the only likeness he ever sat for, an' its ower coarse.* 
Turning to a print of the * Cottar's Saturday Night,* 
orer the mantel-piece, ^ Ye'll ken where that's from,* 
continued she'; ^ it's reckoned an excellent thing.' Then 
pointing my attention to two miniatures which hang a 
little lower on each side of the print, * Yon'll not 
know these,' added she ; * this in red is my son James, 
and that in blue bis brother William. James, yell ob- 
aenre, is Uke his father's folk, but William aye took it o' 
my side.' 

'^ Beantifttl or aceomj^ished Mrs Bums has never 
been. In person she may have been what in Scotland 
is termed a likely last, possessing a good heart, an ex* 
oellent disposition, and a knowledge of domestic econo- 
my. And in making choice of such a woman. Bums 
showed himself not merely possessed of the feelings of a 
poet, but the sense of a man. For', however we may 
*dmiie the getriua of that sex which we are bora to love, 
* AU aong and no supper,' 1 opine, would shortly prodnce 
a note of discofd little in natem with the harmony of 
wedded fehdty." 

Ha ! art thou there ? These lines shall have a place 
without name or signature, and the reader shall judge 
for himself whether he ever read any thing by the same 
Mthor before :— 

Oh maid, mlovlng but bdoved. 

My aool'a imeiyinging theme, 
Who art by day mv oooatant thought, 

By niffht my only dream, 
Tboa tbtnk'st not, in thy pride of pbc^ 

When gay ones bow the knee, 
How heatHa one distant lonely heart, 

In earnest love of thee I 

As saints in dder dajrs but knew 

One attitude of prayer ; 
And, taming to the holy east, 

Poor'd all their rairit there ; 
So to thy home ineltnes this heart, 

AU distant though it be, 
And Icnows but one adoring art. 

This earnest love of thee. 

Two letters fitom «< D. V." of Dundee I^the name 
»t hXk length, but we sbidl not mention it ; for *^ D. 
V.*s*' lett^ not havhig been inserted in the JoumNAL, 
^ D. V.** bas seen cause to chvige his opinion both of 
it and iu Editor, and has waxed bitter in the "< Fife 
Heiald." We had hoped better thioss of «' D. V." 
Bering that he wrote to us on the 28th of November, 
182||y^M Yoat JoumiTAL has already become a de* 



ddedfkvonritehere: f«/oj»efpe<iia.** Mntability» thy 
name U ** D. V.*' 

Here are some poems by Alexander Maelagan ; and 
we think it right that our readers should be told who 
Alexander Maelagan is. He is a young man in an 
humble walk of life a plumber, we believe—who, 
without any advantages or encouragement whatever, felt 
somethhig of the poet stiniog within him ; and though 
forced m straggle against his ignorance, both of ortho- 
graphy and grammar, has devoted many of his leisure 
hours to putting his thoughts in verse. He has been 
a reader of the Joubval since its commencehient ; and 
havmg taken it into his head that he would like to see 
the Editor, he called upon us one evening, and intro- 
duced himself to us in a modest manner, as a poet was 
entitled to do. His story and appearance, together with 
the manuscripts he brought with him, interested ns. We 
lent him some books, and gave him the best advice we 
could. He has been improving rapidly, and if he writes 
many thbgs as good as the following, he well deserves 
encouragement : 

8oyo« 

By Jlexander Maelagan^ 

Now svnmer's gane vri* a' her wUcs^ 
Her rays o* gowd, her cheering smiles ; 
Her sangs o' joy, her hills o' green. 
An* bonny mnding groves bHween. 
O where are now her hapny days, 
Her lauching gowans on the braea^ 
The crown o* lowers upon her brow. 
The primrose sweet, the violet blue ? 

The cauld white foam o' whiter's wrath 
Has cover'd o*er the winding path 
That led me to the birken bower. 
Where I«ve made short the langest hour : 
Alas ! nae primrose sweet is there, 
But trees in frost stand shivering bare ;^ 
Poor limpin' hare, and eushet doo, . 
Cauld, csnld maon be |»ur biggin' now! 

Saw ye the rabin twittering past. 
His wee wing riven in the bust? 
See! mute he sits on yon anid tree. 
An* the snaw-drlfl steeks his heartlesB ce : 
Deprived o' shelter, feed, and rest. 
His tooeleBS bUl sinks on his breast ; 
Cauld swinging oo a naked spray. 
He spends his weary winter day. 

Loud howls the temnest o'er the hfll. 
On sleeping natove mnea stiU ; 
And tnrrst grey frae roiat'd waTs^ 
Miat*d isi the Ss sup es ts , tambUnc fe's s 
And Uvingstrsams, wi* whiter^ breath, 
Hae turned as oaiihl an' stiff as death |— 
How dear would be my humble strain. 
Could it bring sweet summer back again ! 

We roust add the following short piece, by Ae tame 
author, of whom we hope to have more to say ere long, 
and in whom we should be ghid to interest our readers : 

MTLOSTLOVX. 

Swcdtedy! tondi thy harp again, 
And sing me a soft and sootUttg hqr ; 

A charm breathes roond me fivm thy stndn, 
Like snnshine on a winter day. 

Sing on, dear maid, though I am one 

Who darkly look on alfl see; 
Mind not my mood, 'tis of a man 

Who Uvea, when life Is misery. 

There unu an eye that watch'd with mine 
Each morning's glory— bright and new ; 

And when I saM, •< O how divine!" 
There iras a voice which said so too. 

There was a little pulse that beat 
Beside the veins where my life pUy*d ; 
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Thete wen two light bewitching fieet, 
That tripped with me where'er I itray'4 

Tliere was a &o»— 4/ 1 wai gay-* 

Reflected back man fond ddight $ 
For if I imiled, we both were day. 

And If I frown'd, we both grew nl^^t. 

There came an houiv-a dreadful hoar— 

An age of woe it prored to me: 
The misto of Death fell round my flower, 

And wrapt it in Eternity* 

Then,^lady, touch thy harp again, 

O sing me a soft— a tootnii^ lay ; 
Would that the power were in thy ttraln, 

To free a weary soul from day 1 

Two unpublished poems by poor Knoi, author of the 
*' Harp of Zion,** make their appearance next The 
ODO k '* To a Redbreast,*' and the other is entitled 
*' A Song, or any thing you please.** There are some 
sweet Unas in the first particularly, but, as a whole, it 
is imperfect. 

Poems by " T. T. S. f* and a letter which begins^— 
^^ Heaven knows what has possessed roe ; bat no roan 
was ever plagued with such horrid ugly fits of dulness. 
My brain is a perfect panderooniam of somnarobulatory 
Morpheuses, playing fifty tricks with roy eyelids.*' 
There is often a great deal of vigour of conception about 
" T. T. S. ;'* many of his detached thoughts are un. 
commonly bold and good, but he must cultivate his 
judgment and his style a little more. At present there 
is no dependence on him ; he Is excellent in one line, 
and in the next he is perfectly unintelligible. There is 
much hope of future excellence, however, in any one 
who can write thus : 

A maid came Uytheaome to a racing stream, 

On either bank encurtain*d from the eye 

With rocks and trees ;— a prodigality 
Of thunder and of silence— «hade and beam ! 
The dancing mist did whirl and smoke beneath 

A mountainous fidl, tliat, rolling down, did shake 
The fringes of the roduembowering heatli, 

As 'twere the breeze. Beyond, a silent lak« 
Lay mirroring the moon on neuYcn's breast, 
Like to one nighty gem of amethyst. 

It was to meet her lover. Starry heaven 
Hath seldom spread its arch o*er one so fair ; 
The dews did cluster on her braided hair, 

Like diamonds by the lireezeiess azure given ; 

Her cheek was liae the latest tint of day, 
Streak*d on ib^ fiiding cloads,«*-« harmony 
Of flush and brightness !•— even as a tea 

That, lit with motmllght, looks both dark aod gay. 

Or thus, in a poem called " His first Song :** 

'Twaa like the momtain eagle's fll^t, 

Leaving his nested tlirone, 
To meet the mominff*s early light 

On the belted horuson ! 

His brightest song— his eldest— first! 

'Twas one ecstatio thrill ; 
A mUfhty and a hallow'd burst 

Orthe deep impassloQ'd will ! 

^^ L. E.** of Aberdeen thus begins a poem, whioh In* 
dicates considerable poeUcal feeling : 

She knoweth net, sha gne«etb not, what lova this bosom 

feels. 
For aye the heart that's deepest moved, its passion most 

conceals: 
The current fflitters to the stm, and sparkles in his sheen, 
While dark In shade tiie deeper stream flows on, and 

flows unseen. 

But still let her with tmilea, amosig tho Bar, tiw fidrest 

move, 
"Unknowing of tht aileiit heart that imile hath warm'd 

to love; 



Unthinking, while her q^rit's Joy thai Ui^Moh in bcr 
eyes, 

That joy should wake ao deep a woe^ tliose smiles 10 miDj 
sighs. 

She cannot know, she omnot gooM^ how enry bov 

we've met 
In fimcy I live o'er again, and never on fifffBt: 
How every loolc, and every smil^ and every pssnaftfloi^ 
I've treasured up for dreams liy day, and mnsiafi wbn 

alone. 

The only paper remaining is a Letter from India. 
It has had a long voyage acroM the ocean, and oooui 
from a man of talent and observation. It ii dsud 
Bhooge, September 24th, 1888. We shall giftsaex- 
tract from it, which will be read widi interau It 
treats of 

THE MOILALB AlTD COKDITIOV OF TBC HIKBOO 

WOXEV. 

^^ Vott have heard mndi, and read mndi, of tliops* 
rity, virtue, and simpUdty, of the Hindoos, and that bf 
authors who speak autfaoritativdy, und whti, ese wooli 
have thought, should have known something of their 
manners. But it appears to me that msny of thcK 
pictures have been sketched and finiriied witbont tb 
authors having ones issued from their doaets ; for they 
bear not a shadow of lesemblance to the original of li^ 
dian life that has come under my observatloD. 

^< For one instance, female virtue lias here neeiiatiB» 
AH the women, both high and low, being degraded to 
the capacity of mere slaves, it is in vdn to look ibr po- 
rity or virtue among them ; and without this ins coea* 
try, from wheoee are the most elevated enjoymcots of 
mankind to spring ? In truth, the men here rosy eos- 
fioe women by the most solemn bonds of which their 
religion is capable, as well as by locks, keys, sad bars, 
which they may deem insuperable ; still, ia ipite of all 
their ingenuity, they will give tlicm the slip, and makf 
the best improvement too that they can of tiieir iibcrtjrf 
however transient it may be, and however much daogs 
may attach to their offeoee. 

** The degradation of the £eoder sex is here ao sbject. 
that even when a sepoy deigns to appear in puhUc* ac- 
companied by his wife, he walks in the moat lUtdf 
manner about twenty yards before h», while ahe b 
obliged to keep at that distance, or more, bdiind, creep- 
ing along like a slave, not daring to lift ber eyes frcb 
the ground, or to look either to the right hand or the 
left. She is close-veiled, and one peep from under h, 
particularly at a British officer, would cost her dear in- 
deed. ..- a t the least, a sound beating, in view of the 
man that was (kvomd with the glanot. 

^ Honour is the virtuous woman's polar star ; hot is 
this country, nothing tvec being trusted to ths bfooar 
of women, they have none ; and the more restraioti are 
laid upon their liberty, the more certain they are to 
break through them. One cannot but wonder at their 
perversity in this respect, for the punishment stteodioi 
the discovery of an o£fence, or even a supposed ooe, is 
prompt and dreadfuL 

'^ An extraordinary and shocking case of tfaia Uod 
occurred here very lately. It happened that a mao 
brought a young woman to Bhooge, from the od»r side 
of the Oulf of Ontdi. Whether she came as hia wife 
or mistress I do not know, but she was aceompsnicd by 
her mother. He had given them to understand that he 
was going to settle at Bhooge ; but after getting them to 
this place, he informed them that be was oUiged toge 
to Synde, an extensive province on the Indns. To thii 
they both objected, and said they would ^^^^i™^^ 
tiwar. This moved him to jeuousy, and be instaouy 
suspected the young lady of haviog fionned soos is- 
trigue among the military here, althmgh there spfotf* 
ed to have been neitiier proof nor eviidsocs of thia. 

*^ They began, however, t» tu^cct him of bdaf b** 
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ditttlng tome terrible revenge, and took refuge in one 
of the templet. For tCTdnU days he tried every art of 
dissimiUation to draw Uiem from their asylum, roakiog 
the moit solemn oaths that he had no intention of in* 
jaring them. But they knew their man too well to 
tnut themselTes again in his power, and kept hj their 
noctosiy. When he found thit nothing would pre> 
nil 00 them to come ont, he entered the temple one 
menung at the hour of prayer, and just as the worship- 
pen were kneeling before the idols, be drew out his sd* 
laitsr unperceived, and at one blow severed the yountt 
woiDin*s head from her body, and then with a back 
stroke from the same blow, cut off the head of the mo. 
tber. Both were done in one moment, for tliese sciroi. 
tars are as sharp as razors, and a second stroke is ns?er 
icquired from tnem where there is no armour. The ruf. 
fian rosde no attempts either at flight or resistance, but 
suffocd himself to be quietly taken and bound on the 
spot. He was tried for the murder, and condemned to 
be blown fiom the mouth of a cannon. When he came 
to the place of execution, he appeared even less con- 
cerned than any of the spectators, and abused the exe* 
catioDcr, in no very measured terms, for not tring a 
knot in the way he wished it. He then ordered him to 
dtsist altogether, for he was a bungler, and where was 
there aoj nee^aslty for binding him ? The man desist- 
ed accoidiogly, and the fellow turned about his face to 
the cannoo, and ooade a satirical bow to it, as if in 
nuxkery, and standing upright, and without fear, saw 
the match pot to the touch-hole, and the next moment 
was bbwa to atoms. So much for Hindoo homanity 
and molality**' 

Hopbg that the reader does not dislike ns in out 
^ippen, we shall take the liberty of speedily introdo- 
eiog oonelves to bim again in similar dethabilUt and 
ihaQ proceed in an agreeable and easy manner to make 
a few remarks on everything. 



TBB GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

No. I. 

CruuM it oar duty to mtka tlie Enuraoaoa LiraaAaY 
JonaiUL as madi as poasibU acoeptftble to all classes of lito- 
urj men ia Scotland, we have pleasure in announcing a few 
P*pen oa the interesting sul^)ect of the 0«iieral Asaemblyi frora 
the p«D of a gentleman every way qualified for the task. They 
viQbe oonrinued to the conclusion of ttie approaching meeting 
of tftti venerable coort. Wa may also stale, that we tuve In 
pnpaEstkm % leries of sltetohes of the most distinguished 
f* s i||i i w of the Chnack of Scotland, which will appear under 
the fBMasl title oC «• Thb SoorriaM Pulpit."— JU. Ui, Joar.] 



Tqs most remarkable eodesiastieal court in Britain 

u the Oeaesal Aastmbly of the Church of Scotland. 

We need say nothing of the Convocation of the Church 

of fagUnd, which, were it allowed to meet, would of 

coarse throw the Scottish Assembly into the shade. We 

BHist take things aa they are ; and certainly, at present, 

the General Assembly is without a rival. It is the ui^ 

fi«a<iiasof the Presbyterian church-couru ; and though 

iti members cannot be said to be the re|>re8entatives of 

the people with whom they are ostensibly connected, 

^ mn so nnmtrous and respectable a body, that none 

'■B gradge them tha posses s ion of the privileges th^ 
tajoy. 

It is not to mac}i our intention to enquire into the 
huioiy of the Oenaral Assembly, as to ofier a few r». 
nsrkson this Clerical JubiUe, (for suoh U is,) and its 
^^"Bhets. Noono will deny that an anaual court of this 
daseription, sanctioned by not a few of the trappings of 
"JT*l<y« yet preserving in a pecaUar degree some of the 
characteristics of a popular tribunal, is of considerable 
^**>iWnm Id %ny legal esublishment, such as the 



Churdi of Scotland ; the ministers of which, rejecting 
the doctrine of apostolical succession In ordbation, 
chooae rather to derive their orders from the call of the 
people. The whole system of Presbyterianisra must be 
mvigorated by these annual Convocations of its disci- 
ples. Once a«year the metropolis of Scotland becomes, 
as it were, the metropolis o( Presbyterianism ; and on 
these occasions college friendships are renewed, old as- 
sociations revived, new connexions formed; and the 
minister of some remote and barren parish in the meri- 
dian of the Orkneys, or John 0*Groat*s House, the 
wilds of Inverness, Argyll, or Ross-shire, meets, and 
Sshts all his University <« battles o*er again," with his 
Old friend the minister of some parish more favoured by 
Heaven in the fertile counties of the Lowlands. The 
opportunity thus affhrded, of attending both to the tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare of the Church— of exercising 
the faculties of the mind, and of gratifying the affections 
of the heart, cannot fail to be attended by the most 
beneficial results. There is nothing like it in England, 
and we are sorry for it. 

The external appearance, or what we may term the 
outward man, of the members of the Presbyterian Con- 
vocation, generally indicates the district ^om which they 
come. The clerical representatives of the Kirk from the 
North and West Highlands may be easily distinguished 
as inhabitants of a wild and sterile region, by their wea- 
ther-beaten cheek-bones, loose black or carroty locks, and 
the discordant harshness of their voices, when they are 
emitting the genuine Doric of thehr own parishes. The 
air and gait (^ these conscript Jhthert point out not only 
the desolate hills and the bleak fields among which they 
vegatate, but that, in addition to their mortifications 
from nature, they have had to struggle sore in many a 
doubtful combat with some lank andimperturbable Se- 
ceder, going nnder the picturesque name of Burgher or 
Antiburgher, Old Light or New Light, Baptist, Me- 
thodist, or Independent, and with barefaced presump- 
tion erecting his meeting-house over against the manse. 
The Orkney and Shetland minister, moreover, may be 
easily seen to have lived on nothing elss but fish— Jceep- 
ing one long Lent all the year over, till the time of the 
Convocation— .when, as a sort of duty, that he may sup- 
port the tabernacle whilst in the body, he makes daily 
the most ravenous httacks on beef, roast and boiled, 
mutton, veal, lamb, and similar savoury dainties. The 
ministera from the more fertile districts are al>o easily 
known, but by different marks. We do not in Scotland, 
as in Ea^aoid, frequently meet with parsons, whoso 
manBem at once show that they are more accustomed to 
hunt a foa or hare, shoot paKridgea, and carry fishing- 
rods, than to trouble themselves greatly about sinners, 
wielding the *' sword of the Spirit,** or poring over 
those most unpalatable of all lang^uages, Uebiew and 
Qf«ek. Bnt the clergymen of the fertile Lowland pa- 
riihea may, nevertheless, be distinguished by their sleek 
and smooth appearanoe, by their tendency to rotundity, 
and their smUing, oontented faces, which inevitably sug- 
gest to the mind of the beholder good wheaten sheaves, 
a well-replenished manse, a IsrtUe glebe,— and a com- 
fortablt sum in cash, with an item & communion e/#- 
menis» Laat of all, the Presbvterian pastors of dtiea 
and large towns are known by their air of superior dig. 
nity, by the less country-tailor expression of their dress, 
by their silk umbrellas, and by a certain taootr mvr #, 
which prtvents them from staring up at the windows, 
and gaping at the brass, copper, i^vcr, and golden liona 
of tho Mmem Athens. 

So much for the general appearance of the clerical 
members of the Presbyterian Convocation. But what 
of the laymen— the ruling €ldert^ as they are called^ 
who form a considerable part of the Assembly ? It 
most be admitted, unless we be rigid enough to objeal 
to the imeanonicaf practice of admitting laymen to legta« 
late in chnich ooorta, that those vuUng older $ add 
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greatly to the eclat and weight of the Oeneral Assembly. 
There are laymen in the sectarian synods also ; but th^ 
are generally found vofully wanting in learning and in* 
flaence ; whereas, the lajrmen of the Conrocation in 
St Giles* are, in trutb| among its most respectable mem- 
bers, although it might perliaps be questioned whether 
all of these ruling elders are likewise *' elders in 
Israel.*' They are, for the most part, officers and physic 
cians, or intelligent and active lawyers ;^4i few are 
landed gent]emen,^-and several noblemen and baronets 
are commonly appointed by the boroughs, but they very 
rarely attend. A marked difference may be observed 
in the oratorical powers of the lay and clerical members. 
The former speak like men of business and persons ac- 
quainted with the world, and consequently possess no 
inconsiderable influence in the debates ; whUe the latter, 
with a few honourable exceptions, are too apt to fancy 
themselves in their pulpits, and to preach rather than 
aigue. 

In subsequent papers on this subject, we shall dis- 
cuss more at large the nature of the General Assembly, 
and introduce our readers to the various parties into 
which this Presbyterian Convocation is divide. 



THE DRAMA. 



[ Ws beg to iatrodttot to the attention of our readers the iint 
of a series of Dramatkartfdet, whidiwiU be eontinued regularly* 
tyy our friend, *' OhD CsaBaaus."— JBci. LU. Jomr."] 

Tub multifarious matters which, in the earlier days 
of the EdMburffh Literary Journal, pressed upon the 
l:#ditor*s attention, have prevented him from paying 
quite so much attention to dramatic matters as we could 
have wished. But now that the bustle and confusion of 
leaving harbour are over, and that, with all his sails set, 
he is scudding under a prosperous gale, with little to 
do but to keep a good look-out, and hold on his course, 
'we propose taking regular observations on the state of 
the drama; and ^ our readers do not find us at once 
" merry and wise,** and prepared and able to lead the 
van of the whole dramatic fleet, cruising about in our 
Modem Athens, we shall confess ourselves not a little 
astonished. Yet, we do own that we are not as we once 
were, when the rising of the green curtain was like the 
opening of the gates of Paradise, and the fiddling that 
preceded it moie divine than the songs of the Peris. We 
are now grown up^ andfancy ourselves wise ;— >we know 
that the scenes are merely pieces of shifting canvass, and 
that, reversing Shakspeare*s line, all the players are 
merely men and women. It is with no small grief that, 
when we look at ourselves in the glass, we perceive the 
reflected image of a honajlde critic, with wrinkled brow, 
curling lip, and heart of adamant. Greatly do we fear 
that, for us, days will never return Kke those *^ whidi 
now are past away.** Yet, in onr sentimental mo- 
ments, — ^that is to say after dinner, just when tiie last 
glass of the first bottle is lotmg itself in the first bumper 
of the second,— .we not nnfVequently wish that we were 
still a child, and that all behind the green curtain wsi^ 
still fairy-land and enchantment. It is melandioly to 
think how soon the wild fteshness— the ecstatic inten- 
sity of boyish feeling, is swallowed up in the engrossing 
absurdities of this whirlpool of a world. Who does not 
remember the first season of his theatrical existence ?— 
the joyful anticipations of his evening happiness, which 
lent new wings to the winter day, — the great-coat, the 
additional handkerchief round the neck, the coach, the 
ride, and the arrival, — the heavenly music of the or- 
chestra preparing to play " God save the King,"-.the 
Sberidaniana of the inimitable wits in the gallery,— the 
standing and toking off* your hat, in honour of his gra- 
ckma Majs8ty,.-4he overture, and the tinkling of the 



silver bell, rung by some unseen but deUghtfiil hsod, 
—the rising of the curtain— the breathless admirstioiu- 
the magic of every scene— 4he uneartlily beauty of cferf 
actress— the chivalrous excellence and priocely bearing 
of every actor— Jthe unequalled genius of every anther— 
the more than Lsthean forgetfuloess of all external 
things, and the immutable conviction that you were 
gaxiog on reality ! Hei n<ilb%$ ! what a change may be 
worked by that vile abstract idea — time !— Bot let the 
subject pass;— we must turn from these ^ iemfom 
actOy** and adapt ourselves a little more to the ererj. 
day comprehensions of the cquUet populusque B»- 
manuu 

Onr corps dramatique, as it exists at the pfescDtoo- 
ment, is not quite so good as it should be. It has of 
late been somewhat crippled by the temporary secenioo 
of Mrs Henry Siddons, and the final departure from the 
stage of Miss Noel. Gradually, too, there bare been 
dropping oflTsome of the sine nomine persons, who, le. 
parately, were weak and worthless as individual tvigf ; 
but, taken collectively, made a bundle of some toagb. 
ness and utility. The sum of our des i d er a tu mg ve 
these; — a good actor for tragedy and grave comedy, 
sudi as Vandenhoff ; a lady to uke the leadiog puts 
both in tragedy and genteel comedy ; a lady to tnstiiQ 
the first parts in opera ; and a considerable reiDfoKs 
meot of supenmmeraries, so that the inferior parts maj 
not be so continuallv doubled as they now are, sad tbit 
the "mobs," "soldiers,** bands of "gipsies,** "rob- 
bers," " sailors.** Sec may look a little more respect. 
able. We call upon the manager to attend to these 
things before the commencement of another seasoo;— 
aa the Benefits will take place very soon, it is scarcelj 
to be expected that these additions will be made immt- 
diatelp. Nor let it be supposed that, notwithstsodiof 
its deficiencies, we feel any thing but a high respect and 
cordial esteem for our existing company. As a com. 
pany of comedians, we are sure there is not a better oat 
of London. Murray, George Stanley, Mackay, Jooei, 
would refiect credit on any theatre ;— Pritcbard, Tbose, 
Denham, Mason, Montague Stanley, are nmcfa sbovt 
par. The list of the actresses is not so strong ; bat 
Mrs Stanley, though not a polished, is aclevcrwoiDan ; 
Mrs Nicol has very useful abilities ; Miss Tuostall is 
a very sweet singer. Mrs Renaud was once fu nqK- 
rior to them all ; but she is now so frail, through old ijge, 
that we solemnly protest against her ever appesrisg 
again on the stage, for we know of no exhibition to oi 
more painfuL Miaa Mason has her heart in bcr pro- 
fession, and may improve;— for Mi&s Gray we cm 
scarcely aay so much. Mrs £yre has a quiet manner, 
and, on the whole, is rather dry and stiff; which fit- 
vents her real merits from being so much appreciated* 
they otherwise would be. Of the young lady, Bliss 
Clarke, who is still, as it were, upon her tnak, we ibil 
have something to say ere long. In die meanthne, ve 
shall only add, that they may all expect iM<<^ ^^^ f 
hands, — ^both praise and blame, aocordiog as tbiy d^ 
serve either the one or the other. 

Mr T. P. Cooke has been here for the last Avtoigbt 
All the world knows that he is the best ssilor thst ever 
was on the stage, so it is needless to repeat it here. He 
has been very successful, too, as the Monster, in the 
" Fate of Frankenstein ;** but we do not gbe him « 
much credit for this, for all he has to do is, to loolc si 
little like a human bdng as possible,— a mere melo- 
dramatic trick. His best parts are Leag Torn Ctf* 
in the " Pilot," and Fid in the " Red Rover.*' BoUi 
of these pieces are clever dramatic versions of Coop^ 
excellent novels. The " Red Rover," in particular, hai 
a marine air altogether its own, and has been got^ 
with great spiriu Indeed, it is one of the T«ry W 
thhigs that has been produced this season. Cooke takei 
his Benefit this evening. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 



1 SCBKS FROM « WALLBKSTB1N*8 CAMP.** 
TroHtkUgdfrom the German qfSchiUer. 

TwMkihwiBg •eawtocxtSMledfkomUMititrikiiif.bataliiKMt 
imtriiMliNMft Orvctort^ with which SehiU«r hM prtftcjwl hi* 
** PIccDkmini," and " D— th of Wanimrtrfa," tntittod «« Wal- 
kmlcin^ Gamp.** It tdb no connnrtiwi lorr, bat merely exf 
hibils fai Tuioiu aspecti the military life of the strange and 
diuoidant mais, which, drawn together firom every quarter of 
theglobeb acknowledged him as their leader. In the loeoe Im- 
laediatdy preeedii^[» a long discussion has taken place betw e e n 
the old and pompous Sergeant Mi^cw and Trumpeter of Tera* 
kefs CsabiaMrs» and two light Horsemen* new-comers firom 
thebviksof theSaal^inwhich sundry qiectUations on the dia- 
rseter of Wsllensfein, and the sweets and sours of a military 
Bft, have been given. The discussion has been closed by the 
S ug e en t MaJcH' announdog the important Csct, that Wallenstein 
bore a chsnned life» and held nightly intercouise with a s^rit 
ia a gzcy cloak, which slipped through the key-hole into his 
qttsiten, notwithstanding the eacrtions of ttno sentinels. In 
this stage of the proooedings* enters 

J Beeruit, who comes out of the tent, with a tin capon 
hit head, and aJUuk of wine in his hand,fiUowed by 
a cUixen endeavouring to hold him back. 

Recruit, Greet my father and fiither'a brother ; 
I'm a soldier now as well m another. 
Id Light Horseman* See, here's a greeobom catif ht 

hi the net. 
n/uen. O Franz ! take heed ; yoall repent it yet 
Becruit [sings,^ 

Drum and Hfe 

And warlike chime. 
Wandering life 

From clime to clime, 
With war-horse to ride^ 
Stoat heart that can gnlde^ 
Broad sabre beside^ 
We hie ihr and wide, 
As light and as free 
As the finch in its glee, 
By thidket and tree, 
Bf sky and by sea,... 
Hazza ! by the Friedhuider*s banner TU be. 
2d. Jager, A Jolly good fellow as any you'll meet. 
Cit. Lei him go--^e is come of good Idn. 
1st Jteger, And we, 

I'd have ye to know, were not found i* the street. 
Gt, I tell you, both money and means has he. 
Only M the fine doublet and neckcloth he's got. 
Trump. No doth is so fine as the Emperor's coat. 
Cit, Of Si snug little business hell soon be the heir. 
Trump. Free will and free quarters with us hell 

share. 
at. His grandmother's shop, too, along with the rest 
TfiMip. He would dirty his fingers with brimstone, 

atbest 
Oih And his godfather's store to his share will fall* 
A cellar with twenty good butts of wine. 
Trump, O ! these he can share with his comradesaU. 
Sd Jigger. Coane, hark ye, brother, my tent you must 

join. 
Gt, From his sweetheart, poor thing, would ye hare 

him to part? 
UtJc^er, Why not? It will teach him an iron heart 
dt. His grand-dame will give up the ghost on the 
spot • 



2d Jager, That's lucky ! the sooner her cash will be 
got 

Sergeant Mt0or, [Steps up with gravis to the recruit, 
and lays his hand on his tin cap,] 
hook ye, friend, it was very well thou|^ in you* 
To doir the old Adam, and put on the new ; 
With the hefan on your head, and the blade on your 

flank, 
Henceforth with a worshipful set you take ranlcy. 
And a loftier spirit must study to bear. 

1st Jager, And of all things, ^comrade^ your cash don't 
spare. 

Sergeant Mtyor, You hare paid your passage in For- 
tune's ship^ 
And the sails are q>read for your future trip ; 
Tlie world's before you to pick and to diooee^ 
If you play for its stakes, you must venture to loee. 
Your cit Jogs on, for better for worse. 
In the same dull round lilce a dyer's horse ; 
But the soldier has all things to hope, I trow, 
While war is the watchword on earth, as now. 
Look here at me— in this garb I wear 
The Emperor's staff you see I bear. 
All government on earth, we know. 
From staff or baton forth must go ; 
The sceptre itself, so majestlcal, 
What is't but a baton after all? 
The man who has risen but a corporal to be 
Has his foot on the ladder of sorereignty, 
And may mount step by step to its topmost height 

1st Jager, Ay! provided he can but read and write. 

Sergeant Mqjor, I'll give you an instance of what I 

That chanced to myself but the other day : 
There's Bnttler— the chief of the corpe, I trow— 
He rank'd but as private in the line 
Some thirty years since, at Cokgne on the Rhine, 
And yet he's a msjor-gcneral now ! 
For Buttler knew well how to make his way. 
All the world of his fiune has got something to say, 
While poor I, am put off to another day. 
Ay, ay, and Fredland himself beside^ 
Our lord and master, with all his pride^ 
Who now rules all with a word or a glance^ 
Was himaslf but a pitiful nohle once ; 
But his trust in the Goddess of War he put. 
And thus did the seed of his greatness shoot, 
Till next to the Emperor^ self is he; 
And who shaU say what he yet may be ? 
IJTnowingfy] — For the sun of his glory is not yet set. 
Is^ Jager, He began with little and roee to great ; 
At Altdorf, even in his student's gown, 
He bore himself (by your leave to say) 
In such a riotous, racketing way. 
In a trice he had knock'd his Famulus down. 
And anger'd the Nuremberg gentry so, 
That, will he, nill he^ to Jail he must go. 
The Jail was new built— and the magistratee meant 
To give it its first inhabitant's name ; 
So what did he do, but wisely sent 
His dog before him, the honour to daim. 
And after the cur it's call'd to this day ; 
That look'd like a humorsome fellow, I say I 
And of all the strange feats that tlie general has done. 
For fun and for frolic I like this one. 

[J girl comes in to wait, and the fid Horseman 
toys with her,] 

Dragoon \interfiring\. Comrade I let thai akmci, d'ye 

hear. 
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2d Jager, What the derQ makes you Interfere? , 

Dragoon. All I're to say is, the girl is mine. 

\a Jaeger, What ! keep her all to yourself ?—Chat*s fine ! 
Dragoon, you have lost your wits I see. 

%d. Jaeger, In oamp there's no private property; 
And a pretty girl, like the son, must he 
As free to aU as to you or me. [JP»f»9f ker. 

Dragwm [puUs her atMiy.*! Be off, I tell yo»— nomore 
im stand. 

\a Jteger, Now for a frolic— here's musle at hand. 

2d Jager, If you want a quarrel, all's one to me. 

Sergeant Major \interpo$ing,'\ Peace, gen t kme ni 
akissisfree. 



A REAL LOVE SANG. 
By the EttHek Shepherd. 

XiOTC csme to the door o* my heart ae nlgh^ 

And he call*d wi* a whining diuF— 
<< Oil, open the door ! for it is hut thy part 

To let an old crony come in.** 
<< Thou sly little elf I I hae open'd to thee 

Far aftener than I dare say ; 
An* dear hae the openings heen to mi^ 

Before I could wile you away.** 

« Fear not,** <iuo' Love^ *' for my how's in the rest, 

And my arrows are ilk ane gane ; 
For you sent me to wound a lorely breast, 

Which has proved o* the marble stane. 
I am sair forspent, then let me come in 

To the nook where I want to lie, 
For sae aft hae I been this door within 

That I downa think to gang by.** 

I open*d the door, though I ween*d it a sin. 

To the sweet little whimpering iky ; 
But he raised sic a bun the cove within, 

That he fill*d me with wild dismay t 
For first I felt sic a thrilling smart, 

And then sic an ardent glow, 
That I fear*d the chords o' my sanguine heart 

War a' gaun to flee in a lawe. 

'< Gae away, gae away, thou wicked wem," 

I cried, wi* tlie tear In my ee $ 
*< Ay ! sae ye may say!** quo' he, ** but I ken 

Yell be laith now to part wi' me." 
And what do you think ? by day and by nlghl. 

For these ten kng years and twain, 
I have cberish'd the urchin with Ibndest ddight, 

And we'll never mair part again. 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 



Tbs Life of Justin Martyr, by Dr Kays, the learned Bishop of 
Linoolo, is on the eve of publication. 

We are happy to underitand that Mr George Joseph Bell, Pro- 
fbtior of Soots Law In the UtniTeTsity of Edinburgh, haiinattate 
of forwardness his CommeDtariet on the Lsw of Seotland, rs- 
gardhig Msnii^e Contraetib Family Settlement^ and Tmst- 
Deeds. 

CRAnLBS X. hat recently purchased the valaable ooUectlon of 
books connected with the Hfe and works of Pstrarcb, made by 
M. MAasAirn, one of the Proftssuis in the Vaiverslty of Padua, 
and editor of the admlsable edition of the works of that great 
poet, fnhMdwd a flwr years ago. Thia eeOectioa, of whieh a ca- 
takigue was recently published at Milan, under tlie title of Bt- 
bOottca Petrorduta, contains about 900 volumes, and Is divided 



into three classes. The Orst eompiissB a eonplste ooiQeettaa of 
all the editioas of the poetioal works of Pstiusch ilnee 1170, 
the date of the first printed edition. The seoond eoaprisn ill 
the transbitions of the wntks of this poet into the Freadi, Latii, 
Spani^ German, and EaftlBh Laagnagett it inclodas tta woAi 
of all the eommentatort on the poet, as well as copies of dl (be 
works oooaeeted with the taiography of PstaAlca. TIm tUid 
class is formed of a great number of manuscripts, on rdlom u^ 
paper, of the p o e m s , or of works conaecied wltih the potss^ ti 
FBTaAnca. The books, on Iheir arrival at PsriSk an to It d^ 
posited fn the Lou vrsh 

Statb or LsAawive iv ms NvraaaLAims.— laatririfbr 
Hbel, wfafeh has just terminafeed in the NeaietlaBds, atfnge 
proof of his knowledge of the Oredc language wu gtveakyM. 
Kersmaker, the prerident of the court, wbo took an oncfi (ll), 
the dgnatnie of the eelebcated Dr Potter, for a smalt hooMte 
reversed I 

VoLTA»B.*-It has been qnesHoned, whether YoHsIre ntasd 
more highly his npntattoa as a poet or a prose-writer. TlieM> 
lowing aneedote throws acme light on the snt^ectt-^fttead, 
calling on him one day, and finding hfan engaged tamftl^, 
would not enter, for fsar of interrupttaig his labours, •* Istm, 
entres," said Voltaire; " Je ne fiUs que de la vile {vose.* 

The papers of Mr Stepney, who was British ministeriaGfr 
many. In the time (tf Queen Anne, have been deposited Is Ae 
British Museum. There are a number of the letten of Adin 
among them, and many odier interesting docummts. 

The Marquis of Splneto is preparing fbr publication i Cosae 
of Lectures upon Hieroglyphios, delivered at the Royal batiti- 
tion, and at the Uaivetsity of Cambridge^ 

TheatriMl Go«<p.-^t the Klng»a Theatre, Madame MsIbaB. 
formerly better known as Mademoiselle Garcia, has sppeueda 
Dttdemona with mudi success. Her ringing Is not coaddoid 
BQperior to that of Cacadori AUaa, but her acting is n^w e mi 
aa being in many respects equal to Paata's<-Misi Sndlbm, 
whoee continental rqmtatioa Is so Tory great, Istoappeat ipesilT 
at COvent Garden; she has been detained by in hesUh laeser 
than she intended at Amsterdam.— Weekes, at Drury Lsae. eoa- 
tinues to please the Londoners much ; be seams to take the kii 
in humorous Irish characters.— Liston plays ;at the Usjiittikit 
during the summer.— Matthews It getting up a new " At Htane.' 
— T. P. Cooke proceeds from Edinburgh first to Daiidee» od 
then to Belfast.— Our Theatre win be closed next week iaeoBi6 
queoce of the PrtachHige, 

Weekly List or Pebformakceb. 

April S5— May 1. 
Sat. Presumption, The Pmru, ^ Rattne, 
Mow. Quy ManneHng, if The Pilot, 
Tuaa. Red Rover, 4* Gordon the Qipep, 
Wan. Do,, ^ Presumption, 
Tnua. Guy Mannering, ^ The PUoL 
Fab IVMfsm <| The RedRovtr, 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Iw the Advertisements of the Novel of " Reay MoriUs*" «^ 
have appeared in the newspapers since last Saturday, we ofewte 
that, ft^^Ha^ ok/ three words of a sentence which oooaiia^ 
review of It, we are represented as applying praise to ttevv 
generally, which we only gave to " some passages f asdsaJB h 
pression b thus eonveyed that we said nearly the very iweneot 
whatweaotuaUydidaay. WeahaUneTersUMUysutaaittoiBT 
sudi improper use being made of our critical notices. Apu^ 
may be abridged if its true spirit be pre s er ve d; but acm if « 
abridgement Is to pervert its real meniiog. 

Our leeond notice of Dr Memos* intarestiag work m tv 
Fine Arts, and concluding noUce of Dr Ure's Oeologrt «« 
unavoidably postponed till neat Saturday.— We shall be fM 
to have a call from the author ot •• The Conespootoeea 
John Macdonald, Esq. and Doctor DIrleton.'*-Anf «pj«w* 
we may receive Itom Mr Crybbaoe we shdl be glad to >^^ 
— Wearesorr7that"ADee8mberEvsnlag;''by<'P.^K' <>' 
Dumfries, will not exactly suit us; we may remaik, ho**^ 
that it ia baautifuify written,--" Sfaigle RksssdasMb' ^ ^ 
Editor of the Eigin Courier, In our next 

The French Song fkom Aberdeen is good« tat ■J**''''!? 
those of our Conespondsnt '• Lorms."— " J. B."*ofOliV* •* 
not salt us. __, 

We never notice snonymoui eontributiooi unlA lh<f **^ 
paid. 
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TO OUR READER& 



It gives ot pleasare to innoancs, Uut, in eoasequence 
of the Dnmerons communications with which we have 
been (kTOored by onr litezary friends, we propose giving 
an additional half-sheet, or eiglit pages of letter-press, 
ta the next Number (No. XXVII.) of the Litsbart 
JouBVAL. We thus hope to be abb to present tlie 
public, in one Number, with a set of Articles, of much 
▼slue, from the following celebrated writeis:— Db 
MoBCHEAD, — . Db G1LI.B8PIC,.— Db Memcs, — 
Alabic a. Watts,— William Tenitakt,— The 
Ettbick Sbepuebd, — Debwemt Coxwat,— 
Jouir Malcoluj — William Kevwbdy, — Ro« 
bebt Cbambebs, — The Autbobs of the ^< Odd 
Volume," — The Autrob of " Bkotbeb Joka- 
THAW,** — The AuTHOB of •• Tales of a Pilobim,** 
and several other t whose names we are not at liberty to 
mention. The same Number will contain a Rer iew of 
Sir Walter Scott*s new NoreL-.'^ Amve of Geieb- 
sTEisr,*' and other interesting literary matter. We 
have also the pleasure of announcing, that the Auto- 
graphs which we mentioned as being in prepiratioo 
some time ago, are now nearly ready, and will be de- 
livered on Saturday 8e*nnight, with the 28th Number of 
the JTouBXAL. They will form an elegant Frontls- 
piece to the First Volume when completed, and affi>rd 
specimens of the handwriting oi forty'four of the most 
celebrated indifidutds of modem times. No additional 
charge wiU be made for either of these Numbers of the 

LiTXBABT JOUBXAL. 

LITERARY CRITICISM. 



with in the Ecarttf sabons. If a very great deal of 
misery had b^cn shown to be the result of all this con- 
duct, no harm perhaps might ha?e arisen ftom narrating 
it. Out all the roiserr which does arise, seems to us to 
be pretty well balanced by the pleasure which the author 
is eridently willing to atuch to these dvJcia vitia. 
His hero gambles without any serere losses, or at least 
losses which produce any serious consequences; for 
though he is on one occasion arrested and taken to 
prison, his confinement is of very short duration, and 
his restoratbn to freedom is quite triumphant. The 
unhappy object of his illicit love din wretchedly, but | 
he himself easily recovers the blow ; and aU at once, as 
is usual in these novels, ceases to be a rouiy marries, 
and becomes an exemplary husband. Besides, various 
glowmg pictures are introduced of the state of society 
among the gambling circles, which, to a young and ar- 
dent temperament, would of themsdves be more than 
sufficient to outweigh any risk that might be incurred 
in them. The general impression, therefore, left by the 
boolc, is of a very doubtful tendency ; and, though we 
do not think the author destitute of abilities, we wish he 
had emploved them in some more useful way* 

We shall sive one extract, which, while It describes 
the general character of the fashionable gan^g-houses 
in Paris, will, at the same time, confirm the truth of 
onr remark, that they are firequendy spoken of in too 
soft and alluring tenns : 



A PABIBIAX SALOK D*ECABTS* 



(ft 



EcarU; or^ ^ Stilons of ParU. Three volumes. 
London. Henry Colbum. J $29. 

Tbt9 is one of those books which, on the whole, had 
better been left unwritten ; or, if written, the subject 
should have been treated in a more decided manner. 
The hero is a young man of respectable birth, fortune, 
and Aunily, who gets involved in the very doubtful sort 
of society to be found frequenting the private gaming, 
bouses in Paris. The consequences are, that his sffi^ 
tions are alienated from his best fHends, that he con- 
tracts a passion for play, and that, throwing ofl^a virtu- 
ous atta^ment he was on the point of forming, he ea- 
ters into • dangerons and immoral ttaisom wiui one of 
the hkt \mXta& eieatnfet wko sre eoottantly to bo BMt 



^ (ToquestionaHy nothing can be more sedndng and 
exciting than the appearance of a gaming-table, when 
the rooms arc brilliantly lighted up and full of com- 
pany. The heaps of notes and gold that are piled upon 
the tables, as if destined to become the property of the 
first player of spirit and enterprise— the rich tints of the 
doth, which acquire additional beauty from the soften- 
ed light of the lamps-Ohe lucky and occasional falling 
of the ball of the roulette table into the number backed 
by the player, securing thirty-six times the amount of 
his stake, and the long run upon a favourite and well- 
supported colour at a trente et quarante table, together 
with the facility of obtaining every thing that can satisfy 
and luxuriate the palate — all these things tend to fas- 
cinate and to subdue ; while the passions, not yet call- 
ed into more active and painful operation by heavy and 
repeated losses, leave wide and unrestrained dominion 
to the senses alone. If these, then, are the efiects pro- 
duced by an introductbn to haunts where the society is 
confined entirely to men, bow much more alluring must 
the scene appear, where, as is ever and exclusively the 
case at Frascati's, the rooms are moreover filled with 
women, of that splendid and more select descriptioa wc 
have ahtady described as the frequenters of the salons 
(Tecarl^—women, who gaily challenge fortune with 
their purses, and lovers with their dark and sparkling 
eyes ; and who, whatever may be their feelings or their 
weaknesses, are often gifted with minds of a superior 
Older, with panhmi whish sotfcely know » dhoiUiution 
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in their intensity, Mid with wit, and elegance, and ease 
of carriage, sufficiently demonstrative of the sphere in 
whicli they onoe moved, and which is never wholly lost 
sight of in their tubaequent life. These art the women 
who are most to he feared in these dangerous assem- 
blages ; for, although it cannot be denied, that, even at 
Frascati*s, the females are not all of the same stamp, 
yet the comparative vulgarity and general inferiority of 
these rather serve as foiU to set off* the manners and ac- 
complishments of the others, who seldom fail to cast 
the spell of their fascinations around the hearts of the 
young, the inexperienced, and the more generous of 

nature, a fascination which is not easily shaken off, 

and which eventually leads to the last stage of demora- 
lisation. 
*^ Several of these females were seated round the 



veral indinationt and caprieet indooed.**— VoL UL 
pp. 6— 10* 

We may oibierfei in aondotfeaL tbit tbeiv an itfinl 
teenat la ** Eoart^" which bomr Toy dmdj oa Ibe 
licentious, and that we know of little advintsge to be 
derived from its perusaL 



rouge et noir and roulette ubles, habited in elegant mode of proving the divine origin of ChristisDitj. 



The Divine Oriffin of Christianity^ deduced from torn 
ofthoee Svideneet which •re noijbunded on the Au- 
ihenticity of Scripture. By John Sheppaid, Aothctf 
of *< Thoughu on Private DevotioOi" Ac J Tob. 
London. Whittaker k. Co. 18S9. 

We cannot agree with Mr Sbeppard in tUnklng, dat 
no English work has already antksij^atjtd hU pi^ienlti 



costumes de 6a/, and staking their money with an ear 
neatness that would have surprised a stranger, thrown 
for the first time into the heart of so novel a scene— .their 
eyes beaming with animation when successful, and firing 
with impatience when they beheld their gold raked up 
by the pitiless croupier. Whenever they hit upon a 
lucky run, they were all similes, frequently turning round 
and addressing some amiable remark to those who sat 
next to them ; but when they lost, they were gSndes in 
their movements, the place was exceedingly hot, or 
those who stood behind them were found to press too 
heavily on their magnificent plumes, and were requested 
to give them more room. The men who encircled the 
tables were principally players upon the system, and a 
motley and singular group. Here might be observed an 
elegant-looking Englishman, dressed in the last style 
of fa&hion, and throwing down his notes with a uon» 
chalance which might have been translated into a sort of 
shame at the idea of being found guilty of nice calcu- 
lation, in a game in which he wished it to be supposed 
he indulged rather as an amusement than with a view to 
gain. Ttiere sat a Frenchman, of sallow, e m aciated, 
shabby, and ignoble appearance, casting his quick dark 
eye at the cards, whicn he mentally counted after the 
dealer, and eagerly searching, if a loser, to detect an error 
— now striking his forehead with hb hand, after a few un< 
successful coups — now laughing and talking to himself, 
when fortune appeared to be enlisted In his favour. 

*< Here, too, might be seen a player, habited half d- 
la'Anglaise^ half d-/«-Franca w^,—>one of the number 
of those old residents in Paris, who make the public 
gaming-tables the means of keeping an apology for a 
carriage, wiih which tfaey affect to maintain a sort of 
style ; and who, in the expectation of winning a obtain 
sum for their daily expenses, take their stations at the 
rouge et noir and roulette tables, as regularly as the 
dealers and croupiers themselves. They were chiefljf 
players upon the system. Amid these, however, might 
be seen others of more careless carriage and habits. 
There lounged a gay young Englishman, who divided 
his attention equally between bU ilUsupported game, 
and two splendid-looking women, who sat on either side 
of him, supplying the latter occasionally with a few 
pieces, as their own little banks were broken, and, in 
consequence, the object of rivalry between them. Op- 
posite to him lingered a young Frenchman, of equal 
age, and supported in the same manner, expressing 
himself with vivacity when he lost, and hesitating not 
to borrow from his fair companions the instant his own 
funds became exhausted. The contrast ofifered by tht 
tone and manner of these was striking. In fact, every 
variety and shade of character might be traced through- 
out the throng, which was numerous indeed, the tables 
being crowded, not only by those who were seated at 
the game, but by a triple row of nlayera, who, incapable 
of procuring seats, now stood leaning over those who 
occupied them, and betting, either in ptirsuance of the 



undertakes to &w, ** that even if tha New Testament 
had been unhappily destroyed, or ito genuineness were 
not ascertainable ; yet, provided the primitive spirit of 
the religion could be learnt from the writings of csriy 
believers, and those indirect proofs collected of its rise 
and progress, and their causes, which now exist, ve 
ought not to reject It, but to judge that it esms ftm 
God ?** Now, this is joat an attempt to prore the tnth 
of Christianity by means of external nmtotcs— a mode 
of proof abundantly antiquated. We do not, howem, 
on this account, dispute the conclusive natate of ndi 
evidence. Indeed, all internal evidence, howetsr ftr- 
dbly and accurately stated, it eji sua natura open » 
eontroversv. And, while we deny the originslity of t« 
plan, we have been much plcMcd with the msooer is 
which our author has digested and arranged the miaof 
indirect proofs which b^ upon the subject. 

In illustrating his leading proposition, MrSbcppw 

explains the manner in which Chriatianity <U^ * 

principle from all religions thai men have (Matd, 

and from any which it can be supposed they vonld a. 

bricate. He refers to the crutlHes and hnpulitisi eai. 

nected with the Hindoo sopt:fitition.-ta the ebseesf 

mythology practised in Orecoe and Rome, wbsM w 

mind had in many respects attaload its utmost rigw 

and highest refincment...as well aa to the Mshoo^ 

faith, which, if not openly sanctioning, is at lesstlnlent 

to, the evil passions and tempers of num. The Infettsce 

from such premises is irrestotible. ChristiaBity, if in- 

vented* was invented by and fbr the same humm as- 

ture which has devised and accepted other itUfiop^ 

How, then, does it happen, that while these ssd^m 

man*8 natural propensities, the Christian creed shww 

be disttognished by the most refined and oabcaUgB^ 

raUty? Our author farther maintains, thatChwO*- 

itv, even as propagated and received in successtfe sg«i 

with great degrees of declension or aberration fK" ** 

original principles, has specifically dififered hi Hi «** 

ftom all other religions. He also noticss at ^^j!^ 

the various admissions of persons not piofessinc Qiw- 

ianity, as' to the moral character of Jesus, and tbst oi 

the early ChristiaMt he then enters into an dskocs^ 

disserution respecting the opposition which wss, •» 

initio^ offered to the doctrines of the Bible, snd ^ 

dudes with some observations in support of thsititf* 

lection of Christ, and regarding mirades. ^^ 

No person can peruse iha work without p««J""2 
indications of superior uUnt. Mr Shapiro i»9» 
satisfied with staUng ingsnious theories ^P^,^ 
important points which ha discusses. His n*"^*" 
uniformly deduoed from substsaUal data, •PFPOf" 
aU the bearings of his subject. We are w* ?»»*!• 
cd with a tissue of ex parti stattments, plsuslWy »• 
pressed and artfully supported. He w^P»**:,"' 
attacks with which bU views wiUbs tecdved j ssd^ 
liis real for laying before his reader a candid leprsw 
tioo of both sides of the question, be may lecm tom^ 



new system, or on the prUidple of chance, as their se> I admissiops whidi prudsncs might reprefs, tbs 
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Tarimbly demonttntBt that he adopts this eoorte ibr the 
purpoee df ttrengtheifaig hb own ergwnents^ bj the 
comi^teiieie with whieb Oe rtfates those of his antego- 
Dist. The absorbing intessst of his enquiries, on many 
occasions, excites that wannth and ensi]u fit tbooght 
which so eminently characterise the writings of Chal- 
mers and Paley i and indeed we can searesly suppose 
•nj man so dmitnta of feelings as to proseittte sum ia^ 
▼estigatlons without catching, in some degree, the spirit 
of his thaoNii In tha snpplsmeiits to the dlCvsnt see- 
tioiu of hia book, Mr ttheppard has intradiieed oeca- 
siooal reflections, whieh) though /bimlng no part of the 
direct topic, frequently exhibit it in a more convincing 
light. Hb notes also display considerable hhtorical re- 
seurdu On the whole, Mr ohcppard's present publication 
fully supports his former reputation w an author i and, 
relying on the eridenees as to the dlrine origin of Christ 
which are brought forward, he may confidently ask,.« 
^* Qua tandem mens avida tetemiiatitf vituque pre* 
9€ntis hreoUaU fermoto^ contra k%^%t$ divinm •mc<oH« 
tmiUUimn9uUumfmc9nUn4^tT* 



A ffiitory <^ihe Ritiy PregreiMy and Simrt$ikm qf 
the RebeUUm in the County of We^d^ %n the year 
171^ To which is added^ ths AuihQf'9 Account qf 
his Captivity and Morc\ful DeUvoruneo. By Geo. 
Taylor. A new edition, corrected. Dublin. Curry 
and Co. 1828* Idnus pp« 194. 

Mb Taylor, the author of the work before us, was 
a personal sufferer in the Irish rebellion of 1798, and 
narrowly esciqied being murdered by the rebels. His 
work, 10 far aa we ha?e bad an opportanity of judging, 
is eompletely eorroboffatad by the best authorities \ and 
it has this additional advantage, that it tupplies the 
reader with vaikMs inierssting partiottlars, which Mr 
Taylor receired fVom liis own personal friends, who were 
eyewimesses of numy of the scenes he has recorded, 
and, like Iiimself, sufferers for their loyalty. 

The county ot Wexford is notorious for the erents 
which took place in it during the lebdllon of 1798 ; it 
was, indeed, the chief scene of those atrocities whidi 
stain the Irish histoir. Certain parties, ityling them- 
selves White-bOTs, SteeUboys, Oak-boys, Right^boys, 
and Defenders, had. for a coniiderable time disturbed 
the peace of the country, and eventuallF they all coa- 
lesced under the general title of United Irishmen. With 
the coDtemporsry example of the French Revolution bo- 
fore tlieir eyes, and, as they were all Roman Catholici, 
animated with the most relentless hatred towards the 
Protestanta, their objects were u iniquitous as they 
were treasonable. A number of fiMtious demagogues 
arose among them, men of desperate ibrtnnes and nn- 
priodpled oiaracters, whose study it was to keep alive 
the flame of discontentment, and excite the wretched 
peasantnr to the most dreadfiil excesses. On the 26th 
of May 179^ the rebellion began in Wexford, headed 
by a ferocious and fanatic priest named Murphy. Six 
worthies of this name, all priests, rendtfed tneaaselvss 
conspicuous by th«ir subsequent proceedings. On the 
27th, two bodies of the rebds appeased at Oulard and 
Kelthomas. At the latter place, they were defeated by 
208 or 300 veomen ; but at Oulard, where they were 
commanded by Murphy himself, they were victorious* 
That incendiary soon aifter got possession of Bnniseor- 
thy, and set the booses of the loyal faihabitanta in flames, 
hseides commiuing many atroeitiea. At the head of 
15,000 men, he took the town of Wexford. The battles 
of Clonph, Ross, Arklow, and Vinegar Hill, besides 
ether nunor engagements, followed ; and it is not less 
ihocldng than true, that the priests, by whom, the 
wretched and deluded populace were stimulated, scru- 
pled Dol to edebfate the rites of their relioion amidst 
mindcc and blo<?d» The cmeltiea the isbus nerciied 



towards the loyalists are hardly paralleled by the atro- 
cities of the French Revolution. They shot, stubbed, 
hanged, and spiked, men, women, and children ; but 
their fiivourite mode of executing their sanguinary re- 
venge, was by filling bams with their prisoners, and 
then setting wem on fire. The massacres at Sculbu 
bogue, and at the bridge of Wexford, where their un- 
oAnding victims were butchered in the most horrible 
manner, are eternal proofc of wlut may be expected 
ftom an ignorant and barbarous peasantry, when they 
have the ascendency, led by unprincipled demagogues 
and fknatical priests. 

In a literary view, Mr Taylor's narratl? e is homely 
enough in style ; but we hare every reason to believe 
it an honest and correct account of the Wexford Rebel- 
lion. 



The Last Hours of BnUnont Christians^ compiled from 

mtho host authorities^ and ehronologicatly arranged. 

By the Reverend Henry Clissold, M.A., Minister of 

Stock well Chapel, Lambeth. London. 8vo. Ri- 

vingtons. 1829. 

This is a work which ought to find Its way into 
every family circle. The examples which are given in 
the ^^ last iMurs *' of some of the greatest and most illus- 
trious men, who, we may safely say, were the glory and 
the renown of their several ages, must have a most 
powerful effect on the minds of the young and the igno- 
rant, in directing their attention towards those elevating 
^uths of Christianity, which were the consolation and 
the hope of those departed worttiies, whose faith we are 
commanded to follow, considering the end of all things. 
The volume before us may be safely set down as a 
luppy model of enforcing Coristianity by example, in- 
asmuch as it contains no abstract reasoning, but lays 
before the reader matters of fact. 

Mr Clissold, in his preface, which is somewhat too 
long, tells us the reasons which induced him to under- 
take this work ; and with his observations we cordially 
agree. Hbtory is, in reality, a great drama, in which 
the parties are brought before us for instruction and edi- 
ficaoon; and is interesting solely on account of the 
names which adorn its annals. It is no small consola- 
tion to the Christian, though at best it is but the con- 
scious homage of truUi, that the most distinguished men 
in past ages were under its salutary influence. It is 
impossible for us to give any thing like a condensed 
view of Mr Clissold's excell.mt work, as it is divided 
into short narratives, delineating the closing scene of 
tliese great men ; but our readers will find in it ^^ the 
most illusttious examples of devotion, tranquillity, for- 
titude, and prudence, together with the most striking 
instances of the brerity and uncertainty of human life," 
written with great hiterest, apart from any encourage- 
ment of enthuiiasm or fanatical zeal. A list of the 
names of some of those illustrious individuals whose last 
hours form the subject of Mr Clissold*s book, will en- 
able our readers to appreciate its contents much better 
than were we to lay before them any detached extract. 
We find, among others, St Ignstius ; St Cyprian ; St 
Gregory Thaumaturgus ; St Basil ; Gregory Nazianzen ; 
St Augustine; St Austin (first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury) « the Venerable Bedei Wicklifief John Huss; 
Jerome of Prague; iBneas Silrius, sumamed Pope 
Pius II.; the Chevalier Bayard; Oeeolampadius ; 
Zuingle ; Pishcr, Bishop of Rochester ; Sir Thomas 
More; Tiodal; Luther; Cruciger; Lady Jane Gray; 
Bishop Hooper ; Bishops listimer and Ridley ; Ale- 
lancthon; Archbishop Parker; Sir Philip Sidney; 
Tasso; Richard Hooker ; Tycho Brahe ; Besa; Sca- 
liger ; Henry, Prince of Wales (son of James I.) ; Car- 
dial Robert Beliarmine; Dr Jjanncelot Andrews; 
Bishop of Winchester; Bishop Bedell; Aiehbishop 
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OLudx Grotias; Chiiies L; Archbishop U»her; Dr 
lent J Hammond ; Biihop SaoDdenon ; Pascal ; the 
;arl of aaiendon ; Dr Lightfoot ; Sir Matthew Hale ; 
^t Prince of Condtf ; Archbishop Sancroft; Richard 
Baxter ; Mary, Queen of William III. ; Archbishop 
'illotson; the famous preacher Bourdaloue; Locke; 
tishopBull; Bishop Burnett; William Penn; Ad- 
ison; Elisabeth Rowe; Boeihaave; Colonel C^ardU 
er; Dr Isaac Watts ; Dr Doddridge ; Bishop Berkei. 
ty ; Lord I^tlelon ; Dr Johnson ; Lord Kaimes ; 
^esner ; John Howard ; Sir William Jones ; Dr Palej ; 
he Princess Amelia ; the Princess Charlotte ; and our 
ftte venerable sorereign, George III. There is ap. 
tended a well-written sketch of his late Royal Highness 
be Duke of York ; and the volume eondudct with a 
lumber of notes on various other distinguished indi- 
iduals. 

iUr Clissold is a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
and, but he has rendered willing homage to the piety 
»f other communions,— Roman Catholics, Presbyteriany, 
3issenters ; and a spirit of pure and genuine^Christi. 
inity pervades his work. 



Gallery ; or the Citadel of the Lake ; A Poem. By 
Charles Doyne Sillery. Two vols. Edinburgh. 
OUver 6l Boyd. 1829. 

Wx have already spoken of this interesting work at 
\om2 length. We return to it, because there are one or 
two other extracts of much beauty which we wish to 
Lay before our readers. WhsLi we especially like in 
Mr Sillery is, that his style is formed after no particu. 
lar model ; it is fresh and luxutiant, and altogether his 
own. We detest that cant of criticism which affects to 
discover little bits of imitation scattered through a work 
of two volumes ; and which prides itself, not upon pomt- 
ing out the intrinsic merits or defects of poetry, but on 
raking togeOher, from all quarters, passages which may, 
in one or two of their thoughte, resemble other passager. 
Upon this principle, every body who ever wrote might 
be shown to be a copyist ; but this is not a principle 
by which any one who understands poetry will for a 
moment be guided. The following reflections, suggest- 
ed by the calm of a summer*s night, together with the 
description which follows, of a shower at daybreak, and 
the coming of morning, are exceedingly beautiful t 

Ah! there are momoits when the miud is calm, 

Fltxid and tranquil as an inland lake 
0*er which the zephyrs scarcely breathe their balm. 

Stretching serenely pure from brake to brake— 

Ah ! there are moments when the thoiurhts do take 
Their flights above the skies, and worlds that roll 

Bdow the Heaven of Heavens, and thus can make 
Mortals their mockery, spuming earth's control— 
The soul's not in the wosrld, but the world in the aonl J 

The world is in the souL — Hast thou ne*er. aeen 

The volumed vapour, freed from narrow cell. 
Ascend on high, and, wheu it was between 

The clouds and thee, roll out with billowy swell, 

Expanded and expanding o'er the dell, 
Blazoned with gold and purple sunbeams bright, 

Till mdted into ether ?— Canst thou tell,— 
Since such a vapour Alls ;^on heavenly heiirht,«-> 
Hox' most the 80ul| once freed, ca^and in Uia and li^t? 

Even In its fetters of corrupting day. 
There's something so immorud and sublime^ 

Something so awfufand unearthly,— yea. 
Unknown to earth, with all its founts of crime, 
Mocking mortality, — ^the grave, — Death,— Time^ 

In the immortal soul ; that ocean, earth.— 
Rivers, mounts, vales^ U grasps!- e ach vmt, cnch 
dime,— 

From the cold pelss to the equator's girth,«-> 
I The soul's a world of worldS| incitasing frei it» bJrflu 



Higher and hi^ier stOl mv thooghu do rise 

'Bove yon pale planets tnat ao purely bare t 
Higher and higher still beyond tiiose sUev 

Blue^boundllBss, beautiful! CraatiflQ's urn ! 

In ewth or heaven,— Ah I whaeaoe*er I tonii 
The Book of God lies open to my i^ght.— 

Read, study, ponder, meditate and learn, 

thou, my soul I these words divinely bright,— 

1 loee myself in Him,— In Goodness^ LK>ve^ and Dglit 

Lo! o*er the welkin aaOa a white-fielnged dood. 
That laves the finding forehead of the mooa; 

Now H is gathering in a darker shroud,—* 
And now 'tis o'er the pinnacle of noon: 
TIm stars are dimm'd; vriiile, in a pale iotaon 

Of circling liaht, Diana holds her way ;— 
It rains; tne dusky woods receive their boon 

Of liquid pearls,— the breezes fredy pby. 

And soft the trickling shower ftiUB on each Usnnd 
spray. 

The hush is over.— Hark I from every bowtf 
The song of birds,^the murmuring of the str6UB%— 

The droning beetle, and the weeping flowers,— 
The lizara nestling 'midst the orange gleams,— 
The cricket cfairpmg where the bambM teenur- 

The dancing rain,— the living wind,^the sea 
Rousing her WUows from tiidr cond dreama^— 

The insect hum,->the whispers on tiie ka,— 

There wanta Aurora but to raise the jubOse. 

She eomes,— in giory walking Ikwm the east! 

Health on her chedc, and roses on her brows; 
With robes of imrple o'er her azure breast, 

And ffolden nair, that round her fiilr form flew% 

BreaUiing perfume which vanquishes the roie^ 
And gathering up her diamonds m>m tiie woodi^ 

To meet than ^midst the vapours that reposs 
In Uirj isles above tlie liquid floods, 
And now she wakes the hymns of all her soUtodei! 

We have room for only one other passage, expittfife 
of a young poet*s delight in nature, which must be retd 
with pleasures 

Even from my childhood has my sool been filTd 
With love for what it look'd oo» and beeeme 
A part of that around it insects, birdsf— 
Olgects inanimate,— « tree,— a flower,— 
A wood-crowned mountun or a pladd lake^ 
Have been its idols ; but the gems of life^— 
The fly,— the bee^ — ^the butterfly, — the womL— 
Its wonder,-^unshine,— raptar^*-and dellpt! 
To me they are tlie eharaofeera of Heaven,— 
The writixig of Jehovah on the book 
Of Nature ; and I've leam'd more from ihcm, 
Tlian I could do in pondering o'er the tomes, 
The thrice ten thousand volnmea of manUnd. 
I've leam'd to meditate thereon, and turn 
Thence to the contemplation of my God,— 
Th* All-wise, Almighty Author of the whd^- 
To love,— to fear, — ^to worship, — to adore ! 
RoU on, dark daj-s of trouble and distress, 
Come, glorious dJawning ! com& celestial l^U ! 
Oh ! may I see the day when all my miad, 
Sdf*lit, shall bum with rapture, that I may 
Pour forth my soul in poed*y to Him 
¥rbo dts subume amid the cWnbim ! 

We call on Mr Sillery to go on steadily and boldIj[- 
^' iuccesso acrior i/;«o'*.-.aQd we have the most ttDgui&« 
expectations of the result 



Pinnocr* Improved Edition of Dr GoUiPa^'^' 
Abridgement of the Histotg ^ England^ w«» « 
Continuation to the Reign of George tht F(^r^ ' 
The 21 si Edition. London. Whitlakar 4 U- 
1839. 

The fanprovement made by Mr Pte»«*^*£l; 
Goldsmlth*s History of Itogland, coBsisli in w^m^ 
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the work into foetioof, and appendiog Qacttions for ex. 
amination to each, together with explanatioas of the 
most diffieolc worda which may ocear. Thia plan haa 
been found of great utility in achoola ; and accordingly, 
under bis case, aa editor, Goldamith'e History has now 
come to the twenty-first edition. To each of these, ad- 
ditions and improvements have been made, and the con- 
iequeoc« is, that the last edition is always better than 
the one wliich precedes it. 



The ChiWi Pirtt Meaninff^Book^ on a Plan enHrf^ 
If New. By the Author of the Writer's and Sta- 
dent*a Assistant London. Whittakcr dc Co. 1829. 

Tni8 is a book of Monosyllables, to instruct yoong 
children in spelling and reading^ and at the same time 
to make them coa?eraant with the meaning of words. 
The fault of moat speUing-lnwks, for children begin- 
ning to learn, is, that monosyllables are too oftsn ex- 
plained by pollysjilabks ; as — " Ahr, the element which 
we breathe," — " Fast, an abstinence from food,'*— 
** Pain, sensation of uneasiness,** Slc It is evident 
that this is no explanation at all. The au thor of the use- 
ful little work before us has contrived to explain 1800 
words of one syllable, by words of one syllable, taad 
1200 mooosyllables more, by words not exceeding two 
syllablea* The plan is excellent, and the execation not 
inferior. 



A Guide to Purchasers of Horses ; wUh a Postscript 
on Equestrian EquiftnenU Olasgow. Robertson & 
AtkinaoD. 1829. 

A CAPITAL waistcoat-pocket companion for all who 
speculate in horse-flesh, or entrust their persons on the 
back of the animal. 



SCIENCE. 



THS FORMATION AKD HISTORY OP THB B ARTH. 

A New SgstemqfGeologg, in vhich the Great Revo- 
luHons of the Earth and Animated Nature y are re- 
coneiled at once to Modern Science and Sacred 
History. By Andrew Ure, M.D. F.R.S. Professor 
of Physics and liccturer on Chemistry in the Ander- 
sonian University. London. Longman & Co. 1829. 
Pp. C21. 

(Concluding Notice ) 

The next department of Dr Ure*s work treats of the 
constitution of tne primeval world, and ^e revolutions 
which it underwent, deduced from geological phenomena, 
on phyaieal principles. 

The first of these phenomena is the interior heat of 
the earth. From the experiments of Fourier^ Arago^ 
and Berges, here luminously detailed, we are led to the 
oondasion, that there is an increase in the heat of the 
earth aa we descend, of nearly one degree of Fahrenheit 
for every sixty-five feet; although this internal heat has, 
in all probabUity, been decreasing since the flood. That 
thia iiicrease in the ratio of descent is occasioned by the 
existence of a great central interior fire, seems the only 
latkma] way of explaining it ; and it appears to be proved 
by the experiment, d pHori^ in respect to it, if we may 
so apeak, that also explains the cause of the gnduid 
^bdension of interior temperature, as well as that which 
has taken place on the surface since the flood ; which it 
thus ahnply and familiarly put : 

*^ If wd apply Iteat to the flat bottom of a deep ves* 
sel (of iron, copper, &c.) which contains several alter* 
nata layers of sand, clay, and stony slabs, condensed as 
in tbo supermedial strata of Bngland| an.1 covered with 



water, we shall wait in vain for any distinct manifesta- 
tion, at the top» of the subjacent fire. In £act, the low. 
est layer will become compacted by the heat into a schist 
impervious to liquids, so that the incumbent water will 
never arrive at the calorific source, and, severed by bad 
conducting matters, can never grow appreciably warm. 
In the great boilers of steam-engines, many results to 
this effect daily occur, which form sources of very se- 
rious annoyance. Wherever the waters of supply are 
calcareous, more especially selenitic, they let fall a crust 
of gypsum on the bottom, whidi progressively thickens, 
so as to intercept a large portion of the subjacent heat ; 
and by separatmg the iron from the water, allows the 
metal to become ignited, and to bum away. Such a de- 
posit haa been known to grow several inches thick, with 
a stony hardness; and, till laboriously chiselled off, it 
has rendered the vessel quite inoperative for raising a 
due supply of steam." 

Well, indeed, may Dr Ure remark, with perhaps 
too lelf-dcnying brevity,—^' The first age of the world, 
then, extending probably through several centuries, fully 
realized the universal and unfading spring of the poets. 
Under such fostering powers of vegetation, the coal- 
measure plants were matured, in countless myriads, with 
a rapidity to which modem experience can furnish no 
paraUeL*' 

From such facts, the four following propositions seem 
to be fully established : — 1. That a great portion of the 
present dry lands, more particularly the secondary strata, 
— whidi are replete with sea sheila of the most delicate 
texture, distributed entire in regular beds, — ^have lain 
for a long period at the bottom of the primeval ocean.—* 

2. That within the schistose cmst of the globe, explo- 
sive materials exist, which have given cvidencs of tneir 
convulsive and disruptive powers in all its terraqueous 
regions, and in every age of the world, from the protra- 
sion of the primordial dry land till the present day.— 

3. That the ocean, at whose bottom many of our pre- 
sent earthy strata were deposited, has not been lessened 
by dissipation of its waters into celestial space, or by 
their absorption into the bowels of the earth ;— and 4. 
That, therefore, its channel must have been changed by 
transference, of a great portion at least, of its waters, 
from their ancient to their present basin ; an effect re- 
ferable to volcanic agency, which has operated by sink- 
ing the old lands, and uphcarlng the new. 

The objection to these, suggested by a reference to 
the change in the globular figure of the earth, is obvi- 
ated, by reference to a simple experiment. 

** If we hold a powerful magnet, a little way above a 
surface of iron Hlings, strewed upon a table, no change 
will ensue, because the friction between the solid plane, 
and the particles, is equivalent to a cohesive force, and 
prevents them from obeying the magnetical attraction. 
But if we momentarily suspend the counteracting force 
of friction, by causing the tible to vibrate with success- 
ive blows, then the magnetical attraction will become 
effective, aod the iron filings will arrange themselves in 
beautiful curves, accordant with the known laws of mag- 
netism. In like manner, the partial disruptions and 
tremors of the terrestrial strata, during its transition di- 
luvial state, would permit a correspon£ng portion of its 
shattered surface to arrange itself, conformably to the 
centripetal and centrifugal powers under which it re- 
volves, and cause a partial approximation, in its figure, 
to the oblate spheroid of rotation.** 

From the view taken of the antediluvian climates, 
we are naturally led to expect that the upper strata 
which resulted from the sudden overturn here infer- 
red, would exhibit specimens of the flora of the an- 
cient world. Our examples of these form a rich fossil 
bcrt>arium, here opened up to our familiar view with 
circumstances of peculiar interest We wonder that 

I' bones and shells should have preserved their original 
and organic forms amid ** the wreck of matter and tike 



crash of voTldt,**— the pressure of rocki,— the iniiiUM- 
tioiM of moisture, — and the n?aget of flame ( but thai 
fraeilc learet, and buds, and bloesoma* should fiod aa 
embahniog seoulturc amidst convulsions that upheaved 
the solid earth, is almost beyond aatoDishment. Yet 
such is the fact^ and so perfectly are they preserred, thai 
treatises on their botanical classification have app^red. 
The latest and best of these are by a very voung, bat 
already justly distinguished FreochropiH AJ. Adolphe 
Drongniart, son of tl^ coadjutor of Cuvier, and worthy 
of fiuch a sire.* His researches are at once curious and 
profound, and the world and science are already his 
debtors, while he has scarcely numbered the years that 
would entitle him to sit on the first fonn at Eton C<4- 
legc. 

Having endeavonred to solve one enigma of the pri- 
meval world — the fervid temperature of even its droim- 
polar zones, the Doctor next offers some remarks Ulus- 
trative of another geological difficttlty— -the transfer of 
the ocean from its ancient to its prssent bed. Pahap 
the most strikitig example diluvian eyts have ever witi 
nessed, of the force of the uprearing power of the agi- 
tated inferior strata, in rcTersing sea and land, so often 
referred to, was that narrated by Maria Graham, as oc- 
curring in Chili in 1822. <* On the morning of the 20th 
November, it appeared that the vhole line of coasts from 
north to $ouihy to the distance of above 100 fniie#, had 
been raised above its former leveL The alteration of 
level at Valparaiso was about three feet, and some rocks 
werd thus newly exposed, on which the fishermen col- 
lected the scallop shell-fish, which was not known to 
exist there before the earthquake.*' 

Incidentally, with respect to the coral reefs whidi rise 
in the southern Indian ocean, it is remarked, that what 
has formerly been published about the immense erec- 
tions which the aaxigenous polypi are capable of execu- 
ting, is erroneous, and greatly exaggerated. 

We now approach a portion of tl^ work of singular 
daring end power. It is boldly headed at the outset, 
<^ The Deluge Described,*' and is necessarily more 
speculative and hypothetical than any of the preceding 
portions ; but it is still much in the spirit of the fol- 
lowing admirably condensed pari^aphs : 

" The period of the deluge is lixed, b^ the best chro- 
nologiists, in the year 1C50 from the creation, cot respond- 
ing to the year 2348 of the Christian era. According 
(o flliir, * On the lOih day of the second month, which 
was on Sunday, Nov. 30th, 2347, God commanded 
Noah to enter into the ark with his family ; and the 
next Sunday, Dec. 7th, it began to ram, and rained 40 
days, and the deluge continued 150 da^s. On Wednes- 
day, May 5th, 2348, tlie ark rested on Mount Ararat. 
The tops of the mountains became visible on Sunday, 
July )9th, and on Friday, Nov. 18th, Noah came forth 
out of the ark, with all that were with him.' 

•* When the barriers of the ocean began to give way 
before the explosive forces, the waters would invade the 
shores, and spYcad over the sunken land, augmenting 
prodigiously the evaporating surface, and thus bringing 
the atmosphere to the dew point, a state of saturation to 
which, previously, it could seldom, and in few places, 
attain, on account of the area of the dry groimd being 
great relative to that of the sea. From this cause, as 
well as from the immense quantity of vapours which are 
known to rise from craters into the higher and cooler 
regions of the air at the period of eruptions, an immense 
formation of cloud and deposition of rain would ensue." 

It will here be observed, how the bases laid down on 



e When in Paris, we visited the Institute of France, and in 
tha hall of the AcKlemy of Sciences, when tbe membcn had as- 
sembled, we felt ourselves amid the moU aufMt and iMnstrioM 
congr^ation in the world. A young gentlemao— so young ■■ to 
•ppcer yet boyish— showed us the mo»t marked attention in 
anning thevsostdUttngulshed iadtviduals emoDg sixty, who aie 
•U famous. We sat in aiecess of the window tofether,. Md ex- 
changed cards. His bore the name— Adolpht Brosigniart. 



atmoapbsrlc pbtoomena, ai tkt , 

rsadecs would think out of pkoa> an Bids ta kttii^ 

prodigious and condensedefiect ; ts also in whit f iBe w i 

^' Alany penons have ascribed to the d«c«t «f aia 
from iorot super-aerial ocean, a great past, if bit tk 
whole, of the walcts whadi thai In undat ed dieitftk 
The atmosphetsi, howovet, is noely the sirciiMii a^ 
dium through which aqueous parUdts art tiaa^aid 
from moist to dry places. Supposing it uaifMSiUjr » 
turated at a temperature of 80^ Fahrenheit, roimd m 
aqueous sphere, it could receive vapour mendy cqnin* 
k»t to its oew point, anKmnting at tiie utmost to apMi- 
ure of only one inch of oaercury, or 13.G iacMi tf 
water. Thto is all that could fall from it io its tisMi- 
tion from moisture to absolute dryness ; a quaotitj is* 
capable of producing a general aeluge. Tbefmastiao 
and descent of rain ooMtitote tMRly a floMs ef diNl- 
latioa, whoa a dhuct drcoltiop of vapaur ii M> i lM i i 
thfottgh the air abore, and a setiqgiode dvealstidi if 
water on the surfaos beWv. Bat this dvcalstm oi 
never raba the ordinary lave! of our acu ii tki lUgtei 
dcgisa.'* 

From tbo abssnee of imin^ and cesosfucttly Am 
onrrcnts of air and wmd occaaiooed 1^ ovapomiiii m^ 
deposition, it is iafmionslir i«fefred| that all msd 
and vefBtablt products aow found, niuat there hattlwi 
originally lMated^<' ftr Ciiey would iad Ms MpslfeM 

alhonM**' 

We before adverted to Mr Penn*s ides, that Acwiii 
of land to watov waa iuvevtod by tW Moge; for he m* 
sumes that our actual seas oorrespond io sur&oe to tW 
antedihivian landa, and our uelual lands to the seicdl- 
lufianstas. Put the icseafcbea of Piuf s w BacUad 
on the Kirkland and Franconia caves, as wcH ai iknt 
of Baron Cuvier on the grotto of Oisellsi, eoo(V» 
prove that these were deos inhabited by aptedihniii 
quadrupeds, and therefore must have ibiaied a psM 
of its dry land* 

With Mr PMn*f ptoportiOTi orknd «< VIM; «• 
author conceives the terraquaons globe would not haw 
been habitable by man, and hia companioo ssiiDsb. U 
would have possessed nearly throe parts of csrtby » 
face to one of auueom, wbfnaa there is now Adiy llu» 
of aqueous sutfaoe to ooe of eartky. Or, ^'^^^ 
ground is the heating sortaee, and water ai the cosn^ 
the headng faculty of that ancient globe woidd bw 
been three timea greater than the prcsenit and ifMW* 
ing faculty three times less ; makmg a ninslsU w- 
ence in calorific constitution between the ^»<V-^j*?^ 
taking Into account the proper heat of the anniflstitt 
seas. The proportion, however, of the fonner wi^f, 
though inaccurate, is so far correct as showing thst there 
was more land than now ; and th ii r our d im i iw ihw wi* 
perature is clearly indicated* But if the friasfslii* 
were of lesa eatent, they were deeper, as we ^'^^J"^ 
and hence in greater proximity wish the iisd ss*» 
plosive metals, and would, after the deb0s»M^^ 
and cause, by cooMquent volcanic eruplioas, ^2[ 
aceumulationa of Wva whidi every part of the wiP ^ 
hibita* _^_ 

We now draw near the end of this Bisildlr«^ 
which, before condudina, centenpkites the ^^M^ 
mains or Ruins of the i>eluge,*-io itlercaee nfuf ^ 
their living characteristics, as contrasted with *^^ 
in the present time, and tha em of the emm^fommm 
present earth. It ia fvom thia survey, ss iJbijm**'** 
is novel, ingenious, eomorcbensifo^ and pinMu4 P 
simple and Scriptural, »al we glean* ^ 

^^ The theologian may probably ie0q|Disi)iB^J*r 
tore of the deluge so sublimely skctahed h i m l>f 
Psalm, allusions which favour the idcn oC ths I**"' 
vian efirth bnviog been peopkd with i^Koek^^ 
creative fiat i while tloough Noah, nankind^fi m^ 
children of Adam. * The waters stood abofOiloBi** 
tains; at thy rebuke tilix fled; at the veics of «7 
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Uiaiid6f*(iro]esntee3rplMi<m?)<iheyhagt0dafmr. Th4 
fitMntaIni atcend^ ih$ valieyt descend^ tmu^ me pUct 
n^cb thoo hast founded fbr them. Thou httt set a 
bound thAt thej nuy not pais overt that thej htm not 
again to cover ike earth. Thou hidat thy face, thej* 
(beaftts both nnall and great) * are troubled ; thou takest 
■way their breath, they die, and return to their dust. 
7%m iendett forth % Spirit^ thep are created t and 
Aou ren9we$t thejkce of the earth,* The language of 
the last ■mtenee must surely mean something more than 
the generation of animaU, and the propagation of plants, 
hi tne ordinary way. Can k be to applied without pro- 
fiutatloa? 

That «« Areh wbiek epsna the mdWm elcy. 
When dUrade ^^lare to party" 

Hely If fit aseores ne, was nnaeen by mM before the 
flood* That It wae natural it should have been un- 
luoir«) li etldeBted from the constitution of antedUu. 
▼ton mHk and atmoephfre ; and our author makes it 
oIiyIoiis, not only from the emphatic words in whldi the 
mtloorie eneignef Heaten's favour is announced, as weU 
ma ftmi the holy purpeae which it was ordahied to serve, 
Inacfrom the change that had taken place in these In lala- 
tloii to each other, that H most have been equally etrange^ 
■• ft was gleriotts, in their eight { for antedUuvians, oc 
copying possibly on their devoted lands, a portion of a 
wMt centiiieBt now covered by the Padflc, might never 
httve wtineeeed a aumbine shower. A canopy of doude 
faadeed might etai be stretched hi the cooler upper re- 
f^lMMeif their ekiee, but the aqueous vesldes, hi descend, 
taig^hvough the wanner aerial itntfa below^ would re. 
ton agafai to iavietble vapour. 

Wkh a nrfbtation of the absurdpieteMlons to an an* 
dMHy tocondetsnt with Divine Writ, of the pretended 
tallea at fiiodoo asttMomy, ghren lo the world by 
AiiU/|r,-..as triumphant as the confutation of die Canon 
aflUeofira^ notion of the earth's age, deduced ** from 
eoMa of SieUhnkva^whidi if fuMiihiBd at the outeet,-. 
ff WOTk of rarr, vast, and varied lore, and destined to 
bfcone ae pepalar aa the Natural Theology of Paley, 
eoudodsft-itself a fhll, noMe, and, wo should think, 
wdl^nigh immortal, commentaty on the passage from 
• ehl ege i quoted by as be/bra. 

The result of equal p ropor tl fcis of genhie, labour, and 
sUU, and brfaiging down Infhrmation on all it treaU of 
tflt the cfaMO of the last year, it will make Geology still 
naitt a popokr study, by showhig it to be a delightful, 
mad ramlertng It an easy one ) and he who, even at his 
flrHiie, hae armed himsdf with a knowledge off the lead. 
faig pvfaEtftples of that science, like the student of Bo. 
tny, Med not dread die soUtode of the diearieet wilder. 
nsM, nor the silence of the loneliest desert. Hence« 
Ibcth, ta sudi an onc^ a volie wilt 8p«Ask from every bar. 
an r ock, and wiadom win unfold iu^lf in everv herb that 
Win stunted head. No spot in Nature's domain can 
be weevisome to htm t while even the most favoured of 
the aitea of esrtfa win, in the terms ot *• Paris Batin^** 
** Oxfhrd Claf^** Ac acquire an associated and dcva- 
ted inteiist. 

To aiif in direethig the attention of manhood and 
youth to such {mre, ennobling pursuits, has been our 
ato. 1\) dtilbse those consolatory conclusions, which 
adam, rightly interrogated^ brings to the bosom of 
tba ingeoBOQe, but perhaps nervously exdted, lover of 
tmth....that are here^ in the true spirit of Philosophy 
united to Religion, skilfully concatenated— has been 
Offr altti. If we shall, however humbly, have assisted 
tM worit hi doing either.^y making its meriCi earl^, 
c»ly hi ao fhr aa our voice extends, widely know]|...we 
4m]| flot epeafc of our labour for that baa been one ol 
tov^ and of ddlght-4rat of our pride j-.,we are more 
than rewarded. 



.* These dMortpcife 
prfstMl in the maigfaK 



la Ittfhaselhs 

ofour BiUei* 



^ It Were easy to alley such lofty praise with hesitated 
hints, and to assume sogadty in discovering faults ; but 
where general and sustidned eloquence abounds, we can. 
not condescend to dwell on a few inflated and sound, 
ing phrases. These are too trivial to be blemishes, 
and will be unseen In the second and succeeding editions, 
to which the book must hasten. A brief Glossary of 
technical terms will be a proper addition to these. The 
tvpography of the work is a credit to even the city of 
the Foulises and Uries ; and the liberal spirit of the 
publishers has enriched the work with a series of fllus- 
tradons in copper and wood, numerous and costly, much 
beyond the general rule of the trade. 
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PINE ARTS. 

PAfNTINO. 

ffieiory o/ genlpture. Painting, and Architecture. 
By J. 9. M ernes, LL.D. Constable's Miscellany. 
VoLXXXlX. Edinburgh. 1829. 

Iir a strict point of view. Painting owes little or nothing 
to the Ancients. The only merit possessed by the Egypt- 
Ian painters isacertain correctoeas of linear profile, which 
may hare been first acquired by the tradng of shadows. 
Many of their works still remain, with the colouring al- 
most as fresh and vivid as when it was first laid on. 
'fhese have been nrincipally found on the walls of 
temples, tombs, or hypogeums. Like their sculptures, 
they are allegorical, grotesque, and graceless, — though 
not without interest, from considerations unconnected 
with taste. As to Greek paintings, we arc acquainted with 
them only bv description ; although, were we implicitly 
to bdieve all that nas been written concerning them, 
they were no less entitled to rank as mod«>Is, than the 
wonderful existing creations in the sister art of sculpture. 
But though we cannot fail fully to appreciate the judg. 
ment of authors, which is shown to such advantage 
in their minute accuracy of criticism when applied to 
sculpture, yet, as Dr Memes justly observes, ^* taste 
being necessarily formed upon the very models on which 
it passes sentence, cannot be admitted as evidence be. 
yond its experience.'* For this reason, and for otliera 
which he has stated, and in which we entirely coincide, 
we are disposed to think the alleged proficiency of the 
ancients in this branch of art rather problematical. 
The history of Greek painting, given us by Pliny and 
others, is too unnatural to be strictly true. If the 
Greeks had arrived at sudi eminence as is pretended, 
we should certainly find a greater number of names 
enrolled aa professors of the art; only fifteen are 
mentioned by Pausanias, whereas one hundred and 
sixty-nine are recorded bv the same author as devoted 
to sculpture. The Greeka would certainly not iiave 
been contented with cold, though divine, beauty, had 
they been acquainted, to a great extent, with the magic 
force of which the pencil is capable. But, however 
the case may have been, aa next to no relics of Greek | 
painting now exist, it can have had no influence in form- 
ing the Italian school, wonderful and unrivalled as it is, 
and whose pre.eminenoe must ever be considered one of 
the very few family traits which serve to prove that the 
inhabitants of modem Italy are the descendants of the 
aodent Romans. So far, therefore, as mechanical exe. 
cution, design, colour, and all that relates to painting 
as a practioJ art, is concerned, the moderns owe no- 
thing to the ancients. It is only when we come to con- 
sider the mighty influence their sculpture has always 
had in the formation of taste, that we are forced to cob- 
cede to them the praise of having probably given the 
first impulse to the minds of oil great painters. 

The gap which occurs in the lustory of painting from 
the time that the Romans abandoned it as an art, only 
worthy 6f being ]^ractised by their Greek daves, is tre- 
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mendous. During those ages of igoorniicfy a faint trace 
of its existence occasionally appears, but is again quick- 
ly lost in gloom. At Florence, early in the 13th cen-' 
tury, a decided forward motion is first perceptible, 
though not till the middle of the 15th centary did oil 
p^thig find its way across the Alps, being first intto- 
duced Sito Italy by Van £yck of Bniffes. To Leo. 
nardo da Vinci, undoubtedly, belongs the appellation 
of Father of the Italian schooL His was exactly one of 
those bright spirits which we xejoioe to find hovering on 
the confines of darkness, and pelting the way to exceU 
lence and perfection. Contrasting tlie state of art when 
he first appeared, and when he left it, we may well as- 
sign him a seat beside Michael Anpelo and Ritpfaael ; as 
a gmhu^wt must probably pkoe bun higher than either. 
Not contented with the multitudinous pursuits of art, 
he plunged with avidity into the more intricate paths of 
science. Descended from a noble and wealthy family, 
he is a rare and striking instance of a mind paralysed, 
neither by pride of birth, nor means of worldly ostenta- 
tion. In speaking of him, Fusel! thus expresses him- 
self s ** He broke forth with a splendour which eclipsed 
all his predecessors. Made up of all the elements of 
geniuiy-4bvoured by form, education, and circnmstances, 
— oUl ear, all eye, all grasp ; painter, poet, sculptor, ana- 
tomist; architect, engineer, chemist, machinist, musi- 
cian, philosopher ; and sometimes empiric, he laid hold 
of every beauty in the enchanted circle, but, without ex- 
clusive attachment to one, dismissed, in her turn, each. 
Fitter to scatter hints thaa teach by example, he wasted 
lifie insatiate in experiment. To a capacity which at 
once penetrated the principle and real dm of the art, he 
joined an inequality of faacv, that at one moment lent 
him wines for the pursuit of beauty, and the next flung 
. him on uie ground to crawl after deformity. We owe 
* to him chiuoscuro, with all its magic ; but character 
was his favourite stody^-^aiacter he has oAen raised 
from an * individnal to a species, and as often depress- 
ed to * monster from an individuaL* *' 

Next to Da Vinci appeared the ^^ mighty Floren- 
tine;*' and though Tmtoretto has been called <• the 
Hghininff cf the ftncil,^* from bis rapidity of execu- 
tion, vet the appellation more particularly characterizes 
the ilinstrione Buonarotti. UU mind, ^rvid and rest- 
less in the extreme, seems to animate every touch of his 
pencil, and gives a sort of hurrying grandeur to his com- 
positionSf looked for in vain in the productions of other 
masters. The adage, 

(( Bv tedious toil no passions are expreas*d ; 

His hand, who feels tnem strongest, p«i|its them best,*' 

seems never to have been absent from his memory. On 
viewing his works, our feelings are akin to those of 
Cain, when led by Lucifer through regions of unknown 
beings, and forms of dim, uncertain mngnificeocc. The 
power and originality of conception displayed by Mi- 
chael Angelo carries captive all attempt at criticism, 
and judgment itself Is prostrated at the foot of genius. 
' Contemjx>rary with this fiery spirit appeared the sweet, 
the inimitable Raphael; but, as in the comparison insti- 
tuted between them by Dr M ernes, the distinctive pro- 
perties of both are admirably given, we extract the fol- 
lowing passage, which is both energetic and eloquent : 

compaeiaov betwsbv micsael an oslo and 

hapbaei.. 

*^ It is onlv in the individuality and profoundness of 
expression, that Raphael reaches the sublimities of art. 
In the abstract conception of form he is inferior ; hence, 
in the representations of mythological existences, he be- 
comes feeble in proportion as he generalizes. It is this 
that discriminates between the Roman and the Floren- 
tine. The former is the paiftter of mm at they live, 
and feel, and act ; the latter delineates man in tne ab- 
stract. The one embodies sentiment — feeling— passion ; 



the other pourtrays the capacities, energies, snd i4sili- 
ties of form. Raphael excels in resemuance ; hewslki 
the earth, but with dignity, and is seen to most sdna- 
tage in relations of human fellowship. Midiael Aagdo 
can be viewed only in his own world ; with oun 1* 
holds no farther communion than is neossssry to obt^ 
a common medium of intelligenoe. In the pand, ibt 
venerable, the touching realities of lifie, the fint Is m- 
ri vailed ; his fair, and seeming true, creations ca«c si 
to reverence humanity and ourselves. Over die swfsl 
and the sublime of fiction, the second extends a teoiUe 
sway ; he calls spirits from their shadowy rcalmi, s&d 
they come at his bidding, in giant shapes, to 6sto 
upon the impotency of man. 

'* T(^ contend here for soperiority is futile tm\khm 
his own independent sphere. The style of Raphsd Im 
justly been characterised as the draicatic, that of Ui- 
chael Angelo as the epic, of painting. The distioctiooii 
accurate, in as far as the former hss made to pais be. 
fore us character in conflict with passioo-^Q sU iti is- 
dividualities of mode; while the latter represented and 
generalized both character and passion. The fint kidi 
us from natural beauty to divine— the second dtnia 
us at once into regions which bis own lofty imayniini 
have peopled. Hence, than Michael Angelo*s propbcu, 
and other beings that just hover on the confines of ba- 
man and spiritual existence, the whole range of srtaod 
poetry never has, and never will, produce moie wapif 
ficent and adventurous creatioBB. This ii bis tnn 
power— here he reigns alone, investing art wiUi a migbt- 
iness unapproachable by anv other pendL Bot wba 
the interest is to be derived nom known fiams, sod oi- 
tural combinations, he fuUs almost utterly ; ncfcccia 
his line want giandeur«-but grandeur so freqacotlynb. 
stituted for filling, and when the subject cannot loi- 
taio it, presents only gorgeous caricature. Homao af- 
fection mingles in every touch of Raphael, and he csr* 
ries our nature to its highest moral, if not pbjaicsl,d^ 
vation. Hence, his supernatural forms may waat t^ 
stract majesty and overawing expression ; bot tbey dis- 
play a community in this world^s feelings, witfaoot ia 
weaknesses or imperfections, by which the heart ia po- 
haps even more subdued. 

^^ If this be a true estimate of the powers of thoe gieat 
men, and we have drawn our inferences from impro- 
sions often felt, and long studied, no compariiOD cuibe 
more unjust, nor less apt, than the one soirequeoUy n- 
peated, that Michael Angelo is the Homer, Raphael tb( 
Virgil, of modem painting. The Florentme may josd; 
take his place by the side of the Greek. Not lO the 
Roman and the Mantuan. The copyist of Homer, oa;> 
frequently his tranalator, whose nature is takes st » 
cond.band,*-whose characters, in the mass, have sboat 
as much individuality as the soldiers of a platsoo, «d 
little more intellectuid discrimination than biare, bnr^ 
and bravest, must occupy a lower seat at the banquet « 
genius than the original, the ever-varied, and g>^^ 
artist The great error in estimating the merits of omk 
masters appears to have arisen fmn not cooaidaisi 
them separately, and as independent asiods. Jf iebad 
Angelo, indeed, created, while Raphod asay ^^^ 
have composed ; but he discovered and coOsetcd-Jiedid 
not derive his materials. Michael Angelo fooad tbe 
art poor in means, nndignified and powerleai in 0MV^ 
sition ; he assumod it m fteblensss* and bote it stesei 
to maturity of strength."— Pp. 166-68. 

Ckcumscribed as we are, it were vain to sMflBVM^ 
excursively, to follow the history of painfiflg wcm itt 
golden age^ down to the present day. We mustbscoa* 
tented with merely naming the bright stars wbisb Hie 
and there shine pre-eminently ibrth, even nii^ ^ 
rich galaxy that surrounds them. The #Mindtis eftM 
Florentine and Roman schools have already Urn c^ 
dered;— that of Venice next ebtms atteatioa. ^ 
coloiir was carried to its ntmoat power, and the ^m^ 
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kh ■( cr«f# Mfori" oF Viipl (Ec U.) cntiKlr for- 
niun. Titun dcddetU/ daima luprenuej ; — uid 
uiey^ bi may too iioplicitl; ha«B jlelded to the fisd- 
Dilion of caUiar, jtl he hu ihown ■ gcaiua enlirelr in- 
iIq)eDd(ntaf all meriiriciaui effect. He UnmarkftMe 
bf Ilia MquUit* £iii«h : ind if we >gaM viih tlie opU 
iu«D exprowd bj Du Fnanoy,— 

« Mwinu ddnda eiit an, nihil artk lusaaa Tido^" 
n DiiBl give Titiui the fuU beneGt of thla pluw. 
Of Cerrtjpo, anatber irtiit for whoto we have (laaf* 
atcMdtied ■ peculiar affection, we would willinglj quote 
note of the abte ninarka of Dt Memei, tnit oat (pace 
fbebila. We nlnctiatljr, alio, pass orer nottc«* of maaf 
otket iniiU of great celebritj in the Italian acbool, eepe- 
clafif IhnrI di Voltma and DomenlchiiM, who, with 
Xapluel, in the api»ion of Pouuin, pioductd the three 
mnterpiects of art. The Cancci, Guido, Albani, Sal- 
ntn Hoaa, andmanT otheta, could only be done justice 
to fa aepatnte tmti<n, ai Ihej each paaaeM meriti of a 
penitiar and dialinetive kind. Pinlarcb sambea to 8i- 
moeidea the following aayiog, which appean applica- 
bbto the achoolof Itidj^alonE, and with which we muat 
OMchrie oar hta\j lemaiks on it: — IvrfB^iiii titiu 

Tht Tmnilpioe Bchoola of painting, as long u they 
Main thrit indigenoui feature), hare always appeared 
ta B] to nuik imnieiaurably briow litoae of Italy ; when, 
on the oAer hand, they have united the peniliaritiet of 
Ae Dateh and FJemiih MhocJi to Ihe aeTem graeea of 
tbe aoaam, u waa the cue especially wllh Tenien and 
Taadyke, they heeome worthy of tbe cloant ttady. In 
its theory, patntiog ii only intereiling la ions a> it 
reaebta tbe mind. Tbe Dutch adiool hia enr iSdreai. 
ed die eye^ whh ■ preciaion and minntie trulT adrai- 
nUe, hut left the heart and head unemployed. The 
hnoa* picture, Ibr example, by Quentin Alatsya, of tile 

Utiera, weadtnire only for the accuracy of its detail, 

Abtb ia no brcidA of effel. One groit nuiiliaiy in 

panliiiKthe Dutch hatepecuiiarlyniado Ihelrown, we 

nan chlaroacaro, which, though pethapa more appro. 
ptUtdy applied to iamiinate objeeti, Kembtandl hat 
eitended to portrait and liftiory. 

Of the French acbooi of pnitrtlng Dr Sletnet haa 
■pokio at aome length, and with much diacrimination ; 
and, after paying not annietlred pralte to the prcaent 
Engliih ichonl, he ends with a short notice of the rise 
and progm* of the an In Scotland. We han already 
tranipitaaed oQt litnia, and mast conHoe ourseliei to 
coe extract, whkh gifei a short accoont of our own na. 
donal adtool : 



■CHOoi. orpiiHTiso. 
Wemay now tun our atlenLion for a little to the past 
■tile of paiotingin Scotland. During the eighteenth 
ceatuiy, tliough there can hardly be (aid lo hareciiited 
any aeparats style, ao aa to tecrit the dlitinctian of a 
school apart from tbat of the empire generally, yet ae.. 
wal very Kapecuble Scottish artiata are found to liave 
piaetised both in Ix«don and Edinburgh. In the Ut- 
ter eapilaL, towards tbe clone of that period, a ichool 
gnAnally aiose, which, coiuideting the resouras of the 
eountt]', tbaopportanitieiof iinprornneDt, tbe means of 
pttrocage, aotl latterly, tbe merlls of its iodiridual maa. 
tea, eapedaUy of iU itttA, the late Sir Henry Raebum, 
diaplaj* «ii inAnoiity cerulnly not greater than might 
reaaonably be elpaeted. Or ve will go farther : when 
theinngvnmpginflaeTioe of royal countenance and pro. 
ttetioa vpmi the fine ana, the superior wealth and io- 
Id l ^Mcn coDgMgatcd in the salt of legislature, are 
viewtd— .all eoneuning to foster and adTance art in ^le 
ea^tal ; and wheo, on the other hand, we reflect, not 
meicl; oq the absence of theie adtantages, bat on the 
poiiiJTa detriment of a oon-reeideDt nobSity, whose pre. 
senoe tntght in lome meaiure lupply other deficimdei, 
it moat be matter of astooishmetit, not that Scouiah 
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dties, but among the capital* of Eonipei Itooghialso 
to bo rememberd, that In no instance are the arts of an; 
kiugdooa more indebted, than those of the British Em- 
pire to Seatamen. Not to mention the exettioa* of Gs- 
lin HamUtOD, himself an artist, whose discoveries and 
knowledge of antique an materially assisted the general 
restoration of taale — and we do know that, in this light, 
Canova both regarded aod ever spoke of him with gra- 
titude— there are two cues more imoiediale to thd pte- 
leDt purpose. Sir WilHom Hamilton, at his own risk 
and expmae, though afterwards, as waa only proper, in 
part repaid, mada tbe most splendid coUecdon of ancient 
vaaea now in the world, eicepijng that of Naplea. These 
ate in the British Museum, and hare not nuialy refined 
taste, but have moat materially improTed the uwful art* 
of the coontry. The Earl of Elgin's inestimable trea- 
lOTCs of ancient sculpture have enriched Britain with 
examples of unrivalled excellence, and which have al> 
ready mabiiy coDtilbuted to the present aupeilority of 
her genius in art. These |iiecioua remains, with iode- 
fa^gable assiduity, at a ruiaous and bopelesa expendi- 
ture, collected — an enterprise in which kings bad for> 
merly failed- ■ be gave to his cotmliy on repaymoit of 
not nearly hie own oatlay, though we haw letuoa to 
know, through tbe late venerable Dtaion, that the for. 
mar govemment of Prance offi3«d to the iinesi aim hi* 
own lenns. Tbe merlioiloua act of removal indeed has, 
with schodboy enthusiasm, and maudlin sentimentality, 
bsco deplond as a despoiling of a classic monument. 
How utterly absurd is ibiK, to lament that the time-bo. 
nound labours of ancient Orceca did not sink for ever 
beneiib the violence of the despot sjid the ignorance of 
the slave, instead of being, as now, in the midat of an 
admiring and enlightened pet^e, shedding abrtnd their 
beauty and thalt intelUgeace, again to revive in one li- 
tinjj arts I"— Pp. Si;-49. 

We know of no ireaf iae on Palnthig, wiihia a almilai 
oompuB, which we can so sincerely teeommeod to our 
readeia, as that of Dr Memo. 
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MORAL It MISCELLANEOUS ESSAY& 
No. A. 
TUB CHARADTER OF ROBERT BCRNS.* 
" Nan qalTii >Urt inuBOdalita poemataladest 
Ei data h«nan>a vsola en lodlfaa poeUi.* 

Tbkke Is do difficulty in deciding on the claims of 
Robert Bums aa a man i>f geniu* : they ate universally 
acknowledged; and the Seuttiah bsid la now placed In 
the Gral rank of poets. Both Mr Loclihart, and hi* 
able reviewer, Mt Carlylc, have done ample jnstiee to 
the character of Burns, considered in this point of viev.-f 
Bul there is another aapcei in which It is ibe duty of 
the biojp'Bpher inipatllally to view him. While we ad- 
mire the genlusof the poet, wemuat uotfoi^ettlle rela- 
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tlont and da6ai, iStiB dtipotldMif and MCknii, 0/ tlw 
man i and in tbk host point of Tiew, the labours both 
of %lt Lockhart and bia mrkwor baro, In onr Judg- 
ment) bean but very partially anoeeiaftil. 

Then are two- ptominem featntes of Mr Lockhart*a 
work, to which we tcquest the attentioa of our readers. 
The first Se, that in the course of bis narrative he relates 
a series of fkcts in the life of Bums, which exhibit him 
as a man erfslarcd to the most base and sordid lusts $ 
not aa an occasional transgressor of the rules of a high 
and uncompr o mising morality, but as habitually a tio- 
lator of some of the plainest and most sacred dictates at 
tonsdence thioughout the latter half of his life. The 
second point to which we alhtde is this — that the im- 
pression which the natratife, as a whole, was eridently 
intended, and is cateulated, to leave on the reader's miod, 
is, tbat if Bums was not a positiYely virtuous man, 
yetf with all his ftdlingi, he was. on the whole, by no 
metts worthy of severe blame. 8ueh Is the impression, 
in regsrd to Bums, #hirh the Edinbuttth Reviewer also 
aims at producing. To us it appears, that the roan who 
san admit the facts in Bums's history which have been 
sJlflded to, and yet defiberaiely come to such a condu- 
sion respecting bis character, must he labouring, if not 
under a culpaUe obtnseness of moral perception, at 
leatt under serious misapprehension and prejudice. We 
are aware that it is, as in general it ought to be, an in- 
vidious task to speak evil of the dead ; but, when men 
whose tidents give to their opinions weight in general 
society, presume to elaim the sympathy, and all but 
positive approbation, of mankind, for the character of one 
who, with great talents and some moral virtues, waa yet 
a notorious proflip^alek^^sn oncn detpiser of the laws of 
God and of all virtuous sodety, it is time to lay deli- 
cacy aside, and it Is not unbecoming to expose that false 
charity which *^ ca^s evil good, and g<M>d evii—puts 
darkness for Ught^ and Hght kt darkness." 

With the view of pxesoiting the moral character of 
Bums as a whole, in wliat appears to us io be its true 
light, kt us attempt, in the first place, briefly to sketch 
afewofitsmostpromlBent featoies. That Bums was 
a man of excessive ptide, will scarcely be denied by any 
one who knows his history. Even his biographer, Mr 
liOckhaETt, who yields to none in admiration of tlie poet, 
admits (we quote from bis work, p. 148,) that ^* Jea^ 
lou$ frids ionncd the grcmndwork of his character.*' 
A gfoundwork of pride, laid in sneh a mind as bb,couM 
hanily want a superstructuie of impiety ; and that Bums 
was, in fact, a profane and irrcligioua man, appears 
but too evidently from his life and writings. It is true, 
that through the mond darkness whtdi broods over 
these, there here and there glimmers tlie light of a purer 
spirit ; oecasiimally we find a poera or « letter, the pro* 
duction of some happier moment, breathing the spirit of 
religion—a spirit, liowever, which soon gives place to 
tliat Impious disregsrd of things lacred, whidi was the 
prevailing tone of ius mind. Of the other vices with 
which Bums waa chargeable, bis pride and want of all 
practical religion were, in our judgment, very much the 
source* Had his mind been imbued, as it ou^ to 
have been, with the spirit of Christian hundltty, he 
might, and undoubtedlv would have, home up under 
all the difficultka of his untoward sttoation* But, 
pressed aa he was horn without by the hardsblpa ind- 
dent to tbe lower ranks of life, and ftom witbki by a 
haug^y and ambitiotts pride, which disdained to be 
fettered by any laws, and could whh difiicolty brook the 
thought ii » superior, it ought not to be greatly won- 
dered at that he gave the reins to tbe basest appetites of 
our fsUen nature^ and became at lengthy through perse- 
veninee in vicious habile^ what his history most eo»- 
vteos every man of impariial Judgment and proper feel« 
ins that he was,— a confirmed profligate. On this pain- 
ful Rwbjset we refrain iicom sntsring toto details alneady 
sufficiently known to all who are acquainted with tm 



mdaacholy story of Robert Burnsi It is by ae imbi 
our intention to represent Bums's cbanecsr ai dctsldef 
an moral exceUeooe. He was nstundly endowed, Is so 
common degree, with some of tbe finest sasc^tdb^te 
of our nature; nor wereallthcexeessssofwIdehfaitM 
guilty sofiSdent to destroy the viitoous synpaddei if 
nis heart. He waa moreover a thorougUy boust nsn; 
and^ akhougb ire eamot but eonsidee Ms eatiiiis db- 
like as being under any kind of peeuniary oklig«loa« 
in no small degree the rssuh of his dMHietBrisd s Midi, 
and by no msana worthy of that adminMisn wbwi ka 
been bestowed upon it, yet bis hatred of ftbibos4, «d 
eoQtempt of what was mean and uognerous, sietilii 
of eharaeier worthy of siaeees appr^askm* We hsis 
thus endasvoured impartially to aketdi what ay^w 
be the moat remarhabJe features of Bulla's tbawmr, 
sod shall ettly express it as our decided opWonsi Ai 
whol e t h at by no laying cf Jthe goad over agsiiM da 
bad) ia it poaaUde fairly to conse to any otlsr cmAaba 
than thiSytbat the character of the man, oftniilbi 
sight of his fsUow-uMo, is the Just ob}cet ef mmtw 
probalioo* 

The artiele ia the Edinburgh Review ts wM n* 
i^KBoe has been mads, ia writleD almost daosgbsstli 
a strain of apology for Bums,|sot the kss iiDpeilB|, 
psrhspa^ that its ablo anUior refrains hem enteriafisit 
any fonnal or laboiffed defense. Of this ocMrsl sodi 
ef apology, the following koee and moot fbOaelsasMi* 
uenta will affosd a spcknen. ^ Thcinflasaeasftha 
age," says he, speakmg of the aoe in which Bams kid) 
^« hiaopen, kind, and suseeptibteoacw*, to My ssttsg 
of his highly untoward dtuation, made it dms tte 
usually difficvlt for him to reprt or ivsisti da kna 
spirit that waa within him aver atsmly demsodd In 
rights. Its supraaacy ; he ^eat Ms life In eatevNS* 
lag to leoencile these two 1 and kat it, as beanaksis 
lost it, widioat reeondtiBg them hoe.** Aodi|ri8t 
*^ We qasstloa whether the world has daos IriMii 
so utteriy sad a sceae ; whether Napoieea bkssiifiid 
to brawl with Sir Hudaen Lowa, and psrish eabii adi 
« amid the melanoholy mahi,' pfftasatal to dw iid w ii s g 
mind such a * spectsde ti ^kf aad fmt^* as didddi^ 
trinsically nobkr, gentler, and perhape giealnr sosi, 
wasting itself away in a hopdeseacrugels widi bsHA* 
tanglemenu, whidi coiled oloasr aaddiMsrtosadhiar 
till ooiy Death opeaed him an outlet" Newwss^ 
what is the hnpsessioa which theas paaaigss swsilai- 
latcdto make on the rsader^s mind? V 
tbis-ubat Bnma hi his heait haied thoas ffil 
ties and vices by which his character 
he was through life engaged in an active and uocsiaag 
warfare against them ;..^nd that his uhimate deftetii 
the struggle was altogether the efllbct of a reststlesi ktet 
of circumstances acting in direct oppoeltion to bii s** 
wilL We must confless, that in the wbok hiliafy a 
Bums we can find no marks of any such wsrfSne. J^ 
deny that he spent his life hi carrying on a struggle «i<ft 
vice — that he offered any real, voJantarr, bsbimil a* 
sistance to ^^ baae entanglements." It is true, tlit be 
of^en fdt^bitterly fdt^the sting of remone soddb^ 
nolntment ; and mese i^ffecte of hu vices he cerfsialf «■ 
hate, and would gladly have parted widi. Bat, fiiti^ 
hated his pride, or his profanity, or those nas iats iw 
his profligacy led him^— thb is a Statement tUtfif^ 
unsupporud by proof. 

We cannot help remarking, that theit is aisswtWjl 
tn the style in which this reviewer is jessed, ftet" 
most part, to speak of the deflecu of Binms*! ^'^''^U 
eompletdy adapted to shut out fhmi tbe resder' s^ 
the thought of what common men know by *^ 
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Of sin anS gutlt,.-.a certahi beautiful, tboogb «ai»*"* 
mystic and transcendental dress, in which, fbt AsaMj 
part, he clothes his sccouiK of Bums*s ■h*'*'*^ J 
mesns of which you are ahnost irresistibly l«d is tfcat 
of them, not wifli those feelings of reprobsdtfi vUa 
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MMvioi JBfitMd to can ftrth, Irat mtlMrwlili tkBt 
tfmftidif vUeh ii d«t t» misfortiiaa withoiie Mmmw 
Tkn^ iomptflDg Id •m |ilaie Buna's life tp tonat ttiw 
foyMd tefldini^** TlM plan/* he iMMtirttay my, 
**rf 4 mighty cdifl<wh>4 bwp aktchcd; mom eotsmiM, 
partiflMi, ibiii nuaes of buUdiiig, atiiid c^mplecad i tlM 
nit moR mr laas oltttriy indioatad i with manf ■ ftr. 
iteidiiag taodeBcyf wUah only atndloua and friandly 
tyU MB MNv tCMo lowaida tbo pntpmad lamHUUloo* 
Tht tnie aanaa of thia pfttaage we aboold give briefly 
thnat-.BaiBi hed the flfl«l talenu giitti him by n** 
tan ; and, had he bat need them atigbl, whet might 
ba not hate beea I In anether pUee he eipfaaaei him* 
mU diea s«^* la aneh toUa," eUudhig to Bunui*a pnfiBa* 
•ianal employmanta in the ezdie, ^^ wae thet mighty 
ipiriliaBmvfuUy wasted, and s hnndted yaMt may pass 
OB hafiHeeaother Such is glfcn ns to waate ;'*-«* paasage 
vhich^ i nterpi ila d literally, implies that the bleme of 
Bana^ndn ley with hie IMlow^men i but wbieb, in the 
kagMga of tinth and feel life, joit amouats to thisi*^ 
Fint, That it-was the lot of Bonn, as it haa been of 
aaay another man of noble geniua, todradge at an sm« 
ptoymcBt in wiiidi then was nothing great or worthy of 
ail niod ; end eeeendly, That, by paAlgata habiu set* 
iag upon a eonalitatipA aatnraUy ncrfous and Irritable, 
he vote oat the vigour of hie body, and gieatly wasted 
the aacrgies of hia mind. Oaee more, apologiaiag for 
Barm's life, ha says.*-*^ Omoted the ehip cornea faite 
haiboBtwith shrouds and taeltledemagad, and the pilot 
it thntlbee blameworthy i for he haa not been alUwIse 
md aU«poweifel ; but to know how l^ameworthy, idl 
u ibat whether his voyege has been round the globe, or 
oaiy 10 Ramagate and the Iile of Doga ?" WiU it be 
waited that, of thia very Robert Bums, whom he thoa 
nrtttally aequiu of all blame, (foe what man ia or eaa 
be ^all»wis8 and all.powerfuU*')-.-that of this very man 
be bad iMfore apokcn ia auch appalling terma as Uie 
foUeving:^<« For aow^ with prindplaa aasailed by evil 
Manpleliram without, by * paasioos ragtag like demons* 
ftam within, he bad littk need of aeoptlcal miagivioga 
a> wbiapar treaaoa in ilieheat of the bBttle, or to cut off 
bis itfr«t if he were already defeated. He loaea his 
foling oi faiaaceace ; hia mhid ia at varhmce with Itaelf { 
tba old divinity no longer preaidm there; but wild de« 
MRS and wild repentaace aitemately oppreaa him* £fe 
laag, too, be has committed hlmaclf before the world | 
his cbanMrter far aobriety* dear to a Scotdah pmaac aa 
ftw eosmpted worldling can even eonceive, is deatroyed 
it the eym of men, and hia only refage caneiata in try- 
iag to dMbetteve his gnfliioeaa, and Is but a nfuge of 
iin. The Uacheat diuperataen now gather* over him, 
hiokm only by the red lightainga of nmorse.** Of 
this man it ia, that the aamenviewer afterwardt aays-^ 
^* With our readcra in general, with men of fight fecU 
iag aaywheaa, we are not reqaired to plead for Buma*'* 
And, ihiaUy, it k with reapeot to thia man and lioid 
Byron that be speaks. In another place, thus t^^* Thay 
were seat forth as missionaries to their generation, to 
teach it a higher doetrine, a purer tmth t they had a 
QeMge to deliver, which left them no rest til) it waa 
aeoompliahcd ; in dim throu of pain thia divine behest 
jay sflMMildczing within them, for they knew aot what 
it meant, and felt it only in mysterious antidpatloa, 
ttid thsy bad to dis without articulately uttermg it.*' 
Ttof^ indeed I if Buine and Byron were roisuonafiee to 
^dr genteatiott of a purer truth, they had to die with* 
ant srdculatdy uttering H. Certain at leaat it ia, the 
I* higher doctrinev the porer tmth," la not to bo found 
ia Th0 H9iy Fair or Dan Jumu 

We cannot attempt to notice every thing whieh Mr 
^^askhori haa advanMl, by way of apology for Bums, 
hi the coarse of hhi Btcwraphy. It appears to us, la. 
Msd, that hii defenca of the poetowm not a littisof its 
effect to the incadsotal use ef eartain soAeahiff phrssss, 
**npims thedsekcr shadssof hie melaocholy history 



ispsdisht, by tht W17, the sneeeH of which ought 
osvtahily to teeommend it to all whose object It is to 
estsDaatrwhatsvsr guttt and deformity may stain the 
ehamcter of those whom they admire< There are, howi^ 
ever, of Mr Loekhart'e mote fotmal apologies for the 
poet, 000 or two wMeh we «mnot help noticing* In 
oae pl a c e , he mcfaess aa aeconnt of the origin of ccr* 
tabs fonlts, which he had )ost before related, by tiie foK 
lowing paasags s— .^* Of thess failing*, and Indeed ot 
all Buras's failings, It may be aafely aieerked, that there 
waa more In hie history to account and apologize for 
them, than can be alleged In regard to almeat any other 
great maa*aimperfeetione.** Now, weshallwilliagly grant 
to Mr Loekhart the truth of all that he statea leapect- 
iag the origin of these ^i/m^e, aa he la pleaaed to term 
thenk Let It be aapiwsed that they at first took their 
rise from a bumlog deelfB In the poet's soul to be dis* 
tiagaishsd, from hte oooscious poassasioB ot oncoannon 
talents for oeoversation, from appetites natnraUy fervid, 
from a eharactsristio contempt of ** ales and sempalous 
tales 1" ysi all this cannot change the esaential nature 
of thoae vises which, through such mesns, became fixed 
elements of hie cbaiacter. The tmth Is, that if It be 
admitted as forming any apoloay for the vices of Bnms, 
that thsy arose from such and such caiaies, theie are 
few ehancteis so guilty as not, on the same principles, 
to admit of defence. • 

Mr Lockhett allowa that <^ It Is poislble, for some it 
may be easy, to Imaghie a character of a much higher 
cast than that of Burns, developed, too, under ciitom- 
stances in many roapects not unlike those of his history, 
—the character of e men of lowly birth, and powerful 
genias, elevated by that philosophy which alone is pure 
and divine, far above all annoyances of terrestrial aphen 
and passion." But then he asks, *^ Coukl such a be- 
ing have delighted his species, could he even have in- 
structed them, like Burns ? Ought we not to be thank- 
ful for every new variety of form and circumstance, In 
end under which the ennobling energies of tree and lofiy 
genius are found addxesshig Uiemselves to the common 
brethren of the race ? Would we have none but Mil- 
tons and Cowpers in poetry ; but firownes and Soudieys 
in prose ? Were the doctrhie of intellectual excom- 
munication to be thus topoottded atid enforced, how 
small the library that would remain to kindle the fancy, 
to draw out and refine the feeKngs, to enlighten the head 
by expanding the heart of man t From Aristophanes to 
Byron, how brosd the sweep, how woful the desola- 
tion I*' Not to dwell on what is snfliciently obvious, 
that all this, even iiupposlng it true, has no bearing on 
the question of Bums*s culpability, wc cannot but ex- 
piees our aetonishmens, that Mr Loekhart should ever 
have given to the public the passage which has just 
been quoted. Are we then to be gravely told, that a 
profligate rake, who can dress op the tale of his mid- 
night revels in a drapery far move faAcioating to the 
sense of most men than midnight revellings are abhor- 
rent to their minds,— -that such a man is a better in- 
structor of his species than he who, with a powerful ge- 
nlus, has spent his days and nights in the school of a 
**" pure and divine philosophy f** If such are the in- 
structors to whom Mr Loekhart would bring onr youth, 
we like him not for a pedagogue. But *^ ought we not 
to be thankful for every new variety of form and cir- 
curastanee in and under which genius addresses us ?** 
Yes, truly, thankful for every variety f and, though it 
should be Atheism, or debasing Icwtoess, or brutish in- 
temperance, or malignant revenge,..if theae are ^ forms 
in and under which the ennobling enogies of genius are 
found addressing themselves to the common brethren of 
the rece," surely we ought to be thankful for them t 
WooM we have none but Miltons and Cowpers, 
Brow n et and Sootheys f From Aristophanes to Byron, 
how bmad the sweep, liow wofiil the desolation I « 

Bnt we must dose these strictures an Mr Loekb^ 
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jmd his Reriewer. We an qaite avare that tba opU 
nioDi which have thus been exptcMed will, in the jadg- 
ment of many, ttamp their author as an impenetrable 
bigot, and ^^ nanow-roinded puritan in worlcs of art.*' 
There are many, very many, who, provided a man pos« 
scss genius, and provided, alwajs, that he is uoim- 
peached on the point of honour, feel very indifibsDt as 
to bis morals in other respects, whether he be profane 
or religious, profligate or temperate. To all such, our 
old-fashioned, sober way of thinking, will be far Irom 
agreeable; nevertheless, it will not do to lower the 
standard of truth to suit them. One remark more, and 
we have done. Whtn a man of genius sits in judg« 
ment upon the character of a man of genius, allowance 
is due for the partialities of a brother. In this dreum- 
stance, some excuse is to be found, not only for Mr 
Lockhart and his Reviewer, but also for one who needs 
apology perhaps more than either, because, with a cha- 
racter for sound and strict morals which has more than 
once procured for him, from Mr Lockhart, the appella- 
tion of the << great moral Poet,** — he, too, has lifted his 
pen in defence of Robert Burns. It is deeply to be la- 
mented that Wordsworth, in the enthusiasm of generous 
sympathy with a kindred genius, should have lent him- 
self to write an apology for Bums, wherein he^ the 
*' moral poet,*' speaks with disapprobation, if not con- 
tempt, or the **• rigidly virtuous,'* and which profane 
wits will find ample enough to cover whatsoever of im- 
piety or of profligacy they also may be able to adorn 
wita poetic cbanns. 



TH£ GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
No. II. 

We have already offered a few remarks on the ap- 
pearance of the members who compose the General As- 
sembly. We now proceed to the Court itself. 

The Assembly is a very dignified court. There Is 
something peculiarly fine in the idea of a national ec 
clesiastical synod, convened annually in a systematic 
manner, for the dispauh of business. The Assembly 
had indeed at one time greater power than it now pos- 
sesses. Our readers, we presume, know something of 
its history in the reigns of James L, Charles J., and 
the Commonweslth ; and thev are also aware^ that the 
thne has now gone by when this court was an object of 
fear to the government, — when it even defied the power 
of Oliver Cromwell ; and when, by his command, it was 
found necessary to cause Colonel Cotterell to surround 
the house where it was held with an armed force, and 

peremptorily dismiss the members. Yet it is still, 

though shorn of its power aad influence,- -a court, the 
meeting of which is of great importonce to the Establish, 
ed Church — a magnum et veneraUle nomen ; and its 
members must necessarily look forward to its convoca- 
tion with no common interest. 

The court is constituted in a peculiar manner: a 
nobleman is always appointed by the King to be the 
representative of royalty, dignified with the title of the 
Lord High Commissioner ; and this functionary walks 
in procession to and from the meetings of the Assembly 
with a gttard of honour, and with a limited, though at 
the samf time imposing, parade of dignity. During 
the two Sundays which intervene during the sittings of 
the court, a procession is got up, and the Commissioner 
proceeds to St Giles' in state, where sermons are preached 
before him by ministers appointed by the court for ^at 
purpose. He a^so holds levees every day before the 
opening of the court for daily business ; those levees, 
which are held on the first day of the Assembly (which 
is always on a Thursday), and on the Sundaysi are best 
attended. Finally, there is abundance of feasting and 
making merry ; the Moderator gives his breakfasts, and 
the Lord High Commissioner his dinners, not to men- 
tion many ouier private occasions. 



It if not absolately neeeasary, accovdiog to fliecoo. 
stitation of the Kirk, that the Modsntor or BttAim 
of the meeting should be a minister. The ctlebrsted 
Geoigt Bnchiman once held the oflke; buthe wn, lo 
far as we know, the only instanoe of a laymsa bdag 
called to the Moderator's chair; and custom hsi, ia a 
manner, now sanctioned' that no one but a minister be 
elected. It is right that it should be so ; for ia is 
ecclesiastical coun, it would be preposteroas, not to 117 
uncanonical, to dcct a layman as Prerident It w 
only in a late Assembly, however, that a Usmed jndgi 
—.a ruling elder ^vlgotounij maintained tbsthe, oruy 
other member, had as good a right to the Modcntor'i 
chair as the Reverend Principal (Haldane of St As. 
draws) who so ably filled it ; nay, if we recollnt nglit, 
the said learned judge even hinted that, on loais folsie 
occasion, a lay member would probably propose Mmidf 
as a candidate. The thing might be done, bat we bi* 
lieve with little hopes of success. The eass of Osoige 
Buchanan would be found of little wei^ asapeee. 
dent ; because Buchanan, though a layman, wss s Pro. 
fessor or Doctor of Theology, and lectared ai ladi is 
the University of St Andrews. Let us only obierw tbe 
duties of the Moderator. This fmnctiooary is <bMO 
annually,-.4hat is, a new Moderator is almtoft decud 
at the annual meeting of the Assembly. It is tbe doty 
of the 3f oderator, as Prondent of the Convaestifla, M 
open and conclude every sederunt with prajftr; aoi 
when the assembly has concluded its business, tbe Mo* 
derator addresses to the members a speech, (baring fint 
addressed the Lord High Commissioner,) in which, sis 
clergyman^ be terms them right reverend sod riglit 
honourable. Thb being done, he dissolves the Alien* 
bly in the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, sod, by the 
same authority, appoints when it shall meet aeaio. Do- 
ring the sitting of the Assembly, too, the Modentor, 
pro tempore^ is, or ought to be, the great channel of 
communication between theetanrdiand the goi ewMPes t 
It is utterly impossible that he can be re^ledidt H 
least, we never heard of such a procedwe in thesoadi 
of the court. At the subsequent meeting, tbe IM 
High Commissioner walks in procession to the dundi 
or cathedral of St Giles', where divine serrice ii pe^ 
formed, and a sermon is preached before him by tbe 
last Moderator, after which the court assemUes in Ae 
aisle ; the Lord High Commissioner submits his com- 
mission to the Assembly, whioh is read, anddalyie- 
gistered ; the old Moderator consdtutes the court, sad 
the first thing done, is to proceed to the election of saev 
President, which being accomplished by a kind of pops* 
lar election— popular, however, more in name tfasa is 
realitv — the old Moderator vacates his seat to his iseeesi* 
or. Now it is not very likely that the churdi of Scot- 
land would admit a layman into her pulpks; iod it ii 
less likely that, when she can get clergymen to vaio^ 
take the ofiice of Moderator in her supreme eoekMid* 
cal court, she would consent to the duties being done 
byprozy. 

Our readers axe aware diat the Ghorch of Soodndi 
fbr neariy a century, has been divided into two ftri^ 
termed the moderate^ wad, the popular or evtmgtHcel 
party ; or, as they would be termed in Eoglsad, tbe 
court and the country parties— the Sigh Ckur^ tod 
the Lew. The former of these parties are gcaerslly 
Toriesy the Utter Whigs ; and their mode of pRaduqg 
is very different, yet both profeis to foUow r^j tbe 
doctrines and usages of the Kirk. Smca the di^s ^ 
Prindjpal Robertson, the hutoilsn of Scotlsnd, dieto- 
mer of these parties have always possessed tbe sseeod- 
ency in the Assembly ; and it is ftxm that psif^ ^ 
the Moderator is generaUy chosen: iadttod, wt mjmj^ 
hoe been chosen^ with only one or two escsptJens, f« 
more than half a century. The eloction of tbe Mode* 
rator ia completely on the doae or boR«gb «/■•*•* 
never ooming to a fair trial of votes, foe the «nr 11^ 
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denlor ii genenUj mppolated or nomiiiAted hj the 
stronger par^ wmo months before Ae meedng of the 
Anembly. 

In our next paper, we ihall advert to other peculiar 
fbatnret of the General Asaembly. 

OKIGINAL POETRY. 



TH£ AULD BEeOAR MAN. 

The auld cripple beggar cam* jumping, jumping, 
Hech \ how the body was stumping, stumping, 
His wee wooden leggie was thumj^ng, thumping-* 
Saw ye e*er sic a queer auld man ? 

And aye he hirchelled, an* boasted, boasted ; 
Aye lie stampit his foot an* he boasted ; 
Ilka weman an' maid he accosted— 

Saw ye e'er eio ft qoeer anld man? 

The a^ wites earn' Iiirpling in scores Irae the daohin, 
The yeong wires eam* rinnin*, a* giggUn* and laugliin*, 
Tliebainiies eam' to^n*, a* jinkin* and daffln*, 
And pooldt Hkb taUs o' tlie queer anld man. 

Oat-easa' the yoong widows, a' blinUn' fti' meeUy, 
Out cam' tte young lasses, a' smirldn' fu* sweetly. 
Out cam* the auld maidens, a* bobbin* discreetly. 

And gat them a smadi frwd iht queer auld man ! 

Oat earn* the big bladcsmith, a* smeekit and duddy. 
Out cam* the &t Imtcher, a* greasy and bluidy. 
Out cam* the wee cartwrigbit, the auld drucken body. 
An* swore tliey wad batter the queer auld man. 

Oat eam* the lang wearer wi* liis Mggest shuttle, 
Oat caaok* the short snab wi* his siiarp-^utting wliittle, 
Otttsam' tiie yomig lierd wi* a great heavy bittle, 
An* swore they wad daughter the queer anld man ! 

The Wggtdr he const aff his wee wooden p^ 
And he showed them a brawny sturdy leg^ 
I wat but the carle was strappin and gleg— 
O saw ye e*er sic a brisk auld man ? 

He thumpit the blacksmith liame to Ills wife^ 
He pecheled the butcher, wlia ran for liis US09 
He sfaased the wee wright wi* tlie butcher's sharp knlfo— 
O ken*d ye e*er sic a iMrare auld man ? 

He puffed on the wearer, he ran to bis loom, 
HeskslpU tlM snab hame to oobltle his shoon, 
Hesiisnkit the herd, on his bog reed to eroon— 
O ken*d ye e'er sic a Strang auld man ? 

lliewiws ^ the town then a* gathered about him, 
And lev^y ftO* blithely the baimies did shout him ; ' 
They hissed the poor louns, who had voWed they wad 
* dont hhn^ 

O ken*d ye e'er sic a hidcy auld man? 



A LETTER TO MY COUSIN. 

I WOULD write you a dozen Utters, coa,— 

A dozen letters a-day ; 
But I*m growing so old and so stupid, coz. 

That I don*t Imow a thing to say : 
'Tie ft long— long time since we met, dear coz, 

And Vm eadly changed since then ; 
I hardly think yon wirald knew me, ooft, 

Vm so tery like other men. 



I mind when you used to tdi me, cob» 

That I nerer won^ sober down ; 
And threogh my teens and uy twentiei^ eeg^ 

I was wild enough I own ; 
But, like a reghnent of men in red, 

Tliey hate all march*d by at last ; 
And the sound of their music and merry tread 

In the distance is dying &st» 

It is Tery strange to consider, coz. 

What a few short years may do ;-.- 
They have made a respectable man of me. 

And a wife and motlier of you. 
But, oh ! that I were a lioy again, 

And you ft girl once more,— 
Wlien we wander*d togetlier among tlie woods. 

Or pick*d up shdls by the shore ! 

And do yon remem1)er tiie garden seat, 

Where we read the Arabian Nights' 
And do you remember the neat Uttle room. 

Where I made my paper kites? 
I am sure you remember the big Idte, coz. 

That was higher a foot than me ; 
For you know you let go the string one day. 

And it flew away over the sea. 

I am sore you remember the pony, too, 

That we used so to kiss and hug ; 
And the pup that we tbought a Newfoundland pup, 

Till it tum'd out a bk^k-nosed pug ; 
I am sure you rememlier the dancing-school. 

And my pumps always down in the heel. 
That were sure to go dandng off my ftet 

In the middle of every reeL 

O ! what would I not give now, dear coai. 

For a single iiiog's birth-day ; 
I see there are squibs and crackers still, 

But their magic is gone for ftye ! 
Thus all the hopes of my boyhood, 00s, 

Thatlrooket-iike went forth, 
Have blazed for a little, and then gone ont, 

And fallen unmark*d on the earth* 

Have the flowers as pleasant » smelly sweet ooz, 

As they used to luive k>ng ago? 
When you wander out on a summer night, 

Hss the air as soft ^ glow? 
Do you stand at the window to count the stars 

Before you lie down to sleep ? 
Do you pray for your father and mother now, 

Tlien tliink they may die, and weep? 

Ah ! what have we got by ezporience, coz^ 

And what is a luiowledge of life? 
It has taught me that I am an author, coz. 

And that you are another man*s wife I 
And what is the use of my authorsliip. 

Though it gain me a short-lived edat. 
If I*m soon to become an old l»adielor, 

And you, coz, a grandmama? 

Then, pr*ythee, don*t ask me to write to you, coz, 

Any more of these focdish letters. 
For a feeling of sadness will haunt them still, 

And memory hold them in fotters ;-« 
But 111 come U$ you sometime in August, ooz, 

And join in your children's revels^ 
For I'm dying to get to the country, ooz, 

From the bhie and the printer^ devils. 

H, 0. B. 
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LITERAftV CniT.CHAT AND ▼▲RIlTm. 



W> MUiliiiftMil tkat a LUboT OIlTtr OranwtV, MupiklBg the 
History of the Commonwealtiw from tbt jmg IMS to the Reito- 
ration of Charles IL io 1660, hy M. Ruiioil» LUQf, the learned 
author of the '* ConnoUoo of Sacred and PioDna History,* will 
fbrm two volumes of Constable's MiioeUany, whidi wiU appaar in 
the course of ^e aBsulBf summer or autttma. 

A Fourth Edition of the Rar. A* Kefthts (of St Cyrus) excel- 
lent work on The Evldenoe of the Truth of the Chiistiaa Reli- 
gion, derived fhm th» AUOtaant of Prnphwy, iMtieuUrly as 
illustrated by thfl ditoorciiai of reoaot tmraUaci, wiU to ready in 
a few days. 

We understand Chat a volnme of Sarmona, by the late Rev. 
Dr Campbell of Edinburgh, ia In the press, and will to published 
shortly. 

A Memoir of Mrs Anna H, JudtOQ* witt 9f tto Ktr, A. Jud- 
son,MiMif»nrytothiBinaangippiiaiiiiaytofiporta4iB afew 
days. 

Tablkb of WaiOHTa axd MsABuaBa.— We have received a 
copy of a little work of merit and veryjenaral utility^ by WilBara 
Elflenof Abordeen, Teaaherof the Commatdal and MMNnaticaf 
Sdiool hi that ctty. It oooalsts of Tables fbr eoovatllqf 9u«nti- 
ties and Piless by the old woifhta and nasaoii^ Into the aorres- 
ponding Quantities and Prices by tKa lOMpatlal Standards, and 
converKly. It is to these accurately-constructed Tables thkt we 
are inclined to aCtiibute the fkct, that more has been already ac- 
doraplished in Aberdeen and the country adjoining, in bringing 
the New Act of Parliament into operation, than has been yet 
done in any other part of Scotland, or even In En^and. 

Thb Court Jousxal.— Wo have received the first Numtor of 
the Court Joumat'-^ new periodical, whiah hat Just been started 
by that most enterprteing of aH publishaie— Henry CoUMtn. It it 
tlia common cant, we observe, aosong a certain set othUr^i, to 
sneer at Mr Colbum's indefiUigable exertions as a publisher ; but 
in this cant we do not choose to Join. We consider tho republic 
of letters Indebted to Mr Colbum. He publlshca, no doubt, a 
TKaa^am fi(^fle</ of stupid books, because there is a ^Mii/itm «i(]^ 
cU of people who fgrUt stupid bookst but he also pobUshes a 
great number of very clever books, and his whole soul is in his 
profession. Having no Archibald Constable now, ve wish we 
had a few more Cdbums. This is no bought pulf; and if our 
readers will take the trouble of reforring to some of our notices 
ot Colbum's books, they win find that wa praise or blame solely 
as our own Judfnent dictates i but we like to pay a oompUment 
where it is deserved. The Coaif «AMinwf ie vary elsgaotly got 
up, and if exclurtve sowxes qf ii^finrmaiUm In iteured, will no 
doubt succeed. We m\ist confess, that wa scarcely see sufficient 
proofs of this being the case in the first uumtier. Unquestion- 
ably the best paper It contains Is, *' Soma leaves fjrom ttie Jour- 
nal of the Countcas a « a a,** Wa wiah the Court Jtumalan 
the success it may merit. 

Mr Mactaggart*s work on Ganida win appear vary shortlx. It 
will exhibit the resourco* productions, and aapaWUtJas of thar 
interesting colony* and wiUaontalo* wo aia inf onnad* mnah new 
and curious information. 

Mr John Gordon Smith, M.D., and M.R.S.L., has in the pren 
Cralgmlllar Castle, and other Poems. 

A very splendid work on the Antiquities of Maileo, aomprising 
Fae-4iaUas of the Andent Maxloan Pafaitingt and Hieroglyphics, 
preserved hi the principal Ubraciea of Europe, Is shortly to be 
published by Messrs WhitUker and Co. It is to extend to four 
volumes imperial foHo, wl^eh will contain 600 Bagravlngf,— the 
price, coloured, 150 Oalneas, and plain, 75 Guineas. The whole 
is to to illustrated by roost curious Inedited Manuscripts ttom 
the oiiginals. This work will to a most valuable addiUon to the 
HUtories abaady existing of tto Antiquittca of the World. 

Tto author of tto Opening of the Sixth Seal, to preparing for 
pubUcaUon a Plain and Practical Guide to tto Attainment of 
Knowledge, including a plan for a course of study, by which the 
acquirement of Useful learning will to much sUnidified. It is in- 
tended that the puUioatLin shall tootoap, in oidar to place it 
within tto readi of all classes* 

Pour hundred pages of Moore's kmg expacCed Ufb of Lord By. 
ron are now printed. Neatly the whole of tto manuscript Is in 
tto pulMshn^ hands, and tha work, which will aonsiftof athick 
quarto, wUl appear. It to eipadad, before tto eondusion of the 
season. It to said to to iBter4»ened wUh original letters and 
poem«, after the manner of Masoa'sLlfo of Grey, and Hayley*s Life 
of Cowper. Moore has already left Lord Lansdown's, where to 
has been resMlngiinaa tte death of fab daughter, and to now hi 
I^oQdon, suparlntandinf tto piogieiB oftto work, 

Tto IBustiation of tto rcfhercht pursidts of Cuhionable Ufe. 



styittoCMW/eiima4 byaMaMoT novahbitnav itoatto» 
calve its highest parfsction* Ttoelassoftehionalilesutlasto 
risen in rank fkom private gmtlemen to peen; and «s sit aov 
assured, that a work, to to oaUed " Tto Exdusives," toatbe 
penof an authoress of Royal blood, to a^nally in tto pren. 

Tto new novel, by the author of Pelham, to ottttkd Dcnmx. 
and WiU to published aariy next month. 

Mr Loudon to about to publish an Ea c y q l et^ dU of Ptah, 
whkfa iriU contain no Ibwer than nearly ten thoinand cngnflB|i 
on wood, and will to written In tha popular sty to of his tobiDa 
on Gardening and Agrtailture. 

The most attractive Oramatio novelty which has rscatlyif. 
peered hi Paris, to a tragedy by M. Alexandre Doms^ atidtd 
HenH III, tt Sa Canrw U to wriltan eompletaly iatfaetlirli •( 
Shakspeara^s htotorieal daanas, tha imltlai torieg fotaostfr 
now gone very much out of fiuMcn in Praaae, Ttopkytaqoer 
tion represents Que bonne eompagnie of Paris, as it eiisted abott 
tto year 158a MademotoeUe Maxa tustalai tto priaslpd teiic 
part, the Dadbeit dt Guittt and her conception pf the ctanetir 
to represented as very sopntb <* The beat tragedies of ftsciBe 
and Voltaire," says a 'Wfltsr In tto Mpm itrndU^ Jbvahr, 
«« wanid appaaa ealdant to anah • iteW HMry IU{' bitif 
Radne and Voltaire were now living, ud would avsQ dxsuJm 
of tto freedom aflbrded by the imitatioa of Shskspssrt^ tttj 
would, of course, produce ptoys faiflnltely tuperior to that of X. 



In the tost Na^ of an intarastfaiff London PerMtoal, eindMtri 
by tto l^tor of tto Amulet, andantittod, ««Tto8pirH«dMift- 
ners of the Age,** wa observe the following peingr^ wUdtm 
think an exceedingly food one >—*< Wa aupposa that Bsay don 
readers are natives of the north eomniree* To such wt eoold n- 
commend the EotMaimoH Litcraby Jovxvax^ aWcddyEs- 
gbter of CriUdsm and Bdles Lettres, to which the grestfrnn- 
ber of disttaiguiahed Scottish writers are wgotoreu nh ib etoa ' 
We heaitily coindde in this recommendation, only «e hsfe » 
many randan atrcady« that it may kxik greedy la us (odAI* 
more. 

Xftco^ica/ 6e<Hp,-.Matthews has been very snesarfd in Ml 
new •• At Home." It to caHed T^e Spring Meettng; tod te> 
sidaa tto nsnal variaty of story, JcaC, pefBonadoa, sad tnadbiB- 
ation, it contains six comic songs ; 1st, A cot^<roeU ow ia 
preceding " At Homes ;" 3d, London New»papcrs{ 3d, Jknm 
ter Rac«si 4th, A Ship Launch} 5th, A Concert atWodnckt 
and 6th. Tto Lord Mayor's Show. Hb imitations of Di Kib^ 
ner and Da Begnto are represented as exceedingly gw^. Vata 
varies tto aa t e r talnmant with two tnonopolylcgu8S,-l9W«i«V 
ttie Lawyer^ or Courting in Court, and Hsrleguin Mndi!rJ» 
^(Mi—both of which are very dewer and aninsiiv^«-Saaiv to 
returned to London, and brought with her a sister, said to to a 
accomplished and $edui$&nie as hersdf, who will appesr ipedi); 
at some of tto NobUity's Coocerts.«-We are hap^ to aBdintM4 
that, notwittotaoding tto lugubrious paragiapha whidi b»ve beta 
making tto round of the Newspapers, Kcan to by no xamm nil 
as has been represented. He is expected to appear sooa at tto 
DuUin Theatre.— Madame Caradori, and our townswomsaXto 
Isabdla Paton, are toth performing in Dublin at prcscati-Otf 
Manager^ Benefit to to tato place an Tnasday, on whidiscaMto 
he to to tovt tto aa itoHnea of hto friend T. P. CWkc. K«wr 
Inx to taken, and the house will of course be a bumper. Our 
theatrical friend Oto Cxannnva will» no te«d>C tovesoMltol 
to say on tto sub||cct next Saturday.— We uodantaad thstsw* 
tional historical drama, on tto sutject of tto Cowrie Ccoipineyi 
by a gentleman residing in this dty, to to to p ttftamd Cd 
Tuesday evening at tto Caledonian Theatre i and, ftein viut vc 
know of the author's abilities, we are inclined to aogarATOvnliil 
of its sQcaass. 

WscKLT List op Perpormutcbs* 
May S-^May 6* 

Sat. Tht Red Rotier, ^ The Pilot, 
Theatre dosed during tto weak. 



TO OUa CORRESPODNBNTS, 
W> tog to inform " Questor," that tto seren Nttvtaicf ^ 
Uterary Jmnmtd, pnbltohed laat year, wiO of codfM ^^ 
ded in the first volume ; and that, la futnr% tto/aara*'*^^ 
made into volumes regulariy every halAy«ar« and to M^*^ 
lume a title-page and Index will to given. 

The Verses by Dugald Moow, authorof •♦ntoAW«i|i««' 

oUier Poemc," and atoo the Stansas by « Stan,* cf XBttttm Pl 

appear as soon aawa can ind rooasi Wa wgrst that thr Ito 

by •• M." of OtoifQW. and " T. H^* wiU nataaiim 

«* Letters firnn London* l«ow 2,* hi onr 
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Anne of Gderttein^^ or the Maiden of the MltU By 
the Anthor of Waterlej. 

"WhfttI ihan the noble Uood of LueMter 

Sink In Mm groand f* SmAMMwmAwa. 

Edinbuig^ Cadell and Co. 3 vols. 182a 

To my dwt Sir Wahei Scott ii the moot extfiordl. 
niiy HMO of liis aoo, is mtanif to ediOy in feeUo terms, 
the f^ce of sH l&ope. We hsTO skeKlj shown that 
ve do not Mj kooiage to his gigntie mind with a blind 
idoittry ; Mt wo avo pokapo on diis Terj accomt the 
oMTe prepUKd to oSbc sinesre admitatioo at iSb/a altar of 
his genius, feeiing assnod Aat, like Arabian frank- 
incense, it wfll InnB the biMttr beesnae nnaUoyed by 
^ bsse weed of fnlsome tettery. Some months ago 
we staled belfiy (many tfionf^ too bolcUy> onr feimg 
of the ofcr-eantioosncBS displayed by Sir Waher, in his 
rdoctanee to deUter decided opmiona nnon many dis- 
puted qnotiona of mmdi inaportanoe and interest, wliich 
in the conne of his volurahioas writings necessarily pre- 
sented themselTes to his consideration. This, if it 1>e a 
fiuilt, is no doubt only a ihult of omis sion , and may 
very easily be forgiven in Uie pressnce of so mnek tran- 
scendent ezeelkoce. Where ia the man who hai cast 
bis man^ over so large a portion of litecatnrt, and so 
SQceessfnlly distinniisbed Umself hi all its dii^rent 
walks f Let as take, for a moment, a short reriew of 
what this Leviathan (^ modem authors has already done, 
—what he may wet do, Heaven only knows. He hoe 
done so much, that no memory can recollect the titles of 
one half <rf his works ; and it has cost us some trouble 
and fttesrdi «• prepare the foUowing statement. 

Sit Walter, tiien Mr Scolt, first appeared before the 
pribBc hi 1799^ (josttliirty ycsnago,>asthe translator 
of a tragedy fnm the German, ouled Ckietx of Bertt- 
cMngen, with the Iron Hand. It was published in 
Lendon, we bdiere anonymonsly, and has been little 
hard of sbMCw In 1102, he poblisbed the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Bolder, with an Introduction and Notes, 
2 vols. Svo. In 1804, Sir Tristrem, a Romance, by 
Thomas of Erdldonne, with a Preliminary Disserta- 
tion and Olossaiy ; in 1801^ the Lay of the Last Min- 
ttrd; in 180G, Ballads and Lyrical Pieces ; in 1808, 
Marmion,— Jind the Works of John Dryden, in 18 vols. 
iUnstialed with Notes, Historical, Critical, and Expla- 
natory, and a Life of the Author; in 1809, Ae State 
Papers and Letteia of Sir Ralph Sadler, with Histori- 
cal Notes, and • Memofar of his Life,— and Lord So^ 
melt's Collection of Tsaets, m 12 vols. 4to; in 1810, 
the Poetieal Works of Anna Seward, with Abstracts 
I fimn htt literary Conennrndencc, — and the Lady of 
# Lake; in 1811, the Visian of Don Roderick ; m 
m^ Rokeby; in 1814, the Works of Jonathan 
Swift, with Notes, and a life of the A«thor,^in 19 vols. 
8roy--4he Lord of tho Isiti, and the Botder Antiqui- 

* f imiuu w cw* fWymnn. 



tics of Scotland and Kngland ;• in 181&, PauPs Letters 
to his Kinsfolk,-.the Field of Waterloo,_and a woik ] 
on Iceland ; in 1819, Aceoom of the Regalia of Scotland, 
—^and Provincial Antiquities and Picturesque Scenery i 
of Scotland, with Historical Illustrations ; in 1820, 
Trivial Poems and Triolets, by P. Carey, with a Pre- ! 
face ; in 182^ Halidon Hill ; in 1827, the Life of I 
Napoleon, la 9 vols. 8vo,>-.Memolr8 of Laiocbejaque. j 
lin, with a PrefeoCf for the first volume of Constable's I 
Miscellany,— and ihe Letters of Malachi Malagibwther 
on the Currency; in 1828, Tales of a 6rand(ktSer,/r#/ 
seriea ; and in 1829, Tales of a Grandfather, eecond 
foHet. Add to these, Harold the Dauntless, and tibe 
Bridal of Triemiain, whidi originally appeared anony. 
moosly ; Essays on Chhrahry, Romance, and the Drama, 
in the Supplement to the Bncydopiedia Britannica ; 
lives of the Novelists ; Characters of the late Duke of 
Boccleoch, Lord Somerville, George IIL, Byron, and 
the Duke of York ; the Visionary, three periodical pa- 
pers, which originally appeased in the Edinburgh Week' 
(y Journal^ on the stated the country in 1820 ; and in- 
numerable anonymous eontributioos to different peri- 
odical works, among which we may particularly men. 
tion the EMnburgh and Quartortjf Reviews, Edin- 
hurgh Annual Register, &c. &c. 

Sir Walter's Noveb have come ouiin the foflowing 
order, and each has consisted of three volumes, unless 
in the exceptions which we particularise. In 1814, 
Waverley; 1815, Guy Mannering; 1816, Thft Anti- 
quary, — and Tales of my Landlord, Jlret ieriet, con- 
sisting of the Black Dwarf and Old Mortality, 4 vols. ; 

1818, Rob Roy,— 4md Tales of my Landlcvd, second 
series, consisting of the'Heart of Mid-Lothian, 4 vols. ; 

1819, Tales of my Landlord, third series, consisting 
of the Bride of Lraimermnir, and the Legend of Mon- 
trose, 4 vols.: 1820, Ivanhoe,^ — tho Monastery, — and 
the Abbot; 1821, Kenilworth ; 1822, the Pfa»te,— and 
the Fortunes of Nigel ; 1823, Quentin Durward ; 1824, 
St Ronan*s Wdlf.^uuid Redgauntlet ; 1825, Tales of 
the Crusaders, 4 vols. ; 1828, Woodstock ; 1827, Chro- 
nicles of the Canongate, Jlrst series, 2 vols. ; 1828, 
Chronides of the Canongate, second series ; and now, 
1829, Anne of Geierstein. It is interesting to know, as 
a curious literary feet, that, as stated in the *^ General 
Prefece ** to the cabinet edition of the novds on the eve 
of publication, ^ the original manuscripts are aU in ex- 
istence, and entirely written in die author^s own hand, 
excepting during Uie years 1818 and 1819, when, be- 
ing afield with severe illness, he was oUiged to em- 
plov the assistance of an amanuensis.'* These novels 
make in all sixty-six volumes, and are for the most 
part dosely printed, and contain a much greater quan- 
tity of letter-press than is usual in similar productions. 

This is a stupendous catalogue ; and contrasting it 
with that which could be presented by any other man 



« It WM In this year also that the fint of the Wavertev Noveb 
eame out, but we shall condude our Hit of Sir WoUers misctf- 
laneoas wesks befbre spetddng of tiienu 
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ot our t^B, we cannot help applying to Sir Waller what 
Shakftpeare has made Cassius say of Cssar,— 
** Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow worid 
Lfke a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge Ic^ and peep a1>out 
To find oarselves dbhonourable grinres*" 

Not aa a mere colossus, however, in material bulk is 
Sir Walter to be admireid. '^ Materiem tuptrat opus,** 
** Nihil ietigity quod non ornavit.** 

As a poet, he is not classed with Lord ByTon,-.the 
most illoftrious poet of modem times— solely because 
their styles are so different, that It would be extremely 
difficult to tnstitote a comparison between them. But 
shall we say that the htad of '^ Marmion** and the 
** Lady of the Lake,** the restorer of ill the chivalry 
and pageantry of the royal days of Scotland, — ^the poet- 
painter of past ages, — he who brings before us groups of 
the gallant and the fair of yore, more full of indif iduali- 
ty and life, than the breathing statues of a Buonarotti 
or a Canova,^hall we say thst he has drunk less deep 
of the Castalian spring, than even the glorious ** Childe,** 
walking in Inspiration over the Alps and Apennines ? 
View him also as an Essayist, — a strong and oompi^hen. 
sive thinker upon agreat variety of subjects, and possessed 
of the most intimate and multifarious informauon upon 
all ;^.ju a Biographer, pointing out with admirable dis- 
crimination all the lighu and shades in the character of 
those whose Uvea he undertakes to illustrate, and with 
nice precision, and unfaltering fidelity, nothing exte- 
nuating nor setting down aught in malice ;■ as a Critic, 
directing his critical powers to objects worthy of his 
attention, and seldom erroneous in the opinions whidi 
his matured judgment dictates, whether it be in matters 
of taste, feeling, or intellect ;—um an Historian, upon 
whose merits posterity, will decide with more propriety 
than can be done by nia contemporaries, but who, even 
in that high and dangerous character, atands at present 
so unscathed amidst all the cavillings of party spirit, 
that it may be safely anticipated time will do for him 
what it has done ror Camden, Gibbon, Hume^ and 
Robertson ; and that, long afUr the present generation 
has passed away, Scott wm take hb station with these — 
maffmum et venerabUe nomen ; , and, last of all, as a 
Novelist, whose prolific and inexhaustible abilities be- 
wilder the minds of common men, turning their strength 
into weakneas, and, like the Egyptian spnynx, or pyra- 
mid, standing a perpetual monumtet of the puny achieve- 
ments of thme who have preceded or followed in the 
same path. I^ In all these capacities, we regard Sir 
WaUer Scott, we cannot avoid being lost in wonder at 
the prodigious effusion of mind — of souU-of the #Mr- 
rial g f# <ti cg — which has emanated fWmi him ; and we 
must feel painfully startled into reality, when we meet 
one who, tike the *' giant of the western wave,** we pro- 
bably conceived to be *' looking from his throne of 
clouds o*er half the world,** moving throush the streets 
of Us native dty, encased, lik^ ounelves, m a fhul and 
mortal body« But mortality and Scott are as widely se- 
parated as earth from heaven. His very name is the 
embodyment of his country *« glory ; and whibt his 
country exists, and after the has ceased to be, that glory 
will remain* Worlds may be annihUated, but the dwell- 
ing-place of wUnd is the universe. 

We have partly been led into the foregoing reflexions 
by the extremely delightful work whose tiUe we have 
pot 4t the head of this article, and with an early peru- 
sal of wkiidk we have been fiivoured. The day as per- 
hapa gone by when the annouoeement «f a new Novel 
by the ** Author of Waveriey** created a thrilling sen- 
■atlon of nleasuBs among all ranks and dasset ; but if 
thia emouoo haa aubaided, it is becauae the public pow 
look upon such an annonnecment aa a neeesaary, rather 
than a luxury, of lifiei and because ever? individual 
vho reads at all, knows that he will read the new novel 
MDuehaa a matter of eoone, aa that he will takahii 



breakfast and dinner on sny specified day of the week. 
Amazement at the hitherto incredible feats of one roan, 
has already been exhausted, and seeing thavln hia per- 
son all known calculations of diances have been render- 
ed nugatory, we can do no more than ** take the goedi 
the goda provide us,** and. In their prodigalityy almost 
forget our thankfuloea. 

Sir Walter haa not yet entirely overrun entfty eonntiy 
wlUi his genius, but lie is fast approxiaoattng to the con- 
dition of the Royal Macedonian, and, if be doea not 
weep himself, his resders will soon weep for him, that 
there should not be new landa for tiim to conquer. Scot- 
land, England, France, Palestine, Germany, have been all 
made to pour their ncLn at his feet ; and in the novel 
before us, we are in switierland— a kindred laod ef 
^ mountain and of fiood.** The time choaeo la neady 
four centuries ago ; but in all its features of natural aub- 
limity and beauty, Switzerland then waa the same as 
Switzerland now ; and even the character and habits of 
its people,— a simple and hardy race, detached from the 
rest of Europe by their barrier of hills — have aodergene 
far (ewer dianges than have taken place elsewhere. It 
is not out intentioD to attempt any regular analysis of 
the story; well knowing that no such analysis could do 
the author justice, and that, moreover, it would be high 
treason against all novel-readers to disdoae the accrete of 
a ule which |hey anticipate so much pleasure in disc^ 
vering for themselves. A few of the more striking bcaa- 
ties of the work, however, (and they are many,) we shall 
endeavour to point out, without infringing upon the in- 
terest to be derived from ita entire perusaL 

The novel 4ipens with a very brief historicsl sketdi of 
the state of Switzerland during the fourteenth and fif. 
teenth centuriea, when attention first began to be au 
tracted to the Swiss Cantons, by their heroic atrug^cs 
for independence, and final aucoess. It U in the year 
1474, when Helvetia was respected by the nefghbounag 
oountriea as a free stale, that the tale begina. At this 
dat^ iu inhabitsnu ^^ Ktained, in a great mcaame, the 
wisdom, moderattoo, and simplicity of their ancieitl 
manners; so much so, that those who were intmatad 
with the oommand of the troops of the Rcpublk ia 
battle, were wont to resume the ahepherd^s ttatf", when 
they laid down the truncheon, and, bke the Roman dic- 
tators, to tetiie to complete equality with their fcHow- 
citizemt, from the eminence to which then talents, and 
the call of their country, had raised them.** The first 
chapter introduces us to two travellers travelUng by the 
mountainous passes of the Alps, ficom Lucerne to Bile. 
They are Englishmen, and^j^ve tbemselvca out aa mer- 
chants ; but the reader ia sotfn led to suspect that Acy 
are journeying incognitOj and are of much hIglMr 
sideration than they pretend.^ They are father and 
and have aasumad tha name ct Philipson, the Chri 
name of the younger, who is the hero of die nov^ bel^g 
Arthur. A very spkndld piece of deacrlptive writing 
follows, in which we have an aoeount of the gathcrlag 
and bursting of a storm among the Alps. The travcL 
lera lose their way, and are exposed to very immfneat 
peril, the appalling naton of which is narrated with the 
most iniinitable graphic power. BappiW tb^ are at 
length rescued, by a party of Swiss from the ndghbou- 
hood of the old Caatle of Gelerstefai, or Rock of the 
Vulturea. This party turns out to cooaiat of Arnold 
Biederman, the Landamman, or chief magistrale of ihe 
Canton of Unlerwalden, and hIa sons, who reside mm 
a farm among the moantains lo the nfigbbourhoed ef 
the Castle of Geierstefai. Aloog with thstt coi La ip- 
other, who is mainly {nattumental in nvte Ham Vk «f 
Arthur, and this ia Anne wi ileierBteiiii mt-h^tM^ 
num*s oleo^ a roonnCaiB lBaid«i« but of; sMa ^i j l i i 
the danghter of one of the best fanHiea hi # 
ahd worthy of her lineiy, cenibiatogall the 
a woman with all the heroic spirit oTa nuv 
M conoentratioo, aa it were, of Fhi9 M^Ivor, Dmm 




Vemoo, and Rom Bradwardine. That Arthur and she 
most (all in hue with each other^ of couive, instantlj 
flashes on the mind of the Terieit tyro ; and as to all no- 
vel readers the heroine is an object of paramount inte- 
rest, we have mnch pleasure in eatiacting the following 
sdmirable portrait of 

AVKC OP GCIEBtTSiy. 

« An npper Test, neither so dose as to display the 
person, a habit fbrbidden by the snmptoary laws of the 
canton, nor so loose as to be aa encnmbranoe in walk- 
ing or climbing, covered a dose tunic of a different co- 
lour, and came down beneath the middle of the leg, but 
tttffired the ande, in all its fine proportions, to be com- 
pletely visible. The foot was defended by a sandal, the 
point of which was turned upwards, and the crossings 
and knots of the stringn, which secured it on the front 
of the leg, were varnished with silver rings. The upper 
vest was gatberea round the middle hj m sash of party- 
coloured silk, ornamented with twisted threads of gold ; 
while (he tunic, open at the throat, permitted the shape 
sod exquisite whiteness of a welUformed neek to be vi- 
sible at the collar, and for an inch or two beneath. The 
HDidT portion of the throat and boeom thus exposed, 
mu eveq more brilliantly fair than was promised by the 
countenance, which last bore some marks of having 
been freely exposed to the sun and air, by no means in 
a degree to diminish its beauty, but just so far as to 
show that the maiden possessed the health which is pur- 
chased by habits of niral exercise. Her long fkir nair 
fiell down (n a profusion of curls on each side of a face, 
whose blue eyes, lovely features, and dignified simpli- 
city of expression, implied at once a character of gentle, 
ness, snd of the self-relying resolution of a mind too 
virtuous to suspect evil, and too noble to fear it. Above 
these locks, beauty*s natural and most beseeming orna- 
ment — or rather, I should say, amongst thcm-^was 
placed the small bonnet, which, fh>m its site, little an- 
swered the purpose of protecting the he^d, but served 
to exercise the rogenuity of the fkur wearer, who had 
notfaOed, according to the prevailing custom of the 
mouDtdn nuidens, to decorate the tiny cap with a he- 
R»*s ficather, and the then unusual luxury of a small 
sad thin chain of gold, long enough to encirde the cap 
four or five times, and havhig the ends secured under a 
bmad medal of the same costly metal: 

^ I have only to add. that the stature of the young 
person was somethinff above the common size, and that 
the whole contour of her form, without being in the 
iUj(htiest degree masculine, resembled that of Minerva, 
rather than ^ proud beauaes of Juno, or the yielding 
grsces of Venus. The n^ble brow, the well-formed 
sod acdve limbs, the firm uid yet light step— above 
Bill the total absence of any thftiff resembling the oon- 
•doosness of personal beauty, ana the open and candid 
look, which seemed derirous of knowing nothing that 
was hiidden, and consdous that she hersdf had nothing 
to hide, were traits not unworthy of the goddess of wis- 
dom and of chastity.** 

Our travdlen are invited to the Landamman's house, 
where thiey imend some days. Arthur becomes intimate- 
ly acquainjted with the sons of Arnold Biederman, juina 
widi them* in their athletic sports, and gains no small 
itpatatioB J<^ )uM ju;Uvity and skilL A cousin of these 
v«Niog men, by name Biidolph of Donnerhugel, is also 
itttxoduced to usy a jouth of an ardent and ambitious 
^cttpasmenty and wnbal a passionate pdmirer of Aiwe 
•f Oeiarftein. Aa might niTe been expected^ Arthur 
•ltd he aus not St first disposed to regard each odier with 
iplpe^cy^ and toe ooQsequence ta« that alinost 
eommencemenl of thdr acquaintance a dinU 
l)e|«etP thenv Excellent as a|( 
i in racnd are of oombata of tl^ 
QHMlUhk he hM been often more succesiful 
ificffmi oftb)- dttf) whidi took place betweea 



Arthur and Rudolph at sunrise, in the court of the old 
Castle of Oeierstein. The whole scene is so spirited, and 
can be read with ho much interest as a detached incident, 
that we do not hejiitate to exuaci it : 

^ Having hastily traversed the fields and groves which 
separated the Laiidanmian*s residence from the old cas- 
tle of Oderstein, he entered the court-yard fh>m the side 
where the caatle overlooked the land ; and nearly in the 
same instant his almost gigantic antagonist, who looked 
?et more tall and burly bv the pale morning light than 
he had seemed the preceding evening, appeared ascend- 
ing from the precarious bri^ beside the torrent, having 
reached Geierstein by a difiTerent route fh>m that pursued 
by the Englishman. 

'^ The young champion of Berne had banging along 
his back one of those huge two-handed swords, Che blade 
of which measured five feet, and which were wielded with 
both hands. These were almost universally used by the 
Swiss ; for, besides the impression which such weapons 
were calculated to make upon the array of Uie German 
men-at-arms, whose armour was impenetrable to lighter 
swords, they were also well calculated to defend moun- 
tain passes, when the great bodily strength and agility 
of those who bore them, enabled the combatants, in spite 
of their vdght and length, to use them with much ad- 
dress and effect. One of these gigantic swords hung 
around Rudolf Donnerhugd*s neck, the point rattling 
against his heel, and the handle extending itself over his 
left shoulder, considerably above his head. He carried 
another in his hand. 

** ^ Thou art punctual,* he called out to Arthur Phi- 
lipson, in a voice which was distinctly heard above the. 
roar of the waterfall, which it seemed to rival in sullen 
force. ' But I judged thou wouldst come without a two- 
banded sword. There is my kinsman Eme8t*8,* he said, 
throwing on the ground the weapon which he carried, 
with the hilt towards the young Englishman. ' Look, 
stranger, that thou disgrace it not, for ray kinsman will 
never forgive me if thou dost. Or thou mayst have mine 
if thou likest it better.* 

<^ The Englishman looked at the weapon with some 
surprise, to the use of which be was totally unaccus- 
tomed. 

** ^ The dialleoger,* he said, * in all countries where 
honour is known, accepts the arms of the challenged.* 

«* < He who fights on a Swiss mountain, fighu with a 
Swiss brand,* anawered Rudolf. * Think you our hands 
are made to handle penknives ?* 

«« « Nor are ours made to widd scythes,* nald Arthur; 
and muttered betwixt his teeth, as he looked at the sword, 
which the Swiss continued to ofl^er him * Utum non 
habea^ I have not proved the weapon.* 

*^ ^ Do you repent the bargain you have made ?* said 
the Swiss ; ^ if so, cry craven, and return in safety^ Speak 
plainly, instead of prattling Latin like a clerk or a sha« 
ven monk.' 

^ ' No, proud num,* replied the Englishman, * I ask 
thee no forbearance. I thought but of a combat between 
a shepherd and a giant, in which God gave the victory^ 
to him who had worse odds of weapons than falls to my 
lot to-day. I will fight as I stand ; my own good ft word 
shall serve my need now, as it has done before.* 

*' * Content ! — But blame not me, who ofi*ered thee 
equality of weapons,* said the mountaineer. ^ And now 
hear me. This is a fight for life or death— yon water- 
fall sounds the alarum for our conflict. — ^Yes, old bel- 
lower,* be continued, looking back, < it is long since 
thou haat heard the noise of battle ; a nd look at it ere 
we b^iin, stranger, for if you fSsll, I will commit your 
body to ita watera.* 

*^ * And if thou fall*st, proud Swist,* answered Ar- 
tlmr, * aa well I trust thy pre^umntion leads to destruc- 
tion, I wiU ha?e thee buried in the church at fiitisie^- 
len, where the priests shall sing masses for thy soul — 
thy two-handea sword shall be displayed above thy 
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rave, ind * scroll shall tell the passenger, Here lies a 
ear*s cub of Berne, slain by Arthor the Englishman.* 

" ' The stone is not in Switzerland, rocky as it is,* 
aid Rudolf, scornfully, ' that shall bear that Inscrip* 
on. Prepare thyself for battle.* 

<< The Englishman cast a calm and deliberate glance 
round Uie scene of action—a court-yard, partly open, 
artly encumbered with ruins, in less and larger masses. 

'^ Methinks, said be to himself, a master of his wea- 
on, with the instructions of Botuferma of Florence in 
is remembrance, a light heart, a good blade^ a firm 
and, and a just cause, might make up a worse odds 
ban two feet of steel. 

*< Thinking thus, and imprintmg on his mind as 
lucii as the time would permit, every circumstance of 
lie locality around him which prmnised advantage in 
be combat, and taking his station in the middle of the 
ourt-yard where the ground was entirely dear, he flung 
lis doak from him, and drew his sword. 

<< Rudolph had at first believed that his foreign an. 
agonist was an effeminate youth, who would be swept 
rom before him at the first flourish of his tremendous 
reaooo. But the firm and watchful attitude assumed 
)y tne vonng man, reminded the Swiss of the defiden- 
ies of his own unwiddy implement, and made him de- 
ermine to avoid any predpitation which might give ad- 
vantage to an enemy who seemed both daring and vigi- 
ant He unsheathed his huge sword, by drawing it 
»ver the left shoulder, an operation which required some 
ittle time, and might have offered formidable advan- 
age to his antagonist, had Arthur*s sense of honour 
>ermitted him to begin the attack ere it was completed. 
The Englishman remained firm, however, until the 
Swiss, displaying his bright brand to the momiog son, 
nade three or four fiourUhes as if to prove its weight, 
ind the facility witli which he wielded it— then stood 
irm within sword-stroke of his adversary, grasping his 
veapon with both hands, and advancing it a little be- 
bre his body, with (he blade pointed straight upwards, 
rhe EoffUsbman, on the contrarv, carried his sword in 
»ne hand, holding it across his face in a horizontal po- 
ition, so as to be at once ready to strike, thrusfj or 
Mury. 

'^ *' Strike, Englishman I* said the Switzer, after they 
lad confronted each other in this manner for about a 
ninute. 

*^ * The longest sword should strike first,* said Ar- 
hur ; and the words had not left his mouth when the 
Swiss sword rose, and descended with a rapidity which, 
he weight and size of the weapon considered, appeared 
>ortentous. No parry, however dexterously interposed, 
ould have baffled the ruinous descent of that dreadful 
reapon, by which the champion of Berne had hoped at 
»nce to begin the battle and end it. But yoimg Philip- 
on had not over-estimated die justice of his own eye, or 
he activity of his limbs. Era the blade deseendled, a 
udden spring to one side carried him ftom beneath its 
leavy sway, and before the Swiss could again raise his 
word aloft, he received a wound, Uioush a dight one, 
ipon the left arm. Irritated at the fdlure aiul at the 
round, the Switzer heaved up his sword once raoro, and 
availing himself of a strength corresponding to his size, 
le discharged towards hu adversarv a succession of 
>lows, downright, athwart, horizontal, and ftpom left to 
ight, with such surpridng strength and velodty, that 
t required all the address of the young Englishman, by 
tarrying, shifting, duding, or retreatmg, to evade a 
torm, of which ererv individual blow seemed sufficient 
cleave a sofid fbes. The Bkiglishman was compelled 
give ground, now backwards, now swerving to the 
me side or the other, now avaiUog himself of the ^rag- 
nenu of (be ruins, but watching dl the whUe, wlUi rae 
itmost composure, the moment when the strengUi of his 
snraged enemy might become somewhat exhausted, or 
when by some improvident o^ fbrloos blow he imght 



again lay hlmsdf open to a dose attadc The latter of 
these advantages had nearlr oecnxred, for in the middle 
of his headlong charge, the Switzer stombled over a 
large stone conttded among the long grass, and cie he 
could recover hlmsdf, reodved a severe blow acraas the 
head ftom his antagonist. It lighted upoo his hoimsc, 
the lining of which endoted a mall steel cap, so that 
he escaped unwounded, and nnringins up, icDewed die 
battle with unabated ftiry, though it seemed to the 
young Englishman with breath somewhat abort, and 
blows dedt with mora canti o n. 

^ They were still oootendmg with equal fbrtnoe, 
when a stem voice, rising over we dash m awords, as 
well as Uie roar of waters, called out in a yomniandin f 
tone, < On your lives, fiyrbear t* ** 

It is the Landamman who iotemipts them, and thus 
the lives of lx>th are probably saved. He was indebied 
for his knowledge that the rencontre was to take place to 
the watcbftil caro of Anne of Gderstdn. 

The scene is now ^eedfly dianged. The Swiss 
Cantons, provoked br some encroachments on tfadt li- 
berties made by Charles the Bold of Burgundy, and one 
of his ministers, Archibald Von Hagenbadi, to whom 
the Duke had intrusted the government of the frontier 
town of La Ferette, determine on sending a depatadoa 
to the court of Charles, dther to obtdn repamtino ht 
the injuries recdved, or to dedaie war in the name of 
the Hdvetian Cantons. The members of this depots- 
tju>n condst of Arnold Biederman, Rudolnh Docmer- 
hugel, and three others. As the two Englishmen aie 
also on their way to tlie court of Charles, tb^ agree to 
travd with the deputation ; and as Count Qdcnteia, 
Anne*s father and Arnold*s brother, who has attached 
himself to the Duke of Burgundy, is anxious for his 
daughter*s return to the paterad loof, she also proceeds 
along with the rest, togetlier with a female atteodant . 
An escort of twenty or thirty young Swiss volnnteets-^ | 
for the expedition is not without danger— complete the | 
cavalcade. The remainder of the first, and the whde 
of the second volume, is occupied with an exceedingly 
interesting and varied account of the different adreDtura 
which overtake the deputation, or its individoal memben, 
in the course of its progress. Among these may be men- ; 
tioned, in particular, the whole account of the n%ht. 
watch in the old castle in the neighbourhood of Sb, 
indudlng the mysterious moonlight appearance of Ajme 
of Geierstein to Arthur, and Donnerhugd*8 wild sad 
wonderful narrative of the supernatural drcmnstanoei 
supposed to be connected wiik her family. Amsn^ 
them, also, must in a still more espedd manna* be men- 
tioned ail the scena at the ftoniier town of La Ferette, 
where we are made acquainted with the Icrocioas go- 
vernor, Archibald Von Hagenbaeh, Kilian, hU/ac^iotum, 
a no less odious miscreant^ and Francis Stetnerahsz. 
his executioner, who has dready cut off the heads of 
eight men, each at a single blow, sad is to fecdve a 
patent of nobility as soon as he has performed the same 
office for the ninth. The English travellers tJO. into the 
hands of these notable persons, and are saved ftom death, 
after a succession of the narrowest escapes, only bj s 
generd rising of the hihabitants of the town, who haie 
been long disgnsted with the cradtles perpetrmtad by 
thdr governor. 

The third volume collecte sll onr fbrmer ftlendt b 
Strasburg, where the Duke of Burgundy has ftr die 
time fixed his residence ; and he is of conne, anm^ 
many other new dramatit fettoiut^ brought upoii the 
stage, and a portrdt sketched of him, Tigovus and ooo- 
plete, as if fresh ftom the pencQ oi Hans Holbein. Bst 
here the inddents follow each other in sodi quick 
cesdon, and the interest is so invdvcd and well 
up, that we shall not diminish the vdue of its 
by breathing one word concerning it. We are soteMr 
readers will thank us for onrfbrbearanee, and own dHt 
they may safdy trust to our prudence In ftttuia. 
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Wt tbOl Mt Mf with which of Sir WtUer*s fonner 
QonU we aie iadiiwd to dan ^< Aooe of Oeientdn, or 
the Maiden of the Miat;** but thia we will tmy, that it 
will not lose ita own peeuliar attraetiona, though placed 
by the side of any of mem. Stamped of oourae with a few 
of the atraog famllf tcaita which distinguiah all the 
Waf^nley Novela, it is nefertheleta, in many leapecta. 
Toy difieieat from moet of ite predeceasora. There ii a 
AtshneM in iu stylei— a simplieity, but a oompleteneaa 
in it« cbanct«ra»<— a delightful absence of effort, yet a 
continual production of strong effects,— ^which are all in 
adaumble sqiaoB with the majeatic beauty of die scenes 
among which the plot is laid, and bj contemplating 
which the author's mind waa probablf graduallv im- 
bued with their influence. The manner in whicn the 
wpeniataial appearanoea of the White Lady of Avenel, 
in the ^< Monaaterj,** ia managed, has been often ob- 
jteted to ; and pertiapa one of the chief blemishes of 
^ Anne of Geier^ein** is the attempt to make us almoat 
bcUere that Anne ia not altogether earthly, and the ra- 
ther awkward and unsatisfactory manner in which we 
sre disabused of this belief. This, however, in the pre- 
iCDtinstanoe, ia a very trifling defect; and truly glad are 
we 10 peroetf e Cfor it is a matter of European &terest) 
thst Sff WaU«r*8 imagination is as Tigorous aa ever, 
sod, did the fates permit, could no doubt flow on, like 
s nighty river, broadlv and rqoidogly, a thousand yean 
heoei^ aa it does at thia day. 



Talt$ ofFiM and Fhod; wUh Sketck$$ of l^fe ni 
Home* By John Malcolm« Author of ^ Soeoea of 
War," *< Reminiscences of^a Campaign In the Pv- 
nnees and Sowth of France," Ac &c. Edinburgn. 
OUrer and Boyd. 1889. Pp.329. 

We have oo desire to meet with the man who will 
not read this book with pleasure. He must be a person 
lomething like Hare, the murderer, with one eye con- 
tidembly higher up in hia head than the other, a fang 
or two in his ugly mouth like the tusks of a wild boar, 
and a ropv diaplay of uncombed tresses, thick, wiry, 
and matted. He must have spent his infancy in plucK- 
iog the wi^ off flies, and squeezing spiders to death,-, 
hb boyhood in hunting cats, and depriving them of aQ 
their nine Uvea in slow successbn^-Jiis youth in drown- 
ing and hanging doffs,.-and hia manh(MKl in knocking 
pi»ple*s brams out m the dark. 

Seriously, this is a book of tales and sketches which 
sU ** the gentle and the good" wiU peruse with delight 
In the flrst place, it is prose by a poet ; and all the 
world knowa that no one can write prose, at leaat ima- 
ginative proae, so well as a poet. In the next plac^ it 
u such prose as all men ought to try to write, but 
which few mere authors can write— natural, simple, 
and unaffected, containing the apontaneoua feelings 
ot the writer in language found without an eflR)rt. 
And in the third and iMt place, it is prose thickly 
studded with thoughta which are in their spirit and 
essence, if not in their outward ihape and garb, poetry. 
To descend mote to particulars :—The volume containa 
nineteen aketeho, which may be divided into Tales, Co- 
mic Pieces, Sentimental Pieoea, and Descriptive Pieces. 
There are six tUes, and their ritles are — Francesca Za- 
monu-The Secret of the Sea — ^The Partbg and Re. 
tnra— .The 8oldier*a Grave— Helen Waters— and the 
Brothers. They are all short, and characterized by 
great simplidtv of plot, pure feeling, and mtural pa- 
thos. Mr Malcolm never aims at exciting interest by 
any h^hly-wrought story; he £eels that the human 
hutU in its best and healthieat state, may be easily 
toucwed ; and, discarding the too common stimulus of 
extravagant and distorted passion, he needs not 
the aid of the dagger and the bowl to invest with a 
trader inteieit tlifi^«G| whlf h, in the ordinary course 



of life, too frequently assail humanity. There are 
five comic pieces, entitled. An Orkney Wedding — 
The Borough— Jack O'Flanagan— The Bachelor— 
and The Young Poet. Our author has a great deal 
of quiet humour* and gives it out in the most eflective 
of all ways, aa if there was nothing humorous about it. 
The <' Orkney Wedding,'* and •' The Borou^,** in par- 
ticular, contain many ^ings equal to some of the hap- 
pieat touches of Washington Irving. There are four sen- 
timental pieces— The Bivouack— London— .First Love 
.—and Scenes o£ Memory. These differ from the tales 
only in this, that they contain no story. Thej are full 
of tender and interesting reflections, calcnlatfcf to soften 
and refine the heart. The descriptive pieces are like- 
wise four in number, and are callMl.— Life in Cainp— A 
Trip to Paris— Recollections of Ireland— and A Day in 
the Orkneys. Like all the reat, they do much credit to 
Mr Malcolm'a genius. 

It will be seen by the account we have thus given of 
the contents of this handsome volume (which is just on 
the eve of publication^ that they are of a varied and most 
agreeable kind, and will afford as entertaining liglit read- 
ing as one could wish to while away a aummera day 
with. To make good our wwds, we shall preaent a few 
extracts. We begin with a comic sketchy and beg to in- 
troduce our readers to 

Ant oRnrsr weddivo. 

*' Upon entering the withdrawing-room, which the 
good people with admirable modesty call the henj we 
take our seata among the elders and chiefr of the people^ 
and drink to the heidth of the voung couple in a glass 
of delicious Hollands, which, unlike Macbeth's ^ Amen,* 
does not stick in our throats, although we are well aware 
that it never paid duty, but was slily smuggled over sea 
in a Dutch lugger, and safely stowed, durina some dark 
night, in the caves of the more remote islands. 

^^ The clergyman having now arrived, the company 
assembled, and the ceremony of marriage being about to 
take place, the parties to be united walk in, accompanied 
by the best man and bride*a maid,-.those important 
functionaries, whose business it is to pull off the gloves 
from the right huids of their constituents, as soon as 
the order is given to * join hands ;* but this they find 
to be no easy matter, for at that eventful part of the cere- 
mony their efforts are long baflled, owing to the tightness 
of the gloves. While they are tugging away to no pur- 
pose, the bridegroom looks chagrin^, and the bride is co- 
vered with blushes ; and when at last theoperation is accom 
nlished, and perseverance crowned with success, the con- 
fusion of the scene seems to luve infected the parson, who 
thus blunders through the ceremony :^* Bridegroom,* 
quoth he, ^ do you take the woman whom you now hold 
by Uie hand to be your lawful married hutband ?* To 
which interrogation the bridegroom having nodded an 
affirmative, the parson perceivea his mistake, and calls 
out, < Wife, I mean.*—' Wife, I mean,* echoes the 
bridegroom ; and the whole company are in a titter. 

<' But, thank Heaven, the affair is got over at last ; 
and the bride being well saluted, a liffge rich cake is 
broken over her heed, the fragments of which are the 
subject of a scramble among the by-standers, by whom 
they are pick«l up as precious relics, having power to 
produce Ibve-dreams. And now the marrieil nair, fol- 
lowed by the whole company, set off to church, to be 
kirkedy as the phrase is. A performer on the violin, 
not quite a Roasinl, heads the procession, and plays a 
variety of appropriate airs, until he reaches the church- 
door. As soon as the party have entered and taken their 
seats, the parish-clerk, in a truly impressive and ortho- 
dox tone of voice, reada a certain portion of Scripture, 
wherein wives are enjoined to be obedient to their hus- 
bands. The service is concluded with a psalm, and the 
whole party march back, headed as before by the musi- 
cian. 
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'< tTp<m TeturnTng from ebttrch, the compiny parttke 
of a cold eoUadon, called t!ie hantel. which ii dntrflra* 
ted to eai:h and all by the bride*8 mother, who fbr the 
thne obtains ^e elegant desfgoadon of tutnttUwifi* TiM 
refreshments consist of cheese, old and new, cat down In 
large slices, or rather junks, and placed upon oat and 
banej cakes, some of the former being about an Inch 
diick, and called tnoddies. These delicate Tiands are 
washed down with copious libations of new ale, which 
!s handed about in a large wooden Tessel, having diree 
handles, and ydcped a three^lugged cog. The ethe- 
rial beverage is seasoned with pepper, ghiger, and nut- 
meg, and thickened with eggs, and pieces (mT toasted bis- 
cuit 

*^ These nreliminaries being eonduded, the company 
adjourn to tne bam, where the music strikes op, and the 
dancing commences with whit is called the Brlde*s Red; 
after which, two or three young men take possession of 
the floor, which they do not resign untU they have 
danced with every woman present ; they then give place 
to otherl, who pass thTough the same (wdeal, and so on. 
The danos becomes then more varied and general. Old 
men and young ones, nuddn, matroQa» and grandmoChcr«, 
minf^ in iu mascs. And oh ! what movements are 
then, whaft firtaks of the * fantastic toe,* what goodly 
figures and glorious gambols in a dance, compared to 
which, waltz is .but the shadow of joy, and quadrille the 
feeble effort of mirth upon her last legs. 

*^ 'Casting an eye, however, upon tlw various perform- 
ers, I cannot but observe that the old people seem to have 
monopo1iz.*d aH the airs and graces; for while the young 
maidens slide through the reel in the most quiet and un- 
ostentatious way, and then keep bobbing opposite to 
'thdr partners in all the monotony of the back-step, thdr 
more gifted grandmothers figure away m miite another 
style. With a length of waist which our modem belies do 
not wish to possess, and an under figure which they can- 
not, if they would, even with the aid of pads, but which 
is, nevertheless, the true court-shape, rendering the hoop 
unnecessary, and which is, moreover, increawd by the 
swinging appendages of huge scarlet pockets, stufiM 
with bread and cheese, behold them sideling up to their 
partners in a kind of echeOon movement, spreading out 
their petticoats like sails, and then, as if seized with a 
sudden fit of bashfulness, makinff a hasty retreat rear- 
wards. Back they go at a round trot ; and seldom do 
they stop until their career of retiring modesty ends in a 
somerset over the sitters along the sides of the room. 

^* The old men, in like manner, possess similar advan- 
tages over the young ones ; the latter being sadlv inferior 
to their seniors in address and attitudes. Nor is thb much 
to be wondered at, the young gentlemen having passed 
most of their summer vacations at Davis^s Straits, where 
their society consisted chiefly of bears ; whereas the old 
ones are men of the world, naving in early life entered 
the company's service, (t do not mean that of the Bast 
Indies, butof Uudson*s Bay,) where their manners must, 
no doubt, have been highly polished by their intercourse 
with the Squaws, and all the beauty and fashion of that 
interesting country. 

^* Such of them as have sojourned there are railed North- 
, westers, and are distinguished by that modest assurance 
and perfect ease and sdf-possession, only to be acquired 
by niixing frd|tiently and f^eelv in the best sodetv. In- 
dead, one would suppose that their manners were nirmed 
upon the model of the old French school, and queues 
are in general use among them ; not, however, those of 
the small pigtail kind, but ones which In shape and size 
strongly resemble the Bologna sausase.^* 

But it is impossible, in our limitea space, to do Mr 
Malcolm justice, by merely &decting a particular tale or 
sketch. One of the chief charms of his volume is the 
sweet flowers of sentiment that enamd every pase^ This 

-^concdve to bs the distinguishing feature of hk style, 
dls no intricate and pvdie-ezdting stmiri hulilms 



at n^profiindity &r duMxBng 6tMuSS tf^ft M\fik i Iwt 
ne contents himself i^h Dfeaoitng over Ins cniiipoaioms 
the almost feminine graee of a gMde and poSaMimiid* 
The only deviation nom this fmdomlnatlng tone of dk 
worit, consists in the occasional introdoetion of n very fe- 
lidtons stfain of humour. We have tingled oat a good 
onmber of short detached passages, be^ grave and gay, 
and by stringing them toother in Anb fbllosriiiw tebkm, 
without observing any panicular oider, we think^re siiaB 
be able to convey a co r r ec ter Idea of Mr Malcolm'* style 
than by any other mode tft extract : 

A WEDDIMO tUPFSn IK OSKIfET*-^* At IcBgdi 
the supper is announced, and a rich repast it I* ; qnatiefs 
of mutton boiled and roaated, flocks of fat hens, ni tnar- 
shdled ranks, flanked with roasted geese^ lttZ«nrionfy 
swhnming In a aavoory tea of oiled butter, fonb the eMir 
of the mat ; from which all manner of v egW a blea ase 
entbdy exduded, bdnj co ns Weted asmnch to&hmaMe 
lor audi an occasion. Tlie company do ample joadee to 
the hospitality of their entertainers ; and even Qitf bsfis, 
considering the deHeacy of her sitnatioo', baa ahtady ei- 
eeeded aU boands of moderation. This, iMwevcr, Is 
entirdy owing to her high sense of poBtoteaa; ftr Ae 
e on c d fe s that it woold be rude In Iter to dedine enciBg 
as long as she is asked to do so by the various earven. 
But now 1 really bea^ to be alanned lor bet $ aheady 
has she dispatched out or seven services of aaimsil Ibod, 
and is even now esaaving to dhjoint the Ic^and vlngof 
a goose; but, ^ank Heaven! in attempting to cat 
through the bone, ahe has opset her plate, and KnMftfw 
red ito* contents into her Is^ ; #fiicii cbcaAtaMide, I 
trust, she will oondder a provideotlal warning to 
more.** 

A PowenFirL PBCACHzn.— .*« < Ab,«fir!* 
ed the elder, in the tone of pathetic reedfieotiOD* 
Ute minister was the man ! lie was a poorfii* prei 
for i* the short time he deliver^ tiie word aa&ang as, 
he knocked three pulpits to pieces, and dang the gnis 
out o' five Bibles V •» 

A REcairiT.— " ^ Shoulder arms !* cmJalm ed tie 
Captain, in a voice intended to resemble diundcr; %«t 
the execution of the order was any thing bat sffmilis. 
ncoos ; and one man, it was obaenrvd, waa adR * atand- 
ing at ease.* Upon being challcttged by the 'Ckpcasa, 
ai^ asked why he had not < shouldered* Iflaiig with the 
iest, * What the ddTs a* the haste, (qox>& he,) cawis 
ye wait till a body tak* a snolF P* '* 

Tea and Ti7Bif-oi7T.-.*' The evenhig 



ments were of that kind denominatDd * Tea and Tan* 
out,' — a mode of treating one^s flrtenda tiavir^ the 
show of hospitality, but denying the power ^bcssot 1%a 
and Turn-out I..gentle reader, only think of aoah a 
hoaz. My blood yet runs cold at the ^KMight-^TVa 
and Tam-ont ! Early in the forenobn, a maSd-aematy 
all smiles and roses, would enter and pieient a apt pa- 
per card, whereon the ey^ caught the woi^ * Comp^ 
ments,— company at tea, — spend the evening,* Ifcc ■ rte 
last words seeming to insinuate a ddicate hint of H^ 
per; but thus It Is that our feelings are doelly aparted 
with, and hopes are exdted which are never intended to 
be realized. In consequence of aodt wtnwtswry aaijs^ 
how often have I arisen from a oommrtaye BritiA at 
home, have adjourned to a cold room above atalra« and 
dressed for supper, when, alas I anppet was Mt d^tsssi 
forme. The festivities of the evening commenced aboat 
six or seven o*doek, according to the rank of oar tntn- 
taioers ; and as it sddom happened that mif wates 
were in attendance to hand about the lea, ski 
opportunity was afibtded to oor Lodiarias of 
their attention to the ladies in that way ; bnt la 
the thing with an afr, the consequence ft gqne ttt ly ma, 
diat the fair ones reodved Into their l^pSy InrteadiSp Ifcdr 
hands, the degant chba vases, together #Mi thsjrtoji 
contents. Next wsfc pitauittjd varlont'lelidi tf 
iweetbfcadf pleaMUit Indeed to na ^ftf bal% 
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■• qin Ai tia c t, ktcnifiiig as air of utiqQkf not 
ahogetber agreeible. At tooo « the refiretboMoU of 
the evening were over, the coaTtnation became geoenl* 
and occaaionally partitulart our abicm friends were 
not fiirgjDtteii, nor were their most prifete and delicate 
conceraa oveskioked. About nine o'clock a general 
fitia^ took place, which, not being resisted on the part 
of our eotertainen, we read our fate in each other's ejes, 
and made a f imultaneous movement towards the door ; 
wheoe^ with ilLaaoprcised chagrin, we doceoded into 
the street, and made the best of our way home.** 

WcLLiKOTOV. — ^*' Passing along, amidst the vast 
and unknown crowd, I reoosniae a face of whidi even 
the glance of a moment awifens a world of proud and 
gknooa recollections. Fourteen years have now rolled 
away since I last beheld it, and tlien but for an instant, 
as iii shot past- me through the blaze of battle, and 
vaaiabcd in ita storm < but no one who has once seen, 
can ever forget that of the Duke of Wellmgton : It is, 
ouweover, but little changed, and stiU wears the same 
pladd anile, and calm d&nity, which never for a mo- 
ment fiovaook it, even in the mortal struggle and earth- 
qoatta ahock embattle.** 

Tbc 9cKinB8 ow Childbood—- '* Let not him 
who Jua solovned in a distant land give way to his 
kpglBfls to revisit the scenes of his childhood, and re- 
tiaoe the walks of his yoatly-Jet him keep the moun- 
tains and die sea betwixt fcUm and hie plaoe of birth. 
Shrined in hia heart, and g^wing with the light of 
happier days, lies that fairy4and of memory ; but to 
revlaU iH seenes would be to dash the . pietme with 
shade, and to strike out ftom it the fair fiuniliar £ues 
that gladden onr dreamt, or tonch them with thedreary 
t^osa fot time,, .let him ihsrefoie enjoy the bcanieous 
vision aa it esiats in memory, but not seek to view the 
nality with a faded eye, and a disenchanted heart.** 

PsJts La Ghaise.-*** Pere La Chaite is a pleatnie 
ground of mves, a succession of trees and tombs, a 
blending of beauty and desolation, where the pale monn- 
meQial rangee are veiled with bough and blossom, and 
garlanded with wreathe of flowers. Perliaps there is 
too Biiich of this-— too much of a baby cheat.~tn dress- 
ing op the grave in a^y attire ; yet, upon the whole, 
the cmet ia pleasing, and, I think, tidcee away rather 
from the homns, than the solemnity, of the last abode.** 

Lote..*-^ It is the general belief of the world, that 
love amnot exist witlKMi hope. Of the falsehood of 
thia opAnioo^ bear witness, ye countless tombs, ded^d 
wM its garlands, and watend with ita tears.'* 

A CoLoy«L*t Wit.— ^'* The colonel's wit could not 
eprtainly be said to be superficial, atieast it did not lie 
npoo the anrface ; on the contrary, it was too deq> to 
be perceived, or appreciated by any officer in the reoi- 
meot, with the tingle oxoeption of the adjutant, who 
generally seated himself at the mess-table on the oolo- 
nel*s kft hand, and was the first who, by his laugh, an- 
noonead to the wondering mess that a good thing had 
been aaid. Beoularly as the responses of the clerk in 
the service of the church, or at thunder follows lighu 
n&ng» did the adjutant's roar follow the colonel's flash ; 
and Of not to be delighted at the joke of a commanding 
oflkser would at once indicate a want of taste, policy,and 
politeness, no sooner did the adjutant make the accus- 
tomed iifpial, than we took the time from him, and the 
ready la^h ran along the taUe in the manner of a^n 
drJoi«.** 

tf#coKi> SioHt.— ^ Oh ! may'st thou never know, 
as I do, from fearful experience, that the gift of nre- 
a ci t nc* it m cume. Othen have their dayt devoted to 
Joy, and nights redeemed fnm care; but to me, from the 
▼iaiintloaa of the phantom foture, no time or place is 
'. In the brightness of the mom, 1 see the gloom 
coming eve, and in the lustres of the festal hall, 
, Joe of the dim dead-lights. In the beaming eye 
ih^lMS of Uoom, I heboid the iran dieek aiid the 



benighted ball, and in the bridal robe the lonf littlatt 
throud. Even now it it twathtd breasuhigh around 
yon young sailor, whose phantom it clidinff patt me in 
pale similitude, all dripping from the cold sea wave ; 
and he, unconscious theieof, is revelliag through * the 
dance, while death is at the door.* " 

FiBST Love— ** First Love 1 thou visitant tnm 
heaven 1 whither art thou fled, with all thine angd- 
retinue of nameless, undefined, but blessed emotions ? 
Where now the fiushings of the cheek, the wild beatings 
of the heart, the sweet ddirium, and the trance of joy ? 
They are gone— all gone t aU, save their memorv, 
whidi rises through the ^ shades of other years,' on the 
hour of reverie, and the lonely night." 

We take leave of this volume, assuring its andior that 
we never meet him but with pleature, iroether in prote 
or verse, and hoping that he will toon again pretent nt 
with some more of both* 
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Th€ Foreign Qvutrterlff JUniew. Ho, VII. Pub^ 

iishsd in Afril, 1829. Trenttel and Wiirts, TieuU 

tel, jun. and Riohter, London. 
TK0 ForHgn Aeviev, and Continemial Misegltang, 

No, VI. Aprils MS9. Black, Yeang, and Young, 

London* 

Wx have been told by thote minute and curious in- 
vettigatocs^ called entomologitts, that certain insecta 
are found, on being viewed Uirough a microscope, to 
be tobject, in their turn, to the annoyance of yet more 
dimmutive paratitical animalt. We must oontes that 
we never set about reviewing reviews, without being re« 
minded of this fact, which, indeed, seems to be only one 
exemplification of the sreat law of nature, that we must 
tXi orey upon one another. 

We dass the two periodicals whose names appear at 
the head of this article together, because they stand in 
the relation of a closer rivalry than any other works of 
the kind, and chidlenge a perpetual compariaon. Out 
of respea for seniority, we begm with the Foreign Quar- 
terly. This Number contains, in the first place^ two 
i^le and instructive historicsl articles, which sre,--Art. 
I. on Sismondi's History of France,-.* just apprecia- 
tion of that author's merits and defects ; and Art. VIII. 
on Von Hammer's History of the Ottoman Empire^ 
Art VI. is a Statistical Account of Mexico, replete with 
information. ArL V. is rather a poor article, apropOM 
of the ^* Causes aiminelles c^^bres." Art. IV. con- 
tains a great deal of interesting details respectlnff the 
old Scandinavian mythologjr* It will be seen, there- 
fore, thst in this Number of the Review there is abun- 
duice of good solid materials. Then, for light reading, 
we have in Art. 11. a pleasant emiahgue raUonndo of 
Dutch poets, which, howeyer, has failed to convince 
us tliat there is much poetry among them ;— Jn Art 
IIL an eloquent exposition of the ancient national 
poetry of Spain ; — and in Art. VII. a criticism of the 
works of Victor Hugo, which reminds us stronglv ot the 
manner of an amiable and ingenious friend, rather ad- 
dicted to I>evirs dixir, and such pernicious potationt. 
There it, lastly, an article on the /ate Catholic Quet-* 
tion, which, notwithstanding the apology prefixed, does 
teem to ut out of plaoe in the Foreign Quarterly Re- 
view. 

The Foreign Renew oontaint two political artidet— 
Art. I. on the affairs of Russia ; and Art. VII. on the 
difference between our King and the young Duke of 
Brunswick— remarkable on^ fbr the virulence of their 
vituperation. Art. VIIL is a review of Ouizol's His- 
tory of Eo^snd, from the accession of Charles I. to the 
restoration of Charles II. It is superscribed (rather 
absurdly) Ouisot, English Revolution of 1688, and it 
liable to nearly the tame objection at the Foreign Quar- 
terly't dittertation upon Catholic emandpatioo* Art 
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II. on 8j«AaUtin maA MftJMogf, md Art- IV. on onw oo yoar soUtede^ for, Sn tmU^ I o«dd got do 
AimUan llt«f»uii«, »» «» pedonac to be omasing, and dthcr nigbt or day with AUw, tiU I coooent 



too toperfidol to be initractife. Art. V. History of the 
KomoD Law, it zatber inoipid. Bat bj far tbe best 
arddes in tbe Number are — Art III. on Klopttock't 
Life and Odes; and Art VL on Voltaire. Were wc 
not afraid of ooopromising our critical reputatton, in 
tbe event of our being mistaken, we would say tbat tbey 
strike us as coming horn tbe same pen — tbat of an au- 
thor of conceptions as magnificent, of glimpses into 
the hidden workings of tbe human heart as deep, as any 
critic of the day s though his works be defaced occasion- 
ally by doBisy atumpts at wit, of which be has not one 
particle in his composition ; and by a spirit of mysti- 
cism, engendered and fostered by an overweening re* 
liaaee on bis own powers, and contempt for the opinions 
of othen. Upon tbe whole, although we feel ourselves 
bound, on this occasion, t« award tbe prize to the Fo- 
reign Quarterly, it has (owing solely to the two articles 
last mentioned) heen closely contested. The minor de- 
tails of hoth worki — tbe short reviews of the one, and 
the critical sketches and miscellaneous literary no- 
tices of the other, are much upon a par. 
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ALLAir CUMVlirO- 



Bjf ffie Etirick Shepherd, 

Osx day about the beginning of Autumn, tome 
three-and-twenty years ago, as I was herding my mas- 
t6r*s ewes on the gnat hill of Queensberry, in Niths- 
dale, I perceived two men comUig towards me, who ap- 
pearad to be strangers. I saw, by their way of walk- 
inff, tbey were not shepherds, and could not conceive 
what the men were seeking there, where there was nei- 
ther path nor aim toward any human habitation. How- 
ever, I stood staring about me, till they came up, al- 
ways ordering my old dog Hector to silence in an 
authoritative style, he being the only servant I had to 
attend to my orders. The men approached me rather 
in a breathless state, from climbing the bill. The one 
was a tall thin man, of a fiurish complexion, and plea- 
sant intelligent features, seemingly approaching to ^y, 
and the other a dark ungainly youth of about eighteen, 
with a boardly frame for his age, and strongly marked 
manly features. The very model of Bums, and exactly 
such a man, as that, had they been of the same age, it 
would not have been easy to have distinguished the one 
from the other. 

The eldest came up and addressed me frankly, ask- 
ing if I was Mr Harkness*s shepherd, and if my name 
was James Hogg ? to both of which queries I answered 
cautiously in the affirmative, for I was afraid they were 
come to look after me with an accusation regarding 
some of the lasses. The younger stood at a respectful 
distance, as if I bad been tbe Duke of Queensberry, in- 
stead of a ragged servant lad herding sheep upon it 
The other seized my hand, and said, ** Well, tlien, air, 
I am glad to see you. There is not a man in Scotland 
whose hand I am prouder to hold.** 

I could not say a single word in answer to this ad- 
dress ; but when hf called me Sir, I looked down at 
my bare feet and ragged coat, to remind the man whom 
be was addressing. But he oontinuod, ^^ My name is 
James Cunningham, a name unknown to you, though 
yours is not entirely so to me ; and this is my youngest 
^ther AU^m, the greatest admirer that you have on 
and himself a young a^iriog poet of some pro- 
You will be so kin) us ei^cuse this intrusion of 



come and see you. 

I then stepped down the hill to where Allan Con- 
ningham still stood, with his weather-beaten dieek to- 
ward me, and, seizing his bard brawny band, I gave it 
a hearty shake, sayi^ something as kind as I was abk, 
and, at the same time, I am sure as stupid as it possi- 
bly could be. From that moment we weee friends ; for 
AUan has none of the proverbial Scottish casuion abowt 
him ; he is all tieart together, without reserve eithccof 
expression or manner : youatonoeseethcn n afl actod be- 
nevolence, warmth of ieeling, and firm independence, of 
a man conscious of his own rectitude and mental ener- 
gies. Young as he was, I had h^ard of his name, aL 
though slightly, and, I think, seen one or two of bis 
juvenile pieces. Of an elder brother of Lis, Thomas 
Mauncey, I had, previous to that, conceived a very hi^ 
idea, and I always marvel how he could possibly pat bis 
poetical vein under lock and key, as he did aU at once ; 
for he certainly then bid £sir to bo the fitft of Scottisb 
bards. 

I had a small bothy upon the hOl in whidi I took my 
breakfast and dinner on wet daj^ and leotednyaalt It 
was so small, that we had to walk in on all*foun ; and 
when we were in, we could not got up our heads aay 
way, but in a sitting posture. It was exactly my own 
length, and, on tbe one side, I had a bed of rosbes, 
which served likewise as a seat ; on this wo all tbne 
sat down, and there we spent the whole afternoon,- ami, 
I am sure, a happier group of three never met on tbe 
bill of Queensberry. Allan brightened op pvodigkmsly 
after he got fairly into the dark botby, l ep ea ting all his 
early pieces of poetry, and part of bis brotber'a, to ac. 
The two brothers partook heartily, and without Rscrve, 
of my scrip and bottle of sweet milk, and the ddcr Mr 
Cunningham had a strong bottle with hinv— I have forgot 
whether it was brandy at rum, but I remember it was 
excessively good, and helped to keep up our ^Mts to 
a late hour. Thus began at that bothy in the w il d mwn 
friendship, tnd a mutual attachment 






aspiring Scottish peasants, over which the ahadow of a 
doud has never yet passed. 

From that day forward I failed not to Snyrove my 
acquaintance with the Ounnii^hams. I vialted tbsm 
several times M Dalswinton, and never misaad an op- 
portunity of meeting with AUm when it was in my 
power to do so* I was astonished at tbe laxniioii8Dc« 
of his fancy. It was boundless ; but it was the Insory 
of* rich garden overrun with rampant weeds. He was 
likewise then a great mannerist m ex prcstion, aad no 
man could mistake bis verses fat those of any other 
man. I remember of seeing some imitations of Oauan 
by him, which I thought exceedingly good; and it 
struck me that that style of composition was pscnliady 
fitted for liis vast end frrvsnt imagbiatioo. 

MHien Ciomsk.*s Nithsdale and Galloway Rdici csane 
to my hand, I at once discerned the stains of njr friend, 
and I cannot describe with what sensationa of dellglht I 
first heard Mr Moirison read tbe Mermaid of GaUov^, 
while at every verse I kept naming the author. It had 
h»g been my fixed opinion, that if a person coold once 
succeed in the genuine ballad style, his muae was ade* 
ousts for any other ; and af^ seeing Allan*a strains hi 
ttiat work, I concluded that no man could cslml a te what 
he was capable of. 

I eontinued my asseverations to all osy IntiBiate 
frieiids, that AUan CumUn^m wmt the mu Hk m r ^ 
«lU that VMM heauHfiU in the werk. Gray,' whohadan 
o tt ach m ent to Cwww, denied it positively on his ft ic ai f a 
authority^ Orieve joined hinu Mooison, I saw, hod 
strong lurking snspickms | but then he stickled lisr the 
anc«nt g^us of Galloway. When I went to Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, (then Mr Scott,) Ifisond him deddedly of ihs 
same opinion \ and he said b» viihed IP Gtd wo had 
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thitt vsloable mud migiiul joang mmn £urly oat of 
Cremek't hjiiids aguii. 

I next wrote m review of the work, in which I laid the 
taMt on the right hone, and aent it to Mr Jeffrey ; 
bat, aAer irtnJnlng it for aoine time, he returned it with 
a note, aajing, that he had read over the article, and 
waa eoovinced of the fimud which had been attempted to 
be played off on the pablic, bat he did not think it wor- 
thy of expoaoTfr I have the article, and card, by me 
to this day. 

Mr Cunniag^iam'i style of poetry it greatly changed 
for the better of late. 1 have never seen any improve 
80 moch. It ia free of all that crodeness and manner- 
ism Uut onee marked it so decidedly. He is now aoi. 
fonnly lively, aerioat, descriptive, or pathetic, as he 
cfaanges his subject ; bat formerly he jumbled all these 
together, aa in a boiling caldron, and when once he be- 
gan, it waa impossible to odenlate where or when he 
was gohig to end. if these reminiscences should meet 
his friendly eye« he will pardon them, o:i the score that 
they are the dffusions of a heart that loves to dwell on 
some scenes of our former days. Jamks Hooo. 

Mcnni Benper^ May 6, 1829. 



«PRINO MBDITATIOKSL 
Bp the Rev, Dr Morehead, 

Btoinie onwit smt* imoe ounds paiturit arboSf 
Kane frondeat «ilv»« nuns fixmosiasiiDut amnu. 

Viao.JSd:3. 

Although the approach of Spring has been a fa- 
vouiiie sabject with the poets, and with meditative 
writers, ever ainoe verse or prose were resorted to as ve- 
ludes for sensibility and emotion, yet it is a subject 
vhich never palls apon the reader, but always comes 
with aa aspect of freshness and novelty. The season 
itseU^ indeed, letums every year, like a new creation ; 
sad although it is invariably attended with the same 
geoeial featurea— 4»f the revival of the fields— the bud. 
ding of the trees— 4he woods changing from the dull hue 
of winter into the most refreshing green— ^nd the glow of 
besaty over all the face of nature — there is still something 
>o niiaeoloos in the change, that it constantly strikes 
^ very dullest minds with some feeling of surprise, 
>pd every one is ready again to surrender his imagina- 
^ to aU the pleasing and delightful sentimems which 
tbe season engmders. Amidst a general similarity, too, 
dtere is always a great variety in all the particulars of 
i^^^mal processes. Since the beginning of the world, 
^^^^ has been no year the exact image of another ; the 
""i^ progrees of decay and renewal has ever gone on, 
T<t attended wiUi very different circumstances. Tlie win- 
^ someiimes suddenly disappears, and the whole beauty 
^ creatton breaks forth at once : at other times, again, 
^ unnatural doration is given to the season of cold and 
^viness, and nature seems to have laid aside her ge- 
^ powers, and to be frustimted in all her attempts to 
"•e trom her tomb. 

^^ present season has been one of this last dsscrip- 
^^ It is now the beginning of May, and, instead of 
^viog made any advance into the gorgeous splendours 
^Summer, we are only yet in the first openings of the 
Sprhig. It if not many days ago since the snow-flakes 
!^ ^yh>g sroand as,-lthe flowers, with which the gar. 
^^'^ hsd begun to bloom, had a cheerless and pitiful 
^JP^ while their tender heads were shaken by the chill 
"^^^ttOfenial gales. The joimg leaves seemed inclined 
^ ^v back again ander the bark, from whidi their 
p*^ ^ps were starting; and it is only within a day or 
Ij'o that a mote decided progreas has been apparent— 
r^ ^hsn tbe evening comes, we think a dumge has 
^'MB'made siaoe the morning.— the rich crimson of some 
^.hiossoms .opened a little farther from their cover. 
^C**^*^ a 99^ fUnge of gieen crept over the dry 



man. 



twigs of the woods. Every shower now seems to draw 
op vegetation from the fields and when the sun looks 
out between the intervals of the rains, his beams lighten 
op a more beautiful and glorious world. A season of 
this kind, with all its melancholy of hope deferred, is 
perhu)s more interesting than one which advances more 
according to rule. Its slightest improvement is a mat- 
ter of deep interest. Almost every single leaf has a 
charm. We do not, in these circumstances, look upon 
nature in the mass, but we watch every new production, 
with something of the feeling wiih which a mother hangs 
over the cradle of a sickly child. Every tinge of a deep- 
er dye is a promise of better days, like the olive leaf 
brought by tlie dove into the ark. Thus there are no 
aspects of nature that are not profoundly beautiful^ be- 
cause there are none that do not teem with the most 
lovely associations ; and which, when pursued through 
all their moral analogies, do not open upon the thought- 
fill mind, the most hopeful views of Providence and of 



The untutored manners, or brutal habits, of unculti- 
vated men, often occasion an utter despair even in per- 
sons of philanthropy — ^if they are of too fastidious and 
delicate a spirit— of any improvement taking place 
among them, and they are apt to leave them to all 
the vices and miseries of their condition, without ma- 
king even an effort for their relief. Yet, under the rude- 
ness of the winter rind, long as it may be of softening 
and barsting, the production is forming of the most 
beautiful and delicate leaves and petals, and the finest 
tinges of colour are evolving, and a paradise of beauty 
is breaking out from the most rugged knots of the 
gnarled oak. Why then despair, that the coarseness 
of rude minds, which mav seem to be sealed in igno. 
ranee, or even fettered in chains of vice, may, under the 
culture of Christianity, and of an improving age, refine 
into much polish even of external aspect,— ^at neat and 
cleanly habits may come in the place of slattern andsloven* 
ly ones,— .that tne inhabitants of a village may at last 
vie in all that is really polite and courteous, with those of 
a court,— and that with all these outward improvements, 
those of the heart and the understanding may keep pace ? 
I hope much from the attention in the present age paid 
to the education of the poor— an attention which is now, 
in our populous dries, where the parents cannot them- 
sdves look after their children, seeking and saving them 
from destruction, bodily and mental, in the first openings 
of infancy, — and is in our villages bestowing upon the 
peasant boys and girls an education which might serve 
for the elementary training of princes. I cannot help 
fancying to myself, that whatever is offensive in the 
rusticity of Scpuish manners, will, under such training, 
be speedily dispelled ; and when I meet, where I now 
reside, the village children, on their way to and from 
school, and witness their dvil address, which rather en- 
hances than impairs thdr native simplidty, I can ima- 
gine something like a classical character and elegance 
intermingling with our pistoral manners. 

The severity of the Scottish Reformarion discarded all 
the gayer scenes of the superstition which it superseded. 
Some of these still remain in England, too, interwoven, 
I bdieve, with the jpleasing remnants of Paganism. We 
have no Maypole m Scotland^— no Queen of the Ma^— . 
none of the rustic theatric represenutions which might 
have been the origin of the drama of antiquity. I fear 
most of our meetings of the youths of both sexes termi- 
nate in coarser and less innocent relaxations, from the 
want of those more elegant and imaginative amusements. 
But, widi the advancement of education, a happier and 
more refined taste in pleasures will be introduced ; and 
dance in ^e open fidd, bv the side of rairic streams, 
and where the broom and wild roses supplv natural 
wreathes for the heads of the maidens, will take the 
place of the crowded bam or the steaming alehouse. 

If these changes should ever be realised, there would | 
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be DO need for the erection of a Majpole in the beaati. 
ful village above alluded to. Nature has erected one, 
the mott uplendid and gorgeous that was ever danced 
round by shepherdesses or by fairies ; and the chill 
of the year seems to have had no effect in repressing 
its almost supernatural glory. It is a sycamore tree, of 
a Tery peculiar kind, which, in its first bursting into 
foliage, se«ms to be one ma^s of the most living gold, 
and throws off^ the sunbeams in dyes the most accord- 
ant to the source of light from which they came, and 
to the delicate season of young and dancing leaves. 
DifPeient places are remsrkable for their diffbrent beau- 
ties ; but I will venture to say there is no such tree 
to be seen as this sycamore— not for its size, though 
that is venerable—nor for tu form, though that is sym- 
metrical and oomplete^-but for that tinge of glory which 
sits upon it, and which seems almost to belong to w 
brighter world. There is nothing, indeed, so sacred or 
so marvellous which I could not imagine it to represent 
It might be the tree of good and evil In the midst of 
the primeval Paradise— or it might bear the golden fruit 
in the garden of the Hesperides — or it might produce 
the golden boughs which were borne as gifts to Proser* 
pine by those who were fkvoured with the permission 
to descend into the lower regions. There is almost in 
its aspect an appearance of life and intelligence ; and I 
should be aft-aid to plack a branch from it, lest drops 
of blood and a human voice should follow from the 
wound. It is around its sacred trunk that 1 would have 
the jronths and the maidens of the village to assemble, 
and card songs expressive of the pure slfections of the 
heart, and join in the dances of gaiety and innocence. 
I know I may be thought an enthusiast in my hopes 
of the improvement of the world ; but we shall see. 
^ In those vernal seasons of the year, when the air is 
calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness 
against nature not to go out, and see her richer, and par* 
ake in her rejoicing with heaven and earth."* So says 
the greatest, perhaps, of poets, and one of the noblest- 
minded of men. But as these vernal seasons, we see, 
often do not return to us without much check and dis- 
appointment, we must, even if we would enjoy them, 
walk by faith as well as by sight ; and it is only carry- 
the same faith a little farther, to throw oflT a still worse 
** sullenness," and to ^* partake in the rejoicing with 
heaven and earth,** not only of that material nature 
which lies around us, but of that high and spiritual na- 
ture which is everywhere concealed under the ^ human 
form divine.** 

Corilorjfhine^ Map 9, 1829. 



THE TWO PAINTERS OF GENOA. 

SyDerwent Conwmh Jtuthor of ** Solitary IFalktihrovgk 
■ nun^ Lands,*' **Pertonal Narrative of a Tburtkrough 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark,'' ^e, 

Etebt traveller who has made the round of Genoa, 
and who has been conducted by his cicerone through the 
Palaxso di Serra, must have observed, at the top of the 
great staircase, two pictures,^both, evidently, of the 
same lady, — and both, as obviously, caricatures. The 
following may be supposed to be the origin of this sin. 
guUr circumstance. 

Old Bandalino, the rich golcbmith of Genoa, died 
some few years after that diy had been delivered, by 
Doria, from the difliculties in whidi it had been involved 
through the silly quarreU nf Charles V. and Francis I., 
and when the foe aru had sprang into i^w, thou^ 
but transient life, under the invigorating influence Of 
freedom, and the shelter of a Durazso and a Serra. Ban. 
d^lno was prouder of being an artist than if he had in. 
b^ted the highest order of nobility ; and when, upon 

• MUten. 



her nineteenth btrth-day, the lovdy Oiolietta becnw 
the sole possessor of her father's wealth, and the iid« 
as well as the handsomest woman in Gdioa, iha Unai 
the possession clogged with the unwekome cooditioo, 
that, within one year, she should beeome the wife of ao 
artist. 

Giulietta, althouah anrronnded by every luzofyri. 
though her honae ralf^ht have been cslled a pslaai, 
fVom the exoelknee of its architecture, the ricJiQea of 
its decorations and sculptured vasas, and stsraa ui 
fountains that adorned the inner courts,— though khebid 
her sedan chair, and her running footmen,— yet Oisli. 
etta fretted unceasingly, on account of the hsrd eoodi. 
tion by which the enjoyment of her inheritsnee wm fa. 
tered ; not because the lovely Genoese found bcr secret 
wishes thwarted by the con^tioo. nor bccsooe she fieh 
any unconquerable aversion to the holy state of ma. 
trimony, — but because she disliked any dictstioo in a 
matter of this kind. Time passed on« and the coodidoe 
was as far from fulfilment as ever. Had OioUeits Jwa 
of a diflTerent temperament, she would have spumed the 
riches which were to be secured only by compliaooevitii 
so arbitrary a command ; and would liavepcnnittodbcr 
uncle, Valetti, who already began to look scmunixioglr 
St his niece*s posseuions, to take them all; Iwtmefa 
was not Giulietta*s disposition. She wss proud of li. 
ving in a house like a palaxzo,— .proud of her gallery of 
sculpture and 'painting, — and proud of sU thst diitiD. 
guished bcr from thedsnghtcr of a plebeian s sad^ then, 
fore, .Giulietta was firmly resolved to fulfil tbecoiMfati« 
upoii which alone these distiiictions depended. Ooeon* 
eolation, indeed, the fair Gcinoeae posseited she bad a 
choice of artists ; for it may easily be believed, that si 
sooner were the terms upon which she inherited Bnda. 
lino*s riches known, than all the artists of Geoos veie 
at her feet. Alany times did the noble MsfqoiB di 
Serra, the patron and friend of her fsther, and himdf 
a painter of no mean note, oondeoeend to adviie vitk 
Signora Giulietta, and to recommend the speedy sdos. 
tion of the only one of the two alternatives which voeU 
put her in die possession of her father's wesltb. fiaic 
Fazenzi or Castello, there waa no ardst in Ocnos spoo 
whom the choice of Giulietta could possibly hate CiUcb : 
she loved neither ; and, as the claims of both to eicH- 
lence in the arts were reputed to be equal, the dcdand 
her intention of bestowing her lumd upon him vhoihosM 
paint the best portrait of her ; and it wss ooomttded 
that the portrait should be presented at the falaao^ 
Serra on the morning of her twentieth birth-dsy— pve- 
dsely one year from the death of Bandalino— and that 
judgment should be pronoaneed by the Jllar4ai^ «h0 
was the first amateur artist in Genoa.— Pass we nov it 
the eiudio of Farensi. 

** How intolerable an faiterrapUon,** ssid Faiessi* ai 
it was announced to him that Signor Valetti was io the 
ante-chamber. Farensi was sitting m his ttudio, cos- 
templating a picture which he had just piaefd io the 
most advsntageous light ; it was the face sod best of a 
young female, and the finishing touch of the pstotervai 
yet wet upon the thick tresses that veiled her boaeok 
Farenai hastily turned the picture, and desired thst Va- 
letti should be admitted. '' How now ?** ssid VaM 
as he entered ; ^•^ to-morrow the birth.day of theSignon 
Giulietta, and where fs thy painting ?**— ^ The pi^nn 
is ready,*' repUed Farensi. "Andsoisthyrivsl*^"i^ 
turned Valetti «' I have but now kf^ ban; he had 
just thrown down his brush ; it is a choice picur^ Fa- 
rensi ; — ^but show me thme An eaceUeot piemit,**iw 

Valetti,— '< a most excellent pietnre; hot'* ^^Bot 

not equal to Castello's, yon would say.**— " £q"*l- 
nay, superior to his," conthmcd Valettit •* bat not »• 
likely to please her for whom itiir^ksignedt— Csotefi*]! 
is the portrait of a more beaatifiil eoontsoiDee.** A 
pause ensued, both cootinoinff to look at the pM*> 
*< I waa almost so maoh yonr §4lod,** lerained VsM 
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'^■8 to wiib, A few oKKiiciitei ago, thai I had jour ri- 
Tal*s picture onder mj bruth for one second, and I 
vonld spoil that angelic smile which hovers round her 
lipe .rd make a caricature of my niece.**.-^^ Would 
that joa had !**.said FateozL '' Naj,*' returned Va- 
letti, *^ that is jour business, not mine ; but Gastello 
sups with roe to-night,—! hate got some Greek wine 
tbiu will hardly let him lea? e me tiil after midnight^— 
all will be still at elevenr— lod you know the way to his 
apartments.** Valetti took his leave, and a squesxe of 
the band showed him that his hint should not pass 
diaccgarded. When he was gone, Faienzi continued 
to ruminate upon what had passed. Valetti he knew to 
be one of the greatest rogues In Oenoa ; but he was un- 
able to discover how roguery could in this matter ad- 
vantage him: — true, he was Giulietta*s uncle, and, 
eooicqoently, her hev, in case of her not fulfilling the 
coodiiioa apoo which slie inherited her father*s pos- 
•eations; but it was impossible to imagine how he 
could be influenced by sbister motivet in his profes&ions 
of ftieodship for one of the rivals for the hand of his 
nicoe^ since the success of the other would be equally 
£atal to his own wishes. 

Not many minutes after Valetti left Farenzi, he pre- 
■ented himself at the tiudio of Gastello, whom he found 
emi^oyed nearly in the manner he hs[d represented to 
bis rivaL ** Ah I Gastello,** said he, ^^ you may bum 
jonr brushes when you please, Farenzi wiU carry off* my 
niece.** — *^ Have you seen his picture?** demanded 
Gastello. <' It is OiulietU herself,'* returned Valetti; 
^ it is Ginlietta herselt ; your picture,** continued he, 
turning to look at Gastello*s work, ^^ is tlie portrait of 
a pretty woman, — but it is not my niece ; her eyes, 
Caatello^— it is there thst Farenzi has shown his skill. 
So truly am I $four friend,** added he, taking Gastello 
hj the band, and throwing into his countenance an ex- 
piiession of sorrow, ^^ that since I know I cannot myaelf 
inherit my niece*s estates, there is no roan in Genoa 
whom I would more willingly see in my place : even 
now, when Farenzi left roe for a few rooroents, I was 
almost tempted to take up his brush, and make a carl- 
catureof my niec; .**—<* There is then no remedy,** said 
Caatcllo. *^ There is nothing without a remedy,** re- 
plied Valetti, <* so as we have but courage to attempt 
it.**— ^^ Show roe how," returned Gastello, '' and I will 
prove to you I know how to estimate a kindness.**^- 
*^ Farenzi sups with me to-night ; it is only vaulting 
over his garden wall, when the clocks strike eleven,.. 
for he will scarcely leave me till midnight ; it is full 
mooot and the picture cannot be mistaken. Nine, to- 
monow morning, is the hour appointed by the Marquis; 
and the discovery and the hour will arrive together.*'— 
^< At eleven, then, Faienzi will be absent ?**—<' Even 
io,** said ValeUi, aa be left the room. 

As eleven tolled from the church Dill Annonciada, 
Farenzi md Gastello . stole softly, each towards his 
riwal*s dwelling. ViUetti had posted himself in a con- 
venient place, to enjoy the success of his stratagem,— 
aod, soon after, he saw the two artists, muffled up, pasa 
each other, atod in a little while return. It was now al. 
moat midnight, and Farenzi and Gastello, each satisfied 
in hia own mind that he had jnade a caricature of his 
riwal*a performance, and secured his own success, threw 
himself upon his bed, havmg first neatly folded up his 
own picture by the liglit of the. moon, to be ready 
agatost morning. It so happened, that both the artists 
slept until it was almost time to pitsent themselves be- 
fore the Marquis, and hurrying on their doublets, and 
takiof^ the pictures under their arms, they hastened to 
the Palazzo di Scrra. The rivals were admitted, the 
Marquis was seated with Giulietta at his right hand, 
and tbe priest, who was to unite bet to- the successful 
faiwiiHaf<s on his lafL. The artists unfolded the pictures, 
and srcseoted them to tbe judge. «^ What ! villains,** 
said n$9 the moment ho. cast his eyes upon thein, *^ are 



yon in league to insult my protege, the Lady Giulietta, 
by caricaturing her ?** at the same time turning the pic- 
tures to the astonished painters. The artists looked at 
the pictures, — then at the Marquis, — then at Giulietta, 
— 4md then at each other, and almost at the same in- 
stant, the truth flashed upon them both — that each had 
in his turn been made the dupe of Valetti The Mar- 
quis listened to the detail, and then spoke as follows :.« 
^^ Vou,*' said he, addressing the two painters, '^ have 
proved youreelves unworthy of this prize, by hsving 
endeavoured to gain it by dishonest means. As for 
Valetti, his claim I defeat thus :** and, uking Giulietta 
by the band, he led the way to the chapel, where all was 
already prepared for the nuptial ceremony. And so, the 
two painters were punished for their meanness,— Valetti 
gotnoihtogby his cunning,— Giulietta respected her fa- 
Uier*s will,— aod, if the AJa'rqnis married only a gold- 
smith*s daughter, he got the goldsmith's fortune along 
with her» and the prettiest woman in Genoa to boot. 



JANET AND THE CATHOLICS; 

OR, THE •< ARGUMENTUH AD UOMINBU." 

A ItlTUSDALE AVECDOTE. 

By Dr Gillespie, 

It has frsquently been observed, that our Scottish 
peasantry are possessed of a natural sagacity, which of- 
ten places them, in matters of common-sense, more than 
upon a level with tlie upper ranks of society. Of this 
observation, the follovuig anecdote may serve as an il- 
lustration. 

All Scotland is aware of the existence of the once 
noble, and, we earnestly hope, soon again to be ennobled, 
family of Nithsdale. The Maxwells of Mun«hics are 
the representatives of this family, and, with a consistency 
which doss them credit, continue still to adhere to the 
long persecuted, but now happily emancipated, religion 
of their fathers,.~to that religion in the faith of which 
Lady Winnifred Nithsdale lived snd died, who, with a 
pTef«nce of mind, and a ulent almost unequalled in the 
annals of affection, rescued her husband, after the re- 
bellion of fifteen, from the Tower of London. 

Almost 40 or 60 years ago, a poor widow woman 
tenanted a small cottage, which she held of the laird, 
through the agency of his factor. This poor woman 
had seen better days, but her daughter had been decoy* 
ed into matrimony, misery, and death, by an Irish dro- 
ver ; and her eldest son, who succeeded to his father*s 
lease of a good farm, had lost himself in chat slough- 
of.despond, cautionry. The second son had gone to bed 
in a sloop, which rode at ArbigUnd quay ; but never rose 
again, as a Sol way spring-tide laid the vessel during the 
night on her beam-ends, and she immediately filled, so 
that all hands perished. The poor woman, at an ad- 
vanced age, and from the circumstance of her husband*a 
having rented for some years a farm of Munshies, was 
permitted to remove to a remote cottage, where she had 
a kail-yard and a cow*s grass allotted to her. The once 
young, sprightly, and playful Janet, had gradually ri« 
pened into the careful, charttaUe, and even gash gude- 
wife, aod was now destined to settle down in her twilight 
of being into the hooded, stafP-supported, yet still saga- 
cious Janet. Old Janet was known to every body, and 
kind to every body, and, as she often expressed it herself, 
every body was kind to old Janet of the Divet Knowe. 

There are, and were, a great many loose characters in 
that neighbourhood, owing principally to the travelling 
Irish, dealers in cattle; but whether it was, that the 
story of her daughter's unfortunate marriage was gene- 
rally known amongst them, and consequently had its 
influence, or that they were naturally unwilling to com- 
mit depredations upon a being at once so esteemed and 
so helpless, tliese ragarouflins lighted their pipe at 
Jaoet*s turf, dried their habiliments, nsted their travtl- 



wearied limbt, and.departed with blessiogs on their lips 
^ to the kiod auld body** that harmed no one. Mauen 
went on in this smooth and comfortable waj with Janet, 
from year to year, without any further crooks in her lot, 
except what arose from disappointment, when a rainy 
Sabbath prevented her attending the preachings during 
the occasion. For it most be told, not less to the credit 
of Janet, than to that of her liberal and generous land* 
loid, that though both were steady and even xealous in 
their several creeds,'yet that neither molested nor traduced 
the other. The laird would pans Janet on Sabbath, as 
she travelled, under her tartan plaid and platted toy, with 
a bent back and a tottering step, churchwards, and re- 
ceive her acknowledgment with a smile as benignant as 
if Janet had been on her way, with others of hu house- 
hold, to her mass, or worship of the Virgin. 

The factor, however, as is not unfreqnently the case, 
was a man of a kidney somewhat different from his lord. 
Janet^s devotedness to her own faith appeared to him as 
a daily impeachment of his, and of his master^s, during 
a season when Catholic chapels were burnt in Edinburgh, 
and Popish riots got up in London. Instead, therefore, 
of bontnlting hisliup^ior on so trifling an affair, this 
man of zeal and parchment took upon nimself to warn 
Janefs cow from her free pasturage in the moss, against 
the ensuing term. To Janet, her cow was her all. What 
did all her weekly earnings at the big and the wee wheel 
amount to, in comparison with the sul>sistence which 
she drew firom her sweet and kimed milk, her orra cheese 
and pound of butter, which always brought about a half- 
penny a-pound above the market price ? To uke Janet's 
cow from her, and leave her her house, was a kind of 
truel mockery ; it was only giving her the means of pro- 
tracted starvation. AccordUigly, Jantt*s staff* was not 
idle for many days, weeks, and months, in her visits to 
the cottage, or factor*s hounr, which was hard by. The 
factor, however, was ineiorable, though polite to ex- 
cess. He was sorry — extremely sorry ; but really, du- 
ring these times, one could not be too cautious, and 
Janet*8 house was one of frequent meetings, Protestant 
prayer-meetings, and the grand cause~ was evil spoken 
of; and Immings, and helpings, and hangings, for con- 
science sake, were fast returning in high places ; and, 
in short, Janet*s cow, like the gudeman^s mother, was 
somehow always in the road, a great encumbrance, and 

a drawback on the letting of the farm ; and ^d in 

short, the factor was engaged— sorry he could not re- 
nudn any longer, and must wish her a very good morn- 
ing. 

Janet*s sagacity, and trust in her God, and, with all 
reverence be it said, in her earthly lord, did not even 
here desert her. She dressed herself hi her Sabbath, nav, 
even her sacramental attiie, in that very beaudfully 
striped and spotted gown in which she had been mar- 
ried, and away she set, making a slow haste towards 
** the Place,*' which stood at a distance of some miles. 
She arrived, unfortunately, on the day of a Roman Ca. 
tbolie festival—a day on which the Virgin in particular 
was supplicated. Not one of the servants, as is usual 
on such occasions, would admit <^ a heretic*' widiin the 
walls of the building ; and Janet had the mortification 
to find, that the very dogs had taken up their master's 
caose, and, unlike some dogs of the present time, were 
decidedly anti-Protestant. As good fortune, however, 
would have it,— and good fbrtune is at all times a wel- 
come and a valuable friend, — Janet chanced to catdi a 
gknoe of his honour, as he passed from one door to ano- 
ther. Her cough of arrestment was effective. His ho- 
nour halted, looked round, and observing Janet, waved 
her out of his presence ; but Janet understood her Bible 
and her interest better than to yield to one repulse. She 
took her seat, therefore, on the staurway, laid her fellow, 
tvaveller and support alongside of her, and, looking op 
to heaven for forgiveness for her trespass on the oon. 
fines of Papal dominion, remained immovable^ The 



poppy flictor, whose name was CrichtoB, and whoB Ui 
master had unwittingly spoiled oo accoontof hisfesisr 

Eretended religious seal, assailed Janet with abase, sBd« 
tying violent hands upon her penon, bad sctssUj 
threatened to thrust her down stairs by brute foroe, vka 
Janet, who abhorred Crichton, seixiBg ber stsff, ssd 
facing boldly her antagonist, caotiooed him te suad off, 
for if he presumed to Uy an unhallowi^ haod upgo bo, 
or so much as touch ber with his wee finger, not sU tke 
saints he impiously worshipped should be sble to isfe 
him from her vengeance. The dogs, who geoenUj 
take an interest in jairing and discordant noiics, vae 
immediately aroosed, and the whole inner court roog to 
their challenge. UU honour, luckily far Jsaet, te-^ 
peared, and, after having fisthomed the natnie of tiiedii. 
turbance, and dkmissed the factor with lekea of dia^ 
probation, heard and granted Janet*s petition, ioritiBg 
her, at the same time, through the inteimediate halliuo 
the kitchen, to receive some refteshmenl. 

As Janet passed along, hc^r eve was airsited lif m 
image of the Virgm Mary, which ovanpiead a tsUets 
altar at 'the upper eztreniity of the room. Jaaei't 
spirits were up, and consequently her courage was pra> 
portionally elevated ; she veatured to ancst bishoooiir*i 
attention, by an enquiry into the character sod porpMi 
of the image befere her. ^ That,** said the MsxveU, 
*' is the Virgin Mary, to whom we CathoUa pnj iltat 
she may be pleased to iotesoede for vs with ber sob.**^ 
^^ An what for dinna ye gang to the fountain beid at 
ance ?*' responded Janet instantly, and in a tone of d^ 
dJed reproach, mixed with pity. ^ 1*11 tell your beiMir 
how it fared wi* mysell, in a caae ye ken o*. I gsdehsg 
and dreich to that vile creature CrkhiOB, bat 1 ndghi 
as well hae bidden at hame; be neither had thepovw 
nor the wi»h to serve me; bat« whenever I applied w 
your honour, the thing was dune at ance. M% at, ]Pi 
maun tee himteU if ye wish to be served.** 



HUMBUG. 

SyJokn Maicolm, Author of** Tke Buccanmt'' ".TWm 
of Field and Flood,'^ ^c 

Da JoHirsox defines humbug to signifjiciiDpeiHiai 
—an explanation wbidi- does not convey the pnptf 
meaning of the word. H umbttg bean the sane lehtJA 
to imposition that compliment does te fidsebood ; it isa 
kind of delicate deception, affording pleasure bodi to its 
author and its object. To the lattn, because happjoai 
consists in betog well deceived ; and to tbe foraur, b^ 
cause it excites the flattcarhig consdousnen of lopsiv 
sagad^, thereby piodudng a self-oomplsoeBt iaiaflii 
chitckUff usually expressed by the phrase, ** Isngblog 
in the sleeve.*' Itnuneoveraffbidaadelightfbltcsiiaiof 
to many of our moat refined pleasnses, to which it itsadf 
in the relation of cuny to rioe— ^ving a high idiA 
to what would otherwise be rather insipid. But pcfiwp* 
my meaning will be better understood by staling a csie 
or two in pohit. 

X believe most peopb will alfow, that there sirlrv 
pleasantcr things than a bottle of prime ^^^^f*^ 
shared with a friend on a sultry summer eviewgl ^ 
how much is the enjoymcntheighteitedif you hare ka 

enabled to enjoy the ethereal draught at a tiiiiog <>* 
pense, in oonsequence of having galled the gcstkoa 
of the excise. 

Again, fiirting with a young lady's foot ondcrtbi 
table is, doubtless, an degant, innocent, and ^'"'^^ 
tive amusement, espedally if she hamien to be so bv- 
ess ; but bow immeasurably is the pleasure etslted, oy 
bdng coupled with tht chonmstance of a graff sod JN- 
loos gusidun seated at her dde, to whom— while ia tbe 
act of making secret impreseione upon his pM«S^ 
you are all^ the while deacanthig upon Catholic onsiia- 
padflb, or depracatiag tbe loose oMiida of the ago. 
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WidMMt hunbog, ■oelet]^ ootild not cziit In itt pre- 
IMribhed state. What, for tnttanoe, would become 
o€ thoie tfU mnd icieDces which have fimr tbnr object 
tho repiir and impTOfement of the hammii body — the 
sabfect of humbag ftom top to toe ? — for what are Ala* 
ouior oil and eorn^plaster ? Can the latter pluck ftom 
oar toes ** a rooted lonow,** or the former retain the hair 
nponour henda when disposed to take its leave ? — alas, 
DO ! the corns will remain., and the hair will drop awaj ; 
suid the only certain enre for baldness, after all, will be 
found in that old hackneyed thing — a wig. And what 
is phrenology — founded upon bnmps and bones— itself 
a hon0 of contention ?— wiiat, but a tiresome, fantastic^ 
impudent, and soperannnated humbag. 

And now a word or two upon medicine. When last 
in London, I obserred in several of the principal streets, 
Aod especially the Strand, numbers of slow.marching 
pcdcatnans, bearing aloft large and signpost-looking 
boards, whereon was p1acard»l in .large letters, ^ Dr 
Eadj ;*' then followed the name of 'the street, and the 
No. of the house where that great man resided ; and 
last, to make assurance doubly sure, but printed in very 
small type, (as if the information was meant to be con- 
veyed in a whimper,) were the words, ^< first door round 
the corner.** 

Struck with the unpretending cliavacter of this an- 
Bouncement, — Admirable man ! — thought I— but bom 
in coo late an age of the world, and ^' fallen on evil 
days ;** thy excessive modesty will never do— thou dost 
not tell ns in what thy great excellence consists, and 
what diseases are the peculiar object of thy care. Dr 
Solomon proclaimed the name and nature of his genial 
restorative to the very ends of the eanh i but, unlike 
him of the Balm^ thou boastest of no universal panacea, 
sfficacioot alike in consumption and inflammation I 
Thoa blasonest forth no list of cures, vouched by the 
names of thy grateful and renovated patients, such as 
dascer like a doud of witnesses around the panegyrics 
on the Balm. In this age of obtrusive quackery and 
pcwtensioQ, thy retiring modesty wBl be allowed to blush 
m the shade, unnoticed and unknown. Seldom wilt 
thoa feel puUes or pocket fees — save when, percbance, 
some luckless wighi, pining with secret ails — which, 
like maid4fn*s love, have been rankling nnrevealed — 
wooed by the nature of thy announcement, and the si- 
lence and secrecy connected with the idea of ** first door 
round the comer,** makes a pilgrimage to thy temple of 
health, and seeks, at thy hands, a relief to his sor- 



(wonders of the world than Napoleon or Oliver Crom- 
well—those conqnermg, canting, and splendid bum- 
bugs. And men and things — the mightiest and the 
meanest — the nortli-west passage and the Thames Tun- 
nel—antiquarian relics and Bd£sst almanacks— popes, 
sutesmen, smoke-doctors, and curers, or rather kiliers» 
of bugs— are they not all humbugs ? 



Having thus soHloquiied myself into fedmgt of vene- 
ration for the doctor, I had almost made up my mind lo 
obtain the honour of his acquaintance, although I saw 
no osber way of accomplishing that object than by ddl- 
ing at the *< first door round the comer,** and, by feigned 
indisposition, worming myself into some of the secrets 
of ^lat wisdom which seemed so obstinately to court Uie 
shade, wiien I lecoUected that such a mode of introduc- 
tloo would cost me a guinea— a drcumstanoe which 
made me pause and reflect. 

What — thought 1, upon mature consideration— if, 
after all, I have made a wrong interpretation of the doc* 
tor*a placard, and if its t^fmiir^ modesty, in reality, im- 
|diea aoch celebrity as to render the mere mention of his 
name and residence soffiiient announcements to the 
public? 

This view of tiie matter cerUinly gave a very difl^. 
ent turn to his chsracter ; and yet, so much do the ex- 
tremes of impudence and modesty resemble each other, 
that the one explanation «eemed just as likely to be cor- 
rect as the other ; and the reader, I dare say, has, by 
this time, anticipated what, upon enquiry, I foimd to be 
the ease— vix. that the whole placard afiair was a piece 
of exquisite huinbng I 

After all, — sighed I, upon making the mekmch<dy 
discovery, — ihe doctor is not worse than the other great 






TRADITIONS OF THE PLAOUB IN SCOTLAND. 

By Robert Chamben, Avthor of the « HuUnies of the 
Scottish RebeUion,^ ^c. fc 

Iir numerous places throughout Scotland, spots are 
shown, where, sccording to the belief of the common 
peopL*, *'' the plague was buried.*' It is now happily 
so long since this dreadful epidemic afflicted the coun- 
try, that few know what is implied by this tradition, or 
even what the plague was. All that is generally to be 
learned from the populace upon the subject, simply is, 
that within this mound, or beneath this stone, lies thk 
Plague, and no one would break the one or remove 
the other for any consideration short of life and death. 

Owing to the depressed, or rather non-existent, state 
of the medical science in ScotUnd previous to the be- 
ginning of the last century, and the meagreness of al- 
most aU the public records, still less is to bo learned re- 
specting the plague from written than from oral sources. 
When it last appeared in Edinburgh in 16i5, such was 
either the paucity or the inefficiency of the native phy- 
sicians, that the magistrates were fain to employ a fo- 
reign empiric named Joannes Paulitius, at the salary of 
eighty pounds Scots per month, to attend the innume- 
rable sick. The Council Register of the period presents 
only the edicts which the magistrates issued on the dis- 
astrous occasion— most of which, though apparently 
very judicious and eff*ective, give us no idea of the symp- 
toms or treatment of the disease. The records of Par- 
liament show little more than that it was occasionaUy 
found necessary to remove the legislative body from an 
infected to ao uninfected place. And even in the mi- 
nute chroniclers of the time, such as Birrel, Balfour, 
&C., we oiUy find such notices as that *' y« peste was 
knawin on Tuesday to be in Simon Mercerbanks hous,** 
or that perliaps it '^ had arrivit fra. Perthe sum tyme 
last week, and >• Parliament had yf for lifted.'* 

In the utter absence of all authentic intelligence upon 
this curious subject, tradition, feeble as it is, may surely 
be allowed to lift up its voice. The few memoranda 
which I have been for^nate enough to collect, are not 
of course so confidently to be relied upon as may, in fu- 
ture times, the M^ical Journal's papers on that grand 
child of " )• peste"— the Typhus Fever. Yet, as it is 
proverbiallv allowable, in case of ^* not petting preach- 
ed in the Itirk, to sing mass in the qui;:r ;" and as a 
Scottish school-boy of the last age, who could not obtain 
the grand prize of a copy of the New Testament, would 
have never thought of rejecting, on that account, his own 
proper premium of the tale of King Pepin, so ought the 
public by no means to despise the uncertain succeda- 
neum of history, which, as a distinguished modern poet 
once observed, has many more at^actions than its prin- 
cipal,— 

" And can we My which cheats the most?" 

In a wild and secluded spot in Teviotdale, a consi- 
derable mound of earth is shown, under which, it is 
said, tlie plague was buried. There is a singular and 
awful distinctness in the tradition connesisd with this 
spot It was originally, say the people, a eoctage, which 
contained the large family of a poor shepherd. At the 
pnsent time, no trace of a place of hatiitation ia disoem- 
ible; it is a plain ordinary-looking hillock, upon the 
feurfbee of which the sward grows as green, aad the field- 
daisy blooms as aweetly, as if it were not,, what it is, 
the tomb of human misery and mortal dississ Th# 
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plague WM introduced into this house hj a piece of 
finery which the shephcrd*s wife purchased from a wan- 
dering pedlar, and wore for some time upon her bead. 
She was speedily seised with the dreadful distemper, and 
took to her bed. Some of the children alM> beginning 
to feel aff.c^ed, the shepherd himself went to the near- 
est farm-house to seek assistance.- The irihabitanu of 
this place, alarmed in the highest degree for their own 
safety, rose in a body, and, instead of atte-npting to re- 
lie?e tb^ infected family, spread the intelligence to the 
Bejghbours, who, being equally apprehensive with them- 
selves^ readily joined th^m in the dreadful decision, that 
mercy to individuals should be postponed to a regard /or 
the general health. With this resolution, and disregard- 
ing the intreaties of the poor shepherd, they went en 
massCf and, closing the door upon the unioriunate fa- 
mily, proceieded to throw up earth around and over the 
cottage, till it was buried at least five feet beneath the 
surface. All the time of this operation, about half a day, 
the inmates, aware of their fate, cried dreadfully ; and 
it was not till a large turf had been laid upon the top of 
the chimney, and a deep stratum of earth deposited over 
all, that their wailings were heard finally to subside. 
The shepherd is described as having for some time gone 
round and round the place like one demented, uttering 
fearful cries, and invokmg Heaven to save his family, 
till at last, b:;ing driven away by the people, he departed 
from the awful scene in a state of distraction, and was 
never more heard of or seen in that district. 

Whether it was customary, In the country, to resort 
to such cruel, though perhaps justifiable, measures as 
the above, I am unable to say. But spots almost pre- 
cisely aimilar to that in Tevioidale are pointed out as 
the burial-places of the plague at Nether Minsion, in 
Tweedsmuir, where the shepherds are scrupulous to 
prevent their sheep from feeding within the little circle 
which enclosed the tomb of the plague ; and near Prest- 
wick, in Ayrshire, where are also shown the ruins of a 
house, built by Kobert Bruce, for the reception of le- 
pers, still called King Case. In order, moreover, to 
show that individual suiF<;ring was little considered in 
eases where the public welfare was endangered, it may 
be mentioned as one of the rules of a leper-house at 
Qreenside, near Edinburgh, that the penalty imposed 
upon any inmate who should venture out of doors, was 
no less than death ; and that, with a view at once to the 
prevention of such a misdemeanour, and its prompt pu- 
nishment, a gallows stood constantly in terrorem at 
the end of the house. 

At Peebles, a place is shown in the neighbourhood of 
the town where ^' the plague was buried.*' It is a low 
mound, like a grave, but much larger, situated in a 
markhy valley, called the Oytes. Children designate 
this place Samp8on*s Grave, probably on account of its 
appearing to be such a grave as would hold that scrip- 
tural hero, whose bulk is popularly supposed in Scot- 
land to have been of a piece with his strength. Besides, 
however, this place where *^ the plague was buried,** a 
comer of the churchyard (the north-east) b also shown 
as the place where '•*' the people who died of the plague** 
were interred ; and that this was always regarded with 
the same sort of superstitious horror as that which usu- 
ally invests unconsecrated places like Sampson*^ Grave, 
is proved by the circumstance of this department' of the 
burying-gnmnd not havmg been opened till within the 
last twenty years, when, it is said, there were not want- 
ing people who had their apprehensions for the conse- 
quences of such a bold measure. There seems to be a 
tort of contradiction in the traditions of Peebles upon 
this equivocal point, which may, perhaps, be settled if 
we can suppose that the churchyard was used on the 
last occasion of the infection, when people had become 
itened enough to know that the pest, contagious as 
above sU other diseases, ran na chance of spreads 
-^^wg, or injuring, the dead i and that 8ampson*s 
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Grave was the burial-place at a former period, the ta- 
dition connected with which survived the latter oocwiso, 
unafl^ected in its more superstitious details. To espUio 
further, it must be understood, that where solitary ipoti 
are pointed out as the grave of the plague, an ideattou 
to obtain that the la?>t Infected person or family vttba. 
ried there, and, like the *scape-goat scat abrosd into the 
wilderness, took away all daz^er /nnp the soniriDg 
community. 

Connacted with the p^ular remcmbranee of tk 
plague at Peebles, a curious drcumstancd is preiemd, 
whicit, if others will believe in it as firmly u mjidf, 
^^y go. far to settle the long-disputed qucstioasoMj 
modern physicians,—*^ Is the plague ufectioai kA 
communicable by the atmosphere, or contagious ud 
only to be imparted by the touch ?*' Wbea che dit> 
temper last visited the town, it is said to hare extend. 
ed no farther eastward than the DeaD*s Gaiter, t 
water-channel which then intersected the Uif^ Sunt, 
like tlie celebrated boundary of the Sanctuary st Holy- 
rood. All to the westward of this line wss dersr^ 
by the awful distemper, while the very first hoowtoiiie 
eastward, and all beyond, were perfectly uninfected. Tbii 
will remind the reader of the infected sod uniniiKted 
quarters of the Turkish capital, as described in the 
books of travellers ; but whether such messuressi tb«e 
regularly taken in the foreign cities still subjea to tiu 
plague for the prevention of contagion, were re^Med 
to at Peebles, is not recorded. - 

In the south-east comer of the old diorchyard of 
Bnmbank, in Perthshire, lie interred Margaret Onus, 
mond, wife of Sir George Muschet of hurabsnk, lad 
her three daughters, all of whom, according toa deoy- 
ed inscription on the tombstone, fell vietims to tiv 
plague, which, in the puritanical language of the peoad, 
is there styled, " the Visitarion.** 

A tradition of Kincardineshire favours thedieoryihit 
the plague is popularly believed to have bsd s bodilj 
form. On the farm of Mondynes, in the psriih of N* 
doun, and at no great distance from the banks of ihe 
river Bervie, stands, in the middle of a ploagbed field, 
a large stone^ underneath which the plague is niJ n 
have been buried. At the last occurrence of the pest 
in Scotland, say the country people, there dwelt is Ua 
district a benevolent warlock, who determined to fm 
his country for ever from the terrible destroyer. 6j 
dint of upells, he succeeded in drawing towards him (be 
whole material of the plague, and winding it op loosd 
his fingers, as people wind thread. The clew lescbed 
the size of a man's head before every panicle wuco}> 
lected. When completed, he took it in nis bands t»ti|s 
spot mentioned, put it into the earth, and covered it 
with this Urge stone. All this was done by spdU, tk 
power of which ceased when the stone was laui don; 
so that, according to the popular belief, if that vck» 
be removed, the ball would burst forth, explode, «» 
the plague would again overspread the counoy* 

When the plague occurred in Dundee, early is ^ 
sixteenth century, all the infected were compelled to I^ 
tire from the town, and either reside in the subaria « 
bivousck in the fields without the walls. A msssnv 
fragment of the ancient wall of the town, contsioiog the | 
gateway of whatiscalltdtheEast Port, still RinaiDS in ^ 
of the.streeU of Dundee. Upon die top of this, M^ 
art, the celebrated Reformer, is said to have P^**^ 
to those infected with the pestilence, who lay spoe the 
ground below. It has survived all the rest of Uie vsU, 
and was lately repaired at^aoaiderable expense oatoi 
reverence for the memor3rof Wishart. , 

Amidst the ruins of the andent CoUegiate Chm^ " 
lUethvin, in Penhshire, it is populariy believid thsts 
vast treasure lies concealed. This, it is said, woiddMt 
have been permitted to lie so long, had it not been as* 
derstood that the plague -was alM buried in the stfse 
places and would burst out if any eieavatkms «CR ^' 
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tempted. Some ezoBTftdoos vers onee attempted bj the 
eoentry people ; but, before thej had got inanj feet be« 
ocaih Uie surfiiM, a nuspidoas-looking vapour aroae, and 
a low terrible voice was heard to Yociferate, as horn some 
remote recess of the groand, *^ Let sUcpiog dogs lie !*' 
whefeapoa the shovels and mattocks were instantly 
abandoned by the adventurers, whose task no one has 
ever since thought of resuming. 

At Linlithgow, there is preserved a curious relic of 
the plague— namely, a coffin or box, which was used in 
coQveying all the persons who died of that distemper to 
their last abode. 1 1 possesses no peculiarity of appearance, 
except that it seems calculated to contain a body of the 
Jargestsise, and that the bottom is a lid, moving on hinges, 
with a pin, which serves by way of lock. The tradition of 
the town beafs that the bodies of the dead were conveyed 
to their graces successively in this general coffin, and, 
when brought over the' hole, permitted to drop in, by 
merely iHthdrmwing the pin. This indecorous mode of 
intemient, so opposite to the ordinary customs of the 
SccAtish people, presents us with a dreadful idea of this 
disorder, and of the hardening effisct which its ravages 
gradually produced upon the feelings and ordinary sym* 
pathies of htimantty. 

<^^ TradUion§ of tht Plague in Edinburgh^** la our 



NATIONAL POBTRV — ANRCDOTB COXCBRNINO 
TUS POEMS OK BVSLSi. 

n^ Dr Memet, Author^ the « Life cf Canowh'* ** Hii* 
toiy ofSculpiure, Painiingf ArchUecture,** ie» 

«' SieUm le If u«e tu le tombe, • qusndo 
II tempe eon sue frcdde all vi spans 
I mamii e I* o«ss, quell Dae fan lieti 
Di lor canto In deaerti, e I' srmonia 
Vince di mille e miLe anni il lileniia T 

Turn expression, National Poetry, is frequently, but 
without due discrimination, applied to designate the 
entire poeical literature of a country. The lets ex- 
tended import of the phrase marks that species of de- 
scriptlYe snd sentimental poetry which embodies in a 
lore— familiar and dear to a whole people — ^their pecu- 
liar customs, localities, traditions, feelings, emotions, 
and interests. To compositions of this class, which 
constitute not the lesst afflicting of those ties that bind 
man to the soil thst gave him birth, it is singular to 
eonatdsr how smsU a portion of the extant poetry of all 
ages can rightly l>e assigned. 

What is generslly termed the National Poetrv of 
Greece, is chiefly historical, or Innrrofring its incictents 
from distant tradition ; in both instances, indeed, the 
poet addom, if ever, travels beyond the interests and 
connexions of his country ; but his scenes and charac- 
ters are grand abstractions, in which there could rarely 
have been entertained an intensity of indiridual fellow- 
ship. Every Greek was taught to venerate his country 
as the birth-place of unconquered ance<itors — as the land 
of genius ; but seldom is lie called upon to love it as the 
hocne of those charities, the sweets of which he himself 
was actually enjojring. 

In this particular aspect of the subject, Roman poetry 
ia BttU more barren ^ nationality. Both in Greece and 
Italy, the *^ rural mus?,** — where her labours were not 
merely descriptive,— derived her themes from sources 
sltogether artificial and unnatural. In all instances, 
poetry was more the acquirement and solace of the 
leAiicd and refined-, than the '^household words*' of 
the people. 

Onr limits do not permit us to extend these principles 
CO modem poetry, nor to in? estigats how far the different 
nations of Europe are possessed of a poetry tmly and iiu 



dividually nationaL But we are not sure that, even in 
the poetry of Englsnd .that native land of dierished 
homes and warm nearts-^one entire work, or one writer, 
could be pointed out» welcome alike, and understood 
from the cottage to the palace. In contradistinction to 
this, tlie allusion we are about to make to Scotland and 
to Bums must have already been anticipat.'d by the 
reader. Bums is the poe( who, above most others, has 
«ucoet>ded in giving to his countrymen a language and 
imagery universally felt and appreciated— who has in- 
v6at^, with dignified and attractire influence o«er the 
aff'ections, circumstances and characters whose very 
commonness makes their actual occurrence pass un- 
heeded — preserving still their lowliness, their truth, and 
tlieir simplicity. In this he has perhaps shown a more 
exquisite perception of poetic beauty and of natural feel- 
ing, than is required to array, in all suitable splendour, 
the most gorgeous scenes— or spirit*stirring events— or 
even to rise *< to the highest heaven of invention.*' On 
this subject, however, abstrsct criticbm or profound 
speculation would avail Utile in illustrating our prin- 
ciples. These sie practical — and let an example of prac- 
tical influence tell of the power of the Scottish muse 
over the movements of the Scottish heart. The follow- 
ing anecdote b related on the faith of one— a solditr and 
Christian — who wime^sed the circumstances, and who 
now fills a hero's grave. 

In the grenadier company of a Scottish regiment, 
forming part of the British army in Spain, were two pri- 
vates. Known among their companions as the ^^ twa 
friens," from the st^ineas of their mutual attachment, 
and otherwise much respected for propriety of conduct. 
In one of the last skirmishes which took place among the 
Lower Pyrenees, when our brave fellows drove their op- 
ponents from one intrenched lieigbt to another, to the very 
confine of the *^ sacred territory," one of the '* friens" 
received a severe wound in the thigh. During the few 
weeks in which our troops were in cantonmenu previous 
to entering France, the wounded of the regiment in 
question lay in a church, and among them the indivi- 
dual now mentioned ; — his friend, in the intervalsof duty, 
most affectionately watching over him. On one occa- 
sion our informer, while visiting and cbeerins the sick 
of his own company, finding himself pUceif within a 
few feet of their bed^ but in a position where he remained 
unseen, could not forbear stopping to admire the b«dba- 
viour of the two friends ; and, as he confessed, his heart 
melted, even to tears, on hearing their eonversation. 
^' Jamie," said the wounded man, *^ I feel sae Strang 
the day, that I fain wad hear you read to me."— ^ i 
am most willing," replied his companion ; '^ but I fear 
we can get nae books here, an* it is far to my quarters, 
and ye ken I dinna like to leave you.**— *^ Look," was 
tlie answer, ^^ in my knapsack, there is twa books there 
—the Bible and Bums' poems I If ye read," continued 
he, looking up to his friend with a grateful smile, ^ I 
dinna muckle care which ye get*' But seeing his com- 
panion look grave and rather displeased, the patient im- 
mediately added— *< Oh dinna think, Jamie, I under- 
value the word o* truth, or wad compare the divine vo- 
lume wi* ony human production ; but what I mean is, 
that in my present condition, my mind, when ye read 
Bums, would be sure to turn upon something gude, for 
bis descriptions are sae clear and sae sweet, that they bring 
ither days and ither places to mind-.my pains are for- 
got,— my thoughts wander far away,~our ain hame 
rises before me, wi' its green knowcs, gowanR^ and glint- 
ing bom,— 4ind oh, Jamie, I think upon my mither, 
and upon Jeanie,— and my lieart, a* the same as wi* the 
Bible, rises to God, through whose kind providence I 
hope to return, never to leave them nor Scotland mair !" 
The soldiers mingled sobs and tears togsther.«-To the 
reader we leave the inferences. 
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THE PROVERBS OP SOLOMON. 

By fTiltiam Tennant^ *'- Author of Antter Fair^*^ ^c 

Vf§$ rm mt^nhm rtff htfamv/Amrttf^ iurtt rm ^ty/Amra 
rv tTMju« lyi itfog T§ rm ^u» »« kvBpa/wtfm iihvsi, 

M. AntonlBi. Lib. Ui. 13. 

Plui pxodesC, t! ptacft p r g cep U lapientlc teims. led ilU in 
pf oi ppt tt tiki flC in uui shit, qosB li multa quidem didkcrU; 
lad illk HOB habMi admAnuiiL 

Seneca, De Beuefic. 7. 

WcKX one to make choice of a pocket-book of pra- 
dential maximi, of every-dajr use and salatary practi. 
cabilitf, for the regulation of life, it should neither be 
the Bndiirdioo of Epictetus— nor the poetical precepts 
of Theognis — nor the Disiertationa of Antoninus — nor 
the Golden Sayings of the Seven Sages of Greece — but 
the Proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, king of I&raeL 
Pami]iariz3d aa we are from infancy with this precious 
manualy seeing it vended at penny-cheapness by iiine« 
rant hawken, and carelessly thumbed at old women's 
achools by the vulgarest of village children, we little 
eondder that it contains within itself a treasure of wis- 
dom, worthy of tlie name of the great Oriental prince it 
bears. It is King Solomon's proodeJ>t trophy ; it would 
do hoMOur to the gfeatest monarch, the greatest philoso* 
pher, that ever existed. It comprehends, in compendi- 
ous apsoe, all the nMst usefbl wisdom difiused through- 
out me voluminous disserutions, and moralities, and 
maxims of antiquity — the marrow, I may say, of the 
wisdom of all sages, and of all ages. Its rules for 
conduct aie distinct and intelligible, without any so- 
phistry t its observations on life strikhigly just, without 
any refinements of speculation ; its invitations to wis- 
dom attractive, without any ann, snifiee, or superficial 
embellishment. Even the memory, as subsidiary to the 
Judgment, is assisted by the equally balanced and con- 
trasted clauses into which each verse is, like the He- 
brew poetry, for the most part regularlv adjusted. 80 
simple are the precepts as to be comprenended even by 
the child t so profoundly wise, as to command the re- 
verenoe and sanction of the man of yean and expcri- 
•nee. Nor are they addressed to one sect of philoso- 
pliers, or to one people { they are of universal applica- 
tion, and of immediate, obvioua, reference to human 
oonduct and affairs : there is not a day, not an actkm 
in oor Hves, to which they cannot be squared and adapt- 
ed; they are accommodated to every country, every 
age and stage of life, every profession and class of so- 
ciety^ every divers' ty of civilisation. The king and the 
beggar, the simplest rustic, the profoundest statesman, 
may draw firom them excelleot counsel. And it may with 
eonfidenee be asserted, that any man that sallies out in- 
fo the complicated business of lifie, deeply impressed 
with the inflaenoe of this little volume, and uking i«s 
tules for his regulating chart, will conduct himself 
gracefully in every possible situation, and attain that 
honour, happiness, and prosperity, which are the neces- 
sary fruit of that prudence which it inspires. 

What a glory is this for the royal sage their author 1— 
for him, whose penetrating aagadty detected every wind- 
ing labyrinth of the heart of man,— who^ from the he^ht 
of his throne, cast his glance downward into the diffb- 
flive mass of society tlutt lay beneaA hfan, discrtmina. 
-ting t^ the Joys, -and wearinesses, and pain, of human 
nristenee, — and who, as an aniitltite to its sorrows, and 
«n enlivener to its pleasures, presented us with this in- 
estimable gift, the fruit of his meditations «nd experi- 
ence ! His personal glory, that of his wealth and his 
conquests, have disappeared ; but the fame of the man 
<^ whoJUM the world with proverbs^** is firesh in every 
land. -ffcHr much higher a glory is this than that of 
Uie multitude of vulgar Idngs and oppresaors I The 
memorials of Assyriiu) mooarcha^ their towers, their 
waUa, gardens, and sepulchres, are egtjngnished, mould- | 



ered down into the very soil that soppoited ihtsi, k- 
ving left not a trace ;— the monuments of Egyptian ty. 
raaoy exist only as immense encumbrances as tae csrtb, 
testifying to future ages their enormoos inatility, tad 
recalling (if they ever recall) the names of their ieund. 
ers only to be execrated as the debasers of the Ihhdsb 
race to the rank of beasts of burden :— .But the iUDe«f 
Solomon shall be ever ut tered with admiiatioo sod bim> 
iog, as that of one who not only ennobled banssitf 
by liis splendid personal example, but still cootinoci, 
by the influence of his heavenly wisdom, to refine, sad 
elevate, and render happy, our nature ;— .a name iai. 
perbhable througliout earth and her islands, 10 kqg ai 
wisdom h^* the princ^>al thing /'* 



THE GENERAL ASSEBIBLT. 
No. III. 

We mentioned in our last paper, that the Msteate 
of the Assembly has, for more than fifty jmrji fescnDj 
been chosen fh>m that party in the Scottish Omdi 
known by the name of the Moderate Pttrtf* It viilk 
right to atate what may probably be the csma of in 
almost exclusive possession of the Aloderatonhtp. Tbe 
truth is^ that, if not the most talented, at ksit tht 
wealthiest, mhiisterv of die kirk attach tfaemselv« ti 
the Moderate party ; we do not mean those who my 
have private fortunes, for such ministers are doubtlcs 
to be found likewise among tbe Evangelicals, but iboie 
who are in possession of the best benefices. Nov, nto* 
ated as the Itirk is,-^ts ministers, neitlier ss s cbuA 
nor as individuals, remarkably rich, — nay, tbe cfaudt, 
as a churchy and three-fourtha of its ministers, tht rcry 
reverse, — it is of the utmost consequence to ckct so h- 
fluential minister to the Aloderatorsbip. By bidt 
members of the Ai^semblv, the ofiice, which is ooetf 
great dignity, would bedeclined, as it is attended with very 
considerable expense, which a country minleler, viiki 
benefice of from £150 to £250, and with a Isiige fin Hj 
to provide for, could not afiford. The Scouiih 6«1S 
are all too poorly paid for the duties they perfxV} ^ 
are in general very unable to encounter extxaneoes a- 
penses for the sake of a short4ived honour. All tbf 
the MiKlerator receives to enable him to support bh 
rank, is £100 from the funds of the church, which is 
iMthing at all in comparison with his necessary tsfoA* 
iture during the sitting of tbe Assembly. If he ben 
Edinburgh minister (for the Assembly always awcts ii 
the metropolia) it b anodier thing, as he hss hi* o«i 
house, in which he can entertain his brethren; botif 
not— and it is very rare that he is — besides his other es> 
penses, which are by no means trifling, he mait li*< " 
an hotel ; he must payservant% &c. ; he must gins peb- 
lic breakfast every morning to. the fifteen Synod* of i|^ 
Scottish church in rotation ; and in shon, the XlW 
from the funds of the church will be found not to dor 
him one-half, if he supports his station with k*?'^ 
bility, aa the highest ecdeaiasUoal functionary ia v| 
chureh. This circumstance alone, therefore, ^^""^ 
a strong inducement to elect the Aloderator from that 
party, the miniaten of which are generally btticr btt** 
fioed than those of the Evangelical psrty. 

It la probably for thia reason, t gather widi snotwr 
we shall mention immediately, that then is ^^^^ 
oanvass for the Moderator*a Chair. The bmb^^ 
the court do not seem to trouble themadvss oincfa shHrt 
itt th^ know that there most be a Moderator, hot iwr 

aUow tbe leading members to manage the o^[^' 
iheir own way. Several great men have sat ia die JJ^j 
derator*a Chair, and, geMrally speaking, the soait m 
alwaya abown due dlscriminatkm, andaju^ hoay * 
piety and learning. There is one instance, however* » 
the contrary, which the Chon^of Scodand oaght 0| 
ceasingly to regret, and wfalcb, we doubt not, b>B7* 
its nunittan do legift, aaamoit unpaidMiaUt MP* 
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of-A gpBwt lOM, cqiuUlf diitiog«iihtd fgr bit riitiiet m 
be was for his high birth, whose name will not soon be 
forgotten in BcoiUnd, and to wboareacelloncci his ve- 
nerable friend, himself now also departed, and equally 
distlngoished for his virtues and his high birth, has 
paid a noble tribute. We allude to Dr John Erskine, 
whose life has been so ablj written by the late Sir Henry 
Moncrigff. Dr £rskine was brought irom a country 
pariah to the Oreyfiriacs Church in Edinburgh, was of 
#mpk fortune, and connecud with some of 5ie best fa- 
milies in Scotland. He was a man of piety and learn- 
ing, an admirable preacher, and a sound theologian ; 
be was the corre^Kmdent of Warburton, Bishop of Olou- 
ccater, the colleague of Dr Robertson, and the leader of 
the EvaDgelical party. Yrt this grc»t man was refused 
the only honour which the Kirk of Scotland can confer 
on its members,— that of being Moderator in the Gene- 
ral Assembly. There is an anecdote told by the late 
venerable Sir H« Moncrieff, in bis Life of Dr Erskine, 
jrbich is not unworthy of being here mentioned. Dr 
Erskine was once proposed as Moderator, and, alrange to 
say, the votes on both sides of the bouM were equaL Dr 
Robertson had the casting vote, and he gave it against 
Dr Erskine, his reason bein^ that his vote had been 
prt^engaged* A certain nuoister, a member of the 
coort, (we forget his name, as we have not Sir Henry*s 
work beside us,) on being asked by one of his brethren, 
when he came out of the eourt, if Dr £. wu elected, 
shrugged us his shoulders, and replied, << Not this man, 
but BarMos.** 

But there is another canae which materially infln«ncrs 
tbe election of a Moderator. The Moderates have 
been hitherto the leaders in the Assembly, and decided* 
1/ exceed the EvaugelicaU in number ; moreover, they 
are well supported by the ttUiugelden^ on the votes of 
thxee-fourths of whom they can always count. At what 
time the Moderates obtaiosd the masterv, it is needleu 
to enquire ; suffice it to say, that the innuence of Prin- 
cipal KobertsoD gave that pfi^y dignity and consistency ; 
and ever since his time, though the party waa powerful 
in the Aisembly many years before, th^ have retained 
their ascendency. These two parties art, of course, vio- 
lently opposed to each other— they are like the Tories 
and Wn^ in the House of Commons— the Ultras and 
the liberals : nay, on some subjects, the Evangelicals 
agpwnrimate ta the Radicals or Cebbettitcsv— cootHmd- 
bTwnrh-^fPj •"^, if they mav be credited, the General 
Assembly has as much needof nforaiation as the House 
of Commons. 

It is said, however, that the Evangelical party is on 
the increase in the Assembly, and that its adbctents will 
apeedily be the majority, and will materially alter the 
decisions of the court. Of this we have our doubts, 
for, notwithstanding the undeniable increase of the 
Evangelicals in the church, we greatly fear that th^ will 
never be able to keep their ground in the Assembly. 
We dull afterwards state the reasons whiefa ioduoe us 
Uiua to speak ; meanwhile we may observe, that on the 
wigoor of the proceedings of the Assembly at their an- 
nual eonvocatlDn, a good deal depends. Tbe Kirk is 
•nSTonnded by numerous opponents. The Scottish Epis- 
copal church is now rising with prosperity from her 
feebleness during the last century 3 the difoent saeta of 
^10 Seeedera are becoming every day more numerous ; 
tiiere are hoetsof minor sectaries, soch as Independents, 
MethodisU, Baptists, Swedenbor^aaa, Unitarians, Gkas- 
ices* dec who did not exist in Scotland a century ago, 
and Irfao ave now aetnated, espedaUy the Methodists, by 
the keenest spirit of proaely tinn. 

LETTERS FROM LONDON. 

^o. X. 

I BAWi been making a regulai tobr UMOf the laew- 
eat aigtoflf tbe MclrQppli% impe e t iiig tycqr one that 



in my way without regard to the standard of uti- 
lity or the fitness of thioss. Among the fairest and 
most curious of the pencilled tribe ii« the British Dio- 
rama, painted by Roberts and Stanfield, and designed 
to show tlie various efl^ts of light and shade. The 
nfi^li^nUp^ by whidi the pictures are brought before the 
eye is very ingenious, and the general effect wonderful. 
There is an astonishins appearance of reality about 
every scene. Through the wmdows of a Gothic pile, in 
which the aspect of the long dreary aisles almost chill 
the spectator, streams. in the actual sunshine, and, after 
shining upon pavement and niUar, disappears as if in- 
tercept by the dusk wing or a thunder-doud. One of 
the pictures repseseats the entrance to the village of 
Vtrex, in Italy. The paindog is good, and the subject, 
to me at least, captivating. The little village is girth- 
ed in by mountains, and, in looking upon it, I felt as if 
I had been the discoverer of a retreat yet unvislted by 
sin or soirow. In the disposition of light, the peculiar 
witcfaeiy of the Diorama is manifiratrd ;— the freshnesa 
of morning, the warm flush of mid-day, and the impe- 
rial purple of the best tints of evenmg, alternately im- 
part novel^ and truth to a scene in perfect harmony 
with the cherished fantasies of a romantic spirit. A 
view of the Temple of Apollinopolis in Egypt exbibiu 
the e&ct of the fierce African sun upon a gigantic mo- 
nument of the stupendous industry of the slaves of the 
chisael. The gloom of midnight is well imitated in a 
picture of the City of York, which is injured, how- 
ever, by an attempt to mimic the firing of the Min- 
ster a luse for tbs herd, one of whom completely 
overturned my enjoyment of the Diorama. The person 
of whom I speak was a well-dressed caitifl^about the 
age at whidi thrifty citiaeos grow rich. The man, I 
have no doubt, was worth a plum. He had tlie visible 
eharacteristics of ap adept in securities, home and fo- 
reign, and was sffffirpftf***^ by an unlovely female, 
^vgeously decoratedr They idaced themselves near 
me, while the Egyptian temple displayed its massive 
symmetry in the immediate presence of ^' the god of 
ghidness.'* I was wandering at that moment within 
sight of the everlasting pyramids. Suddenly the smooth- 
appaTflled caitiff addressed the unlovely female 2 *^ Ha !'* 
said be, gaping at the piaure. ^^ there's the York Min- 
ster, I calcukte,*' More rapidly than the genius of the 
lamp ever traniported Aladdin, did the vUUinous ob- 
servation of thii esjecrable cockney hurry me from the 
pihlimiiLif of Egypt to the abominations of Cbeapside. 

I have sddom spent an hour more satisfactory than 
in ^nspffting the collection of portraits for Lodge's 
great workTin the rooms of Messrs Harding and Le- 
ptfd. They are copies merely, but they are copies of 
authentic likenesses* by the best masters of English por- 
traiture, and they have been executed so as to abate no 
jot of the resemblance. The collection contains about 
two hundred portraiu of distinguished characters, whose 
names emblason the page of British history during the 
most interesting epochs between the reign of Henry the 
Seventh and of George the Thiid. Of the illustrious ar- 
ray, none so fixed my attention as Graham of Claver- 
hoosOi The expreasum of the face is searching, and the 
nether lip is curled as in scorn, but there is nothing 
petty inhis proud glance v-<'i^^ ^^"^ ^ ^ ^ presence 
of a man elevated by a sense of inborn nobleness, and 
the impreasion Is confirmed by the shade of lofty me- 
lanchcdy* whidi gifes a touching grace to the patrician 
ieatures of '« bonny Dundee.*' Sir Walter Scott has 
delated him well, if this be a correct resemblance. 

I entertain a ptofound veneration fiyr Italian genius, 
and it is, therefore, with reluctance that I express an 
unfavourable opinion of Signer Capello and his learned 
cats. The cau are ocKainly very comely and docile 
little quadrapeds, and betake themselves to their aUot- 
ted tasks with tbe most bcoomiog alacrity ; but, in my 
simple judffve^t, tbeir dexierify is not worthy of com- 
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piHwB wiik thttridaof nyBurojird*! moi^tjy tr die 
ftcta of the attoy MgatiM* pigi oducted ai Mne. I 
mast •dnity boweyer, that toe Laarocd eats dUpUy oon* 
Btd«ftMtt«:eAikiiife.frindiii|^. The owl at Waterloo 
bridpt, hoaotmbly mentloaed in the Libraiy of Enter* 
taioing Knovledge, It, I grkve tn hear, remoired from 
the tocne of his osefiil labeiira» I entertained a high 
iwpsct ibr the dennted, partly on aeeount of his personal 
meriti, and partly fWmi his wonderful resemblance to 
Losd OhanceUor Lyndhnrst. 

In a rooMi in 8t James* street, there b at present a 
Ibing phsnomenoo, who deeoyed a matter of four shil« 
Imgs from my unwilling pocket. This prodigy of pro- 
digies is announced as a female with a beard eight inches 
km^, large whiskers and mnstachios, aged 26, and a 
native of Pisdment. I was the sole Tishor in the exhi. 
bitkNi total, in a comer of which a monstrous dwarfish 
figare, tn a costiiflie of hateful vellow, beckoned me to 
approach a couch upon which it was perched. I ad- 
vanced, not without some nenrousness, when the odious 
wretch began to display Hs attractions, and to expatiate 
Bwm them in a vile mountain pateU. It defied iu 
mmpeau^ and uarbUed a long tuft of shining coal-black 
hair, ftointed to Its hirsute arms, and horrid grizxly 
beard, and parked fbrward itvsafikon-coloured chin, that 
I might convince mys^ tangibly that there was no 
deception. During these oper^ioos, the creature never 
ceased gibbering iu patois. Looking npon itsenonious 
head, wbkh, with the exception of the Tartar lock, was 
completely bald, and marking the unnatural play of its 
extravagant month, I began lo reflect that I, a soUtary 
Christian, might have been wiled by some diabolical 
agency hito a colloquy with one of the infernal imps ; so, 
without fingering the p ar ri ar ch sl omamcnu of the livfaig 
phenomenon, I bolted (mm the place, and never breath- 
ed freely until I reached the Horse Guards. 

A Mr Thooms Motley has Invented a new kind of 
wrought-iron arch suspemion-bridge, of which an inge- 
nious inodel is now exhibited in the Strand. It presents 
the appearance of a bow and string. A line runs along 
the top of the bow, parallel to the string, which line is 
connected with the string by vertical Knes. The string 
of the bow represenu the foot and carriage-way, and 
on the parellti line is niised a floor, with an arcade of 
shops, which is the gte»t novel fbsture of the design. 
A bridge of this Idnd otvr the Thames, from Charing. 
cn»ss to Kittg*s Arms stairs^ is hi contemplation. The 
plan seems peculiarly suited to the erection of ornament- 
al bridges. Another curious piece of mechanism is 
exhibited by Mr Young, #ha waa aomettme back a 
state prisoner in Poltugid. It is a model of the prison 
of the inquisitioo at Coimbaray and presents an appal- 
ling picture of the devilish ingenuity exercised by pnest- 
craft and fanaticism for the affliction of mankind. 

Matthews and Vates have conjointly commenced a 
spring ^< At Home** in the Adelphi. The chief perform- 
ance is tiom the pun repository of Mr Thomas Hood. 
It made the folk laugh immoderately, which was the 
principal object. Matthews gave anodier story In the 
character of the old Scotch lady, but I thought it a 
fiiilnre. The best of his new anecdotes is a real adven- 
ture—the stage-coach near Cariisle, on his Isst joamey 
from Glasgow to London. - H« hits off the pocvUaritieB 
of a Yorkshire farmer, a Glasgow merchant, and a Non 
thumlMan coachman, admirably. He also imitates Mr 
Brougham very foHdtoosIy. 

On Monday night, Mim Smithsoo reappeared before 
an English audienoe atCovent-Garden Theatre, after a 
long absence upon the Continent. The house was re- 
speoably filled, considering the lateness of the season, 
sind much anxiety was evinced to ascertain whether or 
not the returning waodercr, by diipla3ring new dahna 
upon pttbtfe approbation, would justify the unmeasttred 
etthwy of the arbHert of dranatie taalo In the Uvsly ca- 
pitaTof Fhmee. Whea Ae inade her. «Mry npcA 4lie 



hoards, she was geeetsd widi afc^s^M^^ ^w load ad 
reliecaledL. 

Miss Smithson*s figure has gained soBetbbgiansiid. 
neas by her foreign sojourn. Her action is more eiegiot, 
and her carriage more easy, tlian it was preridtnlf. 
With the graces of the French scbod, the list l^ ac- 
quired some of its defects. Her cy^ which it briHimt, 
and frequently very effectively employed, occsiininliy 
plays truant with Uie business of the scene ; sod tbt 
peoiliar turn of expression which pervadei her cooote- 
nance In the ^iiunctation of animated pssssgci wodd 
lead me to believe, if I did not know to the oootmj) 
that she was a daughter of GauL Miss fimithm'i 
features are regular and pleasing. If I miglu tosdi 
upon so delicate a theme, I would insJnaate s dosbt 
that the organ of eloquence was out of proportion Uige; 
perhaps to the latitude of a rosebud ere it eoten m in 
teens. He? voice is mellow and of ample votsae, isd 
her articttlatioo measured to monotony. 

Jane Shore was the part selected for her leupen. 
ance. I%e drama is a closet production— poetialt bit 
unimpsssioned, and an nnaatisfactory toocbtteoe of 
theatrical ability. Surveying at one glaoce tbe pictiit 
of tiie penitent minion of royalty presented by Min 
Smithson, the effisct was chill, and, as askilfcl jpedous 
of art, theie was a general want of oorapkteoos^v S)a 
made, however, some exceUont points, such ai vImb 
she rejects the addresses of Lord Hastings sod eboe, 
in the presence of Gla*ster, ahe advocates the righo o^ 
King £dward*s offipring. Her last scene wst ouaiged 
with much judgment ; and ahe dexrves high prais f« 
having throughout, in the ftu:e o( strong teroptstiaBi 
given bj tlie author, and sanctioned by plofe■idllalpt^ 
cedent, preserved herKlf almost from aa spprasdi » 
whining or extravagance. iHuring the progtot of tk 
pieoe, and at its conidusion and announcemeot for loe* 
tition. the audience marked their sense of ber devrti by 
thunders of applause. I heard some pcrsoos is the to 
I occupied say, that th^ p ref e rred her style efsdiBg ti 
that of Alias O'Neil— and they compared hex tlirectlj 
with Mrs Slddons. For my part, sUhongb 1 eooiidct 
her superior to her London compeers, I feefiocooipfttM 
to pronounce a decided opinion, until I see herstsliiiM 
displayed in a character more in accordance aitk nifiae 
than Rowe*s Jsne Shore. 

The Friendsliip'iiOfreriag ftir lflM#n belsrprad 
more compact in its dimenskms thani ivjndeetmn. 
I have seen some of the eartMlMMMtnts, irbich m 
beautiful specimens of art. One of theau-s grMp 
listening to a rural poUiidan, dealing finth thscpsacsa 
of a newspaper..^ by Wilkie, and has the bert ^vm> 
teriatics of lUa quaint and graphic pencil- 



TEE DRAMA. 

Thb Benefits are now pouring In upon «•» ""^ ^ 
monotony of the play-bUls is over. ' Not bmc ^^ 
with flowers are the meadows of summer, fiisi dNK 
small quartos, of one psge each, new are with ht^i*^ 
and alluring promises. We know of no "^^^f**^ 
terature moie varii^ or more delightfbL PstMiaeUe 
novels •» of the De Vere dass,*' I*'*'""' °f"j** 
auto-biographies, sentimental poems, cookery ^^'^ 
all have become ^^ weary, stale, flat, and tmpisiukk 
But look at the benefit jdi^-bills I 

** Ever varied, ever new. 

How doc^ the prospect charm the view r 

AH that Is hiterssting In the diantatic lore of lfeii.co«- 

try swims before the eye ; and sterner than ^^J^ 
peita cawl^muat that natttse be whn can cast |k«llMH 

repulsifia glanea on the tempthig snd i nsgMstilW gg* 
menta put fbith by those who ^ iMg to iatem tbcirnip* 

aadtbepobllc** thataoinaihfaiglsgelBitohs|i|0»«* 

pankuhir aveolng, which vis mnmmifmtA^'^J 
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Mag ^hwx *»fef ' liippd tei l Ufort. ^AlMt utmaed to 
die mehiiig mood,** we oonfese we hare a wenkiim to- 
wants beneit phtf-bllls ;— .ve ^ ova the soft iitapeach- 
inent.** We haTe caaght ouraslrei aetually sutpping be^ 
foK ahop-windovt to ttmd tbem. They ate an admi. 
rable recfeati^ fot a Hgfater boar. Who pra^ the 
Bdinbori^h play-bUU? Is it not Mr John 8tark? 
They are pdmirably execated ; and we would rather be 
the printers of these Fugitive Pieces^ than of the Edhi-. 
burtf h Review or the Waverley Novels. There is much 
geoins !n the Saxon capitais^—great talent in the 
BoarMis, — and. infinite variety of oonoq>tion in the 
Brevm-. fiut let us descend from the species to the in- 
dividaah. 

Fbar benefits bave alrcmdy taken place this seMon^* 
duit of Mrg Heory Siddons, of Af iss Nod, of Mr 
Tbdlii^ and of the Manager. The last was on Taes- 
day 3 and, as Henry Cockbum says, was a bona fide 
bomper. Murray was called lor when the curtain fell, 
and, fv tfetnming thanks for the patronage of the even. 
in|^, ite said, wirth truth,*.-^ I stand before you, after 
twenty years passed in your service, with ^ piMsing 
ooavteliq^ that so far fh>m having retrogr a ded in your 
good opinion^ every succeeding year has but addra to 
the kindness with which yon honour me.** . Let it be 
even so, for the MaQager*s deserts are great ; but let 
fafm beware of slumberins on his post. He is going to 
take a trip to London and Paris during the approaching 
vacMfMi, and we trust he will pick np sometMng good 
on hia travels, to recreate us with next season. We 
have hadhicareely enough of stars this winter, or of spi- 
ritfid and striking novelties. We have had plenty of 
flODall things, but we should have had sotnetbing more 
brilHin^ and decided. 

Turning from the benefits which are passed, to those 
wKcfa kre yet to come, the first which arrests our atten* 
tkm is that of Mr Jones, which takes place this even- 
ing. The *^CIaftdestine Marriage,** •* The Critic,** 
mod ^ ?a^ tod Virginia,^ are the contents of the bill, 
^-s stealing and judicious selection. But the pleasure 
we would' otberwayii have in sneaking of Mr Jones and 
hIa iMtiefit is dashed widi a shade of mtlimchirfy, when 
we klM^ lltae he is about to retire from the ttage into 
privste iShy and that it is to bo his Uui\^ 

' -« TkelaalltlKlastltkekNtl 
'O'! by that little word 
. How many thoughts are stlrr*d»—* , 
. Companions of the past !*' 

JFSboe* %as all l^ lifb devoted himself to comedy, but 
tfatto 4a Ifttk that is comic in the consideration that we 
are about to loae a gay and pleaaant performer, who 
valieed band in band wiith mirdt, and die very sooadof 
whose voice was synonymoua with enjoyment. A crowd 
of reeoUectioDs come rushing on the heart, and we never 
aoapfcted that tiie man was half so dear to us before. 
It liAMlemn thing, the tttinog from the stage of a po. 
paalar actor. It\is to all of us the visible pointing of 
tbe kmnd of time at an hour nearer the ninth hdur ;.^t 
is Hke. the tolling of a bell at midnight, starding the 
doM *** WiMi the knowledge that a day is^gone which 
caB t^oow be recalled. As to the more selfish question 
of b^ar Joma*B place is to k>e supplied, we shall not enter 
apOQ t%ft pvfSfM. But when again shall we see upon 
our stage an outward man of such Parisian perfection, 
.i_when shall we again behold coats cut with a cut like 
noto hia,— -ii^efpir^ssibles with so inexpressibb an air of 
gnoe,— -waistcoats which tailors went by hundreds to 
thegiJlety to ^— neckcloths tied d la nctud Gordien 
ID 4 atvk tM made evety puppy in the l)oxes turn pale 
wHfif^arty floats 6t ehapeaui a htasy which must have 
-beeit iMdnttd'by the maker in a moment of rarelywoe- 
ewttitig' lil^^don,*i«iilk handkerehiefa at which mil- 
l iudra toetod^ted died«-...<boott tbkt ouuXhrneaned Don. 
nii|i ilofkthgn wurai tiMif ifd^t in gfOld|««>iAirtf, 



rvfll^ or QSMttad', idMftMd or plii%' 'vhioh It wooid . 
httve baoi ssuioddDg ta have m^m hu$ eeea dining a 
long HfiB, on om*s weddiiig-day,-^when shall we see all 
these again? They were ^ worth a tbouaandhenilkat" 
and are Ktey to pass away into the diaary ehsoorii|r of 
private Mftl For yet a little time we are to hate Jonoa 
among 4is; kt ut make mock of him. It weald be 
folly to request oar leedera to go to hia benefit, fbvth«e 
will be no room. 

On Monday, Mackay prefers his aimual daim, and 
surely he will^* have that claim allowed.*' What ! our 
Bmitte, our DomMe, our Jokn ffewisoe, ** dtaerted ht 
his etmoat4Mad !** We know «« auld boodaod'* bettesi 
She wiU support her fHends to the last, and oheerfiiUy 
will she pay &^ shillings oat of her breeches pocket (k 
it a bull ?>on the benefit night of Machay,— ^f ber owe 
Mackay,— ^8ir Walter Scott*eMackay I— OnTueaday, 
Mrs Eyie, and on Wedneaday, Miss Tonsiall, a^peid te 
us. May they both prosper I We have thiee heads i 
but we bark with only two of them, and they ate ibep* 
ing at this meoient We say geode things with the 
third.— At this present wcithig, Denham'a benefit has 
not been announced { but we mndentand he is to Wake 
a boM and spirised attsoipt on that occasido* Ue is to 
play VirglMht$^ and iSir jlrehp MmettM'ca§m in^^^Leve 
k la Mode.**' This woald draw e hoa8e»' eeen thoogb 
DenbamU BMiiti did net at anymeweU deserve the 
eom^BNiit* 
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OKiGiNAL roETar. 

TUB INmAN WIDOW. 

Tar looks speak compassion, thy language a fHea< 
Yet think not, kind stranj^ef, my purpose to bend; 
Nouraddin's bleat spirit awaiu me the whiles 
And hovers around his pale cor^ on the pile. 

He wtii^en— he calls Bse-^he paasea like wfaidp— 
Oh why should, I Uoger in ai^paish behind? 
Through thk desolate earth should I wander aWn^ 
When my light wae «U qoeneh'd with Nouniddin'a 
groan? 

fidoved and endeared, in fcla shadow' I dwell 
Li his tendtf protection no sortrow I ftit; 
As our souls were littHed, <mr pleaMrea the aame^ 
So our ashes shall mingle and lodlow the fiame. 

Like a vine without prop rfhill I lAtik on the groandg 
And low in the dust spread my tendrils aroudd ? 
While the beasts of the forest shaU trample wit^ scorn 
The phu&t thus neglected^ despised, and forlorn I 

Yoo tell me my children forsaken will ptne^i* 
(What a wound to a bosom ao tender as mine I) 
That their innobent arise aballasoend in the aii^ ' 
And drown, with their okmoor, my last dyim; pfojer. 



Oh stUl, my hnred babes^ ye cUaf «loaa to ji|y 
Bat, alaa ! with year fiither I never can yatt) 
Yet Bramah, in pity, my truth to rev^aid, 
Unseen, will permit me my children to gnardL 



Adieu, gentle strange ! Oh linger not hen^ . 
Nor forps me my t|:iamph to stain with a tear j 
The daoMt ee ll^ kindle X view with a amiloi*- 
How Mast when ear asbsa shsll mlk on yen pile! 
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TBB IRISH raSATH CHANT. 

JBif John Malcolm* 

Tax evoniQCf lOii* o*er the wftten wearingy 

Shed paittng ■Miki fram his ainkini^ iplienb 
Wkare, wending down the green Tales of Erin» 

Slow moved the moamen around the bier ;— 
From each bereaved and ibraaken weeper 

Came floating fiur on the west wind's sigh. 
The wail tliat rose o'er the fiiir jroung sleeper. 

In doleftil chorus— « Why did ye die ! 

^ Why didst thoa fiUl In thine early bkesom 

Of womai^ood in the sweet May-day ?— 
Had lore waxed cold in one trusted bosom, 

Or Hope's bright fiiiry dreams fled away ?— 
Ah no— thy youth had no grief invaded^ 

No cloud had frown'd o'er thy morning dcy— 
No Temal bloom from thy Bf&jAX fiuled, 

Nor fHeodship periahod^why did ye die I 

" With feelings pure and unsered by sorrow. 

Thy heart's young mate by thy gentle side^ 
In thee the dawn of fcha coming morrow 

Had seen a young and a happy bride ;-* 
But death's eold shadow hath daiiuo'd o'or thei^ 

When days were bright and when hopes were h^ % 
And be who lovsd, can but now deplore thee^ 

And swdl thy death-chant— why did ye die 1 

« Oh, stiU as twilight's soft star U bunii|i& 

When we at ere from our toll repair, 
(With weary steps to our home returning) 

We'll miss thy voice of glad welcome thore ; 
But oft in dreams its lost music fiilliqg 

Upon our slumber shall seem to sigh, 
TiU mom shaU break the sweet spell— reodliof 

Our hearts to sofTDw— why did ye die r 



THE BIRTH OP A POET. 

By John Ifeale, An^or pf^ Br§ihtr Jonatbofh" ond a 
teriei of Artick$ on «« American Wr%t§r§^^ in Blaak- 
tmnxTs Magaxinc.^ 

On a blue summer nighty 

Wliile the stars were asleep^ 

Like gems of the deep, 
In their own drowsy light ; 
^ While the newly-mown hay 
' On the green earth lay. 

And all that came near it went scented away,-^. 
.From a lone woody phioe^ 
There look'd forth a faee, 

With laiige blue eyes^ 

JJkd the wet, warm skies,— 
Brimful of water and light ; 

A4iroftiai«n of hair 

Flashing out on the air, 
Apd a farchead alarmiogly bright I 

« We doubt wbatheriiifflclentjustioe has hitherto been done in 
fhlseoaBtoytothelBkaQiortiwsiithorof •' BnHhsr Jontftew* 
His book ^ IW of vigour sad ocigiasUty, nuldng you feel at 
every page that you have to do with one who thinks flreely, boldly, 
and efllcadouily. It oontahu descriptl<ma of loeaery, and inui- 
tratioDf of the natnralpasstouof the hnmaa heart andsoul, wor- 
thy of that prodigkNii continent, whoie hills are moontains, and 
whose mounlains are hnmsarorsMcj ■ whose streams are rivers, 
and whoee riven are seas,— whoso woods are forests, and whose 
forests ate etemaL The verses we have now the pleasure of pr». 
senti^gto our leadcts, docreditevcD tothenovtillst.— Rd. tM» 
Jomr,- 



'TwM the bead of a poet 1 Hegrew 
A» the sweet strange flowers of the wildrnwyssi 
Jn the dipping of nature's dew— 
Unheede d a lo n^- 
TiU his heart had blown 
As the sweet strange flowers cf the wBdffiisMblivi 
Till every thought wore a cfaangesble staia, 
Like flower leaves vret in the sunset nin. 

A proud and a passionate boy was hi^ 
Like all the children of poetry ; 
With a haughty look, and a haughty trad^ 
And a something awiul about his head; 
With wonderful eye^ 
Full of woe and surprise^ 
Lilte the eyes af them that can see the d«d I 

Looking about. 
For a moment or two he stood. 
On the shore of the mighty woo^ 

Then ventured out— 
With a bounding step and a joyful dical I 

The brave tky bending o^er hfaa ! 

The faroMl eea all bcfoc« him ! 



STANZAS. 



By Wmm remtetfy, A^Uhor of ^ rufid Fdim" 
« JTy Earfy Days^ io, 

O THiMC it not strange that my soul is shakm 

By evory note of thy rimjde song; 
These tones like a summoning spell swaken 

The shades of feelings that slumber'd loogi 
There's a havrthom tree near a low-roofd dwvDliift 

A meadow green imd a river clear, 
A bird that Its summer-eve tale is tcilinf^ 

And a £orm unibigotteB, they all are hva 

They are here^ with dark rceoMectioos ladai^ 

From a silvan scene o'er the vreary sea; 
Th«y speak of the ilme when I left that naite 

By the spseadfaig bovghe of the hawthoca tna 
We parted in wrath ;— to her low-roof 'd dw^fiflf 

She tum'd with a st^ which betray'd her pslo; 
She knew not tiMB k»ve that ma £Mt dl^elUng 

The gloom of his pride who was hers in vaift 

We met no more ;— 4Uid har £iith vras ^i^bted 
To cue who could not her value know; 

The curse which still clings to affDdioas bljgfalrf 
Tinctwnsd her lifs-ct^ with daipcst wecb 

And these are the thonghta that thy tones 
The shades of feelings whkh slumber'd long ; 

Then think it not strange that my soul fa dMkiB 

By every note of thy dmple song. 



THE BLP KIMG. A BALLAIK 

^ E, B. 

Tbb ^f King sat fai the greenwood tie^ 
And he was as merry as Ung could be % 
Fcft well had he quaflbd the foiry whu^ 
That flings over all things a hue divine;^ 
The birds made music^-*4he leaves gave 
And echoes with many a streamlet played, 
And^Ho!" cried tibe dtf in the greenwood 

Wharf is the OMirtal as happy as we?** 



« 



Then Fuck, who loves a prank full wcl^ 
Out-^praof he of an acam shell J 



WKKBJLilC mWlSTBOi OF CKITICIBM AND BELLIfiB JLfiTTRE 



" Be niflny and dnmk,** odd 1m^ ** m jmi wIIV-« 
Fn brinf yoa a down that's merrier stOL" 
** A merrier mortal unless yoa brinf ,-« 
Who'll force ns to laogfa," said the elfin kinf— 
** Until we drop down from thb good oafc-trse^ 
Went bory yon. Pock, in the Baltic Sea.** 

Away went the goUin, nor tarried he long | 
But bade to the wood with caper and song^ 
Through alley and glade both ap and dow%-* 
Merrily leads he a staring down { 
Then op he went to him and o fl fe r ed him drinh,-^ 
Nor ercr the oifer that down would blink^i-* 
Bat he guzzled till erery drop was sped, 
And tilted the tankard at Puck's own head I 

His noae was red as a lobstcr'e daw,^ 
Hia shoulder was roond as the MIs^ Law,--* 
And his goueebei'i'y eyes on erery side^ 
Sq^iinted and leered like a peacock's In pride ; 
He romp'd with the fidries,— and flouted their krd| 
And oaHbd little Puck tiU the goblin roared,— 
And the Elf King laogfa'd in the greenwood tres^ 
Tifl he lost his bafamee^ and down ftU lie! 

I>own fen the df; and down fdl his wand, 
But soon it was up in the down's right hand. 
And aye as each blow on his nut-hdmet datten^r— 
** 111 teach you," the down cries, << to laugh at your bet- 
ters!** 
And ever as down on the king came his wand, 
A way went a fiUry out of the band,— 
Crying,— « Lay it on wdl, and thanks to thee t 
For eadi Uaw e# his rod oeta a poor sool firee 1* 



8TANZAS. 



Bp Charles Dopne Sillery^ Author of •« Vallery i or 
the Citadel of the Lake:* 

£It gites nt pletsure to add Mr SlUery't none to the UiC ef 
poet* whoM comporitknu have already gnoed our pages* and to 
pcomiie ocosrional cootributioM from his pen. When Abdulkari, 
the poet, came to retlde in Babylon, the wise men of the city 
wiibed, if poidUe» to djunade him from his purpoee. Th^ went 
to meet him, carrying with them a Teeed flUad with water, to 
whidi they directed his attention, in order to show him, ttiat as 
the vcsmI was filled with water to the brim, and aould contain no 
nftove^ so was Babylon so filled with poets, that there was no room 
forfafan. Ahdnlkari at once undetstood this bieroglyphicalroode 
of speech, and, stooping down in silence, he pidied opa rose leaf, 
which he laid so fsntly upon the water, that not a drop ovei fl ow - 
m^ The Babylonians were so delighted with the Ingenuity of the 
poet, that they Instantly led him in txlum|di to the city. We 
ahaU be glad to see Mr Sillory turn out the Abdolkad of the Mo- 
▲thoM.— £tf. UL Joer.3 

I WAtCH^D the moon with a straining eyi^ 
Wither away from the sUtct sky ; 
I saw the blue of the atmosphsra 
Langh into light, — serene and dear ; 
I mark'd the purple and pinki^obed ssB, 
Tread out the pale stars one by one;»- 
Bat the op'ninf day and the crimson'd ssa 
Brought no tidings^ my lore^ of thee f 

Then, I saw the sun, from his palace of noo% 
Faad with pure light the Tault of June; 
I saw the dew whkh had gemm'd the eer% 
In a miit of gold, on the zephyrs l>ome$ 
I saw the wild-flowers steal thdr dyes 
.Fffooi the blushing ehsek of ths glowing sklaat 
And I hossdlbennrBnirofbifdandbet;^ 
But they brought DO tidings^ my lore^ of thee f 



Now, I mark the stars rdume Oeir hmip 
And the mountains bdted with sinking i 
And ths creooent moon, with » gentle Ug] 
Silver the saUe robe of night ; 
And I hsar the nightfaigaleli plaintiff hry 
Like the Toice of an angd mdting away ; 
But^ beautiful though her music be^ 
It brings no tidings^ my love^ of thee I 

Oh! I will lay me down and wsspi 
As a feiteridi chUd that can find no deep 
For my brow is hot, and my heart is cru 
And the spirit ef lift from my Uood^^urtli 
Little I thought— though the pang was » 
That we parted to meet no more— no moi 
Would that my soul like thine were fr^ 
For death wiU briisf tidings^ my Wre^ ef 



LITKRARY CHIT-CHAT A^TD VARII 



It hsi been proposed to Mr Hogg to take the B 
new Ak iruAL for Scotland, similar to those which 
fkshinnahle in England of late years. We know ef 
the genius of Ids oooatry would rally round with ID 
thusiasm than the Shepherd \ but we areaftaid, th) 
the publlshen were disposed to be as liberal and sp 
sary, Edinburgh aflbrds mudi fewer flidlitics for th 
the ornamental part of the work than the metro; 
would be a conslderable*4nwback. Weeonftss, ati 
that we haTO often wondered why Scotland* rich i 
lent, should have no Annual of her own, and we t 
eeedfngly happy to see the experiment made. 

We leara with pleasure, and at the same tin 
that ahnost all the Ettrick Shepherdli works ar 
He has ghrea to the public fburteen or fifteen rol 
amusing Scottish tain, and most of these hsTe 
more editions than one. Would not a strictly coi 
fined cabinet edition of tticse tales be a saffe and 
tkm ? If published in moottily nnmbers, neati] 
on the |4an of the new edition of tiie WaTerie] 
would not fall to accom pany tiiem to many a 
erenls. Old Mortality and the Brownie of Bodsbed 
to be found beside each other. TheQueea'sWake^ 
gone through seven sditloos of lOOe copies cad 
15001, has been kmg oat of the nsiket ThiB « 
be remedied. 

We are glad toundsntsnd that Mr Alarle Watts, 
met with a serere domestle aflBetiOB In the death 
ddld, has made considerable progress with the Li 
TBirim fbr 1890L This was one of the fint of the 
has always been one of the best. If not /A« best 1 
list of the erobeWshments of tfie new Tolsme, whi 
Ingly Interesting, .and will ftilly equal those of last 

The Prospectus of a CoDectioa of Andent Critti 
leeted ftom original Records by Robert Pttualni, 
eently been Issued, and Induces us to look ft>r a tc 
Interestbig work, lIlustratiTe of the history, Jurlspr 
ture, InsUtutloos, Isnguage, manners, customs, an^ 
of Scotland. The only povtlon of die Books of . 
other Records of the Hifh Court of Justiciary as y( 
public. Is to be ftwnd In the Collections of ilfrr1d;f«D 
not and Maclaurln ; but both of these are rery ii 
Piteaim's CoUectkm Is to be upon a more reguls 
mudi more extended scalOi He proposes selecting 
liest Criminal Records now extant, which relate 
of James IV., and continuing his ressarehes down 
day. A striking picture wUl thus be presented of 
portent ftatures of society, progresslTeiy ddinea 
long course of years. The w(vk Is to be Issued in 
to be hoped ttiat ttiey will appear at rcgnlw Intern 
of each Is to be fifteen shillings. 

We obserre that the EncydopsMfla Edtaiensis is i 
In six volumes q;uarto. We look upon thb as oo 
eompiehentlte and diesp Eneydopadlas which hi 
to the pnbUe. The price (£tf) scarcely exceeds ti 
eogtarlngB, wMeh consist of 18t plates by emineni 



WetavtMMftOMportlMBMbiorthePriUiof Porth. iacla. 
dtoj th» Lolhtent, PiA^Mid Ktnroti* withputiof tlM«^)ohUnf 
•hfaw, jttit pubnphcd bjr Meim Anderson Mid Hauler. It It 
bcMitlftilly eDgrsred lo Ctarlet Th<mitoo*s bert style, aad is ex- 
oMttngly mlDute and eompleCe. We reooaamend It to the espe- 
cial ettentSon of toiuieCs, tad aD persons Interested In this dis- 
tilet of tile yuunlry* 

Mr WttOsfli EUis, Missionary to the Society and Sandwich Is- 
lands, and author. of the Toor of Hawaii, Is preparing for pubU- 
cation a work on tiie Sooth Sea Islands, Including descriptions, 
of ttieir natural history and soenery,— remarks on the history, 
mythokigy, traditions, government, arts, manners, customs, and 
lai^rnage of the Inhabitants.— with an aeeouat of their veeent 
moral and rdin^ous iroproTements. 

Kiiro's Coll BOB.— A letter from the aecretsry of King's Col- 
lege, to Mr Hughes Hughes, of the Isle of Wight, to relisrenee to 
Ms wlthdiawid from the support of the under r sir Int, has been 
published, together with that gentleman's reply. Mr Coleridge 
assures Mr Hughes, that the cystem of goremment and sdasa 
tlon In the collese will be strictiy Proteataatt and teflonBt him, 
that the Charter soKdiad fkom the crown eoataios a eUnse by 
whidi an the oflkial governors, as well as the members of the 
cnsMH* asd tU the ptolbsson, with the cueptioa of thoesftir 
the Orleutal and modem kntuages, must for ever be members 
of the united chureh. Mr Hughes views any such peovision as 
Impracticable, after the late change in the constitution. By the 
Aiodamental Tule of the college, of the ntee governors, five are to 
held dvU ofllces, and four of these (the lord chancellor only being 
excepted) may now be Papists. Und«r these creumstaiices, he 
eonsiters it impossible to «stabiish permanently any Protestant 
Institution In connexion with the state, and therefore persists to 
withdrawicg fkom the undertaking. 

The librarian to the BarberinI palace has lately diseovcved a 
copy of Pante, noted throughout In the handwriting of Tasso. 
The notes are very Iramed and critical, and show with what at. 
tention the author of the 0«r««alraiiii« IMerata studied the IH- 



Mr W. G. Meredith of Brasennose College, Oxford, Is about to 
publish Memoirs of Bernadotte, King of Sweden and Norway. 
The Iniuenee of Russia to the Baltic will form a leading topic to 
the volume. 

A new Annual, to be eallod The OflMng, edited by the Her. 
Thomaa Dale, A. M. Is announced for 1830. 

The Rev. J. Grant of Kentish Tom b preporlng for publica- 
tioB an Bssay on the Colos of Scripture, as totenMi evidences of 
the truth of Christianity. 

Mr PlanAd, who has devoted so much a tt en ti o n to theatrical 
eostumtb has annoaoced a Series ef Deslgna for the Costumes 
to Rtehard 111., which will contain fuU-h-ngUi deiineatioos fkom 
the best contemporary authorities. 

The VUlage Nightingale and other Tales, by Eliaabcth Frances 
Dagley* anther of fMry Favowtib 4t9m <• nearly ready for publi- 



•« 



have htialy been translated Into ItaHan 
prase, and published at Florence. They have been already trans- 
Bated several times into Italian vorse, but not suocessAiUy. 

An Italian Professor hu lost his ctuUr at Pisa, for devoting two 
volumes of a worlL upon Comparative Anatomy to OalPs System 
of Phrenology, to which itappears the poor man had beooioe a 



Tsn PAntaiAii Pmuooi oal Paxaa.— Twcnty<dght periodical 
papan are publis^ied daily to Paris ;— eleven of these are news* 
liaiuis. » siw Aintato only advertisements,— and eleven are lite- 
nry nod scientific. Of the eleven newspapers, upwards of sixty 
thousand eopies are printad. Besides these, there are thirty-two 
periodtoal papers, which appear at dltTerent periods,— from twice 
«-week to once a^nonth. 

Mn KKOW-Lsa.— This gentlemaji Is now deliverlog his lectures 
OB praasatic Utcratur% to BdCsat* his native town. They are 
nnmcrously attended, and seem to give the greatest satisfaction. 
In the Be(fkti QnartUan, a spiritedly fxmducted paper, they are 
thus spoken of:—" The Lectures of this gentleman conttoue to 
be very toterestia^ On Saturday, his critical illustrations of the 
t«at of Bhakaprare. delivered to fismiUar but Imprcsaive terms, 
were listened to with breathless attention. Hairiiig ben request- 
ed to give tome recitations from his excellent play of WliHam 
TtU, ha west through a part of two remarkable scenes in that 
'#MBiA il laA 4 MBBar aa to atocftliy hie audience, who signified 
•tMr approbation by ageqeral Imirst of applause,**— Wa h^ kr 
Knowlte will visit Edinburgh soon. 

Tnn BBAt MBAitiwo prWonna. fnitaad oC " I>o let me send 
one mora of this mock turtle ?"—•« Aootiier patty r— •• Sir, 
ef th^ trifle r—** 1 must faviston yoor tryliv this alee m^* 



Ion :" the langnaga of hospitality should cstherruB ihh:-*' 9nB 
I send you a fit of thechollc. sir?*— •« Pkay let me have the pies- 
sure of giving you a pato in your stomach.*—" Sr, kt mebdf 
you to a littie gentle bilious headach.*-*' MaVun. yea CMsot 
surely re<\ise a touch of inflammation to your bovdir 

Tkeairical Owttp .—As somebody or other ussd to ssy— ^ Pt»> 
videnoe is very kind to Drury Laneu* A new spectacle, benovci 
ftom the Italian opera, called *'Masanieao,ortbeDiinb(^tf 
Portid,** Is drawli^^ great crowds to that hooieb Itisvsiynic- 
niflcently got up, and has iittrodoced Mile. Atesaadrise, scdi- 
brated Dmueuu from Paris, to the London boards.— Sontif ha 
reappeared at the Opera; but, though she may be die/u*inhr 
a little while longer, she will never agato /rffe JWresrH-Oar lU 
Aiends, Fanny Ayton, Torrt, DeAngettandhbwlfbCMlttli,vhi 
were here some time ago with De Begnls, are to uag UriiicsM 
at VauxhalU— Keen and hU son have been perfocaiog is IMb- 
lln. Madame Caradori has left DuMto for Bcttet, «ten *• 
is to sing for two nlghte to the theaftra them^ wUdi h asiwtti 
aBanagaaMut of Mr Seymour ftnaa GlasgDw. SheistabtaeBni. 
ed by T. P. Cooke. Seymour appesrs to be very popnkr is Bd- 
lkM.—Wallack la expected shortly in Londeo,aft«raMCwaMi 
visit to America; Itissaid thathewillasraraetb«iBSBa|BBiUi:' 
Drury Lane on his return.-" We have heard it cositeUf 
stated," says a Brighton paper, ''that Madaaae VedriiUnafiii 
to a Capteto Phillips, we beUevo of the Guards.'— *« TksGsnii 
Consp i racy,** mentioned lu our last, was p s tfan aed oi Tm/tf 
at the Caledonian Theatre with great success. Another are pita, 
by the same author, is to be produced next Wcdaadairat Mr 
Alexander's benefit. It will be called •* The HigUsad Widoe,' 
and U founded on Sir Walter Scoffs story to thsChRaMnf 
the Canongate. Mr Reed FitageraM gave an eottrtslBacBt li 
the Hopeton Rooirs, on Wednesday h^t, in the style of Ibtlkw. 
vdiidi was deverly executed and respectably attended. 

Weekly List op Pekpokmavcis. 

M»7 9-.Ma7 15. 
TiTsa. Theatre ro^ipeoed: 11k« Red Reeer, ^ KMwa. 
Wso. Q^ ManneHng, Sf The Pilot. 
Tirana. Tl« Red Bover, Tht Fmr»i, Sf JtfiMukar Item. 
Fat. Tk€ DeoMa Struiagtm, 4 Stapioa and Cs. 



TO OUR READERS. 



Wb cannot help looktog with eome pvida on m 
Number. We venture to say, that so vaitadaAffirfifl^ 
rary talent has seldom or never been presented te tte pA 
to the same space. It is also necessary for us lo sdi fill 
we have found it quite impossible to give a place la ikip*' 
sent Number, notwithstanding lu enlargad itse, (oaO tki OtO' 
munieationa wish which our onineat iiterary frtcadi hswfi- 
voured us. We hope, however, to be eWa 10 overtskeasMMO' 
able portion of the articles omUled to-day next Sstndsy. Tw 
Autographs of celebrated peraons wiO alio be ddivered «M mt 
Satutday's JouaKAL, Illustrated by ap<^H'*'F*1'''*'^'°*' 
nexion between character and handwriting. TbeaaieNwito 
will likewise eonteta (if spnee admits) oonmmoicstissi h* 
Allaw CinrirmowAM— Tnn Bmfc« SasMeao-tte it- 
THonaof the *• On© Votcim,** •• TAi.sa ajto LaeaJrta,*fe-- 
Dn GfLLhariB— RoasaT CHAmsaa— the Acraeasf '^aiii 
or A PiiioniM"— Da MuMsa, te. te. to asxt Nafkevl 
appear Lsrrf aa wmou tub Wbbi;, Na L—Tbb fauoauf ■!* 
Suprsaa, No. IL, te. 



TO OUR CORRfiSPONPENTS. 

Wb have to lequasttheindolgcaetof eomeof oividwi^ 
fHends, whqfe Csvouns are nooessattty pestpone d t^^^,. 

We shaU not ^ able to notice tiif MfWj/jMff^ 
month.—*' The Condemned Hussdr** wfll not suit ai T-T' * " ^ 
to assure •• A Wellwisher,** that the Ooodtttt f^fifXj^ 
whom Hi alludes receives our unqualified COolmltlhW^ 
nishTransk^lo^arenotoverteohadt ft I s wH i iHiWP ■ ■ *' 
ortwooft^Bsoea 

The verses with 

shall have a plac4 

''Scotewhahae,''-.^^.,, — , — r^-^a - ,. .. .^ 

a caU fHm hiub— «• Two Sonnete « hie VmMM^M^ 

mtele,'*ara, OBtiia wholii,gaod»M|i a ii| i W< lWU 

.ttmcBtalf or si ; a r orty humorona nampv 
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AUTOGRAPHS. 

THX coirwcxioir between chakactee akd 

HANDWaiTINO— ANECDOTES. 

Ws hsvt to-daf the pkasare of pnseadiig our retd- 
«» vith ■pocimou of the bandwrithig of Jhriy4hree of 
iho BMit emiilent chartecen of modern dmee. Their 
adMgniphs are c<dlected into one page, which will form 
a liainteiimr fttmdipiece to the fint Tolume of the Li- 
TSKAST JousNAt, and which presents at one view a 
niMs intcrestiiig coUection of stgaatures than^ we be- 
Uev*, waa ever before given to the public. Though 
of these signatar<!s have been already engraved, we 
enabled to state, that tkirty-nine oat of the fortp' 
three have been copied £rom maaoscripts not before ac- 
w a aib l n ta engravers.* Before, however, speaking of 
peni^lariy, we are desirous of making a few 
observaU'ins on tbe subject of handwriting. 
The art of writing* which is now considered so ne. 
an acquirement bj aU ranks and classes, and the 
of which almost unfits one for the ordinary business 
of UliB^ was regarded in days of old with a mysterious re- 
a holy, and nearly unattainable accomplish- 
It is aloMist incredible, that Charlemagne, who 

SMoed more than the half of Europe to his sw^y, and 
I eaUed into life the slumbering spirit of civilisation, 
pving to the conquered nations, laws, institutions, 
«ad Hiaratiae, enltivated kmg and fhiitlessly tbe art of 
w riting s in which, by the testimony of one who was at 
lee Gbi seeretary Mid son4n*law, he never attained 
proficiency than to be able to scratch his own 
IS fai hage sprawling characters. But it was im- 
poasible that this state of things could long exist ; and 
a knowledge of writing has, in all subsequent agea, 
regarded aa lying at the.threshhold of evftry sys- 
of liberd education. With the esceptioQ of the 
all modem European nations,— we do not 
whether the modem Greeks be either a nation or 
Knvopeany— use die same written characters, making al- 
lowance here and there for some very unimportant devia- 
tiooa in a few of the minute details. As to the Ger- 
aaana, thooi^ we cannot speak with certainty, we 
g ta ou gly suspect that their written character is derived 
firom the same scarce as that of the rest of Europe ; and 
tlila eospieion is confirmed by an examination of some 
Scottish msnuseripts of the 17th csntury, (now in our 
Meneoicn,) one-half of the letters in which, are formed 
m tlie same way as those now used by the Germans 
Otiicr circumstances, corroborative of this belief, might 
te mentioned, but as we are not at present bent upon 
any display of our antiquarian lore^ we content ouraelres 
wkh tcaiinff oar iihpression. 

Bnt whikt tbs same geMral form of letter prevaOs 
dmm^Mmt Eofoae, it is carious to observe how much 
the dMWBCter of the peo^ modifies that form, and af- 

shr oTIhe slffstnrN we ate ladebtsd to Davfd BfidMs, 
— **' 'fbwnred as with the use of his verycunoos 




fects the national style of handwriting. ^^ An English- 
man, a Frenchman, a German, or an Italian,** says an 
ingenious author, ** may be recognized as resdily by 
his handwriting, as by his features and complexion.*' 
The Frenchman*s is full of little frivolous embellish- 
ments ; the Italian*s is graceful, delicate, and supple ; 
the German*s is stiflT, heavy, and pompons ; and the 

Englishman's is a kind of compound of the three, 

simpler than the first, less tasteful than the second, and 
much freer than the third. Engravers, writing-masters, 
and others who have occasion to study the subject, are 
well aware, that in so far as direct physical (nflaence 
goes, there are two circumstances which principally af- 
fect handwriting ; and these are, 1#/, the manner in 
which the penman has been taught to move his hand 
and fingers, — from the wrist or from the elbow, — or in 
an angular or circular motion ; and 2/f, the manner in 
which he becomes habituated to hold his pen, either 
with the fore and middle finger both above the barrel, 
or with the former above^ and the latter below. It is 
evident, however, that whilst these causes must, to a 
certain extent, affect the handwriting of individuals, 
they can never account for those national peculiarities, 
in die formation of written characters, to which we have 
just alluded, and which appear to bear a remarkable re- 
ference to the moral and intellectual peculiarities of the 
people at large. This naturally leads us to enquire into 
the indirect causes which influence the handwriting, 
and which have produced not only a distinct line of de- 
marcation in the style adopted by different nations, but, 
as D*Israeli has remarked, have given to every individual 
a distinct sort of writing, as Nature has given to each a 
peculiar countenance, voice, and manner. 

Writing is an attainment to be acquired only by 
means of the flexibility of the muscles ; and this being 
tbe case, it seems to follow, as a necessary consequence, 
that the different emotions which agitate the mind, in. 
fluencing, as they always do, the muscular action, will 
communicate themselves, through this medium, to the 
handwriting, which will thus represent, more or less, 
the mental idiosyncrasy of the individual. As a sign 
of character^ hsnd writing has therefire this great argu- 
ment in its favour, that, being a voluntary action, the 
will of him who holds the pen must possess a sway over 
it. In this it differs materially from phrenology, whose 
bumps are involuntary excrescences on the head ; but 
comes into close analogy with the more rational system 
of I^vater ; for, if it is likely that the voice, features, 
and gestures, should be affected bv the passions, why 
should not the handwriting, which is just one little step 
removed from a pure mentid operation, be also affected 
by them P It is true that tbe science of physiognomy, 
by one or two ingenious men, has been carried to a fan. 
ciful and ridiculous extent ; and any rules which ma} 
be supposed to govern it, must be so continually met b) 
exceptions, occasioned by a thousand diff'erent caases, 
that it mutt ever remain impossible to ledoce it to f 
fixed and certain standard. The ssme remark, we bii» 
pect, appUot with eqoid force m the tabject of baAd> 
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writing. But, nevertheless, this much we are inclined 
to believe, that if handwriting be studied as a sdenoe, 
taking alwajrs along with us the conviaion, that nu- 
merous exceptions will continually present themselves 
to baffle our ingenuity, many curious glimpses may be 
got into character, and discoveries made, upon much 
sounder data than either phrenology or palmistry can 
furnish. We do not go the length of supposing that 
the adept in this art would ever be able to ascertain, by 
its means, the minuter shades of character. We do not 
think that he could satisfy the banker, by directing his 
attention to the mere formation of the letters, that the 
name upon a bill was a good name ; or that he could 
convince the lover, by an examination of the delicate 
scrawl of his mistress, that the manner in which she 
crossed her T*s, or dotted ber I*s, rendered it quite evi. 
dfmt that she would make a very unfitting spouse. We 
are not quite so chimerical as this. All that can ever 
be ascertained from handwriting, is some of the more 
apparent and strongly-marked traits of character. As 
the voyager along a coast can discover from a consider- 
ble distance whether he is passing by a town, but can- 
not ascertain any of the minuter features of that town,— 
so the philographist (if we may use the word) will be 
able to tell whether the temperament be sanguineous, 
melancholy, surly, phlegmatic, nervous, or choleric; 
but how ihne temperaments may be modified by cir- 
cumstances, he will be unable to say. The delicate 
and more evanescent emotions of the soul, betrayed 
by a mantling blush or downcast eyelid, can never be 
scratched on paper by the point of the pen ; but the 
more decided and more pervading character of the mind 
will communicate itself to the shape of the letters. Let 
us take an instance or two. 

How marked a difi*erence there usually is between the 
handwriting of females and of men ! Both are taught 
by the same masten, and according to the same rules ; 
but the leading feature of the one is feminine delicacy, 
and of the other masculine vigour. This rule holds so 
universally, that few are at a loss to discover the sex 
of a correspondent by the mere address on the back of 
a letter. There are, it is true, exceptions even here, 
but in this case exceptiojirmat regnlam. We know a 
lady of a certain age, prodigiously blue, and a stem 
disputant on religious topics in particular, who, having 
occasion to consult one of our Edinburgh Divines con- 
cerning a dispute between the Presbytery and the Lady 
Directresses of a free school, oi which she was one, un- 
fortunately used only the initial of her Christian name 
in the signature; and the consequence was, that the 
Rev. Gentleman, who was not personally acquainted 
with his correspondent, misled by the boldness of the 
handwriting, not to speak of the strength of the diction, 

returned an answer in due time, addressed to , 

Esquire ! But this, as we have already said, is a pe- 
culiar case. It b worth while noticing here, that the 
distinction between difiTerent female hands is much less 
marked tlian between different male hands. This is 
another fact which confirms our hypothesis. Pope has 
said libellously, 

** Most women have no character at all !'* 
Had he said that there were fewer varieties in female 
character than in male, he would have been quite cor- 
rect. This arises from their peculiar education and ha- 
bits, which are much more monotonous than ours ; and 
^is monotony has communicated itself in a remarkable 
degree to their handwriting. But to give still additional 
force to our argument, look at the handwriting of the 
same man when in different states of mind. Is it not 
evident that these have had an influence over the mo- 
tions of his fingers ? If he write under the influence of 
strong indignation, for exsmple, will his pen trace 
lightly what he feels so forcibly ? If, on the contrary, 
he is in a gay and careless mood, will there not be a 
flowery redundance in his style of writing, verj unlike 



the severe barrenness of his sterner moments. If theM 
remarks hold good when applied to the same individnsl, 
they may, with equal propriety, be extended to the di^ 
ferent predominating dispositions of different men. 
" Henry the Eighth,** says Oldys, <' wrote a itiDDg 
hand, but as if he had seldom a good pen.** Upon thii 
D*Israeli has well remarked,— «^* The vehemence of Ins 
character conveyed itself into his writings : bold, hssty, 
and commanding, I have no doubt the asserter of the 
Pope*s supremacy, and iu. triumphant destroyer, spoilt 
many a good quilL** In an intexesting litue Ftcndi 
work, entitled, *< VArt dujugcr ie carttetere det howmet 
tur Uurs Ecrituret** specimens are given of the hsod. 
writing of Elizabeth of England, and Msry of Scot. 
land, and upon them the author remarks; — '^Wbo 
could believe that these writings are of the same epodi? 
The first denotes asperity and ostentation ; the second 
indicates simplicity, sofhiess, and nobleness. The dif. 
ferenoe is in exact unison with the different chiracten 
of the two Queens.** *' Charles the Pint,** says OU7S, 
*' wrote a fair open Italian hand, and more correctlj, 
perhaps, than any prince we ever had." " Cbsriet W0 
the first of our monarcbs,** adds D*Israeli« ^ who ^ 
tended to have domiciliated taste in the kingdom ; sod it 
might have been conjectured from this anfortanste 
prince, who so finely discriminated the mannen of the 
different painters, which are in fact their bandwritiogi, 
that he would not have been insensible to the ekgioees 
of the pen.** In shwt, it may be laid down u s geiK- 
ral rule, that handwriting is a symptom of cfasncter, 
though numerous circumstances must ever cootiibate to 
make it a very uncertain one. We ftncy that we kaov 
something of the art dejuger du caraciere dn kommti 
tur hurt Ecrituret ; but we are still so far from hsnog * 
reached perfection in this science, that we can swot 
our fair readers the album need not steal ihaddenog 
into the drawer at our approach, nor the billet<doox 
pref^ a fiery death to the diance of being subjected to 
our piercing glance. Let us now, however, eome s little 
nearer home, and see how the principles we have kid 
down will apply to the interesting aatognphs befive 
us. 

Let us in the first place remark, that sigostorei viQ 
be found in general to differ a little from the coauBOO 
writing of the individual, having often a more csiefoUy 
assumed and premeditated character. But at the fsne 
time they seldom deviate very widely from the geoerd 
style of a person*s ordinary penmanship. It is iho 
proper to observe at the outset, that the time of life st 
which the writing was made must always be taken iov 
consideration in judging of an autograph. Thus, if ve 
compare fhe signatures of Mrs Onmt, Josnna BaiQiCi 
and Henry Mackenzie, with those of Washiogtoa I^ 
ving, Catherine Stephens, and Felicia Hemans, ve shaO 
perceive at once, that besides the natural differenee n- 
herent in the character of the handwritmgs, the ad- 
vance of years has in the three former instances pio- 
duced a peculiar modification of s^le, which in die 
three latter does not yet exist. The handwritiDg of i 
young and of an old person may be always distiogoisb- 
ed. Of the forty-three autographs, engraved for tt« 
LiTEEAKT JouRKAL, wc caonot help thinking, that, 
with two exceptions, there is something in all of thos 
which more or less indicates Uie character of tb^^J** 
spective authors. Wc shall proceed to particularise these 
which may either appear to bear most strikingly on the 
subject in question, or coooeming whidi we msjr bare 
something curious to say. . 

Archibald Const abls. — We have P^^^Jr 
late Mi Constable*s signatuse at the head of our list, botfi 

as a just tribute to a man whose memory ibe htestfy 
world of Scotland will long cherish, and asscomi*- 
ment due to the father and founder of the highly K»P^ 

able house of Messrs ConsUble dt Co^ un^" •'J* 
auspices, to say nothing of itt former achievemenUi tne 
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LiTKRAKT JouftXAL hat tftkeo ftt once so complete a 
hold of tlie public favoor. Nor is Mr Constable to be 
eooaidered solelf as an eminent pabUsher^-the most 
emioeot which this country erer produced ; he is the 
sathor likewise, though the fact, we believe, is not gene- 
rally known, of an entertaining work, entitled *^ Memoirs 
of George Heriot,'* which appeared shortly after the 
publication of the Fortunes of Nigel in 18^. It may 
be interesting to know, that the signature now engraved 
is copied from a letter which was written within a month 
of iiis death ; and though he was then much debilitated, 
—laboiring under afflictions both mental and bodily, 
*^£nougb to press a royal merchant down,*'— it will be 
8?<n that his handwriting retained much of that free, 
bold, hasty, and decided character, which marked all his 
tnnlnctions, and which contributed hoth to raise him to 
the sanunit of prosperity, and partly also to bring him 
down from that summit. 
Ahne GiAKT, J. Baillie, F. Hemaits, Cath. 

STEPHEir8,AMGELICA CaTALANI, JaNE PoRTER.-. 

The handwriting of all these ladies strikes us as ex- 
ceedingly characteristic. We have given Mrs Grant of 
Lsggan*8 present hand, in which may be discovered a 
little of the instability of advancing life ; but there is a 
well-rounded breadth and distinctness in the formation 
of the letters, which seems to carry along with it evi- 
dence of the cTiear and judicious mind of the talented 
aathoress of ^ Letters from the Mountains.'* We have 
tlso given Miss BaiUie's present hand ; and it will be 
perceived that it has less of the delicate feebleness of a 
lady's writmg than any of the others. It would have 
been sadly against our theory had the most powerful 
dramatic authoress whidi this country has produced 
written like a boarding-school girl recently entered on 
her teens. This is decidedly not the case. There is 
iomethlng maacoline and nervous in Miss BaiUie's sig- 
aatore ;-Jt is quite a hand in which ^^ De Montfort " 
might be written. How diflferent is the writing of Mrs 
Heoians ! The very hand_fair, small, and beautifully 
feminine^in which should be embodied her gentle 
^Rsthings of household love, her songs of the domestic 
aiTectidns, and all hrr lays of silvery sweetness and soft- 
bieathing tenderness. Mimi Stephens has a more com- 
BHm-pla^ but a very lady-like hand. There is not a 
great deal of mind in it, but a good deal of flowing 
l^ce. We like Madame Catalani's better ;_we think 
it is evident, by her autograph alone, that she is a su- 
perior smger to Miss Stephens. There is a full Italian 
niasainess in her signature that speaks to us of ^'Rule 
Britannia" and ^* Ood save the Ring ;" and we almost 
bear the strains rolling in upon our ears in such a vo- 
lume of sounds as no single human voice ever before 
produced. Miss Porter has a folly more masculine, 
tboagh less tasteful hand, than Washington Irvine, 
with whom she happens to be in juxta-position ; and 
the fair authoress of *< Thaddeus of Warsaw " and 
'* The Scottish Chiefs," certainly appears to have as mas- 
culine a mind as the elegant but perhaps somewhat ef- 
fiemujate writer of the " Sketch Book." 

James Hooo, William Teknakt, Allah 
CmtNivoHAM. — We dass these three poets together, 
because we believe they are nearly contemporaries, and 
because each is indebted to his own talents for overco- 
ming many obstacles which stood in the way of his suc- 
cess. They possess genius, however, of a very different 
kind ; and this is pretty strongly indicated by their re- 
speetive handwriting. As to Hogg, we must say that 
we have given a very favourable specimen of the Shep. 
herd's autograph, which our engraver has copied with 
the most accurate precision, as he has done all the rest. 
The Shepherd writes in genersl a more rugged and in- 
distinct hand ; but as the pieitfit signature was taken 
Arom an epistle congratulatory to a friend who had re- 
cently entered into uie blessed and holy state of matri- 
mony, it is probable that the bard of Yarrow thought it 



incumbent to present him with a piece of his very best 
calligraphy. There is, nevertheless, something honest, 
sturdy, and unaffected in the Shepherd's writmg, which 
we like, because it speaks the true and manly qualities 
of his heart and head. Allan Cunningham has raised 
himself like Hogg ; but instead of the plough, he has 
handled the chiMel ; and there is in his constitution an 
inherent love of the fine arts, which brings his thoughts 
into more graceful chaimels. We are well aware that 
there U a warmth and a breadth of character about 
Cunningham which mark ''thelarge-soul'd Scot;" but, 
looking forward to his forthcoming Lives of the British 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, we do not conceive 
this to be in the least inconsistent with the easy flow of 
his tasteful handwriting. Tennant has a more remark- 
able hand than either of the other two. It is full of 
originality, and in this resembles his own' << Auster 
Fair." The notion may be a fanciful one, but there 
seems to us to be, moreover, a sort of quiet humour in 
the writing, which makes its resemblance to '^ Anster 
Fair" still more complete. The principle upon which 
the letters are formed, is that of making all the hair 
strokes heavy, and all the heavy strokes light. 

Tbomas Moore, Bteok.— .We put these two to- 
gether, for the sake of contrast ; and both are admira- 
bly illustrative of character. There is one general re- 
mark we may here make, with regard to handwritings, 
which, from the attention we have given to the subject, 
we believe will be found a correct one. Close and ac- 
curate thinkers seldom write what are called sprawling 
hands ; their letters are all fully formed, and have liu 
tie or no slope. We know of few exceptions to this 
rule, whilst, at the same time, we admit that the con- 
verse of the proposition may not always hold good ; for 
a very careless thinker occasionally writes an upright 
hand. As corroborating, however, the truth of our 
rule, look at the handwriting of Dugald Stewart, of 
Thomas Chalmers, of Henry Mackenzie, of Thomas 
Campbell, of Sir Walter Scott, of Henry Brougham, of 
Moore, and of Lord Byron, — certainly the moat correct 
and powerful thinkers in our list ; and it will be found, 
in the case of all of them, that the writing is such as we 
have described. As to the two last — Moore and Byron, 
though both accurate thinkers, they no doubt thought 
very differently. There is a completeness and a finish 
about all Moore's poems, a something that pleases and 
dazzles, rather than elevates or sublimes, and the neat 
gracefulness of his hand implies this. There is more 
volume and grandeur about Byron, and consequently 
his hand is larger and stronger every way. The one 
writes as with a silver pen, the other as with an eagle's 
pinion. It is proper to state, that Moore's autc^aph is 
copied from the signature attached to the original of one 
of the finest of his sacred Melodies,— ^< The turf shall 
be my fragrant shrine." 

F.Levesok Goweb, Johk Galt, Wellutotok. 
— X>ur readers will think this rather an oddly assoned 
trio, but we have a reason for naming them together. Ex- 
perience teaches, that another of the rules applicable to 
handwriting, in connexion with character, is, that let- 
ters with disproportionately long heads and tails, indi- 
cate either self-confidence, vanity, or ambition. We do 
not know enough of the private character either of Lord 
Francis Gower or yix Gait, to say which of the three 
qualities their tremendous heads and tails indicate ; but 
look at the signature of Wellington, and see how nobly 
and truly the characteristic mark of ambition points him 
out as tlie hero of a hundred fights, the premier of £ng. 
land, the pacificator of Ireland, and the leader of the 
two Houses of Parliament. His big W's, his L's, 
and his T's, look like church spires, losing themselves 
in the clouds. It is impossible diat their haughty beads 
could ever stoop to an ordinary level. 

TaoMAB Chalmers. — ^We know of few more stri- 
king examples of character infusing itself into band- 
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writing, Uum that preetnted by Uie totograph of Dr 
Chalmers. No one who hat etet heard him pnach, can 
flul to obtenre, that the heaTj and impresst? e manner 
in whidi he foimt his letters is preeisely similar to the 
straining and energetic style in which he fires off his 
words. There is something pafaifblly earnest and labo* 
rioos in his ddirery, and a similar sensation of labo- 
rious earnestness is nrodaced by looking at his hard- 
pressed, though manly and distinct^ signature. It is, 
m a small smtce, an epitome of one of his sermons. 

LsfOH HuNT.—Leigh Hunt*s writing Is a good 
deal like the man ;-4t is constrainedly easy, with an 
afiboiatioii of omaaicnt, yet withal a good hand. The 
rfgnature is copied from a letter written to a friend in 
Edinburgh in 1820 ; and as one nart of this letter is 
curious and interesting, we have pleasure in presenting 
it to our readers. Weare indined to beUere that there are 
maar good points about Leigh Hunt, notwithstanding 
his having done some shabby things. We like the 
spirit of the following e&tract nom his letter s 

^ And this reminds noe to tell you, that I am not the 
author of the book called the Scottish Fiddle, which I 
haTS bwelj seen. The name ahme, if you had known 
roe, would have convinced you that I could not have 
been the author. I had made quite mistakes enough 
about Shr Walter, not to have to answer for this too. I 
took him for a mere courtier and political bigot. When 
I read his novels,— which I did very lately, at one large 
glut, (with the exception of the Black Dwarf, which I 
read before,) I found that when he spoke so cbaritaMy 
of the mistakes of kings and bigots, he spoke out of an 
abundance of knowledge, instMtd of narrowness, and 
that he could look with a kind eye also st the mistakes 
of the people. If I still think he has too great a lean- 
ing to the fbrmeTy and that his humanity to a little too 
much embittered with spleen, I can still see and respect 
the vast difierence between the spirit which I formerly 
thought I saw in him, and the little lurking contempts 
and misanthropies of a naturally wise and kind man, 
whose blood perhaps has been somewhat saddened by 
the united force of thinking and siekHness. He wishes 
us all so well, that he is angry at not finding us better. 
His works occupy the best part of some Iwok-shelves 
always before me, where ihey fontinually fill me wiUi 
admiration for the author*s genius, and with regret fbr 
my petty mistakes about it*' 

Feakcis Jefpeet, Jonw Wjlsok.— .These are 
two names which Sijmd at the head of the periodical 
literature of Scotland. The periodical writer munt have 
a ready command of his pen and a versatile genius. He 
must be able to pass quickly from one subject to another ; 
and instead of devoting himself to one continuens train 
of thought, he must have a mind whose quick perception 
and comnrdiensive grasp enable him (o grapple with a 
thousano. See how tliis applies to the lumdwriting of 
Jeffrey and of Wilsqn. The style of both signatures 
implin a quick end careless motion of the hand, as if 
the writer was working against time, and wss much more 
anxious to ^t liis ideas sent to the printer, than to cover 
his paper with elegant penmanship. There is an evident 
similari^ in the fashkm of the two hands ; only Air Jef. 
fiey, being much infierior to the Professor in point of 
physical sise and suength, naturally enough delights in 
a pen with a finer point, and writes, therefore, a lighter 
and more scratchy hand than the author of << Lighu and 
Shadows.*' It will add to the interest of Mr Jeffrey's 
autograph to know that, as his hand is not at all altered, 
we have preferred, as a matter of curiosity, to engrave 
a signature of his which is twenty-three years old, being 
taken from a letter bearing date 1806. 

Waltw Scott, Robbet Southbt, Duoald 

SfTBWABT, ROBT. TaVVABILL, J. filNCLAIB, H. 

AfACKBMjBiB, T. Campbeli., H» Bbooobam, D. 
iTBWABT, CHAtk Lams, W. Roscob, Basil HalIi, 
J/MovTooMBBT, Wm. Woboswobtb, A. ALItOV, 



Psmcr B. Shxllet, B. R. Haybov, D. Wnxn, 
Alaeic a. Watts, W. Jeedait, H. MAC1lXll^ 
WASHiVGTMr iBTiiro.— The autogrsph of sU tfaoe 
eminent persons is in favour of the cennezMo between 
character and handwriting, though pahaps not so itri. 
kin^ so as in the instances we have alrcsdy enuDosted, 
and it is therefore needless to dwdl upon them st modi 
length. Sir Walter Soott baa the hand of one whs wiitcB 
a great deal,--ttiiaAcCed, rapid, and at the ssme time 
substantisL Dugald Stewart's is a hand woidij of s 
Moral Philosopher,— large, distinct, and di^^ 
Brougham's hand is a good deal like his own itjltof 
oratory,— fanprcisive and eoctgetie, but not very polidi. 
ed. General Stewart of Garth has a free, bold, nriStoy 
hand ; his signature is taken from a letter aNDphmcst. 
ing in high terms Mr Cbambeis*s History of the Re- 
bdlioa of 1746. Chaika Laasb's wridng b thstof s 

Sntleman, but it is somewhat cramped and snz!osi. 
ontgomery's hand is far more redundant insnnsmt 
than one would have expected from so geatk sad ti. 
lented a Quaker; but the Quaker has been ksi is tk 
poet, as an old grey wall is eoaeealed under a kimfssi 
mantling of ivy. The aategnipfa now engraved b copied 
from the signature attadied to the original of bis hm- 
tiful poem on Ni^H begioDing, ^ Night is the tinoeibr 
lesU'^ Wordsworth writes a |^wd hand, moie vorAj 
of the author of the best parts of the ^< Excsnios," 
than of the pucrilitieaof many of ^ «« Lyrlesl Bsnsds.** 
The signEiure of Percy B. Shelley b ss free ti id 
author's wUd and beautiful poetry ; but ht it be obr^ 
vedthat, according lo the rule fmnerly sttled, it ii Mf 
the hand of a very dear or accurate thinker. Thebnd- 
wriHng of Haydon and Wilkie aeems peralbrif cbmc 
terbtic of their different styles of painting ;— the fint ii 
the historical painter's, iMgs and hM; theiecoBdii 
the pahoter's or national maaners, smaller end isore w- 
curately defined. AlaricWatta writesanebgsDtbMd, 
worthy of the editor of the Bsoat deg^t of our Asnoili. 
Hector Macneiii's signature is ti€m a letter dstd 18ltt 
in wUdi, among other things, the poet ssjs, "* I b^ 
oncejbr ali^ to assure vou, that I shall never vrile a 
line in anp Revbw as long as I Bve,"— an smoiidci 
which makes us regret the less that he wss bst to bii 
friends and the public befono the ^^peanace of tb 
EoiMBunoH Lltebaiit Jouxval. We do not lee 
any thing particularly worthy of remark in the oibff 
autographs already named. 

But we have stated that, in looking o^eer these iped- 
mens of handwriting, two startling exccptbttt bste pR- 
sented themsdves to the truth of the general propovioN, 
that the character of the mind coramunkates itielf to ib 
penmanship of the individuaL The»e exceptiens viU 
be found in the signatures of J. G. Lock bait sod if 
S. T. CoLBRiDax. LockhartwrkcsasBsUjisdistiBCt, 
hasty hand, not at all in unison with the vigoer, preci- 
sion, and originality of hb styb of thioklng. Bffo hit 
band, however, b less to be wondered at thsn tbst tl 
Coleridge. Who would have expected to plpojtB^ 
iinical a signature from the gigantic intellect sod gir* 
geous imaginaiion vt the trandiimr of *!* W^ea^eiST" 
and the author of the '^ Ancient Mariner?** It«0> 
tainlyluiffles all calculations; and though phrsBologb> 
would doubtless attempt to get rid of the dileoMM br 
some ingenious quibble, all that we diall nj epos tb 
subject is, that our science b one whidi, like su otbr 
human sciences, admits of exceptions. Thespccnbtiosi, 
however, into which it leads, if not very instnedit ff 
profound, are curious and interesting ; snd «e d)^*^ 
readers will readily fbrsive us for hsving thai dinend 
theb attention, at somelength, to thecoovenibosl ^ 
by which «^ thoughts that breathe" are laoght to embody 
themsdvea in «^ words that bom." 
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Br^mnU Sslect Views of *hg Ropai PaiaceM tf Scot' 
iantL With Leiter-prest lUustrations. Bj Dr J. 
J»miesoo, F.R.S.E., Slc author of the Dictionary of 
the Scottish Lu>guage. P«rt« I., IL, III., and IV. 
£dinburgh. Caddl A Co. 1828 and 1829. 

Ws reallj take soioe tharoe to oortelTet for not ha- 
ving aooner noticed a work which, in erery point of 
▼tew, has strong claims npon our attention. A work 
so perfectly Scotch, treating of Scotch snbjectSy— drawn, 
cagrmTed, written, published, and, we trust, pretty ex- 
tcnsivdy sold, by Scotehaien, — ought not, eren if iu 
meriu wete less conspicuous, to be neglected by a Scotch 
review. But, besides all this, it is the first work of iU 
kind, upon a subject alike inteiesting to the antiquary, 
the poet, and the man of taste ; and the execution is, in 
all reapeets, so worthy of the design, that, independently 
of nationality, these illustrations of the old royal glories 
of Scotland well deserve a passing tribute of appro- 
bation. 

In fact, it is rather singular that a work on this sub- 
ject has not appeared loog ago, in this age of graphical, 
lopogiaphical, and typographical illustration ; and that, 
while every hole and comer of the royal palaces of Eng- 
land have been rcodeied familiar to the Ueges in die 
splendid volumes of Pyne^wbile the very avcana of the 
royal dressing-room sind bed-chamber have been pub- 
lished to the day — it should have remained for the en- 
terprising conductors of the present work to embody, in 
thtte kaodsome quartos, the fasU&diog remnants of our 
Seoitish magnificence, whidi are daily disappearing. 
It is true, we have bore and there a scattered notice of 
some of our old palaces, illustrated by a so-so platc^ in 
•ome guide through Scotland or superannuatM tour ; 
but dll now thesubject of Scottish palaces hss never, as 
far as we know, been sepsrately treated, or exhibited in 
what Mrs Makpcop calls ^' a concatenatioa according- 
ly." And tlus is the more surprising tiom the very 
g^reat superiority which, in many req>ects, the iUustra- 
tioo of such a subject in Scodand must possess over a si- 
milar work en English palaces ; for the royal reti. 
dcnces of the south are almost without exception still 
occupied as such,— still snug and comfbrtable, though 
oocaa t e n al l y old-isshioiied or venerable. Even time- 
honoured Windeor itself looks so white-washed, so 
sweyt Md garniihed, so cheerful and trim, that all feel- 
ing of romance is excluded. Vou look along one of iu 
arched passsges, and perceiving a dim-looking figure at 
the cao, you set him down as some old galUnt of the 
court, tevisitii^ the gU^ipses of the sun. You walk up 
to Irim, and he turns out to be a respectable beef-eater, 
or a gentlemanly servant in livery, who pockets your 
shilling wifh much politeness. Yuu turn over a page 
of Mr Pyne*s book, and in the first pUte that meets 
voar eye, a strange vaulted building displays itadf, 
lighted from the top. Figures in white array are mo- 
ving up and down the floor, some brandishing large 
knives hi their hands, while victims of different kinds 
seem extended on the altar. The smoke of the sacrifi- 
cial fire fills the pile and wraps the figures of the oJB- 
daring ministers in dtisky vapour. Is tliis a Dom 
Daniel, a sacrifice to the Orand Lama, or a scene in the 
InquiiMion ? Nothing of the kind. It is merely the 
^ I nterior of the Kiog*s kitchen at St Jameses,** and that 
fist high priest is the msster cook. 

Theae eatiag, drhiking, and paying associaHoos are 
eadly ualavoiirable to the pictniesque. But we mingle 
with other scenes In tradng the remains of the Scotch 
palaces; for it is long since these were discrowned 
and deserted, and their splendour transferred to another 
kingdom. Most of them are in ruins and uninhabited ; 
Dunoon and Oairick, so oompletdy worq 



away, that their original ikape and size can no moie be 
traced than those of the undefined and mysterious msisce 
which cover the Palatine, and which once constituted 
the palaces of the Csesars ; others, like Falkland and 
Linlithgow, still entfare, so far as concerns the walls, but 
with empty and roofiets chambers, windows open to the 
blast, grass-grown floors and courts, black and deserted 
hearths, pillars, arches,— and armorial bearings hilf de- 
faced or lost amidst ivy, wallflower, and lichra, and all 
silent, and lonely, and mournful, — all possessing that 
indescribable charm which nothing but ruin gives, and 

To which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its dower. 

These capabilities, we think, have been turned to the 
best account in the present work, in which the pencil of 
Mr Brown, ably seconded by the grace of Millar, has 
produced a most beautiful series of views of these rem- 
nants of our Scoiti^ palaces. Of Mr Brown we Imow 
nothing, but that he is a teacher of drawing in Glas- 
gow, and, we bdiieve, a young man. If we are not 
mistaken, too, we recollect having seen a large drawing 
in water-colottrs by him in this season's Exhibition, re- 
presenting a ruin under a tranquil moonlight sky, (we 
suppose soBoe subject intended for a future number of 
thU work,) which possessed great strength and breadth 
of effect, with a manner of handling considerably re- 
sembling the style of Williams, and which Indicated 
a promise of future excellence as an artist. Genenlly 
speaking, he has displayed great judgment in the points 
cf view he has chosen in treating these subjects, and 
considerable taste and feeling in the selection of those 
lights and aspects under whidi he has r epresen ted them. 
It is needless to say, that his drawings have received 
every justice at the hands of tiie engrsver, Mr Miller. 
For small engrarings, such as these and William's Gre- 
cian views, bis style, we think, is admirably adapted. 
In larger works, and, in particular. In historical subjects, 
Stewart is certainly sup^ior to him ; but for a ** picture 
in little," some landscape gem of four inches by two and 
a half, the Quaker, for sudi we believe he is, is without 
a rival in Edinburgh. 

Four numbers of the work have appeared, each con- 
taining three plates, with the accompanying letter-press. 
Of thii latter part of the work, we may say at once that it 
is ably and learnedly treated, as indeoi might have been 
expected from the author of the Hermes Scythicus, and 
the Scottish Dictionary { but, to our mmd, the Doctor 
is occasionallv rather too antiquarian and etymological ; 
and we could willingly have exchanged a little of the 
discussion which talus place on these points for some 
additional picturesque description, or some of those 
fading traditions and dreadful legends of which there 
are alwajrs enough to be picked up among the ruins of 
old castles, more particularly in those princely halls 
whidi have bean trod by the royal, the noble, and the 
beautiful ; and which it is a pleasant, and not alto- 
gether a profitless task, to collect and preierve, befbre 
they have been entirely forgotten. A work of this 
kind is one, not of grave learning, but of amusement ; 
and, in this department, we do not know a better model 
fbr imitation than Sir Walter Scott, who, amidstall his 
antiquarian descriptions, so gracefully interweaves these 
traits of superstition and chivalry, that even the dry 
bones of topography acquire life and motion in his hands. 
We daresay the Doctor, loo, has seen a little German 
book by Gottschalk, on the subjecr of Germsn ruins, 
(Ritter Vesten und Rittsr Burgen,) in which we think 
a subject ot this kind is very happily treated— the vo- 
lume forming a pleasing pa$hcco of matters pic- 
turesque, antiquarian, and poetical ; specttlatkms on an- 
tique buildings ; the life of the niidole ages { the his- 
toric exploits, feuds, tournaments, robberies, eouru 
ships, and executions of their possesso rs , wi^ maav 
Uttle notices of those giaeeftil or ^oemy kgndt with 
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which Gernuui imsgination has peopled the old castles 
of the Aheio-Gegend, and of which, no doubt, ther 
have a much wider stock than we can pretend to. Stiu 
we have quite enough to blend very agreeably with the 
graver ttsnue of history ; and we confess we should like 
very much to see a popular work on Scottish ruins in 
general, got up in Gotitchalk*s manner, with better il« 
lustrations, (for our friend Gottschalk, and most of his 
brethren, are lamentably deficient in that particular,) and 
embodying, in the light, garrulous, and picturesque style 
of Chambers, the elite of our Scottish traditions. 

Revenons d not moulons, for we have almost allowed 
them to get out of sight. Number I. contains views of 
Dunstaffnage, Dunoon, and Falkland. Dunstaffhage, 
in point of accompanying scenery, is the most pleasing 
of these views. The ruin is situated on a rock, bathed 
by the waters of the Atlantic — skirted on the right by 
Loch Etive, and surrounded on all sides with rocks, 
wood, water, and every element of the picturesque. 
The view exhibits it under a tranquil and sunny glow, 
the palace forming only a small object in the middle 
distance. Very great dexterity is displayed in the en* 
graving in avoiding the appearance of spottiness which, 
nrom the general diffusion of light, was not easy. Dun- 
staShage, however, though interesting from its natural 
situation, makes no very prominent figure in Scottish 
history, nor can it boast of those associations with re- 
membered names, which lend a charm to Linlithgow, 
Lochmaben, or Carrick. From the time when the fatal 
chair of royalty was transferred to Scone, after the 
union of the Scots and Picts, under the son of Alpine, 
the importance which Dunstaifnage had possessed as 
the favourite seat of the Dalriadic kings soon disappear- 
ed, and Dr Jamieson seems to think the castle soon be- 
came the prey of the invading Norwegians. It scarcely 
re-appears again in Scottish history except on the occa- 
sion of iu being besieged and taken by Bruce in 1308, 
after his defeat at Dalree. 

By the by, a whimsical instance of the fantastic 
tricks which etymologists do play with names, appears 
in the account of Dunstaffiiagc. There is anotlier fort- 
ress, about two miles oflT, called Dunolly, or DunoUah, 
(probably, as the Doctor conjectures, Dun-Olaf, or the 
Fortress of Olave, or Olaus, a very common Norwegian 
name.) But it so happens, that in Gaelic, the word 
OUamh^ pronounced OUah^ signifies a physician, so 
tl at some ingenious etymologist makes this the Fort 
of th^ Physician, and gets up a very pretty theory 
of its being a castle allotted for the residence of the me- 
dical practitioner attached to the Royal Family. The 
notion of setting up a physician in a fortress, two miles 
off from the scene of action, is quite admirable, not to 
mention the extreme probability that his professional 
exertions would, in that age, have been so handsomely 
acknowledged. 

OfDunoot^ which is situated in Argyleshlre, on the 
right side of the Frith of Clyde, scarcely any thing re- 
mains ; so that the artist has been obliged to give a sort 
of additional interest to the picture, by representing it 
under a stormy effect ; and this he has done remarkably 
well. The dark and ihundery sky opening in the centre 
with a watery gleam, the agitated sea, the boat sinking, 
and the fishermen clambering op the rock in the fore- 
ground, are strikingly group^, and exhibited with re- 
markable clearness and force in Miller*8 engraving. 
The building, however, whatever may have been its ex- 
tent, is now so entirely delapidated, that scarcely any 
vestiges remain of what it was. It is said, however, that 
there are still a number x>f vaulted apartments pretty 
entire under the ruins. 

Next comes Falkland, — dark, dreary, melancholy 
FalkUnd,— one of those piles which now look as if mur- 
der and crime had marked it for their own, and which 
is in fact stained with a murder unexampled in cruelty, 
I except by that with which the Knight of Douglas pol- 



luted his Castle of Hermitage. It lies at the oorth.csst 
foot of one of the Lomonds, and seems, at one time, to 
have been a building of great extent and magnifioence. 
In one of these gloomy towers, which ooce occupied this 
site, did the unfortunate RoUiesay fall a victim to the 
ambition of the Regent Albany. Inveigh under Ukt 
pretences into Fife, the prince was shut up in the tower 
of Falkland, and consigned to a lingering death bj fa* 
mine. U b life was for some time preserved in the nan. 
ner described by Sir Walter Scott in the Fair Alsid of 
Perth, by means of small cakes conveyed to him bj i 
young woman, the daughter of the governor, through a 
crevice in the walL Her brutal father, viewing the act 
in the light of perfidy to himself, gave her op to d^ 
struciion. Sir Walter has not inttoduced, howercr, 
another effort made by a female employed in the familj 
as a wet nurse, to preserve the life of the unfortunate 
prince. She actually, as mentioned by fioetbioi, 
Buchanan, and Pinkertoo, sustuned his life for some 
time with milk from her breasts, conveyed to him bj 
means of a long reed. She also fell a sacrifice to her 
compassion. 

Here, also, the unfortunate Mary was a frequent tip 
sitor ; and here, according to Buchanan, Bothvell an^ 
the Hamiltons intended to seise her person, at the time 
that they contemplated the removal of Murray bj death. 
The whole story, however, is extremely doubtfuL Here, 
too, begins the first scene of that dark tragedy, the lait 
act of which closed in Govrie Castle. It was in the 
woods of Falkland that James received the strange no- 
sage from Alexander Ruthven, which induced him io« 
stantly, with his hunting party, to spur for Perth, aod 
produced that mysterious catastrophe, on which ito dis- 
tinct light has yet been thrown by the voluminous dis- 
cussion which the subject has undergone. 

Gloomy and deserted as Falkland now appesrt, it wis 
at one time a place of much revelry and nterriment. In 
this character it is alluded to in the poem of out nj^ 
author: 

Was never in Scotland hard dm sene 

Sic dancin or deray, 

Neither at Fulklaud on the Grenc^ 

Nor Pebillis at the play. , 

But it is time to say, with the old <^ Lord LyooKiag 
at Arms,**— i 

Fareweel, Falkland, the fortercas of Fjfe, 
Thy p<^te park under the Lowmouncl Law, fte. 

and to turn to fresh fields and pastures new. 
And here is the gem of Scottish palacea, Linlitligow. 
M'ith much truth, though little poetry, did the Sctrt- 
tish Ariosto, imiuting the Stemhold and Hopkins ttjle 
of old Sir David, exclaim^ 

Of all the Palaces so!kir 
Built for the royal dwelling 

In Scotland, far b«yond compare 
Linlithgow is exoeUing. 

For undoubtedly, in architectural magnificence, da 
is the noblest ruin of them all ; and even nov the lo- 
lemn grandeur of its deserted square, still compleK) 
though the windows and roof are gone, is one of the 
most striking objects we ever remember to have wimoi- 
ed, and justifies the admiration which it extorted ereo 
from tlie travelled Alary of Lorraine. An exodlent en- 
graving of the court is given, with a more distioctpro- 
spect of the palace and lech, from the east. In yoiwf 
apartment, the window of which is ornamented^ » 
crown, the unfortunate Mary first saw the light. HeR, 
too, her father, scarcely less so, was born. Those Wstf- 
ened walls and rafters exhibit the traces of the fiie » 
1745, occasioned by the carelessness of the royslsnay, 
that consigned the palace, which down to that time 
had been habitable, to ruin. And in this •^^^ 
church, tradition places the appearance of the PK*<"[^ 
apparition, which in vain attempted to warn Jamei u. 
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from the field of Flodden. Even a real ghost would, in 
all probability, have produced little effect on that obsti- 
nate monarch ; but the truth is, that the phantasmago- 
ria seems, in this case, to have beoi so bunglingly ma- 
oaged, that no one but a ninny would have taken the 
gho6t*8 word for a thousand farthings ; for the spectre, 
in this case, walked in, not through the key-hole, but 
the church door, and contrived to take up a position 
which allowed him (quietly to make hb exit through a 
private door in the north walL Tlte whole business 
was a weak invention of the enemy to prevent the in- 
tended expedition, and James, in all probability, saw 
throogh the artifice. The conclusion of the ghostly 
message shows pretty plainly from what quarter this 
sngelic missionary was dispatched. He forbids James 
<* to mell or use the counsel of women, quhilk, if thow 
doe, thow wilt be confounded, and brought to shame.'* 
The queen probably thought, that while it was politic 
to interfere with his military espedition, it would not 
be amiss, at the same time, to read him a lecture on his 
smoroos extravagances. 

Absurd as the story is, however, it has been turned 
to good account by Sir Walter in Marmion. His de- 
scription of the disappearance of the figure is at once 
highly poetical, and a literal transcript of the language 
of old Piuoottie. Sir David Lindsay is the speaker : 

The wondering monarch seem'd to seek 

For answer, and found none ; 
And when he raised hia head to speak. 

The monitor was gone. 
The marshal and myself had cast 
To stop him as he outward past ; 
But, lighter than the whirlwind's blast. 

He vanish'd from our eyes, 
like sunbeam on the billow cast. 

That glances but, and dies. 

Canto IV. § 17. 

** Before the king's eyes,'* says our old naive histo- 
riio, ^ and in presence of all the lords that were about 
him, this man vanished away, and could no ways be 
seen or comprehended, but vanished away as he had 
been a hlinfe iff the sun, or a whip of the whirlwind,^* 

We shall perhaps resume the subject of these palaces 
some other day ; meantime we cordially recommend the 
work to the public, and to Scotchmen in particular. 



Waverley Kovels — New Edition^ with the Author*s 
Notes, Waverley. 2 vols. Edinburgh. Cadell 
&Co. 1829. 

The public have been already sufficiently apprised of 
the intended publication of this new cabinet edition of 
the Waverley Novels, which is to be completed in 40 
volumes, a volume to be ready every month, and the 
price of each to be five shillings. The two first volumes, 
containing Waverley, are now before us« and we hesi- 
tate not to say, that a more beautiful book has never 
issued from the Edinburgh press. The typography is 
in Ballantyne's very best style, the paper is of an un- 
usually fine quality, and the appearance of the whole is 
eminently tasteful and inviting. The frontispiece to 
the first volume is engraved by R. Graves, from a de- 
sign by StephanofiT. It represents Flora Alaclvor sing- 
ing and playing on the harp to Waverley, in the fore- 
groand of a romantic Highland landscape. The vig- 
nette to the same volume is in Landseer's happiest 
manner. It introduces us to Davie Gellatley, (the very 
man, we are certain,) wailing at the Dern Fath^ with 
Ban and Buscar, two splendid hounds. Much, how- 
ever, as we like these illustrations, the frontispiece to 
volume second pleases us still more. It is a beautiful 
engraving by Charles Rolls, from a design by Newton, 
representing ^ fine old soldier, the Baron of Brad war- 
dine, engaged in reading the Evening Service of the 



Episcopal church to his troops, vdth Saunders Saunder- 
son, in military array, performing the functions of clerk. 
The vignette to this volume is by StephanoflT. 

Passing from these external attractions, (which are of 
no common kind,) the present edition of the Waverley 
Novels acquires a peculiar interest, from its containing 
the last revisions and corrections of the author, and from 
the declaration contained in the General Preface that it is 
not probable he will ever again revise, or even read, 
these tales. A great deal of new and interesting mat- 
ter is accordingly introduced in the shape of Notes and 
Illustrations ; and the General Preface alone, compri- 
sing, as it does, an account of the author's early career, 
and private views and feelings with regard to the Wa. 
verley Novels, together with one or two highly interest, 
ing minor pieces, hitherto unpublished, (among which is 
the first chapter of the first Novel Sir Walter ever at- 
tempted, and an excellent chapter it is,) the General 
Preface alone is worth a great defil more tlum the price 
of the whole book. From it we shall cull one extract 
with which to grace our pages. It is an anecdote upon 
which Sir Walter's brother, Hfr Thomas Scott, of 
whom he speaks in the most aflTectionate terms, propo- 
sed at one time to found a novel. It is finely and vi- 
vidly told in the following words :— 

ANECDOTE OF SCHOOL DATS. 

'' It is well known in the South that there is little or 
no boxing at the Scottish schools. About forty or fifty 
years ago, however, a far more dangerous mode of fighu 
ing in parties or factions was permitted in the streets of 
Edinburgh, to the great disgrace of the police, and dan- 
ger of the parties concerned. These pa^es were gene- 
rally formed from the quarters of the town in which the 
combaUnts resided, those' of a pa^icular square or dis- 
trict fighting against those of an adjoining one. Hence 
it happened that the children of the higher classes were 
often pitted against those of the lower, each Uking their 
side according to the residence of their friends. So far 
as I recollect, however, it was unmingled either with 
feelings of democracy or aristocracy, or indeed with ma- 
lice or ill-will of any kind towards the opposite party. 
In fact, it was only a rough mode of play. Such con- 
tests were, however, maintained with great vigour with 
stones, and sticks, and fisticuffs, when one party dared 
to charge, and the other stood tlielr ground. Of course 
mischief sometimes happened, boys are said to have been 
killed at these Bicker s^ as they were called, and prions 
accidents certainly took place, as many contemporaries 
can bear witness. 

" The author's father, residing in George Square, in 
the southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belonging to 
that family, with others in the square, were arranged 
into a sort of company, to which a lady of distinction 
presented a handsome set of colours. Now this cona- 
pany or regiment, as a matter of course, was engaged in 
weekly warfare with the boys inhabiting the Crosscause- 
way, Bristo Street, the Potterrow, — ^in short, the neigh- 
bouring suburbs. These last were chiefly of the lower 
rank, but hardy loons, who threw stones to a hair's- 
breadth, and were verv rugged antagonists at close 
quarters. The skirmisn sometimes lasted for a whole 
evening, until one party or the other was victorious, 
when, if ours were successful, we drove the enemy to 
their quarters, and were usually chased back by the re- 
inforcement of bigger lads who came to their assistance. 
If, on the contrary, we were pursued, as was often the 
case, into the precincts of our square, we were in our 
turn supported by our elder brothers, domestic servantsi, 
and similar auxiliaries. 

^' It followed, from our frequent opposition to anh 
other, that, though not knowing the names of our ene 
mies, we were yet weU acquaint^ with their appearance 
and had nicknames for the roost remarkable of them 
One very actite and spirited boy might be considered a 
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the principal leader in the cohort of the taburbs. He 
was, I suppose, thirteen or fourteen years old, finely 
made, tall, blue-eyed, with long fair hair, the very pic- 
ture of a youthful Goth. This lad was always first in 
the charge, and last in the retreat — the Achilles, at 
once, aod Ajax, of the Crosscauseway. He was too 
formidable to us not to have a cognomen, and, like that 
of a knight of old, it was taken from the most remark- 
able part of his dress, being a pair of old green livery 
breeches, which was the principal part of his clothing ; 
for, like Pentapolin, according to Don Quixotc*s ac- 
count, Green-Breeka, as we called him, always entered 
the battle with bare arms, legs, and feet. 

^^ It fell, that once upon a time, when the combat was 
at the thickest, this plebeian cliampion headed a sudden 
charge, so rapid and furious, t^at all fled before him. 
He was several paces before bis comrades, and had ac- 
tually laid his hands on the patrician standard, whsn 
one of our party, whom some mi.sjudgipg friend had in- 
trusted with a couleau de chassef or hanger, inspired 
with 8 zeal for the honour of the corps, worthy of Major 
Sturgeon himself, struck poor Green- Breeks over the 
head, with strength sufficient to cut him down. When 
this was seen, the casualty was so far beyond what had 
ever taken place before, that both parties fled different 
ways, leaving poor Green-Broeks with his bright hab 
plentifully >d&bled in blood, to the carisof the watch- 
man, who (honest man) took care not to know who had 
done the mischief. The bloody hanger was flung into 
one of the AJeadow ditches, and solemn secrecy was 
sworn on all hands ; but the remorse and terror of tlic 
actor were beyond all bounds, and his apprehensions of 
the most dr^ful character. The wounded hero was 
for a few days in the Infirmary, the case being only a 
trifling one. But though enquiry was strongly pressed 
on him, no argument could make Irim indicate the per- 
son from whom he had recsived the wound, though he 
must -have been perHectly well known to him. When 
he recovered, and was dismissed, the author and his 
brothers opened a communication with him, through the 
medium of a popular gingerbread baker, of whom both 
parties were customers, in order to tender a subsidy in 
name of smart-money. The sum would excite ridicule 
were I to name it ; but sure I am, that the pockets of 
the noted Green-Breeks never held as much money of 
his OFO. He declined the remittance, saying that he 
would not sell his blood ; but at the same time repro- 
bated the idea of being an informer, which he said was 
clam, u e, base or mean. With much urgency he ac- 
cepted a pound of snutf for the use of some old woman, 
— aunt, grandmother, or the like,— with whom he lived. 
We did not become friends, to the bickers were more 
agreeable to both parties than any more pacific amuse- 
ment ; but we conducted them ever after under mutual 
Mmranoet of the highest consideration for each other. 

«< Such was the hero whom Mr Thomas Scott pro- 
posed to carry to Canada, and involve in adventures 
with the natives and colonists of that country. Perhaps 
the youthful generosity of the lad will not seem so great 
in the eyes of others, as to those whom it was the means 
of screening from severe rebuke and pumshment. But 
it seemed to those concerned, to argue a nobleness of 
sentiment far beyond the pitch of most minds ; and how- 
ever obscurely the lad, who showed such a frame of no- 
ble spirit, may have lived or died, I cannot help being 
of opinion, that if fortune had placed him in circum- 
stances calling for gallantry or generosity, the man 
would have fulfilled we promises of the boy. Long af- 
terwards, when ths story was told to my father, he 
censured us severely for not telling the truth at the 
.time, that he might have attempted to be of use to the 
young man in entering on life. But our alarms for the 
consequences of the drawn sword, and the wpcmd in- 
flicted with such a weapon, were far too predominant at 
the time for such a pitdi of genoosity* 



'' Perhaps I ought not to have inserted this sdioolboj 
tale ; but, besides the strong impreision made bj the iiw 
ddent at the time, the whole accompsnimenti of die 
story are matters to me of solemn and sad recoUectiaL 
Of all the little band who were concerned in those ja. 
venile sports or brawls, I can scarce recollect a tii^ 
survivor. Some left the ranks of mimic war to die in 
the active service of their country. Many sought &. 
tant lands to return no more. Others, dispersdl indif. 
ferent paths of life, * my dim eyes now seek for m vsin.' 
Of five brothers, all healthy and proousine, in a d^giec 
far beyond one whose infancy was visited by pennul 
infirmity, and whose health after this period seemed 
long very precarious, I am, nevertheless, the only wr. 
vi vor. The best loved, and the best deserring to be toted, 
who had destined this incident to be the mundatioD of 
literary composition, died ' before hb day,* in a doiaot 
and foreign land ; and trifles assume an importaaa not 
their own, when connected with those who hare been 
loved and lost.** 

We sincerely hope that Messrs CadeU and Ca ioteBd 
throwing ofi^ a very larsc impression of each volame d 
the present edition of Uiese Novels ; for it is a book 
which every body will buy, and not to possess which fill 
come to be considered a sort of literary delinquency. 

The Hope of ImmortaUty. A Poem im fo%r TerU. 
Edinburgh. WiUiam Blackwood. 1829. 

This is a respectable poem — ^that Is to say, die sothar 
is by no means an idiot ; but he is a dufi rogoe, lad 
bis book, on the whole, is portentously heafy. It li 
too full of commonplaces about death, and bog-wind^ 
attempts to prove, from the light of nature, toit man'i 
soul is immortaL It is a sad mistake to suDposethit 
this constitutes poetry. Immortality is a asDgensi 
subject to meddle with. It is not every body who goei 
into a churchyard, and gets sentimratal orer die t0ffib> 
stones, who can grapple with the mighty theme. T%e 
whole soul must be poured out ui>on it, and distsosl 
must be no purling rill, but a deep, dark, rasbhig torKst 
It makes us sick to hear the mawkish sentimentslitia 
drawled out by old women with white pockeuhsodto- 
chiefs, who dare to envelope with their drivelling f**** 
sies the awful majesty of death and futurity. Neitiw 
can we listen with patience — though, perhaps, it is wiy 
wrong in us — to the wise saws and modem initsaceia 
a divine, in his twenty-third year, who, becsBM bebii 
got into the pulpit, and feels the necessity of lootosg 
grave, deems himself justified in treating his auditoo » 
all the declamatory insipidities and tautological OMniu 
ties suggested by dissolution. In spite of his l^ 
gown we hate the spouter, for there is no more resl feel- 
ing in what is uttered by his thick ugly lips, '^*"J*^ 
b in the twang of his precentor^s nose, who hebdoos- 
dally murders the hundredth Psalm. Nor have weenr 
been able to reconcile ourselves to that tribe of P<>^^*^ 
who consider themselves great in elegise stansai •» 
pieces oS sublimity, founded on the grand ravelatioM rf 
religion. Mortal agony, and death, and etemsl li^ 
are not weapons for the hand of a rhymester. S* "*•■][ 
libraries have ahready been written about t*>e™>J**| " 
requires something more than the pen of an undetaogti 
venture upon adding another volume. 

We shall just quote one stanza from " The Hope «f 
Inmioitality ;" and, with the author's lea»c, weiM* 
print it in our own way. It tuns as follows :— 

'* Open the grave, and ask the dweller Uicre if » 
avails him that his life was spent in deeds of P»f Tj-; 
that be did share his substance with the poor, sod t^ 
he went about sUU doing good ? Is he not peot to » 
tame miserable house of day, aa the poUoted inanrtff 
who hath sent Death and Destruction, in dieir wild d^ 
ray, through the abodes of men ? They nwrt the mw 
dciay." 




As tliitUatolemblypood|>ieceof prose, we adviae the 
aothor to gUe up div idtog hit lioet into ten syllables. 



The FawnJjf Library, No, II, The History ofNO' 
poUon Buonaparte^ {Bonaparte) M'ith KngraTingii 
cm Steel and Wood. Two vols. Vol. II. London. 
John Murraj. 1829. 

This Tolume of the Family Library is fuUy equal to 
the first, whether as regards iu literary merits, or the 
bcmuty c^ its embelluthments. There are nine engra- 
vings, and they are all good. The first, in particular, 
which represents Napoleon meeting the army on his re- 
turn from Elba, is one of the most spirited things of the 
kind we ever saw. It is full of poetry, and is a gem of 
great value. The other subjects are, ^^ Charge of Cos- 
sacks,** «* Head of Napoleon,** '< Head of Maria- 
Louisa,** '* The King or Rome," " Flight from Smor- 
goni," " Fontoinebleau/* " Waterloo," and " Tomb 
of Napoleon.** Let Mr Murray proceed as lie has be- 
gun, and the Family Library will yield to not one cf 
the numerous publications of the day, whether they be 
cheap or dzar. 



Chapter $ on Churchyards, By the Authoress of ^ El- 
len Fitsarthur," " Solitary Hours,** &c 2 vols. 
Edinburgh. William Blackwood. 1829. 

The contents of these two pleasing and elegant vo- 
lamss ongioally appeared in Blackwood*s Magazine. 
They are from the pen of Miss Caroline Bowles, a lady 
of much refinement and delicacy of taste, and to whom, 
we observe, Mr Southey has deilicated his last poetical 
production,—" All for Love,** and " The Pilgrim of 
Compostella.*' As the Chapters on Churchyards have 
come before the public in another shape, it is unne- 
cessary to say more of them at present, than to assure 
such of our readers aM may not yet have seen them, that 
they will fiad them characterized by a strain of pure and 
tender sentiment, expressed in classical and beautiful 
diction. 



Stories from the History of Scotland^ in the Manner 
of Stories selected from the History of England* 
By the Rev. Alexander Stewart, minister of Douglas. 
Second edition, greatly enlarged. Edinburgh. OUver 
and Boyd. 1829. 18mo. Pp. 374. 

The &ct of this excellent little woik having reached 
A second edition, notwithstanding the publication of the 
T^cs of a Grandfather, is a sufficient testunony as to 
its merits. In a modest and well-written preface, Mr 
Stewart says : <* When I was engaged with the first edi- 
tion of these stories, I little thought that I was aboat to 
enter the lists with so formidable a competitor as the 
Author of Waverley. Of the presumption of rushing 
voluntarily to so hazardous a competition, I most plead 
altogether suildess. My humble work was r^idy to 
issue from me press, when the ^ Tales of a Grandfather* 
were first projected ; and my only advantage was, that I 
preoccupied the ground, when my mighty rival was only 
pseparing to buckle on his armour.** Mr Stewart 
published his work six months before the appearance of 
Sir Waltcr*s first series ; and though similar in design, 
it is different in execution. It is an degant little vo. 
Inmc, which ought always to accompany the '^ Tales of 
a Grandfather,** and will be rod with advantage, even 
after their perusaL 
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SKETCHES OF THE LEADINO MEMBERS OF THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 

[As the General Aciembly of the Church of Scotland Is now 
dtting, we think a few fketchcs of the leading drnmcten who 
uaually disUnguish thenuelves at iti meeting*, may aot he unac- 
cq>Uhle to many of our readers. We trust that our •it— *»k^ ^ 
tboufth necenarily thort, will \» found aecurate and irapartiaL 
We would with it alio to be undantood, that wealfeet to lettleno 
claim of precedence by the order in which we present them, this 
being entirely accidental. The gentleman who has favoured us 
with several papers on the General Assembly, is not the authm of 
these sketches.-£(2. Lit Jour.] 

I. Dm IVGLTS. 

Since the death o( Principal Hill, Dr Inglis, one of 
the mioisters of the Old Greyfnars Church, Edinburgh, 
has been at the head of the moderate party in the 
church. For this emiDence he has not been indebted, 
like Principal Robertson, to his literary ^me, or like 
his own predecessor, Dr HIU, to popular eloquence and 
official situation ; he owes it enurely to the high cha* 
racter for intellectual energy, for wisdom, and especially 
for knowledge of church forms and ecclesiastical polity, 
which he has always sustained. Dr Inglis does not 
possess what are called popular talents : his speeches 
are remarkable, not for flights of eloquence, or for ready 
repartee, or for humorous allusion, tmt for strong rea- 
soning, clear arrangement, and a very large share of 
what is understood by the term commoo-ssnse. He hat 
now fur many years distinguished himself in the de- 
bates, and pEindpally influenced the dedsions, of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh. In the General Assembly, 
Dr Inglis is alwavs listened to with tha greatest re- 
spect — a respect which is equally due to his high ta. 
lenti, to the uniform integrity of his diaracter, and to 
the philosophical view which he generally takes of the 
subject unoer dbcussion. Chur£ courts are not Tory 
patient of mere eloquence : there the Tcrbiage and the 
warmth which are not without their efl&ct upon a popu- 
lar audience, generally faiL Facta, soand sense, and 
decision, are the requisites most useful to a party leader | 
and Dr Inglis seems at all times willing to rest his 
cause upon these grounds, rather than show any deshre 
to advance it by ingenious reasoning and plansible so- 
phistries. In ima gin at i on, in tire, in glowing expres- 
sion, in richness of iUustration, in bursts of passion, he 
will stand no oompirison with Dr Chalmers; — in acutc- 
ness, in point, in versatility of application, in humour, 
in vulgar, but yet teliiny satire, he yields to his usual 
antagonbt, Dr Thomaooa in dignity and forcible rea- 
soning, and general wisdom, he is certainly sopcxior to 
both. 

It may be thought smgular by some, that alihoogh 
at the hmd of the moderate clergy, whom their oppo- 
nents are fond of representing aa less orthodox in creed 
than themselves, Dr Inglis is admitted by all who have 
heard him to be a strictly Calviuistic preacher. We may 
remark, that the terms wildsnd moderate^ as applied tO" 
the two great parUa in the church, are charactenatic of 
a diffi^renoe in opinion upon questions of discipline, rs* 
ther than upon Uie articles of their conmion faith. To 
separate the real Calvinists from the Arminians on the 
one hand, and Antinomians on the other, would require, 
if it were at all practicable, a new and very difoent di- 
vision. 

Dr Inglis has been sometunes accused of overbearing 
haughtiness, but we believe there is not much founda- 
tion for the charge. He and his great political oppo- 
nent, the late venerable Sir Henry Bloncriefi^, had this in 
common — they were both distinguished for gentlemanly 
feeling, and a high sense of personal honour. Thsj 
lived together, not, we believe, on terms of great inti- 
msuey — that could hardly have been expected— |tai of 
perfect courtesy ; and entertained that reciprocal rcqptot 



for one another*8 Ulents and virtues which they so emi- 
nently deferred. Dr Inglia has, in the course of his 
life, made some rery able appearances in public His 
speech in the case of Professor Leslie, which came be- 
fore the Assembly more than twenty years ago. Was 
periups the ablest speech which has ever been made in 
that court. Of his controversial talents it may be 
enough to say, that upon the same occasion he entered 
the lists with the late Professors Playfair and Dugald 
Stewart, and bore away a divided palm. His late speech 
in the Presbytery upon the question of Catholic Eman- 
dpation, whatever may be thought of it in a political 
point of view, proves that he has not yet lost any of 
that vigour of mind which distinguished his earUer ap- 
pearances. 

II. SIR JAMES MOXCBIEFF, BART. 

We mention the learned Dean of Faculty, (if we may 
still give him that title,) not for the purpose of sketching a 
portrait of him, since his fame is more intimately con- 
nected with another profession, but because it would be 
nnjust to omit his name in a. notice of the eminent 
speakers in the General Assembly. Sir James has been 
for many years an active elder of the church, and, did we 
not fear to excite the jealousy of two of his own clerical 
ftiends, we should be inclined to call him the leader of 
his party, which is the evangelical. His learning and 
his knowledge of law make him an invaluable acquisi- 
tion to his own side of the house, particularly as the 
moderates have generally a whole posse of learned 
Judges on their side. Sir James is not a pleasing, but 
he is a forcible speaker ; his matter more than atones 
for his harsh voice and costive manner. There is no 
man of his party whose opinions are more valued by hb 
friends, and respected by his opponents^ than those of Sir 
Jaaes MoncriejOT. 

III. DR THOMSOK. 

As the leader of a party, Dr Thomson is perhaps de- 
ficient in dignity, in temper, in prudence ; but as a de- 
bater in church courts, he is unrivalled. There is no 
one, either of his own party, or among the ranks of his 
opponents, who can with greater readiness detect a 
w^ness, or witli more dexterity patch up a flaw, than 
Dr Thomson. As a special pleader, he is quite a match 
for any lawyer in the nouse ; and he never shows any 
reluctance to enter the lists with the weakest or with 
the ablest of bis opponents. The one he overwhelms 
with irresistible sarcasm ; — with the other, he uses nobler 
weapons ; and, if he should be foiled in argument, he 
never fails to effect a safe retreat under the shouts of 
langhter which he can at all times command from every 
part of the house. But we should be doing great in- 
justice to Dr Thomson were we to represent him merely 
as a special pleader, or as a witty satirist. A good 
cause can never be in better hands, for then he Is as 
powerful in argument, and as truly eloquent, as he can 
be insenious in the defence of error. His greatest fault, 
and his misfortune as a speaker, but especially as a 
leader, is, that he seldom proportions his zeal to the real 
importance of the subject under discussion : he is just 
as warm and vehement in battling a paltry point of 
form, as if it were a first principle affecting the safety of 
the Presbyterian establishment, or the authority of 
scripture. He is — rather a common weakness, we con- 
fess — never willing to acknowledge himself in error; 
and this, together with the indiscriminate violence as a 
debater to which we have just alluded, derogates from 
his authority as a leader, though they might fc« esteemed 
two very useful points of character in a mere partisan. 
Dr Thomson has, we believe, been involved in more 
personal disputes and controversies than any of his 
brethren ; and it must be confessed that, however much 
we may question the propriety of his entering into some 
of these battles, few men eould have fought them so 
wall. The orthodox party has great and just confldence 
in his talenu ; and the fnoderates dislike him and feat 



him. Dr Inglis is the only man whom Dr ThomioD 
himself appears to be afraid of. He is not ku 6e. 
quently the object of his attack, however ; bat, coaidiitti 
perhaps that the clear head and the extensive knowledge 
of the veteran moderate are an overmatch for his on 
ingenuity and dexterity, he usually assails him with that 
ri£cule which no man can direa with better aim, sod 
which sometimes insures him an easy triumph, bj cu> 
king his opponent lose temper. 

No man is listened to with more delight in the Ge. 
neral Assembly ttian Dr TlK>mson. The students' gal. 
lery is crowded with grinning faces ; and, at some ex. 
plosure of laughter from below, every mouth in tiut 
nursery of the church is open from ear to ear, guffewg 
at the Doctor's joke— the majority of the laagfaea poiu 
poning till their own and their companions* miith hs< 
somewhat subsided Uie anxious ^ What is it ? whst did 
he say ?** which shows that they had taken his wit oo 
trust. In this, however, they are perfectly safe ; lor, 
though the jest is sometimes old, and very often sot a 
little coarse, it is always told with effect. 

Dr Thomson is so well known as a clever writer tad ; 
an admirable preacher, that it is not necessary for oi to ' 
say any thing upon that subject. In the latter eapidtj ; 
especially, we could speak of him only in terms of on- 
qualified praise. 

ir. DR COOK. 

Dr Cook is well known out of the AsiemUj bjbis 
intelligent writings on the History of the Church, h 
the venerable house, there is nobody whose manner sod 
appearance more pleasingly engage the attention d a 
stranger. A good voice, ready expression, mach anil. 
able information on subjects becoming a charchnso's 
attention, — these axe qualifications of an Astembl; 
speaker which he fully possesses. 

But though, on the whole, a fair and a plessbg^ 
cimen of the order to whidi he belongs, and, infaO, tbe 
very man that we should like to put forward asthe^^ 
presentative of our Church, in all clerical and ckrtij 
attainments, we doubt whether he stands in the foreowt j 
rank.— certainly he is not the first-^f his competiton 
as an orator. If you have the fortune— and yoa viQ 
rarely miss it on a field-day — to hear him for a qosrtff 
of an hour on any question whatever, you haie his 
gauge. No subject seems to inspire him— and w» 
betrays him into an appearance unworthy of himselt 
On points of order, and form, and precedent, hisminsti 
knowledge is always serviceable ; and hia maona of 
address is well fitted to put such matters distinctly b^ 
fore the court. But on general questions, thoagb ba 
usually a lengthy speaker, he is often wearisome. Bis 
illustrations from history-lalmost the only qaaitir fiflo 
which he Ulustrates at all — are seldom sufiideody^ 
rited or striking ; and his constant parade of modet&iua 
and impartiality, while it may gain ibr hnn widi lOflK 
a degree of confidence and favour, which a keener pir* 
tisan would fail to procure, positively injures the eract 
of his speeches, by depriving them of that point, ^ 
heartiness, and fervour, which, as they are thought to be 
the best tokens of self-conviction, are usually found rttj 
necessary to convince others. In his reasonings, too g^ 
neral, too difliUse — if he cannot justly be a:cus^ of via* 
dering from the point, he can seldom be said to msr^ 
boldly up to it. Accordingly, great on an owrtoit,* 
he fails in debate. At first you would suppose that bi> 
failure in debate arises solely from the want of eotbi>. 
siasm — this being the chief apparent defect of his stjktf 
speaking ; but the real cause of his failure lies a liw 
deeper, and consists in the absence of that oooeentra^ 
and synthetic power which is necessary to make got" 
materials serve a direct and valuable purp ^se. 

Altogether, however, Dr Cook is a crodii to the As- 

* An overture is areoommendatioo from a Prethyttry or Syaoi 
to the Supreme Court, to make or alter a law. 
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•emblf and the €haxch, and it it with no unkind feel- 
ing, that, in addition to some strictaret, which no man 
cam better afiord to have transferred to the debit account 
of hia popubtity, we venture to hint his too great par- 
tiality to the introduction (into his speeches) of a subject 
on which, says Lord Byron, ^* all men are fluent, and 
few agrendde.'* 

T. DR MEARM8. 

A fhrewd, cautious, and searching Aberdonlan ; a 
great master of Divinity and Church Law ; he speaks 
with little ostentation, and with a great indifference ap- 
parently to oratorical effect. Nevertheless, th<^re is 
something interesting, independent of this greet infor- 
mation, in his speeches. Hb language is good, and his 
manner earnest. But the thing most characteristic of 
his atyle of speaking is, its clearness and conciseness. 
Whether his object be to save the time of the court ; or 
to secure for himself at all times a patient hearing,.^no 
eaaj matter in such a place, but which he certainly 
doea ; or whether he is anxious to act on the rule, that 
the end of all speech is to convey the greatest possible 
measure of sense in the fewest possible words ; — whether 
he have any or all of these objects in view, it is certain 
that no man expresses himself with more uniform, intel- 
ligible, and pithy brevity. But though a man of varied 
knowledge, and that of a kind, too, that might be made 
popular and interesting, the hatdness and dryness of his 
maaner are certainly far from engaging. In the As- 
secnbly his value was early ascertained, and he will al- 
ways be held in due estimation. In the North he is, of 
course, a kind of oracle ; and it is characteristic alike of 
the man and of his reputation, that when, at an early 
age, be declared himself a candidate for the Divinity 
Professorship of his College, which is in the gift of a 
Synod, and usually settled by comparative trial, there 
was nobody found willing to oppose so redoubted a 
champion. 

▼I. PBIKCIPAL MACFARLAK. 

The leading fixtures of Dr Macfarlan*s ditracter are 
too striking to elude observation. In that rare species 
of intellect which enables one to pilot oneself safely 
through the intricacies of business—to weigh probabi- 
lities and improbabilities— .to dispose and arrange a 
number of /acts— to interpret and apply a series of legis- 
lative enactments—to concentrate, in short, at any given 
time, upon any given point, in the business of life, all 
hia mental force, which constitutes the very soul and 
vitality of a public man, Dr Macfarlan is, of all the 
clergymen in the church, second only to Dr Inglis. 
Infotmation at once extensive and minute, an accurate 
knowledge of all the details of ecclesiastical precedents, 
a thorough acquaintance with and rigid adherence to the 
established forms of process, and, above all, an aptitude 
of mind for applying these to individual cases, are the 
weapons with which he fights, and which he wields with 
dexterity and power. It is impossible to mislead him 
by any specious pretext. Amid a mass of collateral 
topics, he perceives intuitively the single question of 
which he is called to judge, and from that neither the 
treason of pretended frierids nor the trickery of his ad- 
T«:nary can divert him. It may have assumed one dis- 
guise in the Presbytery, another in the Synod, but in 
the Assembly Dr Macfarlan strips it of both, and dis- 
plays it naked for inspection. He knows precisely, too, 
ia what quarter his own strength or weakness lies ; and 
he is at all times equally prepared for following in the 
pursuit, or covering his own retreat. He has many 
quaUdei that would have made him a great lawyer. 
The advice of such a man is valuable, and, accordingly, 
it is frequently asked, and always cheerfully and faith- 
fully given. 

As his views are always clear, so his language is 
simple and precise. While his manner is dignified, 
his style is by no means ambitious ; it is more elegant 
than ornate. Impressed with the importance of pubhc 



business, he thinks a knowledge of thinffi prefenble to 
the use of word9^ and has an utter detestation and con- 
tempt of all verbosity. His theological opinions are 
sound, liberal, and enlightened ; his views of ecclesias- 
tical polity are those of the school of Robertson, BJair, 
and Hill ; and. In these days of frequent and sudden 
change, be is remarkable for consistency of conduct. 
He is cautious in adopting measures ; but, his ground 
being once taken, he is immovable,— 4»mpletely beyond 
the influence of threat or flattery. His party has im- 
plicit confidence in his honour and steadiness ; and he 
has carried a majority of the Assembly along with him, 
against the combined forces of Dr Cook, the Solicitor. 
General, and the whole army upon the lefi band of the 
Moderator. The very qualities which mark him out as 
a firet-rate man of business, have perhaps prevented 
him from rising to eminence as a preacher. In the pul- 
pit he has no passion, and little energy. He is tame 
and monotonous. His discourses are replete with good 
SMise, but totally destitute of originality or feeling. His 
manner has too much Archiepiscopal stateliness for an 
every-day working Presbyterian mimster. Even in 
preaiching, however, this gifted individual has a faculty 
at command which few possess, and still fewer practise. 
He never reads his discourses in the pulpit. He com- 
mits them to memory, and deliven them with astonish- 
ing accuracy. So admirably are they recited, that he 
gives you, as it were, the very punctuation. 

Closely allied to this readiness and retentiveness of 
memory, are his conversational powers. Having che- 
rished from his youth a taste for polite literature, he has 
moved in those cireles where it was to be found. He 
was the intimate companion of the late Professor Rich- 
ardson, and always welcomed as a visitor by the most 
distinguished members of the College of Glasgow. In 
private life he opens his treasures, and scatters around 
him instruction and amusement. To this part of his 
character, combined with other virtues and attainments, 
he is not a little indebted for his professional success. 
It rendered him a distinguished favourite at Buchanan 
House. The Duke of Montrose was his earliest patron, 
and is now his confidential friend. On the death of the 
late Dr William Taylor, Dr Macfarlan was translated 
from the parish of Drymen, in which be had succeeded 
his father, to be the Minister of the Cathedral and 
Principal of the Univenity of Glasgow. In both of 
these important offices he gives perfect satisfaction. The 
prejudices against him as a pluralist soon yielded to the 
influence of his virtues. He is exemphu^ in the dis- 
charge of his parochial duties — is devoted to the pros- 
perity, and consequently highly esteemed by the pro- 
fessors and students, of that University over which he 
presides. 

LETTERS FROM THE WEST. 

No. I. 

The rum-lUerarp '< Journals*' in this region are 
full of heart-rending details respecting our weavers. 
These are not in the least exaggerated, in one sense. 
In another — that is, in as far as regards the genercU 
impression they are calculated to produce with you, 
and in other places where there is little manufacturing 
carried on— 4hey are not literally accurate, inasmuch as 
they do not advert to exceptions to the general wretch- 
edness which are not unfrequent. I was this day told, 
by-^ eminent manu£icturer, of several of his hand- 
loom workera of fine goods being able to earn 15s. per 
week. Such instances are, however, too rare ; and 5s. 
and 6s. may be nearer the average — from which loom- 
jrent, beaming, and dressing for the web, have to be de- 
ducted. The *' pirns** are generally wound in the 
worker's family, and they cost nothing but the labour. 
This is a frightful state, of things for 40,000 human 
beings; yet, notwithstanding theur destitution, their 
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eoodttct hw, upon the whole, been mott exemplarj. To 
be rare, a fievnandieds hare onee obejed theoftll of 
their noisy delegates, and assembled in the open air ; 
bat one-nalf of them were as much unparticipating 
^>ectaCon as the larser portion of the aowd who went 
to Mee the sight and the speakenu-Aeartn^ them was oat 
of the question. Indeed, a large portion were boys — as 
yet happy and healthy — who were mighty glad of any 
excuse for a day** remission from their sixteen hours* 
labour, and revived iheb well-nigh forgotten experiences 
of die hand4>aU and ^^ shittty,** while the M^Kaya and 
the Kellys harangued their gaping grandfathoi. It 
was at first propcised to exclude aU Ss eighteen years 
of age and under from the meeting ; but one of the de- 
legates remarked that this would leave 6000 without 
an interest in their proceedings, and accordingly all were 
invited. It is wonderful that, in making this state- 
ment, it escaped the acuteness of men who are at least 
deverer than their fellow-workmen, and more hustling, 
-.paradoxical as it may appear, — though they be lazier, 
the conclusion as to the improvidence of their dass 
which this fact forces upon one. If there be 6000 
weavers of dghteen years and under, consequently that 
number must have been apprenticed to the trade within 
the last eight years — ten being the earliest period that 
boys can comprehend it And what has been its condi- 
tion during ttut period f Every second year as wretched 
as at present. The labouring man can never too soon 
learn that he must be the regulator of the value of la- 
bour, by adapting the supply to the demand. Perhaps 
ooe-tenth of these youths are macried too, and, in ano- 
ther decade, will liave sent their representatives of wretch. 
ednett to a fidd-meeting of 1839. It is odd the weavers 
have never discovered a tendency towards single bless- 
edness ; but, till they do so, there is little hope for 
them — since he who has half a dosen children is idmost 
compelled to make them of his own trade, as it is the 
one of all others they can soonest aid him by learning. 

A word as to the delegates. They are almost all 
clever, noisy chaps, who like speaking and writing much 
better than throwing the shuttle. From a eommon fund, 
they are allowed much more for exerdsing their powers 
in the one way, than they ever could earn by doing so in 
the other ; and, consequently, no disaster csn equal the 
return of tolerable times to them. Some ot them are 
very old stagsrs in agitation. The others are fresh in 
the course. Men of middle life seem to keep aloof from 
thdr laborioos idleness. There is, as pet^ no example 
of their accepting of the out-of-door labour provided 
for their more athletic or industrious brethren by our 
Magistrates. This chiefly oonsfsts In forming a road, 
regarding the exact Hne of which a fierce controversy 
has beep carried on between Dr deland and several pro- 
prietors near iu proposed site. As to which party is in 
the right, I pretend not to decide. The path is likely 
to be drawn between them-^whcre the truth may, after 
an,lie. 

I am afraid these details may weary yon. I fancy 
them the more interesting aui of Glasgow, however, just 
because every body in Glasgow knows them so well, 
that our Newspapers do not tnink of noticing them. 

These have for two weeks been filled— Jiearly to the 
exdusion of every thing else— .with the proceedings of 
our two public meetings upon the East India question. 
The first of thesa was to form an AssodatioQ of those 
more immediatdy interested in the trade .the second 
was to prepare a general petition against the monopoly. 
There is but one opinion here upon the subject Of 
that opinion Mr Kirkman Finlay is unquestionably at 
the head. He was the chief promoter of both meetings, 
and speaker at them. Without caring about being an 
elegant, he is yet, in its best sense, a good speaker. 
He knows bis subject thoroughly,, and gave new and in- 
tcNoting information oo it There were some other 
speaken whose infennadon and matter were also ex- 



cdlent ; but it is pleasaater to read then it «ss to BiitB 
to their ^Mieehse. Otatory does not thrift snongtbe 
opulent in Glasgow ; and they seem afimid, \m sbj 
body not yet at mdr standing should eihibk unjwf^ 
toms of bdng likdy to exodin tlie art 

Our gaieties are all over for the sesson. The lueS 
were on the King*s birth night These eeodbtd if i 
melancholy review, with very faint cheers, sad s ray 
strong east wind. Why the dragoons did not ton tst, 
was a marvd ; but tlie ^^ third ** ate rather a Hspd 
body. We expect the 12di Lanoeis hen deily. Tbif 
are commanded by a townsman, and are expected to be 
any thing but *'^ heavy.'* After the review, onbyfiB. 
ners were eaten, and after these, the Magistrakisf Gin. 
gow, in thdr own ball, and those of the vsnoei mt' 
porated appendages to old Mother Cluths, io Ifacir n. 
spective town-hdls, met those whom thef bad imiiEd 
to drink the King*s health, and other paUictoiibt. 
The dty meeting was an amazingly dull onew IteesM 
not wdl be otherwise ; for especud care wa% ai ami, 
taken to exclude, by not inviting, ahooai tfei| bedj 
who could have enlivened it WiU it be befiM 
that one, whom, whether we regard him asadtinsferi 
twdve yean among us — as an author of tmmaas^ 
a ^^ generd acquaintance *' of every person dnnceiiaej 
—or, as a sodsl companion of great pover8,voaU hue I 
been an lionour and ddight to any public meetiBf-ni 
notasked ? — I mean Mr J. 8. Knowlcs. In the fu hs. 
ronid hall of Gorbals, matters were betto t^mfdy 
and gentlemen nowise connected with its foactiaeini 
were invited, as a compliment due to their adaamd 
talents. When Dr Ure entered the room, be e« » 
ceived with an applause, which could not bat bt gniw 
fying to even a savan and philosopher. After the Ab> 
gistrates and he had left die bench, whoe tbey bd 
placed him nde by side, an odd drcomstaaoe sctomi, 
which caused some gosdp. Certdn worthiei, due- 
mined in their loyalty to King Geetgs and eld Fo^ 
insisted on drinking the health of the one, sod fiaiibiY 
the bottles of the other, when, just as their tetflctia 
chairman was proposing that they should net iiagettkji 
were guests^ and not payees of scot and lot| tbi {> 
was turned off, 

^ And in amoment all vrss dark** 

as the muddled comprehenaions of some of tbc pctj* 
The revenue was then considerably benefited, bjakpl 
demolition of crystd. 

While the Magistrates of Gorbals were tbosoflcspd 
in the baronid hall, their Glasgow bvethica vere p»> 
tronising the ball, in iU now ed^sed rivd, the QUA** 
sembly Rooois in Iiigram Street The meetiiigi ^' 
ever, was as cold as iu purpose— charity, and fcff »• 
ferent from that which Cunninghsm, our ininuiable id* 
die-player, collected on his benefit night, wbaa tbc h* 
dies got so into tlie spirit of the dance, that daylip 
alone stopped their whirling. 

Of other amusements we have had none, **>*^ 
fidgetings of a smdl body of ^< the unco gaid," vka 
your review of Mrs £wing*s Memoir reached si^ i' 
was diverting. You are aware that we have ae tbotR 
— for Alexander's house, as yet, deaerves not the aiiBt' 
A most absurd plan has been started, to oeovm »^ 
Riding School, situated in the wcstsromost jobvbi^ 
the town, into one— just as if you were to tare Ci^ 
CanKgie*s markets into a playhouse I Theie is to t)<> 
meeting about erecUng another RidiBg School, it ^ 
present one be so misappropriated. Nefsr did*^ 
more require such an academy.— la the •^"""Tj; 
players on the stage, yonr ph^rets on the ^U^"*" 
astonished us. Murray has performed btis,tmf'''\ 
fecUy deetrified the fow i^ had the geed fortsse », 
hearhim. Wilsos also pleased us mocfassstfgv- 
Yet, will it be bdieved, iut Mr Thonpso, ^/^^Jf^l 
our own delightful female vocalist, who had ihe9W{ 
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to teng tbite tten above <rar horiioo, it rainoB mwaj 
povodi by the utronoaiicml erperiment f 

Every body h medifiitiiig a flight to Ae eoantry, 
lioce the werater eet In fine ; and idready tiie watering 
places ve batf (Died, and the steam-boau whoUy so. I 
viD, by and by, giTe you some gossip from them, where 

kahfflindfr 

Apropos of steam-boats. Captain Ross is to set sail 
(am tlie Clyde, for bu Northern Expodttioo, in one 
built for the porpoae. He was in town latdy, and it 
ugstt someming for his success, say the seers here, 
tfatt bis tender is the tessdCMtain Scoresby first visited 
the Bsbr regieos in. A good thing was said of him at 
the iBDiul diimer of the famous Irttersry and Commer- 
cial Sodety here t'other day. The witty chairman, 
wbea it vu questioned whether he ever would pass to 
Behriog^s Straits, said, that he «< did not at all doubt 
that the Captain would soon be in Mtraid patt hear- 
ktg r* The scheme is not irrational, after all, and is at 
Ictft ipMted. An excellent account of the details of it 
U given in the last Westminster Review, which, by the 
way, hss trebled its circulation in Glasgow since its re- 
aamptioD. Its amiable and talented editor was here 
btdy, delisting us as much by the most nnradi- 
cal insvity of hU manner, as by his varied informa- 
tioo snd polyglot knowledge. As a joke upon Ross^ 
ve pRiome, some wags advertised on Friday last that 
oDe of them would fiy over the city. At least 20,000 
fbob sad rogues were collected to see the achievement ; 
tsd it isys roudi for the peaceable character of our po- 
pnlatiflo, that they dispersed, under their disappoint- 
ment, in the most good-humoured way. 

Sammer amusements are now the rage. A Cricket 
dob hss been, got up with great spirit, and already 
comprises fifty of the finest young men in Glasgow, 
vbo, m spite of some pardonable little foppery about 
tbeir imilorre dress-coat, buttons with the mystic inu 
tial W. C C., &C. are genuine lovers of the noble game. 
A Gyroassdc club 10 also talked of, on the plan of your 
^ Feet ODe, but without its provoking limitation^ or 
tJdentien, nther. We have also some pretty good 
loven OB onr river, but they are not yet equal to the 
EiodUos, or they who haunt Christ Church meadows ; 
bat they will improve, doubtless. 

Ao absurd burlesque took place last week ; it was 
ciQed Anderston Fair. That place is a suburb or 
peodlde of Olssgow, and was lately erected into a 
borgh. 8ome of its magistrates are very clever men — 
Mbers of them no conjurors. But they must, for- 
Moth, have an ancual fair, with foot, pig, and sack 
(vbj oot smock ?> races, as if they had a village green 
•nd Maypole to run them on, in place of a dirty cause- 
vaj sad gsudy lamp-posts. Sickly silk-weavers, in dirty 
™b, contested for tile ten-shilling prize, and cadaverous 
cottODi^phmers bore off the palm. Their speed was four 
Briks sn hour ! A row of course concluded the whole, 
vhen s vast desl of blackguardism was exhibited, and 
tbe seeds of more sown. We are likely, however, to 
have no more of it, since a bailie got a black eye in the 
battle ; and this kse ma^esti is never to be forgiven or 
forgotten in the annals of Anderstoiu-^i^M Revoir. 



OlilGlNAL POETRY. 



THE MELODY OF YOtJTfl. 

By J tone A. WoUih Esq, 

And SHght withal «taiy te the thliigs wMdi Mqg 
■■ck QD tlie hMrt the wiffght wlileh U woold- fling 
A4d« finr aver ;-4t may be a aound— 
^teaaofmnsie. Bvaoir* 

j^^ucxovs stain ! upon my dnnned ear^ 
^Iks eveaitig'abahasy brealli upon a brow 
rmrldi vHth fruitless wtclitngi, doat tkou steal, 



To bid my world- w«Hrn heart retrace the 

Where first it drank thy sweetness ! What a crowd 

Of home-bred joys— of visions loved and lost—^ 

That simple cadence brings ;— each lengthened note 

Fraught with its own peculiar memory !— 

Once was the strain (so passing mournful now !) 

Gay as the dreams of boyhood, and like them 

The source of Uamdess mhrth to all around !— 

Baft when, in after years, mid other seene% 

Agsdn I heard that melody of youth, 

Metbought that even ita lightest im a wu s s hwa l h e d 

A saddened tone I never mark'd befiwe. 

Yet it wot mirthful ; for my wayward lieart, 

Tho* aomething tamed iVom what it used to be, 

Was still all hope,— and had not wholly lost 

The buoyant spirit only youth can know. 

And now, once more I listen to those sounds. 

How changed from what they seem*d when life was new, 

And like the clouds that gird a summer sun,— 

Tinged with ethereal Iwrightness, all things *roand 

Gather*d a^ tone of gladness firom my thoughts. 

Breathe on, breathe on ;— ^'tis soothing sweet to think. 

That what thou wert in other years to me, 

Thott mayat be still to many a yoatbibl heart, 

As Joyoa% warm, and true, as once was mine !— 

Strain of my youth !— all mournful as thou art 

To me,— the tears thy gentle notes awaken 

Are grateful as the dew to drooping flowen ;-^ 

And though thy softest tones are always franght 

With memories sad of long departed joys, 

Yet such their magic influence on my soul, 

I deem them sweetest when they pain me most ! 



' TAM BO, TAM BO. 

By Allan Cunningkatn, 

« Will ye fee wi' me, Tam Bo, Tarn Bo, 
Will ye fee vri' me, my heart and my jo? 
And ye'se be at heme like my tae ee^ 
If ye*ll fee wi' a pitlfii' Widow like me.** 

Tam Bo was steeve, and Tam Bo was stark, 
Wi* an ee like a hawk, and a veioe like a lark. 
An arm o* might, and a step o' prida— 
The flower of the hala of Cksebornaide. 

Unto the widow an ear he lent, 

Upon the widow his looks lie bent«« 

A mervie woman, and weel to leeve^ 

Wr sense in lier nodiSe, and aUk on her sleeve. 

" 1*11 give you sax merks, Tam Bo, Tam Bo, 
Sax lily white sarks, my heart and my jo, 
And sonsie sunkets when nane sail see, 
If ye*U fee wi* a pitifu* widow like me. 

<* A gtiif in the gloaming to daut and woo, 
A gude sharp sock, and a weeUgaun plow, 
Wi* a simmer sun, and a lily lea,— 
WiU ye fee wi* a pitlfu* widow Uke me ?'* 

<< A saft-made lied, and a gentle darke. 
And late to rise, and soon frsa waric^ 
A eanny kiss, and aneooated fiee^— 
WiU ye fbe wi* a pitifti' vridow Mke mer 

Tam Bo he stammer*d, Tam Bo he stared, 
'< Say no, and take it,** said Nande Caird» 
And gied her noddle a terrible tosi^ 
To see the widow and Tam sae cosh. 

** Thy brl^t looks nm through ma ffltrsO tfrda . 
Thy ripe round lips, wi* their sireet-waled words. 
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Will wile my hcnrt, and then work it w<s<p- 
I*m a ftUiUe creature," qao* doooe Tam Bo. 

Now what to ny, or where to look, 

Tam wistna ; while she gayly shook 

Her clustering curls irae her blue'e^— 

« Wilt thou fee wi* a pitifu* widow Uke me ?» 

Tam yoked the ph>w, he furrow'd the lea, 
He sow'd his cxim, and then pouch'd the fee ; 
While the widow sat singing, nor lowne, nor low, 
'< He*d make a Uitbe husband, this young TamBo ! 



LITERARY CHIT-CHAT AND VARIETIES. 




Ws are glad to learn that the flnt ▼olume of Allan Cunning- 
ham's Lives of the British Painters* Sculptors, and Axcbltccts. is 
now in the press, and contains Lires of Hogarth, Wilson, Rey. 
noldt, and Gainsborough. The second volume is nearly written. 
There win be engravings in each, on steel and wood, and some of 
the latter, in particular, we understand, are exquisitely beauti. 
ftil. The Lives are written with fteedom, and their talented au- 
thor has expressed his opinions boldly and honestly. In poiot of 
embellishment, these little five^hilUng volumes will be scarcely 
inferior to the Annuals. 

The Anniversary is to be discontinued as an Annua], and to be 
published under a new name, in monthly parts, each accompanied 
with an engraving. The first part is to appear on the 1st of July. 
Allan Cunningham is to continue the Editor. 

Mr Blackwood announces a new novel, called The Five Nights 
of St Albans, whidi will appear on the 30th of this month. 

A work, wbldi promises to be of considerable interest to tiie ad- 
mirers of female beauty, is announced for puMicstton, tmder the 
superintendence of Mr Alaric Watts. It will eoosist <4 a series 
(^portraits of the most beautiful and cdebrated women of all na^ 
tions, Arom an early period in the history of portrait painting to 
the present timet esch portrait aoccnnpanied by a biographical 
notice. 

Mr Northhouse, formerly editor, we believe, of the Qleuifow 
Free Press, is preparing for publication a work on the present 
state of the principal Debtors' Prisons of the Metropolis ; with a 
variety of anecdotes, illustrative of the impolicy and inhiunanity 
of ixflprisonment ft>r debt. 

A volume of Stories of popnlar Voyages snd Trsvds, with iU 
lustrations, comprehending abridged narratives ftom the lecent 
travels of some of the most popular writers on South America, is 
announced for speedy publication. 

There is preparing for publication, a new edition of Miller's 
Gardener's and Botanist's Dictionary ; the plants, Ac. arrai^ed 
according to the natural system of Ju«sieu j and comprising all 
the modem improvements and discoveries which have been made 
in the sciences of botany, horticulturs, and agriculture, to the 
present time. 

Nbw Music^We recommend to the attention of our readers 
a song published a few days ago, entitled, " The Mariner to his 
Bark," the words by Robert GilBllan, and the music, with piano- 
forte accompaniment, by R. Tcvendalc. The words are flowing 
and ffood ; and the music Is spirited, orlRlnal, and expressive, 
Mr Tevendale, though not so well known as his merits deserve, 
appears to foUow dosely in the fooUteps of his Ute friend, R. A. 
Smith. 

PAiwTBn Glass.— The beautiAil red colour, so well known to 
antiquarians, so much admired In all old painted glass windows, 
and the method of manufacturing which has been considered as 
kMt, has been reproduced in Germany by means of the oxide of 
tin. Much, however, depends on the numipulation ; but, with 
proper care on the part of the workman, this splendid colour ap- 
pears in all the brightness, and with the perfect transparency, 
which for some centuries was considered inimiuUe. 

Theatrical GosHp — Miss Smithson has apparently fkiled in 
London, and the sooner she returns to the Continent the better, 
for she seems to have little chance of being adrohted unless where 
she is not understood.— At the Utesary Fund Dinner, which 
took place a few days ago, in London, Mr Price, (Manager of 
Drury Lane,) stated, that in consequence of the success of Miss 
Mitford's ** Riensi." two tragedies of very high character had 
been put into his hands by eminent writers ; and he hoped that 
this example would be foUowed by others, whose eflbrts would 

' Bern the dramatle muse fhnn the stigma under which she has 

long lain— -Hawes is to have the musical direction of the 

Opers^house this sesaon t and Miss Faton is alrMdy en- 



gaged*— The msnageis of the Winter Thesbes sk msttiny 
agreed upon the ruin eonseq u e ut to bothhousesby tiiecoatiiM- 
anceof thepreseotexorbitsntnlghtlysalsriss; sndattlieMdQf 
this season they mean to abolish that destrucdve system. Whik 
between twenty and thirty pounds, each, are paid to Msdsae 
Vestris, Mr Young, Miss Patoo, Mr Braham, and Mr LiSe^ 
every night they act, the respective theatres can seareeiylMpto 
remain in a solvent oonditioo. In the golden age of the Dnoa, 
when Mrs Siddons, Mrs Jordan, the Countess of Deiby, KcnM, 
Suect, FSrrcn, Edwin, Henderson, Bannister, Levis, Mondfli. 
Incledon, and otiier exodlent aetocs, graced thestage, froai t««lu 
to twenty pounds per vwrl:, was the hi^ieat sum given to soy ose 
perfonner.— Our friend, "Old CBRaaaus," has not farounlB i 
with any dramatic criticism this wedc, probably bccssK aolfciBf | 
very remarkable has taken place at the theatre. Tlu Barf& 
have beoi going on prosperously.— On Monday and Wsdocriiy ; 
next we are to have Madame Caradori, who, after I*uts,spR>- 1 
bably one of the best Italian singers this country has acca. We 
hope, for a selfish reason, that she win be well atteaded. Car w i 
understand that the depression of theatricals dnriog the psitM- . 
son here has been so much exaggerated in London, thttHhu 
been reported there that the audience has been seven] tiaMid» 
missed from a want of sufiDdent attendance. This bst lot a I 
already Braham, Miss Paton, and Liston, who wont veotnc (be 
journey after such rumours; and, diould MaduDeCandadr^j 
turn to London with a bad account of us, it may goagnitv^ 
to defeat the manager's exertions for next season. 

Weekly List of Pe&formakces. 

May 16— May 22. 

TheOamdemne Marriagt, TheCrmet^Padtairir' 
ginia. 

Every one has hU Fault, 4- 8t lUmaiCs WeB. 

Secrets worth Knowing, He Lies Oke Truth, 4 Ruba. 

Paul Pry, A Concert, 3f The Lord qfthe Manor. 
Tburs. a School Jbr Grown Children, 4 Affred the Great. 
Fax. The BecruUing Officer, 4> Cramond Brig» 



Sat. 

Mow. 

Ttnss. 

Wan. 



TO OUR READERS. ' 

Thb next Number of the EoiifBimoB LirxKAiiT Jonuru 
will conclude the First Volume, and with it a title>rMgesBi iida 
will be deUvered gratis to our subscribers. The second votsae 
will commence with the Thirtieth Number, which will be pi^ , 
lished on the first Saturday of June, and will be printed itasiM 
entirely new fount of types, which have been procorsdtsFCiiT 
for the Journal, and which it.is hoped will stifi iarths \mfem 
its appearance. A few copies of the first volume will be fcmi os 
sale at the Publisherls as soon as ready. | 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
A LONO poem by the Ettrick Shkphbro, TsADinon ^ 

TRX PlAGUK in EDINBtraOB, '*TbB EoITOB IK XISSUPPW, 

No. 9," and other interesting articles, whidi are in types, m 
unavoidably postponed till our next. 

Had Mr George Thomson's reply to the paper on the C3b» 
ter of Bums which appeared in the lAterary Journal, imd- 
dressed in the first instance to ourselves, we shoald ban hadso 
hesitation In giving it a place, but it is Impossible that «e en 
copy it from the columns of a Newspaper. We regret thi^t^ 
cause, for our own part, we look upon Mr Tboavon ia ndotf 
king to defend Bums, in coi^unction with Messis Loclihartiii 
Carlyie, aa being entirely on the right aide of the qaertioa, il 
though, for the aake of fair discussion, we gave a place |o an »• 
ticle of an opposite tendency, which we know to have eootaiBei 
the conscientious opinions of its autluu', however aroscooa *t 
and others may consider thenu 

In the list of Sir Walter ScottTs Novels, given in our M ** 
omitted to mention ** Peveril of the Peak," ia i vols. pcdtSi^ 
inl8». 

The Reviewer of the work roealSoiied by " Q.* is not la 
Glasgow, nor is he personally acquainted with tbeaatber of tk« 
woik reviewed.—'* Laura" has our ttiaaks.— We are aftsid tkit 
we cannot avail ourselves, fbr good reesoiMi, of the sua **^ * ^ 
" A Subscriber and Constant Reader.'*— The aaecdoto of " D. T' 
is characteriatic ; but we do not intend taking aay &itb«so(i* 
of that individual. 

<* The Pahu and Tolls of Authorship," by the edtoof tt« 
Inverness Courier, shall have an early place. 

The «* Sdnnetr by Thomas Brydson In our next— Wki^ 
that die verses by «« Okittiaaus'* wlU not salt us.— ' ""^ 
English songs Fmchlfied* in our next. 
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CorpiuM Seripiorum Hlstorkt Bfzaniina, Editio 
emendttioret copiosior, comilio B. G. Niebahrii, C.F. 
insdtuta, opera dusdem Niebuhrii, Imm. Bekkeri, 
L. Scfaopeni, O. Dindorfi Alionimque Philologoram, 
mrmta. PanllL Agatbiai. Bonna impeiuU £d. 
Weberi. 1828. 

fdem. Pars XI. Leo Dtaoonns. Varii libelli qui 
Kicepbori Pbocs et Joannis Zimisds Hiitoriam il- 
lustiaot. Bomia^ Ac 1828. 

idem. Pan XIX. Nioephonis Gregoras. Volnmcn I. 
Boooa, &c 1829. 

Idem, Pan XX. Cantacuzeniis. Volumen L BonnaB, 
&c 1829. 

These an all the numbers that have yet appeared of a 
new edition of the Bjzantine historians, undertaken by 
Niebnhr, the learned, ingenious, and indefatigable histo- 
rian of Rome, with the co-operation of the most distin- 
gcdshcd philologists of Germany. With regard to the edi- 
toir of this work, it may not be unnecessary to inform our 
readers, Uiat Niebohr is a man who has serred his so?e- 
reign with dbtinction in the most difficult diplomatic em- 
ployments—who, cTen amid the distractions of public 
bttsiness, was ever the patron and promoter of science, and 
was mainly instrumental in the reooTery of the most 
inoportant of those andent works which na?e had such 
an influence upon the Tiews of the ci? ilians of Europe 
.—who has concentrated his naturally acute and oom- 
prdiensiTS mind, stored with erudition, and formed in 
medve life, to this production of a woik which has cast 
new lights on the history of Rome and the whole pro- 
gress of society-.-who had the honour of suggesting to 
Sarigny those investigations which he has so successfully 
pursued—who has shown himself possessed, in addition 
to the talents thus evinced, of the most unbending* in- 
dependence, united to the most polished and courtly 
nannera. Of the importance of that publication on 
whidi we are about to submit a few remarks to our 
readers, we need only say, that its object is to give to 
the public, in a comparatively cheap and accessible 
form, tl^t valuable body of historians upon whose works 
OUT Gibbon has resxed that stupendous structure of 
genius and research — his History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire. 

These writers form a body of history,-»varying in 
▼aloe acoordi^ to the native talents of the individual 
author, snd to the state of literature at the time in which 
he Uved, but always valuable as the production of the oon- 
tenijpors^ries, and as being thus at die least a monument 
of toe time in which they were composed,— 4>f the Easton 
empire, from the translation of the seat of eovemment 
from Rome to Byzandum, down to the final capture of 
that city by the Turks. The period is one of deep ia- 
tereat to die student of human nature. It presents the 
inetrucdve picture of a people— the descendants of a 
highly Cttldvated nadon-lgradually sinking in the scsle 



of morsl and intdlectual devadon ; yet sdll retaining, 

like douds after sunset, a reflection of glories gone by 

saved from utter degradadon, by the last dying in- 
flnences of arts and sciences which th^ could no longer 
comprdiend or appreciate. It shows us not unflrequent- 
ly the interesting spectacle of an individual superior to 
his fellows, burning with the old Roman spirit, though 
weakened by the enervating moral atmosphere that 
breathed around him, and hurried away despite his 
struggles, by the torrent thst was sweeping the devoted 
empire to anarchy and overthrow. It paints to us the 
repository in which the arts and sciences of Greece were 
treasured up till the time should come when a fern home- 
less'fugidves should carry them to the west, diere in a 
fresh and virgin soil to strike deeper roots, and thread 
out wider and richer branches, than even in that old and 
godlike land which was their nadve home. 

Our limits do not allow us to enter upon this subject 
as we could wish : and we hasten to nodce briefly in de- 
tail those numbers of the work which have aheady ap- 
peared. We intend, however, to revert to it occasion- 
ally as the succeeding volumes are published, and an 
opportunity may thus be sometimes oflfered of extract- 
ing fh>m dieir pages what nuiy at once be interesting 
and new to our readers. As we have, however, some 
litde lee-way to make up, seeine that the phiklogists 
of Bonn have already got four vdumes a-head of us, we 
dare scarcely promise the general reader much of mi- 
nuter detail in to-day*s paper. 

AoATHiAS. — The nanadve of this historian's five 
books extends over the space intervening between a. d. 
652 and 658. It oompretiends a part of the reign of 
Justinian, and is principally occupied widi the wars of 
Narses in Italy against the GothS^ Franks, and Ale- 
manni; with those of other Roman generals against 
the Huns and Persians ; and with the history of the 
last bright service of Belisarius to an ungrateful em- 
peror. It contains Htde that throws light on public 
business, or the consdtudon of the empire ; but it em- 
braces several interesdng nodoes of the manners of the 
Huns, the religion of the Alemanni, the learning of the 
Persians, the state of sdenoe among the Romans, and 
their i)opular sunersdti^ns. Agathias was a man of 
good family, well trained in the polite learning of his 
time— such as it was — and afterwards a lawyer. His 
style is far horn purity, and even grammadcal correct- 
ness, and renderra not unfrequently ludicrous by an ad- 
mixture of fine, high-sounding words, picked up in the 
course of his poetical reading. He was also himsdf a 
parcel poet, and most of his epigrams are stillpreserved, 
some of which are by no means unhappy. He is sup- 
posed to have been a Chrisdao. 

Leo Diacokus— This author stems to have form- 
ed his style on that of Agathias, and to have carried 
some of ita most glaring vices to excess. He is fond 
of descriUng bettla ; but, ignorant of tacdcs, he con. 
veys no accurate nodon of them. He is fond of putting 
fine harangues into the mouths of his generals, and 
seems to have placed the height of eloquence in afibcted 
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techerchi phiuet. He oontaini, bowercr, tome inte- 
rettiDg pMiicolazt of the ewlkr ttnigglet of the empire 
with uie Sttsceat hi Crete and A«ia ; as also of itf oon- 
teats with the Russians. In his character of priest, the 
domestic aflbirs seem to have fallen more under his oh- 
senration than that of Agathias. If he does not give 
much insight into the w^htier matters of the state, he 
at least nTes us livelT pictures of court intrigue, and 
the popumr tumults of Constantinople. The sutesmen 
of his age are dwarfs in comparison with those of Jus- 
tinian*a, and thej change and succeed each other with 
proportionable oderitj. His historj extends from a. d. 
961 to 975. Several minor, but interesting, fragmento 
of hMUxry are appended to his work, to make up the 
volume. 

NiCEPBO&ns OBEGomAt.— As jet onlf eleven books 
of this historian have been published. Thej extend 
fVom A. D. 1204 to 1341. It wUl appear from this, 
that the author has undertaken a more laborious task 
than the two already noticed, and has not, like them, 
confined himself to the history of his own times. He 
was a native of Asia, and seems to have been bom about 
the year 1296. He was wdl versed in the learning of 
the times that is, its lighter literature and dialectics, 
and some knowledge of astronomy, which was devoted 
to elucidating the unportant question of the proper time 
of celebrating Easter. He is described by his contem* 
poraries as rude, austere, and obstinate ; alike ofiensive 
to princes and private individuals, bv the petulance of 
his remarks. At the same time, his public conduct 
evinces independence, and a freedom fiom selfishness. 
He is a keen partisan ;.but his history is minute in its 
details, and exact in its chronology. 

JoAVVKs Cantacuzemus — one of the royal an* 
thors of Bviantium. As yet only two books of his his- 
tory have been published, narrating the events of the 
period intervening between a. d. 1320 and 1341. As 
• contemporary of Nicephorus Gregoras, his history is an 
admirable check upon the statements of that author, both 
in regard to their having been of different parties, and 
inclined (the one aa a scaoolman, the other as a states- 
man,) to view things Ui different lights. Gibbon thus 
describes him :— '< Tlie name and situation of the em- 
peror, John Cantacuzenus, might inspire the most lively 
^curiosity. His memorials of forty years extend from 
the revolt of the younger Andronicus to bis own abdica- 
tion of the empire ; and it is observed that, like Moses 
and C«sar, he was the principal actor in the scenes 
which he describes. But in mis doquent work, we 
should vainly seek the sincerity of a hero or a peni- 
tent. Retired in a cloister, from the vices and passions 
of the world, he presents not a confession, but an apo- 
lo^, of the life of an ambitious statesman. Insteaa of 
unfolding the true counsels and characters of men, he 
displays the smooth and specious surface of events, 
highlv varnished with his own praises and those of his 
mends. Their motives are always pure; their ends 
always legitimate : they conspire and rebd without any 
views of interest ; and the violence which they inflict or 
tfuffidr, is celebrated aa the spontaneous effect of reason 
and ^virtue." It would have been fair to have added 
Ihat he was a man of commanding talent, extensive re- 
lounei^ and great political dexterity. 



Hutorp of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. 
F.|tS.E. and F.A.S. VoL L 1828. Vol IL 1829. 
i Edinbnrgh. ' 8to. William Tait. 

It is ibgolar, that the anthors who have preceded 
Ulr Tytler in this department of literature, should have 
■given us so imperfect histories of this country. Wdl 
are we aware of the almost insuperable, and, atall timea, 
>ttplexhig difficulties, which;attend the Scottish History. 
\Th$ aanaJs of no couitry are more obsoure, Involved, 



and uncertain ; and it is probably on diisaeeoaot, prin- 
cipally, that men of distinguished learning and rettuth 
have shrunk from the task ; while others, 6001 whose 
reputadon and name we were entitled to look for better 
things, have studied and delivered to the world their 
Histories of Scotland very imperfectly. It is necdku to 
refer to our old historians and chroniclers, such si For- 
dnn or his continuator Bowar, Boeoe, Mair, Biifaop 
Elphinstone of Aberdeen, and others, whose nsmes ve 
have not space to enumerate. Bishop Lulie, who be- 
gan his History where the Bishop of Aberdeen tennioa- 
ted his, has given us only a general outline of the bu- 
tory of a certain period ; and he has more repatatioD at 
the learned and indefatigable defender of Mary's honour 
and innocence, than as a Scottish historian. Widi 
Buchanan's History— the *^ unchronological Bochsoan,'* 
aa Pinkerton calls him— every one b familiar; and 
whatever may be thought of his work in plain Ea^iih, 
—for it is peculiarly elegant as respects iu Latioy— he 
must not be denied the honour of having been the fint 
to reduce the history of Scotland to something like a 
digested form, even althongh his attadiment to the frbled 
kings of the Oadeliae race, his narrative of the explahi 
of the pretended successors of Fergus I., his credality, 
proneness to fable, and his too frequent distordon of fiidi 
to set fbrth his anti-monarchical prindpln, are palpably 
notorious. It is needless to mention, also, the pooder* 
ous folio histories, complete or partial, of Scotlsad, nek 
as Scott's, Duff's, Maitland's,or Abercromby'sMartiil 
Achievements— .the most of these works of no great mi- 
rit— which. are now tp be found almost exdasiTdjis 
libraries. Bishop Keith's History is superior to aaj af 
them, and perhaps the best of all ; but, being viitteo 
in an old-fashioned style, and the extent of )us infoBoa- 
tion being more remarkable than his talents fiwsnaiige- 
ment, it is impossible that his work can ever be pops- 
lar. To be brief, and to come to more recent tima, 
Principal Robertson acquired all his literary leputatuB 
ftom his History — and elmot and polished it undoabu 
edlyis; buthowdefecdvel Nothing atall does itcM- 
tain of the reigns of the five Jameses deserving of (be 
name ; and the learned Principal's work might bare 
been termed, with greater propriety, a History of tbe 
Reign of Mary and of James VI., till tbe acceanoo to 
the English crown, with a brief introduction; sod thai, 
too, not written with sufiicient attention to do jiuda to 
the subject Mr Lsing'a work is simply a cootinastkn of 
the Principal's, from the accession till the union of tbe 
kingdoms. Mr Unkerton's is merely a history of tbe 
kingdom fnm the accession of James L to the dcaib^ 
James V. ; and is, therefore^ detached, and leaves « 
where the Principal's work In reality begins. Hit odia 
Histocy, however, published in 8vo, deserves very gieit 
praise. The History of Scotland waa thercfiMe to be 
written ; and we are glad to find it in the haudi of Mr 
Tytler, a writer well known In the literary world, vbo, 
in addition to his own reputation, nsay be said to inbe> 
rit also that of his father, the late ezceUeot Lord Wood- 
houselee, whose life has been so ably delineated by Mr 

Alison. 

The great difficulty, of course. In Scottish hiatofj* ■ 
the want of public and authentic documents. Osr 
readen are aware that Edward I. of England, in k« 
attempto to subdue Scotland, carried off all tbe pobhc 
records, vainly imagining tliat the want of thae ws 
obliterate. In the Scots, the recoUecrion of their inde- 
pendence, and stifle the spirit of patriotisn which ptf • 
vaded the heart of Wallace and his fflostrioos coops* 
nions. But Scottish prowess and Scottish chtrshy vce 
not so easily conquered ; and Bruce, the great "^^ 
of the monardiy, made the triumph of Ulienj comply 
OQ the field of Bannockbun. It was ttx", ss Mr 
Tytler remfrkf hi a similar train of thought, nst at 
fought, not for hunadfor his throne only, >w^^^f 
titji It waa not his wish that his trionwh shooM v| 
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cvanctoent, bat that it should be intepwably engrafted 
into the Tery foondatioDt of the monarch j. Ita '' da- 
ratioii^** as oar author w^ oboerret in hit excellent 
naxTAtiTe of that famoos battle, *^ tliroughoat succeeding 
centuries of Scottish history and Scottiui libortj, down 
to the hour in which we now writc^ cannot be questioQ- 
ed ; and, without launching out into any inappropriate 
field of historical speculation, we hare ool j to thhik of 
the most obmus consequences which must hare resulted 
from Scotland becoming a conquered pro?ince of Ens- 
laid ; and if we iHsh for piool, to fix our eyes on the 
present condition of Ireland, in order to feel the present 
reality of all that we owe to the victory at Bannockbum, 
and to the memory of such men as Bruce, Kandolph, 
and DougUs.**_VoL i. pp. 320, 321. 

As to die pillage of the Scotdsh records by the Eng- 
lish monarch, we greatly fear, even if we now possessed 
them, that the difficulties attending the Scottish history 
woold not be removed. In this opinion we are happy 
to be supported by Mr Tytler, in his masterly, and, we 
may say, profound disquisition, entitled an '^ Histori- 
cal Eoooiry into the Ancient State and Manners of 
Scotland,** prefixed to the second volume of his work 
DOW before us. Mr Tytler, after talking of the muni- 
ficence of the endowments of the Scottish church, in the 
matters of abbeys, priories, and monasteries, thus ob- 
serves,—** In turning, however, from such rare exam- 
ples of talent in the church, to the literary attainments 
of die nobility, or to the means of instrucdon possessed 
bj the great body of the people, the prospect is little 
eue thim a universal blank. During the long period 
from the accession of Alexander III. to the death of 
David II., it would be impossible, I believe, to produce 
a An^ instance of a Scottish baron who could sign his 
own nanie.**-.VoL iL pp. 352, 353. 

Such being the case, and learning, such as it was, 
being exclusively confined to the clergy, #e can easily 
account for the absurd traditions, fabulous legends, and 
monkish annals, which abound at these periods, and 
through which the enquirer after truth must grope his 
way, ere he arrives at the object of his search. A fa- 
tality, indeed, seems to have attended our Scottish re- 
cords ; and under Cromwell the national archives were 
again pillaged at their scanty treasures, which, at the 
Union, by the loss of the vessel which was commissioned 
to re-coBvey them to Scotland, were scattered on the 
mighty deep. 

Mr Tytler commences his work with the reign of 
Alexander III.,, because, as he observes in his Prc- 
flMe, f^ it is at this period that our nadonal annals be- 
come psrticularlv interesting to the general reader ;'* 
and because, ** during the reign of thU monarch, Eng. 
land first began to entertain serious thoughts of the re- 
duction of her sister country.** Aftet narrating the in- 
teeesting events of this reign, we have the short reign 
(if it may be called so) of Margaret, the maid of Nor. 
way, grsnd-daughter of Alexander, and grand-niece to 
Edwud I. Her death produced those f^rful convul- 
sions, which preceded and prevailed during the inglo- 
rious reign of John Baliot ; and Mr Tytler> patriodsm 
gbws when narrating the achievements of Wallace and 
his bold companioiis. ' In the history of the Interreg- 
num, which preceded the accession of Robert Bruce, 
the proceedings of Edward I. fiirm prominent objects ; 
and the splendid reign of the areat restorer of the mo- 
nardiy, is one which cannot fail to exdte every lover of 
his eountry. The first volume condudes with the reign 
of Robert Bruce, by whom the English had been finaUy 
cneUed ftom Scotland, and whose name, as its deliverer, 
will be forgotten only when Scotland ceases to exist. 
The second volume contains die history of the rdgn of 
David IL, Bruce*s son, grounded on the documents 
printed in the splendki national work entitled ^ Rotnli 
Seotta,** and in «< Robertson's ParliamsgHtny Records,** 
&c.^ As it is impossible lor US in theatlimits to give 



an outline of this eventful reign, we refer the reader to 
Mr Tytler. The volume condudes with an ^ Historical 
Enquhy into the Andent State of Scotland,** contain, 
ing various divisions on the general appearance of the 
eountry, its forests, marshes, castles, villages, religious 
houses, agriculture, fanning ; the distinct races in Scot- 
land, aocknt Parliament of Scotland, early commerce and 
navigation, state of the early Scottish church, and sports 
and amusements of andent Scotland. To both volumes 
are added numerous important notes and illustrations, 
in which are pointed out, and ably refuted, the inac- 
curacies of Lord Hailes, and the misrepresentations of 
Dr Lingard. 

We hesitate not to say, that Mr Tytler*s work is a 
nadonal undertaking, and will, we doubt not, become a 
standard work in our modem literature. Mr Tytler 
has shown, by the two volumes before us, that he is 
completely qualified for his task ; and though there are 
some of his inferences and condusions which we feel 
strongly disposed to contest with him, yet these in no 
degree detraa from the very great merits of thfs most 
eli^rate undertaking. The work is to be completed in 
six volumes ; and, when It is completed, it will be a 
work of which both anthor and publisher may be justly 
proud. 

It is hardly necessary to remind our readers, that Mr 
Tytler^s work will yet be more interesting as it pro- 
ceeds ; and we antiopate great pleasure in the pemsal 
of his HistoiT of the reigns of the Princes of the House 
of Stuart, of Mary, of the stormy period of the Refor- 
mation, and of the succeeding century of stiife and tur- 
bulence. 



Sketches of Irish Character. By Mrs S. C. HalL 2 
vols. London ; Westley and Davis. 1829. 

It is seldom that modesty occasions the misnomer of 
a book ; it has done so, however, in the present case. 
By far the greater number of the pieces in the two vo- 
lumes before us are not sketches ; — they have the finish 
of cabinet pictures, and yet the freshness, and fteedom, 
and force of less laboured detail. The work has taken 
us by surprise, too. Mrs Hall's name we had before 
known, as that of a lady who wrote some pretty little 
pieces for her husband's excellent Annual — the Amu- 
let — and some rather pleasing, .but perhaps laboriously 
juvenile, essays for her own — The Forget-Me-Not for 
Young People. But to find that she is a fair native of 
the Emerald Isle, who, for vigorous yet ddicate percep- 
tion of character, livellneas of style, and skill in arran- 
ging a plot— jor rather, in concatenating a series of plots 
— is not unworthy of taking her place with her higblv 
talented countrywomen, whose names are linked with 
its literature— and its freedom, too— 4S what we own we 
were not prepared for. 

It is in the beautiful sea-aide sedusion of Bannow, 
in the county of Wexford, tliat the whole business, of 
the book takes plaoe« The volumes contain above a 
dozen stories, the first of which is called the ^^ Lily of 
Bannow,** froin its heroine being Lilias, the niece of the 
most important old lady in the place-^Mrs Cassidy, 
to wit. As it is die longest, as well as the first, of the 
tales, it serves to introduce us to many characters who 
figure in the others ; while, in its own plot and denoue- 
ment, it has a substantial and delightful interest, which, 
though ftiUy satisfied, yet leaves us to feel that ** Peggy 
the Fisher,** and others, are old acquaintances when we 
affain meet with them. Thus, without the appearance 
of elaboradon— while every link of the dozen is a sepa- 
rate ring— the whole makes a chain which embraces all 
the loves, fWendships, characters, and occurrences of 
Bannow. This is at once an original and a charming 
feature in the book. It so connects each story with all the 
others, that the whole reads like a novd, while every 
one of them teparatdy forms a beaudftil tale. We thus 
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become denizens of the village, and feel a homebred 
sympathy for every family in it — from the rector's and 
priest's, to the old and lonely dwellers in the ruined 
balls of Coolhull. 

This is all very high praise, but we have yet more 
to give. The book is wriuen in no party or exclusive 
spirit, and with no political views. Yet ito perusal will 
do much service — so kindly and general is the spirit of 
charity with which it is embued, in its best and truest 
sense, because not ostentatiously exhibited. The Eng- 
lish and Scottish reader will find the nobler qualities of 
human nature so sympathised with, that it cannot be 
supposed that political violence or delusion on either 
side could extinguish them altogether; — and he will 
see-.^ut without the formality of being shown-~.ihut 
even a Wexford rebel, and a suspected priest, in happier 
circumstances than those of actual civil war, may be 
among the kindest and the best of human beings. What 
may not a people abounding in such examples become ? 
Without, too, the formality of instruction, as in Leadbet- 
ter*s Dialogues, and even in Miss Edgeworth's writings, 
the work is admirably calculated to be practical ; and 
more than the Irish peasant may profit by the rich pic- 
ture of Irish ** Indipindince.'* 

As yet this book is unknown here; but we trust 
what we have now said in its favour will be the means 
of bringing it into immediate notice, for few recent pub- 
licadons are more deserving of attention. 



Orthoepy and Elocution ; or, the fint part of a Fhi- 
loeophical and Practical Grammar of tlie Englieh 
Language^ for the tue of Teachers^ Academiet^ and 
Public Speakers. By James Knowles* Glasgow ; 
R. OriflSn and Co. 1829. 

This is a work from the pen of the fatlier of the 
celebrated dramatist, James Sheridan Knowles. It is 
evidently the production of a man of sense and expe- 
rience ; and contains a very distinct developement of the 
principles of elocution, from the first simple elements of 
speech, to their most extended combinations in words 
and sentences. It is scarcely to be expected that we can 
enter here into the minutis of this subject ; but, from 
the attention we have paid to the work, we are inclined 
to think that it will go a great way towards supplying 
what has been long felt to be a desideratum, — a correct 
and comprehensive school-book, for the general use of 
teachers and learners, uniting the principles of general 
or philosophical to those of instituted grammar. 



The Conduct of the Bev, Daniel Wilson^ Vicar ofle- 
lingion^ on the Continent^ and a* a Member of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and Oj 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, considered 
and exposed ; with Strictures on the Church ofEng* 
land Missionary Society, S[C. By Robert Ualdane, 
Esq. Edinburgh ; William Whyte and Co. 1829. 

This is another of the numerous controversial works 
which have sprung out of the Apocrypha question. 
Into the merits of that question. Heaven forbid that we 
should ever enter ! It appears, by the present book, 
that the Rev. Daniel Wilson has given grievous offence 
to Mr Robert Haldane ; and the consequence is, that 
Mr Haldane devotes 2^ pages of letter-press to a very 
vituperative chastisement of the said Daniel Wilson. 
Like other theological disputants, Mr Ualdane writes 
very sternly and fMrlessly ; that he writes also in the 
true and meek spirit of Christianity, we shall not take 
upon ourselves to say. This, however, we will say, that 
we have of late been more than once inclined to think, 
that there would be as little sin in a pair of pistols, as in 
the language fired off at eadi other by certoin clerical 
diapotaots. 



Memoir of Mrs Ann H, Judson, including a Hisi&rp 
of the American Baptist Mission in the Bunssan 
Empire. By James D. Knowles, Pastor of the Second 
Baptist Church in Boston. London ; Wi^tman and 
Cramp. 1829. 

Mes Judsok was a highly accomplished and excel- 
lent woman, and the wife of a very pious and intdligeat 
man. We do not exactly approve of the manner in which 
the present << Memoir*' is written, which is too excln- 
sivefy the style of a particular sect ; but the volume 
contains much interesting information regarding the 
habits and customs of the Burmese, besides affording 
to all missionaries an example well worthy of imitatioB, 
in the honourable discharge of their dutie8,«so palieody 
and laboriously persevered in by Mr and Mrs Judsoo. 
At the same time, having had some opportunities of in- 
vesUgating the subject, we must candidly state, that we 
consider the conversion of the Burmese to Chrisdanicy a 
very hopeless speculation, for at least several centaries 
to come. 



Syllabic Spelling ; or^ a Summary Method of Teaching 
Children to Bead^ upon the principle originallg 
discovered by the Sieur Berthaud. Adapted to the 
Engltsh Langusge by Mrs Williams. Foivth editioa. 
liondon ; Whituiker and Co. 1829. 

This is one of the very best books of the kind wkh 
which we are acquainted, and had we three hnndRd 
children, (which we probably never will have,) wa ahoald 
put a copy into the hands of each of them. 



Apician Morsels ; or. Tales of the TalU, Kiicktm, 
and Larder, By Dick Humelbergios Secondiis. 
London ; Whittaker and Co. 1829. Pp. 34a. 

This is an amusing book, though it is the predoe- 
tion of only a half-bred man, — of one who pre ten d s ts 
more learning and humour than he posseasea. We ra- 
ther suspect, too, that so many works have of late been 
written about eating and drinking, that the subject is 
getting stale. There is, however, a good deal of Epi- 
curean research, and many curious anecdotes and staoes 
in the ^* ApiciiEm Morsels,** which will be read widi 
much pleasure, we presume, by the professional gour- 
mand. We ndght have said mofe, but the troth is, it 
is not half an hour since we dined, and we have 
fofe no appetite for the theme. 



The Bee Preserver ; or. Practical Directions fir lis 
Management and Preservation of Hives* T^^aoda- 
ted from the French of Jcmas de Cfelteu. £dinbBr||^ i 
John Anderson. 1829. 



This is a verv excellent little wi^ upon 
resting and delightful subject From the daar p r actica l 
directions, and the valuable dinonveries, it contains re- 
lative to the history and economy of bees, we tbiak 
it ought to be in the hands of every apiarian, llsny 
people are fond of bees, as the author rwiarks, — io- 
deed have a passion for them ; but it is not mfw^ 
to be fond of them^ — they must be skilfully taken careef, 
according to certain rules, applicable in every case, bet 
more particularly in bad years. Mistaken caie aiMkoys 
them— niggardliness ruins ihtm. Instmctlotia, ^hsie- 
fore, from an experienced person, are absolutely neca 
sary ; and we know of none on which we would be !■• 
dined to plaoe more rdiance than those of Jonas ds 
Gelieu. He treats, amon^ many other things, ef the 
proper situation fer an apuury— of the proper tame id 
transport a swarm to the situation designed for it— ef 
the best sort of hivea-^of the quandty of Iuhwt neecs- 
sary to maintain a hive — of the use of eapea or noods ■ 
of the manner of uniting swaima and of renewia^ sii 
hivea. . of thesncmiesof bee%andmeaaiof 
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dMm— of the diwMes of beet — of the diiferent ? trietiet 
of beet, end tbdr langmge— and of the pretenrttion of 
hivea in winter. The tranilatioo, which is very clasti- 
^1 7 executed, ii from the pen of a lady. It it dedicated 
to the Ukhland Sodetj, to which it hat been pxetenied 
by Sir Walter Soott 



A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of the Art of 
Fencing, By Oeoige Roland, Fencing Matter at 
the R^al Academy, Edinburgh. Edinbursh. 
Archibald Constable and Co. ; and told by the Au- 
thor at hit Boomt, Royal Manege. Edinburgh. 
1823.* 

This it, without cxception« the deerttt and mott 
practical work on the tubject that hat come to our no- 
tice. The whole of itt contentt, indeed, are ttrictly 
and estentially practical ; — they are the retultt of a 
Icmg attention to the art among the first fencers of the 
day , a n experience which has cultivated to Uie highest 
m naturally sound and clear head, joined to rare physi- 
cal qualifications. The information which he has thus 
mcquired, Mr Roland conveys in that quiet, sensible, 
unpretending manner, which diaracterizes his style of 
teaching. 

Prefixed to Ae work is a preface, containing some 
notices of the history of the small sword ; and it is 
chiefly to this part of the work that we intend at pre- 
•ent to confine ourselves— as the most likely to be in- 
terestlng to the general reader. Passing over Air Ro. 
land's minute investigation into the origin of swords in 
generaU.4he probable excellence of the Romans in the 
use of it, and other preliminary matter— we come at 
once to the history of the small sword. There is some- 
thing peculiarly attractive about this weapon — ever 
bright as its wearer's honour — graceful in its form, and 
classical in its purposes ; it is at once an ornament to 
the owner, and a grateful and elegant means of death 
to his satisfied antagonist Then what a crowd of as- 
sociations hang like festoons of flowers around it — like 
the myrtle around the sword of Htrmodius. Are there 
not associated with it to all eternity the names of Ty- 
balt, Mercutio, Hamlet, — and, in later days, of those 
gallant prize-fighters, whose fame lives in the pages of 
the Spectator ? Does there not rise to our mind*s eye a 
variea crowd of interesting images, from the elder An- 
gelo guarding the lAightest leaf of his mistress's bouquet^ 
which he had placed upon his breast, from the points of 
the best swordsmen in Prance, down to that battered 
image riding in ferocious and solitary grandeur into 
Ho«rth*s '< Southwark Fair ?'* The history of this 
noble art is, it must be confessed, somewhat involved in 
obscurity — names and dates are rather uncertain— but 
the time may come when some Niebuhr (no industry 
short of a German's is commensurate to the task) shaU 
do for fencing what he has already done for Rome. 
Meanwhile, we lay before our readers what information 
we have been able to pick up — taking for our ground- 
work Mr Roland's history, and interweaving occasion- 
ally such shreds and patches of information as have 
(Heaven knows how or when !) been drawn to us by 
the universal attraction of our brain. 

The origin of the rapier, or small sword, properly so 
called— that is, of the sword calculated for the thrust 
alone — it is impossible to ascertain. Even the country 
of its invention is unknown. It is, however, first found 
in general reception in the more southern nations of 
Europe ; and its appearance is nearly coeval with that 
simplification of means, always attendant upon and 
characteristic of the advance of a scientific spirit, which 

• We have pioraiied an occsrionel retrofpectlTe Reriew t and 
Che work whoM title we haye copied above is upon a lutject to 
wMeh we are deiixons cf dfnettog the atteottoo of our 
Bd, UL Jmur> 



led men, about the beginning of the 16th century, to 
lay aside by degrees their cumbrous defensive armour, 
anid rely more upon the simpler defence afforded by a 
proper use of thetr own weapon of offence. Like all in- 
unt aru, the use of the sword was at firtt much more 
complicated than wat requisite. Men could not at 
once reconcile themselves to such a simple and unos- 
tentatious mode of defence ; besides, it was necessarily 
practised for a time quite empirically — the lapse of 
ages was required, before the Lockes and Newtons of 
fencing arose to reduce it to itt first principles. The 
result of the operation of these combined causes was a 
ridiculous and unnecessary comi^cation of feints, 
guards, and attacks— not to speak of a great many 
monkey tricks and contemptible advantages taken, whose 
memory it only preterved in the engravingt which have 
come down to us from these times. We allude to the 
practice of parrying with the dagger, or receiving the 
adversary's point in the cloak wrapped round the left 
arm, — to the practice of fighting at night with rapiers and 
dark-lanterns, — to the volte, and all such expedients. 
Most of these inventions, it seems to us, may be traced 
to Italy, whose acute inhabitants appear to liave carried 
intrigue and chicane into the practice of arms, at well 
as into arts and politics. This fact almost leads us to 
suspect that the small sword was first sedulously culti- 
vated in Italy. Itt introduction wat probably timul- 
taneous in several countries ; for we have seen in old 
armouries a sword used previous to the discontinuance 
of defensive armour, larger and more cumbrous, but 
otherwise of precisely the same construction as the mo- 
dem small sword with the bayonet blade. Its superiority 
over either the mere cutting sword, or the cut-and-thrust 
sword, was sufficiently obvious. 

But if Italy seem thus to be the mother of the art, it 
was in France undoubtedly that it was first reduced to 
elegant and scientific pracUce ; — it is from France that 
every country, which can boast of a modem school of 
fencing, has had her first lesaons. A fact is stated by 
Mr Roland, which sufficiently accounts for the supe- 
riority of that country: — ^ In France, until lately, 
fencing was considered of so much national importance, 
that no masters were allowed to teach in Paris, without 
having served a sort of apprenticeship in some Salle 
d'Armee, and afterwards proving their talents in two 
public exhibitions, in opposition to the last received mas- 
ters. Such as had been thus received, enjoyed, besides 
other honours, the fireedom of all places of public amuse- 
ment for a year." It was this incorporation of fencen 
whidi sent forth all those professon in the art, who have 
so simplified the weapon and its use, that they have re- 
duced it entirely to a contest of judgment and bodily 
agility. At the same time, it is but just to remark, 
that France, as the country where the art has ever been 
in most repute, has, under the sanction of her name, 
sent forth more quacks and unqualified pretenders to 
thit accomplishment than any country in Europe. 

Germany had originally a national style of fencing, 
which differed materially from the French* To this lat- 
ter, however, it is every day giving place. The French 
style ii nearly the same that is taught among ourselves 
^-the positions and attitudes are hi most respects the 
same-^e sjrstem of waiting for exposures on the part 
of the adversary, and then trusting to promptness and 
quickness in the thrust, is the same. The Oemian atti- 
tude is, the body indined forwards ; the right leg bent 
so as to form, from the ankle, an angle rather less than 
a ri^t-angle with the floor ; the left leg forming with 
the body a straight line from the head to the fioor; the left 
hand rested on Uie haunch ; the right arm depressed, and 
^ point of the foil elevated. The fencer's business is not 
to wait for openmgs, but to form them, by pressing aside 
his adversary's blade. He never thrasts on a diMOgage- 
ment Long controveraies have been waged in Germany 
on the comparative meriu of these two systems. Ap- 
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peali hare been made on both tides to the retolu of 
GompetitioDs between practitioners of the different sjs- 
terns. Such appeals must frequently be fallacious, for 
superior individual skill may often give the Tictory to 
the worse system. The theory of the French artists is 
the more fessible, and the ascendency it is dally gaining, 
in spite of national jealousy, over the other, is a stiong 
circumstance in its favour. 

In England, the art is comparatively of modem introduc- 
tion. Not but there have been all along practical swords- 
men among us, as well as among other nations ; but there 
were none of scientific eminence. It was about the be« 
ginning of last century that any thing like eminence in 
fencing disj^yed iuelf in En^and. The most distin- 
guishdi professors have been either foreigners, or have 
studied tne art abroad. At the same time domiciled in 
England, they accommodated themselves in some mea» 
sure to the national temperament, and, by coming into 
more frequent contact with each other, have contracted 
peculiarities sufficient to entitle them to be considered 
as a school apart. The English style of fencing is less 
showy than the French, but perhaps more close and 
energetic Among many distinguished names we enu- 
merate the race of Angelos, 0*Shaughne8sy, and, though 
last, not least, the Rolands, father and son. 

Much more might be sMd In detail of the progress of 
fencing. The various attitudes which have from time 
to time been adopted, modified, or rejected, according to 
the varying opinions of utility and grace, afford room 
for carious speculation. The various forms of blades, 
guards, and pummels, offer a good theme for the dis- 
play of antiquarian lore. But these we must pass over 
at present, and conclude our brief sketch by some gene- 
ral remarks on the importance of fencing as an art. 

We are admirers of man in the abstrsct, and lay lit. 
tie stress on the modifications which times and circum- 
stances superinduce upon him. We are no idolaters of 
the ages of chivalry, and are rather sceptical as to many 
of the moral and intellectual boastings of the present 
day. But in every age we can venerate where we find 
them— beauty in form, kindliness In feeling, nasp of in- 
tellect, and vivid daring of Imagination. We believe 
that every age and every country has been more favour- 
able to the &velopement of one or other of man*s Acui- 
ties, and we seek in all of them materials for our opinion 
of man*s capabilities. In our research we find there is 
one ingredient which cannot be dispensed with, in the 
person who would claim a high rank in our esdmation, 
and that is, true courage ; or, in other words, the union 
both of moral and physicsl courage. We know no 
means so likely to evolve this quality where it is latent, 
to perfect it where it exists, than an exercise which at 
once cultivates the bodily powers, thus giving us self- 
confidence, and at the same time tasks the intellectual 
faculties in no small degree. It may be that no civilian 
in this country may ever need to use his sword ; but the 
command of every limb, and the presence of mind gene- 
rated by the practice of fencing, are qualities which may 
be called for in every situation. The efforts of the 
English masters have produced a body of amateur ta- 
lent, which has long been in high repute. The exer- 
tions of Mr Roland in Edinburgh have already called 
forth, in this city, a quantity of amateur talent, which, 
considering the shortness of the time, could scarcely 
have been expected. We are not inclined to disparage 
the great merits of Francalanza as a teacher, but there 
has been an enthusiasm and a union among Roland*s 
scholars, wliich we have not foiind in his ; and it is this 
enthusiasm and union which have mainly contributed 
to place Edinburgh fencing on the respectable grade 
which it has atuined. At the same time, we are bold 
enough to say, that the spirit of amateur fencing seems 
for a couple of years to have been rather retrograding 
amonff ui. Two causes have operated to this effect. 
The first gloss of novelty has worn off, and that cools 



the love of many. The other is the dilettanti apirit of 
some of the younger students. They take fencfaigsiiioog 
a host of other athletic exerdses, which dissipate and 
distract their attention. To be a fencer, there b xeqniicd 
a dose, and, for a time, a pretty exduaive aftenthw, 
We are happy to see added to the dabs of oar city, one 
whi^ takes fencing exdusivdy under its protectioa. It 
may do much to arrest this letrogradfi^ spirit, and we 
look to it to undertake the task. 

MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 



THB BOITOR IN HIS 8LIPPBR8; 

oa, 
A PSEP BSBIITD THK SCKITSS. 

KO. IL 

*' Stnlta. joeoM* ouMoia* doltntia, seria, «Hni 
n& pofits sate ocukM, Leetor smiee, tuos ; 

QuiMuif ct, h&e aliquid quod ddtetaUt halwlisi 
Trutiar an kvlor, sdige qukqutd amas.* 

Lakouaoe cannot describe the anxiety which has 
been shown, during the course of the present nxmth, by 
all ranks and dasMS, to obtain one (^mpse of thoie 
Editorial Slippers we were the humble instrument of 
immortalizing in our 25th Number. Not only have de- 
putations widted upon us from all the roost consider, 
able towns of Oreat Britain and Ireland, bnt tna 
Paris, Madrid, Florence, Vienna, and other rcoxNe 
places, where one would have hardly thought there was 

Jet time for the Lite&art Jouexal of May 9d to 
ave been recdved. We have been honoured with let- 
ters, too, from all the savan* of the Continent, cootaiii- 
ing the most pressing solidtstions frequently to resume 
our panioujiesy as our correspondents of the Freock 
Academy csll them, and under their influeooe to ex- 
tend our literary researches over the whole of Europe. 
With regard to our friends at home, we have dooe 
every th^ that it was posdble to do to gratify thck 
curiosity. Day after day we have sat in oar sUppcn, 
from morning till night, recdving a perpetual aucoes- 
non of visitors, three-fourths of whom we never beheU 
in our lives before, who merdy passed through oar 
audience-chamber, as if it had hm a royal dnwing- 
rooro, cast one glance upon our face, beaming with be- 
nevolence, and then riveted their gaze upon the retiriag 
modesty of our dumb and gentle slippers, who, as tf 
consdous of the notoriety hito whlcn they had been 
thus suddenly brought, dung more dosely to our feet, 
dasping our toes and instep in the most afi&ctiaoaie 
embrace. As to our foreign friends, we beg to aamc 
them thst the ^< Editor in his Slippers,** oc, in the 
softer language of Italy, in his PianeUas^ will often w^ 
pear before mem, to make them acquainted with many 
little literary gems and memorabUia which might other- 
ways pass unnoticed, because they do not float oo the 
surface of the stream. 

We have sddom fdt happier in our slippers than we 
feel to-day. It is a glorious day in the first moodi 
of summer, snd we have already seen the grcato- 
part of the proof sheets of the conduding Number ef 
the first Volume of the Literary Jourvax,. The 
success whidi has attended this publication is, in a 
great measure, to be attributed to our dippers. It is 
true, that the phrenologists tell us our bump of Idemii* 
iy done is large enough to make an ordinary head ; bat 
our IdeaUtff would mtve been of no use without our 
slippers. Without slippers, winter would be merdy a 
season of great-coats and sore throats ; — ^widioat ai^ 
pers, summer would be nothing but a few moote ef 
perspiration and white trowsers ; without slippers, li- 
terature would be a series of Newspaper reports and ad- 
vertisements of Wsnen's Blacking. To winter, dip- 
pers impart dl its firedde co mf ort s ,— to sammcr, all its 
refteshing coolness,. ■ and to litetatuie, all ita rooaaoe 
and poetry— <all its free and unfettered gcmna. Jumas, 
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we cUreaa^f wtote kk boott ; and so, no doubt, did the | end we cannot helpbeUering that these is some prospect 

of our object being accompushed, when Allait CuH* 
KiKOHAM and Uie Ettbick Shepherd express 
themselves well satisfied with our exertions. With the 
former we' are not personally acquainted, not having 
been in London for several years { but we may safely 
say, that, through his correspondence and otherwise, we 
know him letter than we do many with whom we are 
personsUy acquainted. It is not very long since one of 
his letters to us began thus :— .*' My dear Sir, I like 
your paper^ and Hike the Editor^ andjbr the sake of 
both I wish these verses were the best I ever vrote,** 
The verses were excellent; but to us there was more 
poetry in the two lines of prose we have just quoted. 
The Bttrick Shepherd likewise is one to whom oiir heart 
warms whenever we name him ; and we think it no 
small thing that the author of the Queen's Wake— a 
poem whidi will be read with undiminished delight 
centuries hence— should have written to us these words,— 
** ril defy Great Britain to get up as spirited^ as 
amusing^ and as diversified^ a literary paper as yours P* 
We should wish to be believed,— though p^haps there 
are some who will not believe us,— when we say, it is 
not vanity which induces us to quote firom these two 
letters ; if it were, we misht quote from a hundred 
others. We are actuated smcIt by a wish to express the 
honest satisfaction we feel in bong thus not only laudaii 
a laudatisj but laudati by the two persons whose good 
opinion, as Bditor of a Scottish poriodlcal, we would 
not exchange for any thing else that could be offered us. 

The newspaper press, too, has acted nobly, and we owe 
our best thanks to at least fifty Editors. They have met 
us with no petty jealousy— they have not hinted doubts 
or hesitated dislike. They bade us be of good cheer at 
the outset; and, having had an opp<ntunity of Judging 
for themselves, they have come forward manfj^ly and 
heartily to state the favourable impression we have 
made. We are pleased at this ; for, unlike Mr Combe 
and the phrenologists, we respect the newspaper press 
of this country. It is conducted by men of talent and 
leammg, and in no country does it go more hand in 
hand with public opinion. We suspect, therefore, 
it is only they to whom the ^mise of thepress Is as the 
bunch of grapes to the fox. who will affect to deapise 
it. Nor must we omit to thank, also, many Editors, 
both in England and Ireland. Thanks, is is true, are 
easily given, and often dnne only from the lips ; but 
let them try us when they want a favour at our hands, 
uid may our slippers become cloven hooves if we prove 
ungrateful I 

But let us now be a little less egotistical, for we have 
a number of things lying upon our table which we wish 
to notice. And, first oftdu comes an unpublished J^ 
d*e^prit br the poet Southey. We are indebted fbr it 
to a ftiepa who nas made the tour of Europe, and who 
thus describes the manner In which it came into his 
possession: 

*« During a summer ramble in Switserland, I availed 
myself of the services of one of the hardy and intelli- 
gent mountaineert who gam a livelihood by pointing 
out the beauties of their romantic country, and conduct- 
ing travellers to the lofty summits of the Alps. In 
compliance with the usual formality at parting, my con- 
ductor presented me with his book, that I might certify 
the manner in which he had acquitted himself, direct- 
ing my attention to a recommendation from Mr Southey, 
whose guide he happenedl to have been on a similar oc- 
casion ten years before. I took the liberty of copying 
the Poet Laureates effusion, which I tfaou^t quite cha- 
racterise It ran as follows : 

By my troth, this Hans Roth 
Is an exodAent guides— 

A Jeksr, a imolur, 
Aad» savant beside^ 



■nthof of the ** Newgate Calendar,'*-^robably in top- 
boots. But Sir WsTter Scott writes in sUppera— pale 
yellow slippers; Professor Wilson writes in slippers-^ 
bright rea slippera; Moore writes in slippers— dark 
blue slippers; Wordsworth writes in slippers— light 
green sUppcxs; and We write in slippers— black un- 
brushed slippsfs. If there be any thing of ours in 
the LiTSEAKT JoUKKAL a good deal superior to 
aught that haa.been ever written by any of the illus- 
triona authors we have mentioned, it is entirely to be 
attributed to this cause,— that our slippers are of a su- 
perior quality to theirs ; for the more we examine into 
the point, the more we are satisfied that InspinHion lies 
in the slippers. 

Some people told us, when we announced the Lite- 
rary JouRKAi., that it was not likely to succeed. 
They ^d, in the politest manner possible, that if it 
couid succeed under any one, it would suoeed under us ; 
but that these was no field fn the work in Edinbur^ ; 
that the London Weekly Periodicals of the same dass 
had the stsrt of us{ and that Scotland was very slow in 
patronising new attempts. We thanked our friends 
very sincerely for the great comfort they gave us ; and, 
turning upon our heel, we said to ourselves—^' It s?iaU 
succeed ;'* and an Irish echo, in the shape of old Chris- 
topher North, boldly replied — ^U foretel the book will 
prosper.'* Christopher and We were right. The book 
has prospered. * From the very first number, the Lite- 
RART JouRVAL hss been a hit. We had no doll and 
feeble infaney, hanging on the very confines of life, and 
only indicating that we were not dead by an occasional 
squeak or squesl. We started into the vigour of youth 
at onc6 ; and we are not aware that, even in our esrliest 
days, we ever had a circulation under fifteen hundred 
weekly. The truth is, Scotland needed a Literary 
JouRVAL ; and the numerous literary friends, ay, and 
some of the literary strangers^ who rallied round us, made 
it easy for us to engage the sympathies of our readers, 
and to proceed with an edat which few weekly periodi- 
cals have been able to obtain. We refer with pride and 
copfidsncf to the Index to our first volume, which we 
4biB day publish, in proof of the support which our 
JouRVAi. has received,— support whioi, whether we 
oonsider its extent and importance, or the handsome 
and Ubend manner in which it has beoi communicated, 
has rarely been paralleled, and will certainly never be 
surpassed. The Literary Journal may extend to 
» hundred volumes ; but, full of improvements as we 
hope eadi succeeding volume will be, we shall ever look 
back with something of the feelings of a first love upon 
the literary iotooourse and glad tumultuous hopes which 
accompanied its commencement. We are now abroad 
upon the ocean, and the winds and waves are around 
US, but the friendly hands that fiung an adieu to us as 
we left die shore,— the affectionate voices that said, ^ God 
apeed you l**l-and the skilful mariners who took a pull 
at the oar till thcnr had safely towed us from among the 
breaken and shallows, must not, and shall not, soon be 
loigotten. 

We name no names, else the Editor in his Slippen 
would have to write a catalogue, instead of an artide, 
and would, after all, be obliged to pass over some, who 
have, ibr dififerent ressons, been necessiuted to write 
anonymously, but whose names are not, therefore, the 
less eminent, or their writings the less able. A compli- 
ment, however, has been paid us by two persons of which 
we are proud, because th^ stand nearly at the head of the 
living genius of Scotland, and because they are loved, 
both for themselves and for their works, by that country 
whose appobation it is our chief object to obtain. WitL 
BobertJSuxns, onr bluest amMtion would be 

"^^ for poor anld Scotland's sake 
Some QSttul plan or book to make ; 
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A flood feologist, 

A better mineralogisty 

An able physician. 

And learned metaphysidaiiy 

Who scents out now causes proceed ; 
A system inTeotor, 
An experimentor, 

Who raises potatoes from seed. 
He knoweth full well 
The forest and deU, 

The chalets and dwdlers therein ; 
The uMNintains and fountain^ 
The ices and prices, 

Every towi^ every yillafe^ and inn. 
Take him for jronr guid^ 
He has often been tried. 

And will always be useful when needed ; 
You*ll be merry together. 
In fidr and fotu weather, 

And shake hands at parting at we did.** 

Sonthey evidently wrote these lines in one of his amiable 
and happy moments^-moments which occasionally oome 
to all of us. It was after dinner, in the inn at Zurit^, 
which looics out upon the lake, and the neighbouriug 
mountains of Schwitz and Olarus. It was a beautifiU 
aflemoon ; a bottle of cool Rhenish wine stood before 
him,— probably Johannisbeig ; and we will wager the 
Duchess of St Albans against a bad sixpence that his 
travel-worn feet were lapped in the elysium of slippers. 
He felt pleased with himself and with all mankina, and 
lie therdfore gladdened the heart of honest Hans Roth, 
by inditing the encomium we have given above. 
. Shift we the scene fnm Mr Sonthey and Switzerland to 
Mr John Ramsay, weaver in Kilmarnock. *^ How fleet is 
a glance of the mind I*' and If a man is detcarmined to 
hunt out genius, there is no saying in tiiese days where he 
may be carried. '^ Why may not imagination trace th9 
noble dftst of Alexander, till he find it stopping a bung- 
hole ?*' asks Sbalcspeare. And, on the same principle, 
why may not imagination discover genius in a red night- 
cap, working at the loom in Kilmaniock ? We care 
hot for the outward casket ; it is the gem silently glit- 
tering within which we prize. Is the dewdrop less 
beautiful because it happens to fall upon the humblest 
blade of grass, rather dun into the bosom of the full- 
blown rose ? Genius comes like the dew from the starry 
sky, and dreams not. of the conventional distinctions of 
artificial society. Mr John Ramsay may be a weaver 
in the sight of man^ but he is a poet in the sight of hea- 
ven ; ana he has his reward in his own heart We do 
not mean to ssy that Mr John Ramsay is another 
Bums ; aU we mean is, that he has the gentler suscepti- 
bilities of genius about him, and that we axe, therefore, 
glad to have it in our power to give publicity to one of 
his efiusionf • It is the latest effort of lus muse, although, 
^' in the present state of our trade,*' he writes, ^^ I must 
say with Bums,..* sma* heart hae I to sing.* ** 

LIITES TO ELIZA. 

There comes an hour, Eliza, when we mMt 
Bid all fiurewdl, and sink into the dast; 
There comes a sun that shaU behold us laid 
Beneath the tur^ forgotten asMl decayed : 
There comes a moniing, at whose vernal voice 
Earth shall revive, andnature shall njoioe^ 
But see us sleeping in the dewy sod, 
And all unconscious as the kindred clod. 
There comes a day, diffusing life and light. 
With all that summer gives of warm and bright. 
And, as away its beams of suniMne pass, 
Theyll shade us deeper in the long green grass. > 
There oomfes a day when Autumn Mall descend 
Diroensinir Uessinn with an open hand ; 
And o'er these fertile vales youtlis yet unborn. 
Shall wield the ftidde in the vraving com ; 
Join in the jests and simple pranks that goad 
The hours along, and lignten labour^ load | - 



And when the dews of evening deck the Uads^ 
And the lone redbreast tops the meOaw shad^ 
In love*8 embrace theyll ludl the twilight aoen^ 
Even in retreats where thou and I liave been,— - 
While we^ to love and all things dse unknown. 
Mix our cold dust with generations cone. 
There comes a dav* whose dull and oireary eloso * 
Shall see the worn a oheerless waste of soowa. 
Whose fiu^well beam, and setting csimson lOwili, 
Pnrpling yon ancient nsountain'te lofky psak, 
Sluul view the manUe of grim winter ipmM 
Even o*er the stones that mark our narrow bed. 
But these will pas% and ages will roU on. 
And we remain unconscious tbey have flown : 
Then comes a day when dark shall grow the dcy, 
The sun in mid-oourse dose his dying eve^ 
The sea stand still, deep-smitten with dismay. 
And every ide and mountain flee away ; 
The heavens evanish with an awful roU, 
And the last trumpet sound from pole to pale; 
Then shall oar mortal put th* immortal on. 
And meet Eternal Justice on his throne. 

We have already introduced Alexander Madnf^aa to 
the notice of our readers. He contanues to improve; 
and, as we have good hopes of his future achkyeomt^ 
we shall report progress from time to time. The fioU 
lowing is the last production he has put into oar 
and it strikes us as vigorous and good s 

■TAKZAS, 

By Alexander Maclaggqn. 

The frantic wind is sweeping shrill 
Over the head of the grey^hair*d hiUr— 

Ruin rages in the ^e ; 
The blasted tree, the bursting rock. 
By earthquake*s shake, by lightning's 

Rdl thundering to the vale. 

'Tis Heaven oommands ;— sweep oo, ye 
Gather and fight, ye mysUc forms ! 

Dash down, eacn swdlen doud ! 
Wheel* earth ! thy oourse,«-a shapdeas blot 
Of wind and wave,— but, O ! wrap not 

Yon cottage in thy shroud. 

My Jessie and my cottage spore ! 

my spring-time and my summer^s there^— 

My life, and all life's worth : 
Flash far away, dread lightning's power. 
Blast not my home, blight not my flower, 

Chill not my cheering hearth ! 

Her sweet smile is mv summer's ligb^ 
My lieacon in the darkest night ; 

And Oh ! her gentle eye, 
It is my mom— my evening star. 
That shines upon me kindhtf for 

Than any in the sky. 

Her virtuous mind's my store of wealth,— 
Her blooming chedc my flower of health,— 

Her mouth my honeycomb ; 
Her snowy, pure, and tranquil breast. 
The down wnere sinks my head to rest,-* 

Rage, stormy but spare my home! 

Let u* turn now for a moment from poetry to pxoaa. 
Here is a letter from as worthy an inhabitant of Scot. 
land as ever vi8ite4 Iiondon,— « Sszagenarian and as 
liL.D., with all the primitive simplidty and strong in- 
tellectual yiguuz of a gentleman of the old school. He 
writes preciady as he speaks, dwdaining to adapt even 
bis spelling to the modem pronundaiion of the aodent 
Doric of his country. His letter is dated n month or 
two back, but, as the subject is an interesting one, and 
is treated in an interesting manner, wa shall give the 
greater part of it :*. 

■UJTDAT IV LOVOOK.— SDWAKO imTUM^^ 
VUBTCHBB* 

" Festerday wa9 Sabbath. I dinBa^kso how it ii, to 
me the Sunday is like no other day in the week. Ac 
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taes o* the inii— the fields—the itieeM— .the coante- 
neneef o* ineB*-m)r«in thoughts, Me a* different. It it 
■M o* the bctt hteesings 0* Christunity. There is 
iomctfaiog that czalti hunuui nature in it,-«eimiething, 
that in one day in lefen raiaea the serrant ts an equal- 
ity w|* his maater; when traoquiUi^ disperses the 
cares ah* anxieties o* the wodd, an* Jiolineas beeomea 
risible. But it it only in Soetlaod,— on the green hilla, 
to* in the lonely glenv, o* oar'natife land, that the Sun- 
day it a Sabbath indeed. Here, an* throughout Eng- 
land, it it different. The Soottith POMtot rtset early, 
o&n up hb prayer In the midst of hit ehildreo, and 
tcoompaniet them to the distant kirk, — returns to his 
homely meal, — opent hit Bible,— gathert hit family 
around him, and condudet the ereniog wi* prayer. To 
this there are exceptions, but the example is character- 
istic. In England there are exceptiont, but the excep- 
tion it the characteristic, and consisu in a good dinner 
at the expense of the week, loitering away the evening 
at home, or in an ale-house, an* complaining o* the day 
as a weariness. In Liondon, with the majority, it is a 
day o* plenausc, spent in excursions to Greenwich, 
Oraresend, the Nore, Richmond, &c ane goes a-fith- 
ing, a tecond a-thooting, an* a third followt hit occu- 
pation at usual. But still there are thousands, an* tens 
0* thousands o* Christians in London ; an*, generally 
speaking, the churches are respectably filled. 

I went to hear our countryman Irving. He is not so 
mudi run after in hit new chapel in Sidmouth Street, 
as he wat at Uatton Oarden ; oontequently, there it 
now no diflkulty in obttining teats ; though at a* timet, 
even in the middle o* his orations, he manifested anxietf 
for the accommodation o* ttrangert. The new church 
it a tolerably handtome stmcture, but too long for ita 
width. It it not very large, but neatly fitted up, and 
the windowt alternately ornamented wi* Scotch thittlet 
in stained glaaa. Soon after I wat seated, in came £d- 
vard,-.ane o* the most imgainly-looking figures I ever 
Mw, with his thick, lang, black hahr, which he used to 
wear d la N'azarene^ now hanging about hit ears in 
tlisggy profusion. His action is uncouth, but, since he 
took to reading his sermons, it is lest extravagant. It 
i* a kind o* hap weel, rap weel, peU-mell action, twing. 
tog roQod his arm without mercy ; then crouching to- 
gether, like a tiger ready to springy he raises his clench- 
fd sieves to the side o* his head, an*, springing up wi* 
* loud, lang burst, discharges a tremendous thud upon 
the cushion, that echoes to the very ceiling. It is often 
impressive, always earnest ; unstudied, but frequently 
ill-timed. His accent is harsh, grating, and national, 
— enpleasant even to a Scotsman, but adapted to the 
'■de grandeur o* his eloquence. Irving is an orator, in 
*o ^ aa a wild imagination, enthusiattie earnestness, 
^^dtanatioB, an* Strang lungs, can make an e , . b ut 
^^er I will not venture. Upon the whole, he is a 
good logjLdaa ; there is a mathematical doseness in his 
''Mooing, but it is like a superstructure wed-fitted to- 
gether b its parts, but idling en mmste before the least 
whiff o* wind, from the want o* a good foundation. His 
^position is a kind o* Ossianic transposition o* verbs, 
*4)c«tives, an* playing wi* ptrtidpks, — often lofty, td- 
^mh elegant, an* frequently inflated. He bore hit ot- 
^tBtatiout fiatteij nobly, but the turn o* the tide appears 
to have turned his temper ; and Editors and all con- 
>>*cted wi* the Press he raves against without mercy, 
f*>udng them for every thing but men an* Chriattans. 
^ a word, Irving is a roan <r genius, — a visionary car- 
^^ly$ but sinccve, — an enthusiast, but now and then a 
■eblimeone. 

In the afternoon I took a step down to Finsbury,. te 
■Ctt Fletcher, o' breaduo*-promise odebdty, (another 
maottyman.) His new chapel is a huge, but net in- 
"■■gttt, matt of brickt, faced with eemeniL Thedoort 
us marked «' Gallery," like a playhouse ; and over one 

*• hiicdbed ApMsage from Scdpture^ expcestive o* a 



curte ; and abore another, a verse containing a faleitmg. 
It is double-galletied nearly roitnd and roiud, and wat 
crowded to tuflRication. Through Ae whole service 
there was a crushing out an* a crushing in, like a coun- 
try Sacrament,— Attd none o* the best o' order about the 
stairs. There is naething remarkable about Pletcher*s 
appearance ; he is a stout, good-looking, dark-oMnplex- 
ionedman. His preaching is often eloquent, and ^ontilnt 
sound, excellent sense, but tae confoundedly mixed up 
wi* withy-washy dap-trapt, that it is lott in nonsente. 
Thit moment he it proving the truth o* revdation wi* 
a* the force o* argument, an* the next he brnks away 
into pitiful whine, about <' tome poor little boy that he 
visited yesterday, and who is to be executed next Wed- 
nesday morning at the Old Bdley, for the crime of Sab- 
bath-breaking and horse-stealing ;*' or, ^ the last words 
and dying confession *' of some dear Christian dster, 
that be had been to visit that morning." In fact, 
Fletcher has found the ke^ to unlock iht curiosity o* 
the multitude. He is a kind o* story-tdling Rowland 
Hill the second. 

Next follows a poem of great merit, written by one 
whose life hitherto has been a very strange and chequer- 
ed scene, though we doubt not that, with steady perse- 
verance, better prospecu are in store for him : 

AXO AXX TBOU FALSI ? 

And art thou fabe? my tried one! 

Thoo beautiful and bes^ 
Who, lost in feding, iUfh*d when 

We parted, and contest 
Thv love, while wild emotloo 

Traced the memory of our you^ 
When the kiss of fonid devotion, 

Mdting, burning, seal'd our truth ;— 

And art thou fitbe? 

Mittdett thou at our last meeting. 

Where the ocean wedt the Tweed; 
The moon their union greeting, 

Seem'd their marriage vowt to read ; 
There was muaio on the river, 

And ita tweetly blending tone 
Sanr their bridal, bieathing evev^ 

•"fit net wdl to be done ;— 

And art thoa fides? 

I have not yet forcotten 

That heavenly, noly hour ; 
Kor shall absence place a blot on 

Its remembrance, or its power : 
It liveth, and it bumeth,^ 

It will live, and it will prove 
The heart thy kindred spumeth. 

Yet ia worthy of thy love. 

AjmI art thou 



A thousand theughta oome o*er 

ReooUectiont el the oast ; 
Still thy image weeps before m^ 

All lovdy as thou wast. 
When my burning cheek did Ixnrow 

Tears of agony fh>m thlne^— 
Of affection and of sorrow, 

Totting femtty thou wert mine,— 

And art thou ftln? 

* Tie true thai fide had reveH*4 

In my anguish ; It Is true 
It had young amhltion levell*d» 

Sparing nothing,— saving youi 
Tet, with thy love to light me^— 

Invigorate^— inspire,— 
Its blastings could not bKeht me^— 

Wither hopc^— nor chlu dedre;-* 

And art thou ftlse? 

My fiuiHs vrate spread before the^-.* 
BhMlwn'dr-gBthflr^ ia a boat ; 
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^ Mvtd OUT Inftmmition is the gnndaon of Mr Waddd. 
He is himislf M old soldier, snd ssw Mrs Scott in 
T^ffindon sboat twelve years ago. At this time she was 
old and infirim but still reuioed traces of her former 
beau tT. In her elcTatioo she did not forget her brother, 
who, oaring retomed disabled from the wan, enjoyed, 
through her interest, a small pension*'* 

We have been much pleased with the spirit of the toU 
lowing 

Lady ! Uum wert not form*d for this cold dlme^ 

Nor for this tame and onchiTalric age ; 

ThouVt an misplaced upon this humble stagey— • 
Thoa hMt come to the world behind thy time. 
Thou shouldst have lired, five hundred years agone^ 
In some lone castle by the proud Garonne ; 
With such concourse of lovers from all Spain, 
That towns at length should rise on thy domain : 
Kings shou'd come there to break their hearts In scores; 

And thoa shouldst hold a massacre of knights 
Onee every week, until the river's shores 

Should peopled be with their unhallowed sprites. 
Thou shouldst lay waste all Europe with thy charms, 
And give thyself to none but Death's victorious arms ! 

Glasgow is a eity whidi, from the nnmenms literary 
effusions it has already sent us, we are convinced con- 
taina many a poet, passing quietly and unobtrusively 
amid the uneooeeious throng,— perhaps himself engaged 
in all the bnstlj of active business,— and more esteemed 
for his knowledge of arithmeiie than for his portion of 
the dMmui a/latiu ; but nevertheless, proud, honettlff 
proud, in the secret consciousness that a light is burning 
within him which gives him a participation in the feel- 
ings, and a kindred claim upon the friendship, of those 
who move afiu off, and *^ summer high upon the hills of 
Ood.** We are always glad to hear from Glasgow ; at 
preaent we have room for only one copy of verses from 
that quarter, but they are strudng and original : 

THB DEAD MAN*8 MOAX. 

I thaeht Uie graTe was a sweeter part. 

Where ane vmd rest in a sounder sleep ; 
I thncht that upon the tender heart 

The cauldness vmd nae lie sae deep. 
I used to think, when I wont to lie 

By the dike-side on the mossy brae, 
Wi* my een turned on the bonny blue sky, 

Where the wee wreathv clouds sae peaodblly Ittf— 
Wben 1 fUt the snnmiei's breath warm on my nee, 

Ami o*er me was coming slumber deep^ 
That the grave was sic another place, 

Where ane vmd lie in as sweet a sleep. 

But I see nae mair the heaven*^ ghidaoaDM Uoht, 

And nae mahr I feel the sweet breath o* the sky s 
And black and heavy on my sicht 

The calm dead airs of my dungeon lie ; 
I toat erer look on the grave's lonely wa*. 

Where creeps each earthy and loathsome beast, 
And frae which the big draps o* the dead dew fa*. 

And heavily sink through my wasting breast ; 
There's nae warm firiendly Toice to cheer 

The darknees and silence sae dismal and dree; 
There's nae saft word that comes to speer. 

How it is in the lanely house wi' ma. 

Hark! how aboon my dreary graven 

W^tily splashes the &st-&'inc rahi ; 
Hark l how Ihe sweeping nlcht-vvinds lare^ 

When stay'd in their speed by the big grare-stane. 
I wish I were up, to stiuucht my banei. 

And drive firae my hot the cauld dead air ; 
I wish I were up, that the friendly rains 

Micht wash the dark mould firae mv tangled hair ; 
I Irish I were up, ance mair to drink 

The fireah breath o* heaven frae the healthy plain, 
MaA see the wee stars as they blithesomely blink, 

And hear the sweet Toloe o* a firiend again ! 



We were about to conclude, when our eye fell on the 
following verses by a noet who liides his light too much 
under a bushel, but whose name, we confidently antici- 
pate, will one day be £sr better known than his modesty 
will at present permit.— It jnay be as a poet, or ir may 
be in another capacity, but at all events as a man of 
genius: 

▲D LTEAX. 

Bff E. B. 

The mom hath long been over the biUows^ 

That call me to launch on Ufe'ls wide sea ; 
And 1*11 leave thee, my lyre,— but not on the wfflow^"- 

Till the breeze of my fortunes waken thee ! 
Though my bark be fnUl, and rude the nle, 

A weaker than mine Imth retum*d with gain ; 
And thoctfh lofty the song of a rival throng, 

Still, stul, into heaven, may mount thy strain ! 

Sweet friend of life!— though oft thy measures 

Have lured me to laugh at Wisdom's frown,—* 
Tet thine were never tM palling pleasures^ 

That madden the hearts they faU to drown ! 
Tho* love's young light hath left my sight. 

And manv a comrade hath cross'd my way ; 
Thy friendship, since first its dawning I nurst. 

Hath never forsaken, could never betray ! 

Oh ! light*s the fimlt, if prudence outlive it. 

To mend eur holiday years with thee: 
And if pride refuse to smile and forgive it. 

Thy worth may be proved more wise than ha 
So sleep, my lyre f till manhood's fire 

Awaken thy chords into nobler life : 
And the heaven-bom strain that floats from thee thso. 

May soar beyond the cold worldts strife ! 

For a week or two we again drop the curtain. Our 
Slippers, during that period, will neither be heard of 
nor seen ; while in a more abstract and sublime, though 
less concentrated character, w% shall travel over Uieland, 
intellectually embodied in that glonous emanation of 
mind— the Edinburgh LiTBEaar Joukmal. 



SKETCHES OFiTHB LEADING MBMBBB8 OF THB 
OBMBRAL ASSEMBLY. 

▼II. DE CHALMERS. 

The style of Dr Chalmers* eloquence is so marked and 
peculiar, and Its defects and its beauties are so promi- 
nent, that the only difference of opinion which can exist 
with regard to it, must refer rather to its merii than to 
its ehtiraeter. If vigour of thought, and power of ima- 
gination, and warmth of colouring, and singularly for- 
cible expression, are the principal elementa of oratory, 
Dr Chalmers is well entitled to all his fame. Few men 
can match him in communicating an air of /Veshoess to 
common-places; — his power of illustration is inexhausti- 
ble— 4iis humour admirable— and no man can command 
more powerfully the attention, or engage the sympathies, 
of a |N>pular audience. He is by no means a correct, 
much less a classical speaker ; there is nothing elegant 
about him, either in his person, his manners, or his Ian. 
guage ; ncdther is there any thing that is in Uie slight- 
est degree offensive i there is no affectation, no preten. 
sion ^— you are struck with the earnestness of his manner, 
and tlie enthusiasm with which he urges his argument ; 
and his vehement tones and uncouth gesticulations, are so 
much in unison with the character at his eloquence, or 
rather, they areso much part and parcel of It, that althongh 
in another they would very justly incur ridicule, in him 
they serve only to strengthen the hold which the speak- 
er has upon our attention. Dr Chalmers, though a con- 
siderable proficient in the exact sciences, is not a close 
reasoner ; he seldom treats his argument as a logician 
would treat It ; he is fond of rea&oning from analogy, 
and his great force lies in illustration. He presents the 
same idea under twenty diflTerent forms, he loads it with 
comparisons, headoms it with all the brilliancy of or- 
luuDcnt which an exuberant foncy can command, and 
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never ditmiiaet it till he has lavished upon it more 
warmth of imagioatkm, and a greater variety of iUua- 
tration, than would lierrt a lets impasiioned orator for a 
•peech of two hours* length. He always tpeaks with ap- 
parent effort, but the difficuUy evidently arises not from 
any deficiency of ideas, but rather from the rapidity 
with which they present themselves to his mind, and 
from his anxiety to express them in weighty language. 
His labour is like that of Jupiter parturient^ painful, 
just because the offspring to which he is giving birth 
must attain maturity before it leaves the brain, that it 
may rush forth fuU-armed and irresistible. 

Dr Chalmers is not very powerful as a mere debater. 
He has not Dr Thomson*s readiness, nor his acuteness ; 
he cannot so easily extricate himself from a difficulty, 
nor can he avail himself with so much dexterity of any 
blunder which his antagonist makes. He is, in short, too 
much of an orator, in the usual acceptation of the word, 
to be distinguished as a special pleader. He is never 
flippant — be seldom indulges in personal sarcasm— 4ind 
even his enthusiasm is more the enthusiasm of genius, 
than of party spirit. His private character is highly 
amiable, and his intercourse with churchmen of both 
parties extensive and liberaL It will not be wondered 
at, that a man possessed of such virtues and of such high 
intellectual endowments, should unite in his favour the 
suffrages of political friends and political enemies,— 
and that his voice should have con»ideiable weight in 
the courts of that Church which boasts of him as her 
most eloquent and popular preacher. 

VIII. PRINCIPAL NICOL. 

This gentleman has long been distinguished in the 
Assembly by his useful talents for business, and hb ac- 
quaintance with the constitution and rules of the Church. 
Without much merit as a speaker, he, nevertheless, al- 
ways commands respect and attention, by the clearness 
of his statements, and thtf good order in which he mar- 
shals his arguments. His plain churchman-like man- 
ners and presence, and his unaffected style of delivery, 
eminently become the head of a College, and the occa- 
sional l«der of a party. No man better knows the 
temper of the venerable house, or watehes the progress 
and turn of a debate with more intelligence ; and when- 
ever he ventures to recommend a particular decision of 
a ooestion, he seldom fails to carry a majority^ It is, 
indeed, true, that the party with which he is connected 
usually forms, in itself, a majority of the Assembly ; but 
when we consider— what is certainly the case — that there 
is less subordination and unanimity among the members 
of this party, than is to be remarked among the opposi- 
tion ; when we look at a numerous and increasing t^tMi- 
drone volanUy which draws its recruits almost wholly 
from the moderate ranks ; and when we ponsider, that 
in the Assembly there are many perfectly independent 
men, who seldom make up, or know how to make up, 
their minds on a question, till it is fully discussed, and 
who vote without reference to party,— when we consi- 
der all this, we are not to refuse credit to the tact and 
judgment of the man, who succeeds most frequently in 
directing the sense of the House. His policy is often, 
however, too timid and wavering to command the entire 
confidence of one, or the uniform respect of either party. 
In some of his healing motions— framed to catch the 
stray and the doubtiog— the very spirit of his principles 
seems to evaporate. He certainly wants the firmness and 
manly confidence of a great leader. Still, many who ob- 
ject to him all this and more, would be sorry, we have 
no doubt, to see a more sturdy politician hazard, by 
frequent failures on individual questions, the generjd as- 
cendency of his party ; and many more would, if intrust- 
ed with the conduct of a party themselves, hesitate to 
incur the re^nsibility of those ultra measures from 
which they accuse the IViocipal of shrinking. RoberU 
-0^ with all the weight of his^talenU and his fame, and 
iHl, with all the influoooe which his wisdom and grace^* 
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ful eloqu«nce could command, were neidicr of then 
above that caution which party spirit will sometimes call 
timidity ; and Dr Nicol, succeeding such men, does wcH 
perhaps, even in this respect, to stand in the third de- 
gree of comparison. 

Dr Nicol haa been elected a member of the estsdag 
Assembly, and on this account we have spokm of htm 
in the present tense, though we grieve to say, that indis- 
position now deprives, and is likely in future to deprive^ 
church courts of his useful and respecuble falenta. 

IX. ME CARMCWT 

WouM evidently be the wit — we fear be !«, in icd- 
ity, only the jester-.of the Assembly. The roidy gra, 
and the loud laugh, waiu on almost every sentence he 
utters ; but then his person, and looka, and gestures, aad 
tones, all partake the triumph with his matter and 
speech ; and probably have, after all. the principal share 
in the effect of his oratcry. For whether he hit or mia 
—.whether he ap^ak sheer nonsense, or very pissafak 
sense«»whether his huoaour be bastard or lawfoUy be» 
gotten — the result is pretty much the same. Indeed, wc 
have known a text of Scripture, delivered in his rich aad 
veiy peculiar nasal tones, pass for an exceeding good 
jesr. But we doubt whether Air Carment does not, with- 
out any intention of his, impose a little both on himself 
and the world. With the former party, be evidently 
passes for a cleverer and a wiser man than be ia ; snd 
with the latter, be has little credit for any thing bat s 
fund of second-rate buffoonery. But, in point of fac^ be 
is a person of some shrewdness, and not without a cer- 
tain inftight into the merits of a question. We have bcea 
sometimes struck with the exactness of his memory hi 
matters of precedent, and all his jokes are not alike bad. 
But so long as he cultivates the reputation of a joker os* 
ly, be must be content to take his stand even bdow his 
real, as we fear he always miut below his own, vahia- 
tion. 

X. DK NACOILL. 

This gentleman is professor of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Olasgow. Remarkable for bis extensive read- 
ing in all the branches of theological Iramii^ and for 
skill and assiduity in the management of his dsss, he ii 
advantageously known in church oonrts bytbejudgmeot 
and candour which he displays on most qoestions. As 
a speaker, he is {deasmg and unaflRxted. Thers is a 
gr^t appearance of seriousness and self-ooovictiaa u 
all his reasonings and statements, which cannot fiul to 
recommend the man as well as his argument. He is 
somewhat of a frecitian perhaps in his opinions, as 
well as in his mode of address ; but a Calviniat sod a 
professor of Divinity will easily be forgiven on dus 
score. The respectability of bis station and attainmeots 
pointed him out last year as a proper psnan Ht the 
Aloderator*8 chair, which he filled with 
nity and propriety. 

XI. BR DATID KITCBIX. 

Were a man's station as an orator to be dotctsrawd 
by his general intellectual powers, we are not sure that 
there is any individual connected with our church who 
would be entitled to take precedence of Dr David Rit- 
chie. No man reasons more closely, no man can expose 
a sophism more successfully, and few can follow out 
an argument through all its parts, with so much preci- 
sion as this doughty logician. Accordingly, he never foih 
to distinguish himself when he has an opportnnicy of 
addressing the understanding upon some abstrase ques- 
tion, or when the argument rests upon soma niee dis- 
thiction which requires to be stated aad explained. He 
thinks with clearness, and expresses himsslf cotrcctiy ; 
he is seldom psthetic, never flighty. He neither at- 
tempu to storm the affections of his audience by bnrsts 
of passion, imr is he ever so much warmed by hie own 
eloquence as to lose sight of a single link in the chain 
of his argument. U is gieat fault as a speaker in chnick 
courts isy thsthehsi no mimuc »pqu»in,tance with the 
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(brmtofboiiiMii. Ht fighu well <m tbs fidd of battle, 
bat be mmkes a sorry figure at drilL HU tpeaking wants 
■ome of those qualities which are generally deemed 
euendAl to eloquence— he is deficient in imagination, 
mad totally devoid of humour*— and, what is still more 
anfortunate for an orator, he does not appear to possess 
the art of commanding the attention and carrying along 
with him the sympathy of a mixed assembly. His 
oratory is rather foreosie than popular. He never speaks 
without exciting a general impression of his strong iu- 
tdlectual power ; but he is not the petioa whom the 
lounger delights to hear. 

Xlt. THE SOLICITOR-OSinSRAL. 

The reason which we suted in our slight sketch of Sir 
Junes Moncrieff, must be our a|x>logy for mentioning 
Mr Hope so briefly, and for mentioning him at alL His 
official station ensures him at all times a respectful hear- 
ing in the General Assembly, and the more readily that 
he is the sdn of the Lord Pietident of the Court of Ses- 
sion, a gentleman who has ever distii^uished himself 
by a st^y adherence to our national Church, and by 
the faithfiU discharge of his duty as one of its elders. 
The Solicitor-General b not a fluent speaker, but his 
advice is often valuable ; and were it not that he aspires 
to somewhat more of authority, than it is proper for a 
layman to possess in an ecclesiastical court, he would be a 

Sowerful aoqotsition for the party to which he attaches 
imself, and with which, we believe, he generally votes. 
Mr Hope is gentlemanly In his address, understands 
weU what he is about, is an exoellent lawyer, and poi- 
aeases a large share of political sagacity, which, united 
as it is in bis case, with steMliness of principle, will, 
no d^nbt, raise him to a high, if not the hi^icst, rank 
in his profession. 



TRADITIONS OP THE PLAGUB IN EDINBURGH. 

JSy MobcH Chambers^ Author of the " HUtoriei tfthe 
Scottish Rebellion?* ^c. j-c. 

ly Edinboigb, various superstitious ideas were che- 
rished among the common people respecting the plague, 
which scouxffed the city for the last time in 1645, when 
it was also threatened by the Marquis of Montrose, and 
only saved fsgai the plunder of that cruel though gal- 
lant commander by the dread which he entertained of 
infisctioQu Throughout the Old Town, various places 
used to be shown where it was said the plague was ^ut 
up, and one in particular was pointed out as its burial- 
place. The former wera certain old houses in Beth*s 
Wynd, Muy King*s Close, &c the doors and windows 
of which were either almost altogether buried beneath 
the adjacent grouod, or covered up with such a thick 
layer of dust and mud, as it appeared they could only 
have contracted during the lapse of several centuries. 
When the old pest-houses of Beth*B Wynd were remo- 
ved in 1808, to make way for the extension of the Ad. 
yocates* Libriwy, — ^for that storehouse of learning now 
occupies the site of the said dwelling-places of supersti- 
tioo^— serious apprehensions were entertained by the 
gossips of the wjnd, lest the plague should burst forth 
nom its place of confinement, and do as much mischief 
in the neigbbourhood as before it had been bound over 
to keep the peace. No result of any importance fol- 
lowed the dntruction of the houses, however, except 
that, beneath the floor of one of them, two workmen 
foui^ a pot full of gold and silver coins, which had pro- 
bablv been buried there by an infected person, under 
the dread of being spoiled during his illness (which Is 
said to have often been the case) by the Cleansers, and 
ncrer recovered by the unfortunate owner. I have not 
leuned that any other valuables were found in these 
houses at Uieir demolition ; but can, with not the less 
safety^ avoudi that it was customary, vdien a house was 
; shui up for the plague, to leave the whole of the O^ni- 
ture within. I was once infonned^ by an aged lady, 



who had livid a g^od deal move than eighty years in 
Edinburgh, that, when she was a girl, there were some 
houses in the close where she resid^ (Allan's, first east 
from the Exchange,) said to be shut up on account of 
the plague, with all the furniture within, precisely in 
the same state as it had been left by the owners when 
they died. Though it was known that coin, plate, and 
other things of vslue, were deposited in one or more of 
these bouses, they had been permitted to remain undis* 
turbed for a century, and might have continued shut 
for a much longer period, but for a particular eirpuoi- 
stance. When the Highland army came to Edinburgh 
in I74&, many of the soldiers, at the risk of military pu.* 
nishment, as is well Imown, committed sudi acts of ia« 
pacity as gave that gallant enterprise but too much of 
the appearance of a predatory invasion. Some, hearing 
of the treasures supposed to be concealed in the pest- 
houses of Allan's close, and entertaining 00 fear of aa 
enemy so long dead as the plague, resolved to break 
them open, and possess themselves of whatever they 
found— an innocent species of plunder, as they thought, 
which neither ^^ ta law nor ta Prince'* could beexpeoted 
to visit with the punishment promised to the robbery of 
the living. They did break open the houses, and, as 
was expected, found many valuable articles, thoogb^ 
contrary to the anxious apprehensions of the ndghboun, 
no fatal consequence ensued. The plate, which was all 
marked with engraven ooats-of-arms, and the otbee 
things worth taking, were divided among the adtenta- 
rers ; and after the spell was thus broken, the kmeai 
were inhabited by poor pelade, who willingly eocooo* 
tered all the danger that could be supposedto renoaioy 
for the sake of a free habiution. What was vay ie« 
markable, one of the Highlanders, when the army af* 
terwards visited Glasgow, lodged in the hotise of a rela* 
tion of my informant, who discovered, by the anno «a* 
graved on a silver drinking-cup in the roan's posnession, 
that the plundered house from which it waa tsJMa had 
belonged to his ancestor, and aococdingly made an efibtt 
to take by force, and finally was glad to puiehase, the 
said piece of plate, which he retained all his life afUsK 
wards as a family-piece. The old lady fson whom I 
derived this singular story, had also a tradition, that tho 
ancestress of a certain wodthy family in Edinburgh had 
accumulated a vast quantity of money and things of 
value, by attending those who were dying of the pl^ne, 
which she was enabled to do with perfect aatSity on ao* 
count of her having had the distemper before, and being* 
therefore, incapable of taking it again. Ttie siok-nnsses 
and cleansers, it seems, were usually the hdis oC the 
dead, and many of them, Uke this person, laid tho 
foundations of vast fortunes, which were, bowevei, it 
was remarked, for the most part diseipated by thilr hn- 
mediate successors. Thus, when Stirling was last nm 
vaged by the plague, two particular men, who akme 
performecl, or could perform, the duties of attending tha 
sick, became, as is known from aothoitio records, pco- 

Erictors of much more than the half of the town ; yet, so 
ttle does this seem to have affected the distributioa of 
property in the long run, that the only descendant ol 
any of these two men, known to exiit sodm yean ago^ 
was an old woman who did not possess an inch of land, 
built or unbuilt, and there has been» ever since the old- 
est inhabitants can remembet, just as plentiful a variety 
of '^ lairds " at Stirling as in any other town of its ex*, 
tent. The meooory of the circumstance is preserved bv 
certain tenements and pieces of ground, which, though 
now in the hands of various proprietors, stiU retain the 
names of those who inhfritwl them ia tha singtikr way 
mentioned.* 



e lo Sttrtinc suflh worethi mv^w gT H^<WMnper» that all 
the msrittratrt and town-oouneil died. The eiecaUoaer ake 
died. A mound if ihown ia the chAnhjgard of Sltrihic m the 
bwial-pUceorthoMvhopeitched. It k nid to he a vaalsitf 
ttooe- work* but is BOW oe^reMd ofvr with. aalL 
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One of tbe most pietunaqae aneedotat of the plague 
which I have cbUected in fidinhurgh, bean that, dn. 
ring the odamitoui period, when the town was aban- 
doMd to the rapadoui and the dying, the awAil sUenee 
which pervaded the etieets, quite as much bj diy-as 
through the night, need to be only broken in the dnsk 
of the evening by a cart going throagh the city, attend, 
ed by a man, who rang a bdl, and cried with a loud 
and solemn voice, '^ Throw out your deid I*' Scarcely 
any thing could be conceived more awful than such a 
ceremony, performed under such circumstances. 

The plaoe Ui Edhiburgh where ^« the Plague was 
buried" is rituated in Leith Wynd. This ancient, 
though much modernised street, as may be well known 
10 some readers, is skirted on one side by a fimgment of 
the waHof the city^.— which. Heaven and the nu^^istrates 
long preserve I In the inside of this memorial of a 
former age, the aoil rises almost to the very tep> and is, 
for the most part, emplmd in theeapaciqr of a garden. 
Towards the botteoi of the wynd, which, by the way, is 
very interesting, a small part of the ground seems enclosed 
as a sort of blMching-green, being bounded on the west 
by a pecnliariy tall house, in which there was oneea Ro- 
man Catholic chapd, (burnt by the Protestant mobs of 
1779.) From the wynd, the plaM is marked by a bulge, 
and peculiar blackness in the external wall, as if occanon- 
ed by die presi and nature of the mould within«-jmd by 
one or two speetre4ike trees, whidi throw their dismal 
forms half over the rampart, anparently bleached by tibw 
dews which would have nourished them in their younger 
days, and not bearing any leaves even in summer. Be- 
neath these trees, which seem to have been brought to 
their marrow-bones by the dreadful juzti^>ositton, <^ lies 
the Plague.*' It was buried here, says an old fomale 
informant, << by candle-light, at three o*clock in the 
morning* by Mr Chisthart, minister, kmg ago of the 
Trinity or College kirk, in presence of two witnesses, 
and not without ceremonies, such as praying and the 
like,*'— the aversion of the Scottish Church to the bu- 
rial-servioe having been appcMrently done awav with in 
the extraordinary case of *'*' the Plague." What ^< the 
Plague'? was, this wordiy lady did not well know ; but 
she promised to enquire. At a second visit, she inform- 
ed our ignoranoe, that it was a thing which long ago 
used to come into people's houses, in the shape of long 
silken threads, palpable to the eye, but not to the touch, 
and which, flying about hither and thitbef in the afar, 
cut the bvMths of all with whom they came in contact. 
That her aoeount of the funeral of the plague was trae, 
she was quite certain ; for she herself had been at the 
sewing-school, when a girl, with two Misses Gusthart, 
wlio were the grand-daughters of the minister, and who 
told her d» tlory.* Her great-grandfather, moreover, 
who died at a most advanced age while she was very 
young, ** had #e#» the Plague !" 60, there was no 
occasion for incredulity. 

Soioudy, it is by no means improbable, that some 
persons who died in Edinburgh of the plague were bu- 
ried here ; fbr this spot seems to have been part of the 
burying-ground anciently attadied to the collegiate 
church in the immediate ndghbourhood— bones having 
been found in making excavations in a wood-yard ad- 
jacent A vast number of people, who died of the 
distemper on Burntsfield Links, whither they were re- 
, moved tnm the town by order of the magutratca, lie 
interred in the precincts of St Roque's chapd, a reli- 
gious building, the ruins of which remained, till with- 
in the last few years. In a Add to the south-west of ^e 
Grange. Yet the small secluded area, within the town- 
wall at Leith Wynd, may still have been the peculiar 

* There really were bottia Mr and MiiMe Gusthart, at dlf« 
ftoMBttimMpkiEiliiibnigli. The iBlaitler» whoMom to hare 




ijbm «i»l oCttie fereatMnth mosaaxj, it mentioned tn 
ThomMnthepoatiand the lIliM* Chisthart are in- 
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burial-place of a last-infoeted penon, or of die vbok 
who died of the malady on one partienlar oeceiioo. 

By the people of the wynd, wheee sentfaneati eat 
pertuips gmeral in the vidnages of aU places where ** tht 
Plague was burled," the awful aree, the goUin tnei, 
and theidadc bul^ in the wall, used to be reguddfa 
the last age as objeots of fbazful intenit, aodefee bor. 
ror. What was beneath that thin swijd, or vithiDtfait 
dark wall, there waa no saying. Pid it oooniB ike 
simple rdics of mortality.«-the aotddcriBg boeo^ the 
large over-fed worms, and the sofk and lahk SMiid, 
whMh had once thought and breathed ? Ordiditcflvet, 
as some said, the Plague itsdf ? Wss thb die |bmd 
of that iM awful malefactor, or his giave? Did be^ the 
fiend— 4he eoourge of humanity— Aot still dwell bcRr- 
in chains, pediaps, and confined within die inombeat 
soil, but still alive, possessed of all his iscdtiei, lad 
instinct with quite as violent a dispositiea. si em? 
Heaven and the magistrates long preserve diet viUI If 
it were to be broken down, the inoonedvabk sMiiiff 
would burst forth from his den, demoUih the vfaok 
wynd with one stroke of h'ls tail, and swallow bilf of 
the people of the town at a mouthful ! 



THE DRAMA. 

Bbfork descending to the common Tbestdal if- 
fahrs of the week, we wish to lay before our mdenoe 
or two original unpublished letters of great iammn' 
lating to the afkirs of the Drama. It wssstftdiaoar 
<< Theatrical Goi$ip** last Saturday, that the Loedee 
Managers proposed reducing the salaries of die lediif 
performers, seeing tltat their exorbitant dcmandi btie 
had the very worst eflfect on the prosperity of die itigB> 
Three origind letters which now Ue before iii,placitkii 
abuse in a very strong light, by bringing it into oasMt 
with what was customary Qhf years ago, in the gpUei 
age of the British Drama. The first letter & bmO^ 
rick to Mr Siddons, who was then a memb er of » 
Gloucester Theatre, and the huaband of die sftermv 
so cdebrated Mrs Siddons. It was in ooosefusei « 
this letter that she made her Jhat appeaaeaGe iolf- 
doa^ and it must, therefore, be considicred iaeveiTpw 
of view a great literary ctmoeity. Boaden, whesf 
published his lifo of Mrs Siddone, was net awais of « 

existence. We present our renders with sn tttmn^ 
copy. 

Ma Qammick to Mm Siddovs. 

Adeiphi, Nbv. 13, ITTt* 
Sir,— I widi yon joy of Mis Siddoos'ssafe ddi«y) 
and I hope she continues wdL , 

I am c&lieed to Mr Dinwoody for his V^'^'^'^ 
shall return him the money upon the firrt nodee oj ■* 
return to town. And now about your commgMl^ 
don; — the sooner I see you here, with confemesecw 
Mrs Siddons, will be of more oonaDouence to ha «» » 
me. She may have something to do if I •*^**' 
which may not be in my power to give her if we woe 
later ;— nay, indeed, if she cannot safdy «* ««* •Jf 
the time yon mmtioned in a former letter, it •"J*^ 
better for her not to appear this season, but P"' 'J" Jf 
joining us till the next opening of our theatre ; bet »» 
I leave to your own deiermkiattoo. And now ^^r, 
sire you to give me the earliest notice when f""*"*^ 
Siddons can be here^ and what part or parte "*jTr 
rather choose for her onset, that I may peepeie eecerj. 
ingly. I should have no objection to ilMaW, ■»*" 

Bute thought it your favourite part, hut diet » * 
King has made her first appearance in diat chineiwj^ 

you wiU set down Aree or four that you and ihe »»» 
her most capital parts, I wiU make the didce. Ib» 
meantime, I am. Sir, your most obedient servsat, 

Mr SiMm$^ hehi^gkig i6 ikt 
Theaire at Glowoister* 



ifc^ 
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Mtb SiddoBt loft no time after the leceipt of this leu 
ta Id preeeeding to Loodon, uid on Friday the 29th 
I>eoe]iiber of the tame yeer, she nuKle her appearance 
OD the metropoUtan boards^ liaving been amounetd as 
^ a yoimg lady.*' Her salary was to depend on her 
auocces; and aiChorickdoeB not seem to hateestikliated 
her talents very highly, we may soppose it was small 
enough, particalarly as she was dhwhaiged at thecndof 
the season, and was not re-engaged for several years. In 
1776, 6arri^ and ibe other proprietor, Mr Laqr, sold 
thdr Interest in Drury-Lane Theatre. The new mana- 
gers were, die cdebrated Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
Xiinley, an eminent composer, whose daughter Sheridan 
married, and Dr Ford, a physieian. By the year \^Bl<^ 
Mrs Addons' fame had so increased, as once more to at- 
tract the attdtation of tlie London manners ; and our se- 
cond letter is ftom Mr lAn\^ to Mr Siddoos, offering 
Mrs SiMons an e n g ageme n t for three years, at £10 per 
week for the first year, £l\ for the second, and £12 for 
the third. It is couched in the following tenoi t 

Mft LiHiET to Ma SiDDOirs. 

Drury^LoM Theatre^ June 15, 178L 

SiB,— iJls you desire an immediate answer to your 
letter, I write (with Doctor Ford*s concurrence) without 
loss of time^— Mr Sheridan not being in London f— ibr, 
as the diflfisMOce of demand in point of salary is the on- 
ly point (I think) we could disagree in, and as we wish 
to cottrince yon of the sincerity of our indlinaiion to en- 
gage Mrs Siddona, we agree to your proposal of an arta- 
ele for three years, commencing in September 1702, at 
L.10!^ L.11, and Ii.12 per week; andsudi part of the 
ensuing season as she may be with us, at Ii.lOper week, 
dbc. &c., as per former l^ter* 

Mrs Siddoos* benefit, in course of salary, must come 
eariy. It is true that, in some very few instances, we 
haTc agreed to pay a certain sum in lieu of a benefit at 
the option of me performer ; but we have 1 ng since 
come to a roolution not to do so in any future engage- 
ment. Mrs Siddons' benefit, if she succeeds (as I doubt 
not she will) to answer ours and your expeetatioo, must, 
in the gencnd course of tilings, be worth more than L. 100 
to her. She may rely upon eivry kind of justice ftom 
tts I and as we have the warmoK expeetatioo that her 
merit wiQ entitle her to the encouragement of the public, 
consequently our obligation and interest will impel ns 
to gyre her e? ery assistance in our power. 

Wetrust this letter will close the business betwixt us; 
and your answer, as soon as convenient, will much ob- 
lige us. I am, Sir, (with our best wishes to Mrs Sid- 
dons,) your most obedient and humble servant, 

Thomas Liklet. 
MrSiddotu^ 

Theatre Ropal^ BtUh. 

The third letter is from the same to the same, written 
only ten days after the former, and contains some curi- 
ous renuuks on the subject of benefits : 

Mr Livlet to M& Siddoks. 

Sir,— -We have experienced that performers, being 
made certfun of a stipulated sum at their benefits, it has 
made them neglect meir interest among their ftiends ;. 
and, under tbne drcumstanoes, the profits of their nights 
may fall short of what they ought to be. It is not the' 
dififereoce of money, when tliis nappens, that is the ob- 
ject to us ; but where there is not an a^uaintance and 
interesT cultivated by performers of rank, it lessens their 
valne to the general weUkie of the theatre, in proportion 
as tliey have less personal influence^ Thoe is the great- 
est likelihood that Mrs Siddons will make much more 
than L.100 by her night; and in the good faith we liave 
of her promoting her own and our interest by doing so, 
we agree to your proposal of makit^ good the deficiency 
oo die average of the time of her engagemsat) ihovld it 
prove otherwise. 



Your aniwer will ratifv this agreement, and an article 
shall be prepared without loss of time. I am. Sir, (with 
compliments to Mrs Siddons,) your most obedient and 
humble servant, 

Thomas Likley. 
Drury-Lane Theatre^ ^bth June^ 1782. 

> 

P.S. It must be understood, that (should we not agree 
with Mr Palmer) Mrs Siddons is not to perform in or 
near London, before the commencement of her engage- 
ment with us* 

The engagement was conduded on the above terms ; 
but as Mr Palmer, the Bath manager, would not release 
Mrs Siddons ftom an engagement she had entered into 
with him, her appearance in Ixmdon was ddayed till the 
following year. On the 10th of October 1782, she came 
out as Isabella in the " Fatal Marriage," and at once 
established herself as one of the fint tragedians of the 
age. Between the 10th and 30th of October, she repeau 
ed Isabella eight times to crowded houses, and for the 
whole season continued to work equally hardy--/br ten 
pounde per week* Though all the best actresses at 
present on the stage were made into one, they would 
fall far riiort of Mrs Siddons ; yet the stori, both male 
and female, now demand ftom L.20 to L.30 a»nigf^ in 
London ; and when they ^ virit the provinces^** accord- 
ing to the fsshionable phrase of the day, they in&t upon 
L.60 o-ntpftf, or half the entire receipts. The bad con- 
sequences which must result ftom yimding to such exor- 
bitance are too obrions to require to be pointed out. 
Managers must not only starve their ordinary company, 
cut on their supernumeraries, put thdr scene-painters on 
short allpwance, thin their orchestra, and even tax their 
ocange-women,--but, what is still worse, they must drive 
hard and niggard bargains with authors, and instead of 
encouraging, they will be more incUned to repress and 
blight £amatic genius. And all this because a few in- 
fisted fellows, presuming on the public fovour, grossly 
over-estimate their own value, ana do not care a farthing 
though the British drama go to the deuce, provided they ^ 
themselves are pampered into fatness. Their office 
oughttobemade a matter of popular cogmsance. The^ 
should be hissed, hooted, and pdted off the stage, until ^ 
thev are brought toa just sense of dieir own impudence, 
and become wortUer followers in the footsteps of the 
illustrious Mrp Siddons, her hardly less Ulnstnous bro- 
ther, and a boot of others, who ^^knew their own worth, i 
and reverenced the stage,** Until a reform takes plsce ; 
in this particular, a n^illstone will hang forever round 
the neck of the drama ; and though we an at some dis- 
tance from the root of the evil, we are determined to j 
return again And again to the charge, until we win over I 
aU the naost influential part of the prcM to our sentiments, j 
anddoagreat good to the literature of our country. i 

We have had Madame Catadori here for two evenings ; 
this weeki She is a very finished and beautifttl singer, 
and has been very rapturously received in Edinburgh. 
With the exception of Pasta and Catalan!, it is long 
since we heard a finer singer than Caradori. Her style 
is at once soft and brilliant, delicate and expressive. 
We regret much that she has not been able to join act- ; 
ing with singing, for there is so much passion and energy 
in Italian muric, that it never can produce its full effect, 
unless when connected with some dramatic personation. \ 
We hope Caradori will visit tis again with De Begnis,; 
or others. 

The benefits have been gomg on prosperously* An; 
actor should ever be ready to say, witn the Boman; 
patriot-. 

" 'Tis not in mortals to command success ; ; 

But well do more^ sweet ^m6fic,— well deserve It." 

Pritchard takes his benefit on Monday, and certamly- 
deserves that patronage which, from the state of the> 
box-plan, it 'is evident he wiU xeoeiTe. Ko one is motet 
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encQliilly ittefhl in the eompBii j, works harder, or with 
more good-will. In private life, too, Pritebai^ is feij 
gcnerallr and jnsUy esteetoad for his geotlemanly maa- 
neis and most obliging disposition. 

OXb Cetbfttui* 



ORIGINAL POETRY, 



EPI8TLB TO MR VILLIAM BERWICK. 
By the EUrick Shepherd. 

[AftwyeMfSgOb MrBerwIekMnttlM Bttxidc Shephtid a pr*- 
HatofahalfluipliMdofhiibwtAle. with diracikms. writtaa 
in plain pcoMk bow to om it t but the Slwpherd. forgetdng or 
nisandentBiiding these, made some mittaket-4fae ooDsequeiioe 
of which wa^ that the one-half of hit boUlet bozst ; and what 
was mvtA of the ale was lo tMdc, that about a third of each 
bottle was lost. This year Mr Berwick sent him another cask, 
and, that he mi^t pay a Uttle more regard to the d li e c ti o us, 
WTOteibemtnTeTM. which had the proper eflbctf and the ale 
tuned oat each a berctage at nerer beta* was tasted ta» Up 



•* So pure, so genuine^ and so bright. 
One turns to t aye with new ddight.'Q 



Beavi Berwick! best of breath's 
TlMNi best of men, and best of bcawer% 
(For I defy the Scottish nation 
To BMSch me at aU i ter ation ,) 
Thoa art a hero huh by Inchr 
A friend, a brother in a pineh; 
I thought I scann'd thy heait— thy 
As many do— Not wc^ indeed ! 
For never could I ween that thou 
Could lutve surprised me so as now ! 

I knew thee sterling at thy trader 
The as best brewer e*er was made; 
I long knew this, have ifatch*d and noted it. 
Have said it, sworn it, sung it, quoted it| 
I knew^tbee too a sturdy aaglsr, 
No blundering Uusterer or hranglsr^ 
But one who would iat courteeuo wagF 
Stand to thy tackle^ night or day, 
And, at the last would weigh a creel 
With any man that winded reri ; 
And, though I grieve the worid diodld laiaw it. 
Even with a shepherd and a poet. 

I knew thee, too, a horseman good, 
As e*er bestrode the Highland broody 
For I once saw thee do a deed 
Which chiTalry could scarce exceed. 
When karing Yarrow, long agoae^ onos^ 
With Eilehie^ lor the fioned St Ronao's^ 
EvfB when the hues of night wen sesni. 
Tinging our mountains darkly greeny 
And the young gloaming *gan tadfww 
Her idry yell o'er Banger Law^^ 
Though toddy Jugs had kepi us late^ 
And darkness threatened by the gale^ 
A horseman met thee fiercely galloping^ 
With legs and arms all walloping, wallopings 
And, without pause to stay or greet him. 
You turned, you ran him, and you beat him. 

All this I knowy and twenty times 
As much, that will not mould to rhymes. 
And why should virtues mentioned be 
Which others know as well as me ? 
I know thee, all the rest to pass. 
An exodlent cidknt o'er a i^ass ; 
And when a third or halfiinamdhyw, 
A rlght-mdKywBome^ stubborn lUlow, 




. 



With bladds of eloquence about thee. 
Which make the best disputcrs doubt thec^ 
Draw in th^ hom% and make*t 
On the first ^anoc^ to change the snl^ieet. 

Shrewd Henry Seott, who aigoes madly, 
Fve seen'thee make him stnfter adiy ; 
And Forbes, who wants neitber senaa 
Ker yet a touch of doquence^ 
xNre seen him oft, when hardly wioug, 
OUiged to hmgh and hold'hls tongue. 

As for Dunlopy when hardly press'd^ 
He turns the matter to a jest,^ 
liooks shy, as without care or pother. 
First to the one side, then the other, * 
And sa y s *' My mannlf^ that may be 
Ssund sense to yoa that's nane to bm ; 
Bmtthto I stUl maiatain— In one 
Your argument is downii|^i 

^Stand to them, Berwick! ytddtowna! 
Of allthypeeffsl know but eoe^ 
In pith and ardour, beats thee thorough — 
A provost of an eastern borough : 
A tsll, nnsonsy, headstrong loun. 
Can beat a parliamenter down. 
With biting sanco his hmgaaffs aeaoo% 
And crack a crown sa wett*8 a leaassb 

But, honest Berwkk, *tis not thoa 
I hatve so kmg been aiming at ; 
Yet, when a rhyme vrHh firSeaidsfalp auBpw% 
Hy intimates are audi queer felfews^ 
Sndi btih^ impetuous, fervent masses 
Of law, of gospd, love and lasses, 
That whether I try to laud or soofiT thcsa. 
It is not easy to get off them. 

However, all know these things true ; 
But, till this day / novo* knew, 
Nor do I think mankind yet know it. 
That thou*rt a genuine^ sterling roax^ 
Yes, I pcoles% and risk the seqwl. 
Of whoaa I BS*er beheld the eqnak 

I've been pnsented oft with rhyms^ 
From doggerd to the true snbUmo— 
From David Tweedle to Lord Byron— 
Which any mortal man would ttrs on ; 
But all their poems put together. 
Compared with thine^ are but a ftathar. 
Which every breese away can puff; 
But thine's the genuine, sterling atu£^— 
So strong, so mellow, and so bright^ 
One turns to it aye with new deUght^— > 
It hath a fireshness and a zest. 
As Mr Jeffrey would cxpress'l^ 
That bears it forth aftr before 
The first of all the rhyming lore. 

'Twas wrote in friendship— asen may 
The world may begs but shall not have ift^j 
But whae'er eomes with tiiy pensiatoi^ 
111 trust it to his fidr dechion. 
And ten to one that hell agree 
In the nata/t sentiment with me^ 
That William Berwick's vene surpasaea 
All bards that e'er have dimb'd 

They grow so stale, so dead, so flat» 
One quite forgets what they'd be at. 
And scsrody one of them discover 
Charms to induce a twice going owr ; 
But thiae^ dear Bcrwiek( esn bagnite 
The douBsst hot into a smJlei 
Can asoso ^io.spirit man wkhia. 
Till in his ears a singing din 
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infomifl bSniy to bis oonstemstioiiy 
That Berwkk*8 ftrmin b in^iratloii. 

It suit! not the old Shq>herd*8 tOD^ae 
Tb flatter either old or youngs 
£xcq>t a blithe and bonny lassie^— 
He is for that a deal too saucy : 
So I v^0t^ in downright pla i n pea^ 
Far vifoor, parity« and fineocMb 
That of all poatry^ (whoe'er gmdft it» 
And I by this should be some judge o*t,) 
I glTo the preference express 
To this same fHend whom I address,— 
^ven William Berwick, whose Ubationa 
Haye crown*d him, by all estimation^ 
Head brewer of the Modem Athens. 
This I subecribc^ on column narrow, 
James Hogg, head shepherd of the YanroW| 
Before these witnesses of note, 
Geosge Anderson and Walter Scott. 

Mumt Scngfir, March 2bik, 1829. 

TBLli ON THE IIOUNTAIN8.0 
Ovcs more I breathe the mountain air ; once more 
I tcaad my own free hiUs ! Etou as a child 
Clings to its mother's breast, so do I turn 
To thee, my glorious home. My lofty sonl 
Throws all its ietteraoffs in its proud flight, 
*Tis lOce the new-fledged eai^et, whoee strong wing 
Soon to the enn It hmg has gaxed upon 
With eye undanded. Oh ! ye mighty raaa 
That stand like frownfang giants, fiz'd to guard 
My own proud land ; why did ye not hurl down 
The thunderii^ aTalanche, when at your feet 
The base usurper stood? A touch— a breath,- 
Nay, eren the breath of prayer, ere now, has brought 
Destamction on the hunter's head ; and yet 
The tyrant pasB*d In safety. God of HetTen ! 
When slept thy thunderbolt ? 

OhI Liberty, 
Thou dioicest giUof Heaven} and wanting which 
Life is as nothing; hast thou then forgot 
Thy native boma ; and must the feet of slaves 
PoBnte this gk»rlou8 scene? It cannot beu 
Etoo as the smOeof Heaven can pierce the depths 
Of theee dark caves, and bid the wiM-flowere htoom 
In apoto where man has never damd to tread i 
So thy sweet Influence stm is seen amid 
ThcM beetling diffi. Somejbeartsyet beat lor thac^ 
And bow alive to Heaven : thy spirit lives^ 
Ay, and ehall Uve^ when even the vary nama 
Of tyrant is ibrgot LoIwUlelgase 
Upon the mist that vnreathes yon mountain's bnnr. 
Tins sunbeam touches it, and it becomes 
A crown of glory on his hoary head : 
Oh. ! is not this a presage of the davm 
Of freedom o'er the world? Hear me then, bright 
And beaming Heaven I while kneeling thus I swear 
To live for Freedom, or vrlth her to die ! 
JNTem York. 



MANHOOD. 
Sy Henry G. BdL 

Txn tell na that I cannot vrrite as when 

Toung feeling lent ita fin d tow s to sadt thoq^— 

• An Amerioui poet of gcsat promte 1* the author of these 
oiiHsil Biiil itgisiMllmi hM the LiTasAav JopawAi. crost t s 
die Afl>nlir» w» are | fad that he win have en oppoftunlty of 
Botatiiig ont Ms oootributkMu to hit eouiiUf jueOf m one of the 
pwiodteaii oTtte Modem Athtne—Hrf. UL Jear> 



Th«y tril me thait I ne*^ shaH know again. 
Now I have mingled as a man wUh men, 

Hopee that for me were ftangfat 

With wealth, which vulgar gold has never bought. 

Perchanoe it is too true ;— this filmy vrorld 

If ewer weaving cobwebs round the heart ; 
Frana his cloud-castl^ with his banners furl*^ 
The spirit of romanes too soon is hurl'd^ 
And his young roCaries start 
To see Ids meteor light so eeon departs 



Tet will I oombat with reallticv- 
And with bright hues of my own cheloe I n v tat 

Theee emerald fldds, and yonder sapphire aUes; 

And more than aught external will I prize 
Each thought that builds ito nest 
In tha quiet shelter of my peaceful breast 

Lei me not yield and I may find even yet 
Of Joyoue feeling an abundant atovs | 

I will not waste my days in Tain regret; 

The sun goes down, but when the sun has set. 
By heaven's sea and shore. 
The ever-shining stars come forth the mmre. 

Ill vforship nature still-«nd there shall ba 

A stiU abiding speU in her vrild volee 9 
And every fountalo, every living tre^ 
Shall to my heart be rife with poesy ; 
And mid the dark world's noise, 
ru hear a music which shall say— 'R^dce \ 



80NKBT TO PRUDBNCB.a 

Prudivci! thou cold and calculating things 
Post tkou thy head amongst the Virtues rear? 
Thou that frwn Sophistry art taught to springs 
And daziUng in fiilse oolours to appear ;«- 
I hate thy heartlcBspath o'er froien snow,. 
Traek'd by suspidoo, apathy, and pride^ 
Tet never melted by afcetion's glaw^ 
Nor e^er by noUci, generons fesling tiiad. 
Still shine obeoure in earthy, gloww#arm Ught^— 
Lure grovling souls^ that dare not eoar on h]|^ ; 
Then sink foi^gotten in an endlees night. 
Ephemeral insect, gendcr*d but to die; 
Whilet noUa Worth, from thy eodety driven, 
WiU find a hoBM and reathv-plaoe in H( 



LirCRARr CHIT-CHAT AND YARIETICS. 



Naw PuLX or Ki>iHBiTBOH.«<»We have Mm a New Plsn of 
Edinburgh, entitled, *« The City Directory ; or» Strsago^ Ouide 
to Edinburgh, Leith, sad their Enviroos," vhich, for its diitinet- 
nsM, seearaqr* sad eompktcsen, we have no bcsitstion In re- 
eomtntndlng to our readers. Iteontains, bcsidct, anatphsbeti- 
oal Itet of an the itrest^ tqQarei, plsest, pobUe butldiagt, 
diurcbcs, viUas, Ac., and exhiblu both the roadt In the vicinity, 
and all the new and intended imp rov e ments. It Is pot up in a 
neat case, and is lold at a very moderate price. 

Wbist.— To those who love whist, and, after die*, it Is pro- 
bably the best yune extant. Mr Amaud*s neat little work» which 
has just been published, called, " An Epitome of the Game of 
Whtet, Um% and Short," wiU to very aneeptablab Uit wsitteo 
in a nsoiapopalar and agreeeWi style then Boyle's Tiesttas^ sad 
asay iastnetloos which Uofle has osBHtsd. 



otettsi 



J 



Weuidmfend tfait Unm Andmon ud Hnam, ttm p«b- 
UdMnortlMMaporUieBMlnof theFrithoC VMb, which we 
laMy BoCieed. an to publbh ttaU mmmtr • Map of the BMin of 
the Tay, tnHw**'"! the greater part of Perthshire, Strathmore. 
the Brace of Angus. &e. The Map Is to be aooomiMUiied by a 
work, entitled, " The Topofiaph j of the Bastn of the Tay t* 
^and It is expected that Owf wffl be foond exeeedingl J useftil both 
to travelers and pMions resldteg in that district. Mr Kbok's 
sklU, whole to eaeeote the Map. has been generaUy acknow- 
ledged i and hi proof of it, it isonly necessary to mention his ibur- 
shMt Map of Mid-Lothian. 

Obserratlons on the Rural AflUrs of Irdandt or, a Pnctical 
[Treatise on Farming, Planting, and Gardening, adapted to the 
Oreumstances, Resources, Soil, and Climate of that country, in- 
dudiiv some remarks on the reclaiming of Bogs and Wastes, and 
a few Hints on Ornamental Oardcoing, By Jobspb Lambbet, 
Esq. will be published in Dublin hi a few days. 

Tales of the Irish Peasantry, containing— Introduction— The 
Weddhig— The Wake— The Funeral— The Party Fight— The 
Battle of the Ftetione— The Hodge School— The Station, are an- 
nounced by Messrs Cubbt & Co. of DubUn. 

A History of the French Newspaper press, which. It ksald, will 

contain some curious infdrmation, has been announoed at Paris. 

Captain Frankland, R.N. Is about to publish an account of his 
Tisltto Conetantlnople. 

Mr Doddridge Humphreys, the grandson of Dr Doddridge, 
has been some time enffiged in preparing for pu Mic a rt o n the 
Diary and Correspondence of that celebrated Dtrlnet and the 
work win be presented to the pubUe shortly. 

MrBaninfB "Battle of the BoyneT Is among the moet recent 
toansktlonsof our abundant works of fiction into the Frendi 

tongu** 
Tnn PnnTooicAL Pnsea iir SwiTxnmuLKD.— We are In the 

habit of looking upon Switaerland as the country of independence 

andpoUtiqallkeedompareareeamof. The state of the press in that 

country, however. Is very little hi aoeordance with such an opi- 

nkm. Throughout the whole of Switaerland, only twenty-ei^t 

newspapers are published, twenty-two of which are writtsn in the 

German, two in the Italian, and four hi the Witaeh hmguage. 

Most of them are weekly, and some are published only once or 

twice annonth. In the Canton of Berne, for instance, which Is 

one of the most extenslTe and best inhabited, there Is; only one 

taMfgnHieant newspaper published t In the Canton de Vend three, 

and one at Gvera. Bntallof themare soltfeeledto themoet 

rigid eensurcb- espedally with regard to IbreIgn newf of every do- 



THOii*a STATuxa*— These pieces of art have met with mndi at- 
tention hi haoduok Stawe they arrived there, which was on 
the tSd of April, th^ have been visited by upwards of tan thou- 
sendpcnons. The Londoners, however, have been sadly ponied 
to find out what was meant by Somter Johnny. Tam O'Shanter 
tiiey could understand to b^ the name of a persont but Souter 
was to them worse than High Dutch. In the advertiseroents, 
theveftne, which are nowinperted in the newspepers, we find a 
note at 80mUr, azplaiBtaig that, befaig inteipreted, it means 
*' CobUer." We are taiformed that, hi the beet circles eest of 
Temple Bar, our okl friends are now known by the namei of 
«« Tkomat orShanUr and CobbUr Johm," 

Elob^ or TBB KiBK.— We have read a pamphlet irhidi has 
Just been pdblished, addressed to the Elders of the Church of 
Seodand, by a Coimtry Elder, In which he calls upon them to 
imitate for the restoration of privileges, of whldi, he maintaine, 
they have been unjustly deprived,— a right to preach and baptUe- 
The pamphlet Is not ill written; but we suqNSCtits ol^ectls for 
from befaig Judicious. 

Phbbholoot.— Mr Combe has puUlihed a small pamphlet In 
reply to Mr Stone's recent attack on Phrenolpgy, which our 
reeders wItt reoolleet we noticed at some length. Mr Combe hes 
^Ibrf In his attempt to fst the better of Mr Stone's arguments, or 
rather of his foots. A r^oinoer from Mr Stone is to be published, 
we b^eve this day t and it will certainly not be a dUBcult task 
for him to put Mr Combe in even a more awkward light than he- 
foicb Mr Combe has. In the first place, passed over, tub tUentto, 
eome of Mr Stone's stroogeet statements, and consequently admits 
that they era unanswerable i In the eeoond place, he has fldlen 
into'a BBistake, worthy only of a sdioolboy, by confonndtng tha 
meeenremeotsofproportian with those of abeeluto slant and. In 
the thM places the manner In which Mr Combe e*eti to talk of 
pubile opualQBt ae a uM t ay e d thiowiJi the medium of the periodi- 




cel press, indlcatee a dagrw of w^phftpfny ^^f 
pardonabto only iBone who foeie that his knt 
outhisfota. 

Thmtrloal Qottip^^A new play, called '*The Paatieaas,* «iit- 
tn by Phuadi^, has been brought out at Drury Laae with 
success. The scene is laid in Psris In 1649. Lietonplaysa 
dpal part In a maimer with whidi the London critlos are gieally 
deiighfedi Mii> SmiHison has appeared In JwBtt j bnt it 
Miss Smitheon Is univcfselly damned, wfOi the essmanee 
Isarwspeetoftfea etM s s . IfasCeam-boatistobehad ataay town 
on the English coestb let her return with aU eapeditiwi toia Mk 
Froiiec.— The Haymarket Theatre is to open on the 15th of JoBi; 
Ferrcn, Cooper, Vining, Miss F. Kelly, Mrs Glover, aad Mn 
Humby, commence the cempaign. Liston, too> ia rngaged for 
six weeks.— The English Opera House is to open on the let of 
July } Sapio and Miss Paton are to be of the company.— We eh> 
serve that Mis T. Hill of our Theatre hes madea very Jodkieaa 
selectkm of pieces for har benefit, whidi takce ptsae 

Weekly List or PcRPoaMAircE^ 

Bf Bj 23^29. 
Bob Rey.'Nb/ 4 PBaf and Hfyiafo. 

Go«<. 
Jear Shore, ^ GiUrrsifu 

Wiapt and Meani, a Concert, He Ue$ Oke 3V«A» ^ Tkt 
UttkJockep, 
TnuBB. Sm teih e art e amd Whm, Vk Ikninmmtj 4 ^^ 

Shepherd, 
FBI. PumiPrp^^CkorUeXIL, 



Sat. 
Moir. 

Tuna. 
Wbo. 




TO OUR READERS^ 
Tbb present Number eoodudes the First Vblumeof Che 
BUBOB LiTBBABv JovBiiAi* and wiOi it will be delivered a TMs- 
pege and Indsou We hope our readers wUl now be 
to egrse.with us hi tUnkfaig, that the siae aad 
have dMisen are those most likely to give a pmnanenf 
the contents of the Litsrary Journal, by the focHitlee Ovy 
for binding into handsome vohimcs, focWtleB whidi we 
aware that any other weekly periodicd poeseeses to the 
tent— We commence the second volume next Satord&y with a 
new font of types^ and, cneoureged by the very great iiiwum 
which has hitherto attended our labours, we are detcrmSaed te 
spare no expense or ezestioo to render it still sup e iiw toM>pr» 
deecssor. It may be c en sMe red as some earnest of our iafotieBs 
when we stale, that we have already in our possmshin, for tkt 
next and succeeding numbers, oommunicatioas frana J. H. ^tw 
wmn, the au tfior of '* Aonian Hours," and the tremlstnr of Tas* 
so^s *' Jerusalem DeUvered,"— ALAarc A. WArra,— Ttaa Ex. 
TRICK SHapBBBD,— William TanirAirrv— Db Gili^bbkb,— 
Db MofBaHBAOf-^leBB Malcolm,- Dbbwbvt Covwat.smI 
many others whose names and oontributlQos will speedOy 
for themsdves. We contemplate also many other errirlns 
new and original Bul^eeti, our earnest deiire hsteg tovnake 
Number of the Joubital as varied and spirited as 
thefreat extensioBof our resoureeewill not 
task. 

Afowoopieeof ourFInt YofaanewiUbefoand onealaateue 
Publisher's here and toother prlndpal towns i. but 
her Is limUad* early application win be 



«0* The Binder should be instructed toplaee die p^ee of : 
tisementi at the end of the vohime, so as tofocm an^. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 



Wb have foOen slightly In arreees wiOi one or two 
whidi, however, we have reeerisd iBtentionelly for 
menoeaMBt of our eeoond volume s andlBtoturck w» 
say, our readers win And naatttaedfondiarvMd In 
ofnewpnMicationB. 

To Alarie A. Wam^ Bei. we begto 

Mr IX MooteTii poem will appear. If poeslblew in 
also the eonnk by Thomas Brydson; and the 
the ToOi and Pataw of AuthonUp. 

We mentionedin our last that Jamee 
kert* we ought to have eald a Moravian. 

«« FeUx" Is inadmlsBibla.— The « SonMsT hy «* N. 
gov. Is very tolerable as poetry foeei and ttia ** BM 
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WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTREa 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 

ConneeUd unth Science, LiUratare, and the Art*. 

On ThviwUvi fTth Notcator, win b* nihllihvU 
In tiah. llBB, mUi Poitnib, tlu Vlcntia TUIw lo acta 



TALES of • GRANDFATHER, beine fitorin 

I>k« rnnillH HIHot; of ScoiIukI, {troia t>i« Acmiloacir 

Jama Uh Fint of nicUiid, M the UnlnnnrUii> Klngdomi.) 

By HIr WALTER SCUTT, Btrt. 

PH ntnl for ChUI * Co. Edinbuigh, ud Simrkla ud MantuU, 

or>lumnuyti>hi4, 

I— TALES of ■ GRANDFATHER, lit Se- 

tis, k on (ditlon, tot. Bd. 

H.— St VALENTINE'S DAY. or the FAIR 

HAIDnfPRRTH.bTllM "Aul)i«iirw*iR)ir-- SamdnU- 



IV.— LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

v.— TALES and HOMANCES of thi " Au- 

mumlai,- " Tifci rfihe CnmiiT,." i 



VI.— The SAME SERIES of WORKS, in 9 

Tob. fooUoip Std, I^» 7l Ad. 

Vil. in T 

I nric Igno. 8«ad fdttton. L.t, M. 

V[II.— The MISCELLANEOUS PROSE 

' WORES of sir WALTER SCOTT. Bvt (am Onl sdHkM,) 

IK^-'n^ COOK'S ORACLE, « new edition, 

7l.GrL 
"WcaonMerttia ' 0»k-i OneIC u Um « fAu iiUni oTtli* 
. •dcBcttif (oodnlji^'— iUouM^ Rnlni, Dmmlirlia[. 



ibtMHfl In nnmtor, irtU, ir panlUfc I* 
r IncKutd [n ilu, ud aminiuBitlT in 



A.— tT SloUiMid, H.A.- 



Potiburr, J. Gaidreir. Ind WstwiwI 

d Id mjal Itd. wlUi I'udl* procA of Ika Plito, pilo 



Ock, SI PnuTi CI 



ELOCUTION. 
jyjR JONES, of the Theatre- Roysl, re«peetRilTy 

■difTtliH, thic ha anUniKi to dsmte > poitlon of hi* 



K iBBnicUoDafaHmludBt 



of SappoiWrii Sonll OnuMnu. Bnckeb. Ciphm, Ac 
To te nmpbud In nwPiRi,|»Hiih*dninrlin>incHChi.aiie(i 
Pmit ocatijU^ tOm Pitta, wkR fln Suti^ OB iKh PIUS. 



pAiil «Bi, bsudi, L. 

KNIGHT'S MODERN anil ANTIQUE 

GSMS, with MoUoo. In FctDch ul Cnflldi. Fngnnd on Hg) 
»]]c Plttck Hd Plata ggi tai nl oj An ^pvc4iBeiu- Bth, p: 

D DailifEu evn publlshMl. 

-, .„ „ „. Hdwc sunt, Bdinburihi ■ 

T. DiUBthi, S, Winii«(an Stiaat. Stiand, LgndoiL 



POPULAR PHILOSOPHY; or. Tim BOOK 

-*- or NATURE LAID OPEN. UPON CHRISTIAN PRIN- 




tio nay ba dlipoiad to makaPivnitiiit tht appnnch- 

- Willi ID adacl miKlhliv of that daKrlpikw, 

rgh O lam ar, la ipiaUDf of tha pnani woik, 

, It mndoUiaffiaannealnaaonp'etofiinii.wBa 

K'eaaKt M doilnala ■■ an utrtmttM mpprmrltU CArlttmtu, or 
n> rWf Ofi;, naamlai, It h thieriw liiud onumtni and 
uKlai aballSlimal, thn Iba Anniuk wllh which we u> nnn- 

I. BOd Ua povfT oc ptDduciDg laatlnf and bna. 



TUa day li pubHihad, Id ana IhM v< 



ibvlijt ten vnrii jvludinf upwaidaof 300poenii, forthaiDott 
nui iDidlKd, of Hyroii. Moon, Campbrll. WIIko, Wordnoith, 

Balillc, Barnr tomwall, Holr. Hanliainny. Ciely, Hmaa 
Smiib, Abiic WbIU, Ac Ac Ac Tha Woik ba. hM printad 

'■""' " * " ■ - ™.. J. !....« quantity of matter than any otEur ccrf. 



' Abiic Wi 

orihiklnd.~ 



"PROFESSOR PILLANS'S LETTERS to T. 

■^ p. KENNEDY, En. ILP. on Iha PRINCIPLES of BLE. 
MENTARY TEACHING and tba PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 



(SCOTLAND. 



m Black, Nnth Brld|w. Edlnbanli i a 



THE GUITAR and SINGING Uught by Mre 

^ ORHE, IS.MdTUltSmiL Tn'iiu-TbnaOubH(,TwelTa 
prANO.FORTe taught by Wb OKI 



Ik 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



LAW BOOKS. 
PubUdicd by WiUiwn Tftit, 78, Prinet^StrMt • 

nfeoWN'S SYNOPSIS of the DECISIONS, 
"^ PaxU I. to IX. outi etch, ito, nt, 6d. To be oompletod 
Mxtnondi* 

BROWN'S SUPPLEMENTtoMORRISON'S 

DICTIONARY of DECISIONS, 5 Urge vote. 4to, L.11. 17>. 

LORD HA ILES' DECISIONS. By BROWN. 

INDEX of NAMES and DATES to the whole 

' iJjURIDICAL STYLES. Vol. L HeriUbla 

;hts, Ito, L.S, ISi. 6d. Vol. II. Moveable Righti, 4to, L.t, lOi. 

UTCHESON'S JUSTICE of PEACE, 4 

rayal Sro, (orlgioal price L.4, 4*.) L.t, Si. 

SANDFORD on ENTAILS, 8vo, 12b. 
"BROWN on SALE, royal 8vo, L.1, 4a. 
BORTHWICK on LIBEL, 8to, 148. 
PROCEDURE on APPEALS, 8to, 5a. 6iL 

Of WUliem Teit may alio be had, THE FACULTY DBCI- 
SIONS. SHAWS CASES, ERSKINC, STAIR, and aU other 
Law Books, at the lowest prices. 

Just pubUshedg 
By Daniel Uaars, Edinburgh; G. B. Whittaker, London t W. 
Curry, Jun. and Co. Dubim; and Robertson Ac Atkinaoo, Gla*> 
fow, 
Nm. 1 to ai, ob Royal Drawing Paper, price Ss. 6d. each, to be 
^ comiMted in 71 monthly Numbers, 

THE EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICAL and 

'^ HISTORICAL ATLAS, with the Divisions and Bounda- 
ries carefully Coloured : constructed flrom the best authorities, 
and accompanied with a dear and distinct letter press Desertptioii 
of the Geoftraphy, Natural Pniductkms, Moral, PoUtloal. and 
CoauncvcMOondltton, and History of each Contfneot, State, or 

^^^ICizAaS'S SCHOOL ATLAS of 36 Modem 

and Andent Maps, including the most recent Diseovetkt. Royal 
4to, faatf^MUDd, 18s. outlined} oe Sib full coloured. 

RHYMES on GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, 

by W. S. SANKEY, A.M.. with coloured Maps of the World ai4 
Roman Emirfre. Half-bound, Ss. fid. 

SMITH'S ELEMENTS of ARCHITEC 

TURE,lbr the use of Classical and Drawing Academies. Seven 
Plates, ISmo, boards, Ss. 6d. 

LIZARS'S COPY LINES, in 8 Numbers, 6d. 



HAY on the LAWS of HARMONIOUS CO- 
LOURING, adapted to HOUSE PAINTING. Post 8vo, 4f. Gd« 
boards. 

CHANNING'S DISCOURSE at the Inatalla^ 

tkn of the Rev. M. J. Motte. Thhrd Edition, Is. 

• MAP of the SEAT of WAR in TURKEY. 

Royal Drawing Paper, coloured Ss. 

A PLANTER'S LIFE IN JAMAICA. 
In one volume 8vo, price 9s. the second edition of 

TVf ARLY, or the LIFE of a PLANTER in 

'^^'*' JAMAICA 1 ooroprehendinff Characteristic Sketches of the 
PRESENT STATE of SOCIETY and MANNERS in the 
BRITISH WEST INDIES, Ac 

** There are a number of diaaei tatl o n s on abnost every eokmial 
tof^ of Interest in this volume: they are marked by good senae 
and plain treatment. We consider them oitided to the attention 
ownartlcs oonoemed, and the public geneially.''^Lttrrary €hs> 

** The book prese n ts in a faithAiI and minute picture, in tfie 
Dutdi style, a state of society so extraordinary and though of 
eeriy oeeurienoe in the histoiy of the world, to «U appearance so 
utterly inconsistent with human nature, that we believe the verv 
Am! or Ita ezistsoee v ill become matter of dispute to a fiiture and 
more dviliied age. The picture is the more rare and vsluable 
that it seens to be absotuteTy impartiaL^-^Loiulon Weekfy tU- 

"TUs is really what its title indicates-« minute and fUthfUl 
picture of the life of a Planter in Jamaica. We are truly and 
justty set down In a phmter's settlement, and enabled to view the 
Jamaica life in all iu forms."— ^/Aif. 

«' It is vary evidently the production of a man wdl acquainted 
with West India matters, and the routine of negro management 
Some passages oc it are written with considersole humour, Ind 
with a sott of SmoUetbJike touch, which renders them highly amu- 
sing.'*— i4ift«iicnmi. 

Printed for Richard Oriffln ft Co. Glasgow I W. Hanter, Bdte* 
knih I and Hnnt ft Clarke, London. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, in one votame, • 
CERMONS, hy the late Rev. JAMES Sim 

*^ MIE, Mhilster of Roihiemay, with a CoaunmkMi 8«vioe 
accor^Bng to the form of the Chonh of SeoHand. 



^V^QHam Blackwood, EdSnburgb, and TbommCaiak Loado^ 

BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGI- 

^ ZINE. No.145. forNovonber. 
The QUARTERLY JOURNAL of AGM- 

CULTURE ; and the PRIZE ESSAYS and TRANSACnoWS 
of the HIGHLAND SOCIETYof SCOTLAND, with two ahteZ 
No. 3, price St, 6d. '^ 

An EXAMINATION of die HUMAN 

MIND. BytheRenJOHNBALLANTYNE. 8fo» pries ISh 

RECORDS of WOMAN : With other Poenu. 

By FELICIA HBMANS. The Second Bditkn. Foshtn 9n, 
price 8s. 6& 

MEMOIR of the htte WILLIAM WRIGHT, 

M.D. P.ltSS.L. ft E., fte. ftcb ft& With Extndi fnm hii 
Correspondence, and a Selection of his Papers on Metiesl, Bus- 
nical, and Mi s c ella ne ous Suhjects. 8to. with Portiait, pdcc Ih. 
LIFE of JAMES WODROW, A.M. PraCb- 
aor of Divinity in the University of Glasgow, from im to 1117. 
Written by his Son, ROBERT WODROW, A.M. W^trnd 
the Gospd at Eastwagi. llmo, pctoe it. 

ELEMENTSof GREEK GRAMMAH. Bf 

ANDREW ALEXANDER, A.M. ProfcMor of Oiiik In Ik l^ 
versity of St Andrews. 8vo, price 7s. 

A TREATISE on the DISEASES of the 

BONES. By BENJAMIN BELL, FcUow of the Boysl Odkfn 
of Suiigeons of Edinburgh and London. Post tfo, vitk thai 
Plates, price 7s. 

LETTERS from the CONTINENT, Wiittei 

during a Resldenoe of Eighteen Months, hi 18f6 and in?, eoa. 
taining Sketches of Foreign Scenery and Manneifc WA Hiati 
as to the Dilfcrent Modes of Travelliog, and Expanei oT LiviH. 
By the Rev. WEEVER WALTErT^M. of sOohD^ OoUn. 
Cambridge^ PostSvo, price 8b. 

The foOowtag Works are nearly ready for pnbBcMia*, 

The COURSE of TIME: A Poem, in T^ 

By ROBERT POLLOK. 

The l^th Edition, foolscap 8vo, price IOl Si 

The FOREST SANCTUAJIY: with ilber 

Poems. By FBUCIA HEMAN8. 

The Second Edition, fooJseap 8vo, price 81. 6d. 

The SHKPHERdTcaLENDIIL By 

JAMES HOGG, Author of " The Queen's Wake," to Id t vsb. 
ISmo. 

Just miTady pvtee 8ie 

THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE^ Edited by 

THOMAS R08C0E, Esq. 

Among the list of CooMbutors to thto ▼ohanewffltebssd 
the names of Mrs Ovie, Mrs Hemans, Miss Aikis, MiaPiortir, 
Miss Emily Taylor, the Misses Strlcktend, the Rev. H.SlMiBg. 
WUUaro and J. E. Rosooe, the late Mr John Taylar, Hmsw 
Jevmis, Thomas Pringle, D. L> Ri<^ardson, the AnftOD « 
•• Tales of the Munstv FeBttvals," and •• Gomes Aris^'^*c> 
ftc. 

The lUostratlons will consist of Eight besutifal Liae Cwn^ 
vlngs on Steel, Wood Engravines being excluded, fooMof vtka 
are executed by, and the wIkm under the imr*r"^ WF*^ 
tsndenoe, of Mr Charles Heath. 

Published by Hurst, Chance, ft Cb., 65, StPsafi Chmebjiidt 
and Sold by Constabte ft Co., Edlnbnixh. 

In a few days will be published, 

SCENES of WAR ; and other Poemi. 

By JOHN MALCOLM, . 

Author of *' Reminiscences of a Campaign in die PyW^* 
South of France," wc. ftc. 

DIVERSIONS of HOLYCOT; or, THE MO- 
THER'S ART OF THINKING. By the Author of "Om^ 
Afl^,'*and<'BlixafaeChdeBruoei* thick Itnoo, balMoaad. 
* Piinte4 for Oliver ft Boyd, Edfaibuighi and Ose.B. 

Whittaker, Londcsi. 

Tlds daj is published, in ito^ price lOb 6d. lwrd% 

AN ESSAY on COMETS, which ff^rodj; 

•*-^ First of Dr Feikmesn Priaes. proposed te tlw«7*»iS!i 
tended the Univenity of Edinbuigh dwnm ^ hit Tmt* 
Years. 

By DAVID MILNE, A.M. F.R.S.E. ^_ 
Printed for Adam Black, Edinburgh I and LoQgMO. BM 
Otme, Brown, ft Green, London. _ 

Edinburgh PubllrtiedterthePro|wietois,enfT9Bturd«Mo* 

tag, by CONSTABLE ft Ca 19, WATERLOO PU<»5 
Sold also by Robertson ft Alkibieb. 61a(«o#t W.Cnn^lg^ 

Co. DubUni Hurst, Chance, ft COb London: <M"Tyi^ i 
men. Postmasters, and QxtkM of ttie Rosd, weiV"^ ^ 
United Kingdom. 

Price 6d, or SUmptd, and tent free bgpofi, IV- 

FMntad bi BATLLAvrm h Co., Paam W«lc» CiiM— f^ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Conneeted with Science, Literature, and the Arte. 

JOHNSOirs DICTIONARY, eomplate in One VoL 
Thif day b pabUahed, price L.t, Si. In doth, 

A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 

'^'^ GUAOE, in whtch the Words are deduced from their origl- 
fMis. end Uhucrated in ttieir different Signiflcatiooi by Examples 
firom the bart Writent to which are prefixed a History of the 
LuagamgB, and an Enirlish Grammar. 

By SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 

Stereotyped verbatim from the Last FoUo Edijdoo correeCed 
by the Doctor.. 

•' This edition of Johnson's Dictionary, * stereotyped Terbatim 
fhnn the hnt folio edition, correc te d by the Doctor/ is eminently 
deaesring of notice for its aeeuracy, the beauty of its typogra|dky, 
and the duuacter of its arranfferoents.**— Lilrmry GaaetU, 

** The present Tolume is printed in three ccdurans, in a dear 
typew in 1369 pages, flrom the last folio revised edition of the 
Antbor. SdMMais will prefer the present edition of Johnson to 
Todd's : the latter is too cumbrous and expensive t and Johnson's 
omn definitions are always more desirable than those which may 
originate with editors. Johnson's will alw^fa be the Dietionary 
of the Uterarv Man ; and on this account It is, with the greit 
advanta^ of cheapness, that the edition recommends itself; and 
mast ultimateiv obtain, as, we believe, no doubt it wUU extensive 
patronaoe— for superior usefulness is, after all, the best of lecom- 
maodattoas."— Nlrv Monthly MagaAtu, 

" As a spedmen of Typographical Art, Uie work before us is a 
splendid contribution to our libraries. It unites elegance, dura- 
buity,' exquisite accuracy, and convenience of form, In a manner 
atcogether unprecedented.'* — MotUhlv Review, 

London—^. O. Robinson, 43, Poultry } ud Sold by Constable 
It Co. Edinburgh. 

This day to published, price It. 

A RT and NATURE. A Tale, in Verse. 

Printed for Alexander Maekay, Bdlnbur^ i and Longman 
andCOb London. 

'- PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 

A LEXANDER HAY, Teacher of Ancient Lan- 

-^^ mages, 10, Catherine Street, Edtaibnrgh, respectfully inti- 
tMt he has now got Punches cut. Matrices made. Types 



caat, Ae. for the purnose of forming an Establishment for Print* 
ing for the Blind, and proposes commendng with an edition of 
the Gospel by St Matthew, to be published by subscription, at 7s. 
6d. a-copy, paid on delivery. Orders, addressed as above, or to 
Hears Constable and Co. BocdueUers, Edinburgh, are requested 
a> early as possible. As this to an undertaking c? Mr Hay's, with- 
out soJidtlng either pubiie or private pecuxuary aid, its succeu 
nutst depend on the encouragement which to now requested, 
from those who may %ri«h to support it by their employment, or 
mbscrlptiona. Mr Hay proposes printing Musie for the Blind by 
tike same system. 

LIBRARY OF NEW BOOKS, 

No. 4, INDIA PLACE. 

T CHAMBERS respectfully calls the attention 

^ * of the Public to the foltowing TERMS of SUBSCRIP- 
TION to hto UBRARY for NEW BOOKS :« 

Month, . 3 1 Half-year. • 16 
Quarter, . 8 6 | Year, . 1 10 

The foUowing NEW BOOKS have just been added to the 
Library:— 

MEMOIRS of the DUKE of ROYIGO. 4 vote. 
MEMOIRS of the EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 1 voL 
MEMOIRS of GENERAL MILLER. 
NOLLEKENS and hto TIMES. 2 vote. 
Dr GRANVILLE'S TRAVELS to St PETERSBURG. 
COL. NAPIER'S HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 
MEXICO, in ISH, by Mr WARD. S vols. 
THREE YEARS in COLOMBIA, by an OiBoer. Svota. 
NOTIONS of the AMERICANS. 2 vote. 
BISHOP HEBER'S INDIA. 3 voto. 

LORD COLLINGWOOD'S LIFE and CORRESPON- 
DENCE. 1 VOL 
SEVEN YEARS of the KING'S THEATRE, by Mr EBERS. 
ZILLAH, by the author of *< Brambletye House.* 4 vols. 
The ANGLO-IRISH. 3 vols. 
LIFE in INDIA ; or the Bnfdtoh at Calcutta. 3 voli. 
PBLHAMf or Adventures or a Gentleman. 3 vols. 
TRIALS of LIFE. By the Author of ** De Ltole." 3' vols. 
SCENES of WAR ; and other Poems. By JOHN MALCOLM. 

ANNUALS.— Anniversary— Kecmake — Literary Souvenir— 
Forfet>me-Not— Gem— Friendship's OflMng-^luvenile F(»get- 
me-Not— The BiJoo— The Amulet— Wint«r% Wreath— Juvenile 
liMpiilri Christmas Bo3u 

PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
Reg^Uarty aMed to J* Chamber^ Library, 
The Edinburrii Review— Quarterly Review— Weslmiaster Re- 
view^Forelgn Review— Foreign Quarterly Review— British Cri- 
tic— Blackwood's Magssine^UHidon Manalne— Naval and Miii- 
tsoy Magsaine, (quarterly,)— New M<mmly Magailnft- London 
Weekly Review— Christian Instructor--Sporting Magaiine* 
No. 4, India Place, Edinburgh, Sat, SO, 18s£ 



Just pubHshed, 
In one thick volume 8vo, double columns, price 14s. boards, 

J^ DICTIONARY of MEDICINE, designed 

for Popular Use, containing an Account of Diseeees, and 
their Treatment, with Directions for Admlntotering Medicines^ 

By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. 

Fellow of the Roval CoHege of Surgeons of Edinburgh^ 

and Physician-Accoucheur to the Edinburgh 

New Town Dispensary. 

** The observations on climate, diet, regnnen, and themanage- 
ment of infonts, are inlerering and Judicious. They comprise 
all the best establtohed information on the subject, and, like se* 
veral parts of the work, may be perused even by professional 
readers with advantage. To parenu, and those who have the 
superintendence of cnildren, this work must be a useful guidet 
hi all respects, indeed, the Dictionary of Dr Macautoy is calcula- 
ted to gratify rational curiosity, to enlighten the minds of the 
putdic in general on medical subjects, and to diffiue correct no- 
tions on many topics which are too often disguised fai technicali- 
ties, or debased by superstition. It is, above all, an excellent 
antidote to every species of quackery and empiricism."— JS<fi»- 
burgh Medical Journal^ No. 96. 

** We have seen nothing of the kind move opposed to quavery, 
or better adapted for consultation-"— LKrrary Gazette. 

•* We know not a safer manual of medicine in our language."— 

'* Decidedly tiie most useful book of the kind whkh hat yet 
been olTered to the public."— CaMoa&M Mercury. 

Printed for Adam Black, S7, North Bridge, Edinborgh ; and 
Longman de Ca L ondon. 

Btf hie Majesties Royal Lrftert Patent. 

NEW AND SPLENDID IMPROVEMENT. 

PATENT ENAMELLED VISITING CARDS, DRAWING 

BOARDS, itc 

JAMES TAYLOR SMITH & Co. Booksellers 

and Stationers, 3, Hunter Square, have the honour to ao- 
quafau the NobiUty and Gentry, tlut they have Just got to hand 
a large and elegai^ assortment of Patent Enamelled Invitation 
and Address Cards, plahi and embossed, all siies and cokmxs, and 
a great vaiiety of ve y fine Prints, beautif uUy done in Gold, SU- 
ver, and Other Mctato, amongst which is a finriy-engravcd group 
ofthe Royal Family. / a a r 

Also a large assortment of Enamelled Drawing Boards, varUmt 
colours, and a varietv with rich engraved Borders of Gold. Silver, 
dec. Tltle-pai^ and other Omamenu beautifully done In the 
various Metato for illiuninating Scrap Books and Albums, and 
some very fine Pencil brawin^ by Ewbank, and Paintings on the 
Enamdied Board. 

Orders received for Engraving Plates for Address Cards, Armo^ 
rial Bearings, ftc which are executed with neatness and dtopatch, 
and printed either in Black, or in the difltorent Metals. Messrs 
Smith 6c Co. respectfully invite an inspection of their Specimen 
Cards and Engravings in thto new styie, at their SALOON, 3, 
HUNTER SQUARE, where are regularly received Specimens 
of every Novelty and Improvement in the Ar^ as iaraotted£a»i 
tiieContment. 

Also Just pubUshed, 

LIBER HONORUAI, or MIRROR of the 

PEERAGE. In two Parts ; contahiing the Mottoes of the Peers, 
with the Translations, followed by the Titles bearing them i also 
the Titles of the Peers, followed tyy their respective Mottoes, with 
a fine engraved Fronttopleceof the Imperinl Crown, and Coronets 
of the Royal Family and Noliilitv, exquisitely done in Gold, Sil- 
ver, &c jTimo, neatly done up In m<»ooco, gilt edges, 4s. ; and 
in silk or case, 4s. 6d. 

Just puUished, price Is. 6d. 

THE ASTRONOMICAL DOCTRINE of a 

PLURALITY of WORLDS irreconcilable with the PO- 
PULAR SYSTEMS of THEOLOGY, but hi Perfect Harmony 
with iheTRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION.; With an Appendix, 
containing Strictures on Dr Chalmers, dec. 
By the Rev. S. NOBLE. 

• ••"If these be as hypothetical as the ideas of Dr Chalmers, 
In our ofdnion, they certainly carry more plausibility with them. 
• •• It displays oonsiderable argumentative acuteness, much 
diligence In search of truth, and an eamett deUre to dltsfminste 
what the Author considers to be such ; and it to written, if not in 
a polished, at least in a lucid style."— Etffn^ttrgA Examiner, 

London— Simpkin and Marshall: Edinburgh— J. \Anderfon. 
iun. North Bridget Joseph Skeaf, 8» Hanover Street : And sou 
oy ail booksellers . 

ELEGANT BOOK-BINDING. 

TTENDERSON and BISSET, in returning their 

rcspectAil admowledgments for the encouragement they 
have already received, bM to state tliat they continue to Bind 
Books in every variety of style, and are, nom personal expe- 
rience, intimately acquainted with the foreign and antique modes 
of finishing. They have been particularly successful in Washing, 
Mending, and Inlaying Old Books and Prints, so as to Jcestcwe 
them, as naalj as possiMe, to their original appearance. As U. 
and B. employ Woriimen of the first-rate aUliUes, those fisvour- 
log them with their orders may rely upon having the Work exe- 
cuted In the most substantial manner, with great car^ and at 
moderate prices. 

Libraries repaired, Dooit fitted op wHli Imitation Books, and 
Tables ornamented. 

EmH Mound Place, Foot of Warrittonfs ChUt Bdinburgk. 
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THB EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



Saeood Bdltian. with Bight lltae Plirtn, of Abbotited. lUbwe. 
Pastctstle^ Stonebyre*. Bdinlmish« Unttthfow Pabwe, Ledi 
Kttviiw* and Oltoeoet The 

PICTURE of SCOTLAND. By ROBERT 

-'' CHAMBERS. In two large toU. port 8ro» L.1. It. 

'* Not only tha moat amwiing, but tht moat uaefiil ooropamon 
fbr tha Northern Tourlat.* New Monthly M^aihu.^"Bf Car 
tha moat readable topographical work we ever read.** Londom 
Wtekty Review.^" It ia quite Iropoaslble to dtp Into any pvt af 
i^ wiUiont haTing the attentiao rlTeted." liUrmry QaattU.^ 
«* A fund of anecdote, itory, Iqgend, adrcnture, mixed up with 
picturcaqne deacription.'' &c. AUoi^Sto alao the Fj/t HeraU, 
Beotmam, Ob»€rver. Mereunf, Invemeu Courier, Du^Ut Cou- 
rier, &c. in all of whidi thU Work haa received the bigheat praiae, 
and ia rapreaanted aa at the head of the cla« to whii^ it beiooga. 

Printed for WiUiam Talt, 78. Prince's Stree^ Edhiburgh t and 
I,.5jtyni« A Cov London. Of whom may be bad, by tha aama 

TRADITIONS of EDINBURGH, « vols. 188. 

" A moat amuaina book, fUU of the beat kind of antiqaailan- 
\tau''''Bladewooa$1iagaibu. 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY of theMIND^ 4 

toll. 8VQ, Scooad Edition, L.9, Ifb 6d. 

«« An jpfiffanaiile book."— Dr ffarr^ 

BROWN'S PHILOSOPHY^with the addition 



of a Portrait, a Memoir by Wahh, and an Index, oomplatain 
laraa ToL baautiAiUy printed la double oohimna. FiflhBdttion, 

BROWN'S PHYSIOLOOY of the MIND, 

8to,8i. 

BROWN'S POETICAL WORKS, 4 toIs. fool»* 
"Brown's life, by welsh, Sto, Portnit, 

14a. 

Priatad Ibr WilUaB Tilt, 78, PriDC«i Stmt. 

A RMSTRONG'S GAELIC DICTIONARY, 

reoantiy publiahcd in one very large Tolimie 4to, may be 
bad of W. TAIT, 78, PrtacaTa Straet. and all BookaeOaiib at 
L. 1, Aa.— inatead of L.3, 13a. 6d. the original price. 

•< Moderate in price, [at the original charge.] and Tahiable in 
eontento t— a work, of which not onlv eveiv Scot, but cTery ge- 
neral acholar and phildogiat, ahould arail himaelfi''— Ll/«rarv 
Gaarfltf.— " It contains not merely nrooft of an extcnalve and mi- 
nute acquaintance with the Gaelic. Vat many clever illuatratlons 
of mattera of antiquity, whidi render it an faitcresting, aa wed aa 
a Taiy uaaf ul perlonnance.'*— N«w AfonM^ Jfogiatlaa, •luly 1888. 

HISTORY of SCOTLAND. By P. F. TYT- 

LBR, Bmi. ToL I. 8«o. indndlng the period from the 
der IIL to ttw Death of Robert Bruce.— VoL 



of Alexander 
IL will be ready in Mardi. To be completed in aix volumaa. 

«* Ita tone ia unprejudiced, manly.and impartiaL Sudi a Hia- 
tonr of Soodand waa much wanted."— Ntew Monthly Mmffmahte,^ 
'< One of the moat able, impartial, and aatiafactory worka wMdi 
modem timea have produced."— Co/edoalan Mercury*^" A work 
of itandard authority."— Peal.— See alao the OUerver, WeMy 
Joumatt AdvertUer, Chronieie, Olaagow Herald, Dmmfrki Jour- 
nal» LomdoH Wtekty RevUw, dec, in all of whldt llr TytWfe 
HiaKnry haa lieen reviewed in tcrma of high commendation. 

Printed tor William Tait, 78» Priaoiri Stiaats and l^imgmm 
and Co. liOnaoB. 

T ODGE'S PORTRAITS of PERSONS iUuB. 

''^ triooa fai Eagliah and Soottiah Hiatory. hnperial 8to. 

A new edition or thia truly iplcndid national work having ba> 
come aeceMary. In conaequenee of the unprecedented demand 
havbig eahanatart the Plai ea of the recent editiott. tboea Pteica 
have bees dcatroyed. and new Platea have been engraved In the 
moat ezquMte atyle of the Art.— The flrat number will be jnib> 
lished in January. PROSPECTUSES may be had of WILLIAM 
TAIT, 78. Prince^a Street, who will exhibit SPECIMENS of the 
worii, receive the ordera of the Nobility and Gentrv of Scotland, 
and Inatantly tranamit their namea to London, to be inaertad in 
thereeord or SabKripttana, and accuxa tar^ andjku trnp retikm 
of the Platea. 

«• Thb valuable and e At a ud a d aeifea of tha Fortrattaof the 
Olaatrlotti dead, aflbrda to every private gentleman, at a moderate 
expenae. the intaraat attached to a large GallarT of Britiah Por- 
traittb OS a plan mora extenalve than anr ooBaooon which exiali, 
and at ttie nme time the eneneeof acanmia library of hiatodeal, 
bibHogratMcal. and antiqnariaB woska."— LcMrryhNaMr Walter 
Seott, printed m thg Proipeetut, 

Pnbliihad thia day, 
8to, fflnatrated by 6 Platea, 7fc_8d. boarda, 

A TREATISE on the NATURE and CURE 

''^ of INTESTINAL WORMS of the HUMAN BODYi ar- 
raaaad aooording to tha Claaaifloatioa of RUDOLPH I and DREM. 
6BR, and contiMkiiMr tha moat approved Mcthoda of Tieaunent, 
aa pnetiaed in thia country and on the Continent. 
By WILLIAM RHIND, Surgeon, 
Member of the Royal Medical Sodety of Ediabaigh. 
Pitetad fot OttfarandBoy^Bdliibvighi and Samaal Hlg^ 
lay, Loodoib 
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^rbooibad taia asy, 
QCENSS of WAR; and other Foems. 

^ By JOHlf MALCOLM, 

Author of R a mini a mw aa of a Campaign bi the P|na a«md 

South of Franoi^ oe. 4m. 
Fooiaa^ 8vo, 7i. boarda. 

DIVERSIONS of HOLLYCOT ; or, The MO- 

THER'S ART OP THINKING. By tha Anther of Oaa^Na. 
aMiEUaabathdaBnaea. Thick ISaio. 8a. fid. katf-^eaad. 

Printed for OUver and Boyd, Edlabughi and Geok B« WUtt»> 
kcr, London. 






GRANDFATHER'S FARM ; or, HC- 

TURES OF RURAL UFE. Hm0b_ ^ _,, ^ 
Coiilnil«.—The Sohooibov— The Farm-Tba nrMMa-Tk 
Phyroalaa-.The Delinqycnl— The Old CaaHa-Tba BcB-Tm 
— TTie Seaahore-The HktlatrTba RoeMnf-TheTrW-IW 
SokllM^Tbe SI||Mlanghtei^-?rhe ■grGatharar-TliePM«- 
The Widowa— The Aoaler^Tbe Lovera-.CaBfaBptk)o-TI* 
Vow— The Departoia-The Retam. *.,««. 

The LIKE and ADVENTURES oT ALEX- 
ANDER SELKIRK I contaitdng flia real hiddettan^eli^ 
the Romance of ROBINSONCRU^B ia ftwadcd: la «IM 
alao the Eventa of hia Life, drawn from «*«*« J?^* « 
traced from hU Birth, in 1676. tiD hb Death, ia 17«. Wtt" 
Appendix, comprising a Deacription of the Wand o tJnmfO ' 
nandea, and some cunoua InfbimatloB relating to Ms Mimlt^ 

Ac Small 8vo. 

By JOHN HOWELL, ^ ^ . 

Editor of tha «* Journal of a Soldier of the Bmbtftat ll^«^ 
mant,** " The Life and Adventnrea of John Nleol, Msriaer." ar. 

Printed ftir OUver and Boyd, EdUborgh} and Geo. 8. 
Whittaker, London* 

ThUdayiapaMkhad,tto,ptkaUl,lla.6d.|laritn^ 

TARDINE and SELRirS*ILLUSTRATIONS 
of O RNIT HOLOGY. Part 4, eoptalniag M Ph i rt. ai i ta t 

Edinburgh, D. Lteiat London, 
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•■• 'the SCOTTISH ACADEMY of PAINTINO, SCOI^ 

TURE, and ARCHITECTURE. . -, ,^^1 

Edinburgh : PuWlihed by Danid Liaara, No. S, 81 IW" 
Streett andto be had of the principa l BookaaPe ia. 

HandaonelT minted, in amall 8vo, with Ten Wam,f^%^ 
, i«-««^ ^^^ EDITION OF ^ ^^^^ 

A NEW SYSTEM of DOMESTIC COO^ 

^^ KRY, formed «>on»ttocli*a of Economy, and sii^ 
fbr Che use of private F^Iteib Co m p ris ing ahothc Art cW 
vlng, Obaervationa on the Manafemeni of the Daby sad rwjj 
Yard; Instnictiooa for Home Brewery, Wintt. 4<^0*bT 
for the Sick, and for the Poor t ««ny very aseftdlU^UMjw 
Recdpta and Directlona proper to be 4lv« to Servana. !»«■ 
Town and Country. To a^hich k prd8aed, an Essay < ■»■> 
tic Economy and Rouaehold ManacenMnt, comprtwrjg^ 
servatiooa wliSch wiU be fonadpazticnlaily uaefol to tka »«» 

of. Family. By.LADY. • ^^^ 

«• Thiaia really one of the mo^pracriaBpy«MlWktota«J2 

which we have aeen on the anUwi. ""^ ^-^^L'^L^C^ 
it, haa not studied how to ft)rm eirpenaive artieitt fei hww" 
tablea. but to combine i l s a aa Bfi with eoonoBnyt •b«Jif^^°g 

dlrectiona in a plain, aenalble manner, that every body 2J2S! 
stand, and theae are cooened not merely to5«*«7' JSIIiS 
tended to a variety of oWeete ta uae to famfflw ;b^^U*^ 

the utility of the wodk ia very much increaaed todsed. -^wi»» 

^'^ted tor John Murray, AlbemariaStre^ ; SoWaholjfJw 
Bookarika and Newsman in England, ScoChnd, and irnM* 

New Edition, _j 

FAMILY RECEIPT BOOK, smdl StqJ iJJ' 

GENERAL NEWSPAPER SALOON, 

BRITISH AND FORwlfN PtJBUC LttRAlT, 

4, Hunter Sqttaia»,Kdlnlmg^. ^. 

A T Ibis EsMbytbmeol, the fi«»L^H!? Jji! 

-^ thiaCICy. tetobaib«i«aanBlereolli^ofJw>^ 

DON. EDISBuRGH. ^'^J^^^^L^i'SSu^ 
and other rwtlWDlCALB,jimm^lm .fJSKfaSi. 

at No. 3. Hunter Square. ^_^ ^^^ 

Sold also by RobertaoB * Alkinaon, Gtoigo^i ^ 



i^'^Si 



Ca-Dnfeibn; Hurat, Chance, & Ca London; ng-Tjjr- 
men. Poatmaatera, Hid daifca oTlbe Bead, lkiw»» 
United KJagdom. 

Prka9d.or8tdmftd,midm»t/rut0r^*^ 

Prlntad bf BAiXAvrryz h /^Pmai^WdrttCL^JJ*^ 



f^^ 



W1E:£KLT REdlST^R OF CftlTIC^SM AND MLLE8 CETTRES. 



ADV£RTJSBMfiNTS, 

OmmmM Witt Snmm, tMmaUnm, wnd Mc Art*. 



IB nndl Bm. Mlh TtD n«H, pin T>- M. 
n NEW XDITIOK OF 

A NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOK- 

'"' CRT, fMBMd BMB iii<M l p>« of EeoaomT. uA •dimed 
raaiiHof frinu ('■BlIiH. CoonrttlBi ilu itaa Att o( Cu- 
I OB dM Mi^HiDMl orUw Ddrr and PniUnr 



■ (Itib to Bmum, both 

Id WnniMMl, smiittiliw D . 
UI^pu&Hlai^ lUHU) ts &• tUUIW 

Bt » LADY. 

■ ' Thb (• rvHr av of Ihc nnC pneUsDr hWU bookt of nr 
MA»tenMB«aMH4«t. TlitLiilT.wfaoln. inrt — 




FAUILT RECEIPT BOOK, anuU 8to, Ti. 6d. 



TliB dar i* pdilUad, ferA 



AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDItTM of 
mTSioLoor. bt p. maoendi. h, d. tthhIiiM 

froa Uh ■'raKb. vllb CotAoui ' ' "' 

iBda.udbcni-* — — — - 



_, of Uia lodn, tb* 

■4 opiTlnii HUM, (laUr mMm* Ih* TolM 
Rt aidMv It d«n >o Dm IMM Hriod of 
— "■^■diaaluiiBindBopMHla ta*» 
_u ___ iHIti >kMi tW tnnk 



iBlsK corfH or Ihnc t>a pcvulu IHi 

V ^"'^ Md flii-iMinf o^ UUrarj/ -*t~^'i 

r Bo twy oBe Infmof FiflDu- 



g^MPSAKE, FOBGET-MR-NOT. SODVE- 

Blmbiia Pltme, Ynti of Ldth Wiilk, nopoctfallT uaouDHi to 
ttePUHU UwitTlTil i>(aUrnaKRlin«tillt)i>l«i|l)ai4MS»- 
ci EWDHit Mt Md Til— ( thu i>ctla«larit)r MpiK Kki wn tB &H 
amytmlKM Tbaai ABBuitaHiiwinTof thrtrTndNO- 
nKtaitiMHputtHtailjrthtKHpHte, vbldi cDaatMDalM 
than iiliiilini luiRb ud tuulilla aMn>liif)i ud (iBtmr- ••— 
warn anu nwllTliif ■Mhon who lute duanfolihadUn 

fail Mndi u Hun H 'La u to 1 gTHi'TUhxi of Book* la n«T 
iliimii— II iif llfiiiiMi. at a ehcaro' nl* tlUB niT iBokH^'— '- 

■ffiiXn nm Hd Nawntar, isn. 



TAH (>■ SHAN TEH 
AHD SQUTKR JOHNNY 

A RK Bw fficbibitinK ■* No. 40, St Aii4re«r 

■'^ S«Hn,ttaoi«tUlbat<i-daak. _ 
— - ipndBntonofMcThnm.aiuilncif A)t|- 



CONSTADLrS MISCKLLUIV. 
VOU XXXlll. 

nikdnhHlNAid,|itiMl»ad.BbMi^, 

XTISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS hi EO- 



jUBtadrBMUHd, 
Tate n and 5t, ihIh lt.,Bt, on Baa pap«, IOl Mail 
A HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in SCOT- 
LAND, sHkc Ui* Hw^uUcfltaniniH and att>Bn,&Dm isa 

bt RODen-r mAHBCRS, 

I ABdioraf'-BMoirofthalUMBaatalTIS.' 

- - - -■ of MtCliaBlic»^'<nMnrof tbilMd- 

— — ' - - - — *^ BPd a lliiilt*<mBmber of 



BmlaJOr — 
I iha cB* Of 

.,, _ MORBISO^ 
alCaodotBEU.'S 



anat uttUtr U atay oae kainloa F 

dBdlDHofJOlBtaHDttalllWmDdUI 

GhaKd M n. nd A., and wlU t» ■ 

MGRAHAirs DISSERTATION 
__jk, R. wd A. inaMa tooAraft 
IkafbanacDBBlai 

DICTIONARY of 

RANKRUPT LAW.Jlnol* 

That hnc Ian PubUibad, and It BUT bi lud af all BoMu^Omi, 
A N«w Editkm, Sunonpod, nilea !•. bouod, of 

The YOUNG SCHOI.AR's ASSISTANT, or 

An INTRODUCTION la ENQLI^H READINB. 

Bf ROBERT CONNEIX. ^ 

A fcw oopto Of tae* of Oa two fiilfcwlng W«ta Muj nyl 

The AMT : ■ Periodical Piper pablithed In 

_^ta>diiri>«llia*«nlBnudlsni In Tn> Saris-Qitd- 

lulaBdMaU. Tb*Oilai»ti (na ' " 

hon Uw BwoilMah et%daiBaD I 
prka, iBUdlB Mb. M- '" 




9 irurlt lot ttimOM 

The THISTLE: ■ Soleeiioo of the Bert 8«ot; 

■h ficnaa, Aodoic and If odanij 



■ Pait, o 



A Pait, 



rBmaTiiMiVn E'lunrton, nla Two SbBUnn and tacMOOa. 

Bdltad l>7 Iha AmhDC of -^^^ XnoKul Ubola SoMM.* 

LITERARY AND EMBELLISHED ANNUALS. 

RobatiDBM>dAlk)liiOB)UT>Ralnd,acaTeltidrilT •V-i!''"" 

of, IbaftiUawIni, vbMi IhtT Sdl to Um T»d**nd to tbe PnbUe 

•«>_u~d.,„«>Kdli)BBjrDrUKlTBr-""— *" 

An vmal <tf tbnk 



oflMlTBmliKa. Thar ana 



elBilTclvCba Aann AuBmalitflbnt. 

THE ANNIVERSARY. Edited by ALLAN 

CUNNINGHAM, la lUt. fli. A m a ga l B i u nt woik— 
The LITERARY SOUVENIR, Rdtttd bT A'^W'g J^*J^ 

Tha rRiENDsHU's or 

Tka AHULBT. Ite 



BtoUand In ITt^ ti »« nadj, and a Bidi 
itma popular and Inianatliw Warki lua b> 
la nvU^Bm, ;ciea eh Mr t«t«M, tlMM-r —-- 
M^cCDa(iUckCo.Blttba(^l and Hunt, C 



Bht I* 0» bfM malbod of ftTtaf hnndU* eOm i 

WOOD, lirllMl«Mnil(>riHH>- ' "-■ '- "■ 

- ta plan iht An, uil tk 



flBBBml PIuHdc md tba tonprcmmgal c€ ml Linjuipl; 
dMlT iDIMtad fM III* •iHnula nrBeatlmL 

6) Sir HENRY ETEUART, But. LUD^ F.IUS.K. 
" Ttit marit ta Iw *— ijp*^ ta tht InfOBiatu Bannct It «uHkL 

>ni, a IhU of onutaa or tsranrtaa Mud 
uu^l ■ iiwit TMd u u md, whkiiiliBaM 
lad Miiqr ku iri, nminnd of tba lUiliUM dicntr' 
to Mrau of *tulilB(.-'M!urtefr Rniln*, Mar 



brttwih 

bnoekafilMFInAi 



ulilu-— Qurtefr Rmlf^Xan* IMS. 



Thlidn, 
SwO 8*0, lOk U , IDiMntal vll^ Bom 

CALMONIA: or, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 

" ABMiHor rvn«.n.ti.>.cn|biAn(i(nT-bMiiit<irilM 




TMtdaTliiniWtfwl. 
r Wn|h A taan, I, Huntn'i Squu*, ud *l, Sana 

. " THE RECEPTION due to the WOHD of 

-* OOD.' A 9BRMON. PicHlwd brftn A* GodKr 
— ilBtlKil for P»BuiUnf ChrbtUn KasvlBdfE. Bt On H«. 
JAMESHBNDEHSON. MlDUtBofRallB. 8td, IM. I>. Sd. 

S. ADVICE to HELIGIOUS INQUIRERS, 

iiwuiiliii HOH of ibi DinmlLls irUng trom the pntmt £ut( 
offaOall. BrJAMES HATHESON, UmlMasfUieOai^ 
DuttlHB. tlmo. Me. li. 

3. THREE ESSAYS on the UNCONDI- 
TIONAL ffieeness of UHOoSPEr, btThohasbrs- 

KMB, b^ AdmM. TbttitiUieB,ltmo,l>atrti,1». 
i. MEMOIR of the Rer. PLINY FISK, A. M. 



S. MEMOIRS of the l«t« MnSUSAN HITNT- 

INGTONaf aauiia,AnKncai OBiMlu of Extneu fmn bn 
dontola^IdOnn: With RBCOMMCNOATORV NOTICES 
|RIIi>R». On MOin ud OOtlDON of EdiobiuilL Thlid 
Uitkiii, IRmo, bondh St. Gd. 



Tim * CuiTT. C 



PnbHibcd b) J( 



WORKS, 

ThcnHn, KdlnbuTgb t nd 

BookM^m, TrcBgito, Olmgaw. 
The fol]o*lB( in oflhred to ToKhcn, Ac, u boiAi txi^nilTelT 
~"^tod for tchoolii, in rnurlubit oat ind KcitMU, ind 
7 chvap I th* VlcnatUt with whkh oeb mip li 1]liutn(*d 

n 1 luUif Impruksi. uid fix 1 pk*ilii( IdM of tkini- 

THE EDINRURGH SCHOOL ATLAS, eon- 

Utntaif 3t H ipi, HMvT of OoofnphT. ud Iiida^ nutlT 
■wtf-bauDd, IlK — ur, Ih* Midi mid tmfuUt. It Sd. luh, 
•■• Tba Edlabuiib Sdud Geoinipbr l> vriHon oiinailj Air 

THE SCHOOL CLASSICAL ATLAS, con< 



ton.ACbaiALEXANDBHWATT. NobUt bousd Id Uaai 

R . B^-na PubUe in bantf (i»nd ibn* Book*, an Ai 

iDd Modm AUii, atlh ■ Tut Boak, at tin my ndvEMl 

at tte. ^iM. OD a M( amniailBm win to AmdI Dnch d 



Bt WlUun HmMs, M, Huonr Slmt, H*ta| 
»ad Jun aa Pn ataa. LoBdcn, 

TALES of ■ PILGRIM; By ALEXANDEB 

In ou Tohmn. p oit Iro. boafdi, i»fc* ItttV 



,H pobHibal, 

'DLACKWOOD'SEDINBURGHHiGAZraS. 

-" NohCXLTLaDdCXLVII. teDofaoibKUR. 




SBbttaBO* of Sh , _.... 

~ IMUoik— u. ni*a~ii lXkm Ibm «Bn,-i1. .. - 
Oitiwi.~V. On tba NothlntMii of Omd Woti^n 
Tba Habfaar^ Tmni. A Tnii Adventui*— vn. 
Hbatnile. By Di Wbatrir.— Vtll. Th* Jwi* laat 
emitted In Hu^a Wncb^UC. An tbou tba MM I 

PiMid fciWUlBiB BlKkinad, Xd]nbiu|hi ■ 



AN Enalish L«dy, reddioK in Gtarfit Stntl. 

wUiet to iwIto Foni TOUNO LADIES to BdaUt^a^ 
UiBtfner, wtiowUltotiwUadtai*TMtTwa|ie«n*at»»>»"!^ 

■pnkBi. Til ibiiiiillilaiil imiiiifal I hn nrrir-^"~ 

1^ will to added lutnetlOH bi tka PtiBoJtartk »;»■' 
' ' '.iDdDnwtB(,(licteiaB(if Os* UoadndadlM? 

H per aannL— No Eilaa. 

Ciidii rfAddre n.OHd T'PMrM'''"."-' '''^ 



AN ACCOUNTrf the EDINEDRGH S8^ 

■^*- SIONALSCHOOUud tb*o«bn PAROCHIUDBn 



TUTIONS for EDUCATION 






tiSSS' 



A LETTER to the RIGHT HONOUIUBU 

■^ JOHN 8AH0N LYNDHURST, U»d MW.Oai*' 
of DWIa^, on Uie AD MINISTRATION ^ JUSTICf I 
WALK BiMUN FREDERICK, EARL CAttDM. 

Edlnburib : PuWtaliad bj CuoMa * Cot Win* rM 
IDd JimeiTuiltwir, Pliwdtui, H ' 



Tbk diT li puUtabad, bl Joha Bard. T, 

Ate* Ui ShlOl^, ItDD, baoDd. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH tXOt- 

* POSITION. By DAVID IKVIKO,LL.D. neBP" 
BdMoD. aometad abd enlanrd. ^ 

■a* SlBcaibapubllealiaBiir^^SaoiwDibnn^*^^ 

thoii and IheoinnotUMPnii. —f'BMfim^^ 
flm, bare bM C^duill^niiMlJITtDC. Kb" w«>e"^ 



OMB, bare bato cnduiU* ■!• 
plaulT ntlMd. and ha beta 

PubKibad by JohB BoTd, 
bo^ QlaiCOW t Waitlay and 



,.,^.,„. „-,-._ ■.oL"l!irwATERLMiw2»i I 
Ju br Robanni A AtUaacn. <Na«o> I WjCiBr, ^ [ 
DubUDi Hiint.ChaiMa.&CO.Liia«riai ■■°T * ' '!T1l 
1. FoilmHlm, IDd Cloifc* oftto Bnal. t""^" 



PriM U. K ai n^H. and tntfA " Ify^' * 
Pcinlad bf Ballasttiii ft C*., Pul^ WMt, <> 



WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arte. 

JiMt pnblUlMd, 
In one thldi Tohune 8to, double columns, priot 14t. botrdi, 

A DrCTIONARY of MEDICINE, designed 

fbr Pof>idar Um, cootaining an Account of Diictm, and 
their Treatment, with DirectkMU tot Adminirtering Mrdlrtne^ 
Ac eu. 

By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. 

PeDoir of the Roval College of Surgeon* of Edinburgh, 

and PhyslcUn Accoudieur to the Edinburgh 

New Town Oinpeoearv* 

** The ohaerrttione on dimate, diet, reftlnen, and tfiemanage- 
mentof infiuits, are Intern' ing and judiciou*. They eoropnae 
all the belt «ttabli«had information on the aubject, and like ••• 
▼enl parts of the worlc. may be perused eren by profeisional 
readers with advantage. To parents, and thoae who hare the 
mp^ntendence of children, tnis work must be a useful guide t 
tn all respects. Indeed, the Dictionary of Dr Maeaulay is calcula- 
ted to gratify rational curinsitY. to enlighten the minds of the 
pvtbfie in general on medical suqiecta, and to dlffkise oorrert m>> 
tions on many topics which are too often disguised in tedinicalU 
ties, or debated by superitition. It is, abq^e all. an eseelient 
nndd >te to erery species of quackery and empiricism.**— Atfln- 
6wr^ Medieai Journal No. 96. 

'« We hare seen nothing of the kind more opposed to quackery, 
or better adapted for eonsultaiton."— Ll^rrofy Omtette, 

** We know not a safer manual of medicine in our langnageii''— 
8eoU TlmeM, 

^ Decidedly the most useful book of the kind which has yet 
been ollbred to the public**— Cakdonian Mercuru. 

Printed /or Adam Black, 97, North Bridge, Edinburgh i and 
Losigman and Ca London. 



This day Is pubttsbad. 



by John Carfirae Ac Son, 3, Dnunmond- 
street, price lis. 



A N ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

-^^ PHYSIOLOGY. Bv K.M\GENDI. lf.D. Translated 
ttam the I'Yeneh. with Cqpioos Notes, Tables, and Illustrations, 
by B. Millinn, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alphabetical 
Index, and EoeraviDgs, greatly enlarged. 

Tbe Analytical diiposition and minuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravings added, greatly enhance the ralue 
of tbto well-known work, and wing it down to the latest period of 
Physiological Scienoc. The editor has spared no pains in endea- 
▼oining to merit that unexampled patronage with which the work 
hna been reedved by the pubhc 

CTILLIE'S LIBRARY, No. 140, High Street, 

Edinburgh, next door to the Commercial Bank. 

T6 tlds Library ererr new work of merit is added as soon as 
fmbOabed. The following have recently been added t—Dr Gran- 
TtVn Kecent Travels to St Petersburg— Bishop Heller's Journey 
throoffh India— Zlllah. a Tale of the Holy Ci^, by the author of 
Bramoletve House— Life In India— Memmrs or Savary, Duke of 
RovigcM-Nollekens (the celebrated Sculptor) and his Times— 
Talcs of the Great St Bernard, (by the Rev. Geo. Croly, author 
ot 3elathiel)— TrUls of life, ii^ the author of De LUl»-The 
Protaetant, a Tak of the Reign of Queen Mary— Man of Two 
I4Tee— Pelham— Sir W. Seotf s Talas of a Grandfsther, 1st and 
9d Scriea— AngkvIrlBb-Judge HaUt Letters Dram the Wcat-> 
O^Uagwood's llemolrSfdEC. — The Annuals, and PerkidioalB, 
Moothly and Quarteriy. 

A large collection of Books on sale, new and second hand, at 
moderate prices— Bihlei Childrens* Books— School Books-Sta- 
tionery. ^^^^^ 

FINE ARTS. 

X\r H. F. BAXTER, 42, High Street, and 9, 

Watcrkw Places begs leave most respectfulhr to return 
his vnfoigned thanks to the Nobility and Gentrr of Seotland in 
Moetal for the very Uod manner in which they have encouraged 
Eim ; and at the ssme time to lutlmate that. In addition to bis 
premises in the High Street, he has opened that large and eran- 
sBodkMli Wareroom, 9. Waterioo Place, where every article con- 
oected with the Art will be got up hi that superior style which has 
already obtained him their decided annrobatlon. 

W. H. P. B. begs farther to state that, in addition to the ex- 
tansHre Collection bekmgfaig to the late J. D. Plerottl. he has 
made several very valuable addltionst and, f^om his connexion 
with Artists fan Paris and Lcndon, various other additions will, 
from time to time, be made to his already extensive Stock.— >A1I 
orders ftom town or country promptly executed. 

FIGURES of aU kinds CLEANED and REPAIRED, on the 



9, Waterloo Place, 
Bdinbttigh, 28th November 18S8. 



TAM O* SHANTER 
AND SOUTER JOHNNY, 

>J^W EXHIBITING at No. 40, St Andrew 

Square, tnm ten tlU four <^dock. 

ThOM statues are the production of Mr Thorn, a natlvt of Ayr- 
shire, a sdf-taught artist, and an immded to be plaeod on Bnn^ 
Moaument, near AUoway Kirk. 

Admitmnce, Uj Season Tlefceta, Sh 6d. 



MY 



Hndioowiy prtatad, fai small 8«o, with Ten Ptales^ ptke Ti^ 0d. 
A NEW EDITION Of 

A NEW SYSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOK- 

BRV, formed upon principles of Economy, and adapted 
fbr the use of private Families. Comprising also the Art of Car- 
ving, Observations ofl the Management of the airy and Pbultry 
Yardt Instructions for Home Brewery, Wines, kc.i Cookery 
for the Siek, and for the Poor i many very useful Miscellaneous 
Receipts and Directions proper to be riven to .Servants, both in 
Town and Country. To which it prefixed, an EsMy on Domes- 
tic Economy and Household Management, comprising many Ob- 
serrations which will be found parUcularly useAd to the Mistress 
of a Family. 

By a LADY. 
** Thto Is really oile of tne most practically useftal books of any 
whidi we have seen oA the sufajiect The Lady, who has written 
It, has not studied how to form expensive articles for luxurious 
tables, but to combine elegance With economy ; she has given het 
directions in a plain, sens*blemaime% that every body can under- 
stand : and thtte are confined not meiely to cookery, but are ex- 
tended to a variety of objects in use in families { by which means 
the utility of the book is very much Increased lndeed.*~fir<H«A 
Critk, 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street t Sokl also by every 
BookseOar and Newsman in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

NewEdltioo, 

FAMILY REC EI PT BOOK, small 8yd/78. 6d. 

This day, ISmOb 7s. boards, 

GRANDFATHER'S FARM; or. Pit- 

tures of Rural Life, 

Contents.— Th» Schoolboy.— The Farm.— The Fireside.— The 
Playmates.— The Delinquent.— The Old Castle— The Bell-Tree. 
—The Seashore.— The Flitting.— The Rocking.— The Trial.-^ 
The Soldier.— The Stendauahter.— The, Egg^atherer.— The 
Pastor.— The Widows.— The Angler.— The Lovers.— Conaump- 
tlon.— The Vow.— The Departure.— The Return. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geoii B. WUtf* 
taker, London. 

This day are published, by W. ^ D. Laing. 49, South BrUge; 
handsnmely printed in f v<ds. post 8vo, prioe £1, 4s. 

ANNALS of the CALEDONIANS. PICTS, 

-**■ and SCOTSi andof STRATHCLYDE, CUMBERLAND,. 
GALLOWAY, and MURRAY. By JOSEPH RITSON, Esq. 
Comprising the Authentic Aimals ofSoottish History previous to 
the period with whidi Lord Haiks commenced his weU4uiows 
and valiuble work. 

Also, latdy published, 

EARLY METRICAL TALES; indudinff 

the History of Sir Egeir, Sir Gryroe, and Sir Gray SteU. WUk 
VroiUiMi^iect and Vignette, Extra boards, 9s. 

ELEMENTS OF THEORETICAL ME- 
CHANICS; being the Substaneeofa Course of Lectures on Stft. 
ties and Dynamics. By THOMAS JACKSON, LL.D. Profe«or 
of Natural Philosophy in the Uniycnity of St Andrews. Boards, 
108.6d. 

In the Press to be handsomdy printed in f vols, poet 8vo, 

THE POEMS OF WILLIAM DUNBAR ; 

to which are added, the POETICAL REMAINS of several of 
his CONTEMPORARIES. 

KNOWLES' NEW COMEDY. 



Jut pubUsbed, price 8s. fid. 

THE BEGGAR'S DAUGHTER of BETHNAL 

GREEN. A Comedy, hi Five Acts. 

By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES, 

Author of <« Virgioius," «• Caius Gracchus." and «« William TeU." 

Printed for Richard GrifBn dc Co. Public Library, 6i, Hutche- 

SOB Street. Glasgow} Constable ft Co. Edinburgh i W.F.Wake- 

man, Dubllnt and Basil Stewart, London. 

NEW YEAR'S PRESENT. 

Early In December will be published. 
Embellished with a line EngravtDf of MisaE.Patoo, 

NoTLoT 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

'^ Edited by GEORGE LINLEY, Esq. Author of •« Songs Of 
the Trobadure," *' They say My Love is Dead.** fte. 

The First Number will contain an Overture, and a variety of 
Songs, Trios, ftc original and selectedi among these, a few old 
and beautiAil Airs, hitherto little known,— one or two Songs titm 
the Works of Sir Waller Scott, now Erst adapted to Muale,— and 
some of the finest Scottish Mdodiea, arranged expressly tor this 
PubUcatloo, and for the most part with new and chataetaiisiie 
words. 

The Work will be completed in Two Folio NnmbMS, each 
embellished with a Portrait, and oontainhig about Eighty Plates 
of Music, handsomely engraved, and printed on surernne peper. 

Price each Number, to Subscribers, (their etw i e s eontalning 
Proof Impressions of the fortmita,! 12s. s— to Non^ubseribera, 
15a.— No copies oan be sokl under Ids. after the 1st January. 

Orders for the .Work received by J. Lothian, 4i, StAndraw 
S(|uare, Edhiburgh; R. Ackennann, Strand, Lowlooi J. M. 
Leckie^ Grafton Sbeat, Dublin. 

No. II. win eontain a Portrait of MiM Noel. 
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THE SDlMBtniGR LITBftARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



■if rt li 



Small 8TQ, lOi. 6dn IBttttnted with mnncrouf fingimTiogi on 

Wood, 

CALMONIA : or, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 

A Sffriet ot CooTOMtions on the Azt of Flr-flthliig for th« 
nediM and Tuletiei of the Sahno, and on the habUa of theM 

By An ANGLER. 

" Our modem Plaeator to one DunlUar eqaally wifh the world 
of booki, and thoae high drdes of aoeiecy whidi, in our age, aiia- 
loeraticalTjr shut agahut the pretensions of mere wealth, open so 
readihr to distinguished talmts and aoqulrements. His lange, 
therenre, both of et^ojawnti and Inatnwtiao, is tu wider than 
that of Isaac Walton. 

** The instntetions and InfonnatioB imparted to Angtera, are, 
as we may balieve, equally clear. authcntSe, and entoteming. 

'* A Tery great number of curious Ikets ooncendng the natural 
history of flshsa, are here recoroed, and tb» high scientific cha- 
racter of the Author to an ample pledge for their aocuncy.*— 
QuMfterfy Rtviewt tost Number, 

Printed for John Murray* Albenaile Stnct 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER^ 

SECOND SBRIES. 

Thto day were published. 

In 5 tola. I8rao» wiih Bngrartaigs, prlee 101. OL9 

A SECOND SERIES OP 

HTALES of a GRANDFATHER, being Stories 

tsiceb firom the History of Scotland, (from the Accession of 
Jamea the First of England to the Union of the Kingdoms.) 
Br Sir WALTER SCOTT. BartT^ 
Printed for Gaddl and Co. Edinburgh} and SimpUn and Mar- 
stelULoodon. 

Of whom may be had, 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER, First Series, 

amewfdUion, Svoto. lOs. 6d. 



SECOND EDITION, WITH IMPORTANT ADDITIONS. 

PnbUshed tiito day. in 8vo,ilhMtrated by Ten Plates, 16s. bd*. 

T^HE ELEMENTS OF NATURAL FHILO- 

-^ SOPHY, by JOHN LESLIE, Sao. Profcasor of Natulal 
PhOoaophT in the tlniverslty of Bdlnbnrgn, and Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Institnte of France. VoL First, induing 
" ^ ~* ~ and Hydrostatica. Seeond Edttton, oorraoted and en- 



Abo, lately pttbUibed, by the same AuttKir, . 
RUDIMENTS Of PLANE GEOMETftY,in. 



dndteff Geometrieal Aaalyais, and Plane Trlgooomeiiy. De- 

slcned^eUeiy for PrnllMsluiB 

Cuts. 8to, tfc 6d. boarda._ _ , 



Men* Uluatxated by n 



PutaUshedbyOUverandBoyd^Edlabiiii^t and Geo. B» Whit- 
taker, London. 



Thtodaytopublkhed,in8yo, fd Edition, Price 7s. 6d. 

A UNIVERSAL PRAYER: DEATH; A 

^^^ VISION of HEAVEN; and a VISION of HELL. 

POEMS, 

ByROBERT MONTOOMERY, 

AttOor of **The Omniprceenoe of the Debty," ke» he, 

" R B'^a great and an eztraor^nary performanoe, and win 
much extend Uie Dune so Imly deserved by its Authoc'V-Xtterafy 
Qautte. y 

^ Abo, a new edition, pnce 7a. 6d, of 

TftE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY. 

London t Printed for Samuel Maunder. 10, Neiraate Street t 
and sold by John Andonon, jun. 65, North Bridge Street, Edin- 
burgh. 

Of whom also may be had, 

CONVERSATIONS ON GEOLOGY; 



Ow n w isiu g a fkmiMar explanation of the Huttonian and Werae* 

rian Systems t tl 

Penn ; and the late disooveries'df Professor Buckland, Maocnl- 



the Mosaic Geology, asexpMned by Mr Granville 



loch, and others. With Engravings, price ^9^ 6d. bds. 
Abo, Just pubUdiM, price 3s. Sd. half-boond, 

1. THE YOUNG LADIES' PRACTICAL 

GUIDE to FIGURES and ACCOUNTS. 

By J. MORRISON, Accountant, 
Andkor of ** The Elements of Book-keeping," Sk, See, 

Nearly ready for'pulriioation, 

9. The WANDERER'S LEGACY, a CoUeo- 

tldi of Poems ; by Catherine Grace Godwin; Dedicated, 1^ Per- 
mission, to W. Wordsworth, Esq. 1 voL post 8vo. 

S. WHAT is LUXURY ? Bv a Lay Observer. 

1 VOL poet Svo. 

4. CHURCHYARD GLEANINGS aDdEPI- 

ORAMMATIC SCRAPS. ByW.PuOeyn, ISnu^ price 5f. 

Abo to be had asabovcw 
A graat Ttflety of LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTS, eolonied 
MEDALLIONS for Scrap BookSb SOMB^ Itet UTHOORA^ 
PaiO DRAWING BOOKJSt ko, 
Mk North Bridge Street, 
lstDee.inn. 



THE KEEPSAKE. 
nPHE PUBLISHERs"ofthi8 SPLENDID and 

HIGHLY POPULAR ANNUAL, have now nmdi phnaie 
in announehig. that hi a Few D^ni they win be abb to tapiilj the 
unprecedented demand ftxr it from all psrtsof the kinrioo. Or- 
ders ftom the Trade hi Seothmd win beeucBled wMithelHt 
possible deby. 

65, St PauTs Ct iui t hyaid , 
Dee.l,lSf8. 

LODGED PORTRArrs 

PERSONS aLUSTRIOUS IN ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH 

HISTORY. 

A NEW EDITION of this ipleodid Nitioml 

Work having become necessary in oonsequenee of tbe wy 
great demand for the work, the Plates of the recent cditioB km 
been destroyed, nd New Plates haTc been enfrsved in thcinat 
style of the art The first Number will be publidied la Jmory. 
Prospectuses may be had of William Talt, 78, Prinoc^iStat, 
who will show specimens of the work, and tranaDlt iMtssfly to ' 
London tiM snbsolptiont of the nobility and fcatry of Seomi, 
ao as to secure tiiem ear(Sy tajprosiras of the plates. 

Published this day, 
Kb one titMk 8vo vohunok priee ISb 

■RLEMENTS of GENERAL and PATHOLO- 

-^ GICAL ANATOMY, adapted to the present stale of Kbdv- 
ledge in that Science. 

By DAVID CRAIGIE. M.D. 
Adam Blade, Edinburgh ; and f.nngman and CaLoBdOBi 

This day, man Svo, 5e. boaid^ 
THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEX- 

ANDER SELKIRK I containii^ (he res) IncHcoti 1900 
which the Roanance of ROBINSON CRUSOE is (beaded: Is 
whidi also the Events of his Life, drawn tram aothenticioeiwi, 
are traced fVom his Birth, hi 1676. tiU his Death, inim ITdb 
an Appoidix. comprbhig a Description of the Island of Jioa F(^ 
nandei, and some curious Information relating to hti Shi^naiai 
&c By JOHN HOWELL. Editor of the •'Joainal of s Soldier rf 
the Seventy-first RegimcBt,* <• The Life ai^ Adventom of Jota 
Nicol MMiner." Sec 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, EdiBbnxBht and Ge& B. Wtii- 
taker, Ixmdon. 

In one vohime Svo, 10s. 6d. boards, 

T|I8C CURSES on SOME IMPORTANT 

•*^ POINTS of CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE and DDTT. Br 
the Rev. ALEXANDER STEWART. Mtadsterof Do^ 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh i and Gea&Wkl> 
taker, London. 

Second EditSon, ffres^ improved and enkugsd, 

with Plistea, Svo, 

Dedkated (by PermissSosi) to His M^esty, 

PLANTER'S GUIDE ; or, a Pndkil 
Essay on the bsat method of giving immediate cAd ft 
WOOD, by the removal of large Trees and Undsrvood : b^ 
an attempt to place the Alt. and that of general Arbarieaknic OS 

physiolpgicel and fixed prindpies, inteiapened with obiemtiM 
on general Planting, and the improvement of real Laadseire: 
chiifly faitended fbr the climate or Scotland. 

By Sir HENRY STEUART, Bart. LL.D., F.ILSJE. 
" The merit to tie assigned to the ingeniaas Barernt If eaHn 

by the character of his Ascovery, rdtaig tosnchateeias^ 
branch of the Fine Arts, as thatof crealfaigoriBpnviatiMMf 
Landscape. He has taught a shoR road to an end. whidisaoa 
all land proprietors, poeaessed of the slightest deneeof wM. 
must be desirous of atudnfaw.**— QMorfrri^ Review, Mfcft 18» 
Printed fbr John Murray, Albemarie 9ieet 

HINDMARSirS JUVENILE ELOCUTI^I^* 



Just puUfffaed, In IteiOk pdee fs. Sd. booad. 



THE 




L e eeon a Pronoonctaig and Expiantory V u i a l m l si f, » ** ^^ 
Mr Walker's Syetem. By J. H. HlNDMARSfl, TeedMr" 
Elocution, Perth Academy, Compiler of '* The Rhelariesl B^a* 

er,* '* Rhetorical 1 ilaloanes,** dke. . ^ 

Edfaibuigh : PubUAed by Stizltaf and Sjnnyi aadGe^Otfi 

and Company, London. 

Edhibnr^: Published Ibr the Ptoraietoe^ every SstardsyliMB' 
ing, by CONSTABLE & Ca W, WATERLOO PLACll 



Sold also by Robertson & Atkinson, Glasgow I W. Cvryi 
CobDuMint Hant,Chanee,dk Co. London} ai>dpy«_^^ 
men, Portinasters, said deika of the Aoad» ooeapffa w 
IhilMl KingduBS. 
* FffcrSA or atmtped, mmi miJHtilff^ l^ 

Printed by BALLAMtnia Si o».«PaaIii 

> ' I I I l i I .A— .1*— 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Omneeted wUk Science, Literature, and the Arte. 



THE NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, 

^ No. 8, to pobliahed thb day. 

Lomlon: Printed for Savkpsbs and Ottlsy { Sold alio br 
ConnAMLm and Ca, Edinburgh; J. Cummino, DubUn; and 
lU other BookaeUen. ^^ 

This day ii pabUahed, 
By JOHN BOYD, 37, Oeocge Street, 

THE BIJOU FOR 1829. 

With EkrCB besntiftil KngraTings, and bound in rich Crmuon 

SUk, with gilt leaTee, prioe Ifk 

T BOYD hms jast received additioDal sapplies 

'^ • oTthe followinu ANNUALS for 18» :-- ^,^^^„^ 

I. THB ANNIVERSARY, edited by ALLAN CUNNING- 
HAM. Prioe One Guinea. ^,,„«««.««. 

II. THE LARGE PAPER COPY of the ANNIVERSARY, 
vfth Proof Impreaions of the Plates. Price L.S, ISk 6d. 

IIL THE FORGET-ME-NOT. Price Hfc 

IV. THE FRIENDSHIPS OFFERING. Priee llfc 

V. THB AH U LET. Price ISi. 
VL THB GEM. Price ISt. 

VH. THE WINTER'S WREATH. Price lU. 

VIIL THE JUVENILE FORGET-ME-NOT. Priee Ta. 

IX. THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Price 8a. 

X. LE PETIT BUOU, in French. Price 8a. 



FINE ARTS. 

W H. F. BAXTER, 42, High Street, and 9, 

' • Waterloo Place, begt leave mo^ ren>ectnil]y to icturn 
hbttofeigned thanks to the Nobility and Gentry of Scotland in 
ffOBoal for the very kind manner in which they have encouraged 
mm : and at the same time to intimate that, in addition to nis 
pnmiiai fai the High Street, he has opened that large and com- 
modious WaienMMn, 9. Walertoo Place, where every article cpn- 
nectcd with the A.rt will be got up in that superior style which has 
already obtained liim their decided approbation. 

W. H. F. B. be«ts fkrther to state that, in addition to the ex- 
tensive CoUectiom bekxighig to the late J. D. Pierotti, he has 
nadesiveml verjr valuable additions; and, ftwn his connextep 
with Artbti in Pauis and London, various other additions will, 
from thne to tim<«, be made to his already extensive Stock.— All 
ordmlkomtowm or countnr promptly executed, ^^^^ 

FIGURES of ail kinds CLEANED and REPAIRED, on the 
most moderate terms. 

9, Wa:!terloo Place, 

Bdhibuiih, S8th November 1828. 

Seoond XdltSon, greatly improved and enlarged, 

with Plates, 8vo, 

Dedicated (by Permission) to His MiiJesty, 

THE PLANTER'S GUIDE ; or, a Practical 

bsay on the best method of giving hnmediate efltoct to 
WOOD, l^ the removal of faurge Trees and Underwood : being 
so attempt to plaee the Art, and thatof general Arboriculture, on 
phyriolo^cal and fixed principles i interspersed with observations 
cngCBCfal Planting, and the hnprovement of real Landscape: 
c^iay intended fbr the climate of Scotland. 

By Sir HENRY STEUART, Bart. LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
" The merit to be assigned to the ingenious Baronet is exalted 
b]r the character of his discovery, relating to such a fasdnatina 
Ivuwh of the Fine Arts, as that of creating or improving actual 
I'Udseape. He has tau^t a short road to an end, whidi almost 
•n land proprietors, possesicd of the slightest degree of taste, 
Buiit be Mrous of BXUan\MJ'TQuarterty Review, March 1828. 
Printed for John m ureat, Albemarle Street. 

This day. 
SmaQ 8vo, lOa. 6d., iOiMtrated with numerous Engravings on 

Wood, 

SALMON! A: or, DAYS of FLY-FISHING. 

A Series c^ CoovervatioQs on the Art of Fly-fishing for the 
jnMes and vaoeties of the Salmo, and on the haluts of these 

By An ANGLER. 
" Our modorn Fiacator is one familiar equally with the world 
« books, and those high circles of society which, in our age, aris- 
tocraticiUly shut against the pretensions of mere wealth, open so 
l^^J to distinguished talents and acquirements. His range. 
ypc'Hwe, both of enioymenU and hutruction, is far wider than 
«« of I«ac Walton. 

The instructions and information imparted to Anglers, are, 
*• we may bdieve, equally elear, authentic, and entertaining, 
lit J ^ ^^ great number of curious facts concerning the natural 
"^'^onr of fbhes. are here recorded, and the high scientific cha- 
^"^ of the Author is an ample pledge for their accuracy."— 
V«arfer(jf lUvlew, last Number, 

Printed fov JoBjr Mubaat, Albemarle Street 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KING. 

rONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of ORIGI- 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS in the Varioua 
Departments of Literature, Science, and ttu Arts. 

«' A real and existing Library of iiseAd and entertaining know- 
ledge."— LKfTsry Gautte. 

CONST ABLrS MISCELLANY, bdng intended foriUI agee 
as well as ranks, is printed in a style and form which combine at 
once the means of giving much matter in a small space, with the 
requisites of great deamess and fkcillty. 

The Proprietors of this most vahuble Work beg to call the nob* 
lie attention to tJie annexed List of what have been publi^ed. A 
volume, containing as much as a thick 8vo, is pubUshed every 
Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d. cloth boards ; or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Alao, in order to 
suit the convenience of all parties, it may be had in WcekW Pwts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume.) price Is. each. Each Work is 
complete in itself, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh: Conbtablb tc Co., 19, Waterloo Plao^ and 
Honar, Chance, & Co., London. 

LIST of WOMCS ALBXADY PUBLISH SD. 
Vols. I, 2, tc5. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. Mubbay. F.R.S.E. 

5. MEMOIRS of LAROCHEJAQUELEIN. With a Prefiuie 
and Notes, by Sib Waltxb Scott. Bart. 

6 and 7. CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. By Abobbw 
Cbichtoit. 

8 and 9. SYMES* EMBASSY to AVA. With a Narrative of 
tike late Military and Political Operations in the Birman Empire. 

10. TABLE-TALK I or Selections ficom the Aha. 

IL PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

12. SELECTIONS of the most Remariuble Phenomena of 
Nature. 

IS and 14. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

15 and 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND, in 1745. By Ro- 
BBBT Cbambbbs. Author of " Traditions of Edinburgh," dec. 

17. ROBERTAS NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, by Gkobob Moib, Esq. 

20 and 21. ILLUSTRATIONSof BRITISH HISTORY. By 
RicRABo Thomboh, Esq. 

22. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and LITERATURE, for 1827. 

23. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. O. Lockrabt, 
LL.B. 

24 and 25. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. G. 
Bkll, Esq. 

26. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the VeDemble 
Archdeacon Wbanoraii. 

27 and 28. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

29 and 3a A TOUR in GERMANY, JM. in 1820, 1821, 1822. 
By Johm Rubsbll, Esq. Advocate. 

31 and 32. The REBELLIONS m SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, ftoro 1638 to 166a By Robbbt CRAMBBBa, Author 
of " The Rebellion of 1745." 2 vols. 

83. 34. and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Em- 
pire in the East, to the period of the Frendi Revolution. Trans- 
lated from the French of C. G. Koch. By Ahobbw Cbichtoit. 
2 vols. 

WOBIC8 IN THB pbbss. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY throuffh 
Rusria and Siberian Tartary ; Arom the Frontier of China to the 
Froaen Sea, and Kamtchatka. By Captahi J. D. Cochbakb, 
R. N. 2 vols. 

2. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, aqd Modem. 
By J. S. Mbmbs, LUD. Author of " The Life of Canova," ^ec. 
1 vol, 

8. HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from its esUblishment in 1326 to 1828 1 oomprisinB a Prelimi- 
nary Discourse on the Arabs, and also the Life of Mahommed i^id 
his Suocessoia. By Eowabo Upham, Esq. Author of ** Rame* 
ses,"&c 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parta 
of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Dbbwxmt Cphway, 
bq. 2 vols. 

5. HISTORY of tl)e REQELI^IONS iQ IREI^AND in the 
yean 1798 and 1803. 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



A NEW EDITION O 



A NEW SVSTEM OF DOMESTIC COOK- 

BRV, flmHd upon rtimttiti of Enmoair, ind (dapud 
* "" ' iiitc Fuo^M CempriiiDislKtiiaJkrlofni- 



tiiiC, OtHmOn OB dH Mmmmubi otih« I 'ihT and PnuKn 
Yu4i IrMnielka for HoDTitonHt*, Wtno, ici Otaktit 

&iUMSWk,iHllotlh>Poiii J — J — ^ ■ ■■■— " 

BcuipO ud DhteUaH prap>i Is bt clTn m Brnuti, bolh in 
Town tod GotiDITT- 7o vllkh Ij ptrfixed, ad Kmml on Dnmrt. 
tic EcooomT uhI nouiahold HaiuMBtDI, eooiiritlM taMBj Ob- 
■vTfttbni wbkb *U1 be fijund punmlutr uivnil to ue Hlf LfHi 



■hkh vahneHoiaaltitnbJvct Ths Ladr, who I 
It. lui not UndUd havtobnn n^m^n wdcl* biiuxunna 
tdria, bat u eonbtM (iMiKe with atoognji i ih* lui ptia hw 
dlnetioof la ■ pWn, •auiHcmuiiai, thutRiT bodj on undB- 
idndi udUkwinamflnodmliBBrriy tooBkvrw, butanvi- 
taodtdloiTHtMioriitlnliiauMiafcmlbMi by whMmwna 
tb» iitJUQr of ttM boot ti wrj math IncnnnJ lodMd.*— BrtfM 
OUIc 

PiUttd for Jon Udbut, ARauik SnMi Bold iko b) 
•nrr BookKlkt nd Naimnu Id Bnglmd, Seatlnd, lad [nUnd. 

PAUILY BECEIPT BOOK, nuU 8vo, Ti. 6d. 



CHARLES MACKENZIE, 

t, W<B IU|'M«i fitnn, (Comw of PrbiEiri StnM.) 

TJESPEtri'FULLY Inthnitei, thgt he hat] 

-**■*.! PuhUrt*!. LIST of. 
aTilNDAKU BOOXfi, DOW on 
nif Low Prim iflludi •mongi 

Hum »Bd_3iiiDilft^'Bii^«d, isto^. SKk boyda, L-t, 1 



"S^.-if 



ud Pbillipi'l ITM lo 






Usalui't •dUloo. ilifua* bwiad iB m 
L-f, llM.ed. Doic'i ED|lUiCluris,wl 
Plndeiii uxl ottwii» from detigat by Cof] 

Ttw LM nuiy b* had, «r9A(, at l)ii 
mt 10 U»«DiBiti7liri«iai or 1^ pc 



Ttili day kpaMWad, by Jtmu Cianui k S< 
niaM, prtcB fU 

A N ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

''*' PHYSIOLOOY. Bt »'. HtOBNDI. M. D. TnndMcd 

by e. HilllKu, 'h. D. tilled edltloii. wUh ■ hw Alptubntcal 
lodEi, And ED^Tivlnfi^ P™^7 mbiofld. 

Th« ArwIyticaJ dit^oncn vid mbiutJBCia of the Iniln. the 
DumcTDiunotHuid cngiBruiu Addsd, gnatly «atuiia thv Tilut 
oTthli weK-kiwn WDik, udbtliif It duirQ u [h* IUfu pcikid sf 
Phy>toLD8l<!al Scimct^ Tbc edltur hv ipajcd no palni In rodn- 
fouriiu ta maltibaf oBoiainplDd lUnoafo wttli vbicfa Ibe wDik 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 
TfabdaylipoWlibid,pTlnI>.6d. kBb toaidii tuimnm 

TTISTORY of the REVOLUTIONS io EU- 

-*"*- ROPK, (ram lb* Bubnnloa of Uw Buoiu ^ailia In lb* 
Wot, m lta> AMIcalion or Boniicvt*. 

. ^c-W. KOCIL 

CRICHTON. 

liiiciluivTr' 
Mtabarfh : Pitettd ftir CmrnABiB and Co. i md HD«n> 



Family tba Tblrty-founb Voluma ol 



a. and Co. Leaden. 



HIR BEHKNl mOHNXSa TI 



Jatf —Mb b ad. In Igam. i 1 i tmH y Boaad la Htt, Mw IfcH. 

THE GOLDEN LYRE ; or, SpMlnS dnk 

FofU of Eafland. Ptaaag. Ganaaay. and Italy, la ik 



ytartjt 



,».- B— ..-»—■ ..<"-./ —~^' « - -Jiqur aod bHalUrir a^ 
ureflliic nitnn. Tliii nanlty li inStlad • Tbf OaMfa Lin; 
■nd ctnlalnt ipvchnm of tha niDat popubc noHry c4 da hn 
gnalEiirapflaaBounlrin — EiiglAAd, tnbce, Gafmaay. ^ hiir 
-^rlntfd In the orWnal laaipuun. and tUtofftSfr hi fok. 
«wt of thli Khifu&rifadfaof typoHrapfay b T(ni^i«lii 
,.__. -■— '■--'■lUanaJlyannicB' -.-/-_.- 



weUnktllkeaK, 
Itailvi iiiitKiii Flo*. 



lolnfMa whieb, il tlia pnU 






D HARE Boots, PAUPHLET^ 



PATALOGDE of m VmliuUe ud SeVd COl- 
^ LECTION of BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, TRACTS. H H 
Vailoiu LauBuaa; onw on Bala, at th« PnvaaBaiA fcr lUiQ 
Uonn, MJUt?k STBVGNSUN, HT. Prtmrfrtma. 
In ah CatalOfEua alll ba fbund. a grcal raility of Raif, Cal- 

Hon of Woilli rdalinc to Ihe HiMoiy. AnUqullw. Piaw. h* 
tfy. kc*cc<Scoilu>di fraaitlwLlbnrlNoftlwkMbktf 
Hyndtbcd and Han, aod other EBlaeat CoUacton. 

CaukKuei. (niloe Two ShIIUan, ntunied lo Pim*— i.l a 
b> had ai iho PUct of Stit. UTr^ncCi SItrI i i*d tf Ban 



as. In pnanUnn thti r 
etfully boi Ihte to toi 



'£SS\ 



tha Hlataiy and AniliBltinof Smlud— Hwi aay ht kaiMin 
pnbliAlM^ And at uwre aia only ilBitla coplc* of iba Bta m 
taraud PsMlcatlow, h* taqucata iba <«ly oiden tt bli r^^ \ 
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fODNSKLS for tbt SANCTUARY tnd f" 
^ CIVIL LiPGi or, Dtaeoune* to Vaitow CIvi li *• 
ChaiEh and la SoeMyi 

By HeNKY BILPRAaK, 



If atnn may ba had, by tha lama Aallut, BBbnl 
with tba abora, 

DISCOURSES on the DUTIB3 UidCOXSO- 



PRACTICAL DISCOURSES, fniCTdd » 

promnla Iha Imprormvit aad H a ndwa a of *li» V<r" 

AOUrDB to the LORD'S 7ABL8, fa ** 

atacbatleal Fans. ISnw, «d. 



EdlaboHh: PublUbed hit Ite PmnlaMh a«vy SUJiidaM** 
taif, by CONSTABLE & CO. U, WATERLOO pUCIi 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

CmmeeUi with Science, Literature, and the Arte, 



BATTLE OF NAVARIN. 
GRAND NEW PERISTREPHIC PANORAfifA. 



Oa Slat Dcembtr win be pabUilMdt 
No. I. of 

THE NEW SCOTS MAGAZINE. 



THE OM Soot<i MaoBsine bemi to be |mblith«^ 

fai Janoftrf 173<). aad H emtfniMd to mlrt, with varlnus 
■rwitfMW by the publie. until Jane 18S6. when It exptrcd. not 
ntfttf n • mptauf pabHcstion. but In *plfk m ««U m In Conn. 
Iti plac* hat not vnee bc«n MippHed. 

It b peeuilaiif agrcenble tn thow «hoh«Te undertaken tl»e ta«k 
tB bt attired, thut the *• Nnur Scots MAOASiirn" will not eome 
taXDrivakhhi with anf other periodical work now puMlahed In 
Scati nd. Ill main object 1« to embody, in an unex|icnilve and 
eoamioit form, the annali iff our titmn, and e«prelallv thoae of 
Mtr «w« timniri/. The la«t volume of the Edinbunrn Annual 
RntiMar was for the fear 18f6. The purpoaet. therefore, with 
vbieh the " New Soots MAOASurs** has beni eoab.lahed, U to 
mppif the vidd ci«atcd by the rc»«atiao of that work, and of the 
fflnner Soots Magaaine. It will be publUhed onee a^fortnlaht i It 
•ill eoaChln to each number about as much leaer^pma at the or- 
dinary BMtt^ of two newspapers, and will ero^waor— 

(st, A Hictorleai Rejfister «if the Leading Eveals Ibr tiie Ps- 
ilod bctwhct the publkition of each number. 

M. ImfMMtant PnbHe Doeomenta, such a« trestles. nanldM- 
too, prodamationa, and other autrentie mnotaneota. whieh eon- 
ttttsta the moit ▼ Suable materials of history. 

Sdly. Mlseellaoeoua Ksasysooso^eetaof snsefaland hita isat 
iac aatttre. to rrgsTd to every thtof eooneeted with the real b«- 



and oskHtiofi of society. 

ithhr. Notleos of New Bk^u. with Remaiks rather soslytiosl 
Ami disenrrive, and Extracts from Works ol Merit. 

Sthlj. A ChrookUe, in which will be rcoor ed the most imror* 
tut or our domes- ^e oreurrenocs the P r oeasdinfs to our Coarta 
ofuv. isosr Ecclesiastical Judlfstorics, and to the diflbrent 
emmoss. of Seotiamd, whidi seem V* dassrve notiee <*r ramam- 
biaace. kwhidlnf .<»tatiatteal Inlbimatlaa worthy of p ts > e i osttoa. 
Obituary, 4kc 

6thly.' A Oeners3 Sketch of eventa to other countries, not IbU- 
iocwithin the scope of our Hisrorlcal Rrgitter. 

Thk is an nutiintf of »hat is propnaed ; and every exertion shall 
bt msietn III it mp in sim4i a roanne aa may warrant the eoo- 
ttoctnrs of tiiis ^9oA to hope for approbatloa. 

Ordfisforthls VITork may be transmitted to the ofllee of W. D. 
Soorr, th> PuMislier. No. 5, Ntirth St Andrew's Street, Edin- 
tenth, and to all Booksellers to town ami country. 

Back Number of the •• Nsur Scots MAOAsiirs^ will eontsto 
tiirae dMstsof letter-preas, ck«ely printed, price Is., neatly stitch - 
fdfaiacever, on 'whieh Advertisements will be pubilahed at the 
ordinary rates. Teie usual deduetkm will be given to Subreriban 
»fcn pay "cr adva^we. 

Copies for the oountry will be sent to the ehlef Iowm to sseh 
oaatv, free of exyania. to the Hutiaeribera. CommnnleatloDs far 
Uw> Editor to be acnt (poet paid) to thtf oOoe of tiie Pubhaher to 
Wnboiih. 

N. B. A SUPPLEMENT to the first No. will eontato FULL 
RBP0RT6 of t-^e inte-eatlng Trial before the Court of Bxche- 
4aer. batwtxt Ooddard and oUiera. and the Magtatratea of Edin- 
Mfih. with Rgard to Burgh Aeoounta.<-anirof the Trial of 
Burke for Murder, to the Coun of Jvaddary, upon the Sith 
iaitsiii. 



HOMI 



Thia day b published. 
In two votomca oeUvo, price 18t. botrdib 

RKI ODYSSEA GKJECE et LATINE, 

BMH. Annotationesque. ex Nolis nonnullia Manuaeriptia 
f SAMUELE CLARKE, S.T.P. Relictis. pirtim ooUeetas, ad- 
)Mlt. Samusls CiMRKs, SRS. EditloSexta. 

Londtei: Iirpeosto L4>KOMAir 9t Soci O. B. WHiTTAKni 
^OttBT - CHOLCY ; SiMPKiM Ac Mahsrall t T. dr J. Allmaw t 
2* ^'owiB A Co : et fidinburgi, bTiiu.i]r« A KsvirjiT i et J. 
FAiasAiRir. 

*•* This BtttioD haa been esrefbUy eompsrad with the Obsw- 
^1 BdiUoo, and also collated with the laat Edition by Wolf, 
■y A. CnAio, A.M.. and it la hoped will be found the moat oor> 
(^et hitherto printod. 

Where abo may be had, new sdlHonB of 

^1 HOMEHl ILIAS GK^CK et LATINE. 
Kx Racenskme et cum Notia SAMtntLis Clabu, 8.T.P. S vola. 
**^ price 18a. boaida. 



^ HOMEHl ILIAS, pure Greek; ISmo, 6a. 

OQUIld. 

3. HOMERI ILIAS, Greek and Latin. 9 vols. 

'^ Kb. bound. 

*«• These edlttooa are all prtatedf s taeaotyp e ) from the text of 
u|* Oasimi.LB HoMBB, Oxford, 1800, and have undorffane a 
™^iaugb reviml slnee the plataa were caat, and a few errora that 
Md Mped the arat editor, now eonectpL—FUr DiMin en Me 



The P rupil etoi * . (the orlgtasl tevantors of the Perlstrephle 
Panorama) have the honour most TCep«ctArily to ann nnoe to 
the Nobility and PubUe of Edinbiirgh snd its Vicinity, that they 
have brought from London, and Opened for BthtWtioa, to the 

ROTUNDA, MOUND, 

(which they hove elefantly fitted up fortfae porpoaeb) their e»- 
tiraly New and Bxtanaive Hbtorteal Pbbistbbpbic Pavobajuu 

or TBW views or thb 

BATTLE OF NAVARIN, 

Fought on the 90th Octobrr 1827, 

In the Harbnor of NAVARIN, to the Morsa, between the Fleeta 
of BRITAIN, PRANCE, and RUSSI \, oomMned a ainst those 
of TURKEY and BOVPT, to whieh Battle tiie two latter Fleeta 
itly annihilated. 



Pstoted by British and Foreign Aitiola, from the OflMal PlsiM, 
die. Under the direettoo of LORD VISCOUN V INOBSTRIB, 

Tto whldi are added* 
TWO YIBWa OP THE SPLENDID AlTD AXCIBVT 

CI VY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

(So toteraating at the pr wan t moanaat,) 



Painted from Drawinp taken on the Spot, by Oaptala Smith, 
R. N., Hydragrapher to the Admiralty. 

The whole sceompmled byaPuU MILITARY BAND, whiah 
gives s oamideto aanaation of reality. 



Obobb or THB SimjBCTS ABO Musical AcooMPAirtMBirr. 

L-- The Haibour, Bay. and Totn of Navartn. aa they appear, 
ed prior to the Battle, with the whole of the Tureo-Bgyptlan 
Fleet, lying at anchor to order of BactlOi^Musle, « Turkish Air.'* 

II.— The Combined Fleeta of Britata, Franee, and Russia, en- 
tering the Bay of Navario, the Aala very ooospicuoiia, with Ad- 
miral Sir Bdwaid Codringtoo on the quaitir dedu— ** Hearts of 
Oak.** 

IIL*The Death of Ueotensnt FItamy of the Dartnwnth Fri- 
gate, and th<i eummeoeement of the Battle,— ** Denth of Nehon.* 

IV.— The Sinktog of s Brulot, or Turldsh Fire-Ship. by the 
Phikxnel Gui»>brig--the Cambrian and Olaamw Frigatas engaged 
with the Turkish Vcasala sad BBttarias^*^Battle oTdte Nile? 

v.— The ExploBfon of a Ftre-Ship, and m Turkish Itoe-of-battle 
Shinto Flamea. The Ga'lant elations of the Talbot Fricate, the 
Aaolf, the Ruasian Admiral's Ship, Breslau, &e.— '*Baitle Piece." 

VL— The Sinktog of a Lane Double>banked Egyptian Frigate, 
by the Genoa, 74 Ouns— the Death of her gallant Commander, 
C^am Waller Bathurst'.'the AlUon. 71 Onna. boarding a Turk- 
ish Ltoe^.Battle bbip.— *« BrUoos, strike home.** 

VIL-The daring position of the B4tish Adnrtran ship, the 
Asia, (comroanUed by Sir R. Cidrington,> between the Egyptian 
Admiral's ship and thai of the Capitaaa Bey— Sir E. CodringtoA 
conspicuous on the quarterdeck.—*' See the Conquering Hmb** 
and *< Battle Pieoe.** ^ — • 

VUI.— The condusloo of the Battle, snd the pcrikma situatkBi 
of the French Admiral's ship. La Syrene, commanded oy Ad- 
miral de Rigny— the Dartmouth's boats towing off a Turkish 
Fire-ship that was lyin^ close to her— the galhuit station ofthe 
Dartmouth Frigate— the Sdploo, the Trlient, the Brisk, ice. 
with a front view of the Town and Victoity of New Navaiio— 
«• Rule Britannia." 

IX— TheClCyof CooetsntlBopk, taken from the Sovlh, dla- 
playing Scutari, the Seraglk), Sultan's Palace, Moe qu es of St So- 
phia, Mahoromet, Achmet, te., Fountato of Swaet Watan^ Bd- 
tranoeto the Harbour, *c dw.— ** Bhie fieard*a March." 

X. The Suburbs of Conslanilnople, Oslata, and Para, dis- 
playing tite Tower of Oalala, Palacea of the British Ambassador, 
isplian Packs, hirge Field ofthe Dead, Moaque of Bi^aaat, Ml- 
litary Ai>enal, Marine Barracks, Tower of toe Jsniissrieib ttio 
Boa^KNua, teu Aoi -■" Osand Mareh." 



Admittabcb.— Boxea, fa.— Gallery, la.— ChOdreo, HsU-prisiii 

P f i w l i inl TIdtata, 5a. 

DsyBxhibllioiiaflfomlSto&. Bvenii«4Mttbflfom7tilI10 

o^elodu 

Books, deaeitottve of the PBaaaaMi» ths BsttH te. pries M., 
tobe had St tfaeRotends. 



■«ta 
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THE BDlNBUROfi LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



DEDICATED BY PKBMIS6IQN TO THE KINO. 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY o> ORIOI- 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS In the Various 
Departments of Literature, i t ei eace/ and the Arts. 

«« ArealandMlKlitUbBMyqCiMi^iliri eaUrtaJnii^ kMir- 

CONSTABLES MISCELLANY. Mm ialead«l for •» a«H 
as weU as ranks. Is nrlnted fai a style and losm which oomtone at 
once the means of giving mudi matter fn a small space* with the 
requisites of great deamess and tuXUif, 

The Proprietors d this most Tahiable Woik beg to call the iiab> 
lit stteatiaa to the annexed List of what have bean publlahad. A 
Mbune, containing as much as a thick Svo, is published erery 
Three Weeks, price only S^ Gd. doth boards ; or on f ne paper* 
and done up in a superior m inner, pctoe As. Aleo, in order to 
suit the convenience of all parties, It may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Paris fbnninf a Volnnm,) price Is. encb. Eaeh Work is 
complele In itself, add may be had sepaatdy. 

Edinbur^: OownrABui Ac Co.* 19, Waterloo PImi^ and 
Hunar, Cxahcb, dt Ca, London. 

utr or WORKS alrsaoy wvmuubmd, 
▼ob.1,t, 6c 5, CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S TOVAOBS. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH 8BA1«r In tho SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. MuRAAV, F.R&B. 

5. MEMOIRS of L\ROCHEJAQUELEIN. With a PrefiM 
and Notes, by Sib Wai.tui Scott, Bart. . 

6 and 7. CONVERTS fhmi INFIDELITY. By Ajtobbw 
CnicHTOir. 

8 and 9. SYMES* EMBASSY to AVA. WItti • Namtive of 
the kte Military and Political OperatlonB in tte Birmaa Emi^. 

10. TABLE-TALK; or Sdeetfaos ftom the Aka. 

IL PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

It. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomena of 
Nature. 

13 and 14. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Uands, in the Scmth Pacific Ocean. 

15 and 16. REBELLION In SCOTLAND, in 1745. By Ro- 
BMt OKAMBBBS. Aotbor oC «« TiBdttioBs ot Edfaibk^* dec 

17. ROBERTTS NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central Amcrlea. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, by Gbobob Moib, Esq. 

23andf1. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. By 

RlCHABD TROMSOir, &(|» 

n. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
snd LITERATURE, for 1897. 



13. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. 
LL.B. 



By J. O. LOCKBABT, 



94 and ». LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. O. 
Bbi.1., Esq. 

96. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Venexalile 
Aidideaoon Wbanobam. 

97 and 98. MEMORULS of the LATE WAR. 

99 tod 3a A TOUR in GERMANY, ke, ia ISIO^ 18f 1, 1899. 
By JoHK RusaBLii, Esq. Advooala. 

St and 39. The REBELLIONS fai SCOTLAND onder MON- 
TROMB, fhim 1638 to 166IK By Robbbt Chambbbs, Author 
of •' The Rebellion of 1745.** 9 Tok. 

33. 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU. 
TIQNS in EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Em- 
r^n in the East, to tfa« period of the Frendi Revolution. Trans- 
lated from ttie Fieneh of C. G. Kocb. By Aif obbw Cbichtov. 
9 vols. 

WOBK8 IN *RB PBBBB. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY throudi 
Rusda and Siberian Tartary ; ttom the Frontier of China to the 
Proaen Sea, and Kamtefaatka. By Caatain J. D. Cochbaub, 
R.N. 9 vols. 

9. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modem. 
By J. S. Mbmbb, LUD. Author of •* The Life of Cenova," Ike 
1 voL 

3i HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
flwm its estahti s hment In 1396 to 1R9R; oomrrisisff a Prdimi- 
nary Discourse on the Arab*, and also tfie Life of tlanommedand 
his Su c cess o rs. By Eowabd Upbam, Esq. Audior of <* Ramo- 
scs^* Jbiw 

4. A PERSONAL HARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parts 
of jDeomark, Swedoi, and Norway, By Dbbwbbt Cowv^Vt 
Esq. 9 vols. 

V. N18TORT or thB RBBBLUONB te IRBIWUlD ta ttie 
yean 1798 and 1803. 



This day If pqblisbed, in OimsQB SUk, gdes 911. 
THE KEEPSAKE, for 1829. Edited hj F. 

-*- MANSEL REYNOLDS 



lOiT OP OOBTBIBTTras. 

Sr Waai« 9mi», m Jbums Maddntash, Loid ItenMbf, 
Laid Morpeth, Lord Poidiester, Lord Holland, Laid F. L Oow, 
Lofd Nugent, W. Wordswocth, R. Soothey, & T. CoiBidie^ 
William RosGoe^ Percy Bysdie Shdley. Henry tntti«B.11ii». 
don Hook, J. O. Lockbart, T. Crafton Croker, R. Bcnisl.lLr, 
ThoQWS HaynesBayly^. Jer dan, M is Hemsok Mi* Uados, 
M. L., Jamee BoBrten, W* H* Harrtam, F. MsbssI Rtyooldi, sd 
(he Authors of ** Fraakeost9ifl|,* ** GObcrt Esxle," ** tfasBeii,' 
and the " O'Hva Tdes." 

Ten of the Plates are engraved bf Charles Heath, (he Rsub- 
der by W. Finden, F. Bi^lehcBrt, C RoUi, R. WalMi, H. I. 
Smith, E. Portbury, J. Goo dy e a r, and — Waitwood. 

A few Copioa aso ndBtad in foyal 8«Ok wUiIndia|isos*orAi 
mates, prioe L.9, lib 6d., and te these eadyappUaHsaiiB^ 



London: PuhUshod fix tlis Praviietor, by Hvaer, Ciisc^ 
and Co., gg, 8t Paui^ C hnr chy ai d; and R. JBBBMwa, t,P«d> 
try, where may he had the fwr waaiBiBg Copies of the Imiiti 
far IMS. •-~i— --r— 

■^ B— I 1 ^^m B^M I ^1 111 11 IBM ^^^ m 

Thia day is published, ptiee 8b. 

THE JUTENTLE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 

THOMAS ROSCOE, EoQ. 

AmoBg thB List oi Cootribotors to this VoUhb* triB kt ttmi 
the names of Mrs Opie. Mrs Ueouma. MiMAikin. MinlM* 
Miss »BUy Taylor, tho UiMs strieUand, the Rev. S. ttb- 
Wng, William and J. E. Rosooe, the late Mr Jdm l^^lii. n» 
mas JrvBtts, Thnnas Pringle, D. L. RichBidson, the Aaikootf 
M Tales of the Munster FestivBls.' nnd «'GooM«Aris%*te*a 

The lUustrations eoMlst of Eight beaitf fai Une Bi^Miiiiio 
S(ed, some of which are exeowted by. and the wlwle B^wltate- 
mediale superinteadeoee oi; Mr Charies Healh. 

London ; Honar, Chakcs, 6e Cow, 6i, St Paafs 



MR 



TO FENCERS. 

JOHNSTON, Teacher of FENCING, pio. 

poass to establish a CLUB for FENCERS, «poB thtnoB 
advaatageoos tcvms, fbr their Impfovcnsent, lo be mma^ bf 
m ode r ate subscription, and membors to be odpiittsdky talks. 
For plan, and ftrUier particulars,* apply to Mr Jobbstos. vho 
eontnmes to teadi the ahove elegant aeooaBpishmsB^ ipm tb» 
following terms :— 

A Lesson rrsiydMr, . per month, . L.1 1 • 
Thiee UnMS a-week, . per do^ 10 i 

Private Tnitioo, upon eqnally modeiBte toBBH. 



nris day lipublishad, by JoBB Cabfbab * SoB« 9, 

street, priee 91s. 

A N ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM d 

**• PHYSIOLOGY. By P.M\GENDI, M.a TaaiWrf 
from the French, with Ooplous Notes. Tables, and mmta6m 
by E. Mill^ M. D. Third edition, with anew AlpkaMBl 
lodes, and Enpavii^^ guml y fniarerd. 

The Analyttcal dispodUon and nJnutancai of the itim* Ai 
numBTOus notes and e^mvlngs added, crmMp «lwBce te n*» 
of this wBU-known worii, andbring U dnwnlBlhe tatatpwid^ 
Physiokigioal Science. The editor hns spared no pains %cdi^ 
vouiing to merit that unexBBHpled pBtnsutge with which iBsen 
hts bawiBodved by ihB puhlK. 



This day is nnbUshed^prtea lOe. 6d. 
A SECOND EDrflON OF 

WHIMS AND ODDITIES. 

Sbcobd Sbbibb. By THOMAS HOOa _^ 
HuBBT, Cbahcb. h Co., 66. St PanTi ChBNiiT^^ 



This d»y is published. In' post 8vo» pnce Ss, 

A TREATISE on NERVOUS PJSOKDERS; 

'^^ indBdlBff Obsenrations on DiBtetfa and.MadWBsl Bai^ 



dies. 



•• 



21. 



THOMAS RICHARDS, 



todies 
cases, 




tpKtr—Pftface* ^ ,, .,^ 

London} Hubbt, CHABCBi and Co. 65» St PanTs GhooiV*^ 



Mbdnrgh : PubHshed fbr the Prordefeevs, 
ing, by CONSTABLE & Ca 1», WAT 




WATER 



Sold also by Robbbtbob ic ATKnraoir, Gingowt W.CrwTi 

jun. h Co. Dublin ; Hubst, Cbabcb. * Co* !»*■*• L—" 

ftU Newsmen, Posunasten, and OetlMBrifao Bead, 

ont the United Klngdona. .^ 

PHctf &!. or sSHNfal, Md sfBfiNelyFM^ SM> 



Printed hj Ballahttiib h Co., PwbVb 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connectdd wUh Science, Literature, and the Arte, 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THEIKINO. 

PONSTABLF/S MISCELL4NY op ORTGI" 

^^ NAL and SELECTED PUBUC/lTIONS in Um Various 

DepsTtmeots of LiteratuTv, Science, and the Arts. 

*• \ real and existing Library of uieful and entertaining know. 
ledgeJ^-^IMerary Gatette. 

CONSTABLETS MISCELLANV, beinc intended for aU agea 
a> well a» ranlu ii printed in a style and form which eoroMne at 
ottce the means of giving much matter in m small space* wltk the 
requisites of great clearnes4 and facility. 

Tlie Proprietors of this most valuable W<Mrk beg to eall the pab- 
Be attention to the annexed List of what have Deen published. 
A volurae, oontainmg as much as a thick 8vo. is published every 
Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d. ekiCh boards } or on fine papor* 
and -done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
suit the oonvoiienoe of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. each. Each Yfotk is 
compete in itself, and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh : Coit stablb dc 'Co., 19, iWatorloo Plaoe, and 
Hytbst, Chaitcs, ae Co^ London. 



LIBT or WORKS ALRIADT PUBLItBSD. 

Vols. 1, f, dfc 3. CAPTAIl^r BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. Mukray, P.R.S.B. 

5. MEMOIRS of L^ROCHEJAQUELBIN. With a Prefiuse 
and Note*, by Sir Waltrr Scott, Bart. 

6 and 7. CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. By Amorbw 
CaicrHToa. 

8 and 9. SYMES* EMBASSY to AVA. With a Narrative of 
die late Military and Ptriitical Operations in the Blrman Em- 



lOu TABLE-TALK t or SeleotioiiB from the Ama. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

12. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Phenomeoa of 
Nature. 

13 and 14. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Uands, In the South Pacific Ocean. 

15 and l& REBELLION in SCOTLAND, fai 1745. By Ro- 
BBKT CHAMBBRa Author of ** Traditions of Edinburgh,** Aec. 

17. ROBERTS'S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS^of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, by Gborob.Moir, Esq. 

SO and fl. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
By Richard TBOxiBOjr, Esq. 

29. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and UTERATURE, for 1827. 

S3. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. O. Lockbart, 
LL.B. 

94 and 25. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. O. 
BsX'i'* Esq. 

2«. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Veaecable 
Archdeaocm Wraboham. 

27 and 28. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

29 and 3a A TOUR in GERMANY, Ac in 1820, 1821, 1822. 
By JoBB RuBSBLi., Esq. Advocate. 

3* and 32. The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE. from 1638 to 166a By Robbrt Cbambbrb, AuttiOT 
of •' The Rebellion of 1745.** 2 vols. 

33. 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Em- 

Cre in the East, to the period of the Frendi Revolution. Trans- 
ted from the French of C. G. Kocb. By Ahdrbw Cbicbtob. 
3 ^ola. 

WORKS IB TBB PRB88. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary t from the Frontier of China to the 
Froaea Sea, and Kamfrharka. By Captain J. D. Cochranb, R.N. 
2 Tola. 

2. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC. 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING. Ancient, and Modem. 
By J. S. Mbm R8, LL. D. Author of '* The Life of Canova," &c. 

1 voL 

3. HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from its establi'hment in 1326 to 1A28 1 corarrising a Preliminary 
Diaoourae on the Arabs, and also the Life or Mahommed and hia 
Sucecsaors. By Edward Ufbam, Esq. Author of '* Rameses," 
eu!» 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE ofa TOUR through ParU of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. By Dbrwbbt Cobway, Esq. 

2 vola. 

5. HISITORY of the REBELLIONS in IRELAND in the 
yean ITiM and 1808. 



THK CABINKT— NEW EDITION. 

Just published, in Two Vols, price 12s. 6d. Cloth Boards, 
THE CABINET ; or the SELECTED BRAU- 

-^ TIES of LITERATURE. Edited by JOHN AITKEN. 
A New Edition. 

Edinburih t Conbtablb & Co., Waterioo Plaoe { and Hvaar, 
Cbabcb, dE Co. London. 



TJROWN'S PHILOSOPHY of the MIND; 

with a Portrdt, Memoir, and Index, complete in one large 
Tohune gvo, beautifully printed : L.1, Is., in linen boards.— 
" AnineMtimablebookr^DrParr, 

TYTLfcK\s HISTORY of SCOTLAND, Vol. L, 
inehidtng ttie Eventful Times of Alexander III., Wallace, and 
Bruce, Hvo» 13s. Vol. II. is in the press. To be completed in 
rix volumes. 

PICTURE of SCOTLAND; By R. Chambers ; 
a new edition ; with eight fine plates of Abbotsford, Melrose Ab* 
bey, Fastcastle, Stoncoyers, Linn, Edinburgh, Linlithgow Pa- 
lace, Loch Katoine, and Glencoe. 2 vols, post 8vo, L,l, Is. 

SMITH'S WKALTH of NATIONS, with Urge 
Additions by Proftfsor M*Cullocb; 4v<ds. 8vo, L.2, 12s. 6d. 
*' The best edition of one of the best books in the English lan- 
guagCk'-'N^w Monthly Mog* 

WATT'S BIBI.IOTHECA BRITANNICA ; or 
General Index to British Lileratura; 4 toIs. 4to, (Ull, lis.) 
L.6,61. 

Printed for Willlam Tait, Edinburgh t and Lobomab Ac Co. 
Limdcxi. 

This day is published, by Jobn Carf rab dt Sob, 5, Drummond 

street, price 21s. 

AN ELEMENTARY COMPENDIUM of 

''^ PHYSIOLOGY. Bv "• . M VGENDI. M. D. Translated 
tmm the French, with Cofnoos Notes, Tables, and Illustrations, 
by E. Milligan, M. D. Third edition, with a new Alphabeticai 
Index, and Eitfravings, greatly enlarged. 

The Analytical dispocttion and minuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and engravings added, greatly enhance the vatue 
of this well-known work, and bring It down to the latest period of 
Physiological Science. The editor has spared no pains in endea- 
vouring to merit that unexampled patronage with which the work 
has been received by the puUic 

EXTRAORDINARY TRIAL FOR MURDER. 

A Pull and Correct Report 
(By Mr JOHN M<NEE, Writer) 

or TBB CABB OF 

"RURKE and his WIFE, who were Tried before 

the High Court of Justiciary, on Wednesday the 2ith De- 
cember ultimo, fbr the MURDER of MARGERY CAMPBELL, 
under tlie most peculiar Circumstanees, will be published with the 
utmost possible dispatch consistent with the accuracy requited. . 

The Keport will be accompanied by a PREFACE, written ex- 
pressly for this Publication, by a Gentleman of high literary ao- 
Juirements, which, it is presumed, will excite intense interest. 
itlKigrapiiic PORTRAITS of the Panels (from owrect skecdbes 
taken in Court by D. M'Nbb. and printed by R. H. Nimmo) will 
also be prefixed ; and, firom the arrangements made t»y the pub- 
lishers, they are confident that their account of the Trial will be 
found more full and accurate than any other. 

Printed for R. Bucbanab. 26, George Street t W. HtTBTBB, 
23, Hanover Street; J STBVXNSoir, 87. Prince's Street, Edin- 
burgh; Robbbtson and Atbinson. Glasgow; G. Cutbbbrt- 
BON, Paisley; A. Browb and Ca Aberdeen; P. Wilbob, Ar- 
broUh; J. Dbwab, Perth; J. Cbalmbbs, Dundee ; K. Douolas, 
Inverness; W. M* Donald, Criefl"; Balobtim and Cbaoock, 
London; andJ. M. Lbckib, DuUin. 

On the 1st January was published, with a MAP of the RUS- 
SIAN EMPIRE, and a CHART of the DARDANELLES, and 
CHANNEL of CONSTANTINOPLE, on Two Sheets xoval 
Drawing Paper, bdng Nos. iiand 45, price ts. fid. each, of 

THE EDINBURGH GEOGRAPHICAL and 

HISTORICAL ATLAS, with the Diviaions and Boundaries 
careAilly Coloured ; constructed firom the best authorities, and 
accompanied with a clear and distinct letter-presi Description of 
the Geography, Natural Productions, Moral, Political, and Com- 
mercial Conduion, and History of each Continent* State or King- 
dom. 

latblt pitblibbbo, 

LIZARS' SCHOOL ATLAS of 36 Modem and Ancient Maps, 
Indudine the most reoent Discoveries. Royal ito, half-bound, 
18s. ootlmed ; or 21s. full coloured. 

RH VM ES on GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, by W. S. Sab- 
EBT, A.M. with coloured Maps of the World and Roman Em- 
pire, half bound, 2s. fd. 

SMITH'S ELEMENTS of ARCHITECTURE, for the use of 
Clatfical and Drawing Academies. Seven Plates, i2mo, boards, 

LIZARS* COPY LINES, in 8 Nok fid. each. 

MAP of the SEA I of WAR In TURKEY, royal Drawing Pa 
per, coloured, rs. . 

Printed forDABiBL Lisabs, Edinburgh; G. B. Wbittakbb, 
London ; and W. Citbbt, )un. it Go., Dublin. 



iniit dar, 5a* 9d» boiiid« 

THE EDTNBURGH ALMANACK for 18«9. 

Beiidei tiM foniiCT Liftk oontBliMd in the Almuiaek, which 
ve carefully corrected, the following important aMIdoM have 
been fth year made» to rendnr It ttlU more ceoerally uiefttl :— 
Tftr Sfa^et ai which TnvOerB eanproemre Pott Bvnet^Tke 
Pott Addrtat of mO the ParUhtt in, ScttUand—Th* 8acramentat 
Vtut Daift in ike principal Tow n$ O tatmterg Periodafar kUBng 
Qameandftr Taking Salmon DtreetJomfor the Recovery of Per^ 
eons apparentlif Drowned— and eeverai vanuMe Local Idebt^. Ac, 
Paoluhed by OLirnand Boto, Edinburgh ; and sold by afi Oie 
other Boola elkMw. 

Joit published, in fbobcap 8vo» price Se, 6d. 

THE SHEPHERD BOY; a Draratttc Idyl. 

* Translated firom the German of ADAM OEHLBNSCHLAE- 
OER. 

Printed for William Blackwood* EdDnbuxght and T. Ca- 
9«LL, London. 

ARMSTRONG'S GAELIC DICTIONARY, a 

mart complete and exceUent Work, and fMl of euHeoi An- 
tiMarian Inftmnatioa retatiag to the Hichliuid', puWiahedinite, 
at L.3. ISt. 6d., may be had of W. TAIT, Tt. Prbice'* Street, for 
L>], 5t. Alio, 

JAMIBSON'S SCOTTISH niCTIONARY.Snp- 

pleaaent tot a Taluable repository of the antiquities, tcadltloosv 
and andent customs of Scotland t fT0lS.4tD,jL.5, 5s.) L.9,Sk 

WATrs BlBLIorUJBCA lUCITANNlCA, 4 
Tob. 4to, (L.ll, lis.) L.6, 6s. 

GERMAN KOMANCE.Spedmemiof hsCMef An. 
thors t wfth Btomphical and Critical Notioes. By an Emhient 
Writer In the Edinburgh and Foreign Review. 4to, poet 8to» 
(L.1, Ids.) 14s. 

KENILVI^ORTH, Fortunes of Nigel, the Pirate, 
guentin Dwrward, and 8t Rooaa^ Well, eaeb (31s. Gd.) 10s. 6d. 

STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of SCOTLAND, 21 
▼oli. 8to, (L.ir 12s.) L.4, 4s. in qmiree^ 

JKREMY TAYIX)R'8 WORKS, 15 rds. Bvo, 
new edition, (L.9.) L.6, 16e. 6d. 

And many others eaually cheap, of which Catalogaei may be 
had gratis, on application pcrsoiuuly, or by carrier. 

NEW YEAR'S~PRESENT. 

In a few diiyswUi be published, embellished withn 

Une engraTing of Miss E. Paton, No. I. of 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

-^ Edited by GEORGE LINLBV, Esq. Author of •« Songs of 
the Trobadore (** *< Scottish Melodies ;" *« They say my Love is 
Dead,'*^ke. 

The First Number eontaiaeav Orertme, and a varietr of Songs, 
Trios, &e. original and seketedt aoKxig riiese, a few old and baaii- 
tlAi) Airs, Mtheno little known,— one or two Song* fiom the 
Works of Sir Walter Scott, now ikst sdapted to Music,— and 
some of the finest Seottish Melodies, arranged expressly fbr this 
Pnbllcalton, and for ttte most part witfi new and diaraoteristie 
words. 

The Work win be oemplelad Is Two Folio Nwnbeie, aaohesn- 
belHshed with a Portrait, and contalntng about Eighty Platea of 
Muiiic, handNMnely engraved, ami printed on soperllne paper. 

Priee> each Number, to Subsortbars (tlieir copies eontainiog 
woof impressions of the portraits) 12s. i ta Non-Subseribers, 15s. 
The advantue here eflbred to Subscribers will be continued un- 
til the 10th January, on which day the Subscription List will be 
dosed, and all copies sold after that dale charged 15s. 

Orders for the Work received by J. Lothian, 4 1, St Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh; R. Ackkrmanit, Strand, London} J. M. 
LacKis, Oreflon Street^ Dublin; and Hifpolyti Fouanuib, 
Rue de Seine, Paris. 

No. IL wUl oonteln a Portmlt of Mlat Noel. 

CoNnNTs or No. I. Area. 
Overture .•..«.•. OriginaL 
'TlsNowtheMa3^DayMa^ltag .... Wdsh. 
Bounding Lightly in the Vine^TMil'e Shade (Cas- 
tanet Song) OriginaL 

My Boy Tammy Sootdi. 

Of an the Orbs mat Mm tiie Sl^ Poctugneseb 

Cauld is my Bed, Lord Archibald, (Madge Wildfire^ 

Song) ...•...• Sooteh* 

Proud Mablebhi the Wood, (Heart of Mid-Lothian) orig. 
Sow of the Water King ..... OriginaL 

WaKs OriginaL 

Slumber, Stumber, mine own basm lEal^ • OriginaL 

Maryls Dream Eootoh. 

Polaoea . OriginaL 

Oh 1 would I were a Boy again .... OiiguiaL 
llMte came three Merry Men, (Song of Blask Enigbt 

and Wamba) OriginaL 

O, bonny blooms the Hawthorn Tree . • Sootch. 

From TOO lone Tow*r OriginaL 

Soon I leave tbesb Land of Soetow, (Lastfioog of Manr 

Stuart) ....... Scotch. 

Walts OriginaL 

HuaaafHMaalfbrtiieHigldaBdLoda . . Seotoh. 
ComelfliitheWiDMraphigh .... OriginaL- 

HAHMomaftD Aiaa. 
OfaUtheOrbstiiatgemtheSky (Par two voieea) PnrtngiHae^ 
There osme 3 Merry Men, (Ivanhoe) (For three voices) Orig. 
OcNBetlUltinWtaioCQpUi^ ( P w thioe fuieee) Origin^ 



TO ADVKRTISKR& 

THE PROPRIETORS of the "EDINWIEGH 

LITERARY JOURNAL" beg to reeommend tiMr Pnio. 
dieal as an eligible medium for Literary Advcrtisemena, Adwr. 
tiseroei^ oomnm^ed with the Fine Art^ EAucadon. in, \a 
Circulation already exeeede 1500 weekly, and it taMieMa dsQT, 
while its readers obviously are of that dass towhomsaehtt- 
no u wceme n ts are most iniereetlng. 

QMesMthe saraermie as the BdlnbaighNcvspapsa. 
*- ^ 19, Waterioo Place, 
Bdinbur;^ D«>oember igfg. 

On the 1st of January, 18», was pobuB^ ~ 

(To be oontittuad Monthly,) 
PART FIRST, ow 

EDINBURGH ILLUSTRATED, in t SBRTK8 

of VIEWS, Drawn and Engraved bv Mr H. Wnrusi. 

Prioe, in Deay 4to, fls.— or on Royal 4to, with PMai «n Ub 
Pnper, Ida. 

London t Nvmt, Cbahcr, A Co., St FbtfliCtediY«d; 
and CoiraTABAa as Co. Edtnbtggh. 

Just published, priee 6d. 

JTADDINGTON COUNTY LIST. forlW»; 

^"^ to which te added, REMARKABLE EVENTS, aal Ml. 
MORAND4 of EAST LOTHIAN. Part IIL 

East Lothian Pre« Printed, and Sold by Jamm Miuia. Hs4> 
dingtont W. Millbb, Dunbar ; and Olivsk and Bore, Mb- 
burg^ 

BLBOANT GLOBBH 
FOR NEW. YEAR'S PRESENTS, 
TN a variety of handRonae Mountings, andof dJf- 

ferentSiaea. Maybebadat J. LorHiA2i'i,41,8tAaiR*i 
Square; 

. , Who hm also for Sale, 

AD the ANNUALS for 1829, aod a lartt Avon. 
roent of CHILDREN'S BOOKS, and Elegantly Bound BOOKS, 
best suited for Presents. 

LECTURES ON PHRENOLOOF. 
MR COMBE wfll command* a Conrw of KW 

menUry LECTURES on PHRENOLOGY. In the Cl)« 
Street Han. on Monday. 5th January, 1H39, st3P.li,tobe 
continued on THuaaoAva and Monoayb thereafter, at tht«M 
hour, tiU 1st ApriL 

Tickets, for Laities or Oentlenien, L..1. Is. each, tn be oMisid 
at the Shop of Mr Johk AHOMaon , jun. 55, North BrMfe Stmt. 
Edinburgh. ^^ 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARNS GIFTS. 

TlfESSRS SMITH and CO. HaNTEa Sqvau, 

bef( respect AiUy to announce, that they have Juit leeuiui 
fVom London and the Coirrrirairr a great variety of srtida 
suited for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. coaMd^ 
of Ladies' Needle Work, beautifully set on the Patent EbomW 
and other Baard s s om e very fine BngraviDyu done in GoU, Sil- 
ver, and other Metals, aoMXig which Ids a new Print of the Bsyii 
Family, scnne of the Princiul l.eading Characters, sod s bip 
coilecdon fh>m the Forget-Me-Not. arid other Aaauab'Sgiai 
variety of Pencil Drawings by Ewbank and others— Floverad 
other Palntinfl by Humble, and Oriental TinHag bf lAt Craick- 
shank t tfie whole done on the Patent EnuncUed Boaidi, tMA 
gives to the TIntiflg and Drawiofs a peeoBaily rich tftet i^ 
assortment of new and very tasteftil Haodacieens - Al^BUMSi 
with Engraved TitleHpagsa, printed in GoU and SOvsr. at.i8< 
a variety of articles for Illuminating the pages of Scair Boao. 
Jre. 

These arridcs, being entirely new 
beautifol, are well aupted for Prtmmte 
Messrs SMirn aod Co. respestfolly invite i 
at their Saloon. Among the Gold Letter>pffess'Aftlcks _, 
found the GOLDEN LYRE, a new Ahitital, elMualr prtoM 
in Gold; also POPE'S MESSIAH. 4to, prinledia OeMaid^ 
ver. 6m. lliese volumes have a richncasand splmdnwwP 
noMiing oan surpass. 

Besides all the POPULAR ANln7ALS, win abo be fiamd • 
variety of very interesting and instruetlve Publications, Id p^ 
and omamcDlal bindings and a CoUeetioa of Toy Books for wB- 
dren. i 

Messrs Smitu Sc Co. have atprenent a large asaortment of V 
new andunequaned PATENT KTAMELLEDVIsmNewi 
INVITATION CARDS, plain and emboevd, ^if^adh thsyci*- 
ttbue to Print fan black and the various metals. ^ .. 

Orders ftom the Country punctually attended to, and Ike To* 
supplied at the wholesale pncea. _. 

Plates for Books, Address Cards, Ac neatly Ei«i»vsi aA 
Orasla found. 



la 1Mb dty, aad uu mdr 

•detente ed Me Seama ; s« 
nvHe an insaiBlinn «f wm 
[ LeOMviw^ Afltkks etf^ 



Edinburgh ; Publfshed for the Prmvleton. every 9abxtdeiy^^ 

lag, by CONSTABLE A CO. 10, WATERUM) FLACBi 
Sold also by Robsatsoit A Aranrsoir, G1a«ow; W.Ccast. 

jun. A Co. DttbHn s Hviuit, Chaitcb. k Co. Loodon t.— ■*? 

sll Newsmen, Postmasters, aad Oerfca of the Road, 

out the United Kingdom. 

PHeeed,vr3iamped,dndeeaiP$tkstftfit^^ 



Printed bf 



^€«b, FoMl^ Woik, UBiaii*' 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

CbnneoM wUh Science, LUeraiure, and the Arte. 



BATTLE OP NAVARIN. 
GRAND NEW PERISTREPHIC PANORAMA. 



Tlie Pro p ikt D W (tho origiiial ioTeoton of the Peristrvphle 
P aa omn a) have the hooonr moft reipectfiiUy to announce to 
Che NobiBtj and Public of Edinbargh and iU Vicinity, that they 
have toou^ firom Loodoo, and opened tax BihiWtina, in tlM 

ROTUNDA. MOUND, 

(whidi they hare elegantly fitted up for the pozpoie,) dieir en- 
tii«ly mm and eztenthre Historical Pmninnmrmio Famorama, 

OF TBir ylBWt OF THB 

BATTLE OF NAVARIN, 

Foatght on the TOih October 1827, 

In the HartMor of NAVARIN, hi the Mona, between the Fleeti 
of BRITAIN, FRANCE, and RUSSIA* eombined a«ainst tboee 
of TURKEY and EGYPT, in which Battle the two latter Fleeta 
rly annihilated. 



Fainted by British and Foreign Artists, from the Official Plana, 
ece. Under tte dtaeetiott of LORD VISCOUNT INOSSTRIC, 
dEC. dfce. 

To wMch are added, 

TWO VTEWS OF THE SPLENDID AVD AirCIElTT 

CITY OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 

(So interesting at the present nuwaent,) 

Fainted flpeai Drawings taken on the Spot, by Osptaln Smith, 
R. N., HydiQgrapher to the Adiinriralfcy. 

The whote aecompanied bv* PuH MILITARY BAND, whidi 
gives a oompisto sensation of reality. 

Onssm OF trb SrajvcTs aitd Mvsical AcooMPAinmim. 

L-oThe Harbovr* Bay, and Town of Navarln, aa tiiey appear- 
ed priar to the Battle^ with the whole of the Turco-EfypCian 
Fleet, lying at anchor in order of Battle*— Music, ** TurlUsh Air.' 

IL— The combined Fleets of Britain, France, and Russia, en- 
tering tlie Bay of Kavartn, the Asia Tery conroicuous, with Ad- 
xniiBiSir Edward COdrington on tho quarter decic— «' Hearts of 



UL— The death of Lieutenant Fitirov of the Dartmouth Fri- 
gate, and die ecmmieneement of tiie Battle.—*' Death of Nelson.** 

IV.— The sinking of a Brulot, or Turkish Fire-Ship, by the 
^lilomel Gun-Brig— the Cambrian and Glasgow Frigates enngod 
with the Turkish Vessels and Batteries.—'* Battle of the NUr.^ 

v.— The Explosion ofa Flre^hip, and a Turkish Line-of-Battle 
Ship in Flames. The Gallant statioM of the Talbot Frigate, the 
Aaolf, the Russian Admiral's Ship, Breslau, ^.— *« Battle Piece.** 

VI.— The riaklng of a Largo Double-bonked ^yptian Frigate 
by the Genoa, 74 gua»— the death of her gallant Commander, 
CMain Walter Bathurst— the Albk», 7i guns, boarding a Turk- 
MiLto^-Battle Ship.— "Britons, strflie home." 

VIL— The daring posltjon of the British Adminifs ship, the 
Aaia, (eomaaaodedby Sir B. Codringtoa.) between the Egyptian 
Admiral's ship and that of the Capitana Bey— Sir E. Codnng«oa 
eooapicaous on the quarter dedu— '* See the Conquering Here^** 
and*' Battle Fieee." 

VIIL— The eonclusioo of the BatUe, and the periknu situation 
of the French Admiral's ship. La Syrene, commanded by Ad- 
miral de Rigny— the Dartmouth's boats lowing off a Turkish 
Fire^hlp that was lying close to her— (he gallant station of the 
Dnrtmonth Frigate— the Sdpioo, the Trident, the Brisk, te. with 
a front view ofuie Town and Vicinity of New Nararin.— " Role, 
Britannia.** 

UC— The City of Constantinople, taken from the Sosth, dis- 
playing Scutari, the SeragHo, Sultan's Palace, Mosques of St So- 
phia, Mahommet, Achmet, 4tc., Fountain of Sweet Waters, Eft* 
teaaoe to the Harbour, tau ace*—" Blue Beard's March." 

X«— The Soburbe of Constantinople. Galata, and Perm, dls- 
pfaiying the Tower of Oalata, Palaces of the British Ambassador, 
Capltan Padu, lar« Field of the Dead, Moaque of Bi^Jaaet, Mi- 
litary Arsenal, Murine Banadu. Tower of the Janissaries, the 
Boephorus, etc te.— " Grand Mardu** 



AmoTtM mc m Itees, 91.— Oallery, la.— Ghildrta, Half priet. 

Perpelaal Tickets, fls. 
DayBxhibitioasfromlStoA. Bveatag dittos from 7 till 19 



DBDICATBD BY PERMISSION TO THE KING. 

PONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY op ORTGI- 

^ NAL and SELECTED PUBLICATIONS in the Various 

Departments of Literature, Sdeooe, and the Arts. 

" A real and existing Library of uaeftU and eBtattainiqg know- 
ledge.''-*L««rwyy Goaefte. 

CONSTABLTS MISCELLANY, betag intended for aH ages 
as wen as ranoi is printed In a style and form wbldi combine at 
once the means of giving much matter in a small space, with the 
requisites of great dcamess and fiicillty. 

The Pro p r i etors of this most raluable Work beg to call the nub- 
ile attention to the annexed List of what have men pubUsaed. 
A volume, containing as much as a thidt 8vo, is pubilsncd every 
Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d. cloth boards ; or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
suit the convenience of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Parts, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume.) price Is. each. £adi Work it 
complete In Itsdf, and may be had separatdy. 

Edinburgh: CowaTABLn et Co., 19, Waterloo Flaee, and 
HuBOT, CHAKCBr^ Ca, London. 



Liar or wonxs alrbadt puBLTsavn. 

Vo]s.l,t, dc & CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

i, ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN In the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. MmtRAT, F.R.S.B. 

5. MEMOIRS of LAROCHEJAQUELEIN. WithaPreltee 
and Notes, by Sir Waltbr Scott, Bart. 



6 and 7. CONVERTS from INFIDELITY. 
Cbiobtob. 



By AwoRBW 



Books, deseriptive <tf the Banocama, the Battle, hie, price 6d., 
to be had at theRoCooda. 
N.B.— The Rotunda is kept comfortable from stoves and fires. 



8 and 9. SYMES* EMBASSY to AVA. With a Narrathre of 
the tete Military and Political Operations in the Birmaa Em- 
pire. 

10. TABLE-TALK t or SdectiODs from the Aba. 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

IS. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable PheBomcna ot 
Nature. 

13 and 14. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Islands, in the South Padfie Oeeaiv 

15 and 16. REBELLION In SCOTLAND, hi 1745. By Ro- 
BBRT CBAMBBR8, Author of " Traditions of Edinburgb,** &e. 

17. ROBERTS'S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central Aaaerioa. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, byGaoaoB Moir, Esq. 

50 and SI. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
By RicHABo TBOMaoK, Esq. 

SS. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, SCIENCE, 
and UTERATURE, for 1 8S7. 

55. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. Gw Lockbabt, 
LL.B. 

51 and tS. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By H. a 
Bbi#l, Esq. 

56. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. Bytha VeocraUe 
Archdeacon Wranohak. 

S7 and S8. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

S9 and 30. A TOUR in GERMANY, dkc in 1810, 1811, I8S2. 
By Jobn RuaaBLL, Esq. Advocate. 

« 81 and 8S. The REBELLIONS fai SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, from 1638 to'166a By Robbbt Chambbbb. Author 
Of «* The RdMllkm of 1745.** S vole. 

33. 84, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS In EUROPE, from the Subversion of the Roman Em- 
pire In the West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte Trans- 
lated from the French of C G. Koch. By Abobbw Cbichtoh. 
3 vols. 

WOBKB nr THB PBBti. 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEOEiO^RIAN JOURNEY through 
Russiaaad 8tberiaaTartary( from the Ftontier of China to the 
Froaen Sea, and Kamtdiatka. By Captain J. D. Cochbabb, R.N. 
Sroih 

S. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHITEC- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Andeat, and Modem. 
By J.S. Mbmbb, hU D. Aothoraf «• The Life of Caaova," &c. 
IvoL 

8. HISTORY ofthe TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from its establishment hi 13S6to 1AS8; comprising aPrdiminary 
Dteoourse on the Arabs, and also the Lifeof Hahommed and his 
Successors. By Eowabo Upham, Esq. Author of *' Rameses,** 
he. 

4. A PERSONAL NARRATIVE ofa TOim through Paris of 
Denmark, Swaden, and Norway. By Dbbwbbt Cobwat, Esq. 

iTOL 

5. HISTORY of the REBELLIONS te IRELAND in the 
yean 1798 and 1808. 
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JONBS* VIEWS IN EDINBURGH. 
MESSRS JONES & Co. (PubU«heni of the 

■^"- •' Visws iw Lo»DOif.1 T«tp66tfiil]y fntimato to the No- 
biftty. Gentry, and Public of Edinbunh and iU TiolnitT, that at 
othOT niustrations of Edinburgh beMm thetn have been an- 
nounced, and fpedmenfe of them published, they have hMtructed 
their Acent to BiefiibU then SoedmenM te contrast wUh thOr 
Mm. They are oonfldent that their Wockreqniiet but oompari^ 
too with the othoi, to intuxe to it in every respect a dedded 



With a Tlew to ioch eompviioii, they tespectftany Inyite to- 
sneotion of the Tarlons pubUoatlons, at the Saloon attadied to Oe 

pmnises of their Agem, Mr JoflN Lothian, 41, St Andrew^ 

♦S!*The Wofk win be ddlvtred in the order to which the 
Snbaeribers' names are entered,— early appUcattoa wiU thstetoe 
seoure good impressions. 

In a few days wiU be published. 

No. L. Pilet ONE SHILLING, oontainteg four czqaisite Bn* 

giaviar aod Vignette, on Steel, oT 

JONES* MODERN ATHENS; 

OR, 

EDINBURGH IN THE 19th CENTURY, 
Kxhibitlag the whole of the Splendid New Buildings and Modern 
Improvements, Picturesque Scenery. Antiquities, and whatever 
b worthy of GiapMe inustration in the Scottish Metropo^ and 
its Environs. Engraved to the flneet style by London artists of 
the first eminence, from original drawingi>. 0*«n from the ob- 
Srts theSSS. icpressW tat this workTlly THOS. H. SHEP- 
iSRoTwith His&rieat Topographical, and Critical Iltoslw. 

The merfts of the artist engaged have hem tro wdl aimre^ 
ted, to the unrxampled success that has attended ttie '• Viiiwa 
IK LoNroH." to need encomium i— much time, the grcate^at- 
tentkm, and his utmost ability, have been bestowed to do Ju^oe 
to the sulriecti the most celebrated engravers in this brandi^ 
the art are engaged at unlimited prices to produce their test ef- 
fbrts ; and allttic proprietors desire, is to submit a fair specimen, 
and tovite comparison with any similar publi c a tl oa , however mgh 
the price. 

COVDinONII. 

The work win be published mdsmy quartos each num ber to 
enntato tour Views, accompanied by ftmr pages of letter^press. 

'AtoSfS^ of Proof lmpte.sl«»s wiB be tOjn. with 
fnat a« M«H^^ «»*» care and ezpenssb on India paper. Pnee Two 
ShUUiiffs the Number. 
The work will te completed to lirom « to 30 Numbers,-4iot 

to eseeed the latter t •»! ft«» *»»»«« Pl*!^?^*??'*^^ 
and extensive prerarations made, it Is expected that a Number 
will appear every Fortnight. _ ^ „ . . .^^ 

Publtehed by Jonbs and Ca Flnsbury Smiare, Looaant and 
JOHH Lothian, 41, St Andrew;sSquste, Bto5»»g*« SJSJ? 
be ordered of all Booksellen.— The trade will te supplied with 
Prospectuses and Speeimenfl. on application to Johhs and Co. 
London j a«d J. Lothulw, Edtobuwh. »j. v^ %r 

JONES* VIEWS to LONDON, No. 29, is just published. No. 
SO will beraadv for delivery in albw days. Price Is.— Pro fs, Ss. 

JONES' Yliwi of Noblemen and Gentlemen's SEATS in 
Englttid, Wales, Scodand, an4 lx^and« No. 1, it just published. 
Friee is.— Proofi^ gs. 

Tills day is published, by Jopw Carfhah * Bok,3, Dnunmood 

street, price 21s. 

A N ELEMKNTARY COMPENDroM of 

-^ PHYSIOLOGY. BV F. M^GENDI. M. D. Trandafced 
ftom the Vrench, with Colons Notes. Tabtes. and ipu^tn^f**^. 
byE. Mffllnn. M.D. Third edition, with a new Alphabetical, 
Index. MnAMnjpuriag^ treatly «J«'f«*r - ^. ..... .^ 

The Analytical dlsp«lti<m and minuteness of the Index, the 
numerous notes and sngiavtoas added, gna?y «»»»« 5L!S!!5 
of this wdl-known work, andorlng it down tothe latest period of 
Pbysiologteal Science. The editor has spared to pdnsinendea- 
vowtag to merit that unvxampled patronage with which the work 
lu» been received by the public. 

BURKE ANP M'DOUGAL'S TRIAL. 

m owLT courLwrm Axn aitthsntio boitiox. 

THE SECOND EDITION of Part I. of this 

-■• very teteresting TRIAL, revised throorfiout by the JiJDo» 
and CouwasL, dec. ic is now ready, mice 9^. . ^ . . 

Pabt SncoND. completing this Publication, cannot be issued 
for a day or two. on icooont of circu m stances over which the 
Pnblishsrs could have to control; but they hope, when it up- 
pens, that the care with which the whole has been brought out 
wfU be so evident as to excuse the detoy. 

SraacRiPTiow PAPsaa, for the BeneAt of JAMES GRAY and 
his WTFE. who were the instruments to bringing to Ught the 
atrocities of Burke and accomplices, now lie open at the shops 
dt the Publishers, R. BucHAJiAir, No. 26, George Street} W. 
nmrnen. No. 23, Hanover Strest t and J. Snrairaoir, No. 
87* PrinecT* Street 

Bdtobimli»J«.9.1tt8l 

I" ■' ■ ' 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY^ 

VOLUME XXXV. 

This day, pfioe Si. fid. extra boaidsi or 5a. iae pips* 
VoLUMa Tbuu> or a 

mSTORY of the Prindptl REVOLUTIONS 

"^ to EUROPE, from thoSubvenkm of the Rooaaa Empire 
to the West, till the Abdication of Bonapaita From the FRBch 
of ProDsssorKocB; by Ahdbbw CaioiiTOir. Svols. 

*' Altogether, tiie book is br no means an every-day nffodo&' 
don. As an outline of genenl history. It mkht* we ttunk. be 
advanti^teously totrodueed into sdiools. intUa a small 
pass, it ooot^ns aU the moat important events of ncnrly f 
centuries, and a path is marlced out whldi the youthral 
will find very usdkil to |»osecutinf h!s historieal studies, 
every one tiiat has leisure may ganer ftom It much vMAd 




ledge to which he has been hitherto a 
^^It 



is dedicated, we observe, to Prindpid 
propriety, as the Reverend Principal is not only tfficioBa/ at the 
head of education to Sootiand, but hts shown great ai 
tivity in the diAision of knowledge to the HigUsuda. 
volutions of Europe we shcnild uitok an exmlent su 
modem history for the Highland Schools.*— fidiafrarjA 
Post* 

«« This is a valuable and la t ere s tln g work, every pofs of ^ 
teems with important knowledga. It presents a dsar and tmi 
tial panoramic view of the history of the world for the last fa 
teen centiuries { and, in an ably-written totroduction, furnuhas a 
brief sketch of ttie previous p r o gres s ofaodety. from the eaUfcat 
authentic era. It is now for the first tiine totrodnoed to tlie bv 
Ush reader."— JBrflfiAarfft hUerary JonmoL 

Edtobuvgh : Coir8TABx.x it Co. ; and Hiraar, Chajcci^ & C^ 



In the press, and speedily will be pnbllshad. 
to one VOL post 8vo, fvioe 10s. 6d. 

THE FEMALE CHARACTER ILLTTSTRA- 

TED, to Tales and Sketches Drawn flfom Baal lilb. By 
PIERS SHAPTON, GcnL 

•* The very first 
Of human Bfie must spring trom woman's breast { 
Your ftrst small words are taught you fkom her l^Mb 
Your first tears queodi'd by her, and your laai sij|k 
Too often breathed out to a woman's bearing.'' 



Contemporary with the above^ tite Sceoad EdMoo* 
PrIeelOkGd. 

SNATCHES FROM OBLIVION ; being 
matos of the late HERBERT TREVELYAN, Ss^ 

engravings. 

•^Tbe pages sparkle with new and pleesiagthoaghl^ e x aeefc 
ed to very fively and forcible diction. Mr Shaftan is tnuy ^ 
agreeable iUustrator of li«s.*— tfenM^ R«*kw. 

•' The talent displayed to the generality of the Take* ia of a 
high order, and the desointion marked with that vi^iiineas and 
strength of fedin^ for which the author is pre-cokinent. A vo> 
lume worthy of a place to every library, pabUc or prt ' " 
TravHter, 

" Tales and essays to proae. and poetic dtatebes, 
are very beantiftiL'*— New MonMy Jdagaaiiu. 

London: SAMtnu. MAUvoaa, Newgale StneC 

NEW AND INTERESTING WOR£^ 
XORD COLLINGWOOD. 

Fourth edition, to 8vo, I6fc 

MEHOtRS and CORRESPONDE^^CS of 

-^^^ Viee^AdmiralLORDCOLUNOWOOD. ByG^UNsw- 
XAK CoLi.xHOirooD, F.R.6.( withafiae Postxatt* Plan of tte 
Battle of Trafirffv, dee.» Ids. 

2. The LIFE and REMAINS of WILMOT 

WARWICK. Edited by hii Filend» UavaY Vnaivojr. Fost 

SvOfSs. 

3. The SPEECHES of the Right HonooraUe 

GEORGE CANNING, Corrected and Revlsad by HtoMeM: Witt 
a MEMOIR of his LIFE. By R. THinar, bq. Barrietar-ai. 
Law. With a fine Portrait, Fao^faniles of his hand-wxsttag, 
dro. in, 6 vols. 8vo, L.3, 19s. 

4. The SUBALTERNS LOG BOOK ; in- 

ctodtog Anecdotes of weO-known Mffltary Chaiaettn. f ^aah^ 
Post8vo,t0s. . ^ _ 

*«• For most flivoorabie reviews of the above^ aee Ilia Qhi^ 
teriy. Edinburgh, and Monthly Reviews, New Uaaibtf mk 
Gentieman's Magaitoes, with the prtocipal Utarary Pii hUe a H— 

BSLL and BaADrimc. 6, Bank Street, Edtobotgh s J ■" 

WAT, Loodont and by order of every respectable 



Edtoburgh : Published for the Proprleton, every Saturday Mi 
tog. by CONSTABLE ^ CO. 19, WATERLOO PLACE; 

Sold also by RoaaaTaow Ac Anunaoa, Glasgow t W. Cvaar, 
hukftCowDobltot HuBaT,CHA]rcB,&CObLQnAoai and by 
all Newsmen, Postmasleis, and Oerka of the aoa4» tf 
ont tbt United Kingdom. 

Prki 6d. or Stampedt mmi HmtJ^ee bff podt IflK. 

Printed bj Ballaiittiix h Co., PmII WiwIe, 
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LtTRBAKT AVD UtBCMhhAMWOVW EaTBRTAIlfMBIfTS Of 

ItDununou^-^We bar* afawdy anncraiiced Mr Combe^i Lectnxct 
OB Phrenoloffy. which ai« rapeeUhly attmkUd, though they do 
notMMnto«xdte«|uit0togrntaiitnteraitatfoniMrly, pwtica- 
larty amoof our fkir towntwomen. vho gave an additiooal edat 
and Intercft lo Phrenology, by the attention with which they 
hoDonred it for two or three Maeons. We do not know whether 
Mr Smith* a learned gentleman, who threatened to give Lecture* 
In oppoattion to Mr Combe, will carry his plan Into exectttkm or 
not.— We pereelTefhat next week, Mr Uoyd. an old and rcapect- 
able leeCttier, i« to Uhietnite, on three diflbcent erentaigi, in the 
Cnkidonian Theatre, hie fanmrltesut^ect'or Astronomy. This 
be will do with the assistance of a Tery efficient Orrery : and as 
no anhfeeC is more interestiog, or leads to higher results, than 
A atr imomy, we strongly recommend these Lectures to the atten- 
tkn we doubt not they will merit.— Early hi February, Lectures 
of a diflbrent descriptkm are to be given in the Waterioo Rooms, 
by Mr William Carey, on the History and Progress of the Fine 
Arta. Mr Carey is well known as an able and aeakMU advocate in 
the cause of British Art : and the late President ot the Royal 
Acsdcmy fhMuently expressed it at his opinion, that he look- 
ed upon Mr Carey ** as one of the first critical Judges of w<nks 
of Art." Theft IS good reason ti hope, therefore, tnat these 
Lectures will t>e worthy of the important subject of which 
they propoteto treat. We have seen a svUabus of the course, 
w*>fcfa appears highly Interesting —Betides the two Theatres 
thfCTe are alio oflbred to the public, as powerful auxiliari s to kill 
a tedhras momlM or evenino, the Panorama and Diorama, Ma- 
dnme Catalanl's Concerts, Mr Thorn's Statues, and a few more 
exhibitions cliefiy private.— The Profecrioiul Society's Cooeerts, 
we regret much to say, notwithstanding the aeeesrion of strength 
they would have reoMved in Murray, are not to oo on this win- 
ter for want of patronage. We think, however, they have been 
too hastily fiven up, onore a suflldently strong anwal was made 
to the public through the medium of the press. 

Ma RoLAiTD.— We are glad to perceive that Mr Roland haa 
at loMth opened Rooms for the acoommo'^ation of his pupils in 
the New Town. We have always considered the young men of 
Edinbux;^ fortunate in having it In their power to avail them- 
eetves of the Instructions of one who Is so complete and tcientlfle 
a master of the elegant, fashionable, and healthful art he pio- 
fcwes. 

An Historteal and Biographical work, entiUed «' The Life and 
Thnca of William Laud, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canterbury," 
from the pen of our youni; countryman, Mr John Parker Law- 
aoQ, author of the Life of the Recent Murray, has Just issued 
ftom the London press. The important em in the hiUory of the 
cburdi of England, when this disUnguished prelate fiourished, 
ought to rentier the present work at once a source of creat in- 
tereat» aad of mudi valua' le infonnation, to the reader of history, 
both civil and ecdeslastleal. 

We have been favoured with an early copy of " The Edin- 
burgh Musical Album," but have this wedt only time to mention 
tbe very handsome style in which it is got up, and the apparent 
merit of most of its contents ; of these we shall give a full ao- 
ooont next Saturday. 

We perceive that Mr SIUery*s Poem of ** Vallery. or the Cita- 
del of the Lake," is speedily to make its appearance. It is toex- 
tend to nine cantos, and %rili comprise sketches, Mstortoal and 
deacrlptive. of theCrusaders, theChivalry of Prance ani Spain, the 
Moors, and the Arabiaits, end many other things. Several hun- 
dred Notes are to be added. Every variety of Verse is to be in- 
trodueed ; and the whole, in two handsome duodecimo volumes, 
i« to be sold for ten shilling This is a spirited attempt- for so 
young an author, and we hope he may find it a successful one. 
Mr Murray is busy puMishmg miniature edittons of all hb lar- 
ger and mofe suecessAil works. Lord Bjrron's Poems, and Ca-^ 
tain Parry's Voyages, in four volunnes, IKmo, appeared some lit- 
tle tsma ago t and Captain Franklin's Journey to the SWoresof 
tbe P^r Sea, in the tame siae, has Just reached us. Thfsvys- 
tem of thus supplving to general readers, who would oUidr%^se 
never see them, cheap copies of valuable works, deserves* every: 
encoutaeement It It to the late Mr CooAtable that the p&W^ 
■re indnted for the original plan, whidi has been ably earned' 
into exeeuiion In his Miacellacy. 

We observe that Mr Murray has the foltowiog new works In 
preparation (or the ensuing publishing season :— >A Memoir of the 
Publie LiUs of the late Lord Londonderry ; Flaxman's Lectures 
on Sculpture ; Lectures on Phvsical Geogra|rfiy, by Baron Hum- 
boldt, translated Ann his MSS.; The Journal of a Nitutalistt 
the L4fo and Services of Captain Philip Beaver, K. N. by Captain 
W. H. ^myth, R. N. t a second volume of Rellquiss Diluvianse. 
by PtfofosBor Buckland } Lives of British Painters, Sculptors, and 
Architects t History of the Jewst and other works, which have 
already bera anrounced in the LUerary Joum«t, 

A new work, entitled The Scripture Student's Assistant, betaig 
a complete Index, and concise Dicionary, to the Holy Bible, has 
ioat been published by Blackie, Fullarton, and Co. of Glasgow. 
The wOTk, whlvh we have seen, is printed in a very beautiftil 
SMid distinct type, and iu plan and object are thus explained in the 
Prelhce :— '* This little work it intended, not only to as\itt un- 
learned readers in understanding the language of the Bible, but 
chiefly in readily turning lo the places where every topic of in- 
formation comprised in it occurs. This, to all dasses of readers, 
nauat be of hi|^ importance. Among those who are well acquaint- 
ed with the Bible, there are fow who are able to recollect the 
book, diapter, and verse, where suitaMe texts are to be met with 
ia pemof every doetilne, and which neat of every person, event. 



4fcc which it contains. To aid the memory to this Is the princi- 
pal design of this tmdex. Whatever relatee to the various per- 
sons, places, and sul^ectt men tioned in it, is here aecuratdy re- 
ferred to, and may easily be found. A brief oufMne of doctrhies 
and duties b also exhibited, by which, lt;is hoped. Just sentiments 
may be formed of the great and hnportant truths and require- 
ments of Dhrine Revelation. While, therefore, this Index may 
serve in pfaweof a CMieordaacir for ordinary readers, its superiority 
to any or them, exoept those which are large and expensive, must 
be evident. They commonly refer to texts, without anv con- 
nexion except that of a single leading word t and then take no 
notice eltherof pereons or places, whereas all that relaies to per- 
sons, places, and suhJects, is here presented edUcUttefy, and in 
the arrangement and eonneHon tfftetue*" 

Seals and Devlee»*—Ova readers will probably be amused with 
some of the fancy devices and motto* upon the saals which, either 
through dedgn or accident, some of the celebrated literary cha- 
racters o#ihe day have h. ppened to attadi to letters now in our 
possession. We,of course, do not indude in the following short 
list family coats of arms :— 
Sir Walter Scott;— the device— a shield bearing a red hand,— 

the mottCH-** Lham dearg aboo.** 
J. O. Lockhart;— the device— a dove carrying an olive branch, 

—no motto. 
Alaric Watts;— the device— a lyre deooimtad with ros e s, th e 

motto " Addoldre ed esaltare.** 
The Ettridc Shepherd ;— the device— the priae-hart presented 
by Queen Mary to the best minstrel,— the motto— a^eee, '* Ma- 
rie Rcfina,** btlew, *• Ooaum Natune." 
WilHam Tennant;— the device a book open,— the motto— 

** Vivere est cogitare.** 
James SberidanKnowlasi— the device a harp, with a willow 

branch intertwioed with the strings,— no motto. 
The late Archibald Constable ;— the device— a small urn, a 
dirysalis on one side, a battcxfly on the other,— the motto— 
«• Eti flrnTtx owa.** 
Joanna Baillle ;— the device— Phaeton driving the chariot of the 



Mote examples might easUy be added, bat these win sni&ce in 
tbe meantinia» 

ThmMeal Gossla.— The Olwgow Theatre has been burned 
down to tfie ground, owing. It Is said, to some caic le ssna n In the 
management of the gas. The house was insured; but the mana- 
ger is reported to have sustai n ed a kns of £20U0 in theatrical 
property .*-The revival of the *< Beaux Stratagem " has been so 
sucoecsrulat Covent Oanlen, that another of Farquhax's come- 
dies, '< The Recruiting Oflioer." is about to be produoed.-pruned 
a little, we presume. We really wish Mr Murray would get up 
the «* Beaux StraUsem,** pruned, of couise. in the same way. 
—A new tragedy, called «' Caswalkm," Is about to be play«d 
at Drury Lane ; and, at Covent Garden, a new comedy, called 
" Village Vaguiea.** We do not augur very highly of either, 
but we may be wrong.— The performers at the Dublin Theatre 
have been quarrelllM with the manager, Mr Bunn, because 
he will not aUow them to inUoduee any songs they chooee 
toto the operas. Melroee has, in consequence, resigned his 
engagemmtt and Miss Paton is said to be among the number of 
the malcontents. We highly approve of the manager's conduct, 
and wish some others would follow his example. -Mr J. P. Col- 
lier (whom we have not the honour of knowing) i< preparing for 
the prasB a history of the English StMe.-« 1 wiU havea Wife," 
a force, in two acts. Is the only novelty that has been produced 
this week at our Theatre: It Is not very good.— Colley Cibber's 
<* Hypocrite" has been revived ; it is an exeelleot comedy, and 
ought to be encouraged. 

Weekly Li«t or Febformavces. 
Jan. 10.— Jon. 16. 
Sat. SweeUuarti and Wives, Aloyse, A RoMaioa CrMoe. 
Moir. Jane Shore, I wUl have a W\fe, 4 ^* 
Tuaa. George HerM, Free and Ea»fh 9[ Do. 
Wao. Bride qfLammrmoor, I wiO have a Wift. ^ Do. 
Tnua. MarmAs qf Montrose. Soape-Goai, Do, ^ Fatal Rock* 
Fbu The HjfpoerUe, Free and Easjf, Sf QUderoy. 



TO OUR READERS. 
• Thbbb is preparing for the Edinburgh LUerary Journal, and 
will appear in an eariy Number, a Collection of the Autographs 
of all the mbtt distinguished men of the day, accompanied with 
some observations on the inferences to be drawn regarding dui*- 
racier, ftom the hand-writing. 



. TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wb shall be always glad to leoeive Notices of Books flnm oar 
Corre s pondents, but they must be accompanied with a copy of 
the book reviewed, tnat we may form our own opinion of the Jus- 
tice of the observations made upon it. The book will be reiiun- 
ed if desired. These remarks apply, in the present instance, to 
the writer who has fovoured us with a review of Barbour's ** Even- 
ings in Grooce.*— *< The Ghost of the Old Bell," will appear as 
soon at we can find room.—" Cato't" remarks on ** Humbug," 
will be of use to ut.— We should be obliged by a call from the 
Translator of '* The Sandman." 

The verses ** On the Death of a Daughter," we may find mo«n 
for by and by. — We have the same remark to make to ** AtkIL* 
He will improve as he goes on.— The lines to an Unfortunate Fe- 
male will not suit us.—*' R. S." of Aberdien is good, but not quite 
good enough.—*' H. H. H." perhaps. 
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THB EDINBURGBT LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Connected with Science, Literature, and the Arts. 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO THE KINa 

rONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY of ORIGI* 

^ NAL aad SELECTED PUBLICATIONS in tbt VariOM 
DapartRMOtioCLitantuief Scteooe. and the Artk 

'« A rad andasMnff LilMuy of MtAU ud «BtMtiiniaf know- 
ladgtt.**— L&Mwry GoMette* 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANV, being intended for all agei 
as well as ranks, is printed in a style and form whioh oombine at 
oooe the means of giving much matter in a small spaw^ jrfrh the 
requisites of great deamess and fisdlltf . 

The Proprietors of this most Tahulde Work beg to oill the pttb>- 
He at t ent io n to the annexed List of what have oaen puMfsned. 
A vcdume, containing as much as a tfiidc 8to, is pablimed every 
Three Weeks, price only 3s. 6d. etoCh boards ; or on fine paper, 
and done up in a superior manner, price 5s. Also, in order to 
salt tfie convenience of all parties, it may be had in Weekly Psnis, 
(Three Parts forming a Volume,) price Is. eadi. Each Work is 
complete in itsdf , and may be had separately. 

Edinburgh: CoifSTAai.B ^ Co.> 19f Waterloo Pfawe^ and 
Hmsr* Chaxci, Ac Goi,t Landott. 

LIST or WORKa ALRXADT PUBLIBBXn. 

Vols. 1» S, & 5. CAPTAIN BASIL HALL'S VOYAGES. 

4. ADVENTURES of BRITISH SEAMEN in the SOUTH- 
ERN OCEAN. By H. Minuuv, F.R.S.B. 

5. KEMOmSofLAROCRKJAmjELEIN. WithaPretoe 
and Notes, by Sib Waltbr Scott, Bart. 

6 and 7« CONVERTS fkom INFIDELITY. By Axonsw 
CnicRTOir. 

8 and 9. SYHES' EMBASSY to AVA. WIfli a Narrative of 
the late Military and Political Operatkms in the Biman Em- 
pire. 

10. TABLE-TALK I or Seleetteos from the Axi* 

11. PERILS and CAPTIVITY. 

It. SELECTIONS of the most Remarkable Flienomena of 
Nature. 

15 and 14. MARINER'S ACCOUNT of the NATIVES of 
the Tonga Islands, in the South Pacific Ocean. 

15 and 16. REBELLION in SCOTLAND, hi 1745. By Ro^ 
BUT CHAMBBR8, Author of <* TradMons of Bdinbargb," tei- 

17. ROBERTS'S NARRATIVE of VOYAGES and EXCUR- 
SIONS in Central America. 

18 and 19. The HISTORICAL WORKS of FREDERICK 
SCHILLER. From the German, by Gbobob Moir, Esq. 

«0 and SI. ILLUSTRATIONS of BRITISH HISTORY. 
By RiCBAnn THOMaoB, Esq. 

St. The GENERAL REGISTER of POLITICS, 80IBNCB, 
and LITERATURE, Ibr 18S7. 

S3. LIFE of ROBERT BURNS. By J. a Lockhabt, 
LL.B. 

S4 and S5. LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of SCOTS. By U. G. 
BxLX., Esq. 

S6. EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY. By the Veneimbie 
AtdMtaeon WnAiroRAM. 

t7 and tS. MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR. 

t9 and 50. A TOUR in GERMANY, he in 18tO, 1811, ISSt. 
By JoMK RusaBLL, Esq. Advocate. 

31 and St. The REBELLIONS hi SCOTLAND under MON- 
TROSE, Item 1638 tol66a By Robbbt Chambbbb, Author 
of '« The Rebellion of 1745." t vcds. 

83, 34, and 35. HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLU- 
TIONS in EUROPE, Ikrom the Subvmlon of the RoBMn Em- 
pire in the West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. Trans- 
lated from the Frmdi of C O. Koch. By Andbbit Cbichtoit. 
3Tola. 

WORKS lir m PRBSS. * 

1. NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRLAN JOURNEY thiMwh 
RussUand Siberian Tartary t fkomthe Frontier of Chma to Ae 
Froaen Sea, and Ksmtchatka. By Captain J. D. Cocrraitb, R.N. 
Sv(4s. 

t. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHIT A:- 
TURE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient, and Modem. 
By J. S. Mrmbb, LU D. Author of ** The Life of Canova," 6tt, 
iVoL 

3. HISTORY oftheTURKI8ri*or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
from its establishment in 15S6 to littS t comprising a Preliminary 
Discourse on the Arat>9, and also the Life or Mahomroed and hu 
Successoifl. By Edwabo Upham, Esq. Author of «< Rameses^" 



4. A PERSONAI/ NARRATIVE of a TOUR through Parts of 
Denmark* Sweden, and Norway. By Dbbwrbt Cowwav, Esq. 
1 voL 

i. HISTORY of tlw REBELLIONS in IRELAND In the 

years 1798 and 1803. 



EL SENOa GARCIA DB RIVERA j M. 
J^ SPANISH refugee Officer, who has, from ^ 

late political eveitfa m his own country, Ueeuis an esOe in 
this. wiUbe happy to teach afew Pupils the SPANISH LAN- 
GUAGE, in the pure Csstilisn dialect, on moderate tcrma. 

Apply to Messrs Black or iNinea, BookseOers. or at Sr a'k 
Lodgings, Mra GRBBw'a, N o* 10, South Hanover 9Ci«cC. 

FENCING. ^ 

ROLAND be^ to state thai he OPBNED, 

on Monday last, Ms NEW PBNCINO ROOMS to 
GEORGE STREET, (back of St Andrew^ Ghudi.) wtasnhe 
propo ses to attend CLAaaaa during the see son, fioa U HB 4 



M» 



o'clock, on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. 

Mr RoLAim'a Cusses contfaiue as usual at Vbe Mt^itabt abb 
Natal AcADeirr ; the Nbw Bdibbubob AcAonrri aad m 
his Rooms, RoTAL MAjraea. 

24, Windsor Street 

— ' — I 

PRINTING FOR THB BLIND. 
A LEXANDER HAY, Teacher of Andent Ltn- 

guagei. 10, Catherine Street. Bdinlmrgh. rc«~»*«»n. t^. 
mates, that he has now got Punches cut. Matrices \«i«»k» « j|«» 
cast, dee fbr the purpose of forming an B^^tt^ment for Prtat- 
ing for die Blind, and proposes commendng with an editian cf 
the Gospel by St Matthew, to bepubtished by subscrii«km. at7t. 
6d. a-copy, paid on delivery. The printing win be 



as soon as 250 copies are subscribed for. Orders, —.^...^ . 
above, or to Menrs Con stablb and Co. Booksellers, E*iit*t»T fc ; 
RoBBBTeoB and Atkikbok, ObMgow t and Hubbt. Chawcb, h 
Co. Ixmdont are requested as early as possible. As ttils is sa 
undertaking of Mr Hay's, without soHdnng either pubBe or pri- 
vate pecuniary aid, ita success must denend on the eocouiagcaMst 
which is now requested, ttam those who may wish to sttsnovc it 
by their emptoyment, or subscriptions. Mr Hay pronu aa s nkt. ' 
Ing Muiiefor die BUnd by the same system. 

REMARKS ON COFFEE* 
JOHN RBID, Grocer, Tea, and Cofiee-Deder, 

2t, Somra Fbbobbtck STBBBT.with a view to Increase Che 
nieaeures of the drinkers of Coffee, and that they may remiss 
ut its highest perftction the beneficial eflbeti whftoi ft ps o d Bies 
upon the system, has lust published Rbmajuea ov Covbsb, 
wrai DiBBcnow a pob Makiko it. 



This ddidotts beverage, when properly pnpand fknin 

of the best quality, n oss c ssei many good pmp w t la a i It not only 
exhUarates the spirits, but it acta as an agnesibld mnle, eontrf. 
btttes to strene^en the digestive ocfuu, and serves* Hkv sA 
odier tonics and aromaticsb rather to pr6long abatlDasoe than B» 
exdte hunger. 

J. R.havingpaSdpartlcalar attention to the artldeorCorm. 
feeb confident that the quality of Jiii Coflbe onhr l e qtth e s to be 
known to be appreciated t ana inihienced by feefings of j patlfto 
to ttie public for the daily increasing demand, he Is ^■y lW 'rt lo 
make a fkuther reduetlan in thepri^ whieh are BOW ae and«» 

Raw. RoABTBn. 

Good Dcmerara Gottt^ . . Is. 2d. per Ux. la. 6d.per& 
Finest Jamaica and Bourbon do. Is. 8d. Sa. Od. 

Finest Mocha do. ..... 2s. 3d. Ss. Gd. 

If.B, PercolatarGoAe-potsonsale, of all siaei, firaaa Ik. an- 
wards. .. 

This day is pnbHshed, 
In one voL 8vo, 8s. half-bound, or In doCh* 

COMPLETE SYSTEM of PEACTICAL 

BOOK-KEEPING, u»pUcaMe to all kinds of Bw^imk t «k. 
empmied in five Sets of Books, of luAvidaal and 
Conoema ; arranged bv Single Entry, Double biiry in 
pcaetioe* and mmwmtfthod^ PoaMr B»<fy bg Siy^. 
Mbu ike aame usuU bm Tmo Mntrie$, at tie pntemt pnmSet ia 
Fourt wUh a am m tum ^thut meiho4». Aad aa APPEll- 
DIX, contaioiug Qu es i es and Answers on the fHiaeiplBs and 
Practice of •Mik-Keepingt on Merehsnla'Aceouat^ aaAoaAe 

natnre and negotiation ofinlaod and Foreign BBla of Bsekaap s 
with numerous Exerdses nnder each head for iMaaHaa T» 
which ase added* a Series of Letters eoaneded nitb tee Sets I aad 
an explanation of Commerdal terms. With Engwadftnaetf 
the various accounts which ooeor In BusiaeaB. Denl^Hd te 
Schools and Conotteg-Honsn. 

By C. MORRISON, Aeooonftaat, 
Glasgow. 
Fourth Editfon. with valuable ImproTeSBcat& 
Recomw un d td 1^ J S mit unt it cr sBB fe w fi aarf Jftufcre ef 



Printed for STiM.iire aad RaiuiBT* BdiidiHi^t ^m^^m 
OBiirpDr and Co. Ghwgnw i Q. B. WaRTAsaiv nM Taaein 
Tboq, London. 



Edtaibor^: Published for the Pio fe te ft as, everr Satavday Mi 
tag, by CONSTABLE h Ca 19, WATBRIJOOnLACC; 

Sold also by RoBBfTsoif 8t ATKiwyoir, Olsagows W. CvBa:f« 
Jun. h Co. Dublin ; Htnurr, Cbaitcb. dc Co. London;^ and by 
sU Newsmen, Postmasters, and Qerka of the Road^ 
out the United KingdcMn. 

PHcr 6d, or S^lamped, and natjiee htp^ 1<M> 



Printed bjr Ballamttjik^ Cik»Paiil^ Work* 
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SONNETS. 



TO OKKXnXTX. 



On being presented with a Bible* 

I. 
Tais Mcred book, iwwt Mercy sent firom HeaTen, 

Ab from Ml Angel*! lumd my heart reoeiteiy— 

A mythic record of the faith that giyea 
High beaoon-Ughts to thoee who may hare striTen 
Against the fiend of darkness, and been driyen 

Beneath that night of life, when doubt on doobt 
Were seen like tempest-lifted wares to rise, 

Tin every star of hope had trembled oat ;«■ 
This blessed refuge^ which the good and wise^ 

The Patriarch-Martyrs, lofty and derout. 
Sought as in andience with thdr God abore^ 

With many a sigh ftill pendrely I take 
E^en as a pledge of thy divinest love^ 

Warning ftmn death a slomberer to awakOi 

II. 

I HZAB thy voice, sweet Spirit ! and look fbrth. 
As does the seaman in the hnsh of night. 
When storms are sleeping, and the dreamy light 

Of the pale moon among the wayes gives birth 
To silent fiedings, and high thoughts that start 
Like passiMi- winged meteors from the heart, 

Streaming beyond our destiny on earth ; 
So, pausing on its wonders, would I share 
The fidth of nations, and exulting tear 

Myself ft«m worldly hopes of little worth ;« 
And this is at thy summims ; thus hast thoa 

More than thine earthly lore, or blessing given, 
That I may rest myself prepared now 

To meet with thee and all we love in Heaven. 

Alastoe. 



IiITBRART CHIT-CHAT AND VARIBTIS8. 



Tn UiTu DnoALD SrawAaT.— We propose giving a pkoe in 
oar next number to the very able biographical notkeof thlt oHe> 
bntcd man, vhich appesn tn tiie " Aimual Obitaary " fbr ISfO. 

A eomnlete editioa of the woiki of Profesior Held has been 
pobliahed in Parii. 

The History of the Rlie and Progren of the Mahometan power 
in India, from its commencement in the year 1000 ttU 1610, trans- 
latad ftom the Persian, by LieatensntCoIonel John Brigp, late 
resident at Satara» is about to be published. 

A Novel, entitled " RettaMg," by the Authoress of " St John- 
ctoun, or the Oowrle Conspiracy,** wW appear In a f)nr days. 

Another dieap work Is announced, to be published periodically, 
and to be called the Library of Religious Knowledge, coositting 
of a series of orfgioal Treatises, written in a popular and fimlHar 
style, on the most important sul^}ects relating to the History, 
Proplieeies, Doctrines, and Duties of Rerealed Religion; the 
whole to be conducted by clergymen of the Church of Bngland. 
A Number will appear every fortnight, price sixpence. 

TIw EngHsh laoguave is becoming a great OiTourlte in Oer- 
numy; and as a proof of this it may bo mentioned, that there has 
been this year published at Heidelberg, (in the Dudiy of Baden,) 
sui EngHsh Annual, bearing the ibUowhi^ title : « The English 
Fireside upon the Banks of the Rhine, an Almanack fbr 18f9, ex- 
UMttiys choice of English and German Tales, Poems, and Hie* 
torieal Anecdotes; embellished with superb cngrarings.* llostof 
the best English classku have also besn reprinted In Germany at 
vary low prices. 

Bhwt.— The conunoo ol^Jections to Blue Stodrings are absurd. 
Tboy ought not to be objected to because they know too much, 
but because they know too little. Whenerer a woman acquires as 
wua6h learning as a man, she acquires wMi her knowledfethe art 
of ^"^^tv^tfUng IL Barperto erede. Blues would not be bores Ibr 
ttey have* bat Ibr their pntenslons to what they have M<i 



LacTuaas oir AsraoxoKv.— We were present at Mr Lloyd's 
first Lecture on this subject, in the C>alwinnian Theatre on 
Thunday evening. The audience was but scanty, and the house 
indiftrendy lighted, and mudi worse heated. The transparen- 
eies, however, were pretty and interesting ; and Mr Lloyd illus- 
trated them In an easy and fkmiliar manner, calrnlated to con- 
vey both instruction and amusement. 

ThtatrktU Gosrip.— Neither Pasta nor Csradori are to sing at 
the Italian Opera this season. Compared wiUi Pasta, aU the other 
prima dounas are robin redbreasts. Under the immediate patron* 
Bgtot Lord Fife, A JoHepetUe dsfiMiur, of the name of PisWiiu, 
Is to appear hi the ballet department.— The new play called "Cas- 
waDoo** has been successful; but though called a tragedy, it 
tarns out to be a mdo-drama.— Keen, we are aftaid, is agrin at 
his old tricks ;— " sadden indispositkio,'' in the words of the m». 
nager, but «< complete intoxkation,'' in the phrase of the Tlme$, 
prevented his appearing the othor evening at Covent Garden, 
after an audience had assembled to'see his performance of Richard 
III.— The BeoMJc Stratagem continues to draw good houses every 
night of ite performance.— A Mrs Evans Is to make her ddmt 
soon at Drury Lane in the character of Mtfiidanr. SheisanlrisS 
lady, and said to possess a vtrice of great power; but this, or 
some sudi thing, is said of all debutantes.— At our own Theatre, 
the revived play of Ae Hypocrite has been played several nights 
with success. Last night, an opera of the celebrated Masringhi 
was produced ; but we cannot of ooorse q^eak of its merits till our 
next. 

Wkexlt List of Psbformakces. 
Jan. 17* — Jon. 23. 

Sat. The Hypocrite, Free and Eatp, ^ GUderoy, 

MoTf. Do., A Grun-Eued Monster. 

Tuaa. Jane Shore, He lAet Wee Truth, 8f Forty Thieve$. 

WxD. The Hypocrite, A Green-Byed Monster. 

Tnua. Ramah Droof^, Free and Elasy, A The Bottk Imp. 

Fai. Do^^ttPauTPry. 

Books very recently pubHshed.-^Homtrg (Sir Evan) Compara- 
tive Anatnmv. vols. V. and VL, 4tn, L.4, 4s. ; imperial 4to, L.6, 
6s. boerds— Turner's Edward the Sixth, Ac 4to, L-S, 8s. boards. 
—Loudon's Magasineof Natural History, vol. I., 8vo, 18s. boards. 
—Annual Obituary, 18f9, 8vo, 15s. boards.— Woobridi's Cornmer- 
rial and Mercantile Law, 8vo. 18b. boards.- Barr's Scripture Stu- 
dent's Asristant, iSroo, 3s. 6d. boards.— Brown's (Rev. T.) Ser- 
mons, 8vo, 9b. boards.— Wood's Acootmt of Sessional Schools, 
1«mo, 4s. 6d. boards.— The Annual Peerage ftnr 18S9, Svols. 
18mo, L.1, 88. boards.— Stevens's Comments, vols. XIII. and 
XIV., 8vo, 10s. each, boards.-Visita to the Religious WorUL 
19mo, 10s. 6d. boards.— Twelve Years' MiUtaiy Adventure, t 
vols. Svo. L.I, 4s. boards.— The Ball, ore Glance at Abnack's, 
crown Svo, 7s. 6d. boards— An Inquiry, What is the One True 
Faith ? Svo, Ifs. boards— Fate of Oraysdale, S vols. Ifnus 14s. 

boards— filade's Prayers fbr the Sick, Itmo, 48. 6d. 

Pkdn History of En^ud, ISmo, fs. ed. half-boond. 



TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shall present our readers, next Saturday, with a phreno- 
logical table of the cranial developement of the notorious Burke, 
accompanied by sudi remarks as the suMect may suggest 

We have received fktnn the authmr and publisher, ** A Laconic 
Narrative of the LIfb and Death of James Wllsoo, known by the 
name of Daft Jamie. Price Tftrippmer." It seems a work of in- 
estimable valuer— We shall consult our Publishers regsordhig the 
sunestlon of '« A Subscriber.*— It is our intentioo to notice oo* 
carionally the Reviews and Magasines as they appear periodical- 
ly.— The Communications of *« W. B. S." of Perth, wfll not suit 
us.—*' Waverley" was published in 1814, and was reviewed short- 
ly afterwards tn the Edinburgh Review. 

We have received the poeucal communlcationsof "T. B. J.'*of 
Glasgow; «* The Plague of DarkqesB" will appear fai an early 
Number.— We are afMd «' J. D." of Gltt^w b no poet—*' Dis- 
unolntment^ does not come up to our standard.— The verses 
'' By a Young Lady" are pretty, but immature.- The •* Frag- 
ment" about Ebidymion is rather too much of a fragment— Of 
Ae stanas suggested by Thorn's statues, the fbUowlng is the 

" The hiehest praise be his who wrote 

A lay surpas«'d by none; 
The next be his who could sipissi 

Such poetry in stone." 

We like the mriody and expression of tfie two airs which have 
been adapted to the " Scots Siuuj" by the Bttrick Shepherd, and 
the ballad of " Young Randal.'^ in our last, and shall be glad 
to see them arranged at the author's oonvenieDce. 

A concert of vocal sacred murfc is to be given in St George's 
Churdi, on the 4th ofFefaruary, fbr tiie benefit of the widow and 
family of the late Ingenious composer, R. A Smith. Mr A. Mur- 
ray, who has succeeded Mr Smith as nreeentor in St Geone^s, Is 
to be conductor, and most of the prolesriooal musicians of Edin- 
burgh have vdhmteersd their acrneest We trust the sttcndsnce 
wUfbsUbsiaL 
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pMiorortbe CaBffNfttkMua 
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ADVERTISEMENTS^ 

Connected with Sdenc^f LUenUure, and the Art9. 

•y Wacbh M Uantf tt.HunltrSawnL and 41,Sonlk Hhiovot 

SCrMi, Edlnbiusk. 

IB one iFOhnneltao, with pottuit, |nrk« 5t. bikt 

IVTEMOIRS of the hew. PLINY FISK, A. M.« 
'^^^ mtlfDmkmmrjteFOBiiliaB, tnm the Ammkm Bond ^ 

By ALVAN BOND. 

Church in Sturfaridga, Mtmm liiiiHH 

WAVOB h iMKBSt M. OOLB* GflM- 

and Jambs Ditmcab, London. 

Thit dny Is pnbUihed, 
Pries 8$, 6d., eztrs boards, Vohiiiw L of 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through Russia 

aadSibsrtan TarUry* to ths Fnmtisn of China, thsFraaan 

By Cape JOHN DUNDAS COCHRANE, R.N. 
Two vols. ANtvEditioa. 
Edinbaiht Printad tat Cobstablb 4k Co.; and Humar, 
Cbancb, £Oo. London. 

TUs day Is mAlUhad, prtoalisl 

THE EDINBURGH MUSICAL ALBUM, 

'' Dedicated, hy psn»bsion, to His Graea 

TBB DUKB of Bl}OCX.aUCtf ABD QUBBBaaBBBY. 

.Xdlted by pBoaaa Liblbt. Eiq. and smbeUiahad with an 
alMsnt Cnaravina of Iflai B. Patob. 
#,• No. IL wUl oontahiabeautHtalKngiaThigoriliss NoBL. 

PttbUihad by J. Lotbiab, Edinbuigh t Aoubmabb, London t 
and Lbckib, Dublio. 

JONES* VIEWS IN EDINBURGH. "^ 

JONES' VIEWS IN LONDON. 

JONES* VIEWS OP NOBLE MSN AND 
GBNTLBMEN*S SEATS. 

above Works, nnriTalled in cheapness, and 

bsanty of angraving, an aadi of tham miUidied in Num- 
bats contahitnii Poua ViBwa and torn paeas or latter-preait price 
Obb SKaLiBO. Prvqfi OM IndtapMcr, S». a-nnmber. The 
Plaiss of all the thrsa Works are exhibitad at the premiaes of Mr 
J. LoTBiAB, 4 1, St Andrew's Square. Intendlof Subacriberi are 
taapa^faUy Informed that they wiU laoalve Impreisions good in 
Btoportion as their ovdera are car<y. 

PublUiad by JoBBa and COw London t and J. LoniiAB, E£n- 

ti I III ^ 

DOIglb 

ASTRONOMY, 
Accompanied by the dulcet notes of the Cdestina. 

CALEDONIAN THEATRE. 

DIOASTRODOXON, 
oa 
GRAND TRANSPARENT ORRERY, 
With all the Splendid Scenery annually dlaplayed in 

London. 

MR LLOYD 

TTAS the honour most respectftilly to annonnoe 

-^ '- to the NoblUty. Gentry, and Public at Iwn. In the City of 

SdtabwtBhaad its vicinity, that, anxioua to flidUtata a Oenenl 
eoommodatioo. he has engaged the abore dagant Theatre, 
(which win aflbrd a beautiAl diaplay of the Orbbiiy) for Six 
Leetmaa, In Two Coubsbs of Three Lecturea each. 
The erenhv Course to begiTen on 
THURSDAY, FRIDAY. AND SATURDAY, 
the Std, S3d, and S4th January ISfS. 
The Morning Coune Is intended to be gfrA on thesoceeadlQf 

MONDAY, TUESDAY, AND WEDNESDAY, 
the tSlh. rjih, and tSth January, if Forty Subaeriben are ob- 
tained on Saturday at noon, the 34th instant If not, no Mom- 
iiyGoanecanbe«lvcn,andtheBTcnfaigCounawiUba rapeat- 
adon the above mentioned days. 

Subaeribcrs to the Morning and Erenlng Course, Three Lao- 
tares, Boxes, 7k. U.t Fit, la. 6d.| ticketi traufofaMeb— Nbn- 
aabKriber*. Boxea, SB.t Pit, n t OaOary, la.— Doots opened at 
half-peat She, bagta st S«?en preclaely. 
Subaeriptiona are reoalvad, and Tiekela may be had, at Mr JoBW 
AjTOBBaoB'a, North Brtdge Stvaatt Mr LtBBaAT*a, Sooth St 
Andrew Streets and Mr Jambb ABn>BaaoN% Gaocge Stiaat 



XHK 



Tteketa may 
▼fona to the 



be had, fhMn Klevan to Ttaaa each day 
of the Cooraa, at Na 1, Stiai 
for the Bonaa may ba takan. 
to ' ' 



•ta Snbaefiban taking pteoas to ratalBtbaBB doling tta( 



In ISm^ prtoa 7a. boaida, 

MY GRANDFATHER'S FARM; or, 

'^'^ ofRonlUfo. 



/'T MslsailmiBllltdabook. WanttBateftaiha 
beaotUiil thoi^hta of flie authut, wKh flie tan 
emerging from the crowded atraats of a city, wv 
In aome green and ahady and adiltary atboiuKi'*'— J 

•' We have permed this voluna with graat 
are convlnoed that h will, whan better known, 
every one who reada It. It eontaha above twanty i 
roral Ilfo— that la, not mere deaoipcioos of rani 
and daks, and rodnand rivera— butfrfcturea ot 
and human IbeHags. There is no ambHkwi to d 
—but, like Goktamlth, the anthoi; by a almpla ami dinet skm. 
aitkm of man's every-day Ufo. wioa the attennon, and canlai ths 
syropaUiies of his reader Into die scenes whkh be pafarta; and «e 
experience the aamaaortoC gratjlkatlon In atodyinB hia l 
which we derive foom looking on the ereatiooa or WilkW^ I 

^We atate, with the greateai lineerlty, that. In nor opisitQa. a 

work of greater intrtoalc merit In itadaas, and koaiiaiinialiiiwia 
ita pretensiona, has no^ for a kmt while, app 
Nsw Seats Megaxine, 

Printad for Olitbb Ac Botd, Bdfaitaxgh. 




JiMtpobMiad, ISnOto priea 44. 
OBSERVATIONS upon the sererml SUNDAY 

^ SERVICES preaeribed by Ibe LITURGY llimMhaal flbc 
Year. — •— 

By the Right Revenod ALEXANDCtl JOLLT. D.Dl, 
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ThUdajrltpiibiUMd* 
Priee&.6d., estn boards, VolnmsL of 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY through Ruaaa 

"^^ and Sibedan Tkrtwy, to the Frootltti of China, the Froaea 
Sai^aod Kamtcfaatka* 

BrCapLJOHN DUNDAS COCHRANB, R.N. 

Two vol*., A New Edition, wKh fire Bnmrtop, 
Bdng the S6th and 37th Tohunetof Cooitable's MiaceUany. 

Edlabonfa: Printad for Cojcbtabli 4k Co. t and Huaar, 
Cbancb, £Oo. Loodoa. 

Thif day la pnbliahed. 
In S Toli. poat OGtaro, price Sli., 

TJESTALRIG, or the FORFEITURE. By 

-■'*' The Author of St JOHNSTOUN. 

** The People laflbr when the Prince oflmds." 

Printed for Maolaqslan 4c Stbwart, Edinburgh; and 
SiMPKiM & llAaaHALi.* LondoQ. Of whom may be had,by the 
same Author, St JOHNSTOUN, or JOHN, EARL of GOWRIE, 
5 Yola., ISmo, pirice 81c. 

" NUGiE CANOR^." 



Just pnbUibed, price Sa. 
COLFEfGGI, and ExerciBes upon Sctles^ Inter- 

*^ Tail, dre. dee., with Explanatlou and Inatrudiooi. To mbkh 

la prefixed, an Introductory IHpooufae on Vocal Enrenioo. 

Compoaed, and dedicated to hia Pupila, by ITINLAY DUN. 

London: Published by CiuuiBn & Co. 

To be had at the Music Shops. 

BANKS OF THE RHINE. 



Just published. 
Fitted up in a neat Case, price lOa. 6d., 

A PANORAMA of the RHINE and of the ad. 

''^ Jacent Country ftom COLOGNE to MAYBNCE. acoomp*. 
nied with Maps, euitUtinf the whole eourM of the RiTer. Also 
a DeKriptiTO Pamphlet, entitled THE STEAM-BOAT COM- 
PANION. 

London : Published by Samubi: hmton, 18, Strand: of n^m 
may be obtataMdavarieCyof Woriu for TftiTailasoa the Con- 
tinent. 

•«• Orden recdred by aU Bodkiellers. 
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This day is published, 
Tbs 

E6TMINSTER REVIEW, No. XIX. 

Coiminra:— The Catholic Question: Lirlng Poets of 
Holland : Ooremrocnt of the United States of America : niyrfan 
Ballads, and Feudal Scenes: Legal Edueation— Inns of Court: 
Dr Cbanning on the Dirinity of Humanity: Hunsarlan Tales: 
Anatomy : Spanish NoTcIa— Gomes Arias, and the CastiUan : 
Wadd on Corpulency : Sir Richard Phillip^ Tour: Fashionable 
Sodety—Pdham, aiki the Disowned : Beianger's Sonn : News* 
paper Statistics: Abssntedsm: Sir Walter Scottfs Tales of a 
Grandfattier: FagglngSyatom, dee. 
Tait,78, 
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PrinoeTs Street, Agent for Sootiand. 
No. XJC wiU be publiabed on the 1st ApriL 



In S vols. 8fo, price £S, bds., 

MATERIA INDICA, or some Account of those 

Articles which are cnMloyed by the Hindoos, and other 

Eastern nations, in their Medicine, Arts, and Agriculture i oom- 

prisinff also /bnauiter, with Practical Obsenrations, names of Dii- 

eases in Tanous Oriental languagaa, and a copious list of Books 

immediately connected with gaeugnX science in Asiatic countries. 

BY WHITELAW AINSLIE, M.D., M.R.A.S. 

Late of the Medical Staff in Southern India. 

LoNOMAN, Ruta, it Co. London t Aoak Black, Edinburgh. 

<'Of aU Uie works whidi have issued ftom Uie Asiatic pnas, 
this is unquestionaUy the most important to the Indian practl- 
tkmer, whether we regard tiie erudition and naeardi of tne au- 
thor, or the norrity and ralue of the materials on which he has 
expended sndi pcodkkMs labour. Before the first editioo of this 
work, published In India in 1815, the Materia Medicaof Hin- 
doostan was mote doselr locked up from Euxonean eyes than the 
most mystic symbols of their mynerious rdAgmn. TIm import- 




tew Kngusnmen, we tmnic. m tnose regions, to wnom toe 
of our bamed and Inde&t^al^ author can be Indifkrcnt.''' 
dieo-CMntrgieal Review, NoTlf. ' April 1817. Page 397. 

" To our apprdicnrion, the Materia Indka of D« W. AinsHe Is 
a work whldi iu>thing short of extraoidinary and fortunate tit' 
cunutances, great learning, industrr, and resesrch, could have 
enabled any man to accomplish. Besides that the contents of 
these Tohunes will be found, we doubt not, of the flfsi protsssional 
Tahie» they supply, to thephlkMopher and general reader, a vast 
fund of Information respecting the Hindoo community, that is 
tanportant and highly cttrioas.<.Ji(mMJ>y Rnfttb /br May 18t7. 



New Works JuU pubUihed by 
HURST, CHANCE, k CO., LONDON. 

BOLD BT 

CONSTABLE & CO., EDINBURGH. 

L 
THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited br 

-^ THOMAS ROSCOE, Eaq. 8s. 

Among the list of Contributors to this Vohuno vfll bo 
the names of Mrs Opie, Mrs Hemana. Mias Aikfn, Mtos ~ 
Miss Emfly Taykir. the MIsees Strickland, tiie Her. H. f 
William and J. B. Roaooe, the late Mr John Taylor. 
JcTons, Thomas Pringle, D. L. Ridiardson, the AulhoB af 
*' TalesofUie Monster FestiTab." and " Gomea Aiiaa,- te. *a. 

TliiiTlliiifislI Mill nf ri|m hrsiififiil linr TimibiI^ m 

Stad. (Wood Eiyerihaa behy excJudert , ) some ofwbttg tat csp- 
cuted by. and the whoio under tiie immwtistie anrifii mi nrtiMff, 
ofMrChariasHeaOi. 

IL 

POETICAL SKETCHES. ByAuLmicA^WATTi. 

Witti 5 beautiAd platas, Foortii EdMioii, fooliip, fl». 

IIL 
THE POETICAL ALBUM. Bj Aljlric A. 
WAira. One ToL post 8yo, priee Its. boards. 

IV. 

GOMEZ ARIAS, a Spaoiih Hisioiieal ITim^fw 
By Don Txlbspoko db Tbubba t Cobio. 3 vola. Uma^ friai 
L.l, 7sb boards. 

THE AMERICANS AS THEY ARE. B« *e 

Auttior of "Austria as ^ Is.* OneToLpott 8vow pdM »-64 
boaidSi 

•VL 

AUSTRIA AS IT IS. One toL pott 0f«u iifee 
8b. 6d. boards. 

VIL 

A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TSSATBI 
ON MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. Br Pvm Ki- 
cHox.aoir, Esq., Architect and Engineer, Author of " The 
tectural Diettooanr," *« The Carpsntei's Onlda.'* dee, JM. 
^ royal 8,0, wli forty^hreejgpperplal.^ 

FENNER'S ATLASof MODBRNand ANCI^rr 
OEOORAPHY, oomprlsed hi 80 Mapa, indndli^ iha AAssat 
States as divided acoordhig to the Treaty of Peace bf Obimim. 
fai 1815 1 also the L^TB DISCOVERIES of Pabky, Reas^ 
FRAirKLiN, Ac, and a Plateof the Comnarativw Rdght aTMauD^ 
tdns, and Length of Riverk In one Towaaa^ naatiy h a M^w a M d, 
plain, price L.1, Is. 

FENNER*S ATLAS of MODERN and ANCIENT GBO- 
GRAPH Y, beautiMny Cokmred hi ootUne, pttoe L.1, lis. 

The Modem Atlas, separately, helf^boimd, iMn, 
I ■ coloured, price L.1, Is. 

The Andent Atias, scnsiatoly^ha^^ plalB, 

eotpured, price ISS. 

TIM ROBBINGS LANCASHIRE BIALBOPaid 
POEMS. A New Sditkn, wtth P&Obb by Geome 
price 9s. 

X. 

SKETCHES of MODBRN GREECE, 
of the Leadbig BvBntB of the Oreek Reraluttoa. By n Yaaag 
English Voluntesr in the Gfeek serrice. S vols, prke L.1, 1^ 

SH0BERL*8 (FREDbIjC) PRBSENT^BTATE 

of CHRISTIANITY, and of the Misslooary TatalHirt mUtm 

Its Propagation in all Bsrta of the World, 12BB0, pdat 9^ 

XII 

SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANT 
LANDS. By Dnwsur Cokwat. S vols, post 8voi, pdae Uk 

xin. 
CHRISTMAS. A POEM. Bj Edwamd Hoz- 

ON. dS. • 

XIV. 
THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL of PRAYERS 
for every Mominf and ETBning hi thoWedu ByTBo«aBCAa^ 
pxifTBB. Price Ss. 

XV. 
JOHNSON'S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, wtt 
WALKER'S Pronnndation. Prittfead hi DianoMl Tyjpe, bf 
Corrall, roval 5imo» ioan« price 4s. ed. 

XVL 
JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, Piiiited vcA^dm 
from tiie last FoUo Editkm Conectad lif tho DocIok. Ib «■ 
Isrge volume, imperial 8vo, price L.t, ts. 
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o. i5. WATr~ — ^ 



ERlJboPLACBi 

Sold also byRoBsnTBOir dt Anuifaov, OlaBgnwi W. Cobby, 
Jun. h Go. Dublin i Huaar, Chajvcb* it Cow Loadons aadlf 
sUNaMsmen, Postmastev, and CkikB Bite BaadU 
out the Uoitol Kingdom. 

Price 64* or Statapid, ami itnifttehifped» IM. 
Printed by BALLAmenn fc C»., ftal^ Wiark* 
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nUUL •UTI.BJCUl't ATOEOST. 

tt**I MW €0Ot9 ^tolBBl low tO flM^ 

I «oirfiK«dt«r* jMwyoniiippaMdttiatliOQldlookMlovt 
Tit only tone fin tte a kBot» thoo^ an asy fix a 



yon Bnii aobIIp^* my loTa» Ilia bafpin Mvaaly Mi» 
Tot aaw oonll wa maka a match, aHhough «a BMda a pair ; 
Maniy,lkaoir,AakeiflaaoftwotbQthefa^thahogidbow 
Tba filMt dadant If yon an one, thM I at taait aaa ftmr» 



PVfOB 



hara mM fhat kira kat fotBO ayaib 
whf «iM«U all my dgha ba baavad te oaa who hM no il» ( 

ftBMwaPA Itafa youfaithahirdia 
aftaipla« daaif hi tha faatidaof achnnht 




tD taka htr hoabiBd hjr ttM am. 
ahooy I Mnt a Mttar iHkl ataiB, 
joa my ana that hapiiiB a w to btf» 
•ftxU daai^iioahihi^iDhdtomabytha] 



Bat wa I 
AadlhoagliliiMa 
MyvifiwUliMrar 



myilfhlftiiotfood, 
yottf It mifbi haomntedTiidai 
I MM , h yanthagod»! Ihopa 
tamathwBijhaHancbai'itilMoopfc 



I ladtnoparttDfUab 
my baek tofihi toasqukiCa a bunt 
«B I wMp iHt I dmuld hnrt 10 dalleata a flowar«— 
t«n that ftOftom iUGha haifht would ba athwiiar 



FinawtU I and pny dooTt diown yamiilf hi a baMtt or a tab^ 
Tor tbat would ba aiow dhcnaa taaO tha 8U Faat Oubi 
Biift IT you aaar bi»a agala. lova oa a ■naUtr plaiif 
For why artMdto lis faat thiafli, a ttfli ttiar» but a ipaa I 

H. a B. 



UTXRAEY OHIT-CaAT AMD VARUTIU. 



UnjSAMt Miaim if ibur Paalhaw wha wawaupgtd hitba 
Mrvteaftta* aoMtry !■ tba Nav World* AMm, aodootba 
C o «thMt ofmopa,i«lnthapram,aditadby tha Sui f l f u r . 

llMflaMntadBanaf, who aotadio ooospieuous a part in tha 
Fnoah Batohithm, diad a ihort tima ago tai Parif, atthaaga of 
Tt. Hahat]aail«ioloarhlsLUbflidTlMii»«hldiai«tDba 
puhttdifld* 

I at Chaib pl«y«d h i l wi» Bdlnbv^ and Londoa* 
to ba pnbUihad hm^ aotompaaicd wtthNoln and Ra- 



MgCanm, ttw author of Lrttara fromthaSai^ 
Tab af tha Chll Wan. oMttlad Stialtan HilL 
OnsBK 8caooL-BooKa<— la aoCialac» a inr woaka ago^ a work 
« QfMk Bstraota, chkfly from Attla Wrltan." wa Mdd that 
*' CoOaatanaa MlnonT' war tha only work temarly hi UM 
tat Junior tTi-T- Wa hava ilnoa taanad» that both PraiMMr 
Sawlted. of OfaMfaw, and Mi StMla^ of tha Lalth High Sehool. 
hnd p r a fleM ly poMhhad booki of a rfmllar kind,— Mr Stadofk 

«« ""---*- KvtvsAte. amift«aA UBdtr tha dlAmt 



Muaic«-^Waaia happy to paro«lTa» that tha BdlnbuH h Pio> 
fttt/jifn*^ M'!fHf W, TTi***^!hf*** n! *"t thff Httlaan go i i iigttBfiit thry 
hoT* thia Mason racalTtd to pioraid wUh thair SnbMrlptlon Con. 
'^ " atthaoQiimtlanoC aaaaildarahlanum- 



harofnobOltyand gitkman, to unita thoJr aflbrtt In ona Con- 
oar^ whlah Is to taka plaoa on tha 94th lost Wa art In genaral 
Hhasnl anough In our pationaga of itiaagBn» and wa hopa 
wa Shan on tha prassnt arrasion show o uml ta s cqpaUyso to- 
warda taltnt Twiilfiit WT' W ^g us* 

T^hsnfrlMl Qo$iip^'*A, oomie piaca« In thzaa asts, oallad " Tha 
WIdowa Bawitahed," l^om tha psn af Mr Lana, has besn playad 
with applausa at Covant Oardsn. An opora. oallad " Ydva,** 
writtan and oomposed by Bbhop, his antlraly iUlad at thasama 
t haa ta a. MhsSmithson, who was so muohnm aftsr at Paris* has 
mada an sofsftmsnt with the Managsn of Oorant GardM.— Ma- 
damaVastils, Itissold* Is about to ba lad to tha hynsnaal sliar 
by sosnabody at Bath,— Cttlmtn, tha Daputy Liosnssr, has advan* 
Uid n alahn toflwpowar of Hssnilng Ortii9rio§ as waflas playi. It 



sesms a stranfi thhig that tha paopla of Otoat Biltahi mostba 
tioght by the anthor of «< Broad Ortas*" what Is proper for ttiam to 
has^.— On Monday last, a hnmpar hoosa was attrsctad to oar 
Thsatrahy Miss I ss b sBa Patau's bsnsfl t . Betwaaniha play and 
flnea. bar dsCar, Miss Blaa Palon, song aararal ooogi, which eU* 
dtad modi applansa.— Wa dbmrm that tha new play of *• Csa- 
waDon," fai which, we bsfiera, there Is I nU o duo ed a great deal 
of flna old Wdch nnskw is to ba broi^ out hero next wadu 

WnxLT List of PFKFomMAircxs. 
Feb. 7— Feb. 18. 

Sat. Belli'#SlraMfM*Nb/4Taf»0H/. 
Mow. Know your im% Mind» j tht Jtoayb 
Tubs. Charla XT/., 4- Ramah Drocg, 
Wan. Do,, ^ Guy Mamuring, 

Tnvm. Do,, mmpton mid Co^ 4 ntMmir mid m Mm. 
Fau OfctiMoMna. 

BFiaSAM* 
Wrtttn an sariv Jfr Thomft SUUuei tf Tm QShmttt umI 

Soutir Jofimmy^ 

BT W. AiySLIE, M.D, 

That the greet bacd«^-what naid to tan the aaaa 7 

In other tlmas should still mora mighty bs^ 
At Heaven** command, bdmld a Oarridi earoa } 

And both were erown'd with immortality i 
80 to the earth. In these our later days* 

Was Thorn, with his soul-breathing chisd, ent I 
That Bnra^ sowreaihedin ereriastlngbays* 

ghftnM mnaait —In. inliflna adamauL 

Bflolf eeiy f«»afl^^Wftfcirf.—Bse>iWfc or theForidtew^ by 
the author of 8t Johnstoun, an Malorled Tftifil I li^efd's 
Bn^and, Tol. TIL ito, £1, 15h— Tales, Characterlstie and 
Desoriptireb by the andmr of ^^utii M t to tha Mlsedss, 4a. 
Coolsosp, plets^ tki BneyslopswHe MeCiopoUtena, toL U Ihst 
Dbrislon, Pure Selenees, (to be completed hi two ^Is,) 4tOi, bds* 
€9^ «k— Phmibe on the Skfai, 8vo, bds. 5d edit. Us^-tlr A. 
CoeperottDiseBsesof theChsst,PartI.4tOb bds, £1* lis. t4— 
OodBe on the Teeth, tvo. ita«— C Muiileeifi Bookkeeping, 
Sto^ hel^boond, 8fc^M<M iilng and Brcnlng SecrlBce, 6th edit. 
Ob. 6d.-.Gihbirft Deftnee of the Baptists, fd edit. 8ro, 9B«-Oteek 
seed at tha Bdinbunh School, as.6d.— Malthfaa'tDo- 
Instruettons, S vols, llmok 5h— Huntlngftxd on the In- 
taraal State of the Soul, Sro^ 10s. Ad.— Dufla on Ddbnaity of 
the Spine in Fenudes, 8ro» 7s.— Fiefcling's Praeticd Per s pect i ve, 
8rot 18s.— London Phannaeopnia, with laterHneerTrenslettnns 
hy.PoUok, 8T0b fie.— Margaret Coryton* a Novel, In three vols, 
by Ldgh Cliflb, Esq. author of Parg^ ^m^— WharrdTs Mecha- 
nics, 8vOb 3d edit. 15s«— Huntingford's Testimonies, 8vo» 10s. 6d. 
boards.— George 00 tha Dry Bo^Svo* iae.6d. 



TO OUR OOaRBSPONDBNTS. 

FoatheaudMi^ sake^ we do not latend aottdag 
" Kvcninp In Greece.' 

We should wish *< .TsrusT to fkvoar us with his neme, fai 
which erne we may pidMkbly amka soeae uee of theaittde ha hes 
ssnt us, though not In the dkapa of a review.— We do not consi- 
der the '* Puns on PalejT entitled to a place.— We suspeot the 
foggsstion of "A Subscribes'* cennot be gone into. , 

WeduOlbegledto hearagdnftomthaaothoroflht *'Ofso- 
IngofthaSfacthSeaL" 

We are Obliged, by the good wIshsB of our London Coerespon- 
dent, who has ssnt us " The Parthig,** of which Oa lest veeM is 
thebest^— 

•• O, rnfer did Joy and grief with aw 

Keep such oonvenlent aieasuret 
If I must tose the sight of thecb 
I pay too dear lor pisasure." 



ptetty 




by «' R. W." of Falkhk, eoatataie 
Hues, but, es a whole. Is taieompleta.— The 
10 tha versss by " W. M.** end " W. S.M.'*— If we een find room 
for««L.B.''of Absrdeen, his Stanaas shaU have a plaea—The 
IJncson'*Ossian,'*on *< Burke,** on '* Eliia," and '*ByaSta- 
dent,** win not suit us. 

EaaATOM .— In Mr Bucheium^ Advertisement of Cheep Books, 
fai our last Number, fi»r Constables Bdfaibnfgh Magadne, 187 
Nee. £12, Its. iior £8, flk, leadlOT Nos. £it, Is., te£^ Sb 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

CtHHucttd with Scitnee, Literature, and the Art: 



»' SUQJE CANOR.E." 

jDit poblUMd, pitei M. 

GOLFEGGI, and ExcrdM* upon Sctlet, Inter- 

^ nk, he. m^ wtlh ExpluuUom mi Imtnutiou. To «hkh 

y pnlind, IB iBlndiinori Dlannt «a Vool Eipnaton. 

CnapMKl, tad dadkUal lo Mi Pii[dk, br FINLAY Dt'I4. 

LndoBi PublUhMl by Cuim * Co. 

To te hid It tha Hiuk Sbo;*. 



JiK PmtAUud, la Std, PiK» 

JJAPPINKSS FOUND ; and other POEMS, in 
Bt jork eaukders. 

•• Hii|i|i<DMi U Ttatdrta sdIt vheB It li ndteUd HMn *d- 
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■*-' liUbm. XM BafOaamt, ID mU. 4U, mnU kiadriif 
■MU. jIoIMhM, Ar £S,Sb— Row'CTtlcraiidls. U ioIlKo, 
«rw(. flU. /)R-£40I— merclap^l* Edhwiuli. *Ult abm 
lis ■<■<«, Sndi. 41s. k^Unnd.wtyiml.fM, lU., p>r £«. 
■-llaidnOoadaiidDTO. mtforr^ PotiMc^i orOaicnl Die- 
OoHTT of Alt! Md SelBW. 4e. 4i. It toIi. revof Bto, miwr- 
sw Dtala. v(t* kanb. CK, Ibr £B, Sl— Hmnurd-i Patlli- 
n>Bl«7 HMoiT utd DcbUo. tampUU.jrcm A. D. tOSS (s Ji>4> 
imi, tflTal>.K»(l8To,iiw. boerdt.iW, lit. Bd., Jbr jfiaT. 
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jvw» WiTotor irf- 

IbeBplitiM, I' u- 
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XZII. Gomu AtauDHkufor 1Rt9. 

BUtatr-tmi MluiUiDHnu UtnuT Notlia 
Fnuiw, GvmuT. Ittll. NMbarluxU, Riud*. 
in. SvUmtIiwI, uid oBKoniiuF Orloitia Lite 
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A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY throoith Bum* 

and EibnUn Tiruti, taitieFioiU)in(<Cluiu,iliah<aa 
SCB, *Dd KunlctuOa. 

' BTCipUJOHN DUNDAS cocnaANK It.N. 
Tn vcIl a K<n> Edition, vtth file Enipwli^ 

EdlDlnnh: Printed In Comnut * Ca.i ml Hnur, 
CSAHci, £ Go. Lcodm. 



NOVELS AND TALES OF THE AUTHOR 

OF WAVERfEY.. AIM Capita otO^mkBHAa 
ba luiI inbindiMtJ piln or L^ Ul 6d. IpuUUied at t.1. Ikl 

iBsunibovdi. »•—,■--■-" — ■- " — ] iifiini ■iiiBJi' 

ud (obtf lUied mill A pbna *od TJdHttca. owBi^ fir Ortta 
HMIh.(ki>mdeal(ubTi:Mia. CooSb, OonSi. SuSvi,^ 
ConnoU :— WHStoi^^hiT KHUKriat-AsOaiun— Rob Bai 
— TikaofmT Landlord, fiat, SaeoodTivt TblrdwH— iS 
boa-Tba MflDinctT— Tho ^Miiit irmnauiili riiafc >w 
tuoaa or Nigd- Pa?BU of Ilia Peak, ud QuaniB Tiwd 

A fair copin of ibe HISTORICAI. ROMANCES, 
and NOVILS anl ROMA><CES, tnIT behadKpaBtdr, to(» 

LondoD 1 HvaiT, Ckuci, A Co. dS, St PauTa riwiil YM i 
ind tobabidoraUBookidlniii Towbu^ naiiilij 



>lada*, 
BTi^iiLbc 



A GENERAL, MEDICAL, M>d STATISTI- 
CAL HISTORY of-lht PRESENT CONDinUI if 
PUBLIC CHARITY lo FRANCE) (aDpiUiu ■ d««td JU. 
coust of all EiUbtUiinsita dsUoed fin Sm SkkT Om Acafc ^ 
th* InOnn, fbr Chlldtan and ftv Lnakmi vS • vi^STS'lZ 

rot tbdr AalufiLDd B 



By DAVID JOHNSTON, ILD. 

Ibe ROTsI ColUft of SuigKHH rJBJl, , 
Dtcd fot Olitk * BoVD, Ediiibw(li| 



A QENKHAir^IBW ol thel^^KNT 8V8. 

TEH of PUBLIC EDUCATIONlBFR4NCE,mda(uJli^ 



leRtaHTRoK.ltOBERT PeKL, 
On made is PurlkiiKBI fm le«v u M^ 



ALETTBRtolheRti 

lamsiBCDaoraHMkB 

I a BUI Rit tlM tmut RapUMit* of LuHtM 



Fadiif ap jaasy SfraA 

]\{B CHAMBERS bt* jnti ncnred into bit 

— CiptalB Clappanoo't IM 

PealiimUr War. Blifaup Habere ladia. TvrlnVi 
tin AdTmium. Tbt&nprOHjn^iiM. Titei <rf' _ 
SI Batnud. zitlah. SalitbieL DUomHd. PcDum. 
co^ii.} Saltonaiid Salnu. llmuailaQ '~'— -- - ■ . 
arVwioB. ninlLuid TilaatTTTtak i 
mdalltber"^— • 




cd for the Prniricton, mrr S mui J i t IWa 
)LEJ[CO.]i, tKAl^CRLOOPLAtet ' 
Bold alK by BonaRnaM & ATcmoH, fawaw: W. Cii»it, 
lUD. k Co. Dublin : HuuT.CHAIiri.dl^I«idoail«Mbf 
>]] Nmuvn. Pamiiun. and Ctaiti ofOiaRoMl, i^mt 

PrluM. or Sta-ptd^HdMtAMlyfBX^ IW. 

Printed br Bai.i:.*)itt«k ft Co., Pwl^WarViaatHiiK 
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MOITT BLAirC. 

Atoirmrr. 

[Whbh Ciptaia Miithin SharwUl latdy awendad lo die 

mttoflloaC Mum. ht wm mipriMd to obttrrt tte gnator 
appanot difUnM* aad fttbkr tplendoar of tfat nMOB and ttaiB. 
Tha vautt of Haavaiit too, Memad hifhar« and of a darker 
edlonr.] 

Whsv bold Eupriee, hf ihrflUng bopei and fears 
AHoiuile fway'd, hath each dread peril paai*d. 
And Mooat Blane^ mowwbouid aommlt readi*d at 

Remoter shine the eternal starry spheres, 
Mofv distant walks the moon, *inid daepsr hlus, 

Aad Hea^nB*s ^Mt doaae dilates, and h ighsr seams } 
The way-worn pilgrim sees, with wond*ring Yiew, 

Each star decline, and pale Its wonted beams. 
So, when Ambition hath from Ulb*8 low vale 

Oar footsteps lured, when, danger's path defied. 
We're gain'd, at IsngUi, with fortune'^ fkrVinf gals^ 

The widi'd*fbr place— the pinnacle of prid6— 
The phantom Bliss thus modn our cheated eyei^ 
Tor ilulher « we mount, the dear ddusion flies! 

O. H. Q. 



UTIBABT CHIT-CHAT AND VARUTIJBt. 



A TOLVMi or Talet. UBdar die title of SkaCehai of Iridi Ch*. 
laetar* ftom tha pan of Hn 8.C Hall, the amiaMa and talaatad 
editor of the JuvaoUe rorfa^Ho>No^ is annownoad (br poblioa- 
tion la April. 

Theaav and rwrlsid editk» of the Wavtrlay Novaif. (vhIA 
no fbr — i ly p a n e— ss d) tp be pobttdiad la monthly TokMiat, la 
to make its appaaiaaea In June nest. It li to ba dadlaated by 
panainina to tke King, and la to ba anibalHiliad with frontia- 
pieeat and Tignettca, fkom da^ignB by WilkSa, Laalla^ Newton, 
Laadicer, and other eminent artisti. The general PreflMse win con- 
tain an aeenuntof the moft curious and Intereithlgclrcttnistanoca 
eoonaeted with the original production of the diflteent woriu, ai 
weD asof the TarioiM Icgaodc and tenlly traditions whleh fbrm 
the ground-work of the Novels. Some Infimnation will ako ba 
d^ea aats the (iMai where the saanes are laidk ThawoikwiU 
ba eseaadlngly moderate in price t~*' Waverley'* will be eon* 
tained in two handsome Tolnmes, and wUl cost only tan shillings. 

Sir Walter fieottrs new Novel of Anne of aalat ats i n may be e»- 
peelid by the end of MarA* or aaily fan April. 

A AiH and general history of America, fhrai die landing of Co- 
Imnbus to die present time^ te announced by Mr KendalL 

An American aanual, fbr 18f9, eaDed '< The Token, a Chrlst- 
maa and Nev Year's Present.** has been pubU«hed at Boston. It 
is much infjerlor to out own in point of embellishment, but eoo- 
tains aaveral highly respsataMa eompoiitions both in prose and 



Tlia SiBth edldenof Ude^s Cookery Is prepa ring forpobUea- 
tkm. Itlato haveaa entlrelynewAppeDdlB, eonelstii^of Ob* 
■ervatkmsonthedlllbieotmeelsof the day, and perttenlarly Hr 
Ude^s methodof serving upasuppeilst rottti andballi,— a iul|)ect 
of no lltUe impertapee in Um fashkmable world. 

Shordy wiU appear, Pocttatts of the Dead, and other Poemi^ 
by H. a Deakhi, Ee^ 

OMMiTAa TiirTnra.*We have had an o p po r t u ni t y of en- 
minlng a pretty extensive collection of Mrd^ flowcra, bnttcriHas, 
dec executed la tM« style of art by Mr and Mia Onickshank, 
who have recendy vidted Edinburgh, with the view of teeehing 
thia aeoomplishment to young ladles and others. Nothing can 
esesad the brtllittt eftat Whleh dieir Bwde of Isyb^ on die eo. 
loura-piod a ee a , and ae the pupil Js p ei l bc t e d fai twelve le eso o e , the 
art ia wed woetk the attandon of oar aur lownawoaMB, aa aited> 
lag a giaestbl and degsnt smneemeat ftv their leisure boms. 

TAeafHeal Ooti^K-Peakel new ftrce^ oaUed '« l^Mter's Ri- 
ral, or a Day at Boulogne^" has been successful at Drury Lanei 
Uaton pl^redthe pdndpal part^CDoperli novel of «' The Red 
Rover* baa been dramatiiad wtdk great Mat at the Ade^ihit— 



even better than he doee that of d>e Inimitable hqiitg Tom Cgfflm, 
—Miss Phillips has been playii« laMgea, and the cridos diflbr 
about IL This very dreumstance proves, that Miss Phillips is 
MtaMlsaO'NeUt wbarover there Is true geoini^ erltMem in- 
voluntarily hides its head and Mushes at ite own littleness.— The 
annual expenses of Covent Garden amoont to about fifty-four 
thousand pounds, and the nighdy, eoosequently, to between 
three and four hundred* The nlf^itly rm e l fit , on the other 
hand, we are Informed by the Lomdon Weekljf Review, do not at 
present average above one hmidred and HAf pouade. The pioe* 
pects of the manager, therefore, must be amasingly plaesant 
It Is said diat M. Scribe, the Freosh dramatia writer, has leatt* 
sad during the year 18S8, ftom the performance of his ^UfflHrent 
pieces, the sum of £5000. It U not every teribt that is equally 
suoceeifoL— There Is to be a grand musical fesdval at Chester, 
Best September , for which Briham, W. Philllpi» and Mtes Pa- 
ton, are already engaged.— Miss Paton baa been making a pro- 
vincial tour, but retuma to Covent Garden next month, and it 
to ^ipear in a new Opera by Roesinl, to be called *' Normans and 
Sasoaa," theetory of whleh is taken fitom *' Ivanhoa^*'— An Opera, 
the music chiefly by UveratitcaUad, "Carvon Side, or the Ofw 
phanof Portttgal," has been performed here, hot not with fhs 
SB eeess it merits. The sudden deeth, ss it were, of a relish for 
dramatie entertainniante in thia etty, is to ua <pilte waaeBoimtabla 
The reedpts for the last two mootlis cannot have averaged i90, 
a-nigbt, whilst the nighdy expenses are £40. If this goes on, 
Bdlnbaiith must soon be without a theatre, and Mrs SMdoaa and 
her brother must look for that patronage in London whidh haa 
been denied them here. This is rather a startling trudii and we 
hope sudi a catastrophe will be averted befoca it be too late* 

Wkcklt List or PEEFoaMAXcxa* 
Feb. U^Feb. 20. 
Sat. CAerfet XEL, ^ RamaA Drocf. 
Mow. Do,,8lmp§<mandCo.,^1%4BoitkImp. 
Tima. Cerron 9Ue, Pon^ Wong, ^ Chark$ idmari* 
Wao. ChaflaXih,*Tmul,t^Manf8UarU 
Taua. Qirraw 9ldt, Tsm THausfr, 4f QUdero^ 
Far. CharkM XIL, Tht Scape Goal. ^ RmMh Droflf. 

&Mfte vfry r09mtfypwblUk0i*^»C^Vtf9 CoOsadon of Stetatea, 
Part IL, royal tvo, £1, IflS^i^poaheiM's Beelesia<isel Aaaals, 
notes by Rev. O. Wright, 8vo, iak-^*hillip^ Law of Bvidenae, 
seventh edidoo, S vole, royal 8vo, £t, 10s.— Dr Foster en the 
Disorders of Health, 8vo, 7s.«-A Cantab's Leisnnw piese and 
verse, by James Stringer, t vols. ISmo, Ifs.— The Bookbinder's 

■■■D1I1H, lOIBD, IHWim, am* Wl« ^"OMPPyn^^^Tw WWiW^ |MWOT^ 

cd in England, 8vo» 9s. 6d.— Kewsey's Posiugal lUuatrated, ee- 
cood edition, imperial 8vo, £t, fi.- Bctnay's German Poedcal 
Anthology, Itmo, 8e. 6d.— Ransalnaaf the Rev. C WeUiii, fourth 
edition, 8 vo, ISs.— ViWs Hydroetatlcf, 8vo, sixth edldon. Is. 6d. 
Rev. J. B. S. CarwUhen's History ot the Chuieh of llglend, 
Part I., to the Restoration of the Church and Monarchy, In 1688, 
S vols. 8vo, £1, 6s.— Polkik's London PharmaeoiKebi, ItsM. fo» 
bdi.— Parry^ Voyages. voL VL* Itaao, 4a. bda.— HaiMMtners 
Melrleal Tales, 8vo, Its. bds. 



TO OUR CORRB8PONDKNTS. 

Wa shall present our readers la ae«t Number with Na L of a 
series of pepers to be endtled Moa^L and MtsoBLULiraovs Bs* 
sATa, which will be continued regularly once a-fortnighti and 
which we are happy to announea are to be fttmished to the Ana* 
bmrifk Uitntry Joirmi, by varloas aathon ofes tabl ie h ad f ep ata . 
tlon. 



"Piahnuir'* defonce of his article hi the " Chrietiaa Ivtmet- 
or," in reply to the letter of our eoireapo a dent "A. J.,* which 
appeared in our td No. has reached us loo late for inseitlo^ the 
sutiject having been now U)st sight of by our readerh 

** The Innnrenrls Prayer * indtnatas a geniaa for poetry whMi 
time wlU Improve^-i-^' Uoe Dame de elaqaepleda'' la witty and 
amusing.— '■ The Craeifixtoa ** is vigorous, but Imperfoet— We 
regret that none of the emukma of •' B." of Aberdeen win 
suit us.—" J. Ir" is good enoui^ to siy dtet we "shaU hear 
fhMB him etw long ia a atrain dIaraetrloaUy diflteentt" we foN 
vendy hope eOk— There Is a good deal of power ia the bsllad of 
** WeoinpMdIi Daufhter," and some of the etsnsm ass exoeK 
lanti but the eataetvophe is too foebly brouiht oat* aad then 
are tpg assay saiilesMiiisi to adailt of pwbHwitlna. 

We beg our Correspoodenta to imdentoad, that we osnaot tt»* 
daftske, la al esses, toiatum the msmtt ipt of those pndtte- 
tloas with which they may fovoor ns i aad wt bona. 



THE BDINBURGH'^LITBRARY JOURNAL; OR, 



ADVRRTISEMfiNTS, 

Cantueted with Seitnte, LUtrcUun, and tke Artt. 



DEDICATED BY PERIIISSION TO T 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY ov ORIGI- 

^^ NAL ud SELECTED PUBLICATIONS In th> Vuloui 



CONSTABLE'S MISCKLLANr, briu lnUodHl for iD ifii 

• mUHnnki, l> prinud tn ■ ityls ul roini wUcb ooniMn u 
DC* ibe mfuu ot^Tii^ murh outui Id ■ uull ipaec, wUh tba 
equlilta of gnat dociua wid tumtj. 
Thi PngriMon tf thli moat nlubia Wait »•( to sn On nub. 
1 LMflfirtMl luntaHB puUlAiid. 
ih H ■ lUck aw. Ii publWieil n«> 



A lO^pBU, cootalntDf u bi 
TliRI Wcakhpria ail^Jl 



>• ludinWiAhPiiiU, 



, WUcrido PIhIi and 



tutlwc of " Thg Lire oC Guun,* be. 



aueeion. B7 BmnBD Ura«>, Eiq. Author of 



CHARLES MACKENZIE, 
3, VM RegiOer Street, mrntr ofPtinee't Strtel, 
PESPSCTFULLY iatimates thet he hu juit 

''*' PublldMl ■ LW of a Vahubic CoHcetbn nf BOOKS, dov 



ud v^rma br H«tb. Ih St M^X 
_ OCBUT of MNOdnlHiipacDr laddie Ch*- 
aeto^ Srldiliud t<*itr>,ol (U naka nd pnftadaoi, /Dll of 
HHtnith S Tob. 1 Ado, bad £1, IIl Bd. £1 — HuDU uri GbwI- 
W> EMlmil. 13 nib, Sua, bd. U, fc. CI. ttb «d.— Do*A E»- 
llih (^BBTirtlh H«nTlw bf KMlb. note, nd atkn, ftom 
dM(iii br Cobould, U p« c^ brtow itiUni pdc*. 

nita Liu BW ba hid gntli, at tbaporiNh IV It DAT ki MU 
o™ Mmtiy «tCha|[,(k lhi«wb Iba pnt, tbviad M ■ 



HOYAL INSTITUXION. 



FRAS. CAUEEON, Jl 



TlilidiTlipaUkhad. 
' - iDlrab-FrietfTt. ntnbmda, 

A PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY thraugh RiMn 

Hill 'lliiiliii Tiitiil. li tliii r Tliiiiif rlilm. ItuFllwl 

Se^ And XimtchHtkA. 

BtCi4iLJOHN DDNDAS COCHRANE, R.N. 

A N«« CdlHoD, "Ith Bte Eii«niTiBn. ; 

Bdni Ihi Hih and STdi lolunM of CouWdA lltedter. 

EdlBbnnhi PibiM tet ConTAMK tc Ca.i iDd Hdab, 

CUAiicA, & Co. Loidaa 



NOVELS AND TALES OP THE AUTHOR 

OF'WAVEBLEY. AlMrCniMatthil woik nn "ill 
bi bad U aie ndoHd pilMor L.S, ISf. 00. (pBbBdMd ml LA Ua| 
InaiBaboaidL ConiMInU TolLUDio.bcnUlllATitkaC 
■nd cnbellUiad with ASlnaad Tipulti^ avHTed to OiM* 
Uwh. from dHlgtti bjl^iUa, Cooper, Howaid, SIa(Ead,to. 
ConUBti :— WaTttlar— Ob* HUDaina— AadaUBn— Bab Wm 
— Talaof Bj LBHUadi.^M, SMVd, and ThiidaartB-Iia- 
hoa— Th* MoDUtarT— Th< Abbot— KaniltrorEh^-pltaM—nr- 
luaai of Nlf^PexiU of Uu Peak, and QuiLiB Dunni*. 

A feir copies of ihe HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 
Bid NOVELS BKlllOVANCBS, BIT InhadMpualdTitD B»- 



NEW WORK, by the 



itfthaSKETCU BOOK. 



A CHRONICLE of the CONQUEST oTGBA- 

-'^ NADA. tnini Iba HSS. of For ABtvda B|I(1Il Bj 
WASHINGTON IRVING. 



BROWN'S GENERAL SYNOPSIS of the DS- 

■" CISIONS, Put XlL,eonlaliiliHth«TiaMfBBi TUTORS 

andCCRATOHfltDWRONOOUrnU'l — — - — 

daypnUlibad. Tbia Put onchidn the 1 
Complala aoplca mrj 00* ha bad, Id f 



FLEMENT, HAILE!f DECISIONS, IHOSX bT NMBS, 



JURIDICAL STYLES, dEC at Iha 



THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 



,%uSrSAnictkBi HIiiliBPaaai raadalSMf*: 

I^bI IdiHlko: DtChamiBgai tht DlTtidti^ HanaMb 1 
Uiuwlin TiIb: Automii SpanUi VmOt: ITbU <ai tM- 
pulmcrTFitUMiitala Smittj : Mliitin lod IbaPfcoW ~ 



^DbuS 



alio b* HoBnTBDi 

Abcfibcoi iBd all BookHllai. 

No. XX. wiU bapubUdiad OB th* lit A|«iL 



EdiDbiubiPuUtahad(aitb(Pio«Min,n«TSBlwd» ](«■•. 

tal, br CONETABpE « CO. iB, WATUObO PLA&X 1 
SoU aha t/j RoBaanoK k ATuataoif, tlh^nT 1 W. Coaai, 

)Bn. Ai Co. DabUn I HCMT. Cmata.* Oo.lJ|id«i andiv 

til NtwnHo, Fuunuim, and Oaiki of th> Bold, ikiii^ 

out th> Unlud KlnidOBU 

Mm 6d. or St«pBl, oatf mi^it J)F pM(, lac 



Printed br BAiLiimn ft Co., Paal^ VMk, Cmmi*'^ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 



New Works juH pubUthed by 
HURST, CHANC£, k CO., LONDON. 

SOLO BT 

CONSTABLE & CO., EDINBURGH. 
THE JUVENILE KEEPSAKE. Edited by 

-'' TflOVAS ROSOOE. Em|. 8i. 

Among the List of Contributon to this yohime will be found 
the namei of Mn Opie, Mrs Hemans, Miii Aikin, Min Porter, 
Miss EmUy Taylor. tk» Mbass StxidOmA. Ihe Rev. H. SteMring, 
WUUaai aad X C Roseoe, the late Mr John Taylor. Thocnas 
Jevonif Thomas FrKigle, D. L. RichardM)a« the Authors of 
'< Tales of the MmMter ratHrak." asd " GooMt Arias," ^. Ac. 



The niustratioos consist of Ei«ht beautiful Line Eoaravings on 
Steel. (Wood Engra^ngs being excluded,) some of which are exe- 
entad t»v. and tha whola under tha tmnifrtiata attpeiintendence 
of. Mr Charles Heath. 

IL 

POETICAL SKETCH £8. ByALAmicA.WATTi. 

WUh 4 bMHttifUl platen FMoth Edltkm. IbolMapk ta. 

IIL 
THE POETICAL ALBUIVf. By Alaeic A. 
WATT8. One ToL post 6to« price Its. boards. 

IV. 
GOMEZ ARIAS, a Spaniih Historical Ronumee. 
Br Dow TiLUVOM OB Tbubba t Coaio. 8 Tohb Ifmoh piioe 
L.l, It, boards. 

THE AMERICANS AS THEV ARE. By the 
Author of "AniMiM^U.'' One toL poit Sro. pfioo k. fd. 

hOBBdli 

VL 

AUSTRIA AS IT IS. Otm toL pott 8vo^ price 
9b, 6d. boards. 

VIL 

A POPULAR AND PRACTICAL TREATISE 
ON MASONRY AND STONE CUTTING. By Pktbr Ni- 
CHOLaoir, Esq.. Arehlteet and Engineer, Author of "The Arehi- 
teetural Dtettooarv," *' Tha Carpsoter's Guide," Ac Ac One 
Tod. royal 8vo» wito forty-three copperplates, price LmI, 8s. 

VIII. 

FENNER*S ATLASot MODERN and ANCIRNT 
OBOORAPHV, aompr li ed In 80 Mspa, ioduding the diiBBrent 
Stfttas as diTldad according to the Treaty of Pasee by Coogrcss, 
la 1815 1 also tha LATE DISCOVERIES of Pabrv, Roaa, 
FaAWKLiir, ^cM,, aad a Plataof tha Comparative Height of Mouu- 
ftps, aadLsaglh of Rtyen. la one Tcjiuna, neatly half4KWHMU 

'%tJll??R*tf ATLAS of MODERN and ANCIENT OEO- 
ORAPHY, baautUblly aoloored In outUna. jpriae L.1, lis. 6d. 
The Modem Atlas, separately, half-bound, plain* priaa lis, 

■ Ml ■ coloured, price L.1, la. 
The Aodent Atlas, separately, half boiind, plaia« prioe 0b 
cofomod, prtao Hb 

IX. 

TIM BOBBIN'S LANCASHIRE DIALECT nnd 

POEMS. A New BdMoa, with Plates by Oeoige Cruikshanhs, 

pcioeSf. 

X. 

8KRTCHES of MODERN GREECE, ntuftrmtiTe 
of the Leadhig Bventaof the Greek Revolutioii. By a Vouig 
English Volunteer In tht Greek servki. S role, price L.!, Is. 

XI. 
6HOBERL*S (FREDtiUlC) PRESENT STATE 
of CHRISTIANITY, and of the Misthmary Estabttshmanta Ibr 
Its Propagation in all Parts of the World, llmo, price Se. 

XII. 
SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY 
LANDS. By DBBWBifT Covway. S toIs. poet 8to» pxlM 16h 

xin. 
CHRISTMAS. A PUi:;M. By Eowabd Mox- 

oir. 6s, 

XIV 
THE CHRISTIAN'S MANUAL of PRAYERS 
ftnr erarj Morning and Evening in the Week. By TBOMAa Ca»> 
PBHTBB. Price is. 

XV. 
JOHNSON'S ENGLIiiH DICTIONARY, with 
WALKER'S Proonnciaiion. Printed In Diamond Typo* by 
CorraU, royal Simo* loan, price 4s. 6d. 

XVI. 
JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, Printed vcrbatiin 
from the last Folio EditloB Corrected by the Doctor. In one 
iMBo volume, imperial 8voi piiea L.S«ik 



SCOTTISH ACADEMY OP PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE. 



THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of tibe ACA- 

•^ DEMY Is now Open at thdr Roomi* Si, Waterloo Places 
By order of the Council. 

Wx. NicaoLaoir, Secretary. 

Openftom]flMtllD«k.-^Admteloa,li. SeaseBTtckeb, 5s. 
REMARKS ON COFFEE. 



QOFFEE RoMted everv Day, at JOHN REID*S^ 

No. M, Sou t h Piederldc Street. 
Of whom may ho had (gT«/i« 10 CoObe Customers,) 

REMARKS on COi^FEE^ with Bii«etioiis for 

making It. 

•• Any person Who wishes to learn the medtolntf piopertlei of 
Coflbe, and the mode of roasting and grtediag H^ had better cco- 
sttlt this little Book."— £diji6«rf* Obstrmr, 

This Hay Is published. 

By JOHN BOYD, 57» GEORGE STREET* 

In two vols. ISoio, price Is. boards, 

THE MODERN MARTYR. 

BT THE AUTHOa OT 
The •' EVANGELICAL RAMBLER." 
PnbHshed by Wbctlbv and Davia, London i Joan Boto, 
Edinburgh I and O. Tybbbll, Dublin. 

This day Is published, 

BY JOHN BOYD, 37, GEORGE STREET, 

Priee la , Hvo, atltcbed. 

THE RESTITUTION OF ALL THINGS, 

'*' in thaEttablishmeotof the MESSIAH'S KINGDOM diib* 
ring the MILLENNIUM. 

By a PREACHER of the CHURCH of SCOTLAND. 

Alao, recootly pnblithed, 

ON the JUDGMENT hi MATTHEW. XXV.. as conehislve of 
MESSIAH*S PERSONAL ADVENT IN HIS MILLENNIAL 
KINGDOM, with Prettmtaiary Observations. Also, some KK. 
MARKS on certain TEXTS of SCRIPTUAE which are supposed 
to militate against thl« Doctrines. 

By JAMES THOMSON, Esq. M.D. Hampstead. 
Price 4s., quarto, sewed. 

IL 
PAPERS read before the SOCIETY for the INVESTIOA* 
TION of PROPHECY. «< Prtwe oA thingw : holdfast that whkh 
is gvod."— Price 7u quarto, sewed. 

in. 

A DEFENCE of tha STUDENTS of PROPHECY, fai AoMKr 
to the ATTACK of the Rev. Dr. UAjfaxoN of Strathblane^-- 
Price 8s., 8vo, sewed. 

IV. 
DULOGUB8 ON PROPHECY. Part'X. TO bs saniksusA 

Price Ih 6d. 8vo, sewed. 



This day Is published. 

By JOHN BOYD, 37> GEORGE STREET, 

In 5 vols. Vvo, priee £1, lis. 6d. boards, 

SERMONS, LECTURES, AND 
OCCASIONAL DISCOURSES. 

By the Rev. EDWARD IRVING, M. A. 
Minister of the National Scotch Church, Regent Square. 

Contents. 
Vol I.-^1X sermons on The DOCTRINE of thalNCAR. 

NATION OPENED. 
Vol II.— six LECTU RES on the PARABLE of the SOWER. 
Vol IIL— SeVEN DISCOURSES on SttUects NATIONAL 
and PROPHETICAL. 



' Lately pubUshed, 
THE LAST DAYb: A DISCOURSE on the 
EVIL CHARACTER of THESE OUR TIMES t PioTlag them 
to be the ** PaaiLooa TimbsT of the '* Lact DAva." By the 
Rev. EDWARD IRVING, M. A. Price 12s. 8vOk boards. 



Shortly win be published, 
L H0MTLTE8 on the SACKAMENTS. By the 
Rev. EDWARD IRVING, M. A. VoL IL On The LORD^ 
SUPPER. 

IL The CONFESSIONS of FAITH, with the 
Book of DISCIPLINE, and other DOCUMENTS put forth by 
the CHURCH of SCOTLAND, about Ihs time of the REFOR. 
MATION, with an IirraoDUCT^Mnr Fbbfacb. By the Rev. 
EDWARD IBVING, M. A. 



so 



THE EDINBURGH LirERABY JOURNAL : OR, 



PrrpftriBf for tuAj publkatlocw 

BtnttiftiUy Piintod bj BaUantyne, on Foolietp Svo^ 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

FOmrDVD OK TBX 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
Edtobmili! Coxstablb dc Co.* 19, Watoloo Plat*. 

PtOiUshed at the Shop of D. LisAms, 5, South St DftTid Stnot, 

Edinburgh, 
Price Nine Shilllogi, 

THE FEMALE'S MEDICAL ADVISER. 

With ObMnratioiia on tho Manigwnwitof the DiMaaeaof 
Children. 

BY ALEX. MAX. ADAMS. M.D. 
•« We warmly recommend this book to all FemaUi, who hare 
any regard tot thdr own health, or for the health of the OtUdren 
whom nature or eiienmstaaoei may hare placed under their pro- 
tection.**— TUff CrUkal RevUw, 

This day is published, price Is. 6d. 

A CURE for PAUPERISM, proposed in a Let- 

ter to the Rev. Dr CHALMERS, and reeommended to 

public attention by the Right Hon. Sir JOHN SINCLAIR, Bart. 

By the Rer. ADAM THOMSON, Coldstream. 

Published by J. Lotbian, Edinburahi M. Oolk, Glasgow; 

and sold by Lsaobbttjui, Keiaot MsutosB, Berwick i and 

WiLaoM, Coldstream. 

THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 

L«telf pnbliahedt 
Handsomely printed, in 3 volk,, 18mo, s(M separately. 

T IVESof theprincipal SCOTTISH MARTYRS 

— Tia. Hamtltov, 3s. 6d. t WiaBABT« 3s. 6d. t Wallace 
and Mill, Ss. 6d. 

Connected with the same interesting period of Scotfish history. 
The LIFE of the oelebrated REGENT MORAY. 18mo, 4s. 



In the Press, and will appear in a few days, by <he same author, 
The LIFE and OPINIONS of OBORGE BU- 
CHAN AN, serring to illustxmte the Uterair and Political State 
of Scotland in the 16th century, 18mo, 3s. od. 

•«• The above five Tolumek complete the History of the Rett- 
gtoiu. Literary, and Political State of Scotland at the above pe* 
riod ; and are wdl adapted for Country Libraries. 

On Monday will be published, price Is. 
THE EDINBURGH THEOLOGICAL MAGA. 
ZINE. Na XXXIX. for March. 

Printed for J. Lothian, Edinburgh ; M. Oolx, Glasgow ; W. 
Curry, Jun. it Ca Dublin ; and J. Duncan, Lo n don. 

CHARLES MACKENZIE, 
2, West Regiiter Street^ comer of Prince* t Street^ 

RESPECTFULLY intimates that he has just 

•^^ Published a List of a Vahiable Colleetlon of BOOKS, now 
on Sale at his premises, at the Tory low prices affixed t among 
whidi axe copies of the fbllowing, at the reduced prices quoted : 

Lodtbart papers, 2 vols. 4to, bds. £S, 2s. £1, 10s.— Bruc^ 
Travels, 7 ycAM, 8to, bds. £i, 10s.— Encyetopsedia Britannica, 
20 Tols. 4to, sbith edition, bds. £32, £17.— Bateman and WiUan'k 
Delineations of Cutaneous Diseases, good impressions, pubUthed 
at £1S, 12s. for £7, 7s.-^acon's Works, 5 tols. 8to, bds. £5, ds. 
£2, 15s. 6d^Watfs Blbliotheca Britannica, 4 vols. 4to. calf, neat. 
£12, 15s. £6, 6s.— Gibbon's Rome, 12 toIb. 8to, calf, £5, £2, 
12s. 6d. Da 8 vols. bds. £3, 48. £2.— Malthus on PopuUtlan, 

3 vols. 8vo, half-bd. £2, 2s. £1, 5s. 6d.— Laboum^ Campaign 
in Russia, scarce, 12s.— Hume's England, 8 vols. 8vo» bds. £2, 
16s. £1, 10s.— Edinburgh Magasincb (being a new series of the 
Scots MagasineO froni August 1817> to June 1826, 18 vols, half- 
bd. £12,l0s. £3. 3s.— ShsKspeare, 7voIs.24ino, (Whlttingharo's 
edition,) elegantly bound in gxeen morocco, £4, lis. £2* 18s. 6d. 
— Wemerian Society Transactions, 3 vols. 8vo, bds. £1, Is.— 
Dwight's Theology, 5 vols. 8vo, bds. £2, £1, 8s. Do. 5 vols. 
18mo, £1, 5r. IGs. 6d.— Josephut's Works, 4 vols. 8vo, boards, 
£2, 2s. 12s. 6d.— Swiffs Works, 19 vols. 8vo. bds. £8, 11, £5.— 
Parkhursfs Greek Lexicon, £1, Is. 14s.— Do. Hebrew Lexicon, 
£1, Is. 14s.— Rcdlin's Ancient History. 6 vols. 8vo, half-bound, 
£2, 14s. £1, 5s.— Hurray's History of European Lanfuaaes, 2 
vols. 8vo, £1. 8s. £1.— Oxberry*s Dramatie Biography and His- 
trionic Aneedotea, with numerous Portraits, 6 vols. 18mo, bds. 
£1. 7s. 15s. 6d.— Hogg^ (The Ettrick Shepherd) Poetical Works, 

4 vols. fo<rfscap 8to, £i, Ida. 12s. Illustrations of Marmion, 
painted by Shq|leton, and engraved by Heath, 12s. 3s. 6d.— A 
New BkMraphioal Dictionary of 8O0O Contemporary Public Cha- 
racters, BritMh and FOrrign, of all ranks and professioos, full of 
portraits, 6 vols. ISmo, bds. £1, lis. 6d. £1.— Hume and Smol. 
letf s England, 18 voli. 8vo, bd. £5, 5s. £2, 12s. 6d.— Dove^s Eng- 
lish Classics, with engravinig^ by Heath, Finden, and others, fhmi 
deslens by Corbould, 2Sj[>er cent bdow selling price. 

'This List may be badgiatis, at the premises, or it may be sent 
to the country by CanieMit through the post, duuied as a 
single letter. -• r— • 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

OntheTtb Ibidw «UI be phbUshed* priee U, U,^ 
boards, or 5s. floe paper, 

A PERSONAL NARRATIVB 
or ▲ 

JOURNEF 

IK 

NORWAY, PART OF SWEDEN, 

« AKD THS 

ISLANDS AND STATES OF DENMARK, 

BT 

DERWENT CONWAY, 

Author Of " Solitary Walks timiugh many Laiida ;* 

FOEMUrO THB THIRTT-KOBTB ▼OI.UMS 
OF 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

*«* With this and every soooeeding volume, will b* fScrmi, fa 
addition to the usual back-title of the MisceUany, one Ibr each 
work as a §ep^raUbook, which may be substituted for the ( 
at the pleasure of the purdiaser,— those for the poreriota ' 
may be had of the pubUshets. 

woExa IN TUX pmsas. 

1. HISTORY of tiie RISE and PROGRESS of ARCHTTBC- 
TURS, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, Ancient and Modn. 
By J.S.MaJia8, LL.D. Author of "The Lift orC«s»va,"ftc 

1 voL 

2. HISTORY ofthe TURKISH or OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 
firom its establishment in 1326 to 1828 ; comprising « PreOmiaKy 
Discourse on the Anbs, and also the Ufeoc Mahoaruned and hb 
Successors. By Edwabo Upbam, Esq. Author of «• Raacsas,* 
4cc. 

3. HISTORY of tiie REBELLIONS hi IRELAND in Ihs 
yvm 1798 and 180S. 

WORKa LATELY PUBLfaaKD, 

Forming recent volumes of the Miare i lan y. 

Vols. XXVIL XXVIU. 

MEMORIALS of the LATE WAR ; vie JOURNAL of a 
SOLDIER of the 71st REGIMENT, ftom 1806 to 18L5, 
ding particulars of the Battles of Vimcira, Vittoria, tke 
Toulouse, and WateikM).— A NARRATIVE of the i 
and Memorable Retreat of the British Army in Spain^ uadac the 
Command of Sir John Moore, in 1808 ; with Detaiis oC the Battle 
of Corunna, &c &c By Adam Neale, M. D. one of^he Pfe^ 
eians to his Majesty's Forces during that ExpediHan. — Tht 
EARL of HOPETOUN'S DISPATCH after tiM Battle of Co- 
runna. and other Documents.— REMINISCENCES of a CAM- 
PAIGN in the PYRENEES and South of FRANCE in 1814. 
By John Malcolm, Esq.-^MEM01RS of the WAR of the 
FRENCH in SPAIN. By M. De Rocoa. TnnalaScd tgtmtM 
French. 2 vols. 

Vols. XXIX. XXX. 

A TOUR in GERMANY, Ac. in 1820, 1821, ISSS. Bj Joax 
RtiasBLL, Esq. Advocate. 2 vols. 

Vols. XXXI. XXXIL 

The REBELLIONS in SCOTLAND under MONTROSE. 
fttMU 1638 to 166a By Robbrt Chambbm* AnthoruC ** The 
Rebellion of 1745.** 2 vols. 

Vols. XXXIIL XXXIV. XXXV. 

HISTORY of the PRINCIPAL REVOLUTIONS la EC- 
ROPE, ftum the Subversion of the Roman Enmire ta the 
West, till the Abdication of Bonaparte. TranalatBd bum Ito 
French of C G. Koch. By Ahouew Chichton. S vda. 

Vols. XXXVI. XXXVIL 

NARRATIVE of a PEDESTRIAN JOURNEY thrawh 
Russia and Siberian Tartary I from the Frontier of Chinst to the 
FrosenSea, and Kamtchatka. By Captain J. D. Coehraike. R.N. 

2 vols. A new edition, with five engravings. 

Edinburgh : Constable & Co., 19i Watoloo Plaee ; and 
HcBST, Chancb, & Ca, London. 
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Edinbur^: PubBshcd for the Profi i et o f S , every Saturday M' 
hig, byCONSTABLE & CO. Id, WATERLOO PLACE t 

Sold also byRoBBBTSON & Atkinbon, Glasgow; W.Cvbvt, 
jun. dt Co. DubUn ; UtmsT, Chancb, & Co. London; «od bf 
cU Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Bo»d» thioH^ 
out the United Kingdom. 

* * 
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ADVBRTISEMBNTS, 
Cotuuotti with Seimut, LUeratun, and I3u Arti. 



nOOKS »t GrMtl; Reduoad Fricw, told by 

■" CHARLn ■KITH, No. U, BaDTB Huram Snisr< 

A T*rr tat am of Sic WALTER SCOTTt KOVILS, 
TAI,ES; nd ROIlANcn, KiinpM* hoa Winriaj lo Wood- 
lock, « Tiite. tTs. hudmatlT bound. <U. Ml. hK 4*0. 

■COTTSIRn. THOMAS) BIBLK, D f<ik.4M, Mi..<l, 
IUr£e. ISlCiL 

ADoUwai|iT, luiidniMiT boaBi, Imlic— 

tia, llLlbrilll. IlL 

HUMfra BNOLAND, Sv^LBni, Ml. 

HENHVS BRITAIN, 11 TalLHva.Bli 

Ot BBON*8 ROUE, 8 Tob. Ito. au., Ibi 

' - - 1 U Badusd PtKm, * Uit If riiUi 







iMvi. of food KdmaOoa iBd AddnM <•< 



CHARLES UACKENZIU, 
9, Weii Rtgitter SIrtrt, eorner ofPtuict't Strttl, 

"RESPRCTFULLY intinulM thit he hu jutt 

'-*• pHUUIwd ■ Lilt Hi ■ Vduibti Collonlon nT BOOKS, oow 
am Sal* ■> bk piombM, u ifa* nrr !«■ yian nflud i uun- 
ntdibBaoDplHof tbteollDnliig, Ulha nJusod prIcH quoctd : 
Looklurt p^m^ V tdIl tlo, bdt> £1, !■- £1, lOv.— Bnio* 
TnTola, T *ol*- *Ta, Mi. ti, IOl— BdctcIdihIU BrlUuiDlii, 
tOToU. 4la,iiuliBlilkM,bdi.CM.CIT.— BiumuuidWiniDi^ 

U£]?. 1*>.Rn<T,Ti— Duon'tWaSirt Tc4>.»TO,b£rc 
<I, IJ*. M.— WiIfiBlbllolhm Britunks, < tqU. tu, gilf. 
4lt, !}>■ £«. Gi^-Olbboa'i Roma. 11 loli. Bvd, calf, ti 
[«L OH, Do. S nil. bdi. £3. !•. Cl^tunbiu on PuuU . 

■1i.£l, lOi.— Edlnlmish ' . . . ■ 

soM If uBdno,} tna Ai4| 



BOM If afidu.) fnm Aunu ISIT, to Juu IBI 
I. <l>,10i.itJ, 3i~fibi]u|i«n.7™ia-l4nio. 



Whliuiiihii 



141.— Il^lia'i AnriBt Htttorj, « rail. Bto, hilMnnul, 
I. CI. &L— Mumr'i HIit«T of EuiMM LMHUMH. 1 
ro. CI, 8i. e,\.—Oi3>mif% DnmMlB BlotniAr ooa Hb- 
Aiuedout, wMh nuiMiow Pnitnlti, e ioIl IBbh, biU. 
1i(. 6d.-Hofi^(TlM WMtfe Shqihnd) Poetlal Wotlu, 
fgplHiB StoT'I. IOl llL llliiMntloao <d lUimtoa, 

br *liifinai^ ud nfnnd bjr HHih, Ik Sh Sd— A 



■ottnit^'a TaUTtBo^'t 
kn'i s^lud, II Toit. a< 



di^no bTCortiiuU, U pu oat I 

tKii LIiI nwT bo bul piOM, U 

ta tha oouDj V OtriA, oi Ihi 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY GAZETTE. 
To bopBbUitNd orocjSWiudar mantDB- 

THE puTpoBc and ralue of a JOURNAL coa< 

duMBd «■ Dw ixhIIidI plan of Uw Idadoa LUiranr Qu 



.« 

_■ In the iniMir, which th«* in not ampli 

TbofallaMnclheTiubnilt uiaoutUniar 

, Bad of vhiE ItiBvvtn] diputmand an to 

. Oriflnl IiHTi ud Dlmudnoi on Ulerirr or SdmlUc Sub- 



1 orifiiul imdic?^ ittKTlption. 
IL lUTieinor N«W>«blkWloaa, HpodallT luch u Imi 
Iba Sconbb PnM. Id Ihli depiRniEBi, miani nd oppo 

Uh an pnnldod A» tafr*flat Ih* nadet with oaclr. as. , 

and Inlamtiiic iBtclU(«ea. Bjanfulareonwpaadaieeapen- 
•d itiih LoBdDa, NotCoa and Rarim oflmponuil Work! will 



Lutotlal c DmcDiry eaii^inlio& 
iBd dMiada the i^rit of periodical 
BouiSejKt^oDi, captAlnlTif fixtndi . 



Ian. iJu Edmbunh Llurinnweuawllldn'ou 
h Numbo to a Judlctaui KiKUon of Ihi bai 



■p nanji lintajiaiiii ot know- 
it of perConniDg aaeqiil be- 



axpoalUoDiupnOi 



I Mudlml plan of the Laadaa Ulirm at- 1 1 
Ideal doOd* of New Wotka, IBd tornaaa a I 
1 UterUun. an k> unlTeniUj andamoodai 1 1 
■upiirfluDui. ForiPariodlealof Ihlidaaerip- I 



The EoiaBinaa LmkaitT aaiiTTB wUI be wlatad n 
■beat (qiial In ilta to the lanMt UUntT Piper In BrUain, i 
■111 b* publUud, at No. 10, Trlnea'i StntW <lha pnmiHa Dai 
pM br Uw lata llr CoumU^) when SnbKrlMlaDi aaOdT 
!iieiDenli«IUb«ini**d. AUU of Afvn wlQ be firar ' 



« AdTartHaxnt. In Ite mi 



lUma. ndan, 4ib WIO b* »■ 
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THB EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

This dsyis poblbhtd* pric* 5t. M, exta elolli bonds, aSt, 

A personalIFarrativb 

JOURNEY 
NORWAY, PART OF SWEDEN, 

▲VD THB 

ISLANDS AND STATES OP DENMARK, 

BT 

DERWENT CONWAY, 

Author ot " Solitary Walkf throng maoy Landi i* 

FORMIlfO THJI THIRTY-BIOBTH TOLUMB OF 

CONSTABLE'S MISCBLLANV. 

••• With this tad erery Mooeeding Tohtme, wiO b» gircn, hi 
ftdditkm to the usual back-title of the Miscellany, one for each 
work as a teparaU book, which may be iubstitoted for the odier 
at the pleasure ot thepordueer«<-4ooee tot the previous ▼olumss 
may be had of the puollshen. 

Edinburah: Printed for Coitbtablb it Oo.( and Hvbst. 
Chakob, « Cob, Loodaa. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS. 

On thefira of June wiU be ptMithed, 

IlfBCRIBBO BT rBBMISSlOW 

Co t^ King's 0LciA Gtftciotui imiicftp, 
VOLUME FIRST, 

or A NBVr BOITIOK OB 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

TO BB COVTXM UKO XV MOVTHLT TOLUlIKi, RBYUXD AND 

COBBECTED, 

WITH A OEVBBAL FBBFACB, 

AV nCTRODUCnOK TO EACH KOTXL, 

AVD VOTES, HISTOBICAL AND ILLUSTBATITX, BT 

TUB AUTHOR. 

Bmbsffl s hed with FroBtlspieces and Vitnette Titles, from DasigBS 
Executed expressly for the present Editioo, by the 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 



NOTICE BY THE PUBLISHERS. 

There are few circumstances in the history of letters more re- 
remarkable than the rise and pcosress of the Wjivbrlby No- 
▼BLB. Unlike most other productions of genius, they had 
no iaHsncy to struggle with, out reached at once the highest 
^point ot public forour.-^ station which they hare erer since 
maintained with undiminished popularity. 

The circulation of these works having been hitherto confined, 
io a areat degree, to the wealthier ranks of society, the Propria, 
tors have resolved to place them within the reao of readers of 
all dssscs, tnr repubHshing them in a less costly, but at the same 
time more elegant shape, and with the additional advantage of a 
periodica] isBue. 

The Publishers have therefore the honour of announcing the 
speedy corameocement of a Nbvt Boition, to be published In 

MOXTRLY VOLDMBS. 

In thto undertaking they have had the cheerful oo-o|«eratioB of 
the Author himself who has not <m1y revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Explanatory Notes, and a new Introduo* 
tion to each of them. 

The nature and extent of tiiese corrections and additions will 
be best undssstood by giving entire, from Volume First* The 

AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

It has been the occask>oal occupation of the Author of Waver- 
ley, for several years past, to revise and correct the voluminous 
series of Novels whldi pass under that names in order that. If 
they should ever appear as hisavowed productions, he might ren- 
der them In some degree deserving of a contlnuanceofoe pub- 
lie fkvonr widi which thev have been honoured ever sinee thrir 
first appearance. For a long period, however, it seemed likely 
that die improved and illustrated edition which he meditated 
would be a posthumous publication. But the course of events, 
which occanonsd the disclosure of the Author^ name, having, in 
a great measure, restored to him a sort of parental control over 
mese Works, he Is naturally Induced to give them to thejmss in 
a oorrected, and, he hones, an improved form, while Ufe and 
health permit the task of revising and illustrating them. Sudi 
being his purpose. It Is n se e ss ar y to say a fow wotds on the plan 
/)f the proposed Edition. 

In stating It to be re vi w d snd conec t e d , it Is not to be inferred 
that any attempt Is made to alter the tenorof the stories, the cha- 
racter of the acton, or. the spirit <tf the dialogue. There is no 
doubt unple room for emendation in all tfiese points,— bufwherc 
the tree fells it must lie. Any attempt to obviate criticism, how- 
ever Just, by altering a work already In the hands of the pubUc, 
is generallv tmsuceessftiU In the most improbable fiction, tfie 
reader still desires some air of vrcUtmblance, and does not relish 
that the inddenu of a tale femiliar to him shouU be altered to 
suit the taste of erkies, or the caprice of the author himself. This 
ptoNsess of feeling is so natural, that it may be observed even in 
chUdren* who cannot endure that a nursery stsryshould bB r»- 




{«2tedtoth«ndiftr«>llyfro.the 

But without altering. In the mAimt df«ne, fitbcr the ttan, 
at the mode of tellii^ It, the AiiDiar has takoi thte otiijijrtMili 
to eorrect errors <tf the press and slips of the pen. ThatenA 
should exist cannot be wondered at, when it is eoosiderad flM 
the Publishers found it their taiterest to hurry tkroofb the ps«s 
a su cc es si o n of the early editkMM of the various Novda, and tbM 
the Author had not the usual oppor timi ty of rtvWon. U Is 
hoped that the present edition willbefoaiM frae frasn aaosBof 
that accidental Und. 

The Author has also ventured to make soom 
a diflbrent diaracter, which, without being suefa 
tione from the oritrinal stories as to disturb the xuadcrfe old _ 
datiDns, wdl, he thinks, add something to the spirit ot th» ^ 
logne, narrative, or description. These coneiet in oeeasioBrf 
pruning where the language b redundant, imniunsshai vrhoK tte 
stvle b loose, infiudan of vigour where it Is languid, the 
of less fordldB for more appropriate efrftheta—ft^ght 
In short, like the last touches of an artist, whidi < 
heighten and finish ttie picture, thou^ an iu e xp es i enced eye 
hardly detect in what thisy consist. 

The General Prefeoe to the new Editkm, and the I 
Notices to eadi separate work, wUl contain an mocuu m t oi 
circumstances attending the first publication of the fVoiveis ami 
Tales, as may appear Interestinc in themselves, or proper lo be 
communicated U> the public. The Author also piu p uM a to pub. 
lish, on this occasion, the various iMends, frimlly fraditions, cr 
otaseuie historical facts, whidi have formed the eroaad-wuk of 
these Novels, and to |^ve some aooount of the ptaeee where the 
scenes are laid, when tiiese are altogether, or In pnrt, teal; ss 
well as a statement bf particular inci de n tt fonaded on feet { Bv 
tether with a more copious Glossary, and Notes ezplsaalocy ef 
die ancient eustoou, and popular stifNBrstition^ reOrredtoiBte 



Upon the whole, it U hoped that the Waverky Nofveis, in 
new dress, will not be fouiM to have lost any part of tlssir ac 
tioos Is oonsequenee of receiving Ulustratidns by the AitthOTt BBd 
undergoing his carefril revision. 
Abbotstobd, Jantaary 18S9. 
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Thb Edition will not only be improved In ttis 
sted, but also enridied by the pencils of the 
who have been engaged to embslHsh it; bbkm 
named, 
David Wilbib. R.A. : Eoumf Lajtobbbb, R.A. ; C. R. 
LIB, R.A. t Abrabam Coopbb, R.A. : A. E. Cbaxom, RJL; 
G. S. Nbwtom, A.ll.A.t E. P. STBPBAJiOFr; H. Cea- 
bould; William Kidoi J. SrABPiBLOt Josx BurnvBT; 
and R. P. BojfjriNOTOB. 
The engraviBMn will be esecuted on sted, by 
CBABLB8 Hbatb; William FlimBV J 
Jambs Mitcbblli F. Bmolbbbabt; 

ROBBBT GbAVBS { J. C. EDtTABOa : W. J. 

Ekbom; Datbitpobt: SBBirroift Dvhcax t 
and other eminent Engraven. 

PLAN OP THE WORK. 

I. The siBS to be roval 18mo, printed in the very best 
and hot pressed ; each voltmie to oootain about MO 
5s. done up in ck^h. 

II. The publication to commence on 1st Jtme next : and 
continued regu]arly,on the first day of eech month, dU the 
Is completed. 

III. Each volume to have a Frontispiece and VIpBOtle 
page, both containing 8uli!{eets ilhistcstlve of the Norel sa 
they are attadied. 

IV. The Work will be completed In Fobtt VoLinna. 
mendog with Wavbrlby, and clodng with Wooxwxocsu 
Author's additions wiU form about two of theae Focty Vofai 

•f • The Edition is so fer advanced at press, that rngidaiity 
puMloatloo may be depended on ; and, to such subecroess aa ■ 
wish to have some of the Novels complete on the i^ 
of the first volume of each reqiectivdy, the Publishcn 
ttatCk that the whole of WATBBLBr may be had on the 
June, in f vols, for IDs. 

And, in like manner, 

Otnr MAinrBBiNO, in S vols, on the 1st of Ai 

Thb AirriotTARY, in f vols, on the Irt of 

Rob Roy, in S vols, on the 1st of December. 

As wdl as sudi others, during the prBgrees of the _ 
Its arrangement enabiss the Publishers to defiw in 
Tales. 

The public are rcspeetfully MQBCsted to inspect the 
Bngravingi at the premises of the Publishers, 

And at MooB, Boys, asMi GBATBa, PrintteUan tohAs 
6, PaU Man. i.oadon. by whom thct win be sold 
will be afterwards announced. 

Printed for CADBLL4e Co. Bdinbai^: SnmL 
BHALL, Londont and to be had of ev«ryjBookasilcr 
the Kingdom. 
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Snanuir it Ma»> 
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Edinburgh: Published for theProprietoi% every Saturday Wiqsb* 
faig, by CONSTABLE dc 00. IB. WATBRLOO PUU^B; 

Sold also byRoBBBTBOB it Atbiwbon, Olisgnw t W.CtvyiTi 
jun. it Co. DubUn ; Hitbst, CHAitrB, it Co. Ixmii^i and b| 
an Newsmen, Postmasters, and Cterics of the H 
out the United Kingdom. 

Price fid. orSismped, and tent frte b^ pott, lOd. 
Printed by Ballavttve & Co., Paol'i Work, 



WEEKI,y BEGISTBK OF CBITICI8M AND BEhhS9 LETTRE8. 



ADVEBTISaMBNTS, 

Omntetai vUh Striengi, Ulantun, and (ht Artt. 

PuUidHd Ihli AtJ, ■<•, pria k 

flBSERVATIONS on DEHANGRHBNT of 

^ UwDiaESTlVBOKOAMI, urloBlMiOdMnloawKb 
•r WILLIAM LAW, Eiq. 

-njasaarisssr"' 



II. (price Sispmo*) 



of ih>Liqn\RY 



TUST Arfiiri, Ko. II. (price ! 

" UlBlni Mirriui, Thmlimt, Piit "■ 

OP RSLiaiOUB KNOWLEDOE, oomUUm, „ - - 

tbui TYhJImj, niUn In ■ popuin wul nuniUw itilc. on A* 
tUBdiwl iul*™ti wlUlM lo On HUfa"*, Prort«l", W^lx^; 
«<0>tl«ariln<»tHlR(<ifl«- Tha whola lo D* Mndiutnl br 

lSuIw I ptlnUd tw }. A. Hiuir, 91, riMt Itrart, rai x^ 
br WiiwH ud Inirai, 1, Hubui Siiu«n, ud 11, South Buo- 
TJT SB»»t, tdlib utati. 



PHIHCIPLES of ELKMENT ARY TEACH- 

■'■ IMQ, In Taa LMUn 10 T. P. Kmudy. ■»!. U^. 
Bt PHOrESBOR PILLANST^ 

' r "' uiuini. 

UIha pn«Bl (dlttoa' 



r, to wbidi lh> ol^iation i 



I a* Onartvif R 

■nd aadltkiiul III 



uiOthW puW ici tio tl l w-.^'^— .-r <-*- _— . ' r 

ttoai lad trfumiott aldusad. pirUcuUil) M Um tu14«t of Con 
ponl PuBliRnuni In Schouli. 

AUH Buck, tloiit Bddvi WiabUTftil nd lovaiuit 
tea ijaoJor 



foM bf )fUn§T, CHANCE, k CO, It PiuTi ChunkTwdl, 

pXPLANATORY end PRACTICII, COM- 

HENTSi txlai t Hila of tbait LHlura on th* NEW 
TESTAMEpft, d^fud MMAirtttiWinPMiilljWonhIp, 
mtud to tb* ••FV"T i' "U "ol^ ^r ■ awn's" of the I 
Mlihal ChurdirP.A 1. M«t>i«», W .dWon, Ifc PaRII.H, 
U tdUloB. Ik Od. Pui III. Lukr, M ((UtlaB, H. Put 
JohD, IL ed. Put V. AeU, 1>. 
Tta am Vrtiima, »nl»liHiif «» Km 

■Mk pilH tte. bLaloUl. , T"- 

H Aot IsKmliu pOHibbk 

A CRITICAL KXAMINATrON c 
VIOtMt'8DISC0lIIlSES,wlItinfudlothli'ldti 
... ^. . ^,u,„ Brtha del. W. H. Mavi 

id to CBiniAuoa wUh Ih* vlil of Ih. n^,, ..un 

, jtiuDWiliHd IhttfiBiu] )iilu InKltutHl trj him 1 

Unita>l(]r i>(C«>t>fld|E. td sdlilon, Itma IoUhPh— 
Th« NEW PICTURE or DUBLIN I or Sin 



A HISTORY of th* llf8B, PROGRI^ij, and 
IUPPHESSION or Iha RKDELLION Id Um Comer otWEX- 
rORP.ln IhtWf ITBll wllbu AocdunkorUiB Autfaw't Cap- 
UvliTiuooiitUuaitaii.uKlDTDTldmiWiUHiRuMtBiraMlWs 
Tavwm. Thiid BdlUon, lima Nwiy iMdy. 

A HtSTQHV oflhe 8IE0B of DERRV. and DB. 

HNCBof ■NNiaKILLBN, iBfltfranlBUand IBM. gjr 
Rn. JOBB OUUH, n«Wr<XT*:telHhl-ATd, In UwDto- 
OHO of Darn. SWMd CdUlon. •'Ilh > PonFail of aoTtmoF 



Setaoob, ooBdiDt Out U vUl In fiHind H imUtj Ihs Tin *■ 

barttakcD oCtt-'— DaMn Waritr. 

HINTS originullr inUnd«d for Ae SMALL 
BWCDQi.rtbaCOI'MTVaf WGXronO, bulniludia tho 
atnisypiniDftitliBd. BrUjll*«TU<Devi,i. 



KdlUn, U. 
OBSKRVATIONHon AtRUnALAFFA 

IRELAND 1 






r naurki on du lU- 



Itmata of tlifr Countixi InriudlHg lOBi 
lahnloa of Bs^ and WaMo. and a bi 
rardmlnc- By JoaiPM LaiiaiaT, tol- limt. In the Pmt 
FATHER BUTLER-Ttu I.OUOR DEAKO 



Romtn Cathalic SUtt of 
■, «lll) Fw n ti ip ti. l«aw, 

EDMUND O'HARA, tn Irlih Bwrf. By the 

ADtbaTofKI1imCMI«,>>MhrTaiitla>lHa. lino, (•.«'-'-'■- 

■• Wa ha'a iml, iImb the wnnal of ■ Fathai Clinwnt, 
UT Ihtni cquaJ In Edmund tfllsn. We itrouly i*«nini 
taoucnuleri, aadeao >)Hin theni, that thaiFpaiuul of 
not diupoolnt an* axpRUdooi. «biah our dcwnpUm of 1 
nilH.--CArtitlaa K«>f«r, No, 13. 

A VISIT la HIT BIRTH-PLACE. Df tbe Author 
ot-'EarlrllacoUecUaaa,~*e.wllhrraBd*ptee& ISmo, Third 
adiUos. IhEd-eloIb. 

TbaABBKyof INNIiMOVLEi •Story of (no. 
Ikar CaatBTT. Bt ths AuHior of "AViillta aiy Birth. Plac*>" 
Second edition, wlUi rronOuleoa. Igou, lb «d. elolh. 

A SYNOPBW of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES; 
or a comprehei^Ta Aceount of Hi* CttT, lUUj^oB^P olltte^anii 

BrJonHLaHSTaaa. Unto, 3>l baudi. "^ 

AUREEKUHASmlAR. oDBBsvand *rtt«natic 

PliD, teesidlnc to the Aiulvtie HcOwi, Dt tiK On . TlOiUl 

Flthr, A-MT^mno, !h bound. 
A SPBIiLINQ BOOK, on a Naw PIb>i> Bythi 

Bar. HnuUM Itof. A.H. IftWhUU. NtulTraadT. 

Publlibed OB Uu Int dar of •uli XdoiMb OoUlB wl Load 

THE CHRIfiTUK BXAMIKER; 
CHURCH OF IRELAND MIGAZINB, 




« Danr. 
V, and VI 



'\Mim'*P'«it*^Omj,tai<aiiiitOtrrj 



•• ABaU*«BdMlfht(nl »oluina, which loaetetnalDtr, It ti*. 
land w«n la a IrmqiiU ttale, rhUI not (*)I (o draw itallher aa- 
Bual iliiijli of pleUnatiw TwbU.*— Q>arfn/|t Rnlem, No. IB. 

TRUS STORIES ttom ihe HISTORY of IRE- 
LAHD, la Iba nuvar of Stodai •ebflwl tron Die HIitoiM* or 
BBcUnd aad BooUaBd. BiJoHi(jAHiaH'OaaMa.WIUiFFOa- 
tlipt«*aBdVtv»ti» lgoio,3t.lSd.haU.hauad,at KlOfiMB 



tlipl«*aBd'Vtviati& 
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WAVBRLEY NOVELS. 

On thejint of June vnil be pubKshed, 

IKSCmmD BT FBRMISftTOW 

Co t^ Ring's imort <Krftciou0 illlijcftp, 
VOLUME FIRST 

OF ▲ IfSW BDinON OF 

THE W A VERLE Y NO VELS ; 

TO M COHTUrun) Ur MOKTHLT TOLUMXt, IlKVUSO AVS 

COKBKCTED, 
WITH ▲ OSKEKAL TKEFACX, 

Ay nmoDucrxoN to kach xotbi, 

AND VOVMa, BI8TOKICAL AKD ILLU8TKATXTX, BT 
THE AUTHOR. 

BmbaiUdMd with Fitmtiipieeii and Vignette TiCtat, fttmi 1)6iigM 

KxeeutBd exoreielT far die prewot BditUm. by tht 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

Printad fi>r CADRLL ft Co. Edinburgh ; Simpkut ft Ma»> 

■■ALL, London i Bnd to be hid of every BookieUer throufhout 

the KlHgdom. 

Publithrd thie day, Svo, price I4e. 

THE HISTORY of the ROMAN LAW during 
-'' the MIDDLE AGES.— TzBnilated from the Orlgintl Otr^ 
man of Cabl Voir Sationt. 

By E. CATHCART. 
Vol. I. 
Shoving the Infloence of Roman Jnrieprudenee on the Lawt 
of the NaBooe of Weeteni Europe generally, during the tix oeii> 
torlee before ImeHuc 
Apam Bi^cb, Edinburfht and LowoMAy and Co. London. 

Just published, priee One Shilling. 
By JOHN CUNNINOHAME, Bookwller, 65, AigyU Street, 

Glaigow, 

A DI<?COURSE on the DUTIES of MAN- 

-'^ KIND, at Subiecti of Civil Authority. 

B7 the Kev. JOHN SM YTtI, M. A., 
Minftter of St George^*. Glu^iow. 
" Render, therefore, unto Cmar the things whldi be Cmbi's, 
and onto God the thtncs whieh be God's.** 

Published by request. 
Sold a^so by Wauoh ft iNNsa, and W. Whttb ft Co. Edin> 
Imrehi D. Wiib, Greenock t D. Cutbbbbtsob, Paideyt and 
HUBST, Chang a, and Ca London. 

~ JACOBITE MINSTRELSY. 

Just Published, 

In apoekei Volume, with a beautiful Fraotiniieoe and Vignette 

'Title engraved on Steel by Jenkins, priee m. in extra iMs. 

TACOBItE MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 

*^ the most Popular LEGENDS, BALLAD<«. and SONGS i 
with Notes, illustrative of the Text, and containing Historical 
Details in relation to the House of Stuart, from 1610 to 1784. 

Glastow: Printed for Ricbarb GRirviN ft Ca : and sold by 
W. HvNTBR, and Jambs Stillik, Edinburgh ( Lnwia Smith, 
Aberdeen t end Thomas Tboo, London. 

INTERESTING WORKS 
FOR THE USE OF TRAVELLERS. 

LUMSDEN ft SON'S 

STEAH-BOAT COMPANION; 

AKD 

STRANGER'S GUIDE 

TOTHK 

HIGHLANDS, ISLANDS, ft LAKES OF SCOTLAND. 

Embellished with numerous beau tl Ail Engmvings of some of the 
most interesting Scenery in the Western islands and Midlands t 
and illustrated by aoeurate Maps and Charts taken from actual 
survey. Coloured and mounted on Canvass. The work gives a 
nartieular account of the numerous Steam vovages, and principal 
Land Tours i and contains a Ti^iographical description of the 
River Clyde, and the adj<toin(; Scenery of Lodi Lomond { many 
eurioos inddents of Local History and Antiquities } and several 
higtUy interesting notices of Mineralogical and Geokffical Pheno- 
niMa, wbtthwiubeftwnd a valuable acquirition to the Scientifle 
Tourist. 
Price 7s* 6d. neatly bound. 

DUNCAN'S 
ITINERARY OF SCOTLAND, 

OREATLT ElTLAttORD, 
By the addition of New Roadst eopkms Historical, Anttqnarian 
and Local Obeervations; and an Appendix, ^entaJning a minute 
Mineralogleal account of the Oounltes ( and deMripoooe of the 
Canals, Harbours, Mountains, Lakes, and Scenery of Scotland, 
illustrated by a beauUAU Road Man of SeoUand, Ma^ of the 
Country bttween the Friths of Forth nd Clyde, and a Ptaui of 
North and South Qweensferry. 

Priee 7s. 6d.—nei^ bound. 

Published by J. Lumidbb ft Son, OlM«owt aUI told by all 
the bookseUeia. 



Preparing Ibr earfy pohUei 
Bcttitifaliy Printed by 



/ IliiiBBtiue, on FtelN^p Sro^ 

DRAMATIC SKBTCHE8, 

rODllDlD OB THB 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLANDi 

-*— '« Metfafaiks it were a happy mb 
To be no better than a handy twate r 
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Edlnbnrghi Cobbtablb ft Co.* 19^ Walerioo 
HuBBT, Cbabcb, and Cow Iiondon. 



NEW NOVEL. 

Just published, 3 voh^paet Svo^ priee £1. 4a. »w.i.». 

TITb LAIRDS OP i'lPE. 

Vebttiin tpecuimmm 

"ItM knowledge of Ufb is unquestionafalB, and the aaflboi^ 
powers of severe earioatura equally so."— 4v«. 

*' These vohmies are written by a person of taste and TcAeelkB 
—one who might bestir hiroaelf to better thhigs.*-.nft Hrr^tf. 

••The Labda of FlfB exhibits conaidanfale origteSotyof fa* 
nlus.**<«'Coiirviif. 

•• This Novel, like the Novela of the Antfaor ot Wnvcdey, wfl 
be read every where "—Qftsrrver. 

Edinburgh: Constablb * Co.* 19. Walerioo Plaets aad 
Hcaar, Chawcb, ft Co. London. 

Jan piibiUbrd, ' 

And sold by all Bookadlcrs, price 9s. boand. 
A new and grc^y enlarged and c oll ec ted edttioa, ■tenotypod. ef 

GELBCTA ex Eutropii Historia RomBiia, etCor- 

^ ncHi Nepotis t Itemque ex Fabulis Phsdri JKeopfia. cam No- 
tuIisAnglicanis; et VocabularioUberrimo; in QaatMBB Tyn — a 
CoBseripta. EdioitGuLiBLMua Lobbaib, LL.Ol Bdteo tenia, 
ampliata. 

OlasgnsB, veneuwt apud RoBBBraoB et A tain b ob ; itemBAs- 
buigi, apud olitbb et Born; et l.ondtoi, anud BAi.»Brur at 
Cbaoocb. 1829. 

The former edition of this work wsa reeiived with tb» An iibd 
approval of Tcadters and the PttMie. Theptesant, it ia ftOleved. 
will be found still more worthy of it. 

•#• Shordy will bejmblished. a new edltkm of LOR RAIN'S 
PH AORUS* FABLES, also greatly hnpeoved and stereotVM^ 

R. ft A. have lor sale at present a ooroidete copvof the EDIN- 
BURGH REVIEW, Nos. 1 to 96. in excellnit oon<Hti(B^ pdee 
£5, lOxu ; and of MAURICES* HINDOSTAN, 3 ro% 4(0^ V^ 
f5a. boards. 

Also, a few eopies of GRAHAM'S ESSAY on OSSIAN, 9«o; 
and the ANT, a collection of original and sdeet Pieces, t vnk^ 
beautifully printed. 

•* An admirable work in both departments.*— Nat Jfentt. M^ 

NEW 80NG8, WITH THE JllUSia 

Jiut puUlshed, in a large volume duodecimo, priee 4a. Sd^ «i<k 

a beautifbl Vifnette Title, 

THE NIGHTINGALE^ a choice Selecdon of 

^ most ADMIRED POPULAR <;ONG6, Henle. PMalivv, 
Sentimental, Humorous, and Bacchanalian. Aiiaiigidlbrthe 
VioLiB, Flutb, Voicb. 

Glasgow: Printed for Richabb Gbibbik and Cowt Ji 
Stiu<ib, Edinburgh { and TnoMAa Tboo, London. 

Where may be had, uniformlv printed with the aSbOf^a 
{Bice 48. 6o. each. 
The " THRUSH" and *< SKY-LARK." 
Thete three volumes e<mqiriM€alHhgbai8o»(falm 



MODERN PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 

With a Fine Portrait of Dr Chalmbbs, Priee is. 

TUODERN PULPIT ELOQUENCE, oontahi- 

'^^'- taig Sdectiona from POPULAR DISCOURSES, and othtf 
Writingsof the most EMINENT BRITISH DIV1NB& 

Br A. LOGAN. 

'« We can safriy recommend this book » an exeelleart pocket 
companion for the student in Theology."— fidfntergft. LIT. .7e«r. 

•' Its design is highly laudable, and U has been executod with 
good taste and ludgroent."— <Sco/flM LUerary GatHU. 

'•The Selection does credit to the head and heart of the Edi- 
tor; every sul^cot of a co n troversial nature haa been 
duded, and nothing admitted but wliat must 
promote our peace nere, but our h^^iinesa 
Tbwes. 

•• We think this an extremely tasteliil and jodickBia 
the writers from whose iatelleetu«I stores the extracts are 
are all men of the hWieat talents and attainmeBts."— Frae 

Glasgow:. Printed Ibr Richaro GBirrnr ft Cc and aold by 
JoBN LoTBiAN and W. Uuntbb, Edlnbuigh; Lawia Saum, 
Aberdeen t aad TBOMAa Tboo, London. 

Edinburdi : Published for the Profrietors, every Satmdsy Veia. 

ing, by CONSTABLE ft CO. 19. WATBStbo PLACE » 
Sold also by Robbbtsob ft ATxiBaoir, Glaacowt 

Jun. ft Co. Dublin ; Ht^Rar, Cbabcb, ft Co. Looooni 

all Newsmen, Postmaatera, and Oefka of the Road, 

out the United Kingdom. 

Price ecT. or Swaiped, «b4 eetdfret bjffo$tt IM^ 

Printed by Ballantybk Ii Oe., Pnulia WetlCr 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Omneeled mth Sei»nc», LUeratan, and lie Art*. 



WAVERLBV NOVELS. 
O* lU/ra efJiumJiO be piMulitd, 

Ce Ojt Sins'! illHrt Gtuimu JMaidtg, 
VOLUME FIRST 

THE W A VERLEy" NOVELS; 



COKBICTID, 
WITH i DENKKAL rUr*CI, 

AID ■Om, luiTOKICJtL *KD ILI.UMBATIT1, ST 
THE AUTHOR. 

EmbdUHud i*»k Pnnllmbfa mud VXbMM TtUa, IVon DMlfU 

BMnU4 npnBliF to Hit pniiat BdiHca. b* tb« 

HOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BV THE PUBLISHEHS. 

m»rtibli Ihu th( tin* nod pnipw ol tbB Wiri»iT Ns- 
Tiu. Unia> mnt oUict pni3iiaiimi oT gnlui. thsr lud 
SD InhOETii] itniul* wiih.bui [Belud It one* tiM hl|hn( 
pBlBL af poklic (miour,— • tuUm irhkeli thcr hin am lUu* 
mindlBid wHb imillnlBUwit pooulirltr. 

TlwdmdUkaarUiMt imluhiTtni baa hithnta oontntd. 
la ■ tftaU dflfn*. u th» WHlthltr rank* of •oetolTi thi PmprI*. 
u« kii* naoli*! to bUb* than wUhla lbs laeta <rf mdBi of 
lllelwM.b*f*pnblliUi«lh«BlBskaBi(l]r, iMtatlhaunM 
Ulna mon abtut ibiif, aDd with Oh iddidoiul adTutifa ot ■ 

Tht PuUlibaci hin thenfim tha hooour of ODDODBCiac Uw 
■pwlT CBmnntameal of a Nivr Editioh, to b* putalolwl In 

la thit UBdafUUnc thar hara had (ha ahaoful otMnaradoi] of 
thf AuibDr hlnuair, who hu not onlf nriwl ararf o« or Ih* 
Norvk, but hai added Explaoatorj Nou«> aad a Hw iotfoduo- 
tl«n to miih of thaoi. 

Tlwnalunaadntnl of Iboa eairaetlou aad addHkw wtU 
ba bait ODdanlood b)r fivlnc lotlra, firom Valum* Flnti Tha 
AUTHOR'S ADVERTISEMENT. 

II hat bam tha octHlonal occupation of tha Author of Wanr- 
Ui, Hrr HTinl Taan paU. to nvM and conwt Iba Tohimlnoua 
xrlaa of Norab which nan undar thai iMTna i In otdar that, If 
Ihey ituul I arn apptar uhiiaronad proiluMlona, ha ndablns. 
daithm IniomE JcgmdEHrrlnjior > eonilnuaneaartba pub- 
lic favour with which ibay ha*i beco hODourad arar ilnca tliair 
Dm appaaraoM. For a loni period, howcfar, it Hamad HkclT 
(hat tlie InpTOvad and lIluKralcd adman which ha mtdllatad 
would ba a poHhuowiu publlaaCUw. But th* eouna of tnnti, 
«hlch occadootd Uw diadonra of lb* AulhiK^ nama. h*ilD(, In 
a (nal m-aun, raMoad to bin a ion of paraolal aontral o*ar 
UiHa Woilu, ha b naturaltT Induaad to gin (ban U tha siaai Id 
a conaetad, aod, ba honah an ImproTid lOfn. ahlla lUt and 
health pmnll tha ta>k at n>Wii( and tlhuCntlim than. Sucb 
batnf hli porpoH, II l> aacauaiy to hj a Ibw wotdi ob tha ;atn 
of tha propoacd EdlUoo. 

lDiuliYkltobafavlaadaiidcorTectcd.lt It Dot to belnbrrad 
thai anTauamptliiDadatii alter the UDorof tha aloilea, Uiecha- 
nctcr of Itaa aelm. or tha iplTll of tha dtalofua. There la iw 
doubt ample room fiir amendatioa In all thcaapolBla^but whan 
thatnatUUltmuitUe. Art an>nipllaobirlalaoritldtin,ho>. 
...^ ^__. — , already in Ihahaiidi of the pubUe, 



■llaihif, 1b the ill^taal difna. aHher Iba atarr. 
tallbu II, the Author haa taken thIt opuRuBlt* 
■ of the pctaa and illpa of tba pas. That (Ml 

Wiod It (ball iBiareit to huitir Ihnnuh the ptaaa 
of the Tiiloua Noida, and that 



tha Author had net the 
hoped that tha nmante^l 
that ocddHtaJ lUnd. 
Ttie Author baa alao leiitarad b> Btk* 

a dllUa am eharaetei, whUi, wIDHNIblliw _ 

tln«iarRnntbead|dBalfiatlaaBi todlmiitha.nadit^lgMB 
datiooa, will, ha iLlak>, add lontatbliic to tba aplilt of tha < 
10(ur, namilia, oi daacrlptlaa. Tbaaa eombi In occwk 
piuBlni where ihe laimiap l» ladundaat, camp r aa al oa whan 
atjle l>lBOia.lBAiria>of <limrwhareltl>laa(uld.th>nc)i* 
oflualbnlblataaBonamrapnaie cpltheta-allftat aluratlc 
luafaoit, HlulhelHt taulmol an aidat, whicb eomrltnt 
helch[(B*atfakhlhapM " - - ■ 
bar^ir MM In whallhar 



TbaOaDanlPnAaalolheBew Bditkia. and tM iBOqdMtarir 
NoUcea (o each laparate work, will contain an aceouBt of nui 
drcunutaiHeaattaDdlu Iht fint puMteatkia of the Nonltud 
TaliB, at oar appeal fuanKlac In tbanwdm. or proper u ba 
MmmiudoMd 10 Iha pabne. Tna Author alao pcopoaca to pub- 
Uili, DO thii oeeailon, tha nuloui Itanidi, boUy tcadltlosi, or 
otaauT* hlatodoal Ibau. «M«h haralSinaad tba notuMkaoik ef 
thaa Nonli, and lo flta aotna aeaauat of tba pataa whan the 
aaaoaaan Ud,<rb«a ibaaeare allnnathif. at n wt, laalt ai 
vellaaa ■aiaiiiBii iif partlaalai liiiHimi fliuiiilnl on bet i lo- 

■he andant eaatima, aad popular aapantttloiia, ceterad id la the 

Upon the whole. It fa hoped that tba Wanrtar KoTdb Id thab 
Dawdraia, wUlDoCbaftHiBdtobaTaloat any part of Ihair attrac- 
H«d 1^ cooaaquaiue of recelvlnf lUuatralkiBa t>7 the Author, and 



KntlaB nal sot DDlT ba laipaoTad tn Iha BuoBai Joat 
lul alao enrlehed by the penollt of the cmlnebt AiEiiu 
« bcw lOficad to ambellltfi Itg iBwof tbaaa Btayb* 



The aofravlun will banacutadmateel, by 

toaaitl DAViKPoaTi SiiaitTaiii Dimcur i Mii 
■ad Mbat anhunt EBgraien. 

PLAN OF THE WORK. 



TvB AimgDaBT, In 1 roU. rn tbi 
Rob Hot, Tb 1 nria. on the lit of L 
Aiwtllainielis^an. dunutba proinaaaf tba EiStlon. h 

reqnaated tntnapeel tha DealfMa&d 

■area, PilBtadlan to hb M^aaty, 

I, m thqr will ba Hid aapiraialy, ai 

Printed for CADELL & Co. 41, SI Aodrcw Sqnan, Edio- 



BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

Por pfoduelBt an EBbiiaaulut 
COOLIKG AP£RIENT ORAUOHT. 



fmbluaadi 
•aft, olid. (I 
iBdUnUM, I! 



IMeantadali 
a^ Tharal 



Sold by tba Preparer ii abara Bientlaaad i alio by Butlib < 
Co. i, Chaepalde, Conaa of Ht Paul'!, London I and tha pilaglpi 
Dnifjliii, and olbcn, la arar} TownoflbaUaltadRliifdaai. 



THB EDINBX7R0H LITEBABY JOURNAL ; OR, 



DEBRBTTS PEBRAGB, F». 1899. 

lBt>OTO>aBBlteabprl»/l. it-lnudh «> 
KM (>>■■• ^tt te Ann fhBUilj «i(nTBl 

■nBBRETrs PEBaAGG of tbe United King- 

-*-' doB tf OnM BiUibi ad Inbad. 



LUITDC I HOBHini 1 1 



, B,bakSl , 

OtirlBiB nwi IM Iwi. nnUinil* priaM. 
DGBRGTT'6 BARONKTAGK; Neir EdilKW. 



TUdartapaUMMd. 
IB <■• TotaiM >D]nl l^u, iMBii liilai^ uf—i di at NW ;M*k 

JJBEVL SCHOLASTICUS ; or. An Acconot of 




WILLIAM CURRY, JUN. & CO. 

a, Uppv SKkTUW BtnM, Dulilin. 
SoU br HtlR^T, CHANCE, k CO. gl Piun ChuRhnid, 
xmKmi OUVKK A BOVD. Edlabimh i (odaaathn Bm*. 

FXPLANATORY and PHACTICAI, COM- 

-*-* HBNTS. b#B| ■ •via of ibmt Uttaim ai Ibe NEW 



TESTAMENT. . . 

Ullgd IStiK (UHlt* Of 

Mhhid ClMRiL Put 1. 1 . _. 

I, UOd. Put IIL LbL*, Sd< 



FiuBlly Wonhlp, uhI 
PinlLMufe, 



tlitM, priM lea. aiL Dtetik t£* nuktw f^ 
M ihgit IHwnliu pOHlbUb 

A CRITICAL KXAMINATION af our SA- 
VIOUR-9 DISCOURSES. >Mi nod umunldwallwaflbnl 
oTUiDlTliHNum BtUm Re. W. 11. Hiriui a^lMr. 
tuloo publliAld IB con^DairiUi the will of Ibe Rn. Jdbh 
HuuB, ■• hiTlBf otiUteed Uu inmul priH taatitBttd br Mo in 
Uh UbIthIk orCmbridn Id adltbiB, ItoM. tnOvPna. 

The MiWFlCTlTRE of DUBLIN; orStnognV 
OnldathnnihlhtliUiUatiapolLi, nvtaiBlHadKtlpUoa (tf 
■T«7 puWk md piiiiBl* BuUdtaf woRhj of noM. ud ■ (BRHt 
KCDBBi Bt tht Tolaiu OdowhU, I mntti, atartdkat. ud 
RUtfBM iMUniUanii UwUclii>iddad.aM*rSMdiar«lH 
TRtcH riMun ToBH nnod Uw Clnr I wUh ■ on Hap or Dab- 
Ud, aad iIiuhi SuaVifwi. IIidd, Ti. 6d. bguid In nH. 

A HIISTOKV ol' the Hl»R. PRUGHES.S, and 
SUPPBlSStOM of the REBEIXION ia Ite CaBDtT cf WEX- 
rORD.laUMTBKlTM! wUh u AacouBt of Um Aothoi^ Cap. 
tiTlir iBoaatba Habafe, and moTidaitlal daUnmea. By Omhsb 
TanuTTMid Edlthn, Itma Nuh nady. 

A HISTOKV at the SIEOK afOEKRV. and DE. 
FBNCEof ENNISKILLKN, la<ka_Mn1SWaBd IflU. Bt 
lb* RsT. JoHn OaaKAM. KaaMr af T^mlubE-Aid, <b Iht Dk^ 
•■M of Dbit. tfiaaad Ullbv. irtUi a hRiail of Oarmar 
Willur.aBd VlcnaCaiof thBGIi(iof DSTT.aBd of tha Danr 
TaMmcBlil. Itao. tBUupnH 

8KBTCBKS In IRfilLAND. itmripdve of Intnat- 
liiaaadhllhBtaiiBMikcdDbBleabilbiNintliaidSoalh St 
tbaRn.C^auOTirAT. PottB'o. Iui.Bd.bdi. 

ahttkJ ndim, •ihleh nuu mnalBlr, kt Ii»- 
I iOU, couU Hit (kU U dnir ihUbac as- 



KwbBdand 



b> nauat of State nlaetad (nn a* HWoriat (rf 
Sw^d. ^^>jiJ*H<aM-aBaaoa. WlibFioB- 



StlHOk onfldot Ibat It win ba Snud to hoOfiiba tirw wa 
bin* lAoa of It '— HsUta ira^rfcr. 

HINTd orichullv intended for tbe SHALL 

PARHERSatthaCOUNTYofWEXrORD.buKuUKlf ' 
gHOBMWH of Daaymncf inbDd. BjHtJC*aTiiil] 

''BSBRVATI0N8 on the RURAL AFFAIRS of 
'') I ei a Pnotkal TnaUM on Paiiolnf , Flaatliif , aad 



OirdaniBf, ad 
CUmatB c7 Ihr 



ttw'OMuiliT I lBe|ydb( (oma Bmaila oa da Ra- : 

Bop ud Wailai. and a Im UbB on Oiiniuial 

._ By Ja»*H Lamust, Rao. Itou. iBIbaPnak ; 

FATHEH BUTLBR-Tbe l.OUliH D£AKO 

PILORIH— IrbhSkM^ih Iftaa, wtth Tnattolnt. St. U. 

doth. In ■ ton dayi. 

KLL.MKR UASTLB, a Roman CatbaHe 810T1 of 

'" ' CnCury. TUrd tdUko, wUh Fnollayinb ■■■■, [ 



lalH^i^Strfrtiaa 

A VISIT tonjr HIKTH-PI.ACS. Bfthe Agrtiar 
ar"EwlTRmllc>tlDiM."he.>ltbFnUI*Flicc Iteo. TIM 

Tho ABBEY nriNyiSHOYLEi aStMyof mb. 
UiCatsiy. Bt Uia AdUbt of " A VUl la ny BMb^PlBK' 

MOBd adUfxi, >IUi FnuintaB. ISbu, SLSLeMb. 
A ^VNUPSIis of HUMAN ANTIQUITIBS: 

- ' — -- • -—It of Iba aty. MlatoiijPnJMca. aad 



• LtVKTBBB. Iboo, Si. baatdL 

A G«L'EK OKAMMAR. oa a 1 
laa. aocodlnctatlH AjuIfUc Mitbod. By (bt R«T. Taaaaa 
!.¥■■, A.H. IUdo, 3i. bmiad. 

A sfELLINU BOOK, 00 a New Plan. Bj tW 
._ .. . „ ,^_ ,_ 5j_ SmAjn^. 



CHURCH OF IRELAND MAGAZINE, 



: I^M la on VtiHdt aad 

. . . «^ect aad dari»n,b 

I than ■hUathrtpatahfalBaarl"— ' 
alntaln the prlajoplH npca vbidi 
my, asd Iha haUona of tbla ■«< 

an panoBBBBt, Ibayaia di '~ 

od aBdnbodbd Id our A 
. mniimtcMlunbiiB 1 

aadcnalaa b» >Jl 

'US; 



*nioy«l bai HIM. W( wi 



Od Oh Pint of AftO. t(». win b* K 



DUBLIN* JUVENILE MAGAZINE; 

LITER ARV AND RKUOIODS MISCELLANY. 
TbaEdUoaofibi DUBLIN JUVENILE HAQAZtNE|a 

poaa to aomMBa, auBMhai poariMik btaniyai — ' 

t^cilHHllW — — ' — — i._*.;n-i u ':.^ 

andlmpimmtL 

— Ju oomrlbiUon a* alnady iaa 

iK«U,adllbbapadlhatlhiiW(Bk3ui»i 

Inl tonh On taknn of oAk yaonj yanle, feoD atiiiai asatA- 
builona In t>Oi* and tbh will b* iluaUdlly mdnd. 



mc by CONGTABLB & CO. U 
Sold aHo br BoaaataOB * Amaaaw, Oawrni W.Cs 
Jun.diCa.DuMlBi Hti»at.CaAiniB,di Ce.Laa*ai oi 
•II NawimaB, PuatiMatm, aad Oofci of lb* Roi^ «a 
out lta> Ualiad Klocdeob 

PhaSH. ei ^ a mr ^ , —d iwijv iy jaif. IM 

Printed by BiLLAvmra ft Co., nBl'*irorl(,awM| 



WEEKLY BEGISTBR OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LBTTRES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Cannteltd viith Scimoe, IMaralure, and tkt Artt. 



WAVKRLBY NOVELS. 
On tkejirit afjurie triU be putlulud. 



THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

COmBICTID, 
WITH A QBHimAL rmiTACK, 



THK AUTHOR. 

niUil nonalT tot Uit cimal UUod, b* ilia 
HOST EUINKNT ARTISTS. 



t PUH LISH gR S. 
«Ra or Ihi W:iTiii[,iii No- 
Id U OH* dw hktant 



..-., ikiofBctMr, thaPngxlB. 

tBdhinnnlndis ptao* ttan irilMa thaiiaaot rm^ant 
in cUvH, birnpuMlALB( Umd 1b • Im (cirtlT, bnlattluMiH 

periad^flKlluu*. 
Ttir PubUibai han Uwnfon Uu tunoar of uuuuDDiaf the 

thtf tun had tha ahoRfiil OHipeniDaD or 



ebM UDd<nt0Dd1>f flriof aaUrt. irom vojumprLnl, TOa 
AUTHORS ADVERTISEMENT. 
Tt ha* ban thf occailoiial oonpaliaD oT tha Aulhcr or WavaF- 
M, tor lavanl nan paid to nvla* "fl «w™.4 .... 
otMiXKoTaU irUsfa paaa aadai 
hav ihualil ctr- apfaar u hU ■«>■_ , 

!• fiy oiirw lth irtiich lb*' lu-- ' — 
" nofiha 



u publkaOoo. But lh*« 



acdnea^l^ 
bamadluiai 



bdna hit parpoti^ II la BKenan to My ■ bv mndi on Ih* oiaD 
oTHiapnipoaadBdUlea. 

In RatlBftitobaixtodMUlsimatad, H ia nal to ba Inhrrad 
thalanTaBaaMlaiBadaualta'tliaiaiiorirflhtaUflaa, iJiadia. 
ncMradHtaBliin, ar UwapMtiif ttwdlakitua. Tbata ii M 
dooM aBplanom ta auodatloB In all Ibaaa vetntaL— bat «h*R 
•mJnacbTallariBgiwotkalnadyliiOiahaiiilt of Iba p- "' 
ia faaanUj uniucwiruL Id Iba uofC Improbabla iettoi 
TMdir lULlitaatTaa nna all ormlindfaan, aod don not 



illthatai 



^^ oitha caprin at tha an 



air. ThU 

datmla 



paatadutbamdUhnBtlTbMi thanuMi 

BntirtibonlalterlBt, in tha itltbtaM dagna, aHhar tha atin, 
« Iba mod* o( lelUof It, th« AuihflrhMtalMiaibopponiiBib 
to «OTTan enoca of tha pM and aOfa of tba pn. That hKIi 



. , i1iSfi'.__ 

Auihoi had mM th* oiual oppDitiuHi tl mUga. It 1 
ti that the pnatDt adltton vUl ba CiMBd frat ftva anoca < 



TlH Antbor haa aUo ta utu rad to taaka 

aa to dl>^ tb* .na^iUd a 
to tha ipMl otiha 



ha Uilaka, 

- — ttaalaatM 

bdihua and bdih iha ptenia, tha 
haAljr dawn In iriM Ibajr niwiM. 



pmnlDa vhaaa iba lanfua«a u radi 

itrlalaHBaa, Infaaton of ¥lfour w1 .— -- 

01 iBH fORlUa fof mora approprlata apltheta-.iUfta( 
- - " thatat Wii^irf an aiOat, whiS i 



Tha Oaanl Pnftta to tb* Btw IdHte ud tb* iDlnidiwton 
Nockaatoa^i anania work, vUl coaBia an teeouBt of >uA 
dnamilaBeaa'atUDdlH tb* flnl puhBtatloa at iba Notda aad 
Tala, aa mar tV" uUnatlu: n IbamidTat, or proper to ba 
eoBiaiuilaatad U tha jMbt. The Anlhn atao pnniaiia to pub. 
"-' -a Ihlt naaadM. tba raiimu l anaa da. &mllr ndltioBi, ir 
1 htomtoal fiwtt. which haTafbimd tbcgrouiid'WOikBf 
Noralt, and to fin tama aocouitor tba plaeM wbar* Iha 
ara laid, vban thcaa are altonlbn, or In part, jaal i at 
t a atalcDHDl of paitlculaT IpcMenta founded on hrt i li^ 
■Hh a mora loptoaa CFkwair. and Nolai npluutoty of 



UpoDihaol 

.. ju Id OHCqueDaor n 
uaderfoldf Ua aanfUl n 






PLAN OF THI WORIC. 

t. The tlae to he lonl ISno, prioled In (ha Terr btat maoier, 
ind lull [iiiMil 1 aaah Tsluma W (DDtato aboul lOO pagat, pilea 

II. Tha 

UL^h Tolsma to hara a Fre n t U plaae and VlfiKtla llUa- 
;■(*, both eoaulBlac aablaeu llhutmln of tba NonI to vhloh 
Ihnwextoehad. 

IV. Tha Work will ba eonpletod In FokiT Voluhei, onn- 
■wootolirtlh W*»BI«.«r,andelo«lnf wllb WoonarocB. The 
AdDot^ addlttoDt vill tom aboat two of lh«a Font Volomaa. 

•t* The EdiUod It w fta adfanatd at pmi, thu ncnUilIT of 
■BtileatlBnniaTbadapiBdadoai and. to lucn lUbterUien •• maj 
wiih to haTa aoniB of the Noieli complete on the ippcataaiia 
gf tha lnt Tobima of eaeh mpaollfaly, tlie PubUihtca have to 
iiAU, that Iha whole af Witiubv nuyba bad on thaamaf 

And, taUkammMT, 
HucKniM, la I Tola. « tba III of AdtnM, 
AimailAar, In 1 nia. « thaLat^oAlia. 
lU at iiieh DlhHi, ' ' -.----~-_ 



Tha public iia napaetrullT raqaealad tolDtpecl the . 
Eunilun II Ibe pramltta of the Publlthan. 
^ai ttkooii, Bora, and Outm, PrioiiiUara to hk Majaatr, 
a, PaU HaU, Laaiat. bjr whom Ihaf vUl >" »ld aapaiatJy, at 
-'" bt afMioarda aanminrwl 

toUd for CADELL A Co. 41, BI Andrew B<mai>. Uln. 

b) and to ba had of enrr Boota 



BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

For pnduelai a> Eflttraadng 

COOLING APERIENT DItAUOHT. 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



BGOTTISH ACADEMY OP PAINTING, 
SCULPTURE, AND ARCHIT£CTURB. 

THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of ^ ACA- 
-^ DEMV k now openat thslr Rooms, U, Watorloo Plaetb 

By onler of the CounoiL 

Wm. NicioLioif , SaeraCaiy. 
Open ftop Nine tin Dmlu^Admlirinn, It. SeaMnTldLeta,5c 

The FIRST REPORT of the ACADEMY, to be hwl at the 
Rooms, and of Damimi. Lisaas, 5, St DsTld Stxeet 

DANCING. 
PUBUC AND PRIVATE TOITION. 

^R DUN will open hit SUMMER CLASSES, 

"^ -^ at hk Aeadeny, No. 7« India Street, on Wednesdsy, the 
lit of April* 

Dap of attendance. Ifonday, Wednesday* and Friday. 

N.B.— Private Families and Be ' "' ' 



Tuefday and Tlitusday. 



Boarding gphoolt attfndtd on 



In a Urn dayi will be imblhhed. 
In one ▼ohune poet 8wh pt>ee 4o. 6d.bovd^ 
■ of 



THE LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR- 

-*- INO, adrated to HOUSE FAINTING and other INTE- 
RIOR DECORATIONS. 

By D. R. HAY, Home Painter, Edfaiburgh. 
D.LisAna, Ediaburfht WniTTAaca, TaBAOBaa, 4c Abmot, 
London : and W. CuaAT, yuu it Co. Dublin. 

This day U publithed, by WAUGH and INNES. % Honter 
S<iuare, and 41, South Hanover Street, 

In 8vo, psiee 8s. 0d. IXMidi. 

LAN ESSAY on MORAL FREEDOM; to 

-'^ which it attaehed a Review of the Prinaj^of Dr 
WHITBV and PRESIDENT EDWARDS on FREE WILL, 
and of Dr BROWN'S THEORY of CAUSATION and AGEN- 
CY. By the Rev. THOMAS TULLY^ CRYBBACE, A.M. 
Author of an Ettay on the Extent of Unman and Divine ^gaii'j 
in the Production of Saving Faith. 

In Itmo, price 4s* 6d. boards, 

11. The ANTI-SCEPTld^ or a DEMONSTRATION of (he 
TRUTH of CHRISTIANITY, todependentof PROPHECY, 
of MIRACLES, and of TESTIMONY itMit, and in agreat mea- 
sure ftmnded upon the very arguroentt wlUeh Infldek bring to 
overthrow it 

Edinlnirgh: Printed ftnr Wauoh h Iwnssi M. Ools, Olat- 
gow, JAMSS DuwcAir, and WHiTTAKsn ft COi Lo n don. 

POPULAR WORKS. 
Thkday pnbHilied by JOHN LOTHIAN. 41, St Andrew Sqwre^ 

T^IOGRAPHICAL HISTORY of the SCOT- 

-^ TISH REFORMERS, 5 vok. 18mO{ doth, 18s. 
LIFE and OPINIONS of GEORGE MJCHANAN; doth» 

LIP*E and TIMES oCthe REGENT MURRAY: dotfi,4i. 

LIFE of PATRICK HAMILTON; doth. St. 6d. 

UFR of GEORGE WISHART ; doth. St. 6d. 

LIYES of WALLACE and MILL ; doth, &. 6d. 

The PERSECUTED FAMILY. By the Rev. R. Pollok, 
with a MEMOIR of the Author i 3d edition* bdt. St. 6d. 

R\LPH GEMMEL. By the tame Auttior, M edition, bds. 
ft.6d. 

LIFE of the Rev. PHILIP HENRY, St. gd. boards. 

CECIL'S MEMOIRS of NEWTON, SB. boardt. 

GIBB'S INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS to eaeh of 
the Sacred Booki, with Directions for Seardiing the Soriptures. 
Ibmo, oloth, 4s. 6d. 

Abo latdy puMithed, 
ORGANS and PHIiSBYTKRlANS; being a few 
ObtervaUoni tatcoded for the particular benefit of the AntlOr^ 
ganktt. By Clericut. It. 

TH0VI80N*8 !«RTTRR to DR CHALMBRS on 
the propriety of ettaWithing Benefit Sodeties hi cnnnOTion with 
Coogregation*. It. 6d. 

Thk day it pabUthed, price 10s. 

THE EXTRACTOR ; or UniTerstl Repertorium 

of Literatore, Science, and the Artt ; comprehending under 
one general arrangement the whole of the Sdentifle and Enter- 
taiouig Artidet frara all the Reviewt* Magaataiet, and Journals, 
pubU&cd during the moniht of November, December, Januari, 
ind FdmitfT, 18S8>9. The wiiole csrefiilly oompUed, dlgettao, 

•t* The Weekly Number (No. XXL) k putaHihed thk day, 
containing matter equal to 64 peget of the Ediobaifh and Quar* 
terly Revltwa. Price only 6d. 

PubUthed at Thk Extm actoe OFricn, ISO, Fleet Street, and 
may be had of aU UookseUeu. 



CONSTABLE'S MISCSLLANT. 



OntheTlhMardi 



h waspobiitfatd, price St. 6d, ciUmtaBi 
bffardf, or 5t. fine paper, 

A P£RJ!H>NAL NAE&ATIVB 

JOURNEY 
NORWAY, PAM" OF SWEDEN, 

AVDTHK 

ISLANDS AND STATES OP DSNBIARK, 

DERWBNT CONWAY, 
Author of " SoUtary Walkt throogfi many Uadi ^ 
FoaMuro ma TXXRTT-nroBn voluhi or 

CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 



V With thk and 
admlonto tbetHual 



vohiwtb wD btrivfl^li 



of tfie Mkedkny, 
workataM|perw<rteeir, whtohaMy be sabttitntsAfcrfintfta 
atthepleeeuieoftt^niiidtei, HMMsfBrthapwiiBinuliii 
may be had of the pnnUshen. 



woaxeiMTHB 

1. HISTORY of the RISE and PROGRBKof ARCBITIC- 
TUBE, SCULPTURE, and PAINTING, AsckatsirfMik 
By J. S. MsMna» LL. D. Author of '* The Ufli of Cns^' A 
IvoL 

S. HISTORY of the TURKISH or OTTOMA N^IKPjM; 
from itt ettabUshment in 13S6 to 1898 ( eoBBnMag aPRfinlHT 
DiteooraeontheArabi, and akotheLMbof MihoMti«*Mi 
Sueeeaors. By EnwAas Uvham, Ek* Author of ** Hia— i* 
«e. 

3. HISTORY of the REBBLUONS hi IRELAND k Ik 
yeart 1798 and 1808L 

Ediiteih: Printad Ibr Cov«tabu it Co.i mi Una, 
Cbamcb, & Co., London. 

Preparing ftar early pnbBeatiaa, 
BsaatilkHy printedby BaUantyna, on Faobaii Uo, 
Price 7tu extra boaidib 

TWELVE 

DRAMATIC SKETCHES, 

rODNDEl> OK TRI 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
BY W. M. HETHSRINGTON, A.U. 

*«MethinksitWOTeahappyiyi 

To be no bettar than a homely 



Edfaibnigbt CoiraTABLc it Co., 19, Waterloo Flsttt «< 
Htraar, Cmaitob, and Co. London. 

NEW NOVEL* 

Just pnUkhed, 8 vob* poet 8vo, prke £1* 4a boM^ 

THE LAIRDS OF FIFE. 

"Its knowkdge of lift k wnqiwetrtonabK and tht ssAfli^ 
powsra of severe caricature equally aa^^Sas. __«^^ 

*' These votamet are writtm by a panoBof tartf sad rpc^ 
—one who mi^t bettir himadf to better thinga'-FI/l Hn^ 

"The Lsiidiof Fifiexhiblts oonidderafale 0KigkaUtr«r 
nittt.**— Cowront . _. 

" Thk Novd* like the Novek of die Aotkor of Wsvtdif.eB 
be read every where**— Qfterrvrr. . 

Bdinburi^: Cokstaslm it Co,, 19, Watsrko Fkett m 
Uvaar, CuAxca, dc Co. London. _ 

JACOBITE MINSTRELSY. 

Jtttt PubUthed, ^^ 

IB apodcet Yotame, with a beaotifttl FtaatkplesssiMlMO 

Title engraved on Sted by JenhiM^ pdoe fib in eit»BA 
TACOBITE MINSTRELSYTii CoU«ctioo of 

^ the mott Popukr LEGENDS. BALLADS, sad S OWtfj 
witii Notet, iOuitraUve of the Teat, and ijaltldaf Wmm 
Detaik in relation to the Hoote of Stuart, ftom 1 no k> 17H 

Glasgow: Printed Ibr RicBAanGairrnf &Co.t "^''^^ 
W. Himraa, Ediabni^t R. ALLAanicB, LsHhi LawfS Smrn, 
Aberdeen t and TnoMAtTnoo, London. 




Edbiburgb : Publkhed for the P i opr l etoq.egaiTaihadw'M 
hag, by CONSTABLE dt CO. 19, WATERUK) PtACf I 

Sold ako by Roaaataoir it Aa^nraon, Ok^nw tJ'CW*^ 
:o.Dnblhi; HtnMff, Cjuuccb. * Oa. UMft •*9 



jun.d(Co. ,__, _. 

all Newsmen, Postroartets, andCleritf oCths 

out the United Kingdom. .^ 

Price ea, or S^amf€d^atid ami J^»9P^»^^ 

PrlBlad by BAUAirmis k Oe^»FMn Work* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

(^AiueUd with Seienee, Lilenhire, and the Artt. 



NEW S0N08. 

jiutPubHihcd, 

THE MAD MAIDEN'S SONG. CompoMd 

THB BONNIE LAI) THAT'S FAR AWA i 
ScoiA Soof. CompMid ud d*ll(st*d to )fin E. Patoh, bf 

To M bad *t Ibe Mu^ Sbcv*. pdc* b Rub. 

60LF£0GI, 81. by tbe time Antiun. 

BEGCR'S HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 

TTila An b jpubliihed. 111 flm* fCk. Ad. boudi, 

of RUSSIA, tnd of PETER the 
~ -loHnlCDuntPHIUP DESCOUH.Au- 

. .Jipnljon'i Eip«Hiioo to RtiitI ' 

TBIVTTflL md Ql Lfflidoai udC^Di 



iui,h< 

»|HibL„ 
Mob. Dm 



triSTORY 

^'- GREAT. _ 
ibato(ih*HlUDrT 



The KORIIGM QUARTBnLV REVIEW, No. VI. Tt. Gd. 
POHTUGAL"""""-"— " ■-" " ' ■- - 



Thb doT It pubHibAd, li fbolmp iTO, piloa f*, 

3RTHAirU&E of a CHRIS 

BjiBAHRISTER. 
IT cutUani, mgnl, ud OnktUo pinducllan.'— 

AavAlot 1. A. HmiT, 91, Flnt Stmti ud Gold br 
.... . . .. -'-rSqmjf^ lod fl^ fioutb Huigver 



WAVBRLEV NOVELS. 

On lliejb-a of June will be pvhluhed. 



THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

M CONTlMDtS IN HOMTELT TOLDMU, IXTIUII AVD 
COIBBCTID, 



XmMUdwd wEIb PiaiUiplMi Ud VltBctt* "HtlM, from DMlfU 

KMcuied enpiM"]]' f<n- *i» p™™' EHiitoo, bj tilt 

1I(WT EMINENT ARTI8TS. 

NOTICE BV THE PUBLISHERS. 



nulnulntd Kith 



ifT produotlaiii of Emlin, (htv lud 
lUi.^ul Huhcd It OBC* U» hlfhal 

ib«d tfopLiUTitr' 

•MTki hiTlog b«n hltlmla gonHnel, 
: dtiTW, to iBo imllhiK [»nk« o( loclnT. l*" Pmprie. 
molied to plan tbem vllhia Iha reach of raadm of 
^ br t*publtAlii( tham In a [ai nUf, but al Ibe unu 
a clenDl thapa. ud wtth Iba (ddlUmul adtantago of a 



BS;.i 



undartakinf thef Hava had tha thcarfuT ci ., 

p Jtulh"! hlimtf, vho hai not (KiIt farliad itRrom ui uh 
>rrU, but hM added EiplanalorT Notn. Md • aair Introduo. 

nia nalun and aitnt ef thtaa oontetlaiu and *dd<tlna win 
baat imdcnlDad bf cirlni afitln, fmn VoJqme rtnt, Tb* 

AUTHOR'S ADVEBTIgEUENT. 
[ItuibHalbaoHaalanalaenipaltanDf tha Aatboi of Wanr- 
tea of Nmala which pait ludir that nanvi toordarlhat. if 
« of thi piib- 



I taoui with which thet hiT 
■i appaataiwB. rot a loii( 
lat tb* hnprorad and '" 

hlch oecaakiBcd Iba I 



iDundai 



■HdHkrla 

madllaua 

•atnloVR 
lurallT loducad to (Itt tham 10 the praia la 

( of lavliint and lliiutraUflf thain. Such 
la DMoaai} U hi a fiw matit on tht plan 



BatwUteatatlariBE. la Ihc dldlaat d^ffc^ ailbir Iba atoiT. 
01 iha moda of kIUdkIi, tha Author haa Ukai lUaiviiiirtuiiiij 



Iha Tiilillit^i fiiilial II Ihalr Intcrtrtlo hunr through tha pm 
a(acccMoBofIhaIulTtditlaaaftbaTariouiHa>di.tBd that 
On ABihaa had B«t iK* aiual oHOTiuBln of ladiloa. It b 
bopad that tha pnacot adlEIOD will ba roimd frat from arron of 
that aeeUcaitl klad. 



ttoiu ftcaa tha arUnal noilaa la todUturb 

lotfuc, najratlva, or dnolptkin. Thcaa ._ 

pruniiitf whara the laofuan la raduDdaat, coiDpTetaloB whara Tha 
tiTle la jooia, lahi^oaof *Jgourwbccalt ialanffuld. thaaacbaiua 
□f leu fordbla for more appnipriaU epIUwla-iUghl altaratioDa. 
Id ihnrt. Ilka tha taal lowtaa of aa aiUat, whld (oolrltiute to 
batah 



ihlen and Batah tha pietara, Ibonfb u tmpititlHitd rj 



I Auibn tlB pwpoaia In pab- 
lepndt, bBlljr ttadmoBL or 

.._ >aibfmad thafroun^waifc □/ 

thai* NOTcli, and to (■*• aoma acaoual irf the p&caa when I' 
aeaiMai* laid, whta awaa an altofttbaT, or In part, laalg 
wcllaiaiMaUMtof paxlieulai InddnUa buDdtd oo fKI | 1 
•ithti wlita a non taplou OloBttr, and Notaa aiptaoatory 



Upon tha whola. II U hopad that Ikt WaaatlcT NsnH, In Ihrii 
.«• diea, win Dol be ftHud lo ban lort lar pan of thalt atlnc- 

tlonitii ooDicqiHncaofTacclTloillluitntkiiubylha AntboiitDd 
nndtr^ng hli eareful laffUon. 



tad R. P. BoimiiiaTOit. 
TheenntTlDiawlllbaeucutadoB itacl, br 
Caau-at Hairai Williui PiNDaHl CaasLit R> 

J*H1> MlTCUaLLI F. EHalanCAHTI AllBaOtlWAR 

RoaaaT Ci»Ti>i 3. C. EowAKoai W. J. t^ooai 
EflHMi DayiaMiTi Suirroni Dc-KCAHi Mil. 

PLAN OF THE WORK, 
t. Thadaetoba mja] IStno, printed In the Teryheit nu 
and hot-preiiedi each rolume to contain about lIU pages 
Aa. dona up Ln cbolb. 



n\ addltkau will Ann about (wo of thita Fait; Volumaa. 
, TheEditlool■•obradfaIlaadUpIaa^Ibatnt■Urilrof 

publleatloa mar ba dapaiidad OD I aBditoHicKtulweTilianaainaT 

SraL Tohime of etch leapartlfalT. Ibe PublUhm^a^ilo 
that Ih* whole at WaTliLiT nar ht had ca tha lltal of 
LnS Tola, for lOa. 

And. In Ilka mannar, 
I HAHHiaixa. In I Tob. on the In of AOfut. 



Talet. 

Thaw 



a, Printaallen tohla lUtatr, 
■T will ha told ttptMaly, t> 



THE EDINBUnOH LITERARY JOURNAL; OR, 



NEW BOOKS 

W. chambehs'"library, 

U, BROUQHTON STREET, ] 



■DdirfadtKrlptkB ^iptail fix diwhUaa, k a 

It uwcsn, iHUHHt WIT naud to npou*. tha 

Soft ud LaodM LllnrlH. 

C ip(^ Clippcnon^ BKSDd (ud Lai) Tnnk In Aftka, t Tab 

tio, with pUM. 
LUwvtot Um bnui Wofk at Dbkbak. CurriiToa, ud 

NiTTiHTg or u uumpt to nMh tha Nonh Pol*, br Ciptun 
Lad LoadOBdanT'>KIM«TB(tlME>(nlBnUrWir, InlLSm, 
Bbhof HetMT^ NuimllT* U bb JminwTi I> >B'11'> ■ "^ B™- 
TnlnYcui^ KlUtUT Adinhiiwia Indii, tbt PnloMla. *t. 



••ofllaTiirk 

tTBlfc 



tesut 



TIh Cnrn, br t)w Anlbnr of Tils b; lh« O^Han ttaOj, 

Cnckftmt'd at, UthlB ih< WaU, 1 Tok. 

AlBUk-i RatUiod, S nta. 

Talaiofin AatbtnaiT. (StortM of Loodca In te OUn Tlm^) 



PERIODICALS. 

iaw^Tha Edlnhuq* RaTl»w,-The Wo*- 

^1 1^ ll^mitol!. 4 BDplai— Nn llgnlh- 

LiiD«-.-UDktad SgTtaa JouTiuL^ 
■1 WiAIt Hariav^YdlBkuigb LittODy JoumaL— Tha 
iVa<}iiart<ilr Rerktw. 

P&ESENT PRICES OP BEADING. 
KEW BOOKg. 
ihaBtUladtoiDOMNawr '" ' 



Tten. and la bm Pom VoIwimi it ■ UK*,— Viai 
Pot Two YAammot Nn Book^ MufBiaa 




THE HISTORY of SCULPTUBK, PAINT. | 

'^ ING, aod ARCHITECTURE, 



hucnarahappT to 

tlHT COB promua lb 

Edlobiuabi Ca:i 



n brine puMlabed In daasK 



Alu, price Tu Ed. 



id LoiinuM k Ca. La 



BY H. W. vrtLLtAMS, Eiq. 



_ PilM, in ImpRtal Sra, lit. Pnofi 



iMMtt 



THE WESTMINSTER RKVIBff, 

No. XX., I 

I* dallr txpecl^ rrom LaodM. | 

CmiTiNTa. 

sir Walter Seotl^ Taba of a QrudMbic-Haaiatotiii 9» 

Um of Bdncadoa-Mniioln of Iba Cowt tl K^-if*-™ . 

AaalD-Iridi-BaiUw-^amBT BBthm and EMufk HcW ; 

— Putma Ranrdt-IftT.Rat— UMIxtuaB orEUta-DMABa 

of the Jen-Uw ot LlUnir Piopenr aadhtnli-'iv^ 

PollaoT Fraaa— Poor Hunphrr— VoTMt^o' DWDnfTH*) 

North Poto— Nempapm—PonT SMIIlni FmlioUiB, *t ' 

WiLLUH Tait, n, Prlm'i stmt, afnit Ita a a iM i ^ . 

■honi the Tnda will ta lUpiillBd <m ttMBine utnIB<t<>i» , 

borih and Quutnli Rrritn an luppiisd liT tbdi lupi*" , 

aaaoti. SoldaliotHRoaiBfow AATKiMaDn.bliana! aitwt 

4i Co. Abrrdani boHALDaoa, Daadcai DawAlTlliIki F» 

StliUiv! Sucuia, DumCria; aam, KI|iBi —i ■ 



NEW EDITION OF BPALDINO'S HISTOflV- 
Thb dai <■ pablldiad, pria I ft. bov*, 

THE HISTOKY of the TROUBLES ai 

MEMORABLE TRANSACTIONS la SCOTLAND.IM 
Iba Year lSt4Uiie«S| eaolalBlnf ui IntefeMtiv NbiuIh'' 
Iba Pioeaadbwi of lb* fiaat PaiialKai la SiMlvid dariif M . 
Feriod-RUiHirfihaiqibtaBdClaulnArBB-Oi%ia>Blf» , 
fieaiof IheCoTiaaBlefi. ibelrBatils. Skeah kc- > '■^.■!3 ! 
otbarmaaikaUepailkiilaneaeneetadwMiawIlwii'C^ i 
and EaclailBrtli^ ConiBobaD. 
Bl JOHN 8PALDINO, C 



TH^iFMCEl 

"jan-Tca DuM^ili'^ "'""'' 

ewugm, Poannulen, aod (Jam n tin ■»• 
the Uoitad Elnfdoai. 
Prtn OL tr Blampid, and mUJlHlrrMt, K 

idbr Buj^MTTnft ca.,r>njiw«rtiCi 



WEEKLY REOISTSa OF CBITICIffltl AND BELLES LSTTRES. 



ADVBRTISfiUENTS. 

Camaeettd witt Seimca, IMtaiur*, and U* Jrtt. 



bllicltini'a JMwt «twlm* i 
VOL UMB FIRST 

THE WAvEbLEY NOVELS: 



t^^^i md to iH )k*d of ••BT BookHUir IhiotitfMM ll 



THK AUTHOR. 



r ARTISTS. 
j^UTHOR-3 IDTBRmniEMT. 
» tt« OWMloml BOBBpttllB of Uh Autko Of WlTir- 



T, , fttMoab. 

v&leh tbn hna kva boooinid tn* >!»■ tMi 
XI ippauam. roc 1 lout ratot, hovonr. It NOMil Wuir 
u A* taDpniTd] ua llhuinlKl tiUim vhtct te nMdlM^ 
sildbo&saMhuaoiiapBbfialloD. Bdi lb* noni oT maU, 
UA oBobiMd tfea dtadaamoribi AuUkB^ buh, baT(n|,la 
[nai m-uun. rMond W hhs a MR ot pu«iiM sobCtoI enr 
■• W orka, ba ll ulunllf ladncnl to ftnthoilatlMpniili 
Bvnitnd, aal. ha IWMfc u lDprot*d (bim, «hU( at ud 
xUb pmnii th» lp«t of rtTlrim md IDunntiiif nmb Swt 



iTMtmptlo 



In MitiBiUtabanitMdiBdsoinetad, R b not W te iDftmd 
OM aaj mBMmnt^iiaaitlo^ui Hit Uaaret&ttlohti, itacdm- 
ncUrofttaaion. or tW niittor «• i"-' "^ — '- w 

ilouMwnpliKioai&ioiu^itkiBlaiU^ ~ 

IbitrHUilUlIUMD*. - 

r.ci)uit.liT»ll«in(«i 

Alt Ow IseUott of a UW amuiu u> n 
•rtt Ai tMt* a( crltta, orlbt eqnliiB of t) 
pt miM of fctUBthjojaWCTi^aut It n 

ButwMwalalUfliw, la Oh dbdUM ten*, ailhw Uh Hdtt, 
KikomaaBof MBHlt, Uw AaBwr bBSkiolfati onoRoil^ 

to<BRMt«ROTl^a*pMnd*nf**rth*rM. T1MtilK& 



to hanT thfoub KM ana 

a iMM^B ^ a* «>!)> aMlDU of rtw nilou Norak aM thtt 
At Aaibur kai BM Ih* mmi ipa^H— Hy if ihMod. II k 

5! n «d.l«lidCSr ™«lid«. 

1h (MM Ite tfWHl iwtaa la <■ dMnC lb* iiSC?<U MO- 

-,-^— -.- -.a.i-1 ij •■-^- "--r"---— --- 

lofBa. lundn, m <«» ti i H » n TfM oomM la oaaUcnal 
mAm akan Ik* laatnM k nJaadiai, MBfiMlaa vkm ibt 

SI?¥teiH. tBfHMOB ofTIVDaT vhnUli liBaBM, Ika aick^ 

laikoc^ »totMI*rtleia«iof MMtbt. JA jawrttalate 



,ara EAttoa. aad iko iBMadwtan 

, k,KlUa]aialBiaaMaM«a(H^ 

ilifiiiiiinaiMiniiiiHf Ih-*— aaMtaaliaaof thtNamiwI 
Talc^ H Bai aap H T ftfiirliig fai ikawilTc*, o wea n n ba 
tanmuakaM B Ika pubUi!. iSa AnlhOT ate aniicHi M aab. 
Ihli. M lUi niHMbM. thi nAtn I ta aaii, ballT ti^WoK or 
Dbr-mahlaUflcdfUB. wkkh kmiaaMd Ikagnuad-ankaf 
Ibaia ^jardi. aad B aln bdbc aatHM of tb* pbaa ak*n tba 
HBwn liiU.wtaattiMinalUMlui.ar Ml iBt, nali ai 
wfllHailihaialaf pnlkalirlaaMtawfctaUifiahatl t*. 
IptfkarwUkaMDOoOBlauaGlMMrT.tBd Noui iialiiiaiiiii iif 
iba aailaBt oaton^ aai i»pBtai Mpcnllikiaa, rtAmd u U O* 

Upoa dia ahila. it ll W*Ml dMt tta Wa*wliT Ko**h <a IkalT 
aaw «nia. >IU aol ba foand 10 ban hM aay |iaii rf ttiali atDie. 

•' — ' ■» of rmlTlng lUiutnclau by Ibe Authoi, aad 



Aaaa*ara>B, jaaairr ItM. 

PLAN OF THB WORK. 
I. Tkt ite to ba iDJid U«^ BRBiad la iba my ban maaar, 
LBd km yianid i aasB nohinM W tamtam abaai too yaiai, filca 

ILTbaMA U aaawtoi aiii i BF ioalUJaaiawii aadtoba 
FoaUaiiB^ r^nkriy, CB Ika dm «ay tf aiA noatt, UU tba >ki* 



J^IBRARY of ENTERTAINING KNOW- 



BLM Saian, PaU.|lall Karir 



BELLING HV AUCTIOK. THI EXTRKSIVB uaRAHY 
OF TUB LATE DR CHARUES STUART OV DUNBARN. 

|OHN CARFRAE & SON rmMtfultv ioti- 

" maU, tbal tbat ar* ao* MUhif by Aaelkie.lB Ihtli Raonit 
f, DniinndadGtT«A.tb*nl*MHwaBd TaluaUa LIbfary of tk> 
lata Dr OuilM Sni«t of Dutmn, «Maiahi( maay af tba bM 



tfaleck mA day, aad to oaaUaoi Ibr 
iBf lawful dayL 

loliabadiiAaRwiaH, wbata Iki Booki of cadi 
on flaw, ftooi ri»iwii"ilin> iii niaiiiiiiniiiwil iif 



a;^ 



MR MURRAY rcspMtAiUT MMtoMM, tbit 

-^'-^ bU CONCERTaUlakadinlalhaAMiBbly Roomi, 
" " ■ rfTMaHy.AriflKttN, 



IPn^ 



ritnnvi 
Utauy. I 



TkkaB ISiI 'Xk)'*Bd ptea Bay ba bad V fit 
Fiiilib Stwali atlkall^aDpii itSillUAl 

HlikgtTaniatllaMmw.bool^^'''^- ■' 

Mr Biuaati. aai Mam Waw. 



Xr- 



BUTLEIfS POWDERS, 

Fut pndaelBf 10 TIRiiiaiai 

COOLING ACGRIENT litUlJOBT. 



M 



THB FEHNBUROH LITERABT JOURNAL; OR, 



AN EXPO»TION of the'OLD and NBW 
"■ TUTAMBIfT. 

By MATTBBW HENnV, t. D. U. 

Tl« MEMOIR9''of ihe t^FE,' CHARACTER. 
MdWRiriNOS of lb* AUTHOR. By J.B. WiLLUMhtaf. 

'Tbla'k dM oolT •dlUon vIiMi oDliJa* tbt corioui ud nllt- 
tbta Lift or tbt Ailhor br Hi mUaBB, Ui4 H paliUH4 U UuU 
■ion tliM hair Uh ftio* Df (sr othar. 

Lnidoai Joian OaLi hokikw i ud hU b* W<iob * 
Iiran, t, HiuiBtqaiM, ndtl, Soiuli HuonrBOiM. Uio- 



THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL | 
SmHnlf inttti to Lttnmtm* and tb Ftm in*. 



TiBMh «w 



HOUSE PAINTING. 

TUilnliiiaUUial, 

ta CM nitama j^^To^prM 4b Sd. boudh 

THE LAWS of HAHMONIODS COLOUR- 

*■ INa.adHtadWHOUSBPAINTlNOMlotlHI INTERI- 
OR dbcohaYioni; 

By a R. HAY, Hnw Printar, UiDbanli. 
"TtMbmirtiiAfsnni Um iimHli^urf dritriat ailiMH 
oaiO* to fe* CniUlMlT kwn W IkBH wko ■» mpt^wl to dMO- 
rat* on nMRiimM. Tlta k in cImiIt ihimi fat owtt nutt- 
tsriDMfcw«witaMlT«BUUiaA. iBirtildi tb* totbof AIhumi 
IhanUiiitailthiHj Ml Mid unnksuUr- WtanOelpua iha 
fitMst taMfthM lUt nndU* aid JodUdtu ptrtwaun.'— 

" TtHf* t* to. hOMiha W M tnwtnr himbla, but nd^it te 
Imriond >*■■■■ of ■HhuwdtM*. «nnlm Mnmlf lo wW 
HkattBn tvoUModaarjncOwi ndotill .iti.hiHUH-l.''- 

rk H Mr {tej^, 




MEW TOWN READING ROOM, 

Not tfj, Ounai Snm. 

TOHN BOYD ben leipeelfuIlT to retara hu 

" biKltiliHaaKFBhnmrKB hliRBUnra Raau, IM 

"' ■■Bdanpoit h* bw npirlaiad I 

M Mthtfin^na of £« Nn>1 



LONDON I 

- ._ nte, l*o(Ofta| TlwBun. WW cipi w i te 

. .IwTlniMillamvBnM. 

■bIIiD&kwi AOmwmmWi lift la IaAm I EunlH 
AilHt Sflmi Woddi GMMTi WMUy rUUMl R«lita. 



BiLTAM It*n Li 



^UNBimOH PAPIR*. 



Wnkly-Thi JannalTianaataiii BMoRIh BtmIm Pi 
EABkarik UMon Joorwl i TilMiinli L^fih, ud GIh 
AdTmtaB,tiiMtgfkio(n(b. 

PROVINCLU. PAPBRS. 

Th* mi Mil 1 1 ItaaU, IMk »w^f Onank AdiMtai 

DonMai id OdlamT Ooaitei Dnnbtei Joanid i ODn*! L 




AnrrodKmlMil OtOywdiri KM 1 

■ BobMid I HfRMTa MomUt LUaari Admltar. 
«> T^ WADIWO ROOM h ufw Bum «l|tl o'doA te Uw 




THE Honlhl; Part fbr March U nmmlT <br < 

^ MItrti (IwdKiwEdiaMsf UHTBilaNMate 

tlitPubllAnhiHHdranrMaMiWiMi* 

Pnorimn an dtnralMd » ^anao arts « 
. _ lar flMh JoanMl diBTtai e(( iMtaHB il h 
tcMlt kM UdMrto Mwnmiidi nd la piiii<<(** 
Vm^dH^ tlwT IMV U add Oi bBovtaf nm Ah . 

W OBft mtr »%liMMt fc J* ? **. ^ 
dcuBABT, tba Imici S tn— » . 
taaer OitUBrra. Alu* dim- 
•sirLi*,DrMDBaauB,niliDB, 
Muoouii WitkUH tna mjt 

I, Pa&ku 0«*irT of B^pi** ft ' 



•DdTlaNaar AnliUil»rUuA.* Om AMtoaf "TkaMn 
of >8aal,-|lnaB^iR<]f LutB. «d<l»«w" 

<tf Vulania,- " Talca awl CmwiiIi." >■■ TiA« 

bI I terml hlihl* nM a m b k fl»ailBi K Wn <>■* 

Bi«ba hava aopponad, asdithu *»'^**' i 

l^ITIftAM JOIIUIA(-*-^0> U, hi IM MM. 

a'puMUwd aror Gamdar. OhmUt ;*M k 

iaodbaaiUT wS tnafiapbtaaTdataUhKliadUaMH 
_.dBltetllla>iiBtaai£ea&IXAaTiHtPaaM. _ 
PdoaotaachNuBbBM.) aod lOd. whan KaaMdMM 
ftHbT|«titaitanH|aD«n> Iult* bean aadi, W atM > 
atanpn! M|il« an dctlTflad «• Ui* diT of paWMUuaMM < 
bBiiaObHDir. AbvdMn, aBdoUiBpiaaaa. ItiiMllhrtt 
Is MiaitilfPutt (piiv b.) aa^ir emoflds^ad^WMdiJ 

EdlDbunbi PubHihad Cot till ~ 
Co., 13. WatafkioPlaai Roan 



le ProprtdnnbrCaaiiauBt 



Id absbr an f 
». HiTon^iiiiiL tt 



iWMMB. Pu lutMliri. Ml CMtorfi) 



LITtRATUKE, THE FINK ARTd, t«. 
lU R FORD, of H*nche«ter> bcfn ktTe M » . 

-^'-^ fk)nalhaPBUk!.thalbalaanlt*dliiUMarrib*Wii 
nun CoMattM, ftr PHiMo Vttv Md Safc, miabai^Ml! 
BOOKS. PRUfTS. aad PAINTIMas, (PmaNa of ^M 
"---in "ainiriaiial aMiib iiiialalai laiaj ailr'f -* — ' 
daablawrigrMd— hMj. aAdaaitteulartT-aWbtafaaOd. 
IfdcH^ BoUaL AiMMttalanB, a»aiHBaMaNii'Md» 
abla iDtanat IB ^^a, ■ WUIian .Unodtr, tta &a M ■( < 

M AMri; tha Cooidaa of WifWaaAaai. 

rBacfSx-n- — ' i:=!3^_ 



BacTaf H—ny, I 

< aaoMwIfeor lb* riUb 111 j>rd M Ada^ 
Mart Ma P jIMifa «■ aMii M df Ib a Mf"* *; j 

taaalT mi ml to A<aK OtnwA Tbi aMMd I 
jKt.|Maa«a)dalMtaof^aMai*JlfMadhn.i 

Kof Wa*iT. tC r a— ga aaJBMt) IteaBfatMdalMatf 
wO. la ■««. .«^ TMMC to tMa^M*!* 
'^'"-'-.lartAlTaolatndpMiait, by Mbi ■ FiMb>«*, 




filial aad ca il aaa may b* JiBilf (ffdM, >Ub aanad ■■•■ 

■n*f*\o —fc iiaaa wHMa *wad«l» da^*ag 
HBtnOBUi. at HaaSoDTfa LWUtab No.1AOmmNM| 
andinaybaiaaKByUaadati^ZalirftgvWiai I 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Omiueted with Seimee, Literature, an^ the Aril. 

WAVKRLEY NOVELS. 
0* At km efjvne siU bejnMlAed, 

Ca the BltM** fiuit ffirufotu iHafeftd, 
VOLUME FIRST 

THE W AVERLEy" NOVELS t 

K n MRUDID i« MOKTHLT TkLimaif kKTUBB AM 
Wmi A (UXBftAL rKUACIf 

um aatti, hmtoucal avs iLLoni^tiri, n 

THK AUTHOR. 

BbWIA^ iMl FnaUqtoM Bd VlipiMto TlIHi, fMB DMkM 

flimM apmilT Ibt th* ntmnt UltliiD, b* ■^' 

MOST nilN£NT ARTISTS. 

AUTHOR'S ADVIRTISEHENT. 

ItlwbMUmMMlilinlnwii|iMliwrflh.ABtfaiMOf Wiiw^ 

b), {iir>*nnlT<*n«ub to mlH Hi (onail tlv Toluiliam 

•BtHnTNanli wUeh pu> luda AM buhi iDMdwltuI, If 

ibtf ihoBld «Tw M| n « M bluTomJ pcoiMtloBfc Iw mliht w- 

tolbn In foow difiH duRTlnf or i coBttuMBaef (Iwnib- 

lit bnui vUk wMch Uwt km bam booomd ant iliiM thatr 

■oaU b* ■ poaaumoui pnbHcUlga. But ttn— 1» of if M, 
MM seadnMil tha dlKlonn of tlw AottuiiV ■HH. kirtac la 

Oh Wock^ baliBtfunllr iDdiMtd w (In ttaai ta Ibania in 
• am f d, ind, b* bopai, «■ InpnrW iicm, wMIc fUk ud 
hirdtlipmBltthatMKaf nrldBf ud Uliuuml^ IMn. Bmk 
Wnf hta wnoB, II li MMHUT to ■■■ a ttw woni oa dw ptan 
M&pnpM'EdUlu. '^ 

IniCttiliTtototnli ' ' U 

Oitl jDy 4tumpt ki Dud* Ifr 

ilaulii uaolinoai Ibt n 

nirjuit. bTitwrlncii ■ 



Bat«llhnitaU>riB& In th* •» Atari duru, MthBaia itan. 
n Ihi mod* of tilUni l[, tha Anltur hai lak«i tidi apnanimib 
to smnct aiTon of int pnn and ibpa of tb* pan. TbaliuA 



daoairUiaeariTadltlaiiarihanrimuNOTiliiUd tlut 
>ar bad Dot tfao unul onnrnmlnr at n*Uu. It ti 
M Ld* pretcot fldhlcHi viUbalbuiid tnt baa anon of 
- .ittiod. 



raiu chinatat, wU*. wWmm briH 

roB tha srMul ilDttaa H todMurS' 

ii,<FlU.li*3lU«.add ■omHMnglo theipMtoruwdte- 
-— — '-aUjOm. Tbo* wmM Jr ' — ■ 



oJTjBWg'rtaia ll jf jywg jt^ 

in dnf^Ukaiba IM taStmttta ar^ wMd aoanlkMa to 
hrigblu aad lakh lb» pWtiita. thwi^ u ta uf H lu n id aya am 
haAl* dauat bi riut Uiair acubb 

Tha OoMnl Pia£H ta tba Da> E^ttM ud a* iBtradnaton 
rliriiiMliann -n— Jhy Ifaa lint BaWkallaa of ttH Nonbiad 
Talaa, ■■ ma; ipraar l«limtlii« b ibmiaelm, oi pM|iar to ba 
HmmDDteaiad to Aa ■abUih TM AbUhr alas imipoaM to pub. 
liA. oa inu iMca4oB, Um Tirioiu WnuU, fuaUr hdUlona. or 
sbaeun hModail DkO, wbicb ban tetnad ttat ground wgk af 

tbca* Nenb, ud u I' - . ■• 

umaa an bid. irbM 




PLAN OP TtlX WORK. 
I. Tb* all* to ba loral lima, prinwdte tba 



Hi iM 

00 Uwflntd*T<'<*^aKiotti,mltbai>hola 

baTaanoBllDilaBe wdTlnaltat 
"— >"■■—"- of tba NonI U al 



TV, Tba Work wUI lia aoca^latad In Foitt VoLDIf u, «m 
mtodni wttb WaTiBLiT, and dodsf with WoODarocK. Thi 
Ainhoi^ addltkni wtl) ftm about tvoofflicaaPsMir Vohmno. 

•t* Tba Edltka Li » [u ■draaoad at pni, that twUult* a 
puUleulon max be dipandad OB I asd. to Heb lulKiUian M ma) 
wbh ID blTi Hna of Iha Noiali comnlata on Iba amiaarana 
a( (ba Ant Tohiiaa at c^ r«|ic«U(riy, the PuUlihm ha>a U 
■tau, ibatHwirtialaof WaraatBT inBTba tedoB tbeflnloi 
JnH,tBtnb.fbriai. 



SCOTTISH ACADEUY 

OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND 

ABCUITECTUBE. 



THE ANNUAL EXHIBITION of tbe 

*■ ACADBllVli.o-3-.^ tbric Rooiu. H, Waiiaioc 
Pi.aca. Bf ortn of Iha ConDdL 

WU' NICHOLSON, SaanlHn, 

Op<B fMo alng tni dmk. "■"H"»f«. " — "[-"lliii-t tiMam 
TlekaCi. Flrt SMlUiilt. ^^ ' ^^ 

Tba FIRST REPORT of tha ACADEUY la b* had al Uu 
Rooiia,udof Pjunai, Liiam, 3, BtPiTtd snaat. 



ABEKDEEN OBSERVER. 
A PROSPECTUS of the ABERDEEN OB- 

"- SBRVER via latal|' printad ud aInulaM hi tl* dtv 
ud naldbbaurbood, but aa laanj of thoH vho ait b> ba » ' 
of tba aaw^apH ban not aaar -'-'- "- 



Tbar ban to aobaairMfi Iba Ut 

bava eoTMi fbnnrd la r- ■ -' 

"uIouiIt aada" ~ ~ — 
rtUkalylon 



apapari 

Dtton •hall to ali 
lolhafrnu/ti 



n in whMi Iba public 



■nrni to raodv iha 
To lU paUatewnti 

Lnlamtad, that 



'DuriBfthaBir, and toTia 

TRil yHn afttr lit lanilaatlaL Naoinsen vira nDrcUid to 
eontalB llttla tlw than Publlo ftwn aal PuUtlml Intalllgnce ' 
but laucilr ■ eoDiidarabla aUaaitos h» tili«i idaia. A much 
rntoi TBilaty of mattat li no* knkail to birih* Htadcn ol 
Nanpapoi t ud. Id ordar to lult lb* pmaniua laMa, tha ■■ Oa 
•aaTiB- will antalB Notka of New Publlcadoai. Bxuacu 
'Kw B^of VanflB aad Tianli, anlfrom iba BUM ablT-sn 
ducted hrio^ealii U^tlhar with amuilna aM iiatrugliie M 
Urtbw* AvHn Ak ■dM»».u.... — J •*-ijTto3al Nawipapan. 

*' iotodadPub 



>lrii«ilattd In ibUCItTi ud ai _„ 

^onin far H u axtnMn ClnmlatbiB In Iha CoOBtrr. thar CO) 
aal>a DM Ibar Bit naUatlTnoDBmand n a>u cuaUent na 
dium Ibi (It1o| pubbettj u ADraaiiuHBma. 



-- , — MHIi Alt ttaa NoRb. , 

Mil b> iriatad Mlb mi* Tnm, apoialana ihHt aftbtiapH 
and my (M of tba SaotUab Nan^^m Ai eontala n unt J 
1iUBIUyafLa(IB.n«M. 

Tha ploa 6f tba •• Ouaavaa* MH b* tba ama u that *hU 
liebaniBdrorNaBnmanofcaiddattblytitolatilfa, *li.>^ 

Toimi ud 1. 1, lib Bkao aaW u Oia 



Abatdtan, tTIb Uaieb, WB. ' 1 



THB KDINBXTRGH LITKRABY JOURNAL; OH, 



CONSTABLE'S UISCKLLANY. 

T*l. XXXIX. 

nk dqr h pgUkhid, ttlM Ik U. «ba tuMd^ Mig 
HISTOBr 

sculptubeT paibivino, 
archit!^ubb. 

Bt J. B, MKKES. LLA 



ikdai !■ milUldHd, In 5 Tab. port fni, nka H 

XBAY MOBDEN ; A Notil. 



A.DoDaLAi,19,0anl*8tnMiSiK 
■ I and Joaa CnmiiiB, Ontlhi. 



THB PBACTICE OF COOEBBT. 

^ B* Hn DALOAIUra. 

CkXmt, ■EfnHl* *4«pM U On bMbM If mcrAir Uft. Tlw 
■imiliiiiiiin mmOw ampMUlaa thraufbaM. an hAuId 



TAf'BSofi&RANDPATaSBl Second SXBIK& 

S; Or WAITKR SCOTT, Bub ■ Mia. Igmo, lOh Sil, 

TALES araUBANOPATBltR. Viut&xub*. 

A N*« UUtan, a nb. Uh. M. 

Aad irtw wfllpd** WT ■hotttr. 
ANKE of OEIERSTfilN. Bt (Iw AUTHOR of 
WAVBRLBY. Bnk 

TBAVBI^ in NOBTB AHBBICA. B* dpiaui | 

BASIL tULL, ItN. In4k. \ 



TN Mr Foui'i AdTertuenunt, in U*t wedc^ 




HENBVS BIBLE, COMPLKTa 

lalhiwhM«ww wJ— t hpwM fco,f>tw Bl,ia». 

AN EXPOSinON'rfttiB OU) tnd NI-P' 

•**■ TBSTAHENT. 

Bt hatthbw hknrt, t. n N. 



nrHainlollii 

i,lbnlfwnibi 

. -T pubttihad. bai UB uw dhh nwiunu nack 

p*Prta»ta>i tiMWbidtbitaf (UMtntbTHSn 

CbUdt of Bma*. II li iMi MDiMt » nmuk, Ibit Ibli k iha 

AuAtot br Kr moiMM ud ttU UkfablbbM M lUtlt nm ihu 
lult ilia_pi)ta of inolmr. 

Thk BtWoB i> ate HUMad hi Pvfc U Ii. noh. iBd IWT te 
(akaa parinlkallT, at flla ooBTwamnadf Pim ftmn i Mdlbrlba 
taUhmmeiaaiaaitaimctVmnute, (hk Walk n>}1it bad la 
wadiLr Numban, al U. caA. 

PatlWiad br Jonrw 0«ui Roanfaow, tl, PooKn, Loo^ni 
aadwUbyJoaMBoTp, gI,OwJtaBBaat.MI»hii^- 



TM)d(*bpabUikad, 

A CATALOGUE of BOOKS. euandnlTn 

'^*- ttagWdwCHORCHotROIIEiktcDiBlitaH.Wan 
DUpUw. Md Aaoala. laebMBM On HUaim ol ia m 

T^a^nOltabBd dtDlu tb^Sn or Jmbm IL 1 Md a Mt sf Ca- 
DODlBtlaaa. (Rm HOoIo (ba vnMM Uu*. 

eDSal«b)rKo«au.&Ca, MCOiMon to OoLi, DincAa, 4 
Co.. m, HiAbb. LoBdoi. 

CMakiitia, Klai Sl, to b* bad of Joaa Bant, Bi 
Oaoi«>Sir««t,Iitahunh,h>-hBoiOid«n»»Tbai 



Br JOHN BoVb, iTTOMMi' 
In nawC 18DO, DaaUr boBDd In ekiU 



THE LIFE of JOHN WVCLIFFB. 

Bi TyoMAS MURRAT, rAA. <•— ' 



rj HWon oTOaDnnT,- "1 
a^ Ai^UAof Laijiilai,' 
n'5?'^'^*"'!S"™''T. 0««<aSliwtt WaaTLirawl 
Di*ia,BiiiniMnidMAUBA].L,JAiiaiNraaaT,aiidAHDBnr 
nihE."' ""*" ' "• <'•»* OlXBOw I nd Jau w K. LKua. 



n asT tboE «ia^ aw day ftm 



ftST 



BUTLER'S POWDERS, 

Foe pnidadBC (D glBii laa Im 

COOLING APEBIENT DRAUGHT. 

THESE Fbwdets are dow tot gmnaj known 

wh^ld, and OaOot AvmtSt. •miMaiti ateiMto Sh! 
ladiMoB, HaanbuD, aDd NaoMlTi^d^aAS Suttrla 
tbaUooiaifi. If fnqnaBtl* nkio, It a 111 imaiilli itwlMiiiiT 




ttiM mttaa^KttTlSraDd ^nfbllT ■oUml'ur iwl U 

IMan autapimmd fi>i aiar IWb or ttMKban ^f 



■ad gtboi^ la atarj Tom at Iba UDlad UmS 



bif, br CON8TABLB * CoTwaTsSKoKaS!" 
••J? •'P^'' HoBBBwoi, & AniHaDH, Olanwi W, C™ 
Jun-ACn. DsMhii HDWT.CBucB.diC&Laftai ^ 

eottbaUidlBdKtaBSSr^^^ • 

rrkt Bd. or Aaayed, «^ arat^a, iy ,•«, IM 



PriaMbr BAU.umnftCa.n 



WEEKLY lUdOISTiat 09 CRITICISM AND SSLLfil LBTTRE8. 



ADVBRTI8EMBNTS, 

Gaiudtd w<M Seitnee, LUtrahm, dfitf Mt ^rfi. 






THE VAVERLBY NOVELS i 
D n Mnupn w HanHLT tmoicu, u*un ai 



IACMIIOTM, 
AM imi, BUTomiCjLL AMD ILLnnBAHTI, If 

THI AUTHOR. 

»ia J t *idin m «iii|*MMUTi(Bti>'ngw.tnapwi|M 

iMeoM mpnadr ftir th* pranl UMda, kf ■■ 

Host xhinent artibti. 

iroTICC BT THE PUBLtaHBHS. 



■utkiUa Quii Uw dM tad snann of tbi WlTlktar Ns. 
nu. mik* MM o«iR maiMtoM gf ■«!•, Mht hid 
M InhBnlD MniMl* wHk.Vii nAii U oOM Uh U^M 
pM oTpiMIe fnoar,-* MMkiairtild Ilwfbir* tnt riH* 

iOpautarMi b> dii wmMMb mlu of mMr, Um Frapt* 
■on BiT( molTCd la sl*sa tb«n wllMa ilw tMM « natai of 
HI tiMM, ta uprtlAlin tlMQ M > l«M xMIr, bat u Iha mm* 
fiKi ■»« •llgMl Aqr^ lal wMh Hm •ddUtOMt MmM^ (f ■ 




Mid MMM at U 

iliiod by (Iting MUn, (nm Vi 
AUTHORS A 



But witbott JhdM. la|)wiBdi«MterM>*ltb>a*N», 
lo correct trnm of £* piMs ud iHpi of tb* pHb ThUtDcfi 



■f , vhM H b imlliiH thH 



LtacPulillihiTitDiuiilit ibfji latcmt to hoRT llinn^ tha ana 
I lucccalrn of tbe aaitr adllkni of itw nrkm Na*A, aaTiIut 
lb* Aodur ^ aet ^ VMri afpimuMU af nniiiiB. Ii W 
hupMDtMlbtpnHMtMtaawUrbafaBdkMkHMn — 



TbaAiHliMte riH « 

Atlom, wUl» ha uilokj, J 



ague, iwiaUTh si daaolatls*. Tbiia iilil la aae ai laa 
imnlni where IhaUaguiilt u ladondint, nonipriMhio nbaia d 

7tB bloCH. hifulaB of Ttanv wtacia tt kMinld, the auhu| 
IfH tordUa (Ir Boia uvrarrlati nllbila-;dlm altantioa 



Up«a ONiAMa, U M bmd IIIM Iba WmikT Nndh te thdt 
Mvdnn, wDlKitlWRiuiMlohmwMiiiTainafnM Mtnw. 
thHa la caaa«iiiaM* of taHlTlDt UkuuaMVlV A* AMkai. *Bd 
■Bdei fohn M« t an fiil tofi itoii. 

IMi UOitfiria BM othho IMMwM la Om (Man 
itoM, bnt ilea anMud br Aa r^dk of Ilia uIdbm 
■tohH* toad mmM •• iiliHiriii Muaw cban i 
DATiBiruaia, n.iLi WawmlMttiDimmm, R.A.I d 
UB, n.A. I AnuMAMCospaii, R^. I A. C Chalom, B.I1.I 
O. t. NawTOH, A,R.A.i r. P. STaruHaTri^lt COB- 

ndR.k 



DDt J.Btakiiud|JobnBi 
ba enitnTbict will ba twaBM CO t 

ClIAUIl HBATai WllAUH Fl 

Jahu UiTCHaLLi V. Bnai.eiii 



ClAKLIl ROUII 

Miarnwt DvImaIi I HluM) 



FMIf OP THE WORK. 

nj< llniii iiiinxd In lln fii) liiiil iiwiiwi. 
e6 TDliune U eoM^B ■>»« ibo p««, prtia 



a to eouDWiee on IK June nnt i and to be 
«B Iba ll*( da! of •■eb ne^ on Iba whole 



I ba tienlml In r»iT Vi 



a » (u Mlnaaed at piai^ lba> laraUiltT of 

-^ JeMdedoDTiDil,iB«*h<Hbe<^3«abir 

n bare unia of (he NoTda oomplele on Ihe appanoee 

of the Bnt Tolama of mA napactlnlj, Ibe PubUihen han ta 
ttata. ihittbawliiilatr WATBBLnr uifim bal on ibaBntof 
June, In J *ok. fbc Kb 



Roe Rot, In t via. o 



I the lit of Deeambti. 



On Hinminw, 1> t TOk. Oi the M of AhmMi 
" — ' — rflUAATj l« t 'nit.t tbo lil irf OalobJ. 

la of lb* Uitltti, aa 
Mtrm hi anB^eM 

•d lota^pM the Dial(ni a^ 

/PriSlellan to Ma MiM*, 
p wUl ba laU aipw aUi /M 



BUTLSH'8 POWDERS, 

For pndBcliii *a KAixaiif 

COOLINO APERIENT DRAUOBT. 

'PHESE Powden are now nry ganertllT known 

(■odaageDerallr approTad,) br producfa^ an enmnri j r» 
(tartilna ud alHaal eflKTaadBi Dilnk. aad at Ibe aaine Hme a 
wMTSu. BodCaollH Anerini, paealkrli' atepM to nUaie 

tf of h«Tb» weouwe ta CaliiJal, ■■»■> aaltfcjiiid oaMT 

and aaoaaont nadldoaa. (rUdi i^Mn daWOleM Oa iTttMB 
It pndaclBf the daalnd (Bhola i ond whan lakan after too 

ibida%niaaiaaatanirf«iif6wTaWakH«icalariiBflei 

ton iBliirtBa. tta 1 llii gi i | i>li i ft ii i wUtbapiareaUd, 

•a* Pot beiiw amm B m^fiMtm lodima» af thaaaPow 

«i Tended, II la naMaaarr u ohaarra. mat ibe Prepeni^ mnM 

aad addma, " B«Mr. T>, PilBa^i Miaa^ Kdhabur^- imftIbI- 

adtolbaI,«h«a>dMllaaaDaVBBT«M«ahBai<rih*fnlBe 

Pnwden. BoldlB Bomonlr.aliirid.,orlaDeateeaa(tartb* 

CouDliT, or Expoitatloii. lOa. Sd, each. The oaiii fbr Iipoita- 

nm m IMod >Ig> Tw. a»J mAiIIt loldwid uo, ndtbaaOM 

~ FdiMT>«|wiinH»irli*Blimitoa.tB«walMialai 

ltd br iba Preiifier u aboTe ■aatfaiBd i alao br Sdtlba A 

i. CbMIMte E&rMr oTBI PBtfhloBiM ( tad Hit aAMrU 

«|Ma, and olben. In «T«T Ton cf Ibe Unltad UaHifc 



THE EDINBURGH LITEBABY JOURNAL: OR, . 



SCOTTISH ACADKHV 

OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 



THE BARL of HOPETOUN harii^ liindlT 

-*- MrmhIiJ RUBENS- cetebfifl Plctn* ol th* ADORA. 
TlONOttb* SHEPHERDS In biBhlMud fix > (hsn Umi Is 
tM nimH of ttM SCOTTISH ACADEMY. Ow ExhlUlkn li 
MOW OPBN via Ihb SiiWodld AddlUoa, flo« nln* UD ihuk. 

Fnitailoul Aitlia.w)wiii»BMu]tMh*T*n«lndTtckc(i 
«f Admaloii to tha Aowkmir fahlMHin. will oKatei ttun i 

MCHOLSOK, SeentOT. 



Tb)> diT la puklbhrd. in in, prig* it. 

OBSERVATIONS on the PHRENOLOGICAL 

^^ DEVSLOPUEHT of BURKE, HARE, «id oUia t.\m- 
llou MURDEREHSi UEASUREHBNT of the 
lh> mod NOTORIOUS THIEVES Mofludlntht 



ud Irlih; pnMiitlB( u «Uui** iota of fiieCi nibtHrin of 

R«aa bdbn Uu Roril Htdloil Sodctr a' Edlohiiih, bf 

THOHAS STONE, bq. 

- - ' . or >b> Royil Medical Sodttf. 




CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 

Vol. ZXZIX. 
Ii poblUad lUi laj' I*)" >•■ **• »<» bo*id*> MB| 

HISTOBY 
SCULPTURE, PAINTING, 

ARCHITECTURE, 

Br J, S. HEKSa, LL.D. 
•a*TU<*aUB*hHbHB (aMl<i«t>h Mijad (ma lb* ncM 
*^ KnnUliHaofltu&ulhD/. 

WORKS FBEPARINQ FOR PUBLICATION, 
KOIT or WHICH AlE ■XPBEIILT »RITIKH OK 



HISTORYofthi OTTOMAN EMPIRE, from in 
IWitilUuucDt In ISM tin ISfS. fly Bdwiiid Upiaw, Eii|. 
M.R.A.S.I AulboiarilM" HMorr of Budhlsn,* tie. 1 Tob. 

HISTORY of die MOST REMARKABLE CON- 
SPIRACIES ecoMcud with BRITISH HISTORY, duTiiv ih* 



HISTORY oftht REBEl, LIONS in BCOTLANO, 
nod*! DUNDEE ind UAH, tn leS9 ud IT15. Br RsunT 



*, AoUwi ortlM " Rfbriltoa in Sntlud Id 



LIFE ar SIR WILLIAKI WALLACE of EU 
DERSLIE.wlliillHHiilCTTathliStnuRlalbit' ' 
of Scatlud, iDdBdlsi Bioinphlal NotkH i 
Ei^lUh uid ScMtidi Wuibti. Df JoBH D. 



The LIFE ofOLlVER CROMWELL, eampruing 
til* Hlitan of tha ComiBonwaillh, (ram tbt jtmi 1641 to tb* R*- 
■bmtlotiof ChulalLlBlSSa ByM.RuMUX. LUD. Itota 

HISTORY of tb>AsaA8SINS.TRlIPLARS,uid 
JESUITS, with BkttchM of otbtr Euspnn BmiM SoaiMiK 
iTOh. 

HISTORY of IRELAND, fioni the Ewllot Ad- 
thMila En dll ill UBkm with OnM Britain 1800. Sndik 

t COHITAUBkC0.tUdHl)UTiCMAirai, * Co. 



STATUE OF THE KINO. 
A FULL-LENGTH STATUE of his Most 

*"- Onotm ll4«tT OEOROE THE PODRTB. •wikM 
thMD OH Bloifcaf Stosa, by JOHN ORBENSHI^^ ■ EM- 
Taaaht Artiit, whidi hu becu pmuBiHad, tnoaaMBUJadcH. 
•o baa tDOMOinMil ud HopT LikiMTfa nnr EXUIBrTDra 
K No. U. PrlDc^i SDaai, nnt dn VM &■» tha Koral HML 

Opn from EImn lUI Dnk. AdmUca lb mA. 

liduo to tha moB, IL Gd. wh. 



ABERDEEN OBSERVER. 
A PROSPECTUS of the ABERDEEN OB- 

*"- SERVER «B latUr prtalad ni ttnala^ l> thia 09 



sTtbanawiTapcihamiot laaatfala PiOMCtiu, tte Pm) 
daam It Baoiiaanr hcra Id rapeat ih* nntue* of iti « 
Thaj h«»a to actaowladge tha Uh— ' — — ■- -^"-^ -^ 
bare coma fbrward lb — — — • -^ > 




■not nom tlw piindpal Hat 

SmlKo^ Markauof the Bod 

ofPnbUeitkiDiaadartliaanl-.. _._ 

ll^dlMtm EdlBbui^ Datkatih, Dsn&ka, riiiiiia. *i 
Shl|iniHNawi|KtkiilaTBttBBIlaBwUlb(I>id| awl. lyi 
whdl*, S bhopad, thai ih* "OaauTai' will bafimnf 
■ml liiliiili^ III llii fl|iiiialliiilil. lln Maibiiii tml lln 




wUlbapriDladwlthlHvTTpai, ii|Knal*iia Aaatiif OBip^ai I 
aod Mir Knr of tha SeotUih Nawuven Ml ODUalD » artiii a , 

■pUMiV of UttH'PlM. 

Thaprkaofib* " OMaarn* win bwite«a»iaathMwtiick ' 
1« ahaigod for Wi a iiia um of cnmtdawJJr bifarioi Ma, ^tM.:~-k. 
■li«1*Pip«r,Td.i Lf.)<M.6d. |N( Annum, wIhb daBTwad la | 
-^— - — 'L.1, llt.wh>niaintot>iaCo»a«»T. 



^ III itocrMimi nrsnUlI <■ mm. at 

AbndMH, tTA Hatch, IStS. 



Edlnbarfh : PuUWwd ftx tha PcoHlatiica, ennr ealater Uo*' 
tai«, br CONSTABLE A CO. WATERLOO PLAiCEi 

RoiuniH di Araunow. CTljiir* ; W. Ccanv, 



Jun. ii Co. Dnblis ; I 



T, Cbarci. Jk Co. UmSaai i 



Pdblad br BAUUHTTva and Co. PmA Wolk. Ck 
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ADVBRTI8BMENT8, 
Omneded with Scknoe, LUtraturt, and tht Artt. 



WAVERLEV NOVELS. 
On Ikefira BfAtu mO iefrntlbied, 



THE WAVEHLEY NOVELS; 

la U COaUKDKD Uf UOHTHLT TOLiniUi BKVUZll Al 



■ttmdlu (bt flnt niMk 
■ppai uMraOoa u ilM 
mimealal to lb* eubUe. The Auih« ■!» pnnoHi to put>- 
HiIMiaaMlon. tlMmtaiulcfiiHli, bmUj baUtMiL or 
in hWaricil AM. oUdi ban bwnHd tha fmuiid-wdA of 
NordLUdla (in Km* HCDUBt oT the p&ca wb*n Uw 
■ « l2d,wb«aMH*ni^lMMlHr,oc » puW IMll B 

■MbawithiiM* coplow OkaHrr. and NoM uptuatarTor 
Qie indoit mutami, IM popUu nipanlttoiB, nhmd lo In Uu 



D nam, hutdkical j>i 



THS AUTHOR. 



■nbdlldwd with FinBUnliai ud TlgnMU TlUa, tmm D«l(u 

EucoMd npwMlT tor Ih* picHBt Bditiaii. bjr ibt] 

HOST KHININT AHTISTS. 

NOTlCt BY THE PUBLIBHBRS. 
— A.M. thiB tiM Oh md mocna of (b* Watislit Nd- 
» Intkan to Unicgl* wlUi,^E nuhxl U dhh tht UAnI 
patBTalrpiiUle fiu^.-« ■taUon lAKh Uitj ban «« fioM 

""^dtnlMiaBOfUuM woAihii^ bna hUhnta ggolari, 
InamMdMrtoihtwwUUntuluef nd«, UM Pcopilv. 
M£!f^Snkto nlH*tlHniritblDIlwnii£of iwtanof 
^■liliilrTr«ni%'1''''f "'*"'"*'**"— "T- but U th« Mm* 
EnM^m A^^lta^iai wltb Ibi tMiilaal adnnUt* or ■ 
pnindkdl 



«i?iEi*|n 



I undeiUlllnB thtr I" 



ICT, (Or MKnl yon PlA " 



kn Kiiae aign* dtMciku of ■ 
m whkh Ihnr hA« Um hi 
"Nir ■ loD( period, b 



tA npamna. For ■ 
»t lliB lotptDTed ind 

'ould be II p(»thumaui V - - - - - - — . 

hlch ocadoaidlbttUieloHinariba AuUwt'i nviw, hniDf, In 
aiMtmmuM. n«w»dloWiii«»«of pMWUlBoBtroliwn 
_^_ur„^. kdUnBtiiHllv inAufedlfl Bin thnnloUuprailD 



Hum WoHu, ha tinitunUy 
■ smwud, ud, be bor— 
hMUh pomlt Ibi tuk of 
beiu hit purpoM, It u > 
of the piopawl EiUlloo. 



u MBe m iy u Mj * tiw n 






But irilhout ilMrini, In Uit lUAUU imrtt, aiiba th« itorT, 
oUbamodeor uUlnill, Iba AuQior h« ukjn Ibta oppprUmiw 
tn eomct nron of the pren lati lUpi of tlx pec That tu^ 
ibouWeiiMCWUKrtbemHidereil .t. when i[ b cooiHera' "-- 
the PubUihan toiuid 11 thili lottfatt to hmry Ihroimh thi 
B tuBMiioo of lb* wly adiliani of >he ••riou. Nmelj, la 
tbe Auihor bed not the ii«i»l orooitunlnr of la.iiWo. 
bopoiibil (he prawn edition win be found free ftom en 
that ecddflDtel Und* 

Tbe Author hii ales Ttnniwl to neki 

tdUnrantebetaeur, whkh. wiibouiMiu „ 

Unab^tbtorteliielnaMa (odutoiblhe mdei^ old. 
diilooi. wliUbelhiDlu, add nnulhlDg lo th* )pliit of the 
ianierBimitlTe, or deicrlptlmi. TMm ooMlet Id Doaiii 
pAalni where ihe laag<u(e li redundenl, ompiMUiw whm 
Inia li\»e, Infudoa of (Mour where It li iDguld, tbt mhuge 
of leu fOreiUa for man eppniptleta epilh«t-i1lf ht iltentuiiu, 
InibDR. HkellMlul loiuneaor in eidit, which aniilluti to 



DtdaTle. 



ludergofaig hie eeiefbl r«<^jrioB. 
AuoTUOAO, Jenuerr IKS. 

PLAN OF TH¥ WORK. 
t.TlMA*MbeHnilllBO,prlnt»lli '^ 
1 hot-prmeJi eteliTt' ' "-'- 



iDlbereri^ 



J abbtecti UliutntlTe of the Novel to wt 
ttae*enatt««ied. 

IV. Tbe Work wOl be eoapleted in Foktt VoLimie, e 
menalBg with WatibliTi enl eloilBt with Woooeraat. Tbe 
Antlia^ iddltiona will torn about two of ibtH Fonr Vidumaa. 

•t> TbeEdltloBto(o(UednDeedatpca«.tbHTe|alaiitTaf 

pubUcatloo mar be depended oB) end. totuoh ml — " 

iriih tohanaaneaftheNoTelaBompWe on 
of Ih* Snt rahim* of «wb reipeetlTelT. tbe Pol 
itate. that the whole Dt Watbubv maT b* bad 
June, lot TCk. fix Ida. 

Printed for CADELL * Co. 11, 9t Andnw Sqnare, Edia. 
boiihi and la be bad of ererji BoohaeUer UuDuchout tbe 



BOTLER'S POWDERS, 

For producing an Enrradiu 
COOLING APJ:^ltl£NT DUAUOHT. 

THESE Powder* are no " ' n 

landaaguiamllTBpprond,) k 

fteihliia and pleaunt eSlnteielng I 

aalb, mild, abdCaolmc Apeilcni r 

IndlnUoB, Heenburn. and Nai d 

Uh StonUK^ If tnquentlr teki > 

Dwiilty of bbTlDf reeoBii* to c 1 



••• TberebebVHiiuroBi tnl iPow. 

dera lendad, II li a e cm a r r lo obi name 

endaddicB, •• Bullet. 73, IMnc* tprlDt- 

ed In the Lobii and BIB aecompei.,.— — .ennlne 

Pnwden. SiiMlnBoiiaonlT.atterM.,«lBne>tcaaforlb* 
CanntrTi or EupBRUten, 10i.H.aeiA. Tbe caHi Ibr Exporta 
tioi are Uaed with 1^ end eenfnllrfoldeiKl ap, uullbuilhi 
Powden maj be prtaerred fOr any leofth of tlm^ in a^ dbnala 

SoUWtbtPnfbniAaabaTameDBDnedt alio bj Borua d 
Co- 1, Chiapildei Cornei of St Paul'i, London i and tba pilnelFei 
Drugilita, and olhett. In nw]r Town of ihe United KlDgdoak 



THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 

'- BT P. r. TYTLEn. b«, r.lUS.1. F&A^ he. 

TUiVaboiMWMidainlht KtatunUlluAaHakia of ih« 
HiHMi>rstium.uircaUidw«D EnquliT InM th* CcoAUIob « 
Ik* Pntto In IbCMa bvIt tUnv. 

VolmallLwUlteindf toNbnmtar. To b* ooopMid In 

Pria m (niWiLUUi Tait, Utnbmihi ai Lokimam k 



THOUGHTS awjcerninft MAN'S CONDI- 

* TIOH ud DUTtCS In Ihli Utt, *Dd Ui HOPES lo Um 



To wUfh lintamd, 



,EdJBbin^ 



GEBHONS on VARIOUS SUBJECTS. 
"^ bt ANnREW Tuaif SON. n.n. 



"Tb* ulbar^ ibUlttH an BriiK»|idlT dinetid to Oh lUloB. 
■kliilntfirAof tlMatdlBildiKti[n«a(Chrlttimiy. Inlha 
d*n)gaiMnt<faMMlMWHlftitinBhlacUama|aa*4Kh 
■saM nMoalu-«ocb UMnkni UliBUUta-meh hnld ImUh 
— wd Mcb uvnnitaU ■fpUmHob of hl> toMHt to the dUtonl 
dmuMMM** o( hU hMAn, •• JartlT Mull* Um to ba MUMMd 
OMortbtaWDKtiiM to 0w BeooWt Ctauidk-— AHiiterM 



pBUWi«dlhlidir> 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 78. 

I, Ovrrt* ft BoTIa 



yALLERT. «r The CITADEL of the LAKE ; 

Br CHARLKS DOYNK BILLESY. 
■ Pkicani ul UatfUlora duU toonUM aj lay.- 




1. THE HORNING ind EVENING SACRI. 

nCEi IS. Prarmlbr PrinUFinoiu aod Pamlta. 
■h UMka, Imrmnd, lino, th U. boaidb 

S. The LAST SUPPER, or Chrut'i D«th 



llMW tbi*a Wotkl *•!« iDMBdad, br tb* Aatlmr, to wmyhW 

■ ■Mord«n>ttaMlli«MiM>|i|ibaabta to all Ibi HMutoB au 

ODtHi IB lUi— " Tb> Uonmu and tmliw Sacrifice batot da- 

riiud Ibr daUv uaa.—" Tha Cnt SsopcT,* to aflbid tnCHttoa 

In to UaMB wha ai* prtpartaf u 

tha ChtWlaii Ctiindi,-aod iha 

itai to»dinrtfc—B<ibgawho an 



DRAMATIC SKETCHES, j 

FODVDED D* TBI I 

PASTORAL POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 

BY W. M. HBTHBRINGTON, A.M. ' 

•■ Heminkl it wen a happT hit I 

To bt no baUR than ■ bantlT iw^ r 



Tbk da; li poUkbad. 
In 3 nil, pon tn, prioa Ma. bond^ 
FLORENCE. A Novel. 

Pilntad te Wbittaibb, TaiACaia. ud Co. Lt 



TUtdajr bpi 
TlH TnBt^Unt EdlHoa, witb AddlHoBi, la 
a PoRralt of OoldHnlth, bj Hauh, a 11^ ai 



■NOLAND, rnm th* Ii 
Oeonall., vHta a CootiDBattoit to Ihi docof Uie 1wUl>; 
alio, a DlctiODaiT, Btofinhlc^ tUttuical, Ac n*imi« •s| 
'""^'iS^^i^SE^ lAola •«t>> b* uadantooi i_il«^» -> 
ilitTif-mial'-liiri iiMliitoSBilcSniaihiiit-'^'-T-^ Tk 




[duaa tb* lli««T oC EnfUad, *ilh Pi 



CUVIER-S-XATUBAL HISTOBY. 

I demj Bra, aad ft. iati^M 



wUh Ei(ht Hparioi b«nTtop bTLnftw r 
""""^ No. I. 
Ta ba KBtlnuod HiBthlr, 

THE ANIUAL KINGDOM. dcMribedindit- 

RONCUVli 



nJclaalBii 



r. Bjrt 

. FIDOBON. 

Tha CtaB HunmalU iriU form tha Bnt 38 NvabBi. tb> CM I 

III nil li iliiilll II II hill. Ihillil 11 liilliT 

Nnmbn. 

IlwlDbaao anaaaad, tn Un oonTIBiMWI «< ftw «*" *S 
aDDeaa than Zaolof&al atudia tt> #Uin of dM OaiM, Ha^ I 
Claa will makaTdbUset Woak. ai nil vim tf ibc SeW I 

tha " Aalmal KlacdoB.'' Thai ■ - -^ ■ 

laiVUvofthaSiiMn, '-- 

DOlofT of tha SdtDC*. 

Tha aiHnnd UJuiaaUona of IMi mtk 
mtloB, br dlflbti 




PriaM br BALLUrrtSB aod Co. Pnd^ Woih ' 



WEEKLY RB0I8TKR OF CRITICISM AND BBLLBS LBTTRES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Camntetcd mth Seimee, LUeraluM, and (A« Art*. 

THUATUB. ROYAL. 
TVfR MURRAY'S BENEFIT, on which ota^ 



NELSON. 
TTw AdmltU. Hi PilMiud. 

tlnuntPt NiibM. Mr Thonw. 
aSrlui, th>Ciiclu>ilD. Hr T. P. Cook*, 



TIcklB ud PIIMa for A 



M U In hMl of Mr KouMt. at 



WAVERLEY NOVHLS. 
On Ihejirtl <ifJtiiu wfUbtpMMad, 



THE WAVERLEY NOVELS; 

■B COVTiaOIP !■ HOITIILT TOI,D>(II| BZTUIO 1 



HOTICr BY THE publibhbhs. 

ThER an Un drrumiUnm In Ihe bWiaT of IcOcn BMr* n- 

-' -■ - ud pmana of tb« VivaniiT No- 

"^ ^ Broduetkiw of laDfiu, (bar had 

.._ ...j.lMt narbad at ooc* i^ liUiaM 

I bimiT,-* ittllni wblofa iIkt ban •rat Bbm 

., h DDiUniLBlalicdixipiitailtf' 

TlwaluiilatLinofthCM ■DruhaTtnc ban hlUuito Booflaad, 
.. — ._ .V ....I ^ki of HjiWy, Uia Proprle- 

all ([■■ri. br npublliElBf Um ta a !••• toMj, bat al the 

oarlodlcallnua. 
Tba Publubot haTi thcnnm lb* boaoui of i 

railT «mm*n(*nnnt of I Naw Boirioif, Wl 

In rlili BnAartaUnl thaf hiTs had th> dwarfnl 

liDiair, who baa Bat dbIt tartatA ai 



Ng>tli, but haa adilad EiplaiuWr) NelM, 



Tha natui* and ntmt of thaaa oometloiH and addllkm wlU 
■ «ood by (Irtm ant'- ' "-■ -'— "- 

*DTiion-a ■— 



ri™.Tha' 



But without aHcriif, la tha ilkhtaat dacraa^ siihR tha aton, 
I Iha Doda of taUoa It, iha fciUhoi haa lahia ihia Dpuinuliir 
> eatract anrin oT tM piw and tUpi of Itta pn. That lueh 
lould ailu mitaot ba wnndind at, when It li muidcnd that 
■a PubUibtn tDuad It IbelrhitcRatto harrr thnwih tba pmi 
a B ie iiii l aa or tha eari* atfUaia of tha nrimii Norila, and that 
tha Author had bM tba uaual aantiuln of ratldoa. II la 
hflpadthaithipr — l adMcBwlu t»l>»iiad lt« froa aiionof 
that aedMata) Und. 



I daaRtpUos. ThH* « 



ante If looe. Infuiioa of ilfoorotMn It filaaculd. tha aehun 
irflaHAinlUafOriBaniMmiialM* (idlbM-^lfhl aUwatlaah 
laibar^ Ilka tba lau tauimat ix utM, wbIA aoatrtbaiaM 
iMldilan and Onlih tba platan, thMiA i> iHipaiaMad iia can 
hn^TdHaMlo wbMtbiTaaDaiM. , 

ThcGaoanlPialbMtotbaBaw Idltbia,iBdlh*IiilradiHtai7 
Notlcai to aaoh Hfianla work, will aanlaiB as account of luah 
drcunuCanin atloidlns the flnl puUtaaUoa of iha KeTib and 
Tala, al may agipsar lniRciil» In ihamHlin, oi ptopn [a be 

lUBieatad lo tba •uUle. Th« Aalhsa alio propaata u> pub- 

w ihia oasudon, tharaiiau lawla, thaUr {ndtOoni, or 

abMoitGiri'aiB, vhteh hanKnad Ihaini— d aMlmf 

NoTcla, and In ^n Bnaascaantof thaiiiiMi whM* the 

■ an laid, wh(B tbaHara ittanchcr, oi lb part, mdi ai 

...„jtan*t*BMBto(putt>nlar tBgUantaftmndad onlbeti to- 

■aOwr with a moi* capiow Olii—iy, and Nota (iplautarr of 

u* aiMlrat iLtflWh nd pifiJar iBpKKUkMa, rafriiad to In tba 



Upon Iha wlula. It li hopad am the WaTerlrr Vonli, In thdr 
— ' — ~"lnatbafaundtobaTaloalanjr parlof Ibdr ~~^~ 
— — vof recelTlncf^ — " — "* — i— -t- *.-, 



PLAN or THE WOtlK. 
I. Thailaa toba rofalljlnio, printadin Iha rtrr haat Biinaar. 
nd hot-prcHed ; aicn volunu to oonl^n about 100 pagca, prica 



id to ha 
FroanUpiee* asd Vlgnotla Hlle- 



UcoapMsd. 

■■' ~-h\ , .„ 

EonUiiiLDg (utijacti UlUitiaiiTi of iha Noi 

■plated in Foarr Tdlhiii 

PomtV^e 



ata The Edition li k Car adnoaid at pteH, that refularitr of 
pHhlkaUoa nuf ba dipBlid da i aad,tonuihMbeerlbmaiBaT 
wlih to ban iDQui of tha Nwab oobiplata on the appeaianee 



Jane, In t tolb for lOh 

PilBtad tat CADBLL * Co. 41, It Andrew •aoui, Xd< 
bwihi aad W ba had of anrj BookaiUH thmufhovt U 



THIS JOURNAL, which hM been nublithed 

■^ unwnrdasfflllaenTHn,haoBdiulBdlnaBaUaaMlDlflt> 
ed BasMa, on prlndplaa of aoond paltoy and iDubnokUw liidit- 



It li tba ladlnf Protrilul Jomul I and Ihi 
u n J a n d tha aaaia la ■bI>«w«II; atta ' ' ' 

tuiai 01 the eoustry, tha aptnloua n 

JouanAL art canTaiiad wlih iha daepett Intcmt, and maka a 

eouideratUe liaprenlon on thofa who ftel for the ambanaued 



■UPIWHttb* bMTd 

tlon \t nmulta, blghlT : 



. ^la aAvoE/, at tha Mom 



I ii rfr-l -It WTi 



Mk 
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WORKS 

POIWiiSHBO BY WHITTAKER, TR9ACHBII» ft 00. 

xrm-MAMiA i.Air«» IiOvooh* 

I. 
In lino, «I(h mmMroiu Cutt, and t Portnft of th* Attthar, en* 
gnrad byTlNDair flrom a Bast by KBM>miCK» priot 7fe> - 

THE HOUSEKEEPER'S ORACLE : or. Art 

of DoDMitte Management! Oontainins a oooiiMlt Syit«n 
of Carrinf with Aeeuracy and Elanooe; UOhti rdativt to Din- 
ner Partial; tha Art (rf managing SerTants, and the Boooomist** 
and Cpieuxe*a Calendar, showing the Seasona when an kinds of 
Meat, Fbh, Poultrr. Game, VegetaUca, and Proiti, ftrat acrrive 
in the Market, earliett Time foiced, whan most i»letttiAil« when 
best and cheapest. To which are added* a Vailety of UaeAil and 
Orlghiil Recopd. By the late William KiTCHurnn, M.D* 

IL 

In llmo* the StzUi BditloB* v ei | gie atty angmnntad and Impio- 

▼ed, priee fS* Od* 
The ATIT of INVIGORATING and PROLONG. 
INO LIFE, by Food. Clothes, Air, Ezerelse, Whw, Sleep, dee. i 
or, the InTalMfs Oradet containing Peptic Precepts, iraintiflf 
out agreeableana eflbctoal Methods to prereat and r^eve intf 
gestion, and to regulate and strengthen the Action of the Stomach 
andBowds. To which ts added, the PlMfuio of Making a WilL 
By the late pt Kircnivnn. 
' IIL 

APICIAN MORSELS. 
In fbolaeap 8vo, with outs, prlee Si. 
TALES of the TABLB, KITCHEN, nod LARDER; 
oonaisting of Select Bntenrean Precepts, Nntritive Marima, Re- 
flectlOBS, Anecdotes, 40. iUmtiatiTe of the veritable Seienee of the 
Mouth: which includes the Art of never Break ftating at Homcj 
and always Dining Abroad. 

Grands Gourmands, or die lorers of good eating and drinking; 
iftp Hfyi fpfr^mmq^yjttt y^ firfty yi^ ffffff fhffff ** Apiciau Mfflfels." 

A New Edition in If nuH with eolouxed Plates, price 8i. 
A CONCISE and PRACTICAL TRKA TISK on the 
GROWTH and CULTURE of the CARNATION, PINK, AU- 
RICULA, POLYANTHUS, RANUNCULUS, TULIP, HYA- 
CINTH. ROSE, and other Flowers ; including a Dissertation on 
SoUs and Manure^, and Cataloauesof the moetesteemed YarieCieB 
of eodi Flower. By Thoicab Uooov Ftoilst, Paddington Gnen* 

V. 
In t vols. ISoMb pdoe lis. boards. 
The DIVINE ORIGlJTof CHRISTIANITY, de- 
dneed ftom some of fhoee Bvidcnoea which are not Ibundad oa (he 

b UkiBO, the Fifth BdiilOQ, price 6s. 
THOUGHTS, cfaSflfly dedffned M PABPARATIVB 
orPERSUASIVIttPRITATBDBYOTION. ByJomSaif^ 
Hnno, Sfii. 

VH. 
In Stmo^ with a boauliAil Tignetto title, price flk bound tai bliak» 

wllEglH edges, 
A COMPANION to the ALl'AR ; thowinit the Na. 
tore and Necessity of a Saaramental Preparation| in order to onr 
worthy receiving the Holy Communion ; to which are added. 
Prayers and Meottaflons, mth an Introductory Easay on the Ori- 
gin, Nature, and Tendency of the Lord's Siqipflr, emttty seleotad 
from the Writings of Huoh BLAia, D. D. 

YOL 
In Ifmo, a New Cdttton, with platei, pilot Ss. 
The NATURAL HISTORY oftheBIBLK; or, • 
pesoriptionof all the Quadrupeds, Birds, Fidies, ReptiteSa and 
Insects. Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gems, and pcedous Stones, men- 
tioned in the Sacred Scriptures. CoBeeled ftom the best Autho- 
rities, and Alphabetioaiiy arranged. By TsADiMiiTa Mason 
HAaau, D.D. 

IX. 
Second Bditioo« attend and enlaiged, demy ISmOk P>ioe 4s. 6d. 

Royal 18mo, 6s. bds* 
MATINS indVEdPERS: with Hymna tod Ocn- 
eional Derotiooal Pleoea. By John Bowmuro, F.L.S. 

X. 
In ISmo, prlee ts. 6d. sewed, or in ISmo, prlee Si. fid. hound, the 
Twenty-fourth Edition, wl0i a Selection oi Hymns for partlea- 

8ELECT PORTIONS of the NEW VERSION of 
PSALMS, for every Sunday throughout the Year, and the prin- 
cipal Festivals and Fastst 6m the Use of Parish Churohes. The 
words selected by tfie Rer. O. H. Dnirauioras the Musle select* 
ed, adapted, ana oompoaed hf Bnwr. Millbb, Mas. Doo. 

A Nov EditionJnS vols. nostSvo, pcice t0fc 
OUR VILLAGK ; COUNTRY8TOBIBS4 Skotobet 
of Rural Character and Scenery. By Mna Maby RvaaaLL 



XIY. 
_ In S weltL Itmo, ntiee Sla. bda. 

A DICTIONARY of WotaTIONB fisoi Ibt RRI. 



TI8H POBT& 
Pau L 

IL 



XIL 

In post Svot ptioe %$» 
F08CABI ( tnd JULIAN. Tragedies By Mits 
MiTFon^ 

xin. 

DRAMATlC^^^BS'E^SKlfBtS, Hid fldier 
I Pf^nteT By MMa MiifOBo. 



** These 



Ib Bkoli Vene, pdee 7s. 
•inRhi - - -- 



ad. 




volumes are what they proftss to be, and are hoMsUy 
and taateA&Uy executed. We have in them the casenee of Shah^ 
^eve and the Britiah Poets.*~GrMca/ Goa. 

XV. 

In IflBKL the Ninth BOli leviaad and iaspioved, price 7k. 6d. hdfc 

ADlCTIONAWof QUOTAllONiTirScmS; 
fuentUse, taken citisOyftan the Latin and Fxeneh, 
prising many ftom the Greek, Italian, and Spanlah r 
traaaktodintoBBeUahi with mustmttons, HiS^ia . 
Atla. By BtlXMACDomrxL, of the Middle Templew 

XVL ^^ 

fe^.SWL*!!tft*^y'P***** volume^ 8vo, pifee 15a. bda. 

The HISTORY of toe INQUISITION of -sPaIN, 
iram the time of its EstaWtdiment to tfie Reign of FcrtlBmd 
▼II* Composed fVom the origfaaal OocumenU of the Archives of 
Ae Simrame Council, and from those of subordinate Tribunals of 
fte Hdy OfBoe. Abridoed and trsnsUtedfktxn the original Works 
Of D-JuAH Airroirio LLonsirra, formerly Secretary of the In- 
qtiMtkn, Chancellor of the UniTcrstty of Toledo, te &c 

XVIL 

—^ ..._I? two hrgevohimesSvo, price 30a. 

The HISTORY of ITALY, from the Pafl of tbc 

Westera Empire to die Commencement of the Wara of the FSEaodi 
Revoltttkin. By Gxoaox PnncnvAL. Ei^ 

XVIIL * 

In smaniSmo, the Fourth EditloQ. pdee 5a. extra boaida, 
^THB SBCRBTARY'S ASSISTANT; Exh^iur 

the variottaand moatooneot Modaa of Snpcneiiptto ' 
menosmeot, and Conclusion of Lettsts, to Peaoosor , 
pee of Ranki ineluding the Diploinatie, ClesieaL mad 
pWuriest with Lists of Foieign Ambaendots awl 
Also the forms ne cewar y to be used in AppUeations or^„»«Mv 
to the King in Council, Houses of Lords and Common^ Goven^ 
ment Offlcss. and Public Companies: with a Table of Preee- 
deocy, and AbhceViatioDsof the several BiitUi and Foreign Or- 
den of Knighthood. ^ 

XIX. 
In Itme* the Fourth Edition, newly axrsqged. and ^taiy a 
rially improved, with an entlrsly new Set of Compbte 
pnvlnM, prioe 8s. handaomely half-bound, 
SYLLABIC SPELLING; or, a Sumwa&t 
TOon of TsAcmro CnlLnnnn to RaAn and Smix wlA .^ 
cility and pl aai nr a. The Fourth Edition, with an entir^ new 
set of Copperplato Ens^avingi, and an improved Araa ngms t 
adapted to them. By fui Williajiq, Author of the Qjavexsa. 
tioos on EngUah Grammar. 

N.B. This Editlott contains a variety of ttathaoniak in Avonr 
of the System, ftom some of the most fsapeetaUe Profomon of 
the EQgush Laoguage^ as well as from several parent^ Whoee 
diOdren (amosedanainterestedhy this novel mode of InstnsctiaD) 
have learned, in the counc of a very few months, tp read etr- 
fteUy, and ynXhpeiftcleau, the longest and most difflcvlt words. 

BoKCs, with appropriateCountert, for the Amusement of Yaatf 
Beginners, may oe had, if required, of the Publishers. ^^ 

XX. 
The Third EAtioo, with Addition* and Improvements, peine & 

half4x)und, 

CONVERSATIONS on ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
hia series of fiunOiar and entertaining Dialogues betwem a^Me^ 
therandherDauahterst in which the Rules of Grammar aiv in^ 
troduoedandesmlained hi a Manner cakulated to excite the At. 

SDUon of Children, and, at the same time, to convey to tb^ 
inds clear and comprehensive Ideas of the Priudpks of Lan« 
Cuege: with a number of appropriate QuesQons foUowiitf each 
Convemtion. Adapted to the Use of Establishments for Yonag 
Ladlea,aa wen as to private Tuition. By Mn H. Wixxuit&^ 

XXI. 
In two vols. ISmo, i^ioe 15a. boards. 
The ECONOMY of the EYES, by the late Wm. 
KiTcnnnaa, M.D. 

Past L--Preoeptt for Oe Impfofcmcfttand PiyaenratSon oTte 
Sight; end Plain llules, which wiU enable an to Judge eaaetly 

when and what Spectacles are best ealoukted for their eyes. Ob- 
tervatkma on Opera dasaas and TlMatias. Pftoaea. Inbenidft^ 
PAmrll—OrTnLKSOopsa; hdngttetto sty of Thirty Yemtf 



1 




.w ^^««.,.».^, .»<.w...aetofthePraetieal]nsreiof 

Star W. UnnecBau.*a Writings on Telesoopea, Donftla Stva^ 4cb-t 
acme ObeervattonstheBBon, and Original Lattaiafteaa "^^ 
OpHeiana. Price 8s. boardta. 
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Ediabnigh : Published for the Proprietors, every Sktnii* kfOKD^ 
log, hy CONSTABLE dc Ca WATER L0OPljR)li 

Sold also by Roaannoir dt Annraoni Olaagoerj VPt 
jnn.dc Coh> Doblin; Hvnar, GKAwcn. fc C<k I^aiAni 
all Newsmen, PostmaatBra, and Clerka Of the lloM» 
out the Uatted Kingdom. ^^ 

IVfet Qd.« or Stea^pAf, Md senl^lf By peeff H^ 
Pitated by QAiLAirfriva end Co. FMh ¥rM» 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 

ConnacM wUh Seiene$, Literature, and the Arte, 

WORKS 

PDBUSHID BY BLACKIB, FULLARTON, h CO. 

0LA800V. 

WODROWS HISTORY of the SUFFER- 

m09 of th« CHURCH of ^^COTLAND, ftom the RC 
8T0R%TI0N to tlM RBYOLirriONt with a Ifcmoirof th« 
Auihor, A prelimiiurf Ptit erUri oo and Notes, by the Rev. Ro- 
WMKt BuAVB. Paieley. With Portnitt, 4 vob. 8vo. YoL I. and IL 
alnedTPttUUhed, price £t. fi. 

*• Iclf writieo with a flddity that ha« leldom been dlspated. 
aad eonflfOMd, at the end of each ▼olame, by a large nam of 
pablle pad private reeonb."— C^otem. « No hittoricel fJMtt aie 
beiCiriHtrtaiDcd than the aoeoanis whieh are found In Wod- 
tom,*''^Chari€9jame» Fox* 

ROLLIN'^ ANCIRNT HISTORY, with IJfe mnd 
Nota^ by Jamw Bbll, UluttnUed by 16 Maps and PUtet« t vob. 
Sn^bdl^r. 1ft. 

ROU.r\S ARTS %nA 8CIFNCBS of the AN- 
CTKtt^t with Notei :— oontelnhut whatever it meet vahuble in 
the wotktOQ the Arte and Seleneei nnbliihed thice the time of 
RolliB. By Jamm Sua. With Plates, 1 vol. Ut. 

Th«e vokunes eoatain the whole IS volumes 8vo of the oil- 
final, and new matter equal to other four. 
" The edition now before us will be found peculiarly valuable, 
as it embrMes, in the form of Notes, muche«ential information. 
And we have no hesitation in deefautng our opinion, that, in eon- 
seqneneeof the tntrodtteckm of this new isature, thlseditlea bide 
ISilr to be not only the cheapest, but, what is of' mueh move im- 
pnrtanoe, the btst that has yet issued from the presa."— Orloi/<i/ 
JttfM, *' The p r es en t edttioa must be pronounced to be va«thr 
auperior to all fomer ones."— Sseiif; Ma£* <* We think thM 
odition of Rollin well deserves to sopeneiie Ita predeocsaon.*— 
AdaUe JomrmaL 

MOSHBIVtS CHURCH HISTORY, translated by 
IfACi^tif ■, the 6 vola. complete In Two. bds. 16s. 
•• The hiatarian Moshetan is AiU, ratiooat, correet, aad 



The PRI>TR8TANT, b? Wm. M^Gatdt. Btq. 7th 
oditkm, revised and eonected, 4 vols. 8v^ bds. £t, 10s. 

•* We most stcDOfcly reeoromeod thia WoHl to our readers, as 
fk«uaht with important amumenta and foets. That it has drou> 
Intod widely, the number of editions is a suiBdent evidenee, and 
we hope that the ttductioa of ita price wiU still farther extend 
itt aale.*— Loarfen Ck rUHwrn InUruetor, 

A PORTHAir of Wm. vf*GATiir, Bfiq. Author of 
le PnHaaianlk Bifaved on Slael, by Dawb* from a Palntlqf 
t»yC4U»MNUk 81aed|in.by8hi. 8a. 

POHKIUN TALKS and TRADITIONS, aelected 
«hlelly Ikom the Puoltive Literature of Germany, bv Gnonoa O. 
ComriNORAM. With Engravings, i vob. ISroo. bds. 15a. 

•• We esteem the Tales and Traditfona a work entitled to be, 
aad likely to prove, very popular."— Bdia. IM. Jour. 

•'We are bound to aay that It la one of the baM seleeCloDa we 
have MMt wtth,"— 8cof* tJL Gas* 

TheCAsH^UKT of Ll rSRARY GBMS^ with Bn- 
cravinoa, f vola. Itmo. hrts. 171. 

Ditto Ditto, . SeeondSeriei^neariyraikly, 

S vols, tfmo, bds. 17** 

A Selection from the llraC Serica, la 5 vola. Royal 48rao, half- 
NUMl, 19s. 6d. 

•• f^donotkaowany workoftheaameprieewhidiweeould 
imo aa eontaining graater attraotkma than the Casquet of Lite. 
rary Oema, to which we give no small praise, iriien «*May that 
ita cootonbi folly Justify the title bestowed upon XXJ^-^Athenituwi^ 
*' The CaaquetoTLiterarTGema is the most perfect selection with 
whidi w m9maqfiMkti/td/''^rt» Ptti$» 

The SCRIP rURB 8TUDK^^T^'* ASSISTANT, 
beliiff a Complete Index, and Condae Dictionary df the Blblet by 
4be Rov. JoHw Baub, Author of Catachecieu Instnictians on 
Bra^isni, mki the Lord's Supper. ISmo, ckMh, 3s. 6d.' 

The eame Wock printed In 4to, to bind with Family Bibles, 
aewed, 9a. 

" We are nertuaded it will be found enOtoently calculated to 
•dvaaoa the iataUlfsnt and pcoBtable peruml of tfie divine word.** 
— C(MM. M(w *' No Student of the Scriptures should,be with- 
out this roMtexodleot book. We earnestly recororoeod It to all, 
MpeeUIly to Studeouand Mlniaters."— Honk MU*. Hag, 

JOHMSO.VN KNGLISH DICTIONARY, in Mi- 
aiatiuw, with the addition of sevetat Thousand Words, aad the 
ProQundatlort on the bads of Walker. Subjoined Is a Coadae 
l l aa th e g Mylh oite g y , aad mimeroua other asaftil TabJaa, By 



nrix4.iAM MAvsa, 3d edUieBk. bound, 3a. 
Thia la the slwapnst Pronimdpf OpeHqaary ever pHbUshed II 
.." We are oonsuamcd to •u.ttet .throttle volume doea mueh 
tradlt to Mr Bfavai's raaeai«9irdM^miracy, and that, as It is the 

>, so It daser^ to be the moat popular, of Ml- 

> <™»W'eS rtMWB* 



by A* Fin4.AMO^ * Cow, Edhibanhi W. Cimar, Jan. 
U Cob, aad W. P. WAXBKAir, DubUnt Jamm DoacAif, and 
StasvKur * MAuaaALiifr Loodoni and at the •* Glesffow PubU- 

Ahndtaib Duad99*CerUiltb ttd Uv«pooL 



SCOTTISH ACADKMY 

OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 



THE EARL OF HOPETOUN having: kindly 

permittad RUBKNS* cdebraled Pietnre of the ADORA- 
TION of the SHEPHERDS to be exhibited for a short time in 
th" Rooms of the SCOTTI«iH ACADEMY, the BxhIbitkm la 
NOW OPE V with thi. Splendid Addition, ftom nine UU dusk. 

Profaasiooal Artists, who may not as yet have reodved Tleketa 
of Admisdoo to the Academy ExhUMtlon, will obtahi them on 
applying at the Rooma. 

By order of the CoondL 

Wm. NICHOLSON, SaeMary. 
Admlttanoe. One Shilling; Catalogues, Sixpence. 
Si. Waterloo Place, 
April Std, Ut9l 

WAVERLBV NOVELS. 

On tkefitH ofJwne wiU be pubUtKed, 
taaoataao av maMiaaioit 

Co % King's JtSort ttrcciotui ittAiests^ 

VOLUME FIRST 
OF A iraw BDiTioir oy 

THE WAVBBLEY NOVELS; 



TO Bl OOKTUrOXD IV MOSTTHLT V0LnMS% 

COEEXCTCD, 
WrrM A GXIIK&AL rmSTACB, 

AH iNTAODircnoii va BACH yorxt, 

Avo iroTBs, warroaiCAL Ain> iLLutraATfTB, bt 

THE AUTHOR. 

BmhaDWiod wHh rnmtlspieeea and Vignette Titles, from Dadgaa 
Exeen t ad expressly for the present Edition, by the. 

MOST EMINENT ARTISTS. 

NOTICE BY THE PUBUSHERS. 

There are fow dieumataaoea In the history of letters more re* 
Burkable than the rise and progress of the WAvaaLSY No- 
TBLa. Unlike most other productions of genius, they had 
no Infoney to struf gle with, but reached at onoe the highest 
point of public fovour.— a station which they have ever alace 
maintained with nndimlniahed popularity. 

The circulation of these works having been hitherto eonllned, 
in a great degree, to the weelthier ranks ef society, the Proprie- 
tors have resolved to place them within the reach of readers of 
all dasMs, bv republishing them In a tees costly, but at the same 
tme more eMgant shapes and with the additiooel advantage of a 
iierioiliiinl issun 

The Pul>tishers have therefore the honour of announdng tlM 
speedy commencement of a Naw Edition, to be published la 

NOITTHLY VOLt^MBS. 

In this undertaking they have h«d the eheerftil eo-operatkm of 
the Author himsdf, who has not only revised every one of the 
Novels, but has added Bxflaaalory Not ' 



■ 



tioQ to eadi of them. 



Nota^ and a new latioduo* 



PLAN OP THE WORK. 

I. The alae to he royal ISmo, prmted in the very best manner, 
and luK'pressed ; each volume to contdn about iOO peges, price 
5s. done up in cloth. 

IL The publication to commence on 1st June next \ and to be 
eontinuad regulariy.on the int day ef each month, UU thewhole 
iaooroplded. 

III. Each volume to have a ProntSsplece and Vignette title- 
page, both conuinlng subjects illustrative of the Novd to which 
thev are attadied. 

IV. The Work will be eemptetad In Poarr VoLtnean, eom- 
mendn^ wi^^h WAvaaLBT, and closing with Woooerocx. The 
Author s additioos will form about two of theae Forty Volumes. 

•t* The Edition is so far advanced at press, that regularity of 
publieation may be dstnendedoo i and, tosueh aubseribeiaas may 
whh to have some or the Novels eompleto on tfie app e a r an ce 
of the first voluoleof each respeeUveiy, the PuMtshrrs have to 
state, that the whole of Watbblbt may be had on the flist of 
June, in S vols, for lOe. 

And, In Uke maaacr, 

OiTV MAWBBBnro, in 2 vols, on the 1st of Angaat 

Taa AirriQirAaY. in S vols, on the lat of October. 

Ron Roy, In S vola. oa the let of Deeambar. 

Aa wen as such others, duriogthe progreasof the Edition, aa 
Ita axranfemeat enables the PubUshcra to deliver in completo 
Talea. 

Thetmh&are retpectfoUy reBuasted'te bupeet the Deslgaeead 
BafravtaM at the pKalaea ef the PubUbtra, 

Aad at MooM, Boyb. and OaAYaa,: Prialscnets to Ma Malesty, 
6^ Pall Man. Loadesw by whom tkey.edtt be aoM aepaiate^r* •» 
win be afterwards announeed. 

Printed for CADELL dt Cow 41, St Andaew Square, Bdto- 
burghf aad to be Xani of 
khigdoiB* 
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THE BDINB17R6H LTPSSlAXr JOVmXAhi 01k, 



TM» d«7 It noMblMd, 

Friw 3a. od. elolh boartft 

BiOlMOUMd ivifh a beautiful VlKnctte of CoiuiamilMpk If 

VOLUME L or 

HISTORY 

ottomaiTempire, 

FftOM ITfl BSrABLtlBmirT TILL VHB TBA& IflM^ 

WHU • PNlfaiiia«y Dbaoam oo the LIFE of MAUOMETraad 

Ml lanMdtat* SiMnnv& 

By EDWARD UPHAM. Esq. M.II.AlIi. 

iVttt^or of Am » Hiilory of ftvdUm/ te. 

fomiiro TOLiniK fobtiru or cokrablx** 

MISCBLLAirr. 

■dUbuiih: Printed fbr ConarABUi 8t Cai ■MAHuaftv 

Chawcm, & Co. Loodoo. 

la 8Ta» III. 
Vol. II. or thb 

HISTQRY OF SCOTLANa 

By P. r. TYTLER, E^. 
Vol IIL WO! be ready In November. To be completed in tSx 
▼oluniefl 

riCTURE of SCOTLAND. By R. Chambeks. 
In f Tota. poet 8vo, with elg^tflaa Platce-« deH(htAil coaBpa- 
Dion on aioancy, £1, !■• 

BROWN*8 SYNOPSIS ef the BECISIONlS, 4 
lame vole. 4ta^ £\(L Vk. 

BROWT^'S PHILOSOPHY of (he MIND, com- 
plete in ooelam roL 8to. £1» It. 

Printed for William Tait. 78. PrineePt Street i RoasBTSOif 
dt ATKtwfloy, Ghagom % and LoifOitAy A Ca Loadbu. 

In a few dare wiU bemiMidMd, 

By WILLIAM TAIT and JOHN STVVBNSON. Bdinbuxsh} 

and LONGMAN and CO. and JOHN COCHRAlTLMidai, 

PART FIRST of* COLLECTION of 

pRIMINAL TRIALS before the HIGH 

^^ COURT of JUSTICIARY ia SCOTLAND | fHnn the 
Reign of KinK Jama IV. to the Reion of George III. Seleeted, 
and now for the flnt time to be pnMlthcd. ttan the ORIGINAL 
RECORDS of that court, Ate. by ROBERT PI TCAIRN, Writer 
to hb Majerty*! SianeC F.S. A. Scot & Hon. P.S.A. Perth. &«. 

PAHT n. Witt lie ready early In JuW next i and a Part win 
be pubUdied every ftmr months thereafter till the woric b ooas- 
pleted. Three Patti to fixm a laige and haadaome roliime 
quarto. 

" In the Bookf of A^jonma), ererr now and then* yon read 
new pagei of the human heart, and tuma of Ibrtune fbr beyond 
what the boldeit noveltit ever a tt emnt e d to produee fhxn the 
coinaire of hb brain.**— -Sir Walter Seoa. 

•* While mieb a matk muet be hlahlf Intereillnf to the feneral 
reader, it will be of great vidue to the lawyer^ the hiitorlBn« Mid 
the antignary."— ffeeiti^ JommA 

" SucQ a worh haa long been a great derideiatmn t and ennnet 
fall to be equally cnrioaia Intareitfaig. and impoetaat**- ■CaleJo- 

ntan MereuirSf' 

Workajutt published. ' 

TALES of FIELD and FLOOD, with Sketches 

^ of Ufe at Hone^ By JOHN MALCOLM. Author of 
" Seenee of War.** '* RemlniaeeooeB of a Campaign hi thePyw- 
neca and Sooth of France,'* dec dec Small 8vo. Tu 6d. boaru. 

CoKTBNT8.—Life in Camp— The Bivouaek— Franceaca Za* 
mora— An OrkneyWeddiog— The Sceret of the S«»— The Bo- 
vonf|b-~London— The Parting and Return— A Trip to Parte— The 



Soldier*! Grave— Jack 0*Planairan— Helen Watera— The Bache- 
tor— ReeoUeetkNia of Ireland— The Brothera— First Love— A Day 
in the Orkneys— The Young Poet- Scenes of Memory. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES and AU- 
THENTIC ANECDOTES of DOGS. cxMUtiag remarkable 
Inatanoea of the Instinct. Sagacity, and aodal Disposition of this 
faithfol Animal : lUttstxaled by Repraaeotatiooa of the moat 
strikteg Varietiea, and by correct PortraiU of celebrated or re- 
markable Doga. ftom Drawinga chiefly Orlgtoal. Also, a Histo> 
rical Introduetlont and a copious Appenaix on the Breeding, 
Feeding, Training, Diseases, and Medical Treatment of Dogsi 
togaihar with a Traatiae on the Oame-Lawa of Great Britain. By 
CAPTAIN THOMAS BROWN, F.II.S.B.. fte. Royal ISfflOi 
with Si Engravinin, 8s. Sd. boarder 

STORIEsTom the HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 
in the Mann* of Stories selected flrom the Hietory of Englaiid. 
By the Rev. ALEX. STEWART. Secaod Editfon, very greedy 
enlarged} with a Fronttapleee and VIgnotto dealgiMd by Sio- 
THAMD, ami, engiaved by Jamjm SrawAmr. ludc I8«h ^ 
half-bobnd. 

An EPITOME of tha GAME of WHIST; oon- 
alsttng of an mtrodiietlon to the Modeof Playii^and Seoriagi 
the Laws of the Game casantlaUy reformed i and Maxima tor 
naylM, arranged on a imw and aimpla plan, ealealatad to giva 
rapid ftofldency to a Player of the duilast FareeptleB awl wmat 



M«m»y. By B. M. ARNAUD t vrlth a runtiipleee on Wood 
bf BmAvarov* 18mo» la. 6d> boards 

Printad far Olitbb dt Bovi»,~ ltdiiilmrg& i and SmrKiH and 
MAaasALL. London. 



GERMAN LANGUAGE AND UtERATURE. 
T)R CANTOR b^pi to intimate that he hu 

ttemovtdtoSf. North Hanover Street where he b ahxU to 
Open hb SUMMER CLASSS& 
St. North Hanover Stre^ 

15th May. 

*•■- -— - - II I.I 

POCKET EDITION OF 0RIESBACH*8 
GJIBEK TESTAMENT. 



^ __?M»d^ U wMMHd In lta«k prtea >. b 
JfOVUM TESTAMEXTOM GR^CB. Kx 



Ja JAa ORIESBACHtl. cum idecta bAm- 

Sumptttoaa J. O. dt F. RimroMir* Loodoni cK Bau * 

BMAvrvTM, Na ^ Bank Street; Bdtobnrgh. 

Of whom may be had* lately T^''*'fln i, 
L LIBER SCHGLASTICUS^ oi, Aeeoaiit «f lb 

FeUowahipa, dEcat OxfbrdaadCamfarldiiw dkau Kb. 61^ 
IL The CLERICAL GDIDKi or« Frrlfiiiiirifil 

Dimctory of the Chuich of Ei^bnd* roaal 8v(k S1^ 
In. MIDDLKTON oo the GftBU ARTICLEL 

IV. ELOOMFIELD'S CRITICAL DIGRST af 
Bjywd ftinM i nm aa the Now T aibi Mw t, fttaviab.«v% 
£6. fa. 

V. HII6*SIiiiraa«etioBl*ilMll«vT«lHMBktflBi. 
lated by Wait, t ^ 






THKATUS-ROYAL. 



thai 



JONKS votpeetAiRy 

BENEFIT iaflMdlir 
wttibaMfHad;tba Bkhr5 M ^^ 

THE CLANMSSTINB MARRIAGE. 

LordOgM»y,.MrJonee, 
Hbirst attempt id that ^ 

»ttata(lbMi 
JkftH wbMw flrvt Act of 

CRITIC. 

Par, MrJooaa. 
ToeanOteda with tha Ikiaical BnAmtotaaMilaC 
PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 
Paul, Mr ThoBw, 
In wMch character he vHD atog. 
•*fttt h the SwelMng Tide of Jov,**— '• BoHUJy I eone to 
tha Cauae,"— and a Ikvonvlte Baud. 
Doraittioue, Mr Mnrray. 
TirglBia.Mb8Clavke. 
Her fixrt apncaranee in that eharaoler. in wrhbh ska wB ifeV 
hi OouU my Cakeiing Tongne imBarta* 
And. wbh Mr ThoiMh StataT 
'* See ftom Ocean.** 

Jadntha* Mbs TunatalL 

Plaeea Ibr thabaaes to be had of Mr Eaxnav. 

at the BoK-Ofllec^ at the usual hook aad flf Mi JOSMb Msw ia» 
Street. ^^ 



•• 



IVfR MACRAY begs leave ta aoqtiaiBi ha 

-^'-^ F riw ijB Bad tha PubBe. that hia BBMEFITtokwi^eB 

^ ^ MONDAY. May 18. 

When wDI be parfbnned^ant tima thMB SaviB Yeaob 

EVERY ONE HAS^HIS FAULT. 

Sir Robert Ramble. Mr Jonea. 

Mr Solus, Mr Mackay. 

Mr Placid, Mr Murray. 

Capiain Irwin, Mr Pritefaaid. 

Lady Eleanor Irwto, Ma manbiT. 

Intheoonneof the mrrnkm. 

Mr Thorn, Mr Mackay. Mba TttSall. anA 

Miai Claiba»wUl intaoduoa a vwMy off 

Popular Songs. 

lOwblchwUltaBaddad* 

ST RONAN'S WELL, 

Meg DoddsofSt Rooan*^ Anltoo. Mr Mackay* 

in which character he will sing 
" There cam' a Youmr Man to my Xbiddvti Door.* 
Tickets and places fer the Boaes to bebad of Mr Ksmmv.at 
the BmMJka. at tha UBHii homsN od oC Mr Ma«KA^ Nek A 
DtthiinScnet. 



va= 



^ Edmburrii: PubHshed ferltePiOTiletoei. aiwytttfaiarrltaB* 
\ Ing. bfCON^TABLE it CO. ft. W ATBRl^ PLa2b t 

$old also by RoBKBTaoN & Arxnisoic, Glasgowi W.Ccbat, 
jun. & Co. DubBnt Hurbt, Cbancb. ft Co. London; andbf 
' all Newsmen, Postmasten. aDd detka of tha Road, doou^ 
oat the United Hiagdom. 

Prkt6ik9r9idmf«d,mdHniJ^ii^fMt,iai» 



Privtod bF BAft&AHryBa * Osb, M«l% Watk, 



^^ 



.•MbM 




WEEKLY REGISTER OF CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES. 



ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Cauu^ei teiih Liltraturt, Seitnee, and the Art*. 



imUtlaa. Lin ot MorUUIT. *«■— <Eur 



PluiB^ GnUi— Cuula Ckptwua') Jf 
-— Jniu K»>i>l«li*-Ulll-> &Mty on B> 

qnwin ■■ IB Prtndpla, HImott. >i>d EtH 
LoBBwtw »nd Co. London i Adjm B 



THE LARGEST NEWSPAPER EVE 
I NEARLY DOUBLE THE SIZE OP ■■ rHE TIHES.- 

I 'THE ATLAS: AGeaer«lNew■plpe^«ndJl>nr- 
: -^ ui of uunturc 

TAIiPiMiMNn. KAfcA luy btjMtlly 




aareninA la gattwi rrom npR<«ic« 
CHlculitod to InenaH Iho tttjlltv usd 
Propritton beff lo tufamlt an oaUfbo of 

Tbk Ati^aa li dlndM Into two pfIdcIimI d«nTQnniti<^Nf«f 
»ndL(/nw<iirti»nillh«e»r- -—-'-■-■ --' ..■--:.-.-..- -.- 



|m1 d«nTQn< 



3. ^AHLI AMENTA RV DEBAT^, ci 
3. PARLIAMENTARV PAPERS— adl 

"\. FOR^ON NEW^-dw rartml e-iti 

coJtKted cueflilLy fhiRi CDntnnpanT anlho 

r aRI°-fisH NEWS-, rfcti wdtome r 

MK'logi. AcciilHilB hkI OIRnm, 

■ nd UalKnily Inlcllltcnn, HiliUrr 
■.■•en. ihe Moan HukH, iiul Iha 
w«kup tDml4nl(hloniiali»dayi ll 



;r.ltty In 



iLy (he Uuit InMUgence. 
BpKlilly attcndeil ta 



Umof lhao]4Diaiuind|iTDC#«dlnflaDf allputib- 
LITERATUHE. 
Tha eoaCrlbuIlaiu la Ihli dqiulmnitanrtoin Ihtpc 
-«._^,._ , .. — riadfed rejailaucm, audi 

". '0RYGTsAL~ESs\YSr AMD MEMOBANDA O 



be to\\o^\at tie 

r THIN as, . 

i. THEATR1Ca"l"cR1TICIS1IS upm 






3. NOTES O 



A LAWYER, D 



apTlibiff the opinkmi of emU 
ivub rjeauma upon cuiiui» auu u»eful polnuof law, exempUflad 

"'*. REvSw's" f tU BW worta of ab^tr, wlih numcnui e»- 
racta. Jndepaflulaiit, and Ite* from all Umi£T and pangnal pre- 
uiliEea, tlu oplniati of tbe Reilawen in Tbb Atla* oay be 
aniulcrd •iih coDOdenca In tbelr inttxrllr. 
i. LITERARY MEMORANDA. nouaofaDBonlUntoUl*' 

D MUSICIANS, or MlcatiaeerltldBOioa^faa] 

ml, wlihMcatlaasl ana 



Ian, dmK^, ami 

NOTICES, ot daerlpliaia of iH ImpRKf 

occaiionallT br dlafniDi, with an anmot al Htm PalaU, Ma- 
taonloilcal l^Uei, lie. 
The Uterarr dltWoa of Taa Atlai In Hi nrtoui branehef, 

and anhlMu a remaiiaMe union of Uie aaenUal (eitun of tbe 
■Bore eCaborate Reflev*, with the i^opularand practical otjacti 
of the o«Hn1 Navipapar. 
The atlenlioB that u abHrnd tn Ibe puiitj of lancuata and 

Na^a^i 






Inlrable H a nwdluR 






K poet, and it neclTC< 



„ „ fpedaUy leported, the whole Newi of Sa- 

unlay up to Midnight. 

PubUahed br Ihe FnprMoi, JAHasWHiTiiis. U THa Arua 
jaicT, BaaurbR Houie, Beaufort Bulldingi, Strand, Londun.— 
PrlLB ll. Ocden ircdTcd by all Newamen Ihioughoat Uw Klng- 



DOUBLE THE SIZE OF " THE ATLAS," 

PrieeOiMShmiog, 

THE NEW MAGNA CHARTA, contain- 

ng the late Debaua and Pioccedinji In t»[h Houica af Pal 
iamml. on a Single Sheet, equal id the alae of The Dodil* 

ahleti It added, an Appokdla of valuable Document! conncAad 
Pith thr preaenl condition of the Cathoha In Iha Unltad Itlnff. 
Inmi and authanUcmpict of thaReUef BUI and Uwllltb Bleat. 






tnlji ai a namphJel, it 



deforcOTiM of thai publication, havolnducBd ihe Proprtetora 
>ff^ to tbe public the pretent opportunlcr of Dbcalninf a me- 
dical ptoduclion pntentlnf ulll hlghar cUimi upon tlMi al- 

*«• Orden renlred by all Boohjctl«Tt and Fiemmcn, 
Lontiaid titnet, Lnodon. ' / 
{One Inlncal.) 



1. n 
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THE EDINBURGH LITERARY JOURNAL ; OR, 



AUTHOR OF WAVERLErS NEW NOTEL. 



This d«y was ptttaOslMd, 
In S vols. FTioe Ut. lis. Sd. 

ANNE OF OEIERSTEIM. By the Author of 

*** "WAVBRLIY.* 

•« WiMt ! win Am amiTtag blood of ^ 
&A In the gfonod r— Shakspjurs. 

Printed Dor Cadbu. it Co.* Edinhtug^ t and Sixpkxit de 
MaImhi.l, lioadop. 

Of whom nuy b« had, 

SAINT VALENTINE'S DAY; or, THE FAIR 
If AID of PEHTH. By the Author of WaTedev, &e. 3 vols. 
L.1, lls.6d. Second Edmotu 

CHRONICLES of the CANONGATE. By 
die Amthor of Wawley. Fint Seriet. S vols. L.1, 1. Saeawi 
MdUUm, 

CoNTiirra :— Tale I. The Highland Widow.^lL The Two 
Droven.— III. The Surgeon's Daughter. 

TALES of m GRANDFATHER. Being Sto- 
ries from the HiOory of Scotland. By Sir Waltsr Scott, BirL 
PlRer SnmiBa. A New Edition, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

TALES of a GRANDFATHER. Second Se- 
BTiia. A New Bditioa» 3 vol*. 10s. 6A, 

The COOK'S ORACLE; A New Edition, (being 
tfie dghth,) oootidning a Complete System ol Cookery for Catho- 
Be Families. Ittao, 7s. M. 

*' We venture to prophesy, that the < Cooli's Oracle' win be 
eonsidered as the Bngllih Institute of Cookery.**— EdinterfA Re- 
9kw, Maroh ISf L 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 






•ROBERTSON and ATKINSON respectftilly 

^^ request the notice of the public to the folfowing List of New, 
Xmportan^t at Cheap Publication^ which ft»rm pert of their pre. 
sent Stoek, and which they will sell to their niends and to the 
Trade on tfie most fkvouniole terms. 

HENRY'S COMMENTARY, complete in 3 vols. 
8vo. distlnet type^ and with copious Memoir t an edition of extra- 
erdtaary ^lea^esa, beauty, and aecuncy. It may also be had in 
Parts, at 8s* cacrh, 

JOHNaON'S DICTIONARY, wtthoat abridgement, 
In own v6hm>e, stereotype, 8vo, beautiAil Portrait. An indis- 
pensable work in every library* 

THK COMPANION; a nupprMsad Perioaiaa* by 
the eelebrated Leigh Hunt 1 voL 8vo* 

EDINBURGH REVIKW_vo1a. 1 to 34-^ set in 
fine order, iB90, 8e.-jror one4JUnC of thai prtee* 

THE WAVKRLBY NOVBLS, New Edition. 
Speefmens and Prospectuses to be had at R. and A.*b, who will 
reoelve subscriptions on a$ liberal terms at any reepeetaUe house 
te the Trade. The Subscription List is already very large. 

In addition to the above, R. and A. resprctAilIy submit the fol- 
lowing List of their own pitbHcatUms, sererat of which have Just 
been issued:— 

THE VILLAGE POLITICIANS, or a Shwt 
Dialogue on the State of the Nation, in April 18f9. Price 6d. 

UUIDK lo the PUKCHAS£RS of HORSES, 
with an Appendix on the EquestriMi Equipment of a Gentleman, 
by a Glasgow Amateur, beautifully printed for the waistcoat 
pocket, 8fmo, gilt edges, 9d. 

THE THI6TLB— A Collection of the beat Scottish 
^onn, with Notes by the Author of the " Eventfiil Life of a Sol- 
dier, with two humorous Plates. Price Ss. 6d. txiards. 

" The Collection contains many originals of great merit, as 
'Funnery,' &c., and Notes that are curious, whUe it is very 
theap ** CVtffcuf Qasette, 

THE SHAMROCK— \n unrlfall<?d CoUecHon of 
Irish Songs, Edited, and with Notes, by Mr Weekes, will speedily 
be issued. 

CONNEI/S SPELLINfJ.BOOK, price la bound, 
aad First and Second Books, Sd. and 4d., sewed in stiff boaris, 
sCereotypo editions.— These are now ecUbUshed Sohool«Books, 
and in use in many of the flnt Seminaries in England and Scot- 
land, whUe their oieapness makes them aoeessltaleto aU. 

THE ANT.--OriginBl Volume, ds. «d. cloth ; Se- 
Iceted Volume the same. By reprlntiDg portions of this work, a 
t$w sets are again completed, and original subscribers may now 
make up theirs for binding. The first portion is a collection of 
Kuays. Tales, and Verses, chiefly illustrative of Glasgow life and 
eharaeter; the second is a sriection of amusing and d^antPieoes. 
aaoally ttom unckplored sources. 

BULKS for OOVBRNINO LITERARY and 
DEBATING SOCIETIES, id. 
RULESforFOHMINO the OENDBRof FRENCH, 
SKETCHES of the ISLE of MAN, by a Tonriit 
Beautifully printed. BoardsSs. ThIsisaworitmeanttosttpply 
awantlM^IHt by vMtors to the defisfhtful Island it describciC 
U has been spoken of by the- Journals as a model to guide writers, 
nidlaobvkMislyiheprodtteCionof a man of talents andletterst 
it is as amnsing hi the anndialr, «• usefol in the staam-boat. 



This day la publMied, In two large vohnnee, 9vd, pflee £ 1 . 8a. 

THE lAFE and TIMES ot WILLIAM LAUD. 

"^ D.D. Lord Ardibishop of Caatertiory. 

By JOHN PARKER LAWSON, M.A. 

Printed for C. J. G. and P. RimroTOir, London; and sold br 

BBLLandBma»FirTJi,No.«, BaakStiaeuUbba^i 

Of whom may be had, laldy pabllalied« 

1. ALL WOOD'S KEY to Ilia REVELATION 

of St JOHN. Svols.8vo.f4a. 

2. FABER'S CALENDAR of PROPHECY. 

5 vola.8vo^ Sds. 

8. FULLER on JUSTIFICATION. Bf^ Mk, 
6d. ^ ^— » 

4. BISHOP of LINCOLN'S ACCOUNT of Aa 
WRITINGS and OPINIONS of JUSTIN MAKTYR. tea. 

7s. 6d. ' 

5. GERARD'S EVIDENCE of RELIGION. 

8vo, 8s. 6d. 

.,«5;.n^i-^^^^^^^S LAST HOURS of E3ffl- 

NENT CHRISTIANS. 8eo,15s. *>ai*^ 

7. CLISSOLDS PROPHECIES of CHRIST 
and CH RISTIAN TIMES. 8vo* fia. 6d. 'xa.iOA 

ThisdayispubKshed, 
, ,^ _ By WAUGH aad INNES, 
In 19mo» price 5a. boards, with a Pmrtariraad Mi> of 

the Burman Empire J ^^ 

MEMOIR of MRS ANN H. JUDSOK. 

wife of the Rev. Adoniram Judson. Miitfonarv to ntrr*».ai. 
tododingan Account of the Rise S^ogSTS^SS?^' 
Baptist ttission hi that Empire. By JaaiaD. Kot^s^ 
tor of the Second Baptist Ch\tKh tetaorton! MwS^ 

ln5;^KllSb^'{r^ * ''^'' I— , and W^ 



This day are pnUished, 
^ „ __ By WAUGH Ann INNES, 
% Honter Square, and 41, Sonth Hanover Slicac 
In one volume octavo, prioe 9a. boasd^ ^^ 

SERMONS 
By the hde Rev. JOHN CAMPBELL, D.D. 
One of the Ministers of the ToUwoth Church, Ediala 
WItn an Appendix* contilning some Minor TK,»*a>«»f r«i 
^^ „^ To which is prefixed, * 

The SERMON, preached on the oceasion of hk ^ 
By the Rev. ROBERT LORIMER, LL.IX 
One of the Ministers of Haddington. 
EdbibarBh& Printed for Wavou and iNaaa; and J 

cxn, London* 



HOUSE PAINTING, 
la one volume, post 8vo, price 4s. Sd. 



be 

u 
a 



A SaCOim BDITION OP 

THE LAWS of HARMONIOUS COLOUR. 
"^ ING, adapted to H01»B PAINTING aad 
RIOR DECORATIONS. 

By D. R. HAY, House Pahiter, Ediabantk 
"We are glad that Mr Hay*« book has gone la a 
tlon, aad we doubt not that the abi ity and execlle&t m^m^^ 
of his profession which It displays, wiB meet with Che r«wi4 
which they are well entitled. It is aa liweiriotta and hi^kW 
fUl little work-^'-LtferaryJouraa^ -»-v 

*' The laws which govern the assemblage of diflbent Cbk 
ought to be fomlliarly known to those wiio aia emetoved to 
oofate oar apartments. This is very dearly shown iaa moat i 
litorious brochure latdy published. In whidi the aaChor 4lacii 
the suhlect with equal la&tc and perspicuity. We aotidrwCe 
greatest benefit from this sensible and jucUdoos nfrfiaiif h ii ' 
Cafedonlan Mercury, 

<* There is no household art, however humbli^ bat inlsla 
improved by a man of genius and taste, exeitlag hiatseVuT 
stitute new for old modes of praotieei — 

ing assuredly stands in need of sueL. r— «— «.. «^»wa. . 
wolkasMrHay'sitiadliBenltlomakeaatreKinat. Wa 
content ourselves with recommending it to all geotlaaan 
to dictate the decorations of their hmiscs" Oiirnwi, 

"This isagood practical treatise, and contafaugenenl 
nons by whtco private Individuals may beadt in dw ~ 
of their aparunenek"~S<fln6Ky-^ ComramL 

" There is much room (br OMharaMaiiaaBanaaga" 
louts in adorning our apartmentSr and wa tUnk B«iy 
are given in thia volume.''-.Sa/»nfay pbst. 

Ediaboiih : Pufalisbed for the . . 

ing, by CONSTABLE dt Ca u^ w a kvkmju n«MS ; 
Sold warn by RoaaRTSoir dt Anniraoir, QlMjuiif w. dmsr. 

aU Newsmen, PoatsMatara^ and Oeika otHmBtmiu 

am the United Kingdom. ^^ 

Price ti. or Slmped, ttnS HniJ^ b^ ptti^jad, 
Ptlnted by Baulamttmx dt CO., AttTi Wortc, 



WA 
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ADVERTISEMENT^ 

CotuueUd viA LUeratnn, Seimee, and Oe Jrtt. 



ktlou, wlil^ will idd to At Inl 



THB FOREIGN HBVIEW, 



^"■. "," ..—.o.iijn »«...!■(«. t. BdppOIik- 

n Harlan 0«t- 

. Sutoutynl* SiUnU. ( 
tMAf^ 1. BiMiwhMl 

LmabudU Swta Mto^ """ 

xTitTruiicB. 1. BagKigu Co 

ndlaovhUOM- "!• Can*. Oa 
■DHao Dtakiuria 0««n>eii-L 
NacuUMT. GioK" — '■**'" 



btUidlHl KlnpUM. 



LIBRARY OP ENTEKTAININa 

EKOWLEDGE. 

XHK PaUieatlan of the TAird Put of thit Woric. 

'- Mbc Uh S«Bd of in* MKNAGERIBS, i> jnuLToUMbJj 
POSTPWKO ID -^ '•- ■^- - ■ ■ ■ 



M'TH 





PICTUttE CLEANING, fte. 
r'HALMEHS and SON, Caivibb. Gii.d««i, 

^ iBt PTCTuma Cliui«u. tac Ian to IoAsrb tlHir ma- 
-lonS^lhTJUtan RKaovKD ft™ 0«. HilhSjr-. « 
&i^ inanEntnrml cammadtoiiipnnilKi. No. U, PRIl 
bSi*^ Artr 1»*»- "gl b. »^ «. "« i" pulieul 
LlaiH, ClwliiicorlUpiMiKotOldPilDaan 



TO THE DYSPEPTIC, 
THE STUDIOUS AND SEDENTAET. 
■RUTLER'S C( 

-" DBRS,— pnidD 
rWnt, prrtnWi A> 8g 

ad ts proDwl* IM hia> 
Ibaatnr pnnnl tbin 
ifltbaUtlMlitnlaaf I 
AcUIn n H« 
■ha SUo, Ab 

MiT of IWTlBI 



EnHSdal.MllHTr*' 

Pnpuad, Md loM Is ». M boi«^-«Bd IBk ad. md Ml. CUM, 
by BiTTLBs, Cnmn to B» MAjinir, No. TJ. Pwnc^a 
Srmcn, Eoninmaai aid HuU-Mleuwl to *• ^J"*™^ 



SEAL ENGRAVING. 
PHARLES MnRDOCH befc* Imtc to iDdnute, 

^ aalhehuCOMIIBNCtDBUStNESSHi tlw »hmB llM 
: a, PRINCES STREET. HiTing tea uughl Lhi ut b; 

■■ teen bir inmrdi at m nan : vlth thli eKp 
ikt MUatlsB la burial C. H. hoiw to mcril . 
c patraHM. oMtk te im nueetfullT lolkdlt. 
£Jpriiw euttt. Edlnbiuiiili, 



THEATRE- ROYAL. 



SATURDAY, M.jr », 18B9, 
Wb« wUl te mwBtad, Kood tlnM, Um oilitaAd 

GDOlHTOf 

THE CLANDESTINE MAKBIAOE. 
Uxdo 

BliJohnV 



TowhkhwUlteMMK 



It BoK-OfBa. at (hi 



thibaia to tehid of Mr Kiukist, 
unial hnun, ud of Mn T. Hill, Uu 
, HlfhTBTicc. 



IVf R PRITCHARD reipectfuHr uke* Imtc te 

'^"' UBOiuisg.tlutUiBBNEnTliaudfotHONtlAY.lii 
•r Jdm ins. OD which oceuloB. In ad^lkn tolbt nodiuOaoa 
1 nn> F)a*. h* hu to acfcaowMf* Uw dimnnialMd lalniDwe o 
MAJOR BARTON Ull tha OPFICIRSDr Uw ItA ROVAt 

LANCKHS, bt wT- - ■-■ ■ --* '— ■- 

mrrlflkcttD tha ... 

e^bbPrtaBdatetheparfoniu 

SBVEaAL POPULAR AIRS, UABCHKB, OVBfr- 

TDRES, ko. 

Bt a pankn sf Ihalr 

CELEBRATED MILITARY BAND. 

Ctaaitii Cumuliia. Eui. Hanafar of Iha Yoill lod Hull TlMtlTN 

htrtiH bioond Mr PHicEard with a lou of th« Uude, 

htlaauUadiiiiiraduoa 

A NEW MUSICAL PLAT, 



THE HERO OF THE NORTH, 
Bt thaAaUutof'TbePaoBdHiigof tb« Pmn.' 
OsMna.thaHirao"' " " " 



BUTLER'S CARBONATED EFFEHVES- 
Cmo HARROWOATB SALTB^— which contilB all Ite amid 
larniitBUiU tb lilaliiatiid SaataBBf Hanowfaia, with tha 
■WT Imaorau addMkiD of tb« VotetU* Oia« Im ■■ ImnMlua 
■aiao<«laaBfi(«HM,tart>M«Ulttoa of pun waUr. nd alto- 
■llm will ba 1mb3 • nuMUt aoMttiiM Vtoft An Qua* la. 
▼dMawhoanouMa ID laddait HaAoMk. TkaWaiaiof 
tb* Hamnu* 8|«lBp la Twy aucaaaAiBj n*d td aaaa af 
Bciimr.SBWfM«.wMMlQQi «M l & »iitrAabiit>i»»tM>dltlMai 

MasUMadaa^ta£aMCDMHaiBKniMUM> ThaSaltaan 
SuVm. dd. and lOh SI. BMtlM. 



AIO»,Wlfao(llaRD,H 



to whol* ta aondoda vitfa 'Katxon't bmuzlto Dni 

THE SLAVE. 

OvnUa, Ht PrUihard.-Stalla, Kta TuuUll. 



■ and plMH Ite the Boua to te bad of 
a oda*, M thaoaual boun, and cd > 



I(tPut(«aui 



nlloMowk ■• thtbaat wn to obrlala IfaU 
■MBBBan^DMBWlaMAdlnlhaplu, 



■M^Ute 



■MAAMM 



i««a 



ii«» 
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TO THE CLERGY. 

Just pabHihed* 

BettitifVil and Cheap Edition of MATTHBW 

HSNRY^ EXPOSITION of the OLD and NRW TKST A- 
MCNT t to wMch Upreftzed, the Memolnof th« Ufiii, Chancter, 
and WritlBfi of tbe Audior. 

^^ BvJ.aWILLIAMS.EMi. F^A. 
ttx 5 t^ohh roral Sro, handtomely done ap in doChboaidi^ tad 
Itctend. Price onlv £3. 1^ 

Ako, jutt pubUihed* a haadsone edition of 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY. 

1 ToL wmX Svo, elolh boarda, price £t, tk 
Printed vafftiatimnom the leal Edition oorreoted fay ibe Doctor. 
London, JeanPHOoui RoBiNaoir; Edinbnis^ Cohmabu 
ft Go. t and sold bj all Bookaellen. 



at any period of 



ThUdayispnbUahed, 
DIARY, ananged |0 as it may be cowwwic 

the year. 

T ITTLE POCKET DIARY, bound at a Note 

'*^ and Card Case. 

Printed for CnAHLsa Smith. tS. Hanover Street 
Of whom may be had* 

THE INSTANT BINDER, for prenerving P^ 
rioditel PttbUcationa, Pamphlets, Letters, ace. 

Set*, suited for the Edinburgh Literary JonmaU Blackwood's 
Magaaine, Libnuty of Useful Knowladge, and other popular Pub- 
llcatioos, may be had in vaiious Bindings. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
pOBERTSON and ATKINSON wspectfully 

^ request the notice of the pnblie to the fbHowing List of New, 
Important* or Cheap PnbUcanons wMeh fbrm part of their pre- 
sent Stodc* and whtoh ther will seU to their Friends and to tbe 
Trade on the most fitvouniole terms. 

HENRY*8 COMMENTARY, complete in 3 vole, 
•▼o, distinct type, and with oopions Memoir t an edition of extra- 
ordinary cheapness, beauty, and accosacy. It may also be had in 
partt, at Sfc each. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, without abridmment, 
In own vohime, stereotype, 8to« beautlftil Portrait. An indis- 
pemUble work In every library. 

THE COMPANION; t luppretstd Periodicdi, by 
tfie celebrated Leigh Hunt. 1 toL Sto. 

EDINBURGH RBVI£W_Tok. 1 to 34-^ leC in 

fine order, £20, 8a.— >br on»4hird of that price. 

THE WAVERLEY NOVELS, Neir Edldon. 
Specfmeos and Prospectuses to be had at R. and A.% who wUl 
receive subscriptions on at liberal terms e» any reepedaUe houH 
in the Trade. The Sub«criptlon List is already very large. 

In addition to the above, R. and A. respNtftaliy submit the lbl« 
lowing List of their own pitbUeatloni, several of which have Just 
beenusued:— 

THE VILLAGE POLITICIANS, or a Short 
Dialogue on the State of the Nation, in April 1829. Price 6d. 

GUIDE to the PURCHASEKS of HORSES, 
with an Appendix on the Equestrlen Equipment of a Gentleman, 
by a Otaagow Amateur, beeutifully printed for the waistcoat 
pocket, 3Smo. gilt edges, 9d. 

THE THISTLE A CoHectloQ of the best Scottish 

Songs, with Notes by the Author of the «« Eventftil Lifeof a Sol- 
dier.** with two humorous Plates. Price 9s. $A. boards. - 

'* The Collection contains many originals of great merit, as 
•Funnery.' du., and Notes that ave curiom^ while It is very 
eheap.**— Crttico/ Gaaette. 

THE SHAMROCK.-.4n unrivalled Collection of 
Irish Songs, Edited* end wi& Nolas» by Ml Weekes, wiU speedily 
be issued. 

GONNEL'S SPELLING-BOOK, price Is. boood, 
ud First and Second Books, fd. and id., sewed in stiff boards, 
itereotype editions.— These are now established School-Books, 
ind in use in many of the first Seaolnaries in England and Scot- 
land, whUe their oieapiiess makes them aoecssible to alL 

THE ANT_Origionl Volume, 4s. 6d. cloth ; Se. 
iected Volume the same. By reprinting portions of tMs work* a 
Ibw seU are egain completed, and origiiial subscribers may now 
nake up thelis for binding. The first portion is a ooUection of 
pCssays, Tales, and Verses, chiefly illustrative of Glasgow life and 
tharacter; the second is a selection of amusing and elq;ant Pieces, 
Doally from uneenlorfil sowrcios 

RULES for GOVERNING LITERARY and 
DEBATING SOCIETIES, 4d. 

RULES for FORMING the GENDBRof FRENCH. 

SKETCHES of the ISLE ot MAN, by a Tourist 
leautlftttty printed. BoardsSs. This b a workoaeant to supply 
fwant long foU by vMtofsto the delightful Island itdcaeribca. 
It has been spoken of by the Journals as a modd to goide writers, 
mdi* obviously the production of a man of talents andletletst 
^la as amusing in the aimdiair, as useful in the steam-bosl^ 



CONSTABLE'S MISCELLANY. 



On Sateitay 6di June wil be pnMIAsdU 
Vou XLL 

HISTORY 

OF THE' 

OTTOMAN EMPIRE, 



FaoK m atTAausHXEKT TILL mx 

By EDWARD UPHAM, Eeg. M.RWLS. 

In S vols, price 7s. t er on fine paper, lOn* 

Fonniog Vds. XL. and XLL 

Wwk9 preparing for PuhtieaHorkm 

HISTORY of the REBELLIONS in SCOT. 
LAND, under DUNDEE and MAR, in 16*9 aad mx By J 
RonnnT CnAMBxns, Author of the *< RebeUkm isi SaoHsntf im i 
ITiS,* die. 1 voL I 

HISTORY of the MOST REMARKABLE 
CONSPIRACIES connected with EUROPEAN HBTOBT. 
during the i5ch, 16th, and 17th Centuries. By Joasr Fs.k&sb 
LAweov, MJL Author of the *< Life and Times o£ liiUhTiiiii 
Laud,'*JM^ Svob. 

The LIVES of HERMAN CORTBS and 
FRANCIS PIZARR0 1 bidudfaig a complete Hfatary of (te 
Conquest of Mexico and Psru, and a folHiful *«*^— — of fts 
state of these Empires at the time. By Don Tsi^nsi 
TnuBBA T Cosio, Author of •' The CaetUiae," Ac. S 

The LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL* 
prising the History of Uie Commonwealth, from the year Iff? 
to the Restoration of Charles U. in 1660. By M. Rcnnu, 
LL.D. 2 vols. 

LIFE of SIR WILLIAM WALLACE of EJ- 
derslle, with the History of his Struggle for the Indcpendaer sf 
Scotland, Including Btografrtileal Notices of coeMca 
lish and Scottish Warriors. By Johw D* CAn»ics. 

HISTORY of IRELAND, from th« 
Authentic Era till its Union with Great Britain in IBOOl 3 

The POEMS and LETTERS of ROBERT) 
BURNS, Chronologically arranged. With a Prefimfasaiy Ensr ! 
and Notes, and sundry Additions. By J. G. LocuAnr, ILB. 
IvoUu 

HISTORY of the AMERICAN WAR <d IK- 
DEPENDENCE, with MEMOIRS of GENERAL WASHING- 
TON. Svob. 

CHIVALRY and the CRUSADES. Htsterref 
ttie Rise, Progress, and Decline of Raighthood, with a Pic> 
turesque View of its Influence on the State of Sodoty ai^ Mm* 
ners in Europe during the Middle Ages. 3 vob. 

RECOLLECTIONS of a RESIDENCE in 
EGYPT. By WoLFAnonm, BAnomtns na Mnrvmu. Wkh 
the LIFE of MUHAMHEOALI, the present Pasha. 1 voL 

HISTORY of the CHINESE EMPIRE, 1 reL 

HISTORY of the PORTUGUESE EMPIRE 
in ASIA. 2 vols. 

JOURNEY to the HOLY LAND. Bf the 
Yf scovKT on CBATSAUBaiAND, Peer of Ftaaee. Tiandsted 
ftom the French. 2 vols. 

HISTORY of RUSSIA and of PETER tlK 
GREAT. By GaNsaAL Count Philip db Ssnvm. 1 vol 

NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE. By 
the late Rev. GuaaaT Whitb, A.M. FeOow of Oriel CoIkc*» 
Oxford. 1 voL 

HISTORY of the ASSASSINS* TEMPLARS, 
and JESUITS, with Sketches of other European Secret Sodetks. 
2 vols. 

HISTORY of the EXPEDITION In RUSSIA, 
undertaken by the EMPEROR NAPOLEON in ISil. Fibsb 
die Froneh oTGaif aaAL Count Philip db Sanca. 1 vols. 

HISTORY of VOYAGES, iram the EARLL 
EST TIMES, showing the part which the varioae Eaiopcm 

Nations have had in Maritime Discovery; and U lnsti s Ua g tfw 
Pi o gi e ss of Geographical Science. 3 vols. 

BRITISH PHILOSOPHERS— Ut«s of Loan 
Bacon, Sia Isaac NawruN, and John Locaa. 

TOUR throngh SICILY and MALTA. By 
PATaicK BavDONa, Esq. Dlustiated with 
Travellers. 2 vols. 

Edinburgh: Printed for CONSTAaLadiOckt aadHcae^ 
Chanch, dc Go. London. 



Edinbargli: Published for ttie Pr ofr i e t or s . every i 
Ing, by CONSTABLE At Ca 19, WATBRLiOO PLACE t 

Sold also by RoaaaTsoN & Atkinson, Olssgowt V.CiraaT, 
Jun. & Co. Dublin ; UuasT, Chancb, ^ Co. London; and by 
SD Newsmen, Postmasters, and Clerks of the Road* Q 
oat the United Kingdom. 

Price 6tL or S ta m ped, ami eentftee <y poai^ Mtf. 
frtnted bf Ballamttmx flt Ca.» Faul*a Woiftt» 



